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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

In  the  spring  of  1626,  Lord  Bacon  died.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.Rawley,  «his  lordship^s  first  and 
latft  chaplain,'*  as  he  always  proudly  entitles  himself,  collected  and  published  the  different  poems 
which  were  written  to  the  memory  of  his  honoured  master.^  In  the  year  1 637,  he  published  the  Sylva 
Sylyarum,  with  an  address  to  the  reader,  explaining  the  intention  of  Lord  Bacon  in  the  compilation 
of  this  work,  and  the  probable  objections  which  might  be  made  to  the  publication ;  that  it  was  not 
methodical;  and  that  many  of  the  experiments  would  be  deemed  Tulgar  and  trivial. 

With  respect  to  the  want  of  method,  although,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Rawley,  <*  he  that  looketh 
attentively  into  the  work,  shall  find  that  they  have  a  secret  order,"  yet  knowing  as  he  did  the  charms 
of  symmetry  in  arrangement  and  beauty  of  style,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  them  to  insure  an  im- 
mediate and  favourable  reception  of  abstruse  works,  Lord  Bacon  was  never  misled  by  the  love  of 
order :  he  did  not  worship  this  idol ;  but  «  as  Hercules,  when  he  saw  the  image  of  Adonis,  Venus* 
minion,  in  a  temple,  said  in  disdain,  <  Nil  sacri  es ;'  so  there  are  none  of  Hercules'  followers  in  learn- 
ing, that  is,  the  more  severe  and  laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but  will  despise  those  delica- 
cies and  affectations,  as  indeed  capable  of  no  divineness."' 

<<  No  man  was,  for  his  own  sake,  less  attached  to  system  or  ornament  than  Lord  Bacon.  A  plair 
unadorned  style  in  aphorisms,  in  which  the  Novum  Organum  is  written,  is,  he  invariably  states,  the 
proper  style  for  philosophy.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  arrangement,  in  the  Advancement  of  Leamingt 
he  says:  <The  worst  and  most  absurd  sort  of  trifiers  are  those  who  have  pent  the  whole  art  into 
strict  methods  and  narrow  systems,  which  men  commonly  cry  up  for  the  sake  of  their  regularity  and 
style.'" 

Again  he  says :  *«  It  is  of  grreat  consequence  to  consider  whether  sciences  should  be  delivered  by 
way  of  aphorism  or  of  method.  Methodical  delivery  is  more  fit  to  win  consent  or  belief;  but  less 
fit  to  point  to  action ;  for  they  carry  a  show  of  demonstration  in  orb  or  circle,  one  part  illuminating 
another;  and  therefore  do  more  satisfy  the  understanding ;  but  being  that  actions  in  common  course 
of  life  are  dispersed,  and  not  orderly  digested,  they  do  best  agree  with  dispersed  directions. 
Lastly,  aphorisms  representing  certain  portions  only,  and  as  it  were  fragments  of  sciences,  invite 
others  to  contribute  and  add  something;  whereas  methodical  delivery  carrying  show  of  a  total  and 
perfect  knowledge,  forthwith  secureth  men  as  if  they  were  at  the  furthest." 

Again,  «« Science  is  much  injured  by  the  over  early  and  peremptory  reduction  of  knowledge  into 

'  It  b  A  miall  8vo,  of  which  there  b  a  copj  In  the  Britieh  Mneeam.  *  See  pefe  170  of  the  lint 
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arts  and  method ;  from  which  time  commonly  sciences  receive  small  or  no  augmentation.  But  as 
young  men,  when  they  knit  and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  further  stature ;  so  knowledge, 
while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  observations,  it  is  ingrowth;  but  when  it  once  is  comprehended  in  exact 
methods,  it  may  perchance  be  further  polished  and  illustrated,  and  accommodated  for  use  and  practice, 
but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance.'** 

Again :  '« And  as  for  the  overmuch  credit  that  hath  been  given  unto  authors  in  sciences,  in  making 
them  dictators,  that  their  words  should  stand,  and  not  consuls,  to  give  advice ;  the  damage  is  infinite 
that  sciences  have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal  cause  that  hath  kept  them  low,  at  a  stay,  with- 
out growth  or  advancement.  For  hence  it  hath  come,  that  in  arts  mechanical  the  first  devisor  comes 
shortest,  and  time  addeth  and  perfecteth ;  but  in  sciences  the  first  author  goeth  farthest,  and  time 
leeseth  and  corrupteth.  So,  we  see,  artillery,  sailing,  printing,  and  the  like,  were  grossly  managed 
at  the  first,  and  by  time  accommodated  and  refined :  but  contrariwise,  the  philosophies  and  sciences 
of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Democritus,  Hippocrates,  Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  most  vigour  at  the  first,  and  by 
time  degenerate  and  embased ;  whereof  the  reason  is  no  other,  but  that  in  the  former  many  wits  and 
industries  have  contributed  in  one;  and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and  industries  have  been  spent  about 
the  wit  of  some  one,  whom  many  times  they  have  rather  depraved  than  illustrated.  For  as  water 
will  not  ascend  higher  than  the  level  of  the  first  spring-head  from  whence  it  descendeth,  so  know- 
ledge derived  from  Aristotle,  and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination,  will  not  rise  again  higher 
than  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle."  This  was  the  reason  why  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  was  published  in 
Aphorisms,  as  ♦•  he  knew  well,  that  there  was  no  other  way  open  to  unloose  men's  minds,  being 
bound,  and,  as  it  were,  maleficiate,  by  the  charms  of  deceiving  notions  and  theories,  and  thereby 
made  impotent  for  generation  of  works." 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  experiments  being  vulgar  and  trivial,  Lord  Bacon  says  in  the  Novum 
Organum,'  *<  Quod  vero  ad  rerum  utilitatem  attinet,  vel  etiam  turpitudinem,  quibus  (ut  ait  Plinius) 
honos  prtefandus  est:  ese  res,  non  minus  quam  lautissimse  et  pretiosissimse,  in  Historiam  Naturalem 
recipiendse  sunt.  Neque  propterea  polluitur  Naturalis  Historia:  Sol  eniro  eque  palatia  et  cloacas 
ingreditur,  neque  tamen  polluitur.  Nos  autem  non  Capitolium  aliquod  aut  Pyramidem  hominum 
fuporbise  dedicamus  aut  condimus,  sed  Templum  sanctum  ad  exemplar  mundi  in  intellectu  humano 
fundamus.  Itaque  exemplar  sequimur.  Nam  quicquid  essentia  dignum  est,  id  etiam  scientia  dig- 
num;  quae  est  cssentiae  imago.  At  villa  eque  substitunt  ac  lauta.  Quinetiam,  ut  e  quibusdam 
piitridis  materiis,  veluti  Musco  et  Zibetho,  aliquando  optimi  odores  generantur;  ita  et  ab  instantiis 
vilibus  et  sordidis,  quandoque  eximia  lux  et  informatio  emanant.  Yerum  de  hoc  nimis  multa ;  cum 
hoc  genus  fastidii  sit  plane  puerile  et  efioeminatum."* 

And  again, «« with  relation  to  this  contempt  of  natural  history,  on  account  of  its  containing  things 
that  arc  vulgar,  ignoble,  subtile,  or  useless  in  their  origins,  we  should  here  consider,  as  an  oracle, 
the  saying  o.*  the  poor  woman  to  the  haughty  prince,  who  rejected  her  petition  as  a  thing  below  his 
dignity  to  take  notice  of;  then  cease  to  reign ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  whoever  will  not  attend  to  mat- 
ters uf  this  kind,  as  if  they  were  too  minute  or  trifling,  shall  never  obtain  command  or  rule  over 
nature." 

These  two  objections  stated  by  Rawley  were  anticipated  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  Novum  Organum,* 
where  he  mentions  a  third  objection  which  is,  even  at  this  day,  repeatedly  urged  against  the  Sylva 
Sylvarum.  "  Some,"  he  says,  "  without  doubt,  upon  reading  our  history  and  tables  of  invention, 
will  meet  with  experiipents  not  well  verified,  or  even  absolutely  false ;  and  may  thence,  perhaps, 
be  apt  to  suspect,  that  our  inventions  are  built  upon  doubtful  principles,  and  erroneous  foundations. 
But  this  is  nothing :  for  such  slips  must  necessarily  happen  in  the  beginning.  It  is  but  as  if  here 
Slid  there  a  letter  should  be  misplaced,  or  mistaken,  in  a  writing,  or  printed  book ;  which  does  not, 
QMually,  much  interrupt  the  reader :  as  such  errors  are  easily  corrected,  from  the  sense  of  the  place. 
In  the  same  manner  let  men  observe,  that  experiments  may  be  falsely  believed,  and  received  in  natural 
history;  and  yet  soon  after  be  expunged  and  rejected,  when  causes  and  axioms  are  discovered. 
Though,  it  is  true,  that  if  there  should  be  many,  and  frequent,  and  continued  errors,  in  a  natural  and 
experimental  history,  they  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  felicity  of  art  or  genius:  and  therefore,  if  in 
oar  Natural  History,  which  is  collected,  and  examined,  with  so  much  diligence,  so  rigorous,  and,  as 
it  were,  with  so  religrious  a  severity,  there  should  sometimes  happen  any  falsity,  or  mistake,  with  re- 

«  Pace  173  of  the  titut  volnme.  •  Article  130. 

•  **But  for  unpolite,  or  even  tordid  [mrtlculars,  which  m  Pliny  obeerrei,  require  an  apology  for  being  mentioned  ;  evrn 
tbeae  ought  to  be  received  Into  a  Natural  History,  no  lesa  than  the  moit  rich  and  delicate;  for  Natural  ITistory  is  not  defiled 
by  them,  any  more  than  the  sun,  by  shining  alike  upon  the  palace  and  the  privy.  And  we  do  not  endeavour  to  build  a  Cnpi* 
tol,  or  erM>t  a  paramid,  to  the  glory  of  mankind  ;  but  to  found  a  temple.  In  imitation  of  the  world,  and  consecrate  it  to  the 
human  understanding:  so  that  we  must  fVame  our  nBodel  accordingly.  For  whatever  is  worthy  of  existence,  Is  worthy  of 
our  knowledge,  which  is  the  image  of  existence :  but  Ignoble  things  exist,  as  well  as  the  noble.  Nay,  as  some  excrementi- 
tl.m»  matters,  for  example,  munk,  civet,  A:c.  sometimes  produce  excellent  odours;  so  sordid  instances  sometimes  afford 
freftt  light  and  information.    But  enough  of  this;  as  such  a  delicacy  Is  perfectly  childish  and  effeminate." 

«  Article  lis. 
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UBid  to  particulars;  what  must  be  thought  of  the  common  Natural  History,  which  in  comparison  of 
oars,  is  so  negligent  and  remiss;  or,  what  of  the  philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  built  upon  such  quick* 
tands  1     Let  no  one,  therefore,  be  concerned,  if  our  history  has  its  errors.*' 

And,  in  the  Advancementof  Learning,  when  treating  of  credulity,  he  says,  **  The  matter  of  manifest 
truth  is  not  to  be  mingled  or  weakened  with  matter  of  doubtful  credit;  and  yet  again,  rarities  and  re- 
ports that  seem  incredible  are  not  to  be  suppressed  or  denied  to  the  memory  of  men.*' 

From  the  slightest  examination  of  this  work  it  will  appear  that,  not  haying  such  a  collection  of 
natural  history  as  he  had  measured  out  in  his  mind,  which  would  have  required  the  purse  of  a  prince, 
and  the  assistance  of  a  people,  Lord  Bacon  did  the  best  in  his  power,  trying  all  things  but  not  believ- 
ing all  things,  to  make  such  a  collection  as  might  render  some  assistance  to  future  inquirers,  by  point- 
ing out  the  mode  in  which  a  natural  history  ought  to  be  complied,  without  haste  in  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  received  reports.  "The  rejection,"  he  says,  "which  I  continally  use,  of  experiments, 
though  it  appeareth  not,  is  infinite;  but  yet  if  an  experiment  be  probable  in  the  work,  and  of  great 
use,  I  receive  it,  but  deliver  it  as  doubtful." 

This,  perhaps,  will  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the  articles  in  the  tenth  century  of  this  work,  in  his 
inquiry  touching  the  "  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues  and  the  force  of  imagination," 
where  he  thus  begins :  "  The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  af^rwards  was,  by  the  school  of  Plato 
and  others,  watered  and  nourished.  It  was,  that  the  world  was  one  entire  perfect  living  creature; 
insomuch  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  prophet,  affirmed,  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  sea  was  the  respiration  of  the  world,  drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it  forth  again.  They 
went  on,  and  inferred,  that  if  the  world  were  a  living  creature,  it  had  a  soul  and  spirit;  which  also 
they  held,  calling  it  spiritus  mundi,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  world :  by  which  they  did  not  intend 
God,  for  they  did  admit  of  a  Deity  besides,  but  only  the  soul  or  essential  form  of  the  universe."  . .  • 
With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies  men  have  been  in  part  entertained. 

"  But  we,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sense,  which  is  God's  lamp,  lucema  Dei 
spiraculura'hominis,  will  inquire  with  all  sobriety  and  severity,  whether  there  be  to  be  found  in  the 
footsteps  of  nature,  any  such  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues ;  and  what  the  force  of 
imagination  is ;  either  upon  the  body  imaginant,  or  upon  another  body ;  wherein  it  will  be  like  that 
labour  of  Hercules,  in  purging  the  stable  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from  superstitious  and  magical  arts 
and  observations,  any  thing  that  is  clean  and  pure  natural ;  and  not  to  be  either  contemned  or  con- 
demned." 

In  this  spirit,  mistaken  for  credulity,  he  says,*  the  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have  been  entire, 
or  have  touched,  is  of  all  others  the  most  incredible;  yet  according  unto  our  faithful  manner  of  ex- 
amination of  nature,  we  will  make  some  little  mention  of  it.  The  taking  away  of  warts,  by  rubbing 
them  with  somewhat  that  afterwards  is  put  to  waste  and  consume,  is  a  common  experiment;  and  I 
do  apprehend  it  the  rather  because  of  my  own  experience.  I  had  from  my  childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of 
my  fingers :  aAerwards,  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  being  then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon 
both  my  hands  a  number  of  warts,  at  the  least  a  hundred,  in  a  month's  space.  The  English  ambas- 
sador's lady,  who  was  a  woman  far  from  superstition,  told  me  one  day,  she  would  help  me  away 
with  my  warts :  whereupon  she  grot  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over 
with  the  fat  side ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which  I  had  had  from  my  childhood  :  then  she 
nailed  the  piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun,  upon  a  post  of  her  chamber  window,  which 
was  to  the  south.  The  success  was,  that  within  five  weeks'  space  all  the  warts  went  quite  away : 
and  that  wart  which  I  had  so  long  endured  for  company.  But  at  the  rest  I  did  little  marvel,  because 
they  came  in  a  short  time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short  time  again:  but  the  going  away  of  that 
which  had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with  me." 

Again,'  «  The  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagination,  and  the  secret  instincts  of  nature,  are  so 
uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  examination  ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have  it 
first  thoroughly  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  secret  passages  of  sympathy  between  persons  of  near 
blood,  as  parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  nurse-children,  husbands,  wives,  &c.  There  be  many 
reports  in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of  such  nearness,  men  have  had  an  inward  feeling 
of  it.  I  myself  remember,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  my  father  dying  in  London,  two  or  three  days 
before  my  father's  death,  I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  diverse  English  gentlemen,  that  my  father's 
iiouse  in  the  country  was  plastered  all  over  with  black  mortar.  There  is  an  opinion  abroad,  whether  idle 
or  no  I  cannot  say,  that  loving  and  kind  husbands  have  a  sense  of  their  wives  breeding  children,  bv 
ttome  accident  in  their  own  body."* 

•  Article  W7.  «  Article  065. 

*  There  are  In  diflerent  parte  of  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  facta  evincing  Bacon*t  life  of  rolnd,  and  feculty  of  fenerallstnff  tmm 
Me  earliest  Infancy.  See  irt.  MA,  when  hia  mind  la  at  work  upon  the  nature  of  Imaf  ination,  moat  probably  before  he  vrar 
twelve  yeara  old,  when  be  quitted  hia  father*a  house  for  the  university,  fh)m  whence  at  sixteen,  he  went  with  Sir  Amyat 
Paalet  to  Paris,  and  returned  after  hia  fktber'a  death.  See  alao  Art.  I.M,  when  in  Trinity  College  mediutinf  upon  the  natuva 
•TaoMd.    Sm  alao  Art.  14flt  148,  Ua. 
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Passing  from  these  objeetl  jds  to  the  uses  of  natural  history,  thej  are  explained  by  Lord  Bacon  i^ 
the  treatise  De  Augroentis*  and  in  the  NoYum  Organam. — ^In  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  the  subject 
of  Natural  History  is  thus  exhibited. 

I.  ^t  to  the  Subjed  of  HitUfry. 
1.  Of  Nature  in  Course. 
1.  Of  Celestial  Bodies. 
9.  Of  the  Region  of  the  Air. 

3.  Of  the  Earth  and  Water. 

4.  Of  the  Elements  or  Grenera. 
6.  Of  the  Species. 

9.  Of  Nature  wandering  or  Marrails* 

8.  Of  Arts. 
n.  M  to  its  use, 

1.  In  the  Knowledge  or  Hutory  Narrative. 

9.  In  being  the  piimitiye  matter  of  Philosophy,  which  he  says  is  defectiye,  and  to  supply  this 
defect,  to  discoTer  Uie  properties  of  creatures  and  to  impose  names,  the  occupation  of  Adam  in  Para- 
dise, his  tables  of  invention  are  constructed  in  the  Norum  Organum  with  the  admonition  «*That  all 
]>artitions  of  knowledges  be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  yeins,  than  for  sections  and  separations ; 
and  that  the  continuance  and  entireness  of  knowledge  be  preserved.**'  («The  sciences  being  the 
pyramids  supported  by  history  upon  experience  as  their  only  and  true  basis ;  and  so  the  basis  of 
satural  philosophy  is  natural  history;  the  stage  next  the  basis  is  physic;  the  stage  next  the  verti- 
cal point  is  metaphysic :  as  for  the  cone  and  vertical  point  itself  (« opus  quod  operatur  Deus  aprin- 
eipio  usque  ad  finem  ;*  the  summary  law  of  nature)  we  do  justly  doubt,  whether  man's  inquiry  can 
attain  unto  it.  But  these  three  be  the  true  stages  of  sciences ;  and  are,  to  men  swelled  up  with  their 
own  knowledge,  and  a  daring  insolence  to  invade  heaven,  like  the  three  hills  of  the  gianis 

**  Ter  tnnt  eonati  imponere  Pelion  One, 
BcOicet  Atqve  Oms  frondoenin  iavolrere  OlTOipam.*' 

Of  this  work  theru  have  been  many  editions :  and  there  is  an  edition  in  Latin,*  published  in  Hol- 
land in  1648,«  and  1661  ;^  and  at  Frankfort  in  1665.* 

There  are  some  observations  upon  the  Sylva  Syl varum  in  Archbishop  Tennison's  work,^  which 

*  There  fa  coniideraUe  dlflTerence  between  the  arrangement  of  this  part  in  the  Advancement  and  the  De  Aug  mentic. 

*  There  to  scarcely  a  page  of  bto  worke  which  does  not  contain  an  llluf  tration  of  thto  union  in  all  the  parts  of  nature,  and 
the  hijury  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  ft-om  a  supposition  of  their  separation.  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning  he 
•ays  :  ^  We  see  Cicero  the  orator  complained  of  Socrates  and  his  schooli  that  he  was  the  first  that  separated  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  ;  wberenpon  rhetoric  became  an  empty  and  verbal  art.  So  we  may  see  that  the  opinion  of  Copernicus  touching 
the  rotation  of  i.ie  earth,  which  astronomy  Itself  cannot  correct,  because  It  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  the  phenomena,  yet 
mtural  philosophy  may  correct.  So  we  see  alio  that  the  scieoee  of  medicine,  If  it  be  destituted  and  foraaken  by  natural 
|ri»Uosophy,  It  is  not  much  better  than  an  empirical  practice." 

In  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  speaking  of  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  discovered,  and 
(If  the  anecdote  respecting  Newton  and  the  felling  apple  to  true)  were  dtocovered,  he  thus  predicts,  **  Whoever  shall  reject 
the  feigned  divorces  of  superlunary  and  sublunary  bodies ;  and  shall  Intentively  observe  the  appetencies  of  matter,  and  the 
■HMt  universal  passions,  (which  in  either  globe  ara  exceeding  potent,  and  trensverberate  theunivereal  nature  of  things,)  be 
ahall  receive  clear  information  concerning  celestial  mattera  Uom  the  things  seen  here  with  us!  and  contrariwise  from  those 
notions  which  are  practtoed  in  heaven ;  he  shall  learn  many  observstions  which  now  are  latent,  touching  the  motions  of 
bodies  hera  below ;  not  only  so  far  as  these  inferior  motiona  are  moderated  by  superior,  but  in  regard  they  have  a  mutual 
Interconrae  by  passions  common  to  them  both.** 

And  to  the  ssme  effect,  he  says  in  another  place :  '*  We  most  openly  profess  that  our  hope  of  discovering  the  truth  with 
ragard  to  the  celestial  bodies,  depends  upon  the  observation  of  the  common  properties,  or  the  passions  and  appntites  of  the 
matter  of  both  sutes ;  for,  as  to  the  separation  that  Is  supposed  betwixt  the  ethereal  and  sublunary  bodies,  it  seems  to  me 
so  more  than  a  fiction,  and  a  degree  of  snpentition  mixed  with  rashness,  4bc.— Our  chiefest  hope,  and  dependence  in  the 
consideration  of  the  celestial  bodies,  is,  therefore,  placed  in  physical  reason,  though  not  such  as  are  commwnly  so  called  ; 
hvt  those  laws,  which  no  divenlty  of  place  or  region  can  aboltoh,  break  through,  disturb,  or  alter.** 

And  In  the  Novum  Organum,  **  Suppose,  for  example,  the  inquiry  about  the  nature  of  spontaneous  rotation,  attraction. 
•ad  many  other  natures,  which  are  more  common  and  famlltor  to  ua  than  the  celestial  bodies  themselves.  And  let  no  one 
•xpoct  to  determine  the  question,  whether  the  diurnal  motion  bdongs  to  the  heavens  or  the  earth,  unless  he  firat  underatand 
tlia  nature  of  spontaneous  rotation.** 

4a  an  inssanc«of  thto  vnton  of  nature,  and  of  Baeon*s  tendency  to  genermlixe,  see  Articles  01, 03, 03,  and  above  all,see  hto 
avfgestions  In  the  Novum  Organum,  respecting  Magical  Instances,  or  great  effecta  produced  A-om  apparently  small  causes. 
0e«  page  S10  of  the  firat  volume.  The  correctness  of  the  reasoning  I  am  not  now  investigating ;  I  am  merely  stating 
Ike  Aict  as  sn  illustration  of  the  onion  between  all  nature,  and  of  Bacon*s  fkcllity  In  dtocovering  thto  union. 

*  I  do  not  find  thto  in  any  of  the  editions  of  Bacon's  Works  publtohed  in  England. 

*  (l3mo.)  I  have  a  copy,  whkh  to  not  scarce. 

*  (ISmo.)  There  to  a  eopy  in  the  Brittoh  Mosaoni. 

*  Opera  omnia,  Ibe.,  Fdlio.  Fran.  1005. 

*  **The  seventh  and  greatest  branch  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  InsUoratlon,  to  his  Sylva  Sylvamro,  or  Natural  History; 
wMeh  eonutneth  wmmf  matertols  for  the  building  of  philosophy,  as  the  Organum  doth  direettona  for  the  work.  It  to  a 
MBloiy  not  only  of  aatora  ftvely  moving  In  her  eourse,  (as  in  th«  prodoetkm  of  meteors,  plants,  roinerato ;)  but  also  of 
Mtara  In  constnlat,  and  vexed  and  tortured  by  human  art  and  experiment.    And  it  to  •ot  a  htolory  of  aocli  thlnan  off<d^rif 
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thus  conclude,  <«  Whilst  I  am  speakiDg  of  this  work  of  his  lordship  of  Natural  History,  there  comes 
to  my  mind  a  very  memorable  relation,  reported  by  him  who  bare  a  part  in  it,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rawley. 
One  day,  his  lordship  was  dictating  to  that  doctor  some  of  the  experiments  in  his  Sylva.  The  same 
day,  he  had  sent  a  friend  to  court,  to  receive  for  him  a  final  answer,  touching  the  effect  of  a  grant 
which  had  been  made  htm  by  King  James.  He  had  hitherto,  only  hope  of  it,  and  hope  deferred ; 
and  he  was  desirous  to  know  the  event  of  the  matter,  and  to  be  freed,  one  way  or  other,  from  the 
suspense  of  his  thoughts.  His  friend  returning,  told  him  plainly,  that  he  must  thenceforth  despair 
of  that  grant,  how  much  soever  his  fortunes  needed  it.  Be  it  so,  said  his  lordship;  and  then  he 
dismissed  his  friend  very  cheerfully,  with  thankful  acknowledgments  of  his  service.  His  friend 
being  gone,  he  came  straightway  to  Dr.  Rawley,  and  said  thus  to  him.  Well  sir!  yon  business 
wont  go  on;  let  us  go  on  with  this,  for  this  is  in  our  power.  And  then  he  dictated  to  him  afresh, 
for  some  hoars,  without  the  least  hesitancy  of  speech,  or  discernible  interruption  of  thought.*' 

KSBftd ;  bat  thrown  into  a  hemp.  For  hli  lordthlp,  tbtt  he  mifht  not  discourafe  other  collectors,  did  not  caet  this  book  into 
exact  method ;  for  which  reaaon  it  hath  the  lew  ornament,  bat  not  much  the  lew  use. 

''In  this  biook  are  contained  ezperlmenta  of  light,  and  exponents  of  use,  (as  his  lordship  was  wont  to  dlsting oish :)  and 
amongst  them  sooe  extraordinaryt  and  others  eommoa.  He  understood  that  what  was  common  in  one  country,  might  be  a 
rarity  in  another :  for  which  reason.  Dr.  Caius,  when  in  Italy,  thought  it  worth  his  pains  to  malie  a  large  and  elegant  descrip- 
tlon  of  our  way  of  brewing.  His  lordship  also  knew  well,  that  an  experiment  manifest  to  the  rnlgar,  was  a  good  ground 
for  the  wise  to  build  ftutber  upon.  And  himself  rendered  common  ones  extraordinary,  by  admonitions  for  further  triala 
and  iraprovementfl.  Hence  his  lordship  took  occasion  to  say,  that  his  writing  of  Sylva  Bylvarum,  was  (to  speak  properly) 
not  a  Natural  History,  but  a  high  kind  of  natural  magic :  because  it  was  not  only  a  description  of  nature,  but  a  breaking  of 
nature  into  great  and  strange  works. 

**  This  book  was  written  by  hb  lordship  in  the  English  tongue,  and  translated  by  an  obaevre  Interpreter,  into  French,  and 
ont  of  that  translatton  Into  Latin,  by  James  Oruter,  in  such  ill  manner,  that  they  darkened  his  lordship's  sense,  and  debased 
bis  expression.  James  Oruter  was  sensible  of  his  miscarriage,  being  kindly  advertised  of  it  by  Dr.  Rawley :  and  he  left 
behind  him  divers  amendments,  published  by  his  brother,  Isaac  Gmter,  in  a  second  edition.  Tet  still  so  many  errors  have 
escaped,  that  that  work  requlreth  a  third  hand. 

"  Monsieur  Alius  Deodatns  had  once  engaged  an  able  person  in  the  translation  of  this  book ;  one  who  could  have  done 
his  lordship  right,  and  obliged  such  readers  as  understood  not  the  English  original.  He  began,  and  went  through  the  three 
first  centuries,  and  then  desisted ;  being  desired  by  him  who  set  him  on  work,  to  take  his  hand  quite  olf  fhnn  that  pen,  with 
which  he  moved  so  slowly.  His  translatton  of  the  third  century  is  now  in  my  hands ;  but  that  of  the  two  first  1  believe  is 
totf.**   Ankhtahof  TeoBiflon  then  annexes  aooM  apeclinene  of  the  traaslatioa. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


Hayiho  had  the  honour  to  be  continually  with  my  lord  in  compiling  of  this  work,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed therein,  I  have  thought  it  not  amiss,  with  his  lordship's  good  leave  and  liking,  for  the  better 
satisfaction  of  those  that  shall  read  it,  to  nuke  known  somewhat  of  his  lordship's  intentions  touch- 
ing the  ordering  and  publishing  of  the  same.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  oflen  say,  that  if  he  should 
have  served  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  he  had  been  better  not  to  have  published  this  Natural  His- 
tory :  for  it  may  seem  an  indigested  heap  of  particulars,  and  cannot  have  that  lustre,  which  books 
cast  into  methods  have;  but  that  he  resolved  to  prefer  the  good  of  men,  and  that  which  might  best 
secure  it,  before  any  thing  that  might  have  relation  to  himself.  And  he  knew  well,  that  there  was 
no  other  way  open  to  unloose  men's  minds,  being  bound,  and,  as  it  were,  maleficiate,  by  the  charms 
of  deceiving  notions  and  theories,  and  thereby  made  impotent  for  generation  of  works,  but  only  no 
where  to  depart  from  the  sense,  and  clear  experience,  but  to  keep  close  to  it,  especially  in  the  begin- 
ning :  besides,  this  Natural  History  was  a  debt  of  his,  being  designed  and  set  down  for  a  third  part 
of  the  Instauration.  I  have  also  heard  his  lordship  discourse  that  men,  no  doubt,  will  think  many 
of  the  experiments  contained  in  this  collection,  to  be  vulgar  and  trivial,  mean  and  sordid,  curious 
imd  fruitless:  and  therefore,  he  wisheth  that  they  would  have  perpetually  before  their  eyes  what  is 
now  in  doing,  and  the  difference  between  this  Natural  History  and  others.  For  those  Natural  His- 
tories which  are  extant,  being  gathered  for  delight  and  use,  are  full  of  pleasant  descriptions  and 
pictures,  and  affect  and  seek  aAer  admiration,  rarities,  and  secrets.  But,  contrariwise,  the  scope 
which  his  lordship  intendeth  is,  to  write  such  a  Natural  History  as  may  be  fundamental  to  the 
erecting  and  building  of  a  true  philosophy,  for  the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  the  extracting 
of  axioms,  and  the  producing  of  many  noble  works  and  effects.  For  he  hopeth  by  this  means  to 
acquit  himself  of  that  for  which  he  taketh  himself  in  a  sort  bound,  and  that  is,  the  advancement  of 
all  learning  and  sciences.  For,  having  in  this  present  work  collected  the  materials  for  the  building, 
and  in  his  Novum  Organum,  of  which  his  lordship  is  yet  to  publish  a  second  part,  set  down  the 
instruments  and  directions  for  the  work;  men  shall  now  be  wanting  to  themselves,  if  they  raise  not 
knowledge  to  that  perfection  whereof  the  nature  of  mortal  men  is  capable.  And  in  this  behalf,  I 
have  heard  his  lordship  speak  complainingly,  that  his  lordship,  who  thinketh  he  deserveth  to  be  an 
architect  in  this  building,  should  be  forced  to  be  a  workman,  and  a  laboarer,  and  to  dig  the  clay, 
and  bum  the  brick ;  and,  more  than  that,  according  to  the  hard  condition  of  the  Israelites  at  the 
latter  end,  to  gather  the  straw  and  stubble,  over  all  the  fields,  to  bum  the  bricks  withal.  For  he 
knoweth,  that  except  he  do  it,  nothing  will  be  done :  men  are  so  set  to  despise  the  means  of  their 
own  good.  And  as  for  the  baseness  of  many  of  the  experiments ;  as  long  as  they  be  God's  works, 
they  are  honourable  enough.  And  for  the  vulgamess  of  them,  true  axioms  must  be  drawn  from 
plain  experience,  and  not  from  doubtful;  and  his  lordship's  coarse  is  to  make  wonders  plain,  and 
not  plain  things  wonders ;  and  that  experience  likewise  must  be  broken  and  grinded,  and  not  whole, 
or  as  it  groweth.  And  for  use;  his  lordship  hath  often  in  his  month  the  two  kinds  of  experiments ; 
*<  experimenta  fructifera,"  and  '^experimenta  lucifera:"  experiments  of  ase,  and  experiments  of 
light :  and  he  reporteth  himself,  whether  he  were  not  a  strange  man,  that  should  think  that  light 
hath  no  use,  because  it  hath  no  matter.  Further,  his  lordship  thought  good  also  to  add  unto  many 
of  the  experiments  themselves  some  gloss  of  the  causes :  that  in  the  succeeding  work  of  interpreting 
nature,  and  framing  axioms,  all  things  may  be  in  more  readiness.  And  for  the  causes  herein  by 
him  assigned ;  his  lordship  persuadeth  himself,  they  are  far  more  certain  than  those  that  are  rendered 
by  others ;  not  for  any  excellency  of  his  own  wit,  as  his  lordship  is  wont  to  say,  but  in  respect  of 
his  continual  conversation  with  nature  and  experience.  He  did  consider  likewise,  that  by  this 
Edition  of  causes,  men's  minds,  which  make  so  much  haste  to  find  out  the  causes  of  things,  would 
not  think  themselves  utterly  lost  in  a  vast  wood  of  experience,  but  stay  upon  these  causes,  such  as 
they  are,  a  little,  till  true  axioms  may  be  more  fully  discovered.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  say  also, 
ihat  one  great  reason,  why  he  would  not  put  these  particulars  into  any  exact  method,  though  he  that 
luokcth  attentively  into  them  shall  find  that  they  have  a  secret  order,  was,  because  he  conceived  that 
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other  men  would  now  think  that  they  could  do  the  like;  and  so  go  on  with  a  further  collection: 
which,  if  the  method  had  been  exact,  many  would  have  despaired  to  attain  by  imitation.  As  for 
his  lordship's  love  of  order,  I  can  refer  any  man  to  his  lordship's  Latin  book,  De  Augmentis  Scien* 
tiarum;  which,  if  my  judgment  be  any  thing,  is  written  in  the  exactest  order  that  I  know  any  writing 
to  be.  I  will  conclude  with  a  usual  speech  of  his  lordship's ;  That  this  work  of  his  Natural  His- 
tory is  the  world  as  God  made  it,  and  not  as  men  have  made  it ;  for  that  it  hath  nothing  of  imagination. 

W.  Rawlby. 

Thii  epiatte  b  th«  Mme  tlMt  ■bonld  hare  been  prefixed  to  thli  book,  if  ble  lordihip  had  lived. 


CENTURY  I. 


Experimenis  in  comori^  ioueking  the  draining  and 

patting  of  bodiet  one  through  another ;  which  they 

call  Percolation. 

Dio  a  pit  upon  the  sea-shore,  somewhat  above 
the  high-water  mark,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the 
low-water  mark ;  and  as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it 
will  fill  with'  water,  fresh  and  potable.  This  is 
commonly  practised  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
where  other  fresh  water  js  wanting.  And  Caesar 
knew  this  well  when  he  was  besieged  in  Alexan- 
dria; for  by  digging  of  pits  in  the  sea-shore,  he 
did  frustrate  the  laborious  works  of  the  enemies, 
which  had  turned  the  seawater  upon  the  wells  of 
Alexandria ;  and  so  saved  his  army,  being  then 
in  desperation.  But  Cesar  mistook  the  cause, 
for  he  thought  that  all  sea-sands  had  natural 
springs  of  fresh  water :  but  it  is  plain,  that  it  is 
the  sea-water ;  becaus  the  pit  filleth  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  tide ;  and  seawater  passing  or 
straining  through  the  sands,  leaveth  the  saltness. 

8.  I  remember  to  have  read,  that  trial  hath  been 
made  of  salt-water  passed  through  earth,  through 
ten  vessels,  one  within  another ;  and  yet  it  hath 
not  loet  its  saltness,  as  to  become  potable :  but 
the  same  man  saith,  that,  by  relation  of  another, 
salt-water  drained  through  twenty  vessels  hath 
become  fresh.  This  experiment  seemeth  to  cross 
that  other  of  pits  made  by  the  sea-side ;  and  yet 
but  in  part,  if  it  be  true  that  twenty  repetitions 
do  the  effect.  But  it  is  worth  the  note,  how  poor 
the  imitations  of  nature  are  in  common  courses  of 
experiments,  except  they  be  led  by  great  judg- 
ment, and  some  good  light  of  axioms.  For  first, 
there  is  no  small  difference  between  a  passage  of 
water  through  twen^  small  vessels,  and  through 
suoh  a  distance,  as  between  the  low-water  and 
high-water  mark.  Secondly,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  earth  and  sand ;  for  all  earth  hath 
in  it  a  kind  of  nitrous  salt,  from  which  sand  is 
more  free ;  and  besides,  earth  doth  not  strain  the 
water  so  finely  as  sand  doth.  But  there  is  a  third 
point,  that  I  suspect  as  much  or  more  than  the 
other;  and  that  b,  that  in  the  experiment  of  trans- 
mission of  the  sea-water  into  the  pits,  the  water 
riaeth;  but  in  the  experiment  of  transmission  of 


the  water  through  the  vessels,  it  falleth.  Now 
certain  it  is  that  this  Salter  part  of  water,  once 
salted  throughout,  goeth  to  the  bottom.  And 
therefore  no  marvel,  if  the  draining  of  water  by 
descent  doth  not  make  it  fresh :  besides,  I  do  some* 
what  doubt,  that  the  very  dashing  of  the  water, 
that  cometh  from  the  sea,  is  more  proper  to  strike 
off  the  salt  part,  than  where  the  water  slideth  of 
her  own  motion. 

3.  It  seemeth  percolation,  or  transmission,  which 
is  commonly  called  straining,  is  a  good  kind  of 
separation,  not  only  of  thick  from  thin,  and  gross 
from  fine,  but  of  more  subtile  natures;  and  varieth 
according  to  the  body  through  which  the  trans- 
mission is  made:  as  if  through  a  woollen  bag,  the 
liquor  leaveth  the  fatness ;  if  through  sand,  the 
saltness,  &c.  They  speak  of  severing  wine  from 
water,  passing  it  through  ivy  wood,  or  through 
other  the  like  porous  body ;  but  «  non  constat.'* 

4.  The  gum  of  trees,  which  we  see  to  be  com- 
monly shining  and  clear,  is  but  a  fine  passage  or 
straining  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  through  the  wood 
and  bark.  And  in  like  manner,  Cornish  dia- 
monds, and  rock  rubies,  which  are  yet  more  re- 
splendent than  gums,  are  the  fine  exudations  of 
stone. 

5.  Aristotle  giveth  the  cause,  vainly,  why  the 
feathers  of  birds  are  more  lively  colours  than  the 
hairs  of  beasts ;  for  no  beast  hath  any  fine  azure, 
or  carnation,  or  green  hair.  He  saith,  it  is  be- 
cause birds  are  more  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  than 
beasts ;  but  that  is  manifestly  untrue ;  for  cattle  are 
more  in  the  sun  than  birds,  that  live  commonly  in 
the  woods,  or  in  some  covert.  The  true  cause  is, 
that  the  excrementitious  moisture  of  living  crea- 
tures, which  maketh  as  well  the  feathers  in  birds, 
as  the  hair  in  beasts,  passeth  in  birds  through  a 
finer  and  more  delicate  strainer  than  it  doth  in 
beasts:  for  feathers  pass  through  quills;  and  hair 
through  skin. 

6.  The  clarifying  of  liquors  by  adhesion,  is  an 
inward  percolation ;  and  is  effected,  when  some 
cleaving  body  is  mixed  and  agitated  with  the  li- 
quors ;  whereby  the  grosser  part  of  the  liquor 
sticks  to  that  cleaving  body ;  ahd  so  the  finer  parts 
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are  freed  from  the  groeeer.  So  the  apothecaries 
clarify  their  syrups  by  whites  of  eggs,  beaten 
with  the  juices  which  they  would  clarify;  which 
whites  of  eggs  gather  all  the  dregs  and  giosser 
parts  of  the  juice  to  them;  and  after  the  syrup 
being  set  on  the  fire,  the  whites  of  eggs  them- 
selves harden,  and  are  taken  forth.  So  hippocras 
is  clarified  by  mixing  with  milk,  and  stirring  it 
about,  and  then  passing  it  through  a  woollen  bag, 
which  they  call  Hippocrates's  Sleeve,  and  the 
cleaving  nature  of  the  milk  draweth  the  powder 
of  the  spices,  and  grosser  parts  of  the  liquor  to  it; 
and  in  the  passage  they  stick  upon  the  woollen 
bag. 

7.  The  clarifying  of  water  is  an  experiment  tend- 
ing to  health ;  besides  the  pleasure  of  the  eye, 
when  water  is  crystalline.  It  is  effected  by  cast- 
ing in  and  placing  pebbles  at  the  head  of  a  cur- 
rent, that  the  water  may  strain  through  them. 

8.  It  may  be,  percolation  doth  not  only  cause 
clearness  and  splendour,  but  sweetness  of  savour ; 
for  that  also  followeth  as  well  as  clearness,  when 
the  finer  parts  are  severed  from  the  grosser.  So  it 
is  found,  that  the  sweats  of  men,  that  have  much 
heat,  and  exercise  much,  and  have  clean  bodies, 
and  fine  skins,  do  smell  sweet;  as  was  said  of 
Alexander;  and  we  see  commonly  that  gums 
have  sweet  odours. 

Experiments  in  contort^  Umehing  motion  of  bodies 
upon  their  preaewre. 

9.  Take  a  glass,  and  put  water  into  it,  and  wet 
your  finger,  and  draw  it  round  about  the  lip  of  the 
glass,  pressing  it  somewhat  hard ;  and  after  you 
have  drawn  it  some  few  times  about,  it  will  make 
the  water  frisk  and  sprinkle  up  in  fine  dew.  This 
instance  doth  excellently  demonstrate  the  force  of 
compression  in  a  solid  body:  for  whensoever  a 
solid  body,  as  wood,  stone,  metal,  &c.  is  pressed, 
there  is  an  inward  tumult  in  the  parts  thereof 
seeking  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  compres- 
sion :  and  this  is  the  cause  of  all  violent  motion. 
Wherein  it  is  strange  in  the  highest  degree,  that 
this  motion  hath  never  been  observed,  nor  inquir- 
ed ;  it  being  of  all  motions  the  most  common,  and 
the  chief  root  of  all  mechanical  operations.  This 
motion  worketh  in  round  at  first,  by  way  of  proof 
and  search  which  way  to  deliver  itself:  and  then 
worketh  in  progress  where  it  findeth  the  delivep- 
anoe  easiest  In  liquors  this  motion  is  visible ; 
for  all  liquors  stmcken  make  round  circles,  and 
withal  dash ;  but  in  solids,  which  break  not,  it  is 
so  subtile  as  it  is  invisible ;  but  nevertheless  be- 
wrayeth  itself  by  many  effects ;  as  in  this  instance 
whereof  we  sp«Ji.  For  the  pressure  of  the  fin- 
ger, furthered  by  the  wetting,  because  it  sticketh  so 
much  the  better  unto  the  lip  of  the  glass,  after 
some  continuance,  putteth  aJl  the  small  parts  of 
the  glass  into  work,  that  they  strike  the  water 
aharply :  from  which  percussion  that  sprinkling 
oometh. 


10.  If  yon  strike  or  pierce  a  solid  body  that  is 
brittle,  as  glass,  or  sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only 
where  the  immediate  force  is;  but  breaketh  all 
about  into  shivers  and  fitters;  the  motion,  upon 
the  pressure,  searching  all  ways,  and  breakinir 
where  it  findeth  the  body  weakest. 

11.  The  powder  in  shot,  being  dilated  into 
such  a  flame  as  endureth  not  compression,  movefh 
likewise  in  round,  the  flame  being,  in  the  nature 
of  a  liquid  body,  sometimes  recoiling,  sometimes 
breaking  the  piece,  but  generally  discharging  the 
bullet,  because  there  it  findeth  easiest  deliver, 
ance. 

12.  This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reci- 
procal  thereof,  which  is  motion  upon  tensure,  we 
use  to  call,  by  one  common  name,  motion  of  li- 
berty ;  which  is,  when  any  body,  being  forced  to 
a  preternatural  extent  or  dimension,  delivereth 
and  restoreth  itself  to  the  natural :  as  when  a 
blown  bladder  pressed,  riseth  again;  or  when 
leather  or  cloth  tentured,  spring  back.  These 
two  motions,  of  which  there  be  infinite  instances, 
wo  shall  handle  in  due  place. 

13.  This  motion  upon  pressure  is  excellently 
also  demonstrated  in  sounds ;  as  when  one  chim 
eth  upon  a  bell,  it  soundeth ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
layeth  his  hand  upon  it,  the  sound  ceaseth :  and 
so  the  sound  of  a  virginal  string,  as  soon  as  the 
quill  of  the  jack  falleth  from  it,  stoppeth.  For 
these  sounds  are  produced  by  the  subtile  percus- 
sion of  the  minute  parts  of  the  bell,  or  string, 
upon  the  air ;  all  one,  as  the  water  is  caused  to 
leap  by  the  subtile  percussion  of  the  minute  parts 
of  the  glass,  upon  the  water,  whereof  we  spake 
a  little  before  in  the  ninth  experiment.  For  you 
must  not  take  it  to  be  the  local  shaking  of  the 
bell,  or  string,  that  doth  it :  as  we  shall  fully 
declare,  when  we  come  hereafter  to  handle  sounds. 

Experiments  in  consort^  touching  separations  tf 
bodies  by  weight, 

14.  Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  loAg  neb ; 
fill  the  belly,  in  part,  with  water:  take  also 
another  glass,  whereinto  put  claret  wine  and  w»- 
ter  mingled ;  reverse  the  first  glass,  with  the  belly 
upwards,  stopping  the  neb  with  your  finger; 
then  dip  the  mouth  of  it  within  the  second  glass, 
and  remove  your  finger :  continue  it  in  that  pos- 
tnre  for  a  time ;  and  it  will  unmingle  the  wine 
from  the  water :  ^e  wine  ascending  and  settling 
in  the  top  of  the  upper  glass;  and  the  water  de- 
scending and  settling  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
glass.  The  passage  is  apparent  to  the  eye ;  for 
you  shall  see  the  wine,  as  it  were,  in  a  small 
vein,  rising  trough  the  w^ter.  For  handsome, 
ness*  sake,  because  the  working  requireth  some 
small  time,  it  were  good  you  hang  the  upper  glass 
upon  a  nail.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  gathered  so 
much  pure  and  unmixed  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  glass,  as  that  the  mouth  of  the  upper 
glass  dippeHi  into  it,  tiM  motien  eeaaeHu 
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15.  Let  the  upper  grlass  be  wine,  and  the  lower 
water;  there  followeth  no  motion  at  all.     Let 
the  upper  glass  be  water  pure,  the  lower  water 
coloured,  or  contrariwise,  there  followeth  no  me- 
ntion at  all.    But  it  hath  been  tried,  that  though 

the  mixture  of  wine  and  water,  in  the  lower 
glass,  be  three  parts  water  and  but  one  wine,  yet 
it  doth  not  dead  the  motion.  This  separation  of 
water  and  wine  appeareth  to  be  made  by  weight; 
for  it  must  be  of  bodies  of  unequal  weight,  or 
else  it  worketh  not;  and  the  heayier  body  must 
ever  be  in  the  upper  glass.  But  then  note  withal, 
that  the  water  being  made  pensile,  and  there 
being  a  great  weight  of  water  in  the  belly  of  the 
glass,  sustained  by  a  small  pillar  of  water  in  the 
neck  of  the  glass,  it  is  that  which  setteth  the 
motion  on  work :  for  water  and  wine  in  one  glass, 
with  long  standing,  will  hardly  sever. 

16.  This  experiment  would  be  extended  from 
mixtures  of  several  liquors,  to  simple  bodies  which 
consist  of  several  similar  parts :  try  it  therefore 
with  brine  or  salt-water,  and  fresh  water :  placing 
the  saltpwater,  which  is  the  heavier,  in  the  upper 
glass;  and  see  whether  the  fresh  will  come 
above.  Try  it  also  with  water  thick  sugared,  and 
pure  water ;  and  see  whether  the  water,  which 
Cometh  above,  will  lose  its  sweetness :  for  which 
purpose  it  were  good  there  were  .a  little  cock 
made  in  the  belly  of  the  upper  glass. 

ExptrimenU  in  eonaort^  touching  judicious  and 
aecuraU  infutiom,  both  in  liquors  and  air, 

17.  In  bodies  containing  fine  spirits,  which  do 
easily  dissipate,  when  you  make  infusions,  the 
rule  is,  a  short  stay  of  the  body  in  the  liquor  re- 
ceiveth  the  spirit;  and  a  longer  stay  confoundeth 
It;  because  it  draweth  forth  the  earthy  part 
withal,  which  embaseth  the  finer.  And  there- 
fore it  is  an  error  in  physicians,  to  rest  simply  upon 
the  length  of  stay  for  increasing  the  virtue.  But 
if  you  will  have  the  infusion  strong,  in  those 
kinds  of  bodies  which  have  fine  spirits,  your  way 
is  not  to  give  longer  time,  but  to  repeat  the  infu. 
sion  of  the  body  ofiener.  Take  violets,  and  in- 
fuse a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a  quart  of  vinegar; 
let  them  stay  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  take 
them  forth,  and  refresh  the  infusion  with  like 
quanti^  of  new  violets  seven  times ;  and  it  will 
make  a  vinegar  so  fresh  of  the  flower,  as  if ,  a 
twelvemonth  afVer,  it  be  brought  you  in  a  saucer, 
you  shall  smell  it  before  it  come  at  you.  Note, 
that  it  smelleth  more  perfectly  of  the  flower  a 
good  while  aAer  than  at  first. 

18.  This  rule,  which  we  have  given,  is  of  sin- 
gular use  for  the  preparations  of  medicines,  and 
other  infusions.  As  for  example:  the  leaf  of 
bnrrage  hath  an  excellent  spirit  to  repress  the 
fuliginous  vapour  of  dusky  melancholy,  and  so 
to  cure  madness:  but  nevertheless  if  the  leaf  be 
infused  long  it  yieldeth  forth  but  a  raw  substance, 
of  no  virtue:  therefore  I  suppose,  that  if  in  the 
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must  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  wbile  it  worketh, 
before  it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  stay  a  small 
time,  and  be  often  changed  with  fresh;  it  will 
make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy  pa^nioos. 
And  the  like  I  conceive  of  orange  flowers. 

19.  Rhubarb  hath  manifestly  in  it  parts  of 
contrary  operations :  parts  that  parge ;  and  parts 
that  bind  the  body ;  and  the  firet  lie  looser,  and 
the  latter  lie  deeper :  so  that  if  you  infuse  rhu- 
barb for  an  hour,  and  crush  it  well,  it  will  purge 
better,  and  bind  the  body  less  after  the  purging 
than  if  it  had  stood  twenty-four  houra ;  this  is 
tried ;  but  I  conceive  likewise,  that  by  repeating 
the  infusion  of  rhubarb  several  times,  as  was 
said  of  violets,  letting  each  stay  in  but  a  small 
time,  you  may  make  it  as  strong  a  purging  medi- 
cine as  scammony.  And  it  is  not  a  small  thing 
won  in  physic,  if  you  can  make  rhubarb,  and 
other  medicines  that  are  benedict,  as  strong  pur- 
gers  as  those  that  are  not  without  some  malignity. 

20.  Purging  medicines,  for  the  most  part,  have 
their  purgative  virtue  in  a  fine  spirit;  as  appear- 
eth by  that  they  endure  not  boiling  without  much 
loss  of  virtue.  And  therefore  it  is  of  good  use  in 
physic,  if  you  can  retain  the  purging  virtue,  and 
take  away  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  purger; 
which  it  is  like  you  may  do,  by  this  course  of 
infusing  oft,  with  little  stay,  for  it  is  probable  that 
the  horrible  and  odious  taste  is  in  the  grosser  part. 

31.  Generally,  the  working  by  infusions  is 
gross  and  blind,  except  you  first  try  the  issuing 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  which  of  them 
issue  more  speedily,  and  which  more  slowly; 
and  so  by  apportioning  the  time,  can  take  and 
leave  that  quality  which  you  desire.  This  to 
know  there  be  two  ways ;  the  one  to  try  what 
long  stay,  and  what  short  stay  worketh  as  hath 
been  said ;  the  other  to  try  in  order  the  succeeding 
infusions  of  one  and  the  same  body,  successively, 
in  several  liquora.  As,  for  example ;  take  orange 
pills,  or  rosemary,  or  cinnamon,  or  what  you  will ; 
and  let  them  infuse  half  an  hour  in  water ;  then 
take  them  out,  and  infuse  them  again  in  other 
water;  and  so  the  third  time :  and  then  taste  and 
consider  the  firet  water,  the  second,  and  the  third ; 
and  you  will  find  them  differing,  not  only  in 
strength  and  weakness,  but  otherwise  in  taste  or 
odour;  for  it  may  be  the  firet  water  will  have 
more  of  the  scent,  as  more  fragrant;  and  the 
second  more  of  the  taste,  as  more  bitter  or  biting, 
&c. 

22.  Infusions  in  air,  for  so  we  may  well  call 
odoure,  have  the  same  diveraities  with  infusions 
in  water ;  in  that  the  several  odoure,  which  are 
in  one  flower,  or  other  body,  issue  at  several 
times ;  some  earlier,  some  later :  so  we  find  that 
violets,  woodbines,  strawberries,  yield  a  pleasing 
scent,  that  coroeth  forth  firet;  but  soon  after  an 
ill  scent  quite  differing  from  the  former.  Which 
is  caused,  not  so  much  by  mellowing,  as  by  the 
late  issuing  of  the  grosser  spirit. 
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93.  Ajb  we  may  desire  to  extract  tlie  finest 
spirits  in  some  cases ;  so  we  may  desire  also  to 
discharge  them,  as  hurtful,  in  some  other.  So 
wine  burnt,  by  reason  of  the  evaporating  of  the 
finer  spirit,  infiameth  less,  and  is  best  in  agues : 
opium  loseth  some  of  its  poisonous  quality,  if  it 
be  Tapoured  out,  mingled  with  spirits  of  wine,  or 
the  like :  sens  loseth  somewhat  of  its  windiness 
by  decocting ;  and  generally,  subtile  or  windy 
spirits  are  taken  off  by  inoension,  or  evaporation. 
And  even  in  infusions  in  things  that  are  of  too 
high  a  spirit,  yon  were  better  pour  off  the  first 
infusion,  after  a  small  time,  and  use  the  latter. 

ExperimerU  toUtary  touching  the  appetite  (f  eon' 
tinuation  in  Uquid$» 
24.  Bubbles  are  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere ; 
air  within,  and  a  littie  skin  of  water  without : 
and  it  seeraeth  somewhat  strange,  that  the  air 
should  rise  so  swiftly  while  it  is  in  the  water ; 
and  when  it  cometh  to  the  top,  should  be  stayed 
by  so  weak  a  cover  as  that  of  the  bubble  is.  But 
as  for  the  swift  ascent  of  the  air,  while  it  is  under 
the  water,  that  is  a  motion  of  percussion  from  the 
water;  which  itself  descending  driveth  up  the 
air;  and  no  motion  of  levity  in  the  air.  And 
this  Democritus  called  '« motus  plage.**  In  this 
common  experiment,  the  cause  of  the  inolosure 
of  the  bubble  is,  for  that  the  appetite  to  resist 
separation,  or  discontinuance,  which  in  solid 
bodies  is  strong,  is  also  in  liquors,  though  fainter 
and  weaker;  as  we  see  in  this  of  the  bubble: 
we  see  it  also  in  littie  glasses  of  spittie  that 
children  make  of  rushes ;  and  in  casties  of  bub- 
bles, which  they  make  by  blowing  into  water, 
having  obtained  a  little  degree  of  tenacity  by 
mixture  of  soap :  we  see  it  also  in  the  stiUicides 
of  water,  which  if  there  be  water  enough  to  fol- 
low, will  draw  themselves  into  a  small  thread, 
because  they  will  not  discontinue ;  but  if  there 
be  no  remedy,  then  they  cast  themselves  into 
round  drops ;  which  is  the  figure  that  saveth  the 
body  most  from  discontinuance:  the  same  reason 
is  of  the  roundness  of  the  bubble,  as  well  for  the 
skin  of  water,  as  for  the  air  within :  for  the  air 
likewise  avoideth  discontinuance ;  and  therefore 
casteth  itself  into  a  rough  figure.  And  for  the 
stop  and  arrest  of  the  air  a  littie  while,  it  showeth 
that  the  air  of  itself  hath  littie  or  no  appetite  of 
ascending. 

Experitneni  toliUary  tmuhing  the  making  of  artifi- 
cial springs, 
26.  HThe  rejection,  which  I  continually  use,  of 
experiments,  though  it  appeareth  not,  is  infinite : 
but  yet  if  an  experiment  be  probable  in  the  work, 
and  of  great  use,  I  receive  it,  but  deliver  it  as 
doubtful.  It  was  reported  by  a  sober  man,  that 
an  artificial  spring  may  be  made  thus :  Find  out 
a  hanging  ground,  where  there  is  a  good  quick 
fall  of  rain-walep     Lay  a  half  trough  of  stone, 


of  a  good  lengtii,  three  or  four  foot  deep  within 
the  same  ground;  with  one  end  upon  the  high 
ground ,  the  other  upon  the  low.  Cover  the  trough 
with  brakes  a  good  thickness,  and  cast  sand  upon 
the  top  of  the  brakes :  you  shall  see,  saith  he, 
that  after  some  showers  are  past,  the  lower  end 
of  the  trough  will  run  like  a  spring  of  water: 
which  is  no  marvel,  if  it  hold  while  the  rain- 
water lasteth ;  but  he  said  it  would  continue  long 
time  after  the  rain  is  past:  as  if  the  water  did 
multiply  itself  upon  the  air,  by  the  help  of  the 
coldness  and  condensation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
consort  of  the  first  water. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  venomoue  quality 
if  mofCeflcHu 

26.  The  French,  which  put  off  the  name  of 
the  French  disease  unto  the  name  of  the  disease 
of  Naples,  do  report,  that  at  the  siege  of  Naples, 
there  were  certain  wicked  merchants  that  barrelled 
up  man*s  fiesh,  of  some  that  had  been  lately  slain 
in  Barbary,  and  sold  it  for  tunney ;  and  that  upon 
that  foul  and  high  nourishment  was  the  original 
of  that  disease.  Which  may  well  be,  for  that  it 
is  certain  that  the  cannibals  in  the  West  Indies 
eat  man*s  flesh:  and  the  West  Indies  were  full 
of  the  pox  when  they  were  first  discovered :  and 
at  this  day  the  roortalest  poisons,  practised  by 
the  West  Indians,  have  some  mixture  of  the 
blood,  or  fat,  or  flesh  of  man :  and  divers  witches 
and  sorceresses,  as  well  amongst  the  heathen,  as 
amongst  the  Christians,  have  fed  upon  roan*s 
flesh,  to  aid,  as  it  seemeth,  their  imagination, 
with  high  and  foul  vapours. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  wrsion  and  tram-' 
mutation  of  air  into  water, 

27.  It  seemeth  that  there  be  tiiese  ways,  in 
likelihood,  of  version  of  vapours  of  air  into 
water  and  moisture.  The  first  is  cold;  which 
doth  manifestly  condense ;  as  we  see  in  the  con- 
tracting of  the  air  in  the  weather-glass;  whereby 
it  is  a  degree  nearer  to  water.  We  see  it  also  in 
the  generation  of  springs,  which  the  ancients 
thought,  very  probably,  to  be  made  by  the  version 
of  air  into  water,  holpen  by  the  rest,  which  the 
air  hath  in  those  parts ;  whereby  it  cannot  dissi- 
pate. And  by  the  coldness  of  rocks ;  for  there 
springs  are  chiefly  generated.  We  see  it  also  in 
the  effects  of  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  as 
they  call  it,  of  the  air ;  which  produceth  dews 
and  rains.  And  the  experiment  of  turning  water 
into  ice,  by  snow,  nitre,  and  salt,  whereof  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  would  be  transferred  to  the 
turning  of  air  into  water.  The  second  way  is  by 
compression;  as  in  stillatories,  where  the  vapour 
is  turned  back  upon  itself,  by  the  encounter  of 
the  sides  of  the  stiUatory ;  and  in  the  dew  upon 
the  covers  of  boiling  pots;  and  in  the  dew 
towards  rain,  upon  marble  and  wainscot.  But 
this  is  like  to  do  no  great  effect;  except  it  be 
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opon  TapoaiBy  and  gross  air,  that  are  already 
very  near  in  degree  to  water.  The  (iiird  is  that, 
which  may  be  searched  into,  but  doth  not  yet 
appear;  which  is,  by  mingling  of  moist  vapours 
with  air;  and  trying  if  they  will  not  bring  a  re- 
turn of  more  water  than  the  water  was  at  first: 
for  if  so,  that  increase  is  a  yersion  of  the  air: 
therefore  put  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  stillatory, 
with  the  neb  stopped;  weigh  the  waiter  first; 
hang  in  the  middle  of  the  stillatoiy  a  laige 
spunge ;  and  see  what  quantity  of  water  you  can 
crush  out  of  it;  and  what  it  is  more  or  less  com- 
pared with  the  water  spent;  for  you  must  under- 
stand, that  if  any  yersion  can  be  wrought,  it  will 
be  easiliest  done  in  small  pores :  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  pjpscribe  a  spunge.  The  fourth 
way  is  probable  also,  though  not  appearing; 
which  is,  by  receiving  the  air  into  the  small  pores 
of  bodies:  for,  as  hath  been  said,  every  thing  in 
small  quantity  is  mora  easy  for  version;  and 
tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort 
of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more 
dense  body ;  but  in  entire  bodies  it  is  checked ; 
because  if  the  air  should  condense,  there  is 
nothing  to  succeed :  therefore  it  must  be  in  loose 
bodies,  as  sand,  and  powder;  which  we  see,  if 
they  lie  close,  of  themselves  gather  moisture. 

Experiment  BoKUnry  touching  he^  towards  the 
beauty  and  gaodfeaturee  rfpertons. 
28.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients; 
that  whelps,  or  other  creatures,  if  they  be  put 
young  into  such  a  cage  or  box,  as  they  cannot 
rise  to  their  stature,  but  may  increase  in  breadth 
or  length,  will  grow  accordingly  as  they  can  get 
room ;  which  if  it  be  true  and  feasible,  and  that 
the  young  creature  so  pressed  and  straitened, 
doth  not  thereupon  die,  it  is  a  means  to  produce 
dwarf  creatures,  and  in  a  very  strange  figure. 
This  is  certain,  and  noted  long  since,  that  the 
pressure  or  forming  of  parts  of  creatures,  when 
they  are  very  young,  doth  alter  the  shape  not  a 
little:  as  the  stroking  of  the  heads  of  infants, 
between  the  hands,  was  noted  of  old,  to  make 
«^  Macrocephali ;"  which  shape  of  the  head,  at 
that  time,  was  esteemed.  And  the  raising  gently 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  doth  prevent  the  de- 
formity of  a  saddle  nose.  Which  observation 
well  weighed,  may  teach  a  means  to  make  the 
persons  of  men  and  women,  in  many  kinds, 
more  comely  and  better  featured  than  otherwise 
they  would  be;  by  the  forming  and  shaping  of 
them  in  their  infency:  as  by  stroking  up  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  to  keep  them  from  falling 
down  too  low ;  and  by  stroking  up  the  forehead, 
to  keep  them  from  being  low-foreheaded.  And 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  swathe  in^ts,  that 
they  may  grow  more  straight,  and  better  shaped : 
and  we  see  young  women,  by  wearing  strait 
bodice,  keep  themselves  from  being  gross  and 
corpulent. 


Experiment  toliiarif  touching  the  cotidenaing  *f 
air  in  each  $ort  a»  it  may  put  on  weighty  am^ 
yield  nourishment. 

29.  Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  many  of  them 
shoot  forth;  and  so  will  penny-royal;  and  so 
will  an  herb  called  orpin ;  with  which  they  usa 
in  the  country  to  trim  their  houses,  binding  it  to  a 
lath  or  stick,  and  setting  it  against  a  wall.  We 
see  it  likewise  more  especially  in  the  greater 
semper-vive,  which  will  put  out  branches,  two  or 
three  yeare:  but  it  is  true,  that  commonly  they 
wrap  the  root  in  a  cloth  besmeared  wi^  oil,  and 
renew  it  once  in  half  a  year.  The  like  is  reported, 
by  some  of  the  ancients,  of  the  stalks  of  lilies. 
The  cause  is ;  for  that  these  plan^  have  a  strong, 
dense,  and  succulent  moisture,  which  is  not  apt 
to  exhale;  and  so  is  able,  from  the  old  store, 
without  drawing  help  from  the  earth,  to  sufiica 
the  sprouting  of  the  plant:  and  this  sprouting  is 
chiefly  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer;  which 
are  the  times  of  putting  forth.  We  see  also,  that 
stumps  of  trees  lying  out  of  the  ground,  will  put 
forth  sprouts  for  a  time.  But  it  is  a  noble  trial, 
and  of  very  great  consequence,  to  tiy  whether 
these  things,  in  the  sprouting,  do  increase  weight; 
which  must  be  tried,  by  weighing  them  before 
they  be  hanged  up;  and  afterwards  again,  when 
they  are  sprouted.  For  if  they  increase  not  in 
weight,  then  it  is  no  more  but  this;  that  what 
they  send  forth  in  the  sprout,  they  lose  in  some 
other  part:  for  if  they  gather  weight,  then  it  is 
«<magnale  nature;'*  for  it  it  showeth  that  air 
may  be  made  so  to  be  condensed  as  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  dense  body ;  whereas  the  race  and 
period  of  all  things,  here  above  the  earth,  is  to 
extenuate  and  turn  things  to  be  more  pneumatical 
and  rare;  and  not  to  be  retrograde,  from  pneu- 
matical to  that  which  is  dense.  It  showeth  also, 
that  air  can  nourish;  which  is  another  great 
matter  of  consequence.  Note,  that  to  try  this, 
the  experiment  of  the  semper-vive  must  be  made 
without  oiling  the  cloth ;  for  else,  it  may  be,  the 
plant  receiveth  nourishment  from  the  oil. 

Experiment  eolitary  touching  the  commixture  ef 
flame  and  air,  and  the  great  force  thereof, 

30.  Flame  and  air  do  not  mingle,  except  it  be 
in  an  instant ;  or  in  the  vital  spirits  of  vegetables 
and  living  creatures.  In  gunpowder,  the  force 
of  it  hath  been  ascribed  to  rarefaction  of  the 
earthy  substance  into  flame;  and  thus  far  it  is 
trae:  and  then,  foreooth,  it  is  become  another 
element;  the  form  whereof  occupieth  more  place; 
and  so  of  necessity,  followeth  a  dilatadon;  and 
therefore,  lest  two  bodies  should  be  in  one  place, 
there  must  needs  also  follow  an  expulsion  of  tho 
pellet;  or  blowing  up  of  the  mine.  But  these 
are  crude  and  ignorant  speculations.  For  flame, 
if  tliere  were  nothing  else,  except  it  were  in  very 
great  quantity,  will  be  suffocate  with  any  hard 
body,  such  as  a  pellet  is ;  or  the  barrel  of  a  guot 
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•o  as  the  flame  would  not  expel  the  hard  body ; 
but  the  bard  body  would  kill  the  flame,  and  not 
sufier  it  to  kindle  or  spread.  But  the  cause  of 
this  so  potent  a  motion,  is  the  nitre,  which  we  call 
otherwise  saltpetre,  which  haying  in  it  a  notable 
erude  and  windy  spirit,  first  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire  suddenly  dilateth  itself;  and  we  know  that 
simple  air,  being  pretematurally  attenuated  by 
beat,  will  make  itself  room,  and  break  and 
blow  up  that  which  resisteth  it;  and  secondly, 
when  the  nitre  hath  dilated  itself,  it  bloweth 
abroad  the  flame,  as  an  inward  bellows.  And 
therefore  we  see  that  brimstone,  pitch,  camphire, 
wild-fire,  and  dirers  other  inflammable  matters, 
though  they  bum  cruelly,  and  are  hard  to  quench, 
yet  they  make  no  such  fiery  wind  as  gunpowder 
doth ;  and  on  the  other  side,  we  see  that  quick- 
silrer,  which  is  a  most  crude  and  watery  body, 
heated,  and  pent  in,  hath  the  like  force  with  gun- 
powder. As  for  Hying  creatures,  it  is  certain, 
their  rital  spirits  are  a  substance  compounded  of 
an  airy  and  flamy  matter;  and  though  air  and 
flame  being  free,  will  not  well  mingle ;  yet  bound 
in  by  a  body  that  hath  some  fixing,  they  will. 
For  that  you  may  best  see  in  those  two  bodies, 
which  are  their  aliments,  water  and  oil ;  for  they 
likewise  will  not  well  mingle  of  themselyes ;  but 
in  the  bodies  of  plants,  and  Hying  creatures,  they 
will.  It  is  no  manrel  therefore,  that  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits,  in  the  cells  of  the  brain,  and 
canals  of  the  sinews,  are  able  to  moye  the  whole 
body,  which  is  of  so  great  mass,  both  with  so 
great  force,  as  in  wrestling,  leaping;  and  with 
so  great  swiftness,  as  in  playing  diyision  upon 
the  lute.  Such  is  the  force  of  these  two  natures, 
air  and  flame,  when  they  incorporate. 

Experiment  BoHtary  t&uehing  the  ueret  nature  of 
Jittme. 
31.  Take  a  small  wax  candle,  and  put  it  in  a 
socket  of  brass  or  iron;  then  set  it  upright  in  a 
porringer  full  of  spirit  of  wine  heated :  then  set 
both  the  candle  and  spirit  of  wine  on  fire,  and  yon 
shall  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  open  itself,  and 
become  four  or  fiye  times  bigger  than  otherwise 
it  would  haye  been ;  and  appear  in  figure  globu- 
lar, and  not  in  pyramis.  You  shall  see  also,  that 
the  inward  flame  of  the  candle  keepeth  colour, 
and  doth  not  wax  any  whit  blue  towards  the 
colour  of  the  outward  flame  of  the  spirit  of  wine. 
This  is  a  noble  instance;  wherein  two  things 
are  most  remarkable :  the  one,  that  one  flame 
within  another  quencheth  not;  but  is  a  fixed 
body,  and  continueth  as  air  or  water  do.  And 
therefore  flame  would  stiU  ascend  upwards  in  one 
greatness,  if  it  were  not  quenched  on  the  sides : 
and  the  greater  the  flame  is  at  the  bottom,  the 
higher  is  the  rise.  The  other,  that  flame  doth 
net  mingle  with  flame,  as  air  doth  with  air,  or 
water  with  water,  but  only  remaineth  contiguous ; 
as  it  Cometh  to  pass  betwixt  consisting  bodies. 


It  appeareth  also,  that  the  form  of  a  pyramis  in 
flame,  which  we  usuaUy  see,  is  merely  by  acci- 
dent, and  that  the  air  about,  by  quenching  the 
sides  of  the  flame,  crusheth  it,  and  extenuateth 
it  inta  that  form ;  for  of  itself  it  would  be  round ; 
and  therefore  smoke  is  in  the  figure  of  a  pyramis 
reyersed ;  for  the  air  quencheth  the  flame,  and 
receiyeth  the  smoke.  Note  also,  that  the  flame 
of  the  candle,  within  the  flame  of  the  spirit  of 
wine,  is  troubled  ;  and  doth  not  only  open  and 
moye  upwards,  but  moyeth  waying,  and  to  and 
fro;  .as  if  flame  of  its  own  nature,  if  it  were  not 
quenched,  would  roll  and  turn,  as  well  as  moye 
upwards.  By  all  which  it  should  seem,  that  the 
celestial  bodies,  most  of  them,  are  true  fires  ot 
flames,  as  the  Stoics  held ;  more  fine,  perhaps, 
and  rarified  than  our  flame  is.  For  ^ey  are  aU 
globular  and  determinate;  they  haye  rotation; 
and  they  haye  the  colour  and  splendour  of  flame : 
so  that  flame  aboye  is  durable,  and  consistent,  and 
in  its  natural  place ;  but  with  us  it  is  a  stranger, 
and  momentarjr,  and  impure :  like  Vulcan  that 
halted  with  his  faU. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  tke  different  force  of 
flame  in  the  midst  and  on  Vu,  sides, 

32.  Take  an  arrow,  and  hold  it  in  flame  for  the 
space  of  ten  pulses,  and  when  it  cometh  forth, 
you  shaU  find  those  parts  of  the  arrow  which 
were  on  the  outsides  of  the  flame  more  burned, 
blacked,  and  turned  almost  into  a  coal,  whereas 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  flame  will  be  as  if  the 
fire  had  scarce  touched  it.  This  is  an  instance 
of  great  consequence  for  the  discoyery  of  the 
nature  of  flame ;  and  showeth  manifestly,  that 
flame  bumeth  more  yiolently  towards  the  sides 
than  in  the  midst:  and  which  is  more,  that  heat 
or  fire  is  not  yiolent  or  furious,  but  where  it  is 
checked  and  pent.  And  therefore  the  Peripate- 
tics, howsoeyer  their  opinion  of  an  element  of  fire 
aboye  the  air  is  justly  exploded,  in  that  point 
they  acquit  themselyes  well :  for  being  opposed, 
that  if  there  were  a  sphere  of  fire,  that  encom- 
passed the  earth  so  near  hand,  it  were  impossible 
but  all  things  should  be  burnt  up ;  they  answer, 
that  the  pure  elemental  fire,  in  its  own  place,  and 
not  irritated,  is  but  of  a  moderate  heat. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  decrease  of  the 
natural  motion  tf  gravity  ^  in  great  distance  from 
the  earth  f  or  within  some  depth  of  the  earth, 

33.  It  is  affirmed  constantly  by  many,  as  a 
usual  experiment,  that  a  lump  of  ore  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  mine  will  be  tumbled  and  stirred  by 
two  men*s  strength,  which,  if  you  bring  it  to  the 
top  of  the  earth,  will  ask  six  men's  strength  at 
the  least  to  stir  it.  It  is  a  noble  instance,  and  is 
fit  to  be  tried  to  ^e  full;  for  it  is  yery  probable, 
that  the  motion  of  grayity  worketh  weakly,  both 
far  from  the  earth,  and  also  within  the  earth :  the 
former,  because  the  appetite  of  union  of  dense 
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bodies  with  the  eaitli,  in  XMpect  of  the  dbtance, 
is  more  dull :  the  lattery  because  the  body  hath 
in  part  attained  its  nature  when  it  is  in  some 
depth  in  the  earth.  For  as  for  the  moving  to  a 
point  or  place,  which  was  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients, it  is  a  mere  yanity. 

Experimttd  woliiary  tauMng  the  eoniraeiion  of 
bodie$  in  buOS^  by  the  mixture  of  the  more  HqtUd 
body  with  the  more  woUd, 
34.  It  is  strange  how  the  ancients  took  up  ex- 
periments upon  credit,  and  yet  did  build  great 
mattera  upon  them.  The  obsenration  of  some  of 
the  best  of  them,  deliTCied  confidently,  is,  that  a 
▼essel  filled  with  ashes  will  receiye  the  like 
quantity  of  water  that  it  would  haTC  done  if  it 
had  been  empty.  But  this  is  utterly  untroe,  for 
the  water  will  not  go  in  by  a  fifth  part.  And  I 
suppose,  tiiat  that  fifth  part  is  the  difference  of  the 
lying  close,  or  open,  of  the  ashes ;  as  we  see 
that  ashes  alone,  if  they  be  hard  pressed,  will  lie 
in  less  room :  and  so  the  ashes  with  air  between, 
lie  looser;  and  with  water  closer.  For  I  have 
not  yet  found  certainly,  that  the  water  itself,  by 
mixture  of  ashes  or  dust,  will  shrink  or  draw 
into  less  room. 

Experiment  eoMiary  touching  the  making  vinea 
morefruitfuL 
85.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  lay 
good  store  of  kernels  of  grapes  about  the  root  of 
a  Tine,  it  will  make  the  line  come  earlier  and 
prosper  better.  It  may  be  tried  with  other  ker- 
nels laid  about  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  same 
kind ;  as  figs,  kernels  of  apples,  &c.  The  cause 
may  be,  for  that  the  kernels  drew  out  of  the  earth 
juice  fit  to  nourish  the  tree,  as  those  that  would 
be  trees  of  themseWes,  though  there  were  no 
root;  but  the  root  being  of  greater  strength  rob- 
beth  and  devoureth  the  nourishment,  when  they 
hsTe  drawn  it :  as  great  fishes  devour  little. 

Ejqferimente  in  eonaort  touching  purging  medi' 


86.  The  operation  of  purging  medicines  and 
the  causes  thereof,  hare  been  thought  to  be  a 
great  secret;  and  so  according  to  the  slothful 
manner  of  men,  it  is  referred  to  a  hidden  proprie- 
ty, a  specifical  virtue,  and  a  fourth  quality,  and 
the  like  shifts  of  ignorance.  The  causes  of  purg^ 
ing  are  divera :  all  plain  and  perepicuous,  and 
thoroughly  maintained  by  experience.  The  firat 
is,  that  whatsoerer  cannot  be  orereome  and  di- 
gested by  the  stomach,  is  by  the  stomach  either 
put  up  by  Tomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guts ;  and 
by  that  motion  of  expulsion  in  the  stomach  and 
guts,  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  orifices  of  the 
veins,  and  the  like,  are  moved  to  expel  by  con- 
sent. For  nothing  is  more  frequent  dian  motion 
uf  consent  in  the  body  of  man.  This  surcharge 
of  the  stomach  is  caused  either  by  the  quality  of 


the  medicine,  or  by  the  quantity.  The  qualitiee 
are  three ;  extreme  bitter,  as  in  aloes,  coloquinti- 
da,  &c.  loathsome  and  of  horrible  taste,  as  in 
agaric,  black  hellebore,  &c.  and  of  secret  malign 
nity,  and  disagreement  towards  man's  body,  many 
times  not  appearing  much  in  the  taste,  as  in 
scammony,  mechoachan,  antimony,  &c.  And 
note  well,  that  if  there  be  any  medicine  that  purg- 
eth,  and  hath  neither  of  the  firat  two  manifest 
qualities,  it  is  to  be  held  suspected  as  a  kind  of 
poison;  for  that  it  worketh  either  by  corrosion, 
or  by  a  secret  maligrnity,  and  enmity  to  nature; 
and  therefore  such  medicines  are  warily  to  be 
prepared  and  used.  The  quantity  of  that  which 
is  taken  doth  also  cause  purging;  as  we  see  id  a 
great  quantity  of  new  milk  from  the  cow ;  yea 
and  a  great  quantity  of  meat ;  for  surfeits  many 
times  turn  to  purges,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. Therefore  we  see  generally,  that  the 
working  of  purging  medicines  cometh  two  or 
three  houra  after  the  medicines  taken :  for  that 
the  stomach  firat  maketh  a  proof  whether  it  can 
concoct  them.  And  the  like  happeneth  after  sur- 
feits, or  milk  in  too  great  quantity. 

37.  A  second  cause  is  mordication  of  the  orifices 
of  the  parts ;  especially  of  the  mesentery  veins ; 
as  it  is  seen,  that  salt,  or  any  such  thing  that  is 
sharp  and  biting,  put  in  the  fundament,  doth  pro- 
voke the  part  to  expel ;  and  mustard  provoketh 
sneezing :  and  any  sharp  thing  to  the  eyes  pro- 
voketh teara.  And  therefore  we  see  that  almost 
all  purgere  have  a  kind  of  twitching  and  vellica- 
tion,  besides  the  griping  which  cometh  of  wind. 
And  if  this  mordication  be  in  an  over-high  degree, 
it  is  little  better  than  the  corrosion  of  poison ; 
and  it  cometh  to  pass  sometimes  in  antimony, 
especially  if  it  be  given  to  bodies  not  replete  with 
humoura ;  for  where  humoura  abound,  the  hu- 
moura  save  the  parts. 

38.  The  third  cause  is  attraction :  for  I  do  not 
deny,  but  that  purging  medicines  have  in  them 
a  direct  force  of  attraction:  as  drawing  plaistera 
have  in  surgery:  and  we  see  sage  or  betony 
bruised,  sneezing  powder,  and  other  powdera,  or 
liquora,  which  Uie  physicians  call  ^errhines,*' 
put  into  the  nose,  draw  phlegm  and  watar  from 
the  head ;  and  so  it  is  in  apophlegmatisms  and 
gargarisms,  that  draw  the  rheum  down  by  the 
palate.  And  by  this  virtue,  no  doubt,  some  pur- 
gera  draw  more  one  humour,  and  some  anotiier, 
according  to  the  opinion  received:  as  rhubarb 
draweth  choler ;  sena  melancholy ;  agaric  phlegm, 
^cc  but  yet,  more  or  less,  they  draw  promiscu- 
ously. And  note  also,  that  besides  sympathy 
between  the  purger  and  the  humour,  there  is  alsc 
another  cause  why  some  medicines  draw  som«> 
humour  more  than  another.  And  it  is,  for  that 
some  medicines  work  quicker  than  othera :  and 
they  that  draw  quick,  draw  only  the  lighter  and 
more  fluid  humoura;  and  they  that  draw  slow. 
woriL  upon  the  more  tough  and  viscous  homcuis. 
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JLnd  therefore  mm  ttxM  hi^m  bow  they  take 
ifaabarb,  and  the  like,  alone  ftuttiiliarly;  for  it 
taketh  only  the  lightest  t>art  of  the  hiimoiir  away, 
and  leaved  the  mass  of  hifcihoars  more  obstinate. 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  Wormwood,  which 
is  so  mnch  magnified. 

39.  The  fourth  catse  it  flatnosity;  for  wind 
stirred  moVeth  to  expel :  a^d  we  find  that  in  ef- 
fect all  purgers  have  iii  them  a  raw  spiril  or  wind ; 
srhich  is  the  principal  cansJB  of  t(Mon  in  the  sto- 
mach and  belly.  And  therefore  pUrgera  lose, 
most  of  them,  the  virtue  by  deoocUon  upon  the 
tre ;  and  for  that  cause  are  given  chiefly  in  in- 
fcyiion.  Juice,  or  powder. 

40.  The  fifth  cause  is  compression  or  crushing; 
as  when  water  is  crushied  out  of  a  sponge :  so 
we  see  that  taking  cold  moireth  looseness  by 
contraction  of  the  skin  and  outward  parts ;  and 
so  doth  cold  likewise  cause  rheums,  and  deflux- 
ions  from  the  head ;  and  some  astringent  plaistere 
crush  out  purulent  matter.  This  kind  of  opera- 
tion is  not  found  in  many  medicines ;  myrobolanes 
have  it ;  and  it  may  be  the  barks  of  peaches ; 
for  this  virtue  requireth  an  astriction ;  but  such 
an  astriction  as  is  not  grateful  to  the  body ;  for  a 
pleasing  astriction  doth  rether  bind  in  the  hu- 
mours than  expel  them :  and  the^fbre,  such  as- 
triction is  found  m  things  of  a  hareh  taste. 

41.  The  sixth  cause  is  lubrefaction  and  relaxa- 
tion. As  we  see  in  medicines  emollient;  such 
as  are  milk,  honey,  mallows,  lettuce,  mereurial, 
pellitory  of  the  wall,  and  othera.  There  is  also 
a  secret  virtue  of  relaxation  in  cold :  for  the  heat 
of  the  body  bindeth  the  parte  and  humoure  to- 
gether, which  cold  relaxeth :  as  it  is  seen  in  urine, 
blood,  pottage,  or  the  like;  which,  if  they  be 
cold,  break  and  dissolve.  And  by  this  kind  of 
rdaxation,  fear  looseneth  the  belly :  because  the 
heat  retiring  inwards  towards  the  heart,  the  guto, 
and  other  parte  are  relaxed ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  fear  also  causeth  trembling  in  the  sinews. 
And  of  this  kind  of  purgere  are  some  medicines 
made  of  mercury. 

42.  The  seventh  cause  is  abstenion ;  which 
is  plainly  a  scouring  off,  or  incision  of  the  more 
viscous  humours,  and  making  the  humoun  more 
fluid;  and  cutting  between  them  and  the  part; 
as  is  found  in  nitrous  water,  which  scoureth  linen 
eloth  speedily  from  the  foulness.  But  this  incision 
must  beby  a  sharpness,  without  astriction :  which 
we  find  in  salt,  wormwood,  oxymel,  and  the  like. 

43.  There  be  medicines  that  move  stools,  and 
not  urine;  some  other,  urine,  and  not  stools. 
Tliose  that  purge  by  stool  are  such  as  enter  not 
at  all,  or  littie,  into  the  mesentery  vein:  but 
either  at  the  first  are  not  digestible  by  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  move  immediately  downwards  to 
the  guto ;  or  else  are  afterwards  rejected  by  the 
mesentery  veins,  and  so  turn  likewise  downwards 
to  the  goto ;  and  of  these  two  kinds  are  most 
punrera.    B*it  those  tiiat  move  urine  are  such  as 


are  well  digested  of  the  stomach,  and  well  re- 
ceived also  of  the  mesenteiy  veins ;  so  they  come 
as  far  as  the  liver,  which  sendeth  urine  to  the 
bladder,  as  the  whey  of  blood :  and  those  medi- 
cines being  opening  and  piereing  do  fortify  die 
operation  of  the  liver,  in  sending  down  the  wheyey 
part  of  the  blood  to  the  reins.  For  medicines 
urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection  and  indigtsstion, 
as  solutive  do. 

44.  There  be  diven  ihedicines,  which  in  greater 
quantity  move  stool,  and  in  smaller  urine :  and 
so  contrariwise,  some  that  in  greater  quantity 
move  urine,  and  in  smaller  stool.  Of  the  former 
sort  is  rhubarb,  and  some  others.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  rhubarb  is  a  medicine  which  tiie  stomach 
in  a  small  quantity  doth  digest  and  overcome, 
being  not  flatuous  nor  loathsome,  and  so  sendeth 
it  to  the  mesentery  veins ;  and  so  being  opening 
it  hdpeth  down  nrine :  but  in  a  greater  quantity, 
the  stomach  cannot  overcome  it,  and  so  it  goeth 
to  the  gute.  Pepper  by  some  of  the  anciento  is 
noted  to  be  of  the  aiecond  sort;  which  being  in 
small  quantity,  moveth  wind  in  the  stomach  and 
gute,  and  so  expelleth  by  stool;  but  being  in 
greater  quantity,  dissipateth  the  wind ;  and  itself 
gettoth  to  the  mesentery  veins,  and  so  to  the  liver 
and  reins;  where,  by  heating  and  opening,  it 
sendetii  down  urine  more  plentifully. 

Exparimenii  in  eomori  touching  meaU  and  drinki 
that  art  moti  nourithing* 

45.  "We  have  spoken  of  evacuating  of  the  body ; 
We  will  now  speak  soiAething  of  the  filling  of  it, 
by  restoratives  in  consumptions  and  emaciating 
diseases.  In  vegetebles,  there  is  one  part  that  is 
more  nourishing  than  another ;  as  grains  and  roote 
nourish  more  ihan  the  leaves ;  insomuch  as  the 
order  of  the  Foliatanee  was  put  down  by  the  pope, 
as  finding  leavee  unable  to  nourish  man*s  body. 
Whether  there  be  that  difference  in  the  flesh  of 
living  creatures  is  not  well  inquired,  as  whether 
liven,  and  other  entrails  be  not  more  nourishing 
tiian  the  outward  flesh.  We  find  that  amongst 
the  Romans,  a  goose's  liver  was  a  great  delicacy ; 
insomuch  as  they  had  artificial  means  to  make  it 
fair  and  great ;  but  whether  it  were  more  nourish- 
ing appeareth  not.  It  is  certain,  that  marrow  is 
more  nourishing  than  fat.  And  I  conceive  that 
some  decoction  of  bones  and  sinews,  stamped  and 
well  strained,  would  be  a  very  nourishing  broth : 
we  find  also  that  Scoteh  skinck,  which  is  a  pot- 
tage of  strong  nourishment,  is  made  with  the 
knees  and  sinews  of  beef,  but  long  boiled :  jelly 
also,  which  they  use  for  a  restorative,  is  chiefiy 
made  of  knuckles  of  veal.  The  pulp  that  is  with- 
in the  crawfish  or  crab,  which  they  spice  and 
butter,  is  more  nourishing  tiian  the  flesh  of  the 
crab  or  crawfish.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  clearly 
more  nourishing  tiisn  the  whites.  So  that  it 
should  seem,  that  the  parte  of  living  creatures  that 
lie  more  inwods,  nooriah  more  than  the  ootwmid 
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flesh;  except  it  be  the  brain:  which  the  spirits 
prey  too  much  upon*  to  leave  it  any  great  virtue 
of  nourishing.  It  seemeth  for  the  nourishing  of 
aged  men*  or  men  in  consumptions,  some  such 
thing  should  be  devised,  as  should  be  half  chylus, 
before  it  be  put  into  the  stomach. 

46.  Take  two  large  capons;  parboil  them  upon 
a  soft  fire,  by  the  space  of  an  hour  or  more,  till  in 
effect  all  the  blood  is  gone.  Add  in  the  docoction 
the  pill  of  a  sweet  lemon,  or  a  good  part  of  the  pill 
of  a  citron,  and  a  little  mace.  C  ut  off  the  shanks, 
and  throw  them  away.  Then  with  a  good  ff**'*^ 
ehopping>-knife  mince  the  two  cap<»-f  <>one8  and 
all,  as  small  as  ordinary  *»i«««d  meat;  put  them 
into  a  large  nes>«  boulter ;  then  take  a  kilderkin 
uweotand  woU  scasoned,  of  four  gallons  of  beer, 
^tC  8s.  strength,  new  as  it  cometh  from  the  tun- 
ning: make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-hole  of 
purpose :  then  thrust  into  it  the  boulter,  in  which 
the  capons  are,  drawn  out  in  length;  let  it  steep 
in  it  three  days  and  three  nights,  the  bung-hole 
open  to  work,  then  close  the  bung-4iole,  and  so  let 
it  continue  a  day  and  half;  then  draw  it  into  bot- 
tles, and  you  may  drink  it  well  after  three  days' 
bottling;  and  it  will  last  six  weeks:  approved. 
It  drinketh  fresh,  flowereth  and  mantleth  exceed- 
ingly;  it  drinketh  not  newish  at  all ;  it  is  an  ex- 
oellent  drink  for  a  consumption,  to  be  drunk  either 
alone,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer.  It  quench- 
eth  thirst,  and  hath  no  whit  of  windiness.  Note, 
that  it  is  not  possible,  that  meat  and  bread,  either 
in  broths,  or  taken  with  drink,  as  is  used,  should 
get  forth  into  the  veins  and  outward  parts  so  finely 
and  easily  as  when  it  is  thus  incorporate,  and 
made  almost  a  chylus  aforehand. 

47.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brew  with 
potatoe  roots,  or  burr  roots,  or  the  pith  of  arti- 
chokes, which  are  nourishing  meats :  it  may  be 
tried  also  with  other  flesh ;  as  pheasant,  partridge, 
youngpork,  pig,  venison,  especially  of  young  deer, 
&c 

48.  A  mortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons, 
stamped  and  strained,  and  mingled,  after  it  is 
made,  with  like  quantity,  at  the  least,  of  almond 
butter,  is  an  excellent  meat  to  nourish  those  that 
are  weak;  better  than  blanckmanger,  or  jelly: 
and  so  is  the  cullice  of  cocks,  boiled  thick  with 
the  like  mixture  of  almond  butter;  for  the  mort- 
ress or  cullice,  of  itself,  is  more  savoury  and 
strong,  and  not  so  &L  for  nourishing  of  weak 
bodies;  but  the  almonds,  that  are  not  of  so  high 
a  taste  as  flesh,  do  excellently  qualify  it. 

49.  Indian  maiz  hath,  of  certain,  an  excellent 
spirit  of  nourishment;  but  it  must  be  throughly 
boiled,  and  made  into  a  maix^ream  like  a  barley- 
cream.  I  judge  the  same  of  rice,  made  into  a 
crsam ;  inj  rice  is  in  Turkey,  and  other  countries 
of  the  east,  most  fed  upon;  but  it  must  be 
thoroughly  boiled  in  respect  of  the  hardness  of 
it,  and  also  because  otherwise  it  bindeth  the  body 
too  much. 


50.  Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  musty, 
joined  with  almonds  in  almond  milk ;  or  made 
into  a  milk  of  themselves,  like  unto  almond  milk, 
but  more  green,  are  an  exceUent  nourishei :  but 
you  shall  do  well  to  add  a  little  ginger,  scraped, 
because  they  are  not  without  some  subtile  windi- 


51.  Milk  warm  from  the  co^  ^  /!p««i  «u  ue  a 
great  nourisher,  and  -  «^^  remedy  in  consump- 
tions :  but  tK**^  you  must  put  into  it,  when  you 
luiii*  «iie  cow,  two  little  bags;  the  one  of  powder 
of  mint,  the  other  of  powder  of  red  roses ;  for  they 
keep  the  milk  somewhat  from  turning  or  curdling 
in  ibe  stomach;  and  put  in  sugar  also,  for  the 
same  cause,  and  hardly  for  the  taste's  sake; 
but  you  must  drink  a  good  draught,  that  it 
may  stay  less  time  in  the  stomach,  lest  it 
curdle :  and  let  the  cup  into  which  you  milk  the 
cow,  be  set  in  a  greater  cup  of  hot  water,  that 
you  may  take  it  warm.  And  cow  milk  thus  pre- 
pared, I  judge  to  be  better  for  a  consumption  than 
ass  milk,  which,  it  is  true,  tumeth  not  so  easily, 
but  it  is  a  little  harsh ;  marry  it  is  more  proper 
for  sharpness  of  urine,  and  exuleeration  of  the 
bladder,  and  all  manner  of  lenifying.  Woman's 
milk  likewise  is  prescribed,  when  all  fail ;  but  I 
commend  it  not,  as  being  a  little  too  near  the 
juice  of  man's  body,  to  be  a  good  nourisher ;  ex- 
cept it  be  in  infanta,  to  whom  it  is  natural. 

52.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  newly  drawn,  with 
sugar  and  a  little  spice,  spread  upon  bread  toasted, 
is  an  excellent  nourisher :  but  then  to  keep  the 
oil  from  trying  in  the  stomach,  you  must  drink  a 
good  draught  of  mild  beer  after  it;  and  to  keep  it 
from  relaxing  the  stomach  too  much,  you  must 
put  in  a  little  powder  of  cinnamon. 

53.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  of  themselves  so  well 
prepared  by  nature  for  nourishment,  as,  so  they  be 
poached,  or  reare  boiled,  they  need  no  other  prepa- 
ration  or  mixture;  yet  they  may  be  taken  also 
raw,  when  they  are  new  laid,  with  Malmsey,  or 
sweet  wine :  you  shall  do  well  to  put  in  some  few 
slices  of  eryngium  roots,  and  a  little  ambergrice ; 
for  by  this  means,  besides  the  immediate  faculty 
of  nourishment,  such  drink  will  strengthen  the 
back,  so  that  it  will  not  draw  down  the  urine  too 
fast;  for  too  much  urine  doth  always  hinder 
nourishment. 

64.  Mincing  of  meat,  as  in  pies,  and  buttered 
minced  meat,  saveth  the  grinding  of  the  teeth ; 
and  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  is  more  nourishing, 
especially  in  age,  or  to  them  that  have  weak  teeth ; 
but  the  butter  is  not  so  proper  for  weak  bodies ; 
and  therefore  it  were  good  to  moisten  it  with  a 
little  claret  wine,  pill  of  lemon  or  orange,  cut 
small,  sugar,  and  a  very  little  cinnamon  or  nut- 
meg. As  for  ohuets,  which  are  likewise  minced 
meat,  instead  of  butter  and  fat,  it  were  good  to 
moisten  them,  partly  with  cream,  or  almond,  or 
pistacho  milk:  or  barley,  or  maiz-cream ;  adding 
a  little  coriander  feed  and  caraway  seed,  aoi  a 
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very  ^*>V  saffron.    The  more  full  handling  of 
al!iD»i%<^»tian  we  resenre  to  the  due  place. 

Wa  haTA  hitherto  handled  the  particulars  which 
yield  best,  and  easiest,  and  plentifullest  nourish- 
ment; and  now  we  will  speak  of  the  best  means 
of  conye]ring  and  converting  the  nourishment. 
.  65.  The  first  means  is  to  procure  that  the  nourish- 
menrmajyovif^  •^Khed  and  drawn  away ;  where- 
m  that  which  we  have  att«.^y  g^i^  jg  y^jy  mate- 
rial ;  to  provide  that  the  reins  afftw  mot  too  strong- 
ly an  over  great  part  of  the  blood  into  urlti^  f^ 
this  add  that  precept  of  Aristotle,  that  wine  be 
forborne  in  all  consumptions ;  for  that  the  spirits 
of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  roscid  juice  of  the 
body,  and  inter^ommon  with  the  spirits  of  the 
body,  and  so  deceive  and  rob  them  of  their  nourish- 
ment. And  therefore,  if  the  consumption,  grow- 
ing from  the  weakness  of  the  stomach,  do  force 
you  to  use  vrine,  let  it  always  be  burnt,  that  the 
quicker  spirits  may  evaporate ;  or,  at  the  least, 
quenched  with  two  littie  wedges  of  gold,  six  or 
seven  times  repeated.  Add  dso  this  provision, 
that  there  be  not  too  much  expense  of  the  nourish- 
ment, by  exhaling  and  sweating;  and  therefore  if 
the  patient  be  apt  to  sweat,  it  must  be  gentiy  re- 
strained. But  chiefly  Hippocrates*s  rule  is  to  be 
followed,  who  adviseth  quite  contrary  to  that 
which  is  in  use :  namely,  that  the  linen  or  gar- 
ment next  the  flesh  be,  in  winter,  dry  and  oft 
changed;  and  in  summer  seldom  changed,  and 
smeared  over  with  oil ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  any 
substance  that  is  fat,  doth  a  little  fill  the  pores  of 
the  body,  and  stay  sweat  in  some  degree :  but  the 
more  cleanly  way  is,  to  have  the  linen  smeared 
AghUy  over  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds;  and  not 
to  forbear  shifting  as  oft  as  is  fit. 

56.  The  second  means  b,  to  send  forth  the  nou- 
rishment into  the  parts  more  strongly ;  for  which 
the  working  must  be  by  strengthening  of  the 
stomach;  and  in  this,  because  the  stomach  is 
chiefly  comforted  by  wine  and  hot  things,  which 
otiierwise  hurt,  it  is  good  to  resort  to  outward  ap- 
plications to  the  stomach :  Wherein  it  hath  been 
tried,  that  the  quilts  of  roses,  spices,  mastic,  worm- 
wood, mint,&c.  are  nothing  so  helpful,  as  to  take 
a  cake  of  new  bread,  and  to  bedew  it  with  a  littie 
sack,  or  Alicant,  and  to  dry  it,  and  after  it  be  dried 
a  liule  before  the  fire,  to  put  it  within  a  clean 
napkin,  and  to  lay  it  to  the  stomach ;  for  it  is  cer^ 
tain,  that  all  flour  hath  a  potent  virtue  of  astrio- 
tion ;  in  so  much  as  it  hardeneth  a  piece  of  flesh, 
or  a  flower,  that  is  laid  in  it:  and  therefore  a  bag 
quilted  with  bran  is  likewise  very  good ;  but  it 
drieth  somewhat  too  much,  and  therefore  it  must 
not  lie  long. 

57.  The  third  means,  which  may  be  a  branch 
of  the  former,  is  to  send  forth  the  nourishment 
the  better  by  sleep.  For  we  see,  that  bears,  and 
other  creatures  that  sleep  in  the  winter,  wax  ex- 
'Meding  fat:  and  certain  it  is,  as  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  sleep  doth  nourish  much,  both  for 


that  the  spirits  do  less  spend  the  nourishment  in 
sleep,  than  whto  living  creatures  are  awake,  and 
because,  that  which  is  to  the  present  purpose,  it 
helpeth  to  thrust  out  the  nourishment  into  the 
parts.  Therefore  in  aged  men,  and  weak  bodies, 
and  such  as  abound  not  with  choler,  a  short  sleep 
after  dinner  doth  help  to  nourish;  for  in  such 
bodies  there  is  no  fear  of  an  over-hasty  digestion, 
which  is  the  inconvenience  of  postmeridian  sleeps. 
Sleep  also  in  the  morning,  after  the  taking  of  some- 
what of  easy  digestion,  as  milk  from  the  cow, 
^'^'"'-^^hing  broth,  or  the  like,  doth  further  nourish- 
ment :  bui  ^ia«  would  be  done  sitting  upright, 
that  the  milk  or  brDiw«i]iy  pass  the  more  speedily 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stoma<mr 

58.  The  fourth  means  is,  to  provia«>  that  the 
parts  themselves  may  draw  to  them  the  nourltik- 
ment  strongly.  There  is  an  excellent  observation 
of  Aristotie;  that  a  great  reason,  why  plants, 
some  of  them,  are  of  greater  age  than  living  crea- 
tures, is,  for  that  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves 
and  boughs :  whereas  living  creatures  put  forth 
after  their  period  of  growth,  nothing  that  is  young, 
but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  excrements,  and  no 
parts.  And  it  is  most  certain,  that  whatsoever  is 
young,  doth  draw  nourishment  better  than  that 
which  is  old ;  and  then,  that  which  is  the  myste- 
ry of  that  observation,  young  boughs,  and  leaves, 
calling  the  sap  up  to  them,  the  same  nourisheth 
the  body  in  the  passage.  And  this  we  see  nota^ 
bly  proved  also,  in  that  the  oft  cuttmg,  or  polling 
of  hedges,  trees,  and  herbs,  doth  conduce  much  to 
their  lasting.  Transfer  therefore  this  observation 
to  the  helping  of  nourishment  in  living  creatures : 
the  noblest  and  principal  use  whereof  is,  for  the 
prolongation  of  life ;  restoration  of  some  degree 
of  youth,  and  inteneration  of  the  parts ;  for  certain 
it  is,  that  there  are  in  living  creatures  parts  that 
nourish  and  repair  easily,  and  parts  that  nourish 
and  repair  hardly ;  and  you  must  refresh  and  renew 
those  that  are  easy  to  nourish,  that  the  other  may 
be  refreshed,  and  as  it  were,  drink  in  nourishment 
in  the  passage.  Now  we  see  that  draught  oxen, 
put  into  good  pasture,  recover  the  flesh  of  young 
beef;  and  men  after  long  emaciating  diets  wax 
plump  and  fat,  and  almost  new :  so  that  you  may 
surely  conclude,  that  the  frequent  and  wise  use 
of  those  emaciating  diets,  and  of  purgings,  and 
perhaps  of  some  kind  of  bleeding,  is  a  principal 
means  of  prolongation  of  life,  and  restoring  some 
degree  of  youth;  for  as  we  have  often  said,  death 
Cometh  upon  living  creatures  like  the  torment  of 
Mezentins : 

Mortom  quln  etiam  Jungetet  corpora  Tlria 
OompoDein  maaUNMqne  maniu,  atqne  ortbnt  ora. 
JBn.  TUi.  iSft. 

For  the  parts  in  man*s  body  easily  Teparable,  as 
spirits,  blood,  and  flesh,  die  in  the  embraeement 
of  the  parts  hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and 
membranes;  and  likewise  some  entrails, which 
they  reckon  amongst  the  spermatical  parts,  are 
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hard  to  repair:  though  tiiat  division  of  spermati- 
cal  and  menatraal  parts  be  bat  a  conceit  And 
this  same  obsenration  also  may  be  drawn  to  the 
present  purpose  of  nourishing  emaciated  bodies : 
and  therefore  gentle  firication  drawetb  forth  the 
nourishment,  by  making  the  parts  a  little  hungry, 
and  heating  them ;  whereby  they  call  forth  nou- 
rishment the  better.  This  frication  I  wish  to  be 
done  in  the  morning.  It  is  also  best  done  by  the 
hand,  or  a  piece  of  scarlet  wool,  wet  a  little 
with  the  oil  of  almonds,  mingled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bay-salt,  or  saffron:  we  see  that  the 
Toy  carrying  of  horses  doth  make  them  fat,  and 
in  good  liking. 

69.  The  fifth  means  is,  to  further  the  very  act 
of  assimilation  of  nourishment;  which  is  done  by 
some  outward  emoluments,  that  make  the  parts 
more  apt  to  assimilate.  For  which  I  have  com- 
pounded an  ointment  of  excellent  odour,  which  I 
call  Roman  ointment;  yide  the  receipt.  The  use 
of  it  would  be  bet^veen.  sleeps ;  for  in  the  latter 
sleep  the  parts  assimilate  chiefly. 

ExpeHmenitdUtary  touching  •«  Filum  medicinale.*' 

60.  There  be  many  medicbes,  which  by  them- 
selTes  would  do  no  cure,  but  perhaps  hurt;  but 
beingiq^plied  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  another, 
do  great  cures.  I  have  tried,  myself,  a  remedy 
for  the  gout,  which  hath  seldom  failed,  but  driven 
it  away  in  twenty-four  hours  space :  it  is  first  to 
apply  a  poultis,  of  which  ride  the  receipt,  and 
then  a  bath,  or  fomentation,  of  which  ride  the  re- 
ceipt ;  and  then  a  plaister,  vide  the  receipt.  The 
poultb  relazeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  humour 
apt  to  exhale.  The  fomentation  calleth  forth  the 
humour  by  vapours ;  but  yet  in  regard  of  the  way 
made  by  the  poultis,  draweth  gently ;  and  therefore 
draweth  the  humour  out,  and  doth  not  draw  more 
to  it;  for  it  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath 
withal  a  mixture,  though  very  little,  of  some 
stupefactive.  The  plaister  is  a  moderate  astrin- 
gent plaister,  which  repelleth  new  humour  from 
falling.  The  poultis  alone  would  make  the  part 
more  soft  and  weak,  and  apter  to  take  the  deflox- 
ion  and  impression  of  the  humour.  The  fouxon- 
tation  alone,  if  it  were  too  weak,  without  way 
made  by  the  poultis,  would  draw  forth  little;  if 
too  strong,  it  would  draw  to  the  part,  as  well  as 
draw  from  it.  The  plaister  alone  would  pen  the 
humour  already  contained  in  the  part,  and  so  ex- 
asperate it,  as  well  as  forbid  new  humour.  There- 
fore they  must  be  all  taken  in  order,  as  is  said. 
The  poultis  is  to  be  laid  to  for  two  or  three  hours : 
the  fomentation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  some- 
what better,  bebg  used  hot,  and  seven  or  eight 
times  repeated :  the  plaister  to  continue  on  still, 
till  the  pjBtrt  be  well  confirmed. 

Eacperimeni  miUUtry  iouMng  mm  by  pu§tQm^ 

61.  There  is  a  secret  way  of  cure,  unpractised, 
by  assuetude  of  that  which  in  itself  hurteth. 
Poisons  have  been  mads,  by  some,  familiar,  as 

Vol.  n.^3 


hath  been  said.  Ordinary  keepers  of  the  sick  of 
the  plague  are  seldom  infected.  Enduring  of 
tortures,  by  custom,  hath  been  made  more  easy : 
the  brooking  of  enormous  quantity  of  meats,  and 
so  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  hath  been,  by  custom, 
made  to  be  without  surfeit  or  drunkenness.  And 
generally,  diseases  that  are  chronical,  as  coughs, 
phtiiisics,  some  kinds  of  palsies,  lunacies,  &c. 
are  most  dangerous  at  the  first:  therefore  a  wise 
physician  will  consider  whether  a  disease  be  in- 
curable ;  or  whether  the  just  cure  of  it  be  not  full 
of  peril ;  and  if  he  find  it  to  be  such,  let  him  re- 
sort to  palliation;  and  alleviate  the  symptom, 
without  busying  himself  too  much  with  the  per- 
fect cure :  and  many  times,  if  the  patient  be  in- 
deed patient,  that  course  will  exceed  all  expectsr 
tion.  Likewise  the  patient  himself  may  strive,  by 
litde  and  littie,  to  overcome  the  symptom  in  the  acer- 
bation,  and  so,  by  time,  turn  suffering  into  nature. 

Experiment  toUtary  Umehing  cure  by  exuu. 

69.  Divers  diseases,  especially  chronical,  such 
as  quartan  agues,  are  sometimes  cured  by  surfeit 
and  excesses :  as  excess  of  meat,  excess  of  drink, 
extraordinary  stirring  or  lassitude,  and  the  like. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  diseases  of  continuance  get 
an  adventitious  strength  from  custom,  besides 
their  material  cause  from  the  humours ;  so  that 
the  breaking  of  the  custom  doth  leave  them  only 
to  their  first  cause ;  which  if  it  be  any  thing  weak 
will  fall  off.  Besides,  such  excesses  do  excite 
and  spur  nature,  which  thereupon  rises  more 
forcibly  against  the  disease. 

Experiment  MoliUary  touching  cure  by  m9tion  of 
consent, 

63.  There  is  in  the  body  of  man  a  great  consent 
in  the  motion  of  the  several  parts.  We  see,  it  is 
children's  sport,  to  prove  whether  they  can  rub 
upon  their  breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon 
their  forehead  with  another;  and  straightways 
they  shall  sometimes  rub  with  both  hands,  or  pat 
with  both  hands.  We  see,  that  when  the  spirits 
that  come  to  the  nostrils  expel  a  bad  scent,  the 
stomach  is  ready  to  expel  by  vomit.  We  find 
that  in  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  when  nature 
cannot  expel  by  cough,  men  fall  into  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  and  then  they  die.  So  in  pestilent  diseases, 
if  they  cannot  be  expelled  by  sweat,  they  fidl 
likewise  into  looseness;  and  that  is  commonly 
mortal.  Therefore  physicians  should  ingeniously 
contrive,  how,  by  emotions  that  are  in  their  power, 
they  may  excite  inward  motions  that  are  not  in 
their  power :  as  by  the  stench  of  feathers,  or  the 
like,  they  cure  the  rising  of  the  mother. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  cure  of  di$ea$e$  which 
are  contrary  to  prediapoeition, 

64.  Hippocrates's  aphorism,  ''in  morbis  minus,** 
is  a  good  profound  aphorismt  It  importeth,  that 
diseases,  contrary  to  the  oomplexion,  age,  sex,  se^ 
soQ  of  the  year,  diet,  &o.  aie  more  dangerous  tluui 
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thoee  that  are  eoncarreEt.  A  mtti  would  think 
it  should  be  otherwise;  for  that,  when  the  acci- 
dent of  sickness,  and  the  natural  dispositioui  do 
second  the  one  the  other,  the  disease  should  be 
more  forcible ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is,  if  you 
suppose  like  quantity  of  matter^  But  that  which 
maketh  good  the  aphorism  is,  because  such  dis- 
eases do  show  a  greater  collection  of  matter,  by 
that  they  are  able  to  OTsreome  those  natural  in- 
clinations to  the  contrary.  And  therefore  in  dis- 
eases of  that  kind,  let  the  physician  apply  himself 
more  to  purgation  than  to  alteration ;  because  die 
offence  is  in  the  quantity ;  and  the  qualities  are 
recti^ed  of  themselTes. 

Experiment  eoUiary  touching  prepanUione  brfort 
P*^g*^gj  and  eeUHng  of  tke  body  aflerufard$* 
66.  Physicians  do  wisely  prescribe,  that  there 
be  preparatives  used  before  just  purgations ;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  purgera  do  many  times  great 
hurt,  if  the  body  be  not  accommodated^  both 
before  and  after  the  purging.  The  hurt  that  they 
do,  for  want  of  preparation  before  purging^  is  by 
the  sticking  of  the  humours,  and  ^eir  not  coimng 
fair  away,  which  eauseth  in  the  body  great  peitur- 
bations  and  ill  accidents  during  the  puiging; 
and  also  the  diminishing  and  dulling  of  the  woik- 
ing  of  the  medicine  itself,  Hiat  it  purgeth  not 
sufficiently :  therefore  the  work  of  preparation  is 
double;  to  make  the  humours  fluid  and  mature, 
and  to  make  the  passages  more  open :  for  both 
those  help  to  make  the  hurooura  pass  readily. 
And  for  the  former  of  these,  syrups  are  most 
profitable :  and  for  the  latter,  apoaemes,  or  prepar- 
ing broths ;  clysters  also  help,  lest  the  medicine 
stop  in  the  guts,  and  work  gripingly.  But  it  is 
true,  that  bodies  abounding  with  humours,  and 
fat  bodies,  and  open  weather,  are  preparatives  in 
themselves;  because  they  make  the  humours 
more  fluid.  But  let  a  physician  beware,  how  he 
purge  after  hard  frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean 
body,  without  preparation.  For  the  hurt  that 
they  may  do  after  purging,  it  is  caused  by  the 
lodging  of  some  humoure  in  ill  places :  for  it  is 
certain,  that  there  be  humoure,  which  somewhere 
placed  in  the  body  are  quiet,  and  do  little  hart ; 
in  other  places,  especiaJly  passages,  do  much 
mischief.  Therefore  it  is  good,  after  purging,  to 
use  apoxemes  and  broths,  not  so  much  opening 
as  those  used  before  purging;  but  absteraive  and 
mundifying  clystera  also  are  good  to  conclude 
Urith,  to  draw  away  the  relics  of  the  humoure,  that 
may  have  descended  to  the  lower  region  of  the  body. 

Expert  meni  toKtary  touching  stanching  of  blood. 
66.  Blood  is  stanched  divere  ways.  Firet,  by 
astringents,  and  repercussive  medicines.  Second- 
ly, by  drawing  of  the  spirits  and  blood  inwaxds, 
which  is  done  by  coU,  m  iron  or  a  stone  laid  to 
the  neck  doth  stanch  tiie  bleeding  of  the  nose; 
MO  it  hmli  b«mlriod|4taithe|sstiotef  beipy  put 


into  sharp  vinegar,  hath  made  a  sudden  reoeaa  of 
the  spirits,  and  stanched  blood.  Thirdly,  by  ths 
recess  of  the  blood  by  sympathy.  Soithathbeea 
tried,  that  the  part  thatbleedeth,b«iiig  thrust  into 
the  body  of  a  eapon  or  riraep,  new  ript  and  bleed- 
ing, hath  stanched  blood,  as  it  seenmth,  miefciiig 
and  drawing  up,  by  similitude  of  substanoe,  th« 
blood  it  meeteth  with,  and  so  itself  going  baek. 
Fourthly,  by  custom  and  time;  so  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  his  finthurt  by  the  Spanish  boy,  could 
find  no  means  to  stanch  tiie  blood  either  by  medi> 
cine  or  ligament :  but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice 
of  the  wound  stopped  by  mens*  thumbs,  succeed* 
ing  one  another,  for  the  space  at  the  least  of  two 
days ;  and  at  the  last  the  blood  by  custom  only 
retired.  There  is  a  fifth  way  also  in  use,  to  lei 
blood  in  an  adverse  part,  for  a  revulsion. 

Experiment  eoUtairy  touching  change  of  oUmenta 
and  medicinee. 

67.  It  helpeth,  both  in  medicine  and  aliment, 
to  change  and  not  to  continue  the  same  medioiDe 
and  aliment  still.  The  cause  is,  for  that  naturSv 
by  continual  use  of  any  thing,  groweth  to  a  sa- 
tiety and  dullness,  either  of  appetite  or  working. 
And  we  see  that  assoetude  of  things  hurtful  doth 
make  them  lose  their  force  to  hurt;  as  poison« 
which  with  use  some  have  brought  themselves  to 
brook.  And  therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  though 
things  helpful  by  custom  lose  their  force  to  help : 
I  count  intermission  almost  the  same  thing  with 
change ;  for  that  that  hath  been  intermitted  is 
after  a  sort  new. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  diett. 

68.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  in  diets  of 
guaiacum,  sarza,  and  the  like,  especially  if  they 
be  strict,  the  patient  is  more  troubled  in  the  begin- 
ning than  after  continuance;  which  hath  made 
some  of  the  more  delicate  sort  of  patients  give 
them  over  in  the  midst;  supposing  that  if  those 
diets  trouble  them  so  much  at  firet,  they  shall  not 
be  able  to  endure  them  to  the  end.  But  the  cause 
is,  for  that  all  those  diets  do  dry  up  humoure, 
rheums,  and  the  like;  and  they  cannot  dry  up 
until  they  have  firet  attenuated ;  and  while  the 
humour  is  attenuated,  it  is  more  fluid  than  it  was 
before,  and  troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more, 
until  it  be  dried  up  and  consumed.  And  there- 
fore patients  must  expect  a  due  time,  and  not  kick 
at  them  at  the  firet. 

Experiment*  in  eomort  touching  the  production  tf 
cold. 
The  producing  of  cold  is  a  thing  very  worthy 
the  inquisition;  hoth  for  use  and  disclosure  of 
causes.  For  heat  and  cold  are  nature*s  two  hands, 
whereby  she  eliiefiy  worketh;  and  heat  we  have 
in  readiness,  in  respeot  of  the  fire;  but  for  cold 
we  must  stay  till  it  cometh,  or  seek  it  in  deep 
««Te«|Orhighiao«iit«iiii;  aiid  when  all  is  done, 
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tre  ctniiot  obtain  It  lA  any  grekit  degree:  for 
fumaoea  of  fire  are  &r  hotter  than  a  summer's 
■iin ;  bat  Tanlta  or  hills  ar6  not  much  colder  tfato 
a  winter'a  frost. 

69.  The  first  means  of  prodacing  6old,  is  that 
which  natoie  presented  ns  withid :  ikamelyy  the 
expiring  of  cold  oat  of  this  inward  j^arts  ci  tiie 
earth  in  winter,  when  the  sun  hath  no  power  to 
orercome  it;  the  earth  being,  as  hath  been  noted 
by  some,  ^  primnm  frigidam."  This  hath  been 
asserted,  as  well  by  ancient  as  by  modem  philosb^ 
phers :  it  was  the  tenet  of  Parm^ides.  It  was 
the  opimon  of  the  author  of  the  discourse  in  Pid- 
tarch,  for  I  take  it  that  book  was  not  Piatarch's 
owfi,  «*  De  primo  frigido.^  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Telesios^  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy  of 
Pannenides,  and  is  the  best  of  the  noyelists. 

70.  The  second  cause  of  cold  is  the  contact  of 
oold  bodies;  for  cold  is  active  and  transitive  into 
bodies  adjacent,  as  well  as  heat :  which  is  seen 
in  those  things  that  are  touched  with  snow  or 
cold  water.  And  therefore,  whosoever  will  be  an 
inquirer  into  nature,  let  him  resort  to  a  conserva- 
toiy  of  snow  and  ice,  such  as  they  use  for  delicacy 
to  cool  wine  in  summer;  which  is  a  poor  and 
contemptible  use,  in  respect  of  other  uses,  that 
may  be  made  of  such  conservatories. 

71.  The  third  cause  is  the  primary  nature  of 
all  tangible  bodies :  for  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that 
all  things  whatsoever,  tangible,  are  of  themselves 
cold ;  except  they  have  an  accessary  heat  by  fire, 
life,  or  motion :  for  even  the  spirit  of  wine,  or 
chemical  oils,  which  are  so  hot  in  operation,  are 
to  the  fint  touch  cold ;  and  air  itself  compressed, 
and  condensed  a  little  by  blowing,  is  cold. 

73.  The  fourth  cause  is  the  density  of  the  body ; 
for  all  dense  bodies  are  colder  than  most  other 
bodies,  as  metals,  stone,  glass,  and  they  are  longer 
in  heating  than  softer  bodies.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  earth,  dense,  tangible,  hold  all  of  the  nature 
of  cold.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  matters  tangi- 
ble being  cold,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  where 
the  matter  is  most  congregate,  the  cold  is  the 
greater. 

73.  The  fifth  cause  of  cold,  or  ratiier  of  increase 
and  vehemency  of  cold,  is  a  quick  spirit  enclosed 
in  a  cold  body :  as  will  appear  to  any  that  shall 
attentively  consider  of  nature  in  many  instances. 
We  see  nitre,  which  hath  a  quick  spirit,  is  cold ; 
more  cold  to  the  tongue  than  a  stone;  so  water 
is  colder  than  oil,  because  it  hath  a  quicker  spirit: 
for  all  oil,  though  it  hath  the  tangible  parts  bet. 
ter  digested  than  water,  yet  hath  it  a  duller  spirit: 
ao  snow  b  colder  than  water,  because  it  hath 
mors  spirit  within  it:  so  we  see  that  salt  put  to 
ice,  as  in  the  producing  of  artificial  ice,  increased 
the  activity  of  cold:  so  some  «*tnsecta,"  which 
have  spirit  of  lifb,  as  snakes  and  silk-worms,  are 
to  the  touch  cold:  so  quicksilver  is  ike  coldest 
of  metals,  becaose  it  is  fullest  of  spirit. 

74k  The  sixth  oanle  of  cold  is  the  ehniitf  and 


driving  away  of  spirits  such  as  hate  some  degree 
of  heat:  for  the  banishing  of  the  heat  must  need* 
leave  any  body  cold.  This  we  see  in  the  operas 
tion  of  opium  and  stnpefactives  upoA  the  spirial 
of  living  creatures:  and  it  wero  not  amiss  to  try 
opium,  by  laying  it  upon  the  tq>  of  a  weather- 
glass, to  flfee  whether  it  will  contract  the  air;  but 
I  doubt  it  vHll  not  succeed ;  for  betiides  that  the 
virtue  of  qnum  will  hardly  penetrate  through 
such  a  body  as  glass,  I  conceive  that  opium,  and 
the  Kke,  make  the  spirits  fiy  rather  by  mdignity, 
than  by  cold. 

75.  Seventhly,  tiie  same  efl^t  must  follow 
upon  the  exhaling  or  drawing  out  <tf  the  wantt 
spirits,  that  doth  upon  the  flight  of  the  spirits* 
There  is  an  opinion  that  the  moon  is  magneticai 
of  heat,  as  the  sun  is  of  coM  and  moisture :  it 
were  not  amiss  therefore  to  try  it,  with  warm 
waters;  the  one  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the 
moon,  the  other  with  some  screen  betwixt  the 
beams  of  the  moon  and  the  water,  as  we  use  to 
the  sun  for  shade :  and  to  see  whether  the  former 
will  cool  sooner.  And  it  were  also  good  to 
inquire,  what  other  means  there  may  be  to  draw 
forth  the  exile  heat  which  it  in  the  air;  for  that 
may  be  a  secret  of  great  power  to  produce  cold 
weather. 

Experimenti  in  eofwor^,  ioueking  the  vemon  and 
ttanrntukUian  of  air  ifUo  tifaier. 

We  have  formerly  set  down  the  means  of  turn- 
ing air  into  water,  in  the  experiment  27.  But 
because  it  is  "  magnale  naturs,"  and  tendeth  to 
the  subduing  of  a  very  great  effect,  and  is  also 
of  manifold  use,  we  will  add  some  instances  in 
consort  that  give  light  thereunto. 

7G.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
sailors  have  used,  every  night,  to  hang  fleeces  of 
wool  on  the  sides  of  their  ships,  the  wool  towards 
the  water;  and  that  they  have  crushed  fresh 
water  out  of  them,  in  the  morning  for  their  use. 
And  thus  much  we  have  tried,  that  a  quantity  of 
wool  tied  loose  together,  being  let  down  into  a 
deep  well,  and  hanging  in  the  middle,  some  three 
fathom  from  the  water,  for  a  night,  in  the  winter 
time ;  increased  in  weight,  as  I  now  remember, 
to  a  fifth  part. 

77.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
in  Lydia,  near  Pergamus,  there  were  certain 
workmen  in  time  of  wars  fied  into  caves;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  caves  being  stopped  by  the 
enemies,  they  were  famished.  But  long  time 
afVer  the  dead  bones  were  found;  and  some 
vessels  which  they  had  carried  with  them;  and 
the  vessels  full  of  water;  and  that  water  thicker, 
and  more  towards  ice,  than  cdmmon  water:  which 
is  a  notable  instance  of  condensation  and  indura* 
tion  by  burial  under  earth,  in  caves,  for  long  time : 
and  of  version  also,  as  it  should  seem,  of  air  into 
water ;  if  any  of  those  vessels  weie  empty.  Try 
therefore  a  small  bladder  hung  in  snow,  and  the 
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like  in  nitre,  and  the  like  in  quicksilyer:  and  if 
yon  find  the  bladders  fallen  or  shrunk,  you  may 
be  sure  the  air  is  condensed  by  the  cold  of  those 
bodies,  as  it  would  be  in  a  cave  under  earth. 

78.  It  is  reported  of  very  good  credit,  that  in 
the  East  Indies,  if  you  set  a  tub  of  water  open 
in  a  room  where  clores  are  kept,  it  will  be  drawn 
dry  in  twenty-four  hours;  though  it  stand  at  some 
distance  from  the  cloves.  In  the  country,  they 
use  many  times  in  deceit,  when  their  wool  is  new 
shorn,  to  set  some  pails  of  water  by  in  the  same 
room,  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  wool.  But 
it  may  be,  that  the  heat  of  the  wool,  remaining 
fiom  the  body  of  the  sheep,  or  the  heat  gathered 
by  the  lying  close  of  the  wool,  helpeth  to  draw  the 
watery  vapour :  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  version. 

79.  It  is  reported  also  credibly,  that  wool  new 
shorn,  being  laid  casually  upon  a  vessel  of  ver- 
juice, afVer  some  time,  had  drunk  up  a  great  part 
of  the  verjuice,  though  the  vessel  were  whole 
without  any  flaw,  and  had  not  the  bung-hole 
open.  In  this  instance,  there  is  upon  the  by,  to 
be  noted,  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  verjuice 
through  the  wood ;  for  verjuice  of  itself  would 
never  have  passed  through  the  wood :  so  as,  it 
seemeth,  it  must  be  first  in  a  kind  of  vapour  be- 
fore it  pass. 

80.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted,  that  the  cause 
that  doth  facilitate  the  version  of  air  into  water, 
when  the  air  is  not  in  gross,  but  subtilly  mingled 
with  tangible  bodies,  is,  as  hath  been  partly 
touched  before,  for  that  tangible  bodies  have  an 
antipathy  with  air;  and  if  they  find  any  liquid 
body  that  is  more  dense  near  them,  they  will 
draw  it :  and  afVer  they  have  drawn  it,  they  will 
condense  it  more,  and  in  effect  incorporate  it;  for 
we  see  that  a  sponge,  or  wool,  or  sugar,  or  a 
woollen  cloth,  being  put  but  in  part  in  water  or 
wine,  will  draw  the  liquor  higher,  and  beyond 
the  place  where  the  water  or  wine  cometh.  We 
see  also,  that  wood,  lute  strings,  and  the  like,  do 
swell  in  moist  seasons;  as  appeareth  by  the 
breaking  of  the  strings,  the  hard  turning  of  the 
pegs,  and  the  hard  drawing  forth  of  boxes,  and 
opening  of  wainscot  doors :  which  is  a  kind  of 
infusion:  and  is  much  like  to  an  infusion  in 
water,  which  will  make  wood  to  swell ;  as  we 
see  in  the  filling  of  the  chops  of  bowls,  by  laying 
them  in  water.  But  for  that  part  of  these  experi- 
ments which  concemeth  attraction,  we  will 
reserve  it  to  the  proper  title  of  attraction. 

81.  There  is  also  a  version  of  air  into  water 
seen  in  the  sweating  of  marbles  and  other  stones; 
and  of  wainscot  before,  and  in  moist  weather, 
lliis  must  be,  either  by  some  moisture  the  body 
yieldeth,  or  else  by  the  moist  air  thickened  against 
the  hard  body.  But  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  the 
latter;  for  that  we  see  wood  painted  with  oil- 
eolonr.  will  sooner  gather  drops  in  a  moist  night, 
than  wood  alone,  which  is  caused  by  the  smooth- 
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the  vapour,  and  so  tumeth  it  back,  and  thickenetb 
it  into  dew.  We  see  also,  that  breathing  upon  a 
glass,  or  smooth  body,  giveth  a  dew;  and  in 
firosty  mornings,  such  as  we  call  rime  frosts, 
you  shall  find  drops  of  dew  upon  the.  inside  of 
glass  windows;  and  the  frost  itself  upon  the 
ground  is  but  a  version  or  condensation  of  the 
moist  vapours  of  the  night,  into  a  watery  sub- 
stance: dews  likewise,  and  rain,  are  but  the  re- 
turns of  moist  vapours  condensed ;  the  dew,  by 
the  cold  only  of  the  sun's  departure,  which  is 
the  gentler  cold ;  rains,  by  the  cold  of  that  which 
they  call  the  middle  region  of  the  air;  which  is 
the  more  violent  cold. 

83.  It  is  very  probable,  as  hath  been  touched, 
that  that  which  will  turn  water  into  ice,  will  like- 
wise turn  air  some  degree  nearer  unto  water. 
Therefore  try  the  experiment  of  the  artificial 
turning  water  into  ice,  whereof  we  shall  speak 
in  another  place,  with  air  in  place  of  water,  and 
the  ice  about  it.  And  although  it  be  a  greater 
alteration  to  turn  air  into  water,  than  water  into 
ice;  yet  there  is  this  hope,  that  by  continuing 
the  air  longer  time,  the  effect  will  follow:  for 
that  artificid  conversion  of  water  into  ice  is  the 
work  of  a  few  hours;  and  this  of  air  may  be 
tried  by  a  month's  space  or  the  like. 

ExperimenU  in  eomort  touching  induration  of 
bodiet. 

Induration,  or  lapidification  of  substances  more 
soft,  is  likewise  another  degree  of  condensation ; 
and  is  a  great  alteration  in  nature.  The  effecting 
and  accelerating  thereof  is  very  worthy  to  be 
inquired.  It  is  effected  by  three  means.  The 
first  is  by  cold ;  whose  property  is  to  condense 
and  constipate,  as  hath  been  said.  The  second 
is  by  heat;  which  is  not  proper  but  by  conse- 
quence; for  the  heat  doth  attenuate;  and  by 
attenuation  doth  send  forth  the  spirit  and  moister 
part  of  a  body ;  and  upon  that,  the  more  gross  of 
the  tangible  parts  do  contract  and  sear  themselves 
together ;  both  to  avoid  «•  vacuum,"  as  they  call 
it,  and  also  to  munite  themselves  against  the 
force  of  the  fire,  which  they  have  suffered.  And 
the  third  is  by  assimilation ;  when  a  hard  body 
assimilateth  a  soft,  being  contiguous  to  it. 

The  examples  of  induration,  taking  them  pro- 
miscuously, are  many :  as  the  generation  of  stones 
within  the  earth,  which  at  the  first  are  but  rud« 
earth  or  clay :  and  so  of  minerals,  which  come, 
no  doubt,  at  first  of  juices  concrete,  which  after- 
wards indurate :  and  so  of  porcelain,  which  is  an 
artificial  cement,  buried  in  the  earth  a  long  time ; 
and  so  the  making  of  brick  and  tile:  also  th« 
making  of  glass  of  a  certain  sand  and  brake- 
roots,  and  some  other  matters;  also  the  exuda- 
tions of  rock-diamonds  and  crystal,  which  harden 
with  time;  also  the  induration  of  bead-amber, 
which  at  first  is  a  soft  substance ;  as  appeareth 
by  the  flies  and  spiders  which  are  found  in  it  ^ 
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«iid  many  moie:  bat  we  will  speak  of  them 
distinctly. 

83.  For  indoxations  by  coldy  there  be  few  trials 
of  it;  for  we  have  no  strong  or  intense  cold  here 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  near  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  the  heayens.  The  likeliest  trial  is 
by  snow  and  ice;  for  as  snow  and  ice,  especially 
being  holpen  and  their  cold  acdvated  by  nitre  or 
salt,  will  tarn  water  into  ice,  and  that  in  a  few 
hoars ;  so  it  may  be,  it  will  torn  wood  or  stiff 
clay  into  stone,  in  longer  time.  Pat  therefore 
into  a  consenring  pit  of  snow  and  ice,  adding 
someqaantity  of  salt  and  nitre,  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
a  piece  of  toogh  clay,  and  let  it  lie  a  month  or  more. 

84.  Another  trial  is  by  metalline  waters,  which 
have  virtual  cold  in  them.  Put  therefore  wood  or 
clay  into  smith's  water,  or  other  metalline  water, 
and  try  whether  it  will  not  harden  in  some  rea- 
sonable time.  But  I  understand  it  of  metalline 
waters  that  come  by  washing  or  quenching ;  and 
not  of  strong  waters  that  come  by  dissolution ;  for 
they  are  too  corrosive  to  consolidate. 

85.  It  is  already  found  that  there  are  some  na- 
tural spring  waters,  that  will  inlapidate  wood ;  so 
that  you  shall  see  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the 
part  above  the  water  shall  continue  wood;  and 
the  part  under  water  shall  be  turned  into  a  kind 
of  gravelly  stone.  It  is  likely  those  waters  are 
of  some  metalline  mixture;  bat  there  would  be 
more  particular  inquiry  made  of  them.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  an  egg  was  found,  having  lain  many 
years  in  the  bottom  of  a  moat,  where  the  earth  had 
somewhat  overgrown  it;  and  this  egg  was  come 
to  the  hardness  of  a  stone,  and  had  the  colours  of 
the  white  and  yolk  perfect,  and  the  shell  shining 
in  small  grains  like  sugar  or  alabaster. 

86.  Another  experience  there  is  of  induration 
by  cold,  which  is  already  found ;  which  is,  that 
metals  themselves  are  hardened  by  often  heating 
and  quenching  in  cold  water;  for  cold  ever  work- 
eth  most  potently  upon  heat  precedent. 

87.  For  induration  by  heat,  it  must  be  consl 
dered,  that  heat,  by  the  exhaling  of  the  moister 
parts,  doth  either  luirden  the  body,  as  in  bricks, 
dies,  &c.,  or  if  the  heat  be  more  fierce,  maketh  the 
grrosser  part  itself  run  and  melt;  as  in  the  making 
of  ordinary  glass ;  and  in  the  vitrification  of  earth, 
as  we  see  in  the  inner  parts  of  furnaces,  and  in 
the  vitrification  of  brick,  and  of  metals.  And  in 
the  former  of  these,  which  is  the  hardening  by 
baking  without  melting,  the  heat  hath  these  de- 
grees ;  first,  it  indurateth,  and  then  maketh  fra^ 
gile ;  and  lastly  it  doth  incinerate  and  calcinate. 

88.  But  if  you  desire  to  make  an  induration 
with  toaghness,  and  less  fragility,  a  middle  way 
would  be  taken,  which  is  that  which  Aristotle 
hath  well  noted ;  but  would  be  thoroughly  veri- 
fied. It  is  to  decoct  bodies  in  water  for  two  or 
three  days ;  but  they  must  be  such  bodies  into 
which  the  water  will  not  enter ;  as  stone  and  metal ; 
for  if  they  be  bodies  into  whbh  the  water  will 


enter,  then  long  seething  will  rather  soften  than 
indurate  them ;  as  hath  been  tried  in  eggs,  &e. 
therefore  softer  bodies  must  be  put  into  bottles 
hung  into  water  seething  with  the  months  open 
aboTo  the  water,  that  no  water  may  get  in ;  for  by 
this  means  the  virtual  heat  of  the  water  will  enter ; 
and  such  a  heat,  as  will  not  make  the  body  adust  or 
fragile ;  but  the  substance  of  the  water  will  be  shut 
out.  This  experiment  we  made ;  and  it  sorted  thus. 
It  was  tried  with  a  piece  of  freestone,  and  with 
pewter,  put  into  the  water  at  la^.  The  free- 
stone we  found  received  in  some  water ;  for  it  was 
softer  and  easier  to  scrape  than  a  piece  of  the  same 
stone  kept  dry.  But  the  pewter,  into  which  no 
water  could  enter,  became  more  white,  and  like 
to  silver,  and  less  flexible  by  much.  There  were 
also  put  into  an  earthen  bottle,  placed  as  before, 
a  good  pellet  of  clay,  a  piece  of  cheese,  a  piece  of 
chalk,  and  a  piece  of  freestone.  The  clay  came 
forth  almost  of  the  hardness  of  stone ;  the  cheese 
likewise  very  hard,  and  not  well  to  be  cut ;  the 
chalk  and  the  freestone  much  harder  than  they 
were.  The  colour  of  the  clay  inclined  not  a  whit 
to  the  colour  of  brick,  but  rather  to  white,  as  in 
ordinary  drying  by  the  son.  Note,  that  all  the 
former  trials  were  made  by  a  boiling  upon  a  good 
hot  fire,  renewing  the  water  as  it  consumed,  with 
other  hot  water;  but  the  boiling  was  but  for 
twelve  hours  only ;  and  it  is  like  that  the  experi- 
ment would  have  been  effectual,  if  the  boiling 
had  been  for  two  or  three  days,  as  we  prescribed 
before. 

89.  As  touching  assimilation,  for  this  is  a  de- 
gree of  assimilation,  even  in  inanimate  bodies  we 
see  examples  of  it  in  some  stones  in  clay-grounds, 
lying  near  to  the  top  of  the  earth,  where  pebble 
is ;  in  which  you  may  manifestly  see  divers  peb- 
bles gathered  together,  and  crust  of  cement  oi 
stone  between  them,  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  them- 
selves; and  it  were  good  to  make  a  trial  of  pur- 
pose, by  taking  clay,  and  putting  in  it  divers  peb- 
ble stones,  thick  set,  to  see  whether  in  continu- 
ance of  time,  it  will  not  be  harder  than  other  clay 
of  the  same  lump,  in  which  no  pebbles  are  set. 
We  see  also  in  ruins  of  old  walls,  especially  to- 
wards the  bottom,  the  mortar  will  become  as  hard 
as  the  brick ;  we  see  also,  that  the  wood  on  the 
sides  of  vessels  of  wine,  gathereth  a  crust  of  tartar, 
harder  than  the  wood  itself;  and  scales  likewise 
grow  to  the  teeth,  harder  than  the  teeth  themselves. 

90.  Most  of  all,  induration  by  assimilation  ap- 
peareth  in  the  bodies  of  trees  and  living  crea- 
tures :  for  no  nourishment  that  the  tree  receiveth, 
or  that  the  living  creature  receiveth,  is  so  hard 
as  wood,  bone,  or  horn,  &c.  but  is  indurated  after 
by  assimilation. 

Experiment  tohiary  taueMng  the  venion  of  water 
into  air, 

91.  The  eye  of  the  understanding  is  like  the 
eye  of  the  sense :  for  as  yoa  may  see  great  ob 
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Jeets  through  small  crannies,  or  levels;  so  yon 
may  see  great  axioms  of  nature  through  small  and 
oontemptible  instances.  The  speedy  depredation 
of  air  upon  watery  moisture,  and  version  of  the 
same  into  air,  appeareth  in  nothing  more  visible, 
than  in  the  sudden  discharge  or  vanishing  of  a 
little  cloud  of  breath  or  vapour  from  glass,  or  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  ot  any  such  polished  body,  such 
as  doth  not  at  all  detain  or  imbibe  the  moisture ; 
for  the  mistiness  scattereth  ^nd  bveaketh  up  sud- 
denly. But  the  like  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fintty, 
will  not  discharge ;  not  because  it  stacketh  faster ; 
but  because  air  preyeth  upon  warn;  and  flame 
and  fire  upon  oil ;  and  therefi)re  to  take  out  a  spot 
of  grease  they  use  a  coal  upon  brown  paper ;  be- 
cause fire  worketh  upon  grease  or  oil,  as  air  doth 
upon  water.  And  we  see  pi^er  oiled,  or  wood 
oUed,  or  the  like,  last  long  moist;  but  wet  with 
water,  dry,  or  putrify  sooner.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  air  meddleth  little  with  the  moisture  of  oil. 

Expioria^etU  tMwry  k/iukU^  the  force  ff  umon. 

9d.  There  is  an  admirable  demonstration  in  the 
same  trifling  instance  of  the  little  cloud  upon  glass, 
or  gems,  or  blades  of  awords,  of  the  force  of  union, 
even  in  the  least  quantities,  and  weakest  bodies, 
how  much  it  conduceth  to  preservation  of  the  pre- 
sent form  and  the  resisting  of  a  new.  For  mark 
well  the  discharge  of  that  cloud ;  and  you  shall 
see  it  ever  break  up,  first  in  the  skirts,  luid  last  in 
the  midst.  We  see  likewise,  that  much  water 
draweth  forth  the  juice  of  the  body  infused;  but 
little  water  is  imbibed  by  the  body :  and  this  is  a 
principal  cause,  why  in  operation  upon  bodies  for 
their  version  or  alteration,  the  trial  in  great  quan- 
tities doth  not  answer  the  trial  in  small ;  and  so 
deceiveth  many ;  for  that,  I  say,  the  greater  body 
resisteth  more  any  alteration  of  form,  and  requireth 
far  greater  strength  in  the  active  body  that  should 
subdue  it. 

E-xperimeni  mUtary  touching  the  producing  tf 
ftathen  and  hain  of  diver*  coloun^ 

93.  Wehave  spoken  before  in  the  fifth  instance, 
of  the  cause  of  orient  colours  in  birds;  which  is  by 
the  fineness  of  the  strainer  :  we  will  now  endea- 
vour to  reduce  the  same  axiom  to  a  work.  For 
this  writing  of  our  ««Sy1va  Sylvarum"  is,  to 
speak  properly,  not  natural  history,  but  a  high  kind 
of  natural  magic.  For  it  is  not  a  description  only 
of  natuie,  but  a  breaking  of  nature  into  great  and 
strange  wot\si.  Try  therefore  the  anointing  over 
of  pigeons,  or  some  other  birds,  when  they  are 
but  in  thoii  down ;  or  of  whelps,  cutting  their 
bair  as  shore  as  may  be ;  or  of  some  other  beast : 
with  some  ointment  that  is  not  hurtful  to  the  flesh, 
and  that  will  harden  and  stick  very  close ;  and 
see  whether  it  will  not  alter  the  colours  of  the  fea- 
thers 01  hair.  It  is  received,  that  the  pulling  off 
thf  5rst  feathers  of  birds  dean,  will  make  the  new 
oome  forth  white :  and  it  is  certain  that  white  is  a 


pennflKous  colour,  and  whexe  moisture  is  scant* 
So  blue  violets,  and  other  flowers,  if  they  be 
starved,  turn  pale  and  white :  birds  and  horses, 
by  age  or  scars  turn  white :  and  the  hoar  hairs 
of  men  come  by  the  same  reason.  And  therefore, 
in  birds,  it  is  very  likely,  that  the  feathers  that 
come  first,  will  be  many  times  of  divers  colours, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bird,  for  that  the 
skin  is  more  porous ;  but  when  the  skin  b  more 
shut  and  close,  the  feathers  will  come  white. 
This  is  a  good  experiment,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
ducing of  birds  and  beasts  of  strange  colours ;  but 
also  for  the  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  colours 
themselves :  which  of  them  require  a  finer  poro- 
sity, and  which  a  grosser. 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  the  nouriehment  of 
fiving  ercaturcc  before  they  be  brought  forth, 

94.  It  is  a  work  of  providence,  that  hath  been 
truly  observed  by  some,  that  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
conduceth  little  to  the  generation  of  the  bird,  but 
only  to  the  nourishment  of  the  same;  for  if  a 
chicken  be  opened,  when  it  is  new  hatched,  you 
shall  find  much  of  the  yolk  remaining.  And  it  is 
needful,  that  birds  that  are  shaped  without  the 
female*s  womb  have  in  the  egg,  as  well  matter  of 
nourishment,  as  matter  of  generation  for  the  body. 
For  after  the  egg  is  laid,  and  severed  from  the 
body  of  the  hen,  it  hath  no  more  nourishment 
from  the  hen,  but  only  a  quickening  heat  when 
she  sitteth.  But  beasts  and  men  need  not  the 
matter  of  nourishment  within  themselves,  because 
they  are  shaped  within  the  womb  of  the  female, 
and  are  nourished  continually  from  her  body. 

Experiment  in  contort  touching  tympaihy  and  an* 
tipfUhyfor  medicinal  use. 

95.  It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion,  that 
cantharides  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  touch 
the  bladder  and  exulcerate  it,  if  they  stay  on  long. 
It  is  likewise  received,  that  a  kind  of  stone,  which 
they  bring  out  of  the  West  Indies,  hath  a  peculiar 
force  to  move  gravel,  and  to  dissolve  the  stone ;  in- 
somuch, as  laid  but  to  the  wrist,  it  hath  so  forcibly 
sent  down  grravel,  as  men  have  been  glad  to  remove 
it,  it  was  so  violent. 

96.  It  is  received,  and  confirmed  by  daily  expe- 
rience, that  the  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  affinity 
with  the  head  and  mouth  of  the  stomach ;  as  we 
see  going  wet-shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  af- 
fecteth  both  :  applications  of  hot  powders  to  the 
feet  attenuate  first,  and  after  dry  the  rheum :  and 
therefore  a  physician  that  would  be  mystical,  pre- 
scribeth,  for  the  cure  of  the  rheum*  that  a  man 
should  walk  continually  upon  a  camomile  alley; 
meaning,  that  he  should  put  camomile  within  his 
socks.  Likewise  pigeons  bleeding,  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  ease  the  head :  and  soporiferous 
medicines  applied  unto  them,  provoke  sleep. 

97.  It  seemeth,  that  as  the  feet  have  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  h«id,  so  the  wrists  and  hands  have 
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a  tjmpathy  with  the  heart ;  we  see  the  effects  and 
passions  of  the  heart  and  spirits  are  notably  dis- 
closed by  the  pnlse :  and  it  is  often  tried,  that 
Jnioes  of  stookgiUyfiowers,  rose-campian,  gar- 
lick,  and  other  things,  applied  to  the  wrists,  and 
renewed,  have  cared  long  agues.  And  I  conceiye, 
that  washing  with  certain  liquors  the  palms  of 
the  hands  doth  much  good  :  and  they  do  well  in 
heats  of  agues,  to  hold  in  the  hands  eggs  of  alabas- 
ter and  balls  of  crystal. 

Of  these  things  we  shall  speak  more,  when  we 
handle  the*  title  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  in  the 
proper  place. 

Experiment  eeUlary  touching  the  ieeret  proeeuei  of 
nature. 
98.  The  knowledge  of  man  hitherto  hath  been 
determined  by  the  view  or  sight;  so  that  whatso- 
eyer  is  invisible,  either  in  respect  of  the  fineness 
of  the  body  itself,  or  the  smaJlness  of  the  parts, 
or  of  the  subtility  of  the  motion,  is  little  inquired. 
And  yet  these  be  the  things  that  govern  nature 
principally ;  and  without  which  you  cannot  make 
any  true  analysis  and  indication  of  the  proceedings 
of  nature.  The  spirits  or  pneumaticals,  that  are 
in  all  tangible  bodies,  are  scarce  known.  Some- 
times they  take  them  for  ** vacuum;**  whereas 
they  are  the  most  active  of  bodies.  Sometimes 
they  take  them  for  air;  from  which  they  differ  ex- 
ceedingly, as  much  as  wine  from  water;  and  as 
wood  from  earth.  Sometimes  they  will  have  them 
to  be  natural  heat,  or  a  portion  of  the  element 
of  fire;  whereas  some  of  them  are  crude  and  cold. 
And  sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the 
virtues  and  qualities  of  the  tangible  parts  which 
they  see ;  whereas  they  are  things  by  themselves. 
And  then,  when  they  come  to  plants  and  living 
creatures,  they  call  them  souls.  And  such  super- 
ficial speculations  they  have ;  like  prospectives, 
that  show  things  inward,  when  they  are  but  paint- 
ings. Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but 
infinitely  material  in  nature.  For  spirits  are 
nothing  else  but  a  natural  body  rarified  to  a  pro- 
portion, and  included  in  the  tangible  parts  of  bo- 
dies, as  in  an  integument.  And  they  be  no  less 
differing  one  from  the  other  than  the  dense  or 
tangible  parts;  and  they  are  in  all  tangible  bodies 
whatsoever,  more  or  less ;  and  they  are  never  al- 
most at  rest;  and  from  them,  and  their  motions, 
principally  proceed  arefaction,  eolliquation,  con- 
coction, maturation,  putrefaction,  vivification,  and 
most  of  the  effects  of  nature :  for,  as  we  have 
figured  them  in  our  ••  Sapientia  Veterum,*'  in  the 
fable  of  Proserpina,  you  shall  in  the  infernal  regi- 
raent  hear  little  doings  of  Pluto,  but  most  of ; 
Proserpina :  for  tangible  parts  in  bodies  are  stupid  ! 
things ;  and  the  spirits  do  in  effect  all.  As  for ' 
the  diflferences  of  tangible  parts  in  bodies,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  chymist  hath  given  some  light,  in 
discerning  by  their  separations  the  oily,  crude, 
pure,  impure,  fine,  gross  parts  of  bodies,  and  the  | 


Kke.  And  the  physicians  are  content  to  acknow« 
ledge,  that  herbs  and  drugs  have  divers  parts;  as 
that  opium  hath  a  stupefactive  part,  and  a  heating 
part;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  sweat 
following ;  and  that  rhubarb  hath  purging  parts, 
and  astringent  parts,  &c.  But  this  whole  inqui- 
sition is  weakly  and  negligently  handled.  Ann 
for  the  more  subtile  differences  of  the  minute  part% 
and  the  posture  of  them  in  the  body,  which  also 
hath  great  effects,  they  are  not  at  all  touched :  as 
for  the  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  which 
do  80  great  effects,  they  have  not  been  observed 
at  all ;  because  they  are  invisible,  and  iiusur  not 
to  the  eye ;  but  yet  they  are  to  be  deprehended 
by  experience:  as  Democritus  said  well,  when 
they  charged  him  to  hold,  that  the  worid  was 
made  of  such  little  motes,  as  were  seen  in  the 
sun:  M Atomus,**  saith  he,  «* necessitate  rationis 
et  experientie  esse  con vincitur;  atomum  enim  ne- 
mo unquam  vidit.'*  And  therefore  the  tumult  in 
the  parts  of  solid  bodies,  when  they  are  compress- 
ed, which  is  the  cause  of  all  flight  of  bodies 
through  the  air,  and  of  other  mechanical  motions, 
as  hath  been  partly  touched  before,  and  shall  be 
throughly  handled  in  due  place,  is  not  seen  at  ail. 
But  nevertheless,  if  you  know  it  not,  or  inquire  it 
not  attentively  and  diligently,  you  shall  never  be 
able  to  discern, and  much  less  to  produce,  a  num. 
ber  of  mechanical  motions.  Again,  as  to  the  mo- 
tions corporal,  within  the  inclosures  of  bodies, 
whereby  the  effects,  which  were  mentioned  before, 
pass  between  the  spirits  and  the  tangible  parts, 
which  are  arefaction,  eolliquation,  concoction, 
maturation,  &c.  they  are  not  at  all  handled.  But 
they  are  put  off  by  the  names  of  virtues,  and 
natures,  and  actions,  and  passions,  and  such  other 
logical  words. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  power  of  heat. 

99.  It  is  certain,  that  of  all  powers  in  nature 
heat  is  the  chief;  both  in  the  frame  of  nature,  and^ 
in  the  works  of  art.  Certain  it  is,  likewise,  that 
the  effects  of  heat  are  most  advanced,  when  it 
worketh  upon  a  body  without  loss  or  dissipation 
of  the  matter;  for  that  ever  betreyeth  the  account. 
And  therefore  it  is  true,  that  the  power  of  heat  is 
best  perceived  in  distillations  which  are  performed 
in  close  vessels  and  receptacles.  But  yet  there 
is  a  higher  degree ;  for  howsoever  distillations  do 
keep  the' body  in  cells  and  cloisters,  without  going 
abroad,  yet  they  give  space  unto  bodies  to  turn 
into  vapour;  to  return  into  liquor,  and  to  separate 
one  part  from  another.  So  as  nature  doth  expati- 
ate, although  it  hath  not  full  liberty :  whereby  the 
true  and  ultimo  operations  of  heat  are  not  attained. 
But  if  bodies  may  be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no 
such  reciprocation  of  rarefaction,  and  of  condensa- 
tion, and  of  separation,  admitted,  then  it  is  like 
that  this  Proteus  of  matter,  being  held  by  the 
sleeves,  will  turn  and  change  into  many  metamor^ 
phoses.    Take  therefc«re  a  square  vessd  of  iron, 
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in  form  of  a  cube,  and  let  it  have  good  thick  and  I 
strong  sides*  Pat  into  it  a  cube  of  wood,  that 
may  fill  it  as  close  as  may  be,  and  let  it  hare  a 
cover  of  iron,  as  strong  at  least  as  the  sides,  and 
let  it  be  well  luted,  afler  the  manner  of  the  chy- 
mists.  Then  place  the  vessel  within  homing  coals, 
kept  quick  kindled  for  some  few  hours'  space. 
Then  take  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  take  off 
the  cover,  and  see  what  is  become  of  the  wood.  I 
conceive,  that  since  all  inflammation  and  evapora^ 
tion  are  utterly  prohibited,  and  the  body  still 
turned  upon  itself,  that  one  of  these  two  effects 
will  follow :  either  that  the  body  of  the  wood  will 
be  turned  into  a  kind  of  «« amalgama,*'  as  the 
chymists  call  it,  or  that  the  finer  part  will  be 
turned  into  air,  and  the  grosser  stick  as  it  were 
baked,  and  incrustate  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
being  become  of  a  denser  matter  than  the  wood 
itself  crude.  And  for  another  trial,  take  also 
water,  and  put  it  in  the  like  vessel,  stopped  as 
before,  but  use  a  gentler  heat,  and  remove  the 
vessel  sometimes  from  the  fire ;  and  again,  after 
some  small  time,  when  it  is  cold,  renew  the  heat- 
ing of  it;  and  repeat  this  alteration  some  few 
times :  and  if  you  can  once  bring  to  pass,  that  the 
water,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  bodies,  be 
changed  in  colour,  odour,  or  taste,  afler  the  man- 
ner of  compound  bodies,  you  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  a  great  work  wrought  in  nature,  and  a 
notable  entrance  made  into  strange  changes  of 
bodies  and  productions ;  and  also  a  way  made  to 
do  that  by  fire,  in  small  time,  which  the  sun  and 
age  do  in  long  time.  But  of  the  admirable  effects 
of  this  distillation  in  close,  (for  so  we  call  it,) 
which  is  like  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  living 
creatures,  where  nothing  expireth  nor  separateth, 
we  will  speak  fully,  in  the  due  place ;  not  that 


we  aim  at  the  making  of  Paracelsus's  pygmies, 
or  any  such  prodigious  follies;  but  that  we  know 
the  effects  of  heat  will  be  such,  as  will  scarce  fall 
under  the  conceit  of  man,  if  the  force  of  it  be  al- 
together kept  in. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  the  impomhiKty  (f 
annihikUian* 
100.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  nature 
than  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly 
annihilated ;  but  that  as  it  was  the  work  of  the 
omnipotency  of  God  to  make  somewhat  of  no- 
thing, so  it  requireth  the  like  omnipotency  to  torn 
somewhat  into  nothing.  And  therefore  it  is  well 
said  by  an  obscure  writer  of  the  sect  of  the  chy- 
mists, that  there  is  no  such  way  to  effect  the  strange 
transmutations  of  bodies,  as  to  endeavour  and  urge 
by  all  means  the  reducing  of  them  to  nothing. 
And  herein  is  contained  also  a  great  secret  of  pre- 
servation of  bodies  from  change ;  for  if  you  can 
prohibit,  that  they  neither  turn  into  air,  because 
no  air  cometh  to  tiiem,  nor  go  into  the  bodies  ad- 
jacent, because  they  are  utterly  heterogeneal ; 
nor  make  a  round  and  circulation  within  them- 
selves ;  they  will  never  change  though  they  be  in 
their  nature  never  so  perishable  or  mutable.  We 
see  how  flies,  and  spiders,  and  the  like,  get  a  se  • 
pulchre  in  amber,  more  durable  than  the  monu- 
ment and  embalming  of  the  body  of  any  king. 
And  I  conceive  the  like  will  be  of  bodies  put.  into 
quicksilver.  But  then  they  must  be  but  thin,  as 
a  leaf,  or  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment;  for  if 
they  have  a  greater  crassitude,  they  will  alter  in 
their  own  body,  though  they  spend  not.  But  of 
this  we  shall  speak  more  when  we  handle  tii9 
title  of  conservation  of  bodies. 


CENTURY  II. 


E^tperimenU  in  eoneort  touching  mueic. 
Music,  in  the  practice  hath  been  well  pursued* 
and  in  good  variety ;  but  in  the  theory,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  yielding  of  the  causes  of  the  practicct 
very  weakly ;  being  reduced  into  certain  mystical 
subtilties  of  no  use  and  not  much  truth.  We 
shall,  therefore,  afler  our  manner,  join  the  contem- 
plative and  active  part  together. 

101.  All  sounds  are  either  musical  sounds, 
which  we  call  tones ;  whereunto  there  may  be 
a  h'^rmony ;  which  sounds  are  ever  equal ;  as  sing- 
ing, the  sounds  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  &c ;  or  immnsical  sounds, 
which  are  ever  unequal;  such  as  are  the  voice  in 
speaking,  all  whisperings,  all  voices  of  beasts  and 
birds,  except  they  be  singing-birds,  all  percus- 
sions of  stones,  wood,  parchment,  skins,  as  in 
drums,  and  infinite  others. 


102.  The  sounds  that  produce  tones  are  ever 
from  such  bodies  as  are  in  their  parts  and  pores 
equal ;  as  well  as  the  sounds  themselves  are 
equal ;  and  such  are  the  percussions  of  metal,  as 
in  bells ;  of  glass,  as  in  the  filliping  of  a  drinking 
glass ;  of  air,  as  in  men's  voices  whilst  they  sing, 
in  pipes,  whistles,  organs,  stringed  instnmients, 
&c. ;  and  of  water,  as  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of 
regals,  or  organs,  and  other  hydraulics ;  which 
the  ancients  had,  and  Nero  did  so  much  esteem, 
but  are  now  lost.  And  if  any  man  think,  that  the 
string  of  the  bow  and  the  string  of  the  viol  are 
neither  of  them  equal  bodies,  and  yet  produce 
tones,  he  is  in  an  error.  For  the  sound  is  not 
created  between  the  bow  or  "plectrum"  and  the 
string;  but  between  the  string  and  the  air;  no 
more  than  it  is  between  the  finger  or  quill,  and 
the  string  in  other  instruments.    So  there  aie»  in 
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effect,  but  three  peicoetiont  that  create  tones; 
percuasioDB  of  metals,  comprehending  glass  and 
the  like,  percussions  of  air,  and  percussions  of 
water. 

103.  The  diapason  or  eighth  in  music  is  the 
sweetest  concord,  insomuch  as  it  is  in  effect  a 
unison ;  as  we  see  in  lutes  that  are  strung  in  the 
base  strings  with  two  strings,  one  an  eighth  above 
another;  which  make  but  as  one  sound.  And 
e yery  eighth  note  in  ascent,  as  from  eight  to  fifteen, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-two,  and  so  in «« infinitum,'* 
are  but  scales  of  diapason.  The  cause  is  dark, 
and  hath  not  been  rendered  by  any ;  and  therefore 
would  be  better  contemplated.  It  seemeth  that 
air,  which  is  the  subject  of  sounds,  in  sounds  that 
are  not  tones,  which  are  all  unequal,  as  hath  been 
said,  admitteth  much  Tariety;  as  we  see  in  the 
Toices  of  living  creatures,  and  likewise  in  the 
voices  of  several  men,  for  we  are  capable  to  dis- 
cern several  men,  by  their  voices,  and  in  the 
conjugation  of  letters,  whence  articulate  sounds 
proceed ;  which  of  all  others  are  most  various. 
But  in  the  sounds  which  we  call  tones,  that  are 
ever  equal,  the  air  is  not  able  to  oast  itself  into 
any  such  variety ;  but  is  forced  to  recur  into  one 
and  the  same  posture  or  figure,  only  differing  in 
greatness  and  sm^lness.  So  we  see  figures  may 
be  made  of  lines,  crooked  and  straight,  in  infinite 
variety,  where  there  is  inequality;  bat  circles, 
or  squares,  or  triangles  equilateral,  which  are  all 
figures  of  equal  lines,  can  differ  but  in  greater  or 
lesser. 

104.  It  is  to  be  noted,  the  rather  least  any  man 
should  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in  this  num- 
ber of  eight,  to  create  the  diapason,  that  this 
computation  of  eight  is  a  thing  rather  received, 
than  any  true  computation.  For  a  true  computa- 
tion ought  ever  to  be  by  distribution  into  equal 
portions.  Now  there  be  intervenient  in  the  rise 
of  eight,  in  tones,  two  beemoUs,  or  half  notes : 
so  as  if  you  divide  the  tones  equally,  the  eight  is 
but  seven  whole  and  equal  notes;  and  if  you  sub- 
divide that  into  half  notes,  as  it  is  in  the  stops  of 
a  lute,  it  maketh  the  number  of  thirteen. 

105.  Yet  this  is  true,  that  in  the  ordinary  rises 
and  falls  of  the  voice  of  man,  not  measuring  the 
tone  by  whole  notes,  and  half-notes,  which  is 
the  equal  measure,  there  fall  out  to  be  two  bee- 
molls,  as  hath  been  said,  between  the  unison  and 
the  diapason :  and  this  varying  is  natural.  For 
if  a  man  would  endeavour  to  raise  or  fall  his 
voice,  still  by  half-notes,  like  the  stops  of  a  lute ; 
or  by  whole  notes  alone  without  halves,  as  far  as  an 
eighth  ;  he  will  not  be  able  to  frame  his  voice 
unto  it.  Which  showeth,  that  after  every  three 
whole  notes,  nature  requireth,  for  all  harmonical 
use,  one  half-note  to  be  interposed. 

106.  It  is  to  be  consideied,  that  whatsoever 
virtue  is  in  numbers,  for  conducing  to  consent  of 
notes,  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ante-number, 
than  to  the  entire  number;  as  namely,  that  the 
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sound  retumeth  after  six  or  after  twelve;  so  that 
the  seventh  or  the  thirteenth  is  not  the  matter, 
but  the  six  or  the  twelfth ;  and  the  seventh  and 
the  thirteenth  are  but  the  limits  and  boundaries 
of  the  return. 

107.  The  concords  in  music  which  are  perfect 
or  semiperfect,  between  the  unison  and  the  diapa- 
son, are  the  fifth,  which  is  the  most  perfect;  the 
third  next:  and  the  sixth,  which  is  more  harsh: 
and,  as  the  ancients  esteemed,  and  so  do  myselt 
and  some  other  yet,  the  fourth,  which  they  call 
diatessaron.  As  for  the  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth  $ 
and  so  in  *«  infinitum,"  they  be  but  recurrences 
of  the  former,  viz.  of  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth;  being  an  eighth  respectively  from  them. 

108.  For  discords,  the  second  and  the  seventh 
are  of  all  others  the  most  odious  in  harmony,  to 
the  sense;  whereof  the  one  is  next  above  the 
unison,  the  other  next  under  the  diapason :  which 
may  show  that  harmony  requireth  a  competent 
distance  of  notes. 

109.  In  harmony,  if  there  be  not  a  di^ord  to 
the  base,  it  doth  not  disturb  the  harmony,  though 
there  be  a  discord  to  the  higher  parts :  so  the 
discord  be  not  of  the  two  that  are  odious ;  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  consent  of  four  parts  con- 
sbteth  of  an  eighth,  a  fifth,  and  a  third  to  the 
base ;  but  that  fifth  is  a  fourth  to  the  treble,  and 
the  third  is  a  sixth.  And  tne  cause  is,  for  that 
the  base  striking  more  air,  doth  overcome  and 
drown  the  treble,  unless  the  discord  be  very  odi- 
ous ;  and  so  hideth  a  small  imperfection.  For 
we  see,  that  in  one  of  the  lower  strings  of  a  lute, 
there  soundeth  not  the  sound  of  the  treble,  nor 
any  mixed  sound,  but  only  the  sound  of  the  base* 

110.  We  have  no  music  of  quarter-notes;  and 
it  may  be  they  are  not  capable  of  harmony ;  for 
we  see  the  half-notes  themselves  do  but  interpose 
sometimes.  Nevertheless  we  have  some  slides 
or  relishes  of  the  voice  or  strings,  as  it  were 
continued  without  notes,  from  one  tone  to  another,, 
rising  or  falling,  which  are  delightful. 

HI.  The  causes  of  that  which  is  pleasing  or 
ingrate  to  the  hearing,  may  receive  light  by  that 
which  is  pleasing  or  ingrate  to  the  sight.  There 
be  two  things  pleasing  to  the  sight,  leaving 
pictures  and  shapes  aside,  which  are  but  second- 
ary objects;  and  please  or  displease  but  in  memo- 
ry; these  two  are  colours  and  orders.  The 
pleasing  of  colour  symbolizeth  with  the  pleasing 
of  any  single  tone  to  the  ear ;  but  the  pleasing 
of  order  doth  symbolize  witli  harmony.  And 
therefore  we  see  in  garden-knots,  and  the  frets 
of  houses,  and  all  equal  and  well  answering 
figures,  as  globes,  pyramids,  cones,  cylinders,  &c. 
how  they  please;  whereas  unequal  figures  are 
but  deformities.  And  both  these  pleasures,  that 
of  the  eye,  and  that  of  the  ear,  are  but  the  effects 
of  equality,  good  proportion,  or  correspondence ; 
so  that,  out  of  question,  equality  and  correspond 
ence  are  the  causes  of  harmony*  But  to  find  tM 
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proportion  of  that  correspondence  is  more  abstnise ; 
whereof  notwithstandingr  we  shall  speak  some- 
what, when  we  handle  tones,  in  the  general  in- 
qatry  of  sounds. 

113.  Tones  are  not  so  apt  altogether  to  procure 
sleep  as  some  other  sounds;  as  the  wind,  the 
purling  of  water,  humming  of  bees,  a  sweet  Toice 
of  one  that  readeth,  &e.  The  cause  whereof  is, 
for  that  tones,  because  they  are  equal  and  slide 
not,  do  more  strike  and  erect  the  sense  than  the 
other.    And  overmuch  attention  hindereth  sleep. 

113.  There  be  in  music  certain  figures  or  tropes, 
almost  agreeing  with  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and 
with  the  affections  of  the  mind,  and  other  senses. 
First,  the  division  and  quavering,  which  please 
so  much  in  music,  have  an  agreement  with  the 
glittering  of  light;  as  the  moon-beams  playing 
upon  a  wave.  Again,  the  falling  from  a  discord 
to  a  concord,  which  maketh  great  sweetness  in 
music,  hath  an  agreement  with  the  affections, 
which  are  reintegrated  to  the  better,  afler  some 
dislikes;  it  agreeth  also  with  the  taste,  which  is 
toon  glutted  with  that  which  is  sweet  alone. 
Tlie  sliding  from  the  close  or  cadence  hath  an 
agreement  with  the  figure  in  ihetoiic,  which 
they  call  ««pr8ter  expectatum  ;*^  for  there  is  a 
pleasure  even  in  being  deceived.  The  reports, 
and  fuges,  have  an  agreement  with  the  figures  in 
rhetoric  of  repetition  and  traduction.  The  triplas, 
and  changing  of  times,  have  an  agreement  with 
the  changes  of  motions ;  as  when  galliard  time, 
and  measure  time,  are  in  the  medley  of  one  dance. 

114.  It  hath  been  anciently  held  and  observed, 
that  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  kinds  of  music, 
have  most  operation  upon  manners;  as,  to  en- 
courage men,  and  make  them  warlike;  to  make 
(hem  soft  and  effeminate ;  to  make  them  grave ; 
to  make  them  light;  to  make  them  gentle  and 
inclined  to  pity,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
sense  of  hearing  striketh  the  spirits  more  immedi- 
ately than  the  other  senses;  and  more  incorpore- 
ally  than  the  smelling;  for  the  sight,  taste,  and 
feeling,  have  their  organs  not  of  so  present  and 
immediate  access  to  the  spirits  as  the  hearing 
hath.  And  as  for  the  smelling,  which  indeed 
worketh  also  immediately  upon  the  spirits,  and 
is  forcible  while  the  object  remaineth,  it  is  with 
a  communication  of  the  breath  or  vapour  of  tlie 
object  odorate;  but  harmony  entering  easily,  and 
mingling  not  at  all,  and  coming  with  a  manifest 
motion,  doth  by  custom  of  often  affecting  the 
spirits,  and  putting  them  into  one  kind  of  posture, 
alter  not  a  little  the  nature  of  the  spirits,  even 
when  the  object  is  removed.  And  therefore  we 
soe,  that  tunes  and  airs,  even  in  their  own  nature, 
have  in  themselves  some  affinity  with  the  affec- 
tions; as  there  be  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes, 
violemn  tunes;  tunes  inclining  men's  minds  to 
|ilty;  warlike  tunes,  &c.  So  as  it  is  no  marvel 
if  they  alter  the  spirits,  considering  that  tunes 
hare  a  predisposition  to  the  motion  of  the  spirits 


in  themselves.  But  yet  it  hath  been  noted,  that 
though  tills  variety  of  tunes  doth  dispose  the 
spirits  to  variety  of  passions,  conform  unto  them, 
yet  generally  music  feedeth  that  disposition  of 
the  spirits,  which  it  findeth.  We  see  also,  that 
several  airs  and  tunes  do  pleaSse  several  nations 
and  persons,  according  to  the  sympathy  th^y  have 
with  their  spirits. 

Experimenii  in  etmsori  tduMng  dovnda ;  andjirtt 
hmching  ike  fm!Hiy  and  enUty  cf  joitndb. 

Perspective  hath  been  with  some  diligence 
inquired ;  and  so  bath  the  nature  of  sounds,  in 
some  sort,  as  far  as  concemeth  musib :  but  the 
nature  of  sounds  in  general  hath  been  superfici- 
ally observed.  It  is  one  of  the  subtilest  pieces 
of  nature.  And  besides,  I  practise,  as  I  do 
advise;  which  is,  after  long  inquiry  of  things 
immersed  in  matter,  to  interpose  some  subject 
which  is  immateriate,  or  less  materiate;  such  as 
this  of  sounds ;  to  the  end,  that  the  intellect  may 
be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial. 

115.  It  is  first  to  be  considered,  what  great 
motions  there  are  in  nature,  which  pass  without 
sound  or  noise.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a 
most  rapid  motion,  witiiout  noise  to  us  perceived ; 
though  in  some  dreams  they  have  been  said  to 
make  an  excellent  music.  So  the  motions  of  the 
comets,  and  fiery  meteors,  as  •«  Stella  cadens,** 
&c.,  yield  no  noise.  And  if  it  be  thought  that 
it  is  the  greatness  of  distance  fVom  us,  whereby 
the  sound  cannot  be  heard;  we  see  that  light 
nings  and  coruscations,  which  are  near  at  hand, 
yield  no  sound  neither:  and  yet  in  all  these 
there  is  a  percussion  and  division  of  the  air 
The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
perceived  below,  pass  without  noise.  The  lower 
winds,  in  a  plain,  except  they  be  strong,  make  no 
noise;  but  amongst  trees,  the  noise  of  such 
winds  will  be  perceived.  And  the  winds,  gener- 
ally, when  they  make  a  noise,  do  ever  make  it 
unequally,  rising  and  falling,  and  sometimes, 
when  they  are  vehement,  trembling  at  the  height 
of  their  blast.  Rain  or  hail  falling,  though 
vehemently,  yieldeth  no  noise  in  passing  through 
the  air,  till  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  water,  houses, 
or  the  like.  Water  in  a  river,  though  a  swift 
stream,  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but  runneth 
in  silence,  if  it  be  of  any  depth ;  but  the  very 
stream  upon  shallows,  of  gravel  or  pebble,  will 
be  heard.  And  waters,  when  they  beat  upon  the 
shore,  or  are  straitened,  as  in  the  falls  of  bridges, 
or  are  dashed  against  themselves,  by  winds,  give 
a  roaring  noise.  Any  piece  of  timber,  or  hard 
body,  being  thrust  forwards  by  another  body 
contiguous,  without  knocking,  giveth  no  noise 
And  so  bodies  in  weighing  one  upon  another, 
though  the  upper  body  press  the  lower  body 
down,  make  no  noise.  So  the  motion  in  the 
minute  parts  of  any  solid  body,  which  is  tiie 
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principal  eause  of  yiolent  motioii,  thoagh  nii- 
obserred,  passeth  withoot  soniid ;  for  that  sound 
that  is  heard  aometiines  is  produced  only  by  the 
hieaking  of  the  air,  and  not  by  the  impulsion  of 
tiie  parts.  So  it  is  manifest,  that  where  the 
anterior  body  giyeth  way,  as  fiist  as  the  posterior 
cometh  on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be  the  motion 
never  so  grreat  or  swift. 

116.  Air  open,  and  at  large  maketfa  no  ncnse, 
except  it  be  sharply  percussed ;  as  in  the  soand 
of  a  string,  where  air  is  pereassed  by  a  hard  and 
stiff  body,  and  with  a  sharp  loose:  for  if  the 
string  be  not  strained,  it  maketh  no  noise.  But 
where  the  air  is  pent  and  straitened,  there  breath 
w  otfier  blowing,  which  carry  but  a  gentle  per- 
CDSsion,  suffice  to  create  sound ;  as  in  pipes  and 
wind-instruments.  But  then  you  must  note,  that 
in  recordere,  which  go  with  a  gentle  breath,  the 
concave  of  the  pipe,  were  it  not  for  the  fipple  that 
straiteneth  the  air,  much  more  than  the  simple 
concave,  would  yield  no  sound.  For  as  for  other 
wind-instruments,  they  require  a  forcible  breath ; 
as  trumpets,  comets,  hunters'  horns,  &c.,  which 
appeareth  by  the  blown  cheeks  of  him  that 
wijideth  them.  Organs  also  are  blown  with  a 
strong  wind  by  the  bellows.  And  note  again, 
that  some  kind  of  wind-instruments  are  blown  at 
a  small  hole  in  the  side,  which  straiteneth  the 
breath  at  the  first  entrance ;  the  rather,  in  respect 
of  the  traverse  and  stop  above  the  hole,  which 
performeth  the  fipple*s  part;  as  it  is  seen  in  flutes 
and  fifes,  which  will  not  give  sound  by  a  blast  at 
the  end,  as  recorders,  &c,  do.  Likewise  in  all 
whistling,  yon  contract  the  mouth ;  and  to  make 
it  more  sharp,  men  sometimes  use  dieir  finger. 
But  in  open  air,  if  you  throw  a  stone  or  a  dart, 
they  give  no  sound ;  no  more  do  bullets,  except 
they  happen  to  be  a  little  hollowed  in  the  casting ; 
which  hollowness  penneth  the  air:  nor  yet  arrows, 
except  they  be  rufled  in  their  feathers,  which 
likewise  penneth  the  air.  As  for  small  whistles 
or  shephords*  oaten  pipes,  they  give  a  sound  be- 
cause fA  tiieir  extreme  slendemess,  whereby  the 
air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider  pipe.  Again, 
the  voices  of  men  and  living  creatures  pass 
through  the  throat,  which  penneth  the  breath. 
As  for  the  Jew»-harp,  it  is  a  sharp  percussion ; 
and  besides,  hath  the  advantage  of  penning  the 
air  in  the  month. 

117.  Solid  bodies,  if  they  be  very  softly  per- 
cussed, give  no  sound ;  as  when  a  man  treadeth 
very  softly  upon  boards.  So  chests  or  doora  in 
&ir  weather,  when  they  open  easily,  give  no 
sound.  And  cart<wheels  sqneak  not  when  they 
are  liquored. 

118.  The  flame  of  tapers  or  candles,  though  it 
be  a  swift  motion  and  breaketh  the  air,  yet  passeth 
without  sound.  Air  in  ovens,  though,  no  doubt, 
it  doth,  as  it  were,  boil  and  dilate  itself,  and  is 
repereussed;  yet  it  is  without  noise. 

119.  Flame  peicnosed  by  air  giveth  a  Jioise; 


as  in  blowing  of  the  ^.te  by  bellows;  greater 
than  if  the  bellows  should  blow  upon  the  a^ 
itself.  And  so  likewise  flame  percussing  the  air 
strongly,  as  when  flame  suddenly  taketh  and 
openeth,  giveth  a  noise;  so  great  flames,  while 
the  one  impelleth  the  other,  give  a  bellowing 
sound. 

130.  There  is  a  concdt  runneth  abroad,  that 
diere  should  be  a  white  powder,  which  will  dis- 
charge a  piece  without  noise ;  whl^h  is  a  dangerous 
experiment  if  it  should  bo  true :  for  it  may  cause 
secret  murders.  But  it  seemeth  to  me  impossible ; 
for  if  the  air  pent  be  driven  forth,  and  strike  the 
air  open,  it  will  certainly  make  a  noise.  As  for 
the  white  powder,  if  any  such  thing  be,  that  may 
extinguish  or  dead  the  noise,  it  is  like  to  be  a 
mixture  of  petre  and  sulphur,  without  coal.  For 
petre  alone  will  not  take  fire.  And  if  any  man 
think  that  the  sound  may  be  extinguished  or 
deeded  by  discharging  the  pent  air,  before  it 
cometh  to  the  mouth  of  the  piece  and  to  the  open 
air,  that  is  not  probable;  for  it  will  make  more 
divided  sounds:  as  if  you  sliould  make  a  cross- 
barrel  hollow  throu^  the  barrel  of  a  piece,  it 
may  be  it  would  give  several  sounds,  both  at  the 
nose,  and  at  the  sides.  But  I  conceive,  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  bring  to  pass,  that  there  should 
be  no  air  pent  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the 
bullet  might  fly  with  small  or  no  noise;  For 
firet,  it  is  certain,  there  is  no  noise  in  the  pereus- 
sion  of  the  flame  upon  the  bullet.  Next,  the 
bullet,  in  piercing  through  the  air,  maketh  no 
noise  as  hath  been  said.  And  then,  if  there  be 
no  pent  air  that  striketh  upon  open  air,  there  is 
no  cause  of  noise;  and  yet  the  flying  of  the 
bullet  will  not  be  stayed.  For  that  motion,  as 
hath  been  oft  said,  is  in  the  parts  of  the  bullet, 
and  not  in  the  air.  So  as  trid  must  be  made  by 
taking  some  small  concave  of  metal,  no  more 
than  you  mean  to  fill  with  powder,  and  laying 
the  bullet  in  the  mouth  of  it,  half  out  into  the 
open  air. 

121.  I  heard  it  afiirmed  by  a  man  that  was  a 
great  dealer  in  secrets,  he  was  but  vain,  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy,  which  himself  hindered,  to 
have  killed  Queen  Mary,  sister  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  a  burning-glass,  when  she  walked  in  St. 
James's  park,  from  the  leads  of  the  house.  But 
thus  much,  no  doabt,  is  true ;  that  if  burning- 
glasses  could  be  brought  to  a  great  strength,  as 
they  talk  generally  of  buming-glaBses  that  are 
able  to  bum  a  navy,  the  percussion  of  the  air  alone, 
by  such  a  burning-glass,  would  make  no  noise; 
no  more  than  is  found  in  coruscations  and  Hght 
nings  without  thundera. 

122. 1  suppose,  that  impression  of  the  ai"  with 
sounds  asketli  a  time  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sense, 
as  well  as  the  impressing  of  species  visible ;  or 
else  they  will  not  be  heard.  And  therefore,  as 
the  bullet  moveth  so  swift  that  it  is  invisible;  so 
the  same  swiftness  of  motion  makelh  it  inaodiUe: 
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for  we  see,  that  the  apprehension  of  the  eye  ie 
quicker  than  that  of  the  ear. 

133.  All  eraptions  of  air,  though  small  and 
•light,  give  an  entity  of  sound,  which  we  call 
erackling,  puffing,  spitting,  &c.  as  in  bay-salt, 
and  bay-leaTes,  cast  into  the  fire;  so  in  chestnuts, 
when  they  leap  forth  of  the  ashes ;  so  in  green 
wood  laid  upon  the  fire,  especially  root;  so  in 
eandles,  that  spit  flame  if  they  be  wet ;  so  in  rasp- 
ing, sneezing,  &c.  so  in  a  rose  leaf  gathered  to- 
gether into  the  fashion  of  a  purse,  and  broken 
upon  the  forehead,  or  back  of  the  hand,  as  child- 
ren use. 

ExperimenU  in  eomort  touching  froduetion,  amaer' 

fo/tVm,  and  delation  of  tound*  f  and  the  office  of 

the  air  therein, 

194.  The  cause  given  of  sound,  that  it  should 
be  an  elision  of  the  air,  whereby  if  they  mean 
any  thing,  they  mean  a  cutting  or  dividing,  or  else 
an  attenuating  of  the  air,  is  but  a  term  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  notion  is  but  a  catch  of  the  wit 
upon  a  few  instances ;  as  the  manner  is  in  the 
philosophy  received.  And  it  is  common  with 
men,  that  if  they  have  gotten  a  pretty  expression 
by  a  word  of  art,  that  expression  goeth  current; 
though  it  be  empty  of  matter.  This  conceit  of 
elision  appeareth  most  manifestly  to  be  false,  in 
that  the  sound  of  a  bell,  string,  or  the  like,  con- 
tinueth  melting  some  time  after  the  percussion ; 
but  ceaseth  straightways,  if  the  bell,  or  string,  be 
touched  and  stayed :  whereas,  if  it  were  the  eli- 
sion of  the  air  that  made  the  sound,  it  could  not 
be  that  the  touch  of  the  bell  or  string  should  ex- 
tinguish so  suddenly  that  motion  caused  by  the 
elision  of  the  air.  This  appeareth  yet  more  mani- 
festly by  chiming  with  a  hammer  upon  the  out- 
side of  a  bell :  for  the  sound  will  be  according  to 
the  inward  concave  of  the  bell ;  whereas  the  eli- 
sion or  attenuation  of  the  air  cannot  be  but  only 
between  the  hammer  and  the  outside  of  the  bell. 
So  again,  if  it  were  an  elision,  a  broad  hammer, 
and  a  bodkin,  struck  upon  metal,  would  give  a 
diverse  tone,  as  well  as  a  diverse  loudness:  but 
they  do  not  so ;  for  though  the  sound  of  the  one 
be  louder,  and  of  the  other  softer,  yet  the  tone  is 
the  same.  Besides,  in  echoes,  whereof  some  are  as 
loud  as  the  original  voice,  there  is  no  new  elision, 
but  a  repercussion  only.  But  that  which  con- 
vinceth  it  most  of  all  is,  that  sounds  are  generated 
where  there  is  no  air  at  all.  But  these  and  the 
Kke  conceits,  when  men  have  cleared  their  under- 
standing by  the  light  of  experience,  will  scatter 
and  break  up  like  a  mist. 

125.  It  is  certain,  that  sound  b  not  produced  at 
the  first,  but  with  some  local  motion  of  the  air,  or 
flame,  or  some  other  medium;  nor  yet  without 
some  resistance,  either  in  the  air  or  the  body  per- 
oossed.  For  if  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  ces- 
sion, it  produceth  no  sound ;  as  hath  been  said. 
And  therein  sounds  differ  from  light  and  coloarB, 


which  pass  through  the  air,  or  other  bodies,  with- 
out any  local  motion  of  the  air ;  either  at  the  first, 
or  aAer.  But  you  must  attentively  distinguish 
between  the  loc^  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  but 
«« vehiculum  cause,'*  a  carrier  of  the  sounds,  and 
the  sounds  themselves,  conveyed  in  the  air.  For 
as  to  the  former,  we  see  manifestly  that  no  sound 
is  produced,  no  not  by  air  itself  against  other  air, 
as  in  organs,  &c.  but  with  a  perceptible  blast  of 
the  air ;  and  with  some  resistance  of  the  air  struck- 
en.  For  even  all  speech,  which  is  one  of  the 
gentlest  motions  of  the  air,  is  with  expulsion  of  a 
little  breath.  And  all  pipes  have  a  blast,  as  well 
as  a  sound.  We  see  also  manifestly,  that  sounds 
are  carried  with  wind :  and  therefore  sounds  will 
bo  heard  further  with  the  wind,  than  against  the 
wind ;  and  likewise  do  rise  and  fall  with  the  in- 
tension or  remission  of  the  wind.  But  for  the 
impression  of  the  sound,  it  is  quite  another  thing, 
and  is  utterly  without  any  local  motion  of  the  air, 
perceptible;  and  in  that  resembleth  the  species 
visible :  for  afVer  a  man  hath  lured,  or  a  bell  is 
rung,  we  cannot  discern  any  perceptible  motion 
at  all  in  the  air  along  as  the  sound  goeth ;  but 
only  at  the  first.  Neither  doth  the  wind,  as  far 
as  it  carrieth  a  voice,  with  the  motion  thereof,  con- 
found any  of  the  delicate  and  articulate  figurations 
of  the  air,  in  variety  of  words.  And  if  a  man 
speak  a  good  loudness  against  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  it  will  not  make  it  tremble  much;  though 
most  when  those  letters  are  pronounced  which 
contract  the  mouth ;  as  F.  S.  V.  and  some  others. 
But  gentle  breathing,  or  blowing  without  speak- 
ing, will  move  the  candle  far  more.  And  it  is 
the  more  probable,  that  sound  is  without  any  local 
motion  of  the  air,  because  as  it  differeth  from  the 
sight,  in  that  it  needeth  a  local  motion  of  the  air 
at  first;  so  it  paralleleth  in  so  many  other  things 
with  the  sight,  and  radiation  of  things  visible; 
which  without  all  question  induce  no  local  mo- 
tion in  the  air,  as  hath  been  said. 

136.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  upon  the  noise 
of  thunder,  and  great  ordnance,  glass  windows 
will  shake ;  and  fishes  are  thought  to  be  frayed 
with  the  motion  caused  by  noise  upon  the  water. 
But  these  effects  are  from  the  local  motion  of  the 
air,  which  is  a  concomitant  of  the  sound,  as  hath 
been  said,  and  not  from  the  sound. 

127.  It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still 
received,  that  extreme  applauses  and  shouting  of 
people  assembled  in  great  multitudes,  have  so 
rarified  and  broken  the  air  that  birds  flying  over 
have  fallen  down,  the  air  being  not  able  to  sup- 
port them.  And  it  is  believed  by  some,  that 
great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  hath 
chased  away  thunder;  and  also  dissipated  pesti- 
lent air:  all  which  may  be  also  from  the  concus- 
sion of  the  air,  and  not  from  the  sound. 

128.  A  very  great  sound,  near  hand,  hath 
strucken  many  deaf;  and  at  the  instant  they  have 
found,  as  it  wersy  the  breaking  of  a  skin  or  parch- 
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ment  in  their  ear:  and  myself  standing  near  one 
that  lured  loud  and  shrill,  had  suddenly  an 
offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  broken  or  been  dislo- 
cated in  my  ear;  and  immediately  after  a  loud 
ringing,  not  an  ordinary  singing  or  hissing,  but 
far  louder  and  differing,  so  as  I  feared  some  deaf- 
ness. But  after  some  half  quarter  of  an  hour  it 
vanished.  This  effect  may  be  truly  referred  unto 
the  sound :  for  as  is  commonly  receiyed,  an  over- 
potent  object  doth  destroy  the  sense ;  and  spiritual 
species,  both  visible  and  audible,  will  work  upon 
the  sensories,  though  they  move  not  any  other  body. 

1 29.  In  delation  of  sounds,  the  enclosure  of  them 
preserveth  them,  and  causeth  them  to  be  heard 
farther.  And  we  find  in  rolls  of  parchment  or 
trunks,  the  mouth  being  laid  to  the  one  end  of  the 
roll  of  parchment  or  trunk,  and  the  ear  to  the  other, 
the  sound  is  heard  mdch  farther  than  in  the  open 
air.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sound  spendeth, 
and  is  dissipated  in  the  open  air;  but  in  such 
concaves  it  is  conserved  and  contracted.  So  also 
in  a  piece  of  ordnance,  if  you  speak  in  the  touch- 
hole,  and  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  the  sound  passeth  and  is  far  better  heard 
than  in  the  open  air. 

130.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  how  it 
proveth  and  worketh  when  the  sound  is  not  en- 
closed all  the  length  of  its  way,  but  passeth  partly 
through  open  air ;  as  where  you  speak  some  dis- 
tance from  a  trunk ;  or  where  the  ear  is  some  distance 
from  the  trunk  at  the  other  end ;  or  where  both 
mouth  and  ear  are  distant  from  the  trunk.  And 
it  is  tried,  that  in  a  long  trunk  of  some  eight 
or  ten  foot,  the  sound  is  holpen,  though  both  the 
mouth  and  the  ear  be  a  handful  or  more  from  the 
ends  of  the  trunk ;  and  somewhat  more  holpen, 
when  the  ear  of  the  hearer  is  near,  than  when  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the 
voice  is  better  heard  in  a  chamber  from  abroad, 
than  abroad  from  within  the  chamber. 

131.  As  the  enclosure  that  is  round  about  and 
entire,  preserveth  the  sound;  so  doth  a  semi-con- 
cave, though  in  a  less  degree.  And  therefore,  if 
you  divide  a  trunk,  or  a  cane  into  two,  and  one 
speak  at  the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the 
other,  it  will  carry  the  voice  farther  than  in  the 
air  at  large.  Nay  further,  if  it  be  not  a  full  semi- 
concave,  but  if  you  do  the  like  upon  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  or  a  long  pole,  or  a  piece  of  ordnance,  though 
one  speak  upon  the  surface  of  the  ordnance,  and 
not  at  any  of  the  bores,  the  voice  will  be  heard 
farther  than  in  the  air  at  large. 

133.  It  would  be  tried,  how,  and  with  what 
proportion  of  disadvantage  the  voice  will  be  car- 
ried in  a  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched ;  or  in  a 
trumpet,  which  is  a  line  retorted ;  or  in  some  pipe 
that  were  sinuous. 

133.  It  is  certain,  howsoever  it  cross  the  receiv- 
ed opinion,  that  sounds  may  be  created  without 
ail,  though  air  be  the  most  fevourable  deferent  of 
■oands.     Take  a  vessel  of  water,  and  knap  a 


pair  of  tongs  some  depth  within  the  water,  and 
you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  tongs  well  and  not 
much  diminished ;  and  yet  there  is  no  air  at  all 
present. 

134.  Take  one  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of 
wood,  and  fill  each  of  them  full  of  water,  and  then 
knap  the  tongs  together,  as  before,  about  a  hand- 
ful from  the  bottom,  and  you  shall  find  the  sound 
much  more  resounding  from  the  vessel  of  silver 
than  from  that  of  wood :  and  yet  if  there  be  no 
water  in  the  vessel,  so  that  you  knap  the  tongs  in 
the  air,  you  shall  find  no  difference  between  the 
silver  and  the  wooden  vessel.  Whereby,  beside 
the  main  point  of  creating  sound  without  air,  you 
may  collect  two  things :  the  one,  that  the  sound 
communicateth  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the 
other,  that  such  a  communication  passeth  far  better 
through  water  than  air. 

135.  Strike  any  hard  bodies  together  in  the 
midst  of  a  fiame ;  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound 
with  iitde  difference  from  the  sound  in  the  air. 

136.  The  pneumatical  part  which  is  in  all  tan- 
gible bodies,  and  hath  some  afiinity  with  tiie  air, 
performeth,  in  some  degree,  the  parts  of  the  air; 
as  when  you  knock  upon  an  empty  barrel,  the 
sound  is  in  part  created  by  the  air  on  the  outside; 
and  in  part  by  the  air  in  the  inside :  for  the  sound 
will  be  greater  or  lesser  as  the  barrel  is  more 
empty  or  more  full ;  but  yet  the  sound  participaU 
eth  also  with  the  spirit  in  the  wood  through  which 
it  passeth,  from  the  outside  to  the  inside :  and  so 
it  Cometh  to  pass  in  the  chiming  of  bells  on  the 
outside ;  where  also  the  sound  passeth  to  the  in- 
side :  and  a  number  of  other  like  instances,  where- 
of we  shall  speak  more  when  we  handle  the  com- 
munication of  sounds. 

137.  It  were  extreme  grossness  to  think,  as  we 
have  partly  touched  before,  that  the  sound  in 
strings  is  made  or  produced  between  the  hand 
and  Uie  string,  or  the  quill  and  the  string,  or  the 
bow  and  the  string,  for  those  are  but  ^  vebicula 
motus,"  passages  to  the  creation  of  the  sound,  the 
sound  being  produced  between  the  string  and  the 
air ;  and  that  not  by  any  impulsion  of  the  air  from 
the  first  motion  of  the  string;  but  by  the  return 
or  result  of  the  string,  which  was  strained  by  the 
touch,  to  his  former  place :  which  motion  of  result 
is  quick  and  sharp ;  whereas  the  first  motion  is 
soft  and  dull.  So  the  bow  tortureth  the  string 
continually,  and  thereby  holdeth  it  in  a  continual 
trepidation. 

Experimenit  in  comori  Umeking  ike  magnitude  and 
eaBiUiy  and  dampe  cfimndM, 

138.  Tkke  a  trunk,  and  let  one  whistle  at  the 
one  end,  and  hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  you 
shall  find  the  sound  strike  so  sharp  as  you  can 
scarce  endure  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  soun^ 
diffusetfa  itself  in  round,  and  so  spendeth  itself; 
but  if  the  sound,  which  would  scatter  in  openair« 
be  made  to  go  all  into  a  eanal,  it  must  needs  give 
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greater  fofoe  to  the  wonaiL  And  so  you  may  note* 
that  encloBuies  do  not  only  preserre  aoond,  but 
also  increase  and  sharpen  it. 

139.  A  hunter's  horn  being  greater  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other^  doth  increase  the  sound  more 
thanif  the  horn  were  all  of  an  equal  bore.  The 
canse  is,  for  that  the  air  and  sound  being  first  con- 
tracted at  the  lesser  end,  and  afterwards  having 
more  room  to  spread  at  the  greater  end,  to  dilate 
themselres;  and  in  coming  out  strike  more  air; 
whereby  the  sound  is  the  greater  and  baser.  And 
eren  hunter's  horns,  which  are  sometimes  made 
straight,  and  not  obliqne,  are  ever  greater  at  the 
lower  end.  It  would  be  tried  also  in  pipes,  being 
made  far  larger  at  the  lower  end ;  or  being  made 
with  a  belly  towards  the  lower  end,  and  then  issu- 
ing into  a  straight  concaTO  again. 

140.  There  is  in  St.  James's  fields  a  conduit 
of  brick,  unto  which  joineth  a  low  rault;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  a  round  house  of  stone ;  and  in  the 
brick  conduit  there  is  a  window ;  and  in  the  round 
house  a  slit  or  rifi  of  some  little  breadth :  if  you 
cry  out  in  the  rift,  it  will  make  a  fearful  roaring 
at  the  window.  The  cause  is  the  same  with  the 
former ;  for  that  all  concaves,  thai  proceed  from 
more  narrow  to  more  broad,  do  amplify  the  sound 
at  the  coming  out. 

141.  Hawks'  bells,  that  hare  holes  in  the  sides, 
give  a  greater  ring,  than  if  the  pellet  did  strike 
upon  brass  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  is  the 
same  with  the  first  instance  of  the  trunk ;  namely, 
for  that  the  sound  enclosed  with  the  sides  of  the 
bell  Cometh  forth  at  the  holes  unspent  and  more 
strong. 

143.  In  drums,  the  closeness  round  about,  that 
preserveth  the  sound  from  dispersing,  maketh  the 
noise  come  forth  at  the  drum-hole  hi  more  loud 
and  strong  thanif  you  should  strike  upon  the  like 
skin  extended  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  b  the 
same  with  the  two  precedent. 

143.  Sounds  are  better  heard,  and  farther  off, 
in  an  evening  or  in  the  night,  than  at  the  noon  or 
in  the  day.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  the  day, 
when  the  air  is  more  thin,  no  doubt,  the  sound 
pieroeth  better;  but  when  the  air  is  more  thick, 
as  in  the  night,  the  sound  spendeth  andspreadeth 
abroad  less :  and  so  it  is  a  degree  of  enclosure. 
As  for  the  night,  it  is  true  also  that  the  general 
silence  helpeth. 

144.  There  be  two  kinds  of  reflections  of  sound ; 
the  one  at  distance,  which  is  the  echo;  wherein 
the  original  is  heard  distinctly,  and  the  reflection 
also  distinctly;  ofwhieh  we  shall  speak  hereafter: 
the  other  in  concurrence ;  when  the  sound  reflect- 
ing, the  reflection  being  near  at  hand,  retumeth 
imroedtalely  upon  the  original,  and  so  iterateth  it 
not,  but  amplifieth  it  Therefore  we  see,  that 
music  upon  the  water  soondeth  more;  and  so 
likewise  music  is  better  In  ehambera  wainsootted 
than  hanged. 

14.'^.  The  strings  of  a  lute»  or  riol,  or  YirginalB» 


do  give  a  far  greater  sound,  by  reason  of  the  knot, 
and  board,  and  concave  underneath,  than  if  there 
were  nothing  but  only  the  flat  of  a  board,  without 
that  hollow  and  knot,  to  let  in  the  upper  air  into 
the  lower.  The  cause  is  the  communication  of 
the  upper  air  with  the  lower,  and  penning  of  both 
firom  expense  or  dispersing. 

146.  An  Irish  harp  hath  open  air  on  both  sides 
of  the  strings :  and  it  hath  the  concave  or  belly 
not  along  the  strings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  strings. 
It  maketh  a  more  resounding  sound  than  abando- 
ra,  orpharion,  or  citter,  which  have  likewise  wire 
strings.  I  judge  the  cause  to  be,  for  that  open  air 
on  both  sides  helpeth,  so  that  there  be  a  concave ; 
which  b  therefore  best  placed  at  the  end. 

147.  In  a  virginal,  when  the  lid  is  down,  it 
maketh  a  more  exile  sound  than  when  the  lid  is 
open.  The  cause  b,  for  that  all  shutting  in  of 
air,  where  there  is  no  competent  vent,  dampetfa 
the  sound :  which  maintaineth  likewise  the  former 
instance ;  for  the  belly  of  the  lute  or  viol  doth 
pen  the  air  somewhat. 

148.  There  b  a  church  at  Gloucester,  and,  as 
I  have  heard,  the  like  is  in  some  other  places, 
where  if  you  speak  against  a  wall  softly,  another 
shall  hear  your  voice  better  a  good  way  off,  than 
near  at  hand.  Inquire  more  particularly  of  the  frame 
of  that  place.  I  suppose  there  is  some  vault,  or 
hollow,  or  aisle,  behind  the  wall,  and  some  passage 
to  it  towards  the  farther  end  of  that  wall  against 
which  you  speak ;  so  as  the  voice  of  him  that 
speaketh  slideth  along  the  wall,  and  then  entereth 
at  some  passage,  and  communicateth  with  the 
air  of  the  hollow ;  for  it  b  preserved  somewhat 
by  the  plain  wall ;  but  that  b  too  weak  to  give  » 
sound  audible,  till  it  hath  communicated  with  the 
back  air. 

149.  Strike  upon  a  bow-string,  and  lay  the 
horn  of  the  bow  near  your  ear,  and  it  will  increase 
the  sound,  and  make  a  degree  of  a  tone.  T^e 
cause  is,  for  that  the  sensory,  by  reason  of  the 
close  holding,  b  percussed  before  the  air  dispers- 
eth.  The  like  is,  if  you  hold  the  horn  betwixt 
your  teeth :  but  that  is  a  plain  delation  of  the 
sound  from  the  teeth  to  the  instrument  of  hearing; 
for  there  b  a  great  intercourse  between  those  two 
parts ;  as  appeareth  by  this,  that  a  harsh  grating 
tune  setteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  like  falleth 
out,  if  the  horn  of  the  bow  be  put  upon  the 
temples;  but  that  is  but  the  slide  of  the  sound 
from  thence  to  the  ear. 

150.  If  you  take  a  rod  of  iron  or  brass,  and 
hold  the  one  end  to  your  ear,  and  strike  upon  the 
other,  it  maketh  a  far  greater  sound  than  the  like 
stroke  upon  the  rod,  made  not  so  contiguous  to  the 
ear.  By  which,  and  by  some  other  instances  that 
have  been  partly  touched,  it  should  appear,  that 
sounds  do  not  only  slide  upon  the  sur&ce  of  » 
smooth  body,  but  do  also  communicate  with  the 
spirits,  that  are  in  the  pores  of  the  body. 

151*  I  remember  in  Trinity  College  in  Cam- 
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bridge,  tbeM  was  an  ii{^»er  chamber,  which  being 
thought  weak  in  dw  lool^  it  was  supported  by  a 
pillar  of  iron  of  the  bigness  of  one's  arm  in  the 
midst  of  the  ohamber;  which  if  yon  had  struck, 
it  would  naake  a  little  flat  noise  in  the  room 
where  it  was  straek,  but  it  would  make  a  great 
bomb  in  the  ohamber  beneath. 

159*  The  sound  which  is  made  by  backets  in 
a  well,  when  they  touch  upon  the  water,  or  when 
thay  strike  upon  the  mde  of  the  well,  or  when 
two  buckets  dash  the  one  against  the  other,  these 
sounds  are  deeper  and  fuller  than  if  the  like  per- 
cussion were  made  in  the  open  air.  The  cause 
is  the  penning  and  enclosure  of  the  air  in  the 
concave  of  the  well. 

IM*  Barrels  placed  in  a  room  under  the  floor 
of  a  chamber  make  all  noises  in  the  same  chamber 
more  full  and  resounding. 

tdo  that  there  be  five  ways,  in  general,  of  ma- 
joration  of  sounds:  enclosure  simple ;  enclosure 
with  dilatation;  communication;  reflection  con- 
current; and  approach  to  the  sensory. 

154.  For  exility  of  the  voice  or  other  sounds; 
it  is  certain  that  the  rcdce  doth  pass  through  solid 
and  hard  bodies  if  they  be  not  too  thick:  and 
through  water,  which  is  likewise  a  very  close 
body,  and  such  a  one  as  letteth  not  in  air.  But 
then  the  roice,  or  other  sound,  is  reduced  by  such 
passage  to  a  great  weakness  or  exility.  If  there- 
fore you  stop  the  hdes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will 
make  no  ring,  hot  a  flat  noise  or  rattle.  And  so 
doth  the  «  sAites'*  or  eagle-stone,  which  hath  a 
little  stone  within  it. 

155.  And  as  for  water,  it  is  a  certain  trial :  let 
a  man  go  into  a  bath,  and  take  a  pail,  and  turn 
the  bottom  upwards,  and  carry  the  mouth  of  it 
even,  down  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  so  press 
it  down  under  the  water  some  handful  and  ahalf^ 
still  keeping  it  even  tfiat  it  may  not  tUt  on  either 
side,  and  so  the  air  get  out:  then  let  him  that  is 
in  the  bath  dive  with  his  head  so  far  under  water, 
as  he  may  put  his  head  into  the  pail,  and  there 
will  come  as  much  air  bubbling  forth  as  will 
make  room  for  his  head.  Then  let  him  speak, 
and  any  diat  shall  stand  without  shall  hear  his 
voice  plainly;  but  yet  made  extreme  sharp  and 
exile,  like  the  voice  of  puppets:  but  yet  the 
articulate  sounds  of  the  words  will  not  be  con- 
founded. Note,  that  it  may  be  much  more  hand- 
somely done,  if  the  pail  be  put  over  the  man's 
kssd  above  the  water,  and  then  he  cower  down, 
and  the  pail  be  pressed  down  with  him.  Note,  that 
a  OHui  must  loiesl  or  sit,  that  he  may  be  lower 
than  the  water.  A  man  would  tiiink  that  the 
Sicilian  poet  had  knowledge  of  this  experiment; 
for  he  said,  that  Hereoles's  page,  Hylaa,  went 
with  a  wate^-pot  to  fill  it  at  a  pleasant  fountain 
that  was  near  die  shore,  and  that  the  nymph  of 
Ihe  fonnlafai  foil  in  love  with  the  boy,  and  pulled 
Urn  nndsr  walBr«  keeping  him  alive;  and  that 

is  pags»  eaUsd  him  by  his 


name  aloud,  that  all  the  shore  rang  of  it;  and 
that  Hylas  from  within  the  water  answered  his 
master,  but,  that  which  is  to  the  present  purpose, 
with  so  small  and  exile  a  voice,  as  Hercules 
thought  he  had  been  three  miles  off,  when  the 
fountain,  indeed,  was  fast  by. 

156.  In  lutes  and  instruments  of  strings,  if  yon 
stop  a  string  high,  whereby  it  hath  less  scope  to 
tremble,  the  sound  is  more  treble,  but  yet  more 
dead. 

157.  Take  two  saucers,  and  strike  the  edge  of 
the  one  against  the  bottom  of  the  other,  within  a 
pail  of  water;  and  you  shall  find,  that  as  you  put 
the  saucers  lower  and  lower,  the  sound  groweth 
more  flat;  even  while  part  of  the  saucer  is  above 
the  water;  but  that  flatness  of  sound  is  joined 
with  a  harehness  of  sound ;  which  no  doubt  is 
caused  by  the  inequality  of  the  sound  which 
cometh  from  the  part  of  the  saucer  under  water, 
and  from  the  part  above.  But  when  the  saucer 
is  wholly  under  water,  the  sound  becometh  more 
clear,  but  far  more  low,  and  as  if  the  sound  came 
from  afar  off*. 

158.  A  sofl  body  dampeth  the  sound  much 
more  than  a  hard ;  as  if  a  bell  hath  cloth  or  silk 
wrapped  about  it,  it  deadeth  the  sound  more  than 
if  it  were  wood.  And  therefore  in  clericals  the 
keys  are  lined ;  and  in  colleges  they  use  to  line 
tablemen. 

159.  Trial  was  made  in  a  recorder  after  these 
several  manners.  The  bottom  of  it  was  set 
against  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  stopped  with  wax 
round  about;  set  against  a  damask  cushion; 
thrust  into  sand ;  into  ashes ;  into  water,  half  an 
inch  under  the  water;  close  to  the  bottom  of  a 
silver  basin ;  and  still  the  tone  remained :  but 
the  bottom  of  it  was  set  against  a  woollen  carpet; 
a  lining  of  plush ;  a  lock  of  wool,  though  loosely 
put  in;  against  snow;  and  the  sound  of  it  was 
quite  deaded,  and  but  breath. 

160.  Iron  hot  produceth  not  so  full  a  sound  as 
when  it  is  cold,  for  while  it  is  hot,  it  appeareth 
to  be  more  soft  and  less  resounding.  So  likewise 
warm  water,  when  it  falleth,  maketh  not  so  full  a 
sound  as  cold,  and  I  conceive  it  is  softer,  and 
nearer  the  nature  of  oil,  for  it  b  more  slippery,  ss 
may  be  perceived  in  that  it  scoureth  better. 

161.  Let  there  be  a  recorder  n^e  with  two 
fipples,  at  each  end  one :  the  trunk  of  it  of  the 
length  of  two  recordere,and  the  holes  answerable 
toimds  each  end,  and  let  two  play  the  same  les- 
son upon  it  as  in  unison;  and  let  it  be  noted 
whetlMBr  the  sound  be  confounded,  or  amplified, 
or  dulled.  So  likewise  let  a  cross  be  made  of 
two  trunks,  throughout,  hollow,  and  let  two 
speak,  or  sing,  the  one  longways,  the  other  tra- 
verse ;  and  let  two  hear  at  the  opposite  ends,  and 
note  whether  the  sound  be  confounded,  amplified^ 
or  dulled.  Which  two  instances  will  also  give 
light  to  the  mixture  of  sounds,  whereof  we  shall 
spnk  hereafter* 
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163.  A  bellows  blown  in  at  the  hole  of  a  dram, 
and  the  dram  then  stracken,  maketh  the  sound 
a  little  flatter,  but  no  other  apparent  alteration. 
The  cause  is  manifest:  partly  for  that  ithindereth 
the  issue  of  the  sound*  and  partly  for  that  it 
maketh  the  air,  being  blown  together,  less  mov- 
able. 

Experiment  in  consort  touching  the  hudnen  or  eofi' 
nesi  (f  iotffub,  and  their  carriage  at  longer  or 
ehorter  distance, 

163.  The  loudness  and  softness  of  sounds  is  a 
thing  distinct  from  the  magnitude  and  exility  of 
sounds ;  for  a  base  string,  though  sofUy  stracken, 
giveth  the  greater  sound ;  but  a  treble  string,  if 
hard  stracken,  will  be  heard  much  farther  off. 
And  the  cause  is,  for  that  the  base  string  striketh 
more  air,  and  the  treble  less  air,  but  with  a  sharper 
percussion. 

164.  It  is  therefore  the  strength  of  the  percus- 
sion, that  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  loudness  or 
softness  of  sounds ;  as  in  knocking  harder  or 
softer,  winding  of  a  hora  stronger  or  weaker,  ring- 
ing of  a  hand-bell  harder  or  softer,  &c.  And  the 
strength  of  this  percussion  consisteth  as  much  or 
more  in  the  hardness  of  the  body  percussed,  as 
in  the  force  of  the  body  percussing :  for  if  you 
strike  against  a  cloth,  it  will  give  a  less  sound, 
if  against  wood,  a  greater,  if  against  metal  yet  a 
greater;  and  in  metals,  if  you  strike  against  gold, 
which  is  the  more  pliant,  it  giveth  the  flatter 
sound ;  if  against  silver  or  brass,  the  more  ring- 
ing sound.  As  for  air,  where  it  is  strongly  pent, 
it  matcheth  a  hard  body.  And  therefore  we  see 
in  discharging  of  a  piece,  what  a  great  noise  it 
maketh.  We  see  also,  that  the  charge  with  bul- 
let, or  with  paper  wet  and  hard  stopped,  or  with 
powder  alone,  rammed  in  hard,  maketh  no  great 
difference  in  the  loudness  of  the  report. 

165.  The  sharpness  or  quickness  of  the  per- 
cussion is  great  cause  of  the  loudness,  as  well 
as  the  strength ;  as  in  a  whip  or  wand,  if  you 
strike  the  air  with  it;  the  sharper  and  quicker 
you  strike  it,  the  louder  sound  it  giveth.  And  in 
playing  upon  the  lute  or  virginals,  the  quick 
stroke  or  touch  is  a  great  life  to  the  sound.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  quick  striking  cutteth  the 
air  speedily ;  whereas  the  soft  striking  doth  rather 
beat  than  cut. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  communication 
of  sounds. 
The  communication  of  sounds,  as  in  bellies 
of  lutes,  empty  vessels,  &c.,  hath  been  touched 
**  obiter,**  in  the  maj  oration  of  sounds;  but  it  is  fit 
also  to  make  a  title  of  it  apart. 

166.  The  experiment  for  greatest  demonstration 
of  communication  of  sounds,  is  the  chiming  of 
Lells ;  where,  if  you  strike  with  a  hammer  upon 
the  upper  part,  and  then  upon  the  midst,  and  then 
opon  the  lower,  you  shall  find  the  sound  to  be 


more  treble  and  more  base,  according  unto  the 
concave  on  the  inside,  though  the  percussion  be 
only  on  the  outside. 

167.  When  the  sound  is  created  between  the 
blast  of  the  mouth  and  the  air  of  the  pipe,  it  hath 
nevertheless  some  communication  with  the  matter 
of  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  the  spirits  in  them 
contained ;  for  in  a  pipe,  or  trampet,  of  wood,  and 
brass,  the  sound  will  be  diverse ;  so  if  the  pipe 
be  covered  with  cloth  or  silk :  it  will  give  a  diverse 
sound  from  that  it  would  do  of  itself;  so  if  the 
pipe  be  a  little  wet  on  the  inside,  it  will  make  a 
differing  sound  from  the  same  pipe  dry. 

168.  That  sound  made  within  water  doth  com- 
municate better  with  a  hard  body  through  water, 
than  made  in  air  it  doth  with  air.  **  Vide  experi- 
mentum  134.*' 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  equality  and  m- 
equaUty  of  sounds. 
We  have  spoken  before,  in  the  inquisition 
touching  music,  of  musical  sounds,  whereunto 
there  may  be  a  concord  or  discord  in  two  parts ; 
which  sounds  we  call  tones ;  and  likewise  of  im- 
musical  sounds ;  and  have  given  the  cause,  that 
the  tone  proceedeth  of  equality,  and  the  other  of 
inequality.  And  we  have  also  expressed  there, 
what  are  the  equal  bodies  that  give  tones,  and 
what  are  the  unequal  that  give  none.  But  now 
we  shall  speak  of  such  inequality  of  sounds  as 
proceedeth  not  from  the  nature  of  the  bodies  them- 
selves, but  as  accidental ;  either  from  the  rough- 
ness or  obliquity  of  the  passage,  or  from  the  dou- 
bling of  the  percutient,  or  from  the  trepidation  of 
the  motion. 

169.  A  bell,  if  it  have  a  rift  in  it,  whereby  the 
sound  hath  not  a  clear  passage,  giveth  a  hoarse 
and  jarring  sound :  so  the  voice  of  man,  when  by 
cold  taken  the  weasond  groweth  ragged,  and,  as 
we  call  it,  furred,  becometh  hoarse.  And  in 
these  two  instances  the  sounds  are  ingrate,  be- 
cause they  are  merely  unequal :  but  if  they  be 
unequal  in  equality,  then  the  sound  is  grateful 
but  purling. 

170.  All  instraments  that  have  either  returns, 
as  trampets ;  or  flexions,  as  coraets;  or  are  drawn 
up,  and  put  from,  as  sackbuts;  have  a  purling 
sound ;  but  the  recorder,  or  flute,  that  have  none 
of  these  inequalities,  give  a  clear  sound.  Never- 
theless,  the  recorder  itself,  or  pipe,  moistened  a 
little  in  the  inside,  soundeth  more  solemnly,  and 
with  a  little  purling  or  hissing.  Again,  a  wreathed 
string,  such  as  are  in  the  base  strings  of  ban- 
doras,  giveth  also  a  purling  sound. 

171.  But  a  lutestring,  if  it  be  merely  unequal 
in  its  parts,  giveth  a  harsh  and  nntunable  sound ; 
which  strings  we  call  false,  being  bigger  in  one 
place  than  in  other ;  and  tiierefore  wire  strings 
are  never  false.  We  see  also,  that  when  we  Uy 
a  false  lutestring,  we  use  to  extend  it  hard  between 
the  fingers,  ai^  to  fillip  it ;  and  if  it  giveth  m 
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double  tpeeieSt  it  is  trae ;  bat  if  it  gireth  a  treble, 
or  more,  it  is  foke. 

172.  Waters,  in  the  noise  they  make  as  they 
nin«  represent  to  the  ear  a  trembling  noise;  and 
in  regais,  where  they  have  a  pipe  they  call  the 
nightingale-pipe,  which  containetb  water,  the 
soand  hatha  continual  trembling :  and  children 
hare  also  little  things  they  call  cocks,  which  have 
water  in  them ;  and  when  they  blow  or  whistle 
in  them,  they  yield  a  trembling  noise ;  which  trem- 
bling of  water  hath  an  affinity  with  the  letter  L, 
All  which  inequalities  of  trepidation  are  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise. 

173.  All  base  notes,  or  very  treble  notes,  give 
an  asper  sound ;  for  that  the  base  striketh  more 
air  than  it  can  well  strike  equally :  and  the  tre- 
ble cutteth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  retumeth  too  swift 
to  make  the  sound  equal :  and  therefore  a  mean  or 
tenor  is  the  sweetest  part. 

174.  We  know  nothing  that  can  at  pleasure 
make  a  musical  or  immusical  sound  by  voluntary 
motion,  but  the  yoice  of  man  and  birds.  The 
cause  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  weasond  or  windpipe, 
which  we  call  <«aspera  arteria,*'  which,  being 
well  extended,  gathereth  equality ;  as  a  bladder 
that  is  wrinkled,  if  it  be  extended,  becometh 
smooth.  The  extension  is  always  more  in  tones 
than  in  speech:  therefore  the  inward  voice  or 
whisper  can  never  give  a  tone.  And  in  singing, 
there  is,  manifestly,  a  greater  working  and  labour 
of  the  throat  than  in  speaking ;  as  appeareth  in 
the  thrusting  out  or  drawing  in  of  the  chin,  when 
we  sing. 

175.  The  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequal 
buzzing,  and  is  conceived  by  some  of  the 
ancients  not  to  come  forth  at  their  mouth,  but  to 
be  an  inward  sound ;  but,  it  may  be,  it  is  neither; 
but  from  the  motion  of  their  wings :  for  it  is  not 
heard  but  when  they  stir. 

176.  All  metals  quenched  in  water  |^ve  a  sibi- 
lation  or  hissing  sound,  which  hath  an  affinity 
with  the  letter  Z,  notwithstanding  the  sound  be 
created  between  Uie  water  or  vapour,  and  the  air. 
Seething  also,  if  there  be  but  small  store  of  water 
in  a  vessel,  giveth  a  hissing  sound ;  but  boiling 
in  a  full  vessel  i^veth  a  bubbling  sound,  drawing 
somewhat  near  to  the  cocks  used  by  children. 

177.  Trial  would  be  made,  whether  the  in- 
equality or  interchange  of  the  medium  will  not 
produce  an  inequality  of  sound ;  as  if  three  bells 
were  made  one  within  another,  and  air  betwixt 
each ;  and  then  the  uttermost  bell  were  chimed 
with  a  hammer,  how  the  sound  would  differ  from 
a  simple  bell.  So  likewise  take  a  plate  of  brass 
and  a  plank  of  wood,  and  join  them  close  together, 
and  knock  upon  one  of  them,  and  see  if  they  do 
not  give  an  unequal  sound.  So  make  two  or 
three  partitions  of  wood  in  a  hogshead,  with  holes 
or  knots  in  them ;  and  mark  the  difference  of  their 
sound  from  the  soond  of  a  hogshead  without  such 
partitions. 

VouIL-^ 


ExptrimenU  in  eontori  touching  the  more  trdUe 
and  the  more  bau  tonea^  or  mtmcal  aounde, 

178.  It  is  evident,  that  the  percussion  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  air  causeth  the  baser  sound ; 
and  the  less  quantity  the  more  treble  sound. 
The  percussion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  is 
produced  by  the  greatness  of  the  body  percussing; 
by  the  latitude  of  the  concave  by  which  the  sound 
passeth ;  and  by  the  longitude  of  the  same  con- 
cave. Therefore  we  see  that  a  base  string  is 
greater  than  a  treble ;  a  base  pipe  hath  a  greater 
bore  than  a  treble ;  and  in  pipes,  and  the  like,  the 
lower  the  note-holes  be,  and  the  further  off  from 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  the  more  base  sound  they 
yield ;  and  the  nearer  the  mouth,  the  more  treble. 
Nay  more,  if  you  strike  an  entire  body,  as  an 
andiron  of  brass,  at  the  top,  it  maketh  a  more 
treble  sound ;  and  at  the  bottom  a  baser. 

179.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  sharper  or 
quicker  percussion  of  air  causeth  the  more  treble 
sound ;  and  the  slower  or  heavier,  the  more  base 
sound.  So  we  see  in  strings ;  the  more  they  are 
wound  up  and  strained,  and  thereby  give  a  more 
quick  start-back,  the  more  treble  is  the  sound; 
and  the  slacker  they  are,  or  less  wound  up,  the 
baser  is  the  sound.  And  therefore,  a  bigger  string 
more  strained,  and  a  lesser  string  less  strained, 
may  fall  into  the  same  tone. 

180.  Children,  women,  eunuchs,  have  more 
small  and  shrill  voices  than  men.  The  reason 
is,  not  for  that  men  have  greater  heat,  which  may 
make  the  voice  stronger,  for  the  strength  of  a 
voice  or  sound  doth  make  a  difference  in  the  loud- 
ness or  softness,  but  not  in  the  tone,  but  from  the 
dilatation  of  the  organ ;  which,  it  is  true,  is  like- 
wise caused  by  heat.  But  the  cause  of  changing 
the  voice  at  the  years  of  juberty  is  more  obscure. 
It  seemeth  to  be,  for  that  when  much  of  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irrigate 
the  parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical 
vessels,  it  leaveth  the  body  more  hot  than  it  was; 
whence  cometh  the  dilatation  of  the  pipes :  for  we 
see  plainly  all  effects  of  heats  do  then  come  on ; 
as  pilosity,  more  roughness  of  the  skin,  hardness 
of  the  flesh,  &c. 

181.  The  industry  of  the  musician  hath  pro- 
duced two  other  means  of  straining  or  intension 
of  strings,  besides  their  winding  up.  The  one 
is  the  stopping  of  the  string  with  the  finger;  as 
in  the  necks  of  lutes,  viols,  &c.  The  other  is 
the  shortness  of  the  string,  as  in  harps,  virginals, 
&c.  Both  these  have  one  and  the  same  reason ; 
for  they  cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start. 

182.  In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  further  it 
is  strained,  the  less  superstraining  goeth  to  a  note; 
for  it  requireth  good  winding  of  a  string  before 
it  will  make  any  note  at  all :  and  in  the  stops  of 
lutes,  &c.,  the  higher  they  go,  the  less  distance 
is  between  the  frets. 

183.  If  you  fill  a  drii^ing-glass  with  wsti'r, 
especially  one  shaip  below  and  wide  above*  and 
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fillip  upon  tlie  brioi  or  outside ;  and  after  empty 
part  of  the  water,  and  so  more  and  more,  and  still 
try  the  tone  by  fillipping;  you  shall  find  ths  tone 
fall  and  be  more  base,  as  the  glass  is  more 
empty. 

Expert  menU  in  eoruori  touching  the  proportton  of 
irebie  and  bau  ione$. 
The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air 
percussed,  towards  the  baseness  or  trebleness  of 
tones,  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  the  con- 
templation of  sounds.  For  it  discovereth  the 
true  coincidence  of  tones  into  diapasons ;  which 
is  the  return  of  the  same  sound.  And  so  of  the 
concords  and  discords  between  the  unison  and 
diapason,  which  we  have  touched  before  in  the 
experiments  of  music;  but  think  fit  to  resume  it 
here  as  a  principal  part  of  our  inquiry  touching 
the  nature  of  sounds.  It  may  be  found  out  in  the 
proportion  of  the  winding  of  strings ;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  distance  of  frets,  and  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  concave  of  pipes,  &c.,  but  most 
commodious! y  in  the  last  of  these. 

184.  Try  therefore  the  winding  of  a  string 
once  about,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  to  that  exten- 
sion as  will  give  a  tone;  and  then  of  twice  about, 
and  thrice  about,  &c.,  and  mark  Uie  scale  or 
difference  of  the  rise  of  the  tone :  whereby  you 
shall  discover,  in  one,  two  effects;  both  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sound  towards  the  dimension  of 
the  winding ;  and  the  proportion  likewise  of  the 
sound  towards  the  string,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
strained.  But  note  that  to  measure  this,  the  way 
will  be,  to  take  the  length  in  a  right  line  of  the 
string,  upon  any  winding  about  of  the  peg. 

185.  As  for  Uie  stops,  you  are  to  take  the  num- 
ber of  frets;  and  principaJly  the  length  of  the  line, 
from  the  first  stop  of  die  string,  unto  such  a  stop 
as  shall  produce  a  diapason  to  the  former  stop 
upon  the  same  string. 

186.  But  it  will  best,  as  it  is  said,  appear  in 
the  bores  of  wind  instruments:  and  therefore 
cause  some  half  dozen  pipes  to  be  made,  in 
length  and  all  things  else  alike,  with  a  single, 
double,  and  so  on  to  a  sextuple  bore ;  and  so  mark 
what  fall  of  tone  every  one  giveth.  But  still  in 
these  three  last  instances,  you  must  diligently 
observe,  what  length  of  string,  or  distance  of 
stop,  or  concave  of  air,  maketh  what  rise  of 
sound.  As  in  the  last  of  these,  which,  as  we 
said,  is  that  which  giveth  the  aptest  demonstra- 
tion, you  must  set  down  what  increase  of  concave 
goeth  to  the  making  of  a  note  higher;  and  what 
of  two  notes ;  and  what  of  three  notes ;  and  so 
up  to  the  diapason :  for  then  the  great  secret  of 
numbers  and  proportions  will  appear.  It  is  not 
unlike  that  those  that  make  recorders,  &c.,  know 
this  already :  for  that  they  make  them  in  sets ; 
and  likewise  bell-founders,  in  fitting  the  tun^  of 
their  bells.  So  that  inquiry  may  save  trial. 
Surely  it  hath  been  observed  by  one  uf  the 


ancients,  that  an  empty  barrel  knocked  upon  with 
the  finger,  giveth  a  diapason  to  the  sound  of  the 
like  barrel  full ;  but  how  that  should  be,  I  do  not 
well  understand ;  for  that  the  knocking  of  a  barrel, 
full  or  empty,  doth  scarce  give  any  tone. 

187.  There  is  required  some  sensible  difierenee 
in  the  proportion  of  creating  a  note,  towards  the 
sound  itself,  which  is  passive :  and  that  it  be  not 
too  near,  but  at  a  distance.  For  in  a  recorder,  the 
three  uppermost  holes  yield  one  tone ;  which  is  a 
note  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  first  three.  And 
the  like,  no  doubt,  is  required  in  the  winding  or 
stopping  of  strings. 

ExptrimenU  in  contort  touching  exterior  and  if^ 
terior  »ound». 
There  b  another  difference  of  sounds,  which 
we  will  call  exterior  and  interior.  It  b  not  soft 
nor  loud :  nor  it  is  not  base  nor  treble :  nor  it  b 
not  musical  nor  immusical :  though  it  be  true, 
that  there  can  be  no  tone  in  an  interior  sound ; 
but  on  the  other  side,  in  an  exterior  sound  there 
may  be  both  musical  and  immusical.  We  shall 
therefore  enumerate  them,  rather  than  precisely 
distingrubh  them ;  though,  to  make  some  adum- 
bration of  what  we  mean,  the  interior  is  rather 
an  impulsion  or  contusion  of  the  air,  than  an 
elision  or  section  of  the  same :  so  as  the  percus- 
sion of  the  one  towards  the  other  differeth,  as  a 
blow  difiTereth  from  a  cut. 

188.  In  speech  of  man,  the  whispering,  which 
they  call  **  susurrus"  in  Latin,  whether  it  be  louder 
or  softer,  is  an  interior  sound ;  but  the  speaking 
out  is  an  exterior  sound  ;  and  therefore  you  can 
never  make  a  tone  nor  sing  in  whispering ;  but  in 
speech  you  may :  so  breathing,  or  blowing  by  the 
mouth,  bellows,  or  wind,  though  loud,  is  an  inte- 
rior sound ;  but  the  blowing  through  a  pipe  or 
concave,  though  soft,  is  an  exterior.  So  likewise 
the  greatest  winds,  if  they  have  no  coarctation, 
or  blow  not  hollow,  give  an  interior  sound ;  the 
whistling  or  hollow  wind  yieldeth  a  singing,  or 
exterior  sound ;  the  former  being  pent  by  some 
other  body ;  the  latter  being  pent  in  by  its  own 
density :  and  therefore  we  see,  that  when  the  wind 
bloweth  hollow,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain.  The  flame, 
as  It  moveth  within  in  itself  or  is  blown  by  a  bel- 
lows, giveth  a  murmur  or  interior  sound. 

189.  There  is  no  hard  body,  but  struck  against 
another  hard  body,  will  yield  an  exterior  sound ; 
greater  or  lesser :  insomuch  as  if  the  percussion 
be  over-soft,  it  may  induce  a  nullity  of  sound ;  but 
never  an  interior  sound ;  as  when  one  treadeth  so 
sofUy  that  he  b  not  heard. 

190.  Where  the  air  b  the  percutient,  pent  or  not 
pent,  against  a  hard  body,  it  never  giveth  an  exte- 
rior sound ;  as  if  you  blow  strongly  with  a  bellows 
against  a  wall. 

191.  Sounds,  both  exterior  and  interior,  may  be 
made  as  well  by  suction  as  by  emission  of  the 
breath ;  as  in  whistling  or  breathing. 
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Experimentt  in  eontari  touehdng  arUeulaUon  cf 
aounda, 
193.  It  it  erident,  and  it  ii  one  of  the  strangest 
teciets  in  aoaiidt,  that  the  whole  sound  is  not  in 
the  whole  air  obIj;  hot  the  whole  sound  is  also 
in  ereiy  small  part  of  dis  air.  So  that  all  the 
coiious  diTenity  of  articulate  sounds,  of  the  voice 
of  man  or  hiidsy  will  enter  at  a  bbmU  cranny  incon- 
fiised* 

193.  The  unequal  agitation  of  the  winds  and 
the  like,  though  they  he  material  to  the  carriage 
of  the  sounds  fiuther  or  less  way ;  yet  they  do 
not  confound  the  articulation  of  them  at  ail* 
within  that  distance  that  they  can  be  heard ; 
though  it  may  he,  they  make  them  to  be  heard  less 
w^  than  in  a  still :  as  hath  been  partly  touched. 

194.  Over  great  distance  confoundeth  the  arti- 
enlation  of  sounds;  as  we  see,  that  you  may  hear 
tfie  sound  of  a  preacher's  voice,  or  the  like,  when 
you  cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith.  And  one 
articulate  sound  will  confound  another,  as  when 
many  speak  at  once. 

195.  In  the  experiment  of  speaking  under 
water,  when  the  voice  is  reduced  to  such  an 
extreme  exility,  yet  the  articulate  sounds,  which 
are  the  words,  are  not  confounded^  as  hath  been 


196.  I  conceive,  that  an  extreme  small  or  an 
extreme  great  sound  cannot  be  arriculale ;  but  that 
iSkt  articulation  requireth  a  mediocrity  ci  sound : 
for  that  the  extreme  small  sound  confoundeth  the 
articulation  by  contracting;  and  the  great  sound 
bydisperring:  and  although,as  was lormeriy  said, 
m  sound  articulate,  already  created,  will  be  con- 
tracted into  a  small  cranny ;  yet  the  first  articula- 
tioo  requiredi  more  dimension. 

197.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  in  a  room,  or 
in  a  chapel,  vaulted  below  and  vaulted  likewise  in 
the  rool^  >  preedier  cannot  be  heard  so  weU  as  in 
die  like  plaees,  not  so  vaulted.  Hie  cause  is,  for 
that  the  subsequent  words  come  on  before  the  pre- 
cedent words  vanirii:  and  therefore  the  articulate 
aonnds  are  more  eoofiiaed,  thon^  the  gross  of  the 
sound  be  greater. 

196.  The  motions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  throat, 
palate,  Iec,  which  go  to  the  making  of  the  several 
alphabetical  letters,  are  worthy  inquiry,  and  per- 
to  die  preeent  inquisition  of  aounds:  but 
» flwy  are  subtle,  and  long  to  describe,  we 


will  refer  them  over,  and  place  them  amongst  the 
experiments  of  speech.  The  Hebrews  have  been 
diligent  in  it,  and  have  assigned  which  letters  are 
labial,  which  dental,  which  guttural,  ite.  As  for 
the  Latins  and  Grecians,  they  have  distinguished 
between  semi-vowels  and  mutes;  and  in  mutes 
between  «•  mutstenues,  medis,'*  and »» aspinta  ;*^ 
not*  amiss,  but  yet  not  diligently  enough.  For  the 
special  strokes  and  motions  that  create  those 
sounds,  they  have  little  inquired:  as,  that  the 
letters  -B,  P,  F,  M^  are  not  expressed,  but  with 
the  contracting  or  shutting  of  the  mouth ;  that  the 
lettera  A' and  B  cannot  be  pronounced  but  that 
the  letter  N  will  turn  into  If ^  as  ^  becatonba  ** 
will  be  ^  hecatomba.**  That  if  and  T  cannot  be 
pronounced  together,  but  F  will  come  between; 
as  *«emtus''  is  pronounced  ^emptus;*'  and  a 
number  of  the  like.  So  that  if  you  inquire  to  the 
full,  you  will  find,  that  to  the  mdung  of  the  whole 
alphabet  there  will  be  fewer  simple  motions  re- 
quired than  there  are  letten. 

199.  The  lungs  are  the  most  spungy  part  of 
the  body ;  and  therefore  ablest  to  contract  and 
dilate  itself:  and  where  it  contrscteth  itself,  it  ex^ 
pelleth  the  air;  which,  through  the  artery,  throat, 
and  mouth,  maketh  the  voice :  but  yet  articulation 
is  not  made  but  with  the  help  of  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  the  rest  of  those  they  call  inetrumento  of 
voice. 

900.  There  is  found  a  similitude  between  the 
sound  that  is  made  by  inanimate  bodies,  or  by  ani^ 
saate  bodies  that  have  no  voice  articulate,  and 
divere  letten  of  articulate  voices :  and  commonly 
men  have  giiren  such  names  to  those  sounds  as 
do  allude  unto  the  articulate  letters ;  as  trembling 
of  water  hath  resemblance  with  the  letter  L  t 
quenching  of  hot  metab  with  the  letter  Zt  snarl- 
ing c^  dogs  with  the  letter  A|  the  noise  of  screech- 
owls  with  the  letter  Sk  t  voice  of  cate  with  the 
diphthong  Eu ;  voice  of  cuckoos  with  the  diph- 
thong Ou  f  sounds  of  strings  with  the  letter  Ng  # 
so  that  if  a  man,  for  curiosity  or  stnngeness'  sake, 
would  make  a  puppet  or  other  dead  body  to  pro- 
nounce a  word,  let  him  consider,  on  the  one  part, 
the  motion  of  the  instruraento  of  voice;  andonthe 
other  part,  the  like  sounds  made  in  inanimate 
bodies;  and  what  conformity  there  is  that  caeseth 
the  siniilitode  of  sounds;  and  by  that  he  may 
light  to  that  effect. 
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Experiment9  in  camori  touching  ike  motion  cf 
iounds^  in  what  Una  they  are  circular ^  obUque^ 
Mtrttightf  upwardif  downwardt^  forwarder  back' 
warde. 
301.  All  sounds  whatsoeyer  move  round ;  that 

is  to  say,  on  all  sides :  upwards,  downwards, 

forwards,  and  backwards.    This  appeareth  in  all 

instances. 

202.  Sounds  do  not  require  to  be  conreyed  to 
the  sense  in  a  right  line,  as  visibles  do,  but  may 
be  arched ;  though  it  be  true  they  move  strongest 
in  a  right  line;  which  nevertheless  is  not  caused 
by  the  rightness  of  the  line,  but  by  the  shortness 
of  the  distance;  " linea  recta  breTissima.*'  And 
therefore  we  see  if  a  wall  be  between,  and  you 
speak  on  the  one  side,  you  hear  it  on  the  other ; 
which  is  not  because  the  sound  passeth  through 
the  wall,  but  archeth  over  the  wall. 

203.  If  the  sound  be  stopped  and  repercussed, 
it  cometh  about  on  the  other  side  in  an  oblique 
line.  So,  if  in  a  coach  one  side  of  the  boot  be 
down,  and  the  other  up,  and  a  beggar  beg  on  the 
close  side ;  you  will  think  that  he  were  on  the 
open  side.  So  likewise,  if  a  bell  or  clock  be,  for 
example,  on  the  north  side  of  a  chamber,  and  the 
window  of  that  chamber  be  upon  the  south ;  he 
that  is  in  the  chamber  will  think  the  sound  came 
from  the  south. 

204.  Sounds,  though  they  spread  round,  so  that 
there  is  an  orb  or  spherical  area  of  the  sound,  yet 
they  move  strongest,  and  go  farthest  in  the  fore- 
lines,  from  the  first  local  impulsion  of  the  air. 
And  therefore,  in  preaching,  you  shall  hear  the 
preacher*s  voice  better  before  the  pulpit  than  be- 
hind it,  or  on  the  sides,  though  it  stand  open. 
So  a  harquebuss,  or  ordnance,  will  be  farther 
heard  forwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  than 
backwards,  or  on  the  sides. 

205.  It  may  be  doubted,  that  sounds  do  move 
better  downwards  than  upwards.  Pulpits  are 
placed  high  above  the  people.  And  when  the 
ancient  generals  spake  to  their  armies,  they  had 
ever  a  mount  of  turf  cast  up,  whereupon  they 
stood ;  but  this  may  be  imputed  to  the  stops  and 
obstacles  which  the  voice  meeteth  with,  when  one 
speaketh  upon  the  level.  But  there  seemeth  to 
be  more  in  it;  for  it  maybe  that  spiritual  species, 
both  of  things  visible  and  sounds,  do  move  better 
downwards  than  upwards.  It  is  a  strange  thing, 
that  to  men  standing  below  on  the  ground,  those 
that  be  on  the  top  of  Paul's  seem  much  less  than 

'  they  are,  and  cannot  be  known;  but  to  men 
above,  those  below  seem  nothing  so  much  lessen- 
ed, and  may  be  known :  yet  it  is  true,  that  all 
things  to  them  above  seem  also  somewhat  con- 
tracted, and  better  collected  into  figures :  as  knots 
in  gardens  show  best  from  an  upper  window  or 
terrace 


206.  But  to  make  an  exact  trial  of  it,  let  a  man 
stand  in  a  chamber  not  much  above  the  ground, 
and^speak  out  at  the  window,  through  a  trunk,  to 
one  standing  on  the  ground,  as  sofUy  as  he  can, 
the  other  laying  his  ear  close  to  the  trunk ;  then 
uyia  versa,"  let  the  other  speak  below,  keeping 
the  same  proportion  of  softness;  and  let  him  in 
the  chamber  lay  his  ear  to  the  trank:  and  this 
may  be  the  aptest  means  to  make  a  Judgment, 
whether  sounds  descend  or  ascend  better. 

Experiments  in  eoneort  touching  the  kuting  and 
periihing  of  sounds  f  and  touching  the  time  thejf 
require  to  their  generation  or  delation^ 

207.  Alter  that  sound  is  created,  which  is  in 
a  moment,  we  find  it  continueth  some  small  time, 
melting  by  little  and  little.  In  this  there  is  a 
wonderful  error  amongst  men,  who  take  this  to 
be  a  continuance  of  the  first  sound ;  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  is  a  renovation,  and  not  a  continuance ; 
for  the  body  percussed  hath,  by  reason  of  the 
percussion,  a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minute 
parts,  and  so  reneweth  the  percussion  of  the  air* 
This  appeareth  manifestly,  because  that  the  melt- 
ing sound  of  a  bell,  or  of  a  string  stracken,  which 
is  thought  to  be  a  continuance,  ceaseth  as  soon  ae 
the  bell  or  string  are  touched.  As  in  a  virginal, 
as  soon  as  ever  the  jack  falleth,  and  toucheUi  the 
string,  the  sound  ceaseth ;  and  in  a  bell,  after  yon 
have  chimed  upon  it,  if  you  touch  the  bell  the 
sound  ceaseth.  And  in  this  you  must  distinguish 
that  there  are  two  trepidations :  the  one  manifest 
and  local ;  as  of  the  bell  when  it  is  pensile :  Ae 
other  secret,  of  the  minute  parts ;  such  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  ninth  instance.  But  it  is  true,  that 
the  local  helpeth  the  secret  greatly.  We  see 
likewise  that  in  pipes,  and  other  wind  instru- 
ments, the  sound  lasteth  no  longer  than  the  breath 
bloweth.  It  is  true,  that  in  organs  there  is  •; 
confused  murmur  for  a  while  after  you  have 
played ;  but  that  is  but  while  the  bellows  are  in 
falling. 

208.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  noise  of  great 
ordnance,  where  many  are  shot  off  together,  the 
sound  will  be  carried,  at  the  least,  twenty  miles 
upon  the  land,  and  much  farther  upon  the  water. 
But  then  it  will  come  to  the  ear,  not  in  the  instant 
of  the  shooting  off,  but  it  will  come  an  hour  or 
more  later.  This  must  needs  be  a  continuance 
of  the  first  sound ;  for  there  is  no  trepidation 
which  should  renew  it.  And  the  touching  of  the 
ordnance  would  not  extinguish  the  sound  the 
sooner :  so  that  in  great  sounds  the  continuance 
is  more  than  momentary. 

209.  To  try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound 
is  delated,  let  a  man  stand  in  a  steeple,  and  have 
with  him  a  taper;  and  let  some  veil  be  put  before 
the  taper;  and  let  another  man  stand  in  a  field  a 
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mile  off.  Then  let  him  in  the  ftteeple  strike  the 
Ml ;  and  in  the  same  instant  withdraw  the  veil; 
and  so  let  him  in  the  field  tell  hy  his  poise  what 
distance  of  time  there  is  between  the  light  seen, 
and  the  sound  heard :  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
delation  of  light  is  in  an  instant  This  may  be 
tried  in  far  greater  distances,  allowing  greater 
lights  and  sounds. 

910.  It  is  generally  known  and  observed  that 
light  and  the  object  of  sight  move  swifter  than 
sound :  for  we  see  the  flash  of  a  piece  is  seen 
sooner  than  the  noise  is  heard.  And  in  hewing 
wood,  if  one  be  some  distance  off,  he  shall  see 
the  arm  lifted  up  for  a  second  stroke,  before  he 
hear  the  noise  of  the  first.  And  the  greater  the 
distance,  the  greater  is  the  prevention :  as  we  see 
in  thunder  which  is  far  off,  where  the  lightning 
precedeth  the  crack  a  good  space. 

911.  Colours,  when  they  represent  themselves 
to  the  eye,  fade  not,  nor  melt  not  by  degrees,  but 
appear  still  in  the  same  strength;  but  sounds 
melt  and  vanish  by  little  and  little.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  colours  participate  nothing  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  but  sounds  do.  And  it  is  a  plain 
argument,  that  sound  participateth  of  some  local 
motion  of  the  air,  as  a  cause  •«  sine  qua  non,'*  in 
that  it  perisheth  so  suddenly ;  for  in  every  section 
or  impulsion  of  the  air,  the  air  doth  suddenly  re- 
atofe  and  reunite  itself;  which  the  water  also 
doth,  but  nothing  so  swiftly. 

ExperimenU  in  eontort  touching  the  ptuaage  and 
interception*  of  eounds. 

In  the  trials  of  the  passage,  or  not  passage  of 
•oonds,  you  must  take  heed  you  mistake  not  the 
pasnng  by  the  sides  of  a  body  for  the  passing 
through  a  body ;  and  therefore  you  must  make 
the  intercepting  body  very  close;  for  sounds  will 
fiass  through  a  small  chink. 

919.  Whers  sound  passeth  through  a  hard  or 
close  body,  as  through  water;  through  a  wall; 
through  metal,  as  in  hawks'  bells  stopped,  &c.,  the 
hard  or  dose  body  must  be  but  thin  and  small ;  for 
else  it  deadeth  and  extinguisheth  the  sound  utter- 
ly. And  therefore  in  the  experiment  in  speaking 
in  air  under  water,  the  voice  must  not  be  very 
deep  within  the  water ;  for  then  the  sound  pierceth 
not*  So  if  yon  speak  on  the  farther  side  of  a 
doae  wall,  if  the  wall  be  very  thick,  yon  shall 
not  be  heard;  and  if  there  were  a  hogshead 
empty,  whereof  the  sides  were  some  two  foot 
thick,  and  the  bunghole  stopped ;  I  conceive  the 
leaoonding  sound,  by  the  communication  of  the 
outward  air  with  the  air  within,  would  be  little 
or  none :  but  only  you  shall  hear  the  noise  of  the 
outward  knock  as  if  the  vessel  were  full. 

913.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  passage  of  sounds 
thfOQgh  hard  bodies  the  spirit  or  pneumatioal 
part  ci  the  body  itself  doth  co-operate ;  but  much 
better  when  the  sides  of  that  hard  body  are  struck, 
tkaa  when  the  peieossion  is  only  within,  without 


touch  of  the  sides.  Take  therefore  a  hawkV 
bell,  the  holes  stopped  up,  and  hang  it  by  a  thread 
within  a  bottle  glass,  and  stop  the  rooutli  of  the 
glass  very  close  with  wax ;  and  then  shake  the 
glass,  and  see  whether  the  bcil  give  any  sound 
at  all,  or  how  weak:  but  note,  that  you  must 
instead  of  the  thread  take  a  wire ;  or  else  let  the 
glass  have  a  great  holly;  lest  when  you  shake 
the  bell,  it  dash  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

214.  It  is  plain,  that  a  very  long  and  downright 
arch  for  the  sound  to  pass,  will  exdnguish  the 
sound  quite ;  so  that  that  sound,  which  would  be 
heard  over  a  wall,  will  not  be  heard  over  a  church; 
nor  that  sound,  which  will  be  heard  if  you  stand 
some  distance  from  the  wall,  will  be  heard  if  you 
stand  close  under  the  wall. 

315.  Soft  and  foraminous  bodies,  in  the  first 
creation  of  the  sound,  will  dead  it :  for  the  strik- 
ing against  cloth  or  fur  will  make  little  sound ; 
as  hath  been  said :  but  in  the  passage  of  the  sound, 
they  will  admit  it  better  than  harder  bodies ;  as 
we  see,  that  curtains  and  hangings  will  not  stay 
the  sound  much ;  but  glass  windows,  if  they  be 
very  close,  will  check  a  sound  more  than  the  like 
thickness  of  cloth.  We  see  also  in  the  rumbling 
of  the  belly,  how  easily  the  sound  passeth  through 
the  guts  and  skin. 

216.  It  is  worthy  the  inquiry,  whethbr  great 
sounds,  as  of  ordnance  or  bells,  become  not  more 
weak  and  exile  when  they  pass  through  small 
crannies.  For  the  subtilties  of  articulate  sounds, 
it  may  be,  may  pass  through  small  crannies  not 
confused,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  sound,  perhaps, 
not  so  well. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  medium  of 
sounds, 

217.  The  mediums  of  sounds  are  air,  soft  and 
porous  bodies,  also  water.  And  hard  bod ies  refuso 
not  altogether  to  be  mediums  of  sounds.  But  all 
of  them  are  dull  and  unapt  deferents,  except  the 
air. 

218.  In  air,  the  thinner  or  drier  air  carrieth  not 
the  sound  so  well  as  the  more  dense ;  as  appeareth 
in  night  sounds  and  evening  sounds,  and  sounds 
in  moist  weather  and  southern  winds.  The  rea- 
son is  already  mentioned  in  the  title  of  majoration 
of  sounds ;  being  for  that  thin  air  is  better  pierced ; 
but  thick  air  preserveth  the  sound  better  from 
waste :  let  further  trial  be  made  by  hollowing  in 
mists  and  gentle  showers ;  for  it  maybe  that  will 
somewhat  dead  the  sound. 

319.  How  far  forth  flame  may  be  a  medium  of 
sounds,  especially  of  such  sounds  as  are  created 
by  air,  and  not  betwixt  hard  bodies,  let  it  be  tried 
in  speaking  where  a  bonfire  is  between ;  but  then 
yon  must  allow  for  some  disturbance  the  noise 
that  the  flame  itself  maketh. 

220.  Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made 
mediums,  cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water« 
it  may  be  tried :  as  by  the  knapping  of  the  tonga « 
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or  striking  of  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  filled  either 
with  milk  or  with  oil;  which,  though  they  be 
more  light,  yet  are  they  more  unequal  bodies  than 
air. 

Of  the  natures  of  the  mediums  we  have  now 
spoken;  as  for  the  disposition  of  the  said  me- 
diums, it  doth  consist  in  the  penning,  or  not  pen- 
ning of  the  air ;  of  which  we  hare  spoken  before  in 
(he  title  of  delation  of  sounds :  it  consisteth  also  in 
the  figure  of  thetsoncare  through  which  itpasseth  ; 
of  which  we  will  speak  next. 

Experiment  in  contort,  what  thefiguree  qfikepipety 
or  eoncaoeSf  or  the  bodies  deforenlf  eonduee  to  the 
eoundt. 

How  the  figures  of  pipes,  or  concaves,  through 
which  sounds  pass,  or  of  other  bodies  deferent, 
conduce  to  the  variety  and  alteration  of  the  sounds ; 
either  in  respect  of  the  greater  quantity,  or  less 
quantity  of  air  which  the  concaves  receive,  or  in 
respect  of  the  carrying  of  sounds  longer  and 
shorter  way ;  or  in  respect  of  many  other  circum- 
stances ;  they  have  been  touched,  as  falling  into 
other  titles.  But  those  figures  which  we  are  now 
to  speak  of,  we  intend  to  be,  as  they  concern  the 
lines  through  which  the  sound  passeth;  as 
straight,  crooked,  angular,  circular,  Ace. 

331.  The  figureof  a  bell  partaketh  of  the  pyra- 
mis,  but  yet  coming  off  and  dilating  more  sud- 
denly. The  figure  of  a  hunter^s  horn  and  comet 
is  oblique ;  yet  they  have  likewise  straight  horns ; 
if  they  be  of  the  same  bore  with  the  oblique,  differ 
little  in  sound,  save  thatthe  straight  require  some- 
what a  stronger  blast.  The  figures  of  recorders, 
and  flutes,  and  pipes  are  straight ;  but  the  recorder 
hath  a  less  bore  and  a  greater,  above  and  be- 
low. The  trumpet  hath  the  figure  of  the  letter  S.- 
which  maketh  that  purling  sound,  &c.  Gene- 
rally the  straight  line  hath  the  cleanest  and  round- 
est sound,  and  the  crooked  the  more  hoarse  and 
jarring. 

2*22.  Of  a  sinuous  pipe  that  may  have  some 
four  fleicions,  trial  would  be  made.  Likewise  of 
a  pipe  made  like  a  cross,  open  in  the  midst.  And 
so  likewise  of  an  angular  pipe ;  and  see  what  will 
be  the  effects  of  these  several  sounds.  And  so 
again  of  a  circular  pipe;  as  if  you  takes  pipe  per- 
fect round,  and  make  a  hole  whereinto  you  shall 
blow,  and  another  hole  not  far  from  that;  but 
with  a  traverse  or  stop  between  them :  so  that  your 
breath  may  go  the  round  of  the  circle,  and  come 
torth  at  the  second  hole.  You  may  try  likewise 
percussions  of  solid  bodies  of  several  figures ;  as 
globes,  flats,  cubes,  crosses,  triangles,  &c.,  and 
their  combinations,  as  flat  against  flat,  and  convex 
against  convex,  and  convex  against  flat,  &c.,  and 
mark  well  the  diversities  of  the  sounds.  Try  also 
the  difference  in  sound  of  several  crassitudes  of 
hard  bodies  percussed ;  and  take  knowledge  of  the 
diversities  of  the  sounds.  I  myself  have  tried,  that 
1  bell  of  gold  yieldeth  an  exoetlent  sound,  not  in- 


ferior to  that  of  silver  or  brass,  hot  rather  bctler: 
yet  we  see  that  a  piece  of  money  of  gold  soondeth 
far  more  flat  than  a  piece  of  money  of  sflver. 

323.  The  harp  hath  the  concave  not  along  Hm 
strings,  but  across  the  strings ;  and  no  instramonC 
hath  the  sound  so  melting  and  prolonged  ae  tbe 
Irish  harp.  So  as  I  suppose,  tiiat  if  a  virgtnal 
were  made  with  a  double  concafe,  the  one  all  Ibe 
length,  as  the  virgrinal  hath,  the  other  at  the  end 
of  the  strings,  as  the  harp  bath ;  it  must  needs 
make  the  sound  perfeeter,and  not  so  shallow  and 
jarring.  You  may  try  it  w ithout  any  soond-bosrd 
along,  but  only  harp-wiso  at  one  end  of  the  strings ; 
or  lastly,  with  a  double  concave,  at  each  end  of 
the  strings  one. 

Experimenii  in  contort  touching  ike  nUximre  of 
toundt, 

224.  There  is  an  apparent  diversity  between 
the  species  visible  and  audible  in  this,  that  the 
visible  doth  not  mingle  in  the  medium,  but  tiM 
audible  doA.  For  if  we  look  abroad,  we  see 
heaven,  a  number  of  stars,  trees,  hills,  men,  beasts^ 
at  once.  And  the  species  of  the  one  doth  not  eon^ 
found  the  other.  But  if  so  many  sounds  came 
from  several  parts,  one  of  them  would  utterly  eo»> 
found  the  other.  So  we  see,  that  voices  or  eo»> 
sorts  of  music  do  make  a  harmony  by  mixtuie, 
which  colours  do  not.  It  is  true  nevertheless  thtft 
a  great  light  drowneth  a  smaller,  that  it  cannot  be 
seen;  as  the  sun  that  of  a  glow-worm ;  as  well  as 
a  great  sound  drowneth  a  lesser.  And  I  suppose 
likewise,  that  if  there  were  two  lanterns  of  glass, 
the  one  a  crimson,  and  the  other  an  azure,  and  a 
candle  within  either  of  them,  those  coloured  lights 
would  mingle,  and  cast  upon  a  white  paper  a  pur- 
ple colour.  And  even  in  colours,  they  yield  a 
faint  and  weak  mixture :  for  white  walls  make 
rooms  more  lightsome  than  black,  Ue,  hut  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  in  sounds,  and  the  inoon- 
fusion  in  species  visible,  is,  for  that  the  sight 
worketh  in  right  lines,  and  maketh  several  cones ; 
and  so  there  can  be  no  coincidence  in  the  eye  or 
visual  point:  but  sounds,  that  move  in  oblique 
and  arcuate  lines,  must  needs  encounter  and  dis- 
turb the  one  the  other. 

225.  The  sweetest  and  best  harmony  is,  when 
every  part  or  instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself, 
but  a  conflation  of  them  all ;  which  reqoireth  to 
stand  some  distance  off,  even  as  it  is  in  the  mix* 
ture  of  perfumes;  or  the  taking  of  the  smells  of 
several  flowers  in  the  air. 

226.  The  disposition  of  the  air  in  other  qualities, 
except  it  be  joined  with  sound,  hath  no  grsst 
operation  upon  sounds :  for  whether  the  air  be 
lightsome  or  dark,  hot  or  cold,  quiet  or  stirring, 
except  it  be  with  noise,  sweet  smelling,  or  stink- 
ing, or  the  like ;  it  importeth  not  much ;  some 
pretty  alteration  or  difference  it  may  make. 

227.  But  sounds  do  disturb  and  alter  the  one  the 
other:  sometimes  the  one  drowning  the  othei, 
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«iid  making  it  not  heard ;  sometimes  the  one  jar- 
nog  and  discording  with  the  other,  and  making 
ft  confusion;  sometimes  the  one  mingling  and 
oompoonding  with  the  other,  and  making  a  har- 
mony. 

898.  Two  Yoices  of  like  loudness  will  not 
be  heard  twice  as  far  as  one  of  them  alone :  and 
two  candles  of  like  light  will  not  make  things 
seen  twice  as  far  off  as  one.  The  cause  is  pro- 
found ;  hut  it  seemeth  that  the  impressions  from 
the  objects  of  the  senses  do  mingle  respectively, 
•Tery  one  with  his  kind :  but  not  in  proportion, 
as  is  before  demonstrated:  and  the  reason  may 
be,  because  the  first  impression,  which  is  from 
pdratiTe  to  active,  as  from  silence  to  noise,  or 
from  darkness  to  light,  is  a  greater  degree  than 
firom  less  noise  to  more  noise,  or  from  less  light 
to  moie  light  And  the  reason  of  that  again  may 
be,  for  that  the  air,  after  it  hath  received  a  charge, 
doth  not  receive  a  surcharge,  or  greater  charge, 
with  like  appetite  as  it  doth  the  first  charge.  As 
for  the  increase  of  virtue,  generally,  what  propor- 
tion it  beareth  to  the  increase  of  the  matter,  it  is 
a  large  field,  and  to  be  handled  by  itself. 

BxperimentB  in  eomori  touching  meKoraiion  rf 
sounds. 

229.  All  reflections  concurrent  do  make  sounds 
greater;  but  if  the  body  that  createth  either  the 
original  sound,  or  the  reflection,  be  clean  and 
smooth,  it  maketh  them  sweeter.  Trial  may  be 
made  of  a  lute  or  viol,  with  the  belly  of  polished 
orass  instead  of  wood.  We  see  that  even  in  the 
open  air,  the  wire-string  is  sweeter  than  the 
string  of  guts.  And  we  see  that  for  reflection 
water  excelleth ;  as  in  music  near  the  water,  or 
in  echoes. 

230.  It  hath  been  tried,  that  a  pipe  a  little 
moistened  on  the  inside,  but  yet  so  as  there  be 
no  drops  left,  maketh  a  more  solemn  sound  than 
if  the  pipe  were  dry:  but  yet  with  a  sweet  degree 
of  sibilation  or  purling ;  as  we  touched  it  before 
in  the  title  of  « equality.**  The  cause  is,  for  that 
all  things  porous  being  superficially  wet,  and, 
as  it  were,  between  dry  and  wet,  became  a  little 
more  even  and  smooth ;  but  the  purling,  which 
most  needs  proceed  of  inequality,  I  take  to  be 
bred  between  the  smoothness  of  the  inward  sur- 
face of  the  pipe,  which  is  wet,  and  the  rest  of  the 
wood  of  the  pipe  unto  which  the  wet  cometh  not, 
bat  it  remaineUi  dry. 

231.  In  frosty  weather,  music  within  doors 
•oondeth  better.  Which  may  be  by  reason  not 
of  the  disposition  of  the  air,  but  of  the  wood  or 
string  of  the  instrument,  which  is  made  more 
ecisp,  and  so  more  porous  and  hollow :  and  we 
•ee  that  old  lutes  sound  better  than  new,  for  the 
make  reason.  And  so  do  lute-strings  that  have 
been  kept  long. 

232.  Sound  is  likewise  meliorated  by  the 
mingling  of  open  air  with  pent  air;  therefore 


trial  may  be  made  of  a  lute  or  viol  with  a  double 
belly,  making  another  belly  with  a  knot  over 
the  strings ;  yet  so  as  there  be  room  enough  for 
the  strings,  and  room  enough  to  play  below  that 
belly.  Trial  may  be  made  also  of  an  Irish  harp, 
with  a  concave  on  both  sides,  whereas  it  useth  to 
have  it  but  on  one  side.  The  doubt  may  be,  lest 
it  should  make  too  much  resounding,  whereby  one 
note  would  overtake  another. 

233.  If  you  sing  into  the  hole  of  a  drum,  it 
maketh  the  singing  more  sweet.  And  so  I  con- 
ceive it  would,  if  it  were  a  song  in  parts  sung 
into  several  drums;  and  for  handsomeness  and 
strangeness*  sake,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have 
a  curtain  between  the  place  where  the  drums  are, 
and  the  hearers. 

234.  When  a  sound  is  created  in  a  wind  instru- 
ment between  the  breath  and  the  air,  yet  if  the 
sound  be  communicated  with  a  more  equal  body 
of  tlie  pipe,  it  meliorateth  the  sound.  For,  no 
doubt,  there  would  be  a  differing  sound  in  a 
trumpet  or  pipe  of  wood :  and  again  in  a  trumpet 
or  pipe  of  brass.  It  were  good  to  try  recorders 
and  hunters*  horns  of  brass,  what  the  sound 
would  be. 

235.  Sounds  are  meliorated  by  the  intension 
of  the  sense,  where  the  common  sense  is  collected 
most  to  the  particular  sense  of  hearing,  and  the 
sight  suspended :  and  therefore  sounds  are  sweeter, 
as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in  the  day ; 
and  I  suppose  they  are  sweeter  to  blind  men  than 
to  others :  and  it  is  manifest,  that  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  when  all  the  senses  are  bound 
and  suspended,  music  is  far  sweeter  than  when 
one  is  fully  waking. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  imitation  of 
sounds, 

236.  It  is  a  thing  strange  in  nature  when  it  is 
attentively  considered,  how  children,  and  some 
birds,  learn  to  imitate  speech.  They  take  no 
mark  at  all  of  the  motion  of  the  mouth  of  him 
that  speaketh,  for  birds  are  as  well  taught  in  the 
dark  as  by  light.  The  sounds  of  speech  are  very 
curious  and  exquisite:  so  one  would  think  it 
were  a  lesson  hard  to  learn.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and  with 
many  essays  and  proffers :  but  all  this  dischargeth 
not  the  wonder.  It  would  make  a  man  think, 
though  this  which  we  shall  say  may  seem  exceed- 
ing strange,  that  there  is  some  transmission  of 
spirits ;  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  teacher,  put  in 
motion,  should  work  with  the  spirits  of  the  leamei 
a  predisposition  to  offer  to  imitate;  and  so  to 
perfect  the  imitation  by  degrees.  But  touching 
operations  by  transmissions  of  spirits,  which  in 
one  of  the  highest  secrets  in  nature,  we  shall 
speak  in  due  place,  chiefly  when  we  come  to 
inquire  of  imagination.  But  as  for  imitation,  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  in  men  and  other  creatures 
a  predisposition  to  imitate.    We  see  how  ready 
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apes  and  monkeys  are  to  imitate  all  motions  of 
man;  and  in  the  catching  of  dottrels,  we  see  how 
the  foolish  bird  playeth  the  ape  in  gestures :  and 
no  man,  in  effect,  doth  accompany  with  others, 
but  he  learneth,  ere  he  is  aware,  some  gesture,  or 
voice,  or  fashion  of  the  other. 

237.  In  imitation  of  sounds,  tiiat  man  should 
be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter ;  for  birds 
will  learn  one  of  another;  and  there  is  no  reward 
by  feeding,  or  the  like,  given  tiiem  for  the  imita- 
tion; and  besides,  you  shall  have  parrots  that 
will  not  only  imitate  voices,  but  laugldng,  knock- 
ing, squeaking  of  a  door  upon  the  hinges,  or  of 
a  cart-wheel;  and,  in  effect,  any  other  noise  they 
hear. 

238.  No  beast  can  imitate  the  speech  of  man, 
but  birds  only;  for  the  ape  itself,  that  is  so  ready 
to  imitate  otherwise,  attaineth  not  any  degree  of 
imitation  of  speech.  It  is  true,  that  I  have 
known  a  dog,  tiiat  if  one  howled  in  his  ear,  he 
would  fall  a  howling  a  great  while.  What  should 
be  the  aptness  of  birds  in  comparison  of  beasts, 
to  imitate  the  speech  of  man,  may  be  further 
inquired.  We  see  that  beasts  have  those  parts 
which  they  count  the  instruments  of  speech,  as 
lips,  teeth,  &c.,  liker  unto  man  than  birds.  As 
for  the  neck,  by  which  the  throat  passeth,  we  see 
many  beasts  have  it  for  the  length  as  much  as 
birds.  What  better  gorge  or  artery  birds  have 
may  be  farther  inquired.  The  birds  that  are 
known  to  be  speakers  are,  parrots,  pies,  jays, 
daws,  and  ravens.  Of  which  parrots  have  an 
adunque  bill,  but  the  rest  not. 

239.  But  I  conceive,  that  the  aptness  of  birds 
is  not  so  much  in  the  conformity  of  the  organs  of 
speech  as  in  their  attention.  For  speech  must 
come  by  hearing  and  learning;  and  birds  give 
more  heed,  and  mark  sounds  more  than  beasts ; 
because  naturally  they  are  more  delighted  with 
them,  and  practise  them  more,  as  appeareth  in 
their  singing.  We  see  also  that  those  that  teach 
birds  to  sing,  do  keep  them  waking  to  increase 
their  attention.  We  see  also  that  cock  birds, 
amongst  singing  birds,  are  ever  the  better  singers ; 
which  may  be,  because  they  are  more  lively  and 
listen  more. 

210.  Labour  and  intention  to  imitate  voices 
doth  conduce  much  to  imitation :  and  therefore  we 
see  that  there  be  certain  •*  pantomimi,'*  that  will 
represent  the  voices  of  players  of  interludes  so 
to  life,  as  if  you  see  them  not  you  would  think 
they  were  those  players  themselves ;  and  so  the 
voices  of  other  men  that  they  hear. 

2U.  There  have  been  some  that  could  coun- 
terfeit the  distance  of  voices,  which  is  a  secondary 
object  of  hearing,  in  such  sort,  as  when  they 
stand  fast  by  you,  you  would  think  the  speech 
came  from  afar  off,  in  a  fearful  manner.  How 
this  is  done  may  be  further  inquired.  But  I  see 
no  great  use  of  it  but  for  imposture,  in  counter- 
feiting ghosts  or  spirits. 


Experiment  in  consort  touching  the  r^tedion  of 
eoundt. 
There  be  three  kinds  of  reflections  of  soiiiids ; 
a  reflection  concurrent,  a  reflection  iterant,  which 
we  call  echo ;  and  a  super-reflection,  or  an  echo 
of  an  echo ;  whereof  the  first  hath  been  handled 
in  the  title  of  «•  magnitude  of  sounds;**  the  latter 
two  we  will  now  speak  of. 

242.  The  reflection  of  species  visible  by  mirrors 
you  may  command;  because  passing  in  right 
lines,  they  may  be  guided  to  any  point :  but  the 
reflection  of  sounds  is  hard  to  master;  because 
the  sound,  filling  great  spaces  in  arched  lines, 
cannot  be  so  guided :  and  therefore  we  see  there 
hath  not  been  practised  any  means  to  make 
artificial  echoes.  And  no  echo  already  known 
retumeth  in  a  very  narrow  room. 

243.  The  natural  echoes  are  made  upon  walls, 
woods,  rocks,  hills,  and  banks;  as  for  waters, 
being  near,  they  make  a  concurrent  echo;  but 
being  farther  off,  as  upon  a  large  river,  they 
make  an  iterant  echo :  for  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  concurrent  echo  and  the  iterant,  but 
the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  return.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  but  water  doth  help  the  dela> 
tion  of  echo ;  as  well  as  it  helpeth  the  delatioi 
of  original  sounds. 

244.  It  is  certain,  as  hath  been  formerly 
touched,  that  if  you  speak  through  a  trunk 
stopped  at  the  farther  end,  you  shall  find  a  blast 
return  upon  your  mouth,  but  no  sound  at  all 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  closeness  which  pre 
serveth  the  original,  is  not  able  to  preserve  the 
reflected  sound :  besides  that  echoes  are  seldom 
created  but  by  loud  sounds.  And  therefore  there 
is  less  hope  of  artificial  echoes  in  air  pent  in  a 
narrow  concave.  Nevertheless  it  hath  been 
tried,  that  one  leaning  over  a  well  of  twenty-fire 
fathom  deep,  and  speaking,  though  but  softly,  yet 
not  so  soft  as  a  whisper,  the  water  returned  a  good 
audible  echo.  It  would  be  tried,  whether  speak- 
ing in  caves,  where  there  is  no  issue  save  where 
you  speak,  will  not  yield  echoes  as  wells  do. 

245.  The  echo  cometh,  as  the  original  sound 
doth,  in  a  round  orb  of  air:  it  were  good  to  tiy 
the  creating  of  the  echo  where  the  body  reper> 
cussing  maketh  an  angle :  as  against  the  return 
of  a  wall,  &c.  Also  we  see  that  in  mirrore  there 
is  the  like  angle  of  incidence,  from  the  object  to 
the  glass,  and  from  the  glass  to  the  eye.  And  if 
you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  not  full  upon  the  sni^ 
face,  the  rebound  will  be  as  much  the  contrarr 
way:  whether  there  be  any  such  resilience  in 
echoes,  that  is,  whether  a  man  shall  hear  better 
if  he  stand  aside  the  body  repercussing,  than  if 
he  stand  where  he  speaketh,  or  anywhere  in  a 
right  line  between,  may  be  tried.  Trial  likewise 
would  be  made,  by  standing  nearer  the  place  of 
repercussing  than  he  that  speaketh;  and  again 
by  standing  farther  off  than  he  that  speaketh ;  and 
so  knowledge  would  be  taken,  whether  echoes. 
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M  well  M  original  sounds,  be  not  strongest  near 
hand. 

346.  There  be  miany  places  where  you  shall 
hear  a  number  of  edioes  one  after  another;  and 
It  is  when  there  is  a  rariety  of  hills  or  woods, 
some  nearer,  some  farther  off:  so  that  the  return 
from  the  farther,  being  last  created,  will  be  like- 
wise last  heard. 

S47.  As  the  roice  goeth  round,  as  well  towards 
the  back,  as  towards  the  front  of  him  that  speak- 
etfi;  so  likewise  doth  the  echo:  for  yon  have 
many  back  echoes  to  the  place  where  you  stand. 

948.  To  make  an  echo  that  will  report  three, 
or  four,  or  five  words  distinctly,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  body  repercussing  be  a  good  distance  off: 
for  if  it  be  near,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  to  make  a 
concurrent  echo,  it  choppeth  with  you  upon  the 
sudden.  It  is  requisite  likewise  that  the  air  be 
not  much  pent:  for  air  at  a  great  distance  pent, 
worketh  the  same  efiect  with  air  at  large  in  a  small 
distance.  And  therefore  in  the  trial  of  speaking 
in  the  well,  though  the  well  was  deep,  the  voice 
came  back  suddenly,  and  would  bear  the  report 
but  of  two  words. 

249.  For  echoes  upon  echoes,  there  is  a  rare 
instance  thereof  in  a  place  which  I  will  now  ex- 
actly describe.  It  is  some  three  or  four  miles 
from  Paris,  near  a  town  called  Pont-Charenton ; 
and  some  bird-bolt  shot  or  more  from  the  river  of 
Seine.  The  room  is  a  chapel  or  small  church. 
The  walls  all  standing,  both  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  ends.  Two  rows  of  pillars,  afler  the  manner 
of  aisles  of  churches,  also  standing;  the  roof  all 
open,  not  so  much  as  any  erobowments  near  any 
of  the  walls  left.  There  was  against  every  pillar 
a  stack  of  bUlets  above  a  man^s  height;  which 
the  watermen  that  bring  wood  down  the  Seine  in 
stacks,  and  not  in  boats,  laid  there,  as  it  seemeth, 
for  their  ease.  Speaking,  at  the  one  end,  I  did 
hear  it  return  the  voice  thirteen  several  times; 
and  I  have  heard  of  othera,  that  it  would  return 
sixteen  times :  for  I  was  there  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon :  and  it  is  best,  as  all  other 
echoes  are,  in  the  evening.  It  is  manifest  that  it 
b  not  echoes  from  several  places,  but  a  tossing 
of  the  voice,  as  a  ball,  to  and  fro,  like  to  reflections 
in  looking-glasses,  where  if  you  place  one  glass 
before  and  another  behind,  you  shall  see  the  glass 
behind  with  the  image,  within  the  glass  before ; 
and  again,  the  glass  before  in  that ;  and  divers 
such  super-reflections,  till  the  <•  species  speciei*' 
at  last  die.  For  it  is  every  return  weaker  and 
more  shady.  In  like  manner,  the  voice  in  that 
ch^  createth  <«speciem  speciei,*'  and  maketh 
succeeding  super-reflections;  for  it  melteth  by 
degrees,  and  every  reflection  is  weaker  than  the 
fonner:  so  that  if  you  speak  three  words,  it  will, 
perhaps,  some  three  times  report  you  the  whole 
three  words;  and  then  the  two  latter  words  for 
tome  times;  and  then  the  last  word  alone  for 
some  times,  still  Aiding  and  growing  weaker. 
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And  whereas  in  echoes  of  one  return,  it  is  much 
to  hear  four  or  five  words ;  in  this  echo  of  so  many 
returns  upon  the  matter,  you  hear  above  twenty 
words  for  three. 

350.  The  like  echo  upon  echo,  but  only  with 
two  reports,  hath  been  observed  to  be,  if  you  stand 
between  a  house  and  a  hill,  and  lure  towards  the 
hill.  For  the  house  will  give  a  back  echo ;  one 
taking  it  from  the  other,  and  the  latter  the  weaker. 

251.  There  are  certain  lettere  that  an  echo  will 
hardly  express ;  as  i$  for  one,  especially  being 
principal  in  a  word.  I  remember  well,  that  when 
I  went  to  the  echo  at  Pont-Charenton,  there  was 
an  old  Parisian,  that  took  it  to  be  the  work  of 
spirits,  and  of  good  spirits.  For,  said  he,  call 
••  Satan,"  and  the  echo  will  not  deliver  back  the 
devil's  name ;  but  will  say,  «*  va  t'en ;"  which  is 
as  much  in  French  as  '*  apage'*  or  avoid.  And 
thereby  I  did  hap  to  find,  that  an  echo  would  not 
return  5,  being  but  a  hissing  and  an  interior 
sound. 

252.  Echoes  are  some  more  sudden,  and  chop 
again  as  soon  as  the  voice  is  delivered ;  as  ha^ 
been  partly  said :  others  are  more  deliberate,  that 
is,  give  more  space  between  the  voice  and  the 
echo,  which  is  caused  by  the  local  nearness  or 
distance :  some  will  report  a  longer  train  of  words, 
and  some  a  shorter;  some  more  loud,  full  as  loud 
as  the  original,  and  sometimes  more  loud,  and 
some  weaker  and  fainter. 

253.  Where  echoes  come  from  several  parts  at 
the  same  distance,  they  must  needs  make,  as  it 
were,  a  choir  of  echoes,  and  so  make  the  report 
greater,  and  even  a  continued  echo ;  which  you 
shall  find  in  some  hills  that  stand  encompassed 
theatre-like. 

254.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  that  there  is  refrac- 
tion in  sounds,  as  well  as  in  species  visible.  For 
I  do  not  think  that,  if  a  sound  should  pass  through 
divers  mediums,  as  air,  cloth,  wood,  it  would  de- 
liver the  sound  in  a  differing  place  from  that  unto 
which  it  is  deferred ;  which  is  the  proper  effect 
of  refraction.  But  majoration,  which  is  also  the 
work  of  refraction,  appeareth  plainly  in  sounds, 
as  hath  been  handled  at  full,  but  it  is  not  by  di- 
vereity  of  mediums. 

ExperimenU  in  contort  touching  the  ton$ent  and 
diuent  belwun  viiibks  and  audibks. 
We  have  *'  obiter,'*  for  demonstration's  sake, 
used  in  divere  instances  the  examples  of  the  sight 
and  things  visible,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
sounds :  but  we  think  good  now  to  prosecute  that 
comparison  more  fully. 

Cbntent  of  viiiblct  and  audibles, 

255.  Both  of  them  spread  themselves  in  round, 
and  fill  a  whole  floor  or  orb  unto  certain  limits; 
and  are  carried  a  great  way :  and  do  languish  and 
lessen  by  degrees,  according  to  the  distance  oi  the 
objects  firom  the  sensories. 
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956.  Both  of  them  hare  the  whole  species  in 
every  small  portion  of  the  air,  or  medium,  so  as 
the  species  do  pass  through  small  crannies  without 
confusion :  as  we  see  ordinarily  in  levels,  as  to 
the  eye;  and  in  crannies  or  chinks,  as  to  the 
sound. 

257.  Both  of  them  are  of  a  sudden  and  easy 
generation  and  delation:  and  likewise  perish 
swiftly  and  suddenly ;  as  if  you  remoTe  the  light, 
or  touch  the  bodies  that  give  the  sound. 

358.  Both  of  them  do  receive  and  carry  ex- 
quisite and  accurate  differences;  as  of  colours, 
figures,  motions,  distances,  in  visibles ;  and  of 
articulate  voices,  tones,  songs,  and  quaverings,  in 
audibles. 

359.  Both  of  them,  in  their  virtue  and  working, 
do  not  appear  to  admit  any  corporal  substance  into 
their  mediums,  or  the  orb  of  their  virtue ;  neither 
again  to  rise  or  stir  any  evident  local  motion  in 
their  mediums  as  they  pass ;  but  only  to  carry 
certain  spiritual  species ;  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  cause  whereof,  being  hitherto  scarcely  at- 
tained, we  shall  search  and  handle  in  due  place. 

360.  Both  of  them  seem  not  to  generate  or 
produce  any  other  effect  in  nature,  but  such  as 
appertaineth  to  their  proper  objects  and  senses, 
and  are  otherwise  barren. 

361.  But  both  of  them,  in  their  own  proper 
action,  do  work  three  manifest  effects.  The  first, 
in  that  the  stronger  species  drowneth  the  lesser ; 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  a  glow-worm ; 
the  report  of  an  ordnance,  the  voice :  The  second, 
in  that  an  object  of  surcharge  or  excess  destroyeth 
the  sense ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  the  eye ;  a 
violent  sound  near  the  ear  the  hearing :  The  third, 
in  that  both  of  them  will  be  reverberate ;  as  in 
mirrors,  and  in  echoes. 

362.  Neither  of  them  doth  destroy  or  hinder 
the  species  of  the  other,  although  they  encounter 
in  the  same  medium,  as  light  or  colour  hinder  not 
sound,  nor  **e  contra.'* 

363.  Both  of  them  effect  the  sense  in  living 
creatures,  and  yield  objects  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
like :  yet  nevertheless  the  objects  of  them  do  also, 
if  it  be  well  observed,  affect  and  work  upon  dead 
things ;  namely,  such  as  have  some  conformity 
with  the  organs  of  the  two  senses,  as  visibles  work 
upon  a  looking-glass,  which  is  like  the  pupil  of 
the  eye :  and  audibles  upon  the  places  of  echo, 
which  resemble  in  some  sort  the  cavern  and 
structure  of  the  ear. 

364.  Both  of  them  do  diversely  work,  as  they 
have  their  medium  diversely  disposed.  So  a 
trembling  medium,  as  smoke,  maketh  the  object 
seem  to  tremble,  and  a  rising  or  falling  medium, 
as  winds,  maketh  the  sounds  to  rise  or  fall. 

365.  To  both,  the  medium,  which  is  the  most 
propitious  and  conducible,  is  air,  for  glass  or 
water,  &c.  are  not  comparable. 

366.  In  both  of  them,  where  the  object  is  fine 
and  accTirate,  it  conduceth  much  to  have  the  sense 


intentive  and  erect,  insomuch  as  yon  contract  your 
eye  when  you  would  see  sharply ;  and  erect  yonr 
ear  when  you  would  hear  attentively ;  which  in 
beasts  that  have  ears  movable  is  most  manifest. 

367.  The  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  multi- 
plied and  conglomerate,  generate  heat,  which  is  m 
different  action  from  the  action  of  sight:  and  the 
multiplication  and  coglomeration  of  sounds  doth 
generate  an  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air;  which 
is  an  action  materiate,  differing  from  the  action 
of  sound;  if  it  be  true,  which  is  anciently  report- 
ed, that  birds  with  great  shouts  have  &Uen 
down. 

Distenis  of  vinbles  and  audible$, 

368.  The  species  of  visibles  seem  to  be  emis- 
sions of  beams  from  the  objects  seen,  almost  like 
odours,  save  that  they  are  more  incorporeal :  but 
the  species  of  audibles  seem  to  participate  more 
with  local  motion,  like  percussions,  or  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  air.  So  that  whereas  all 
bodies  do  seem  to  work  in  two  manners,  either  by 
the  communication  of  their  natures  or  by  the  im- 
pressions and  signatures  of  their  motions;  the 
diffusion  of  species  visible  seemeth  to  participate 
more  of  the  former  operation,  and  the  species  au- 
dible of  the  latter. 

369.  The  species  of  audibles  seem  to  be  car^ 
ried  more  manifestly  through  the  air  than  the  spe- 
cies of  visibles :  for  I  conceive  that  a  contrary 
strong  wind  will  not  much  hinder  the  sight  of 
visibles,  as  it  will  do  the  hearing  of  sounds. 

370.  There  is  one  difference  above  all  other  be- 
tween visibles  and  audibles,  that  is  the  most  re- 
markable, as  that  whereupon  many  smaller  differ- 
ences do  depend :  namely,  that  visibles,  except 
lights,  are  carried  in  right  lines,  and  audibles  in 
arcuate  lines.  Hence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  vi- 
sibles do  not  intermingle  and  confound  one  another, 
as  hath  been  said  before,  but  sounds  do.  Hence 
it  cometh,  that  the  solidity  of  bodies  doth  not 
much  hinder  the  sight,  so  that  the  bodies  be  clear, 
and  the  pores  in  a  right  line,  as  in  glass,  crystal, 
diamonds,  water,  &c.  but  a  thin  scarf  or  handker- 
chief, though  they  be  bodies  nothing  so  solid,  hin- 
der the  sight :  whereas,  contrariwise,  these  porous 
bodies  do  not  much  hinder  the  hearing,  but  solid 
bodies  do  almost  stop  it,  or  at  the  least  attenuate 
it.  Hence  also  it  cometh,  that  to  the  reflection 
of  visibles  small  glasses  suffice ;  but  to  the  re- 
verberation of  audibles  are  required  greater  spaces, 
as  hath  likewise  been  said  before. 

271.  Visibles  are  seen  further  off  than  sounds 
are  heard,  allowing  nevertheless  the  rate  of  their 
bigness,  for  otherwise  a  great  sound  will  be  heard 
further  off  than  a  small  body  seen. 

373.  Visibles  require,  generally,  some  distance 
between  the  object  and  the  eye,  to  be  better  seen ; 
whereas  in  audibles,  the  nearer  the  approach  of 
the  sound  is  to  the  sense,  the  better.  But  in  this 
there  may  be  a  double  error.   The  one,  because  to 
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■eeing^  there  is  leqaiied  light;  and  any  thing  that 
tCNioheth  the  pupil  of  the  eye  all  oyer  excludeth 
the  light.  For  I  hare  heard  of  a  person  very  cre- 
dible, who  himself  was  cared  of  a  cataract  in  one 
of  his  eyes,  that  while  the  silTer  needle  did  work 
npon  the  sight  of  his  eye,  to  remove  the  film  of 
the  cataract,  he  nerer  saw  any  thing  more  clear 
or  perfect  than  that  white  needle:  which,  no 
doaht,  was,  because  the  needle  was  lesser  than 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  so  took  not  the  light 
from  it.  The  other  error  may  be,  for  that  the  ob- 
ject of  sight  doth  strike  upon  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
directly  without  any  interception;  whereas  the 
cd,re  of  the  ear  doth  hold  off  the  sound  a  little  from 
the  organ :  and  so  nerertheless  there  is  some  dis- 
tance required  in  both. 

273.  Yisibles  are  swifUier  carried  to  the  sense 
than  audiblee ;  as  appeareth  ii  thunder  and  light- 
ning, flame,  and  report  of  a  piece,  motion  of  the 
air  in  hewing  of  wood.  All  which  haye  been  set 
down  heretofore,  but  are  proper  for  this  title. 

874. 1  conceiye  also,  that  the  species  of  au- 
dibles  do  hang  longer  in  the  air  than  those  of  yi- 
sibles: for  although  eyen  those  of  yisibles  do 
hang  some  time,  as  we  see  in  rings  turned,  that 
•how  like  spheres ;  in  lute-strings  filliped  ;  a  fire- 
brand carried  along,  which  leayeth  a  train  of  light 
behind  it ;  and  in  the  twilight,  and  the  like;  yet 
I  conceiye  that  sounds  stay  longer,  because  they 
are  carried  up  and  down  with  the  wind ;  and  be- 
cause of  the  distance  of  the  time  in  ordnance  dis- 
charged, and  heard  twenty  miles  off. 

275.  In  yisibles  there  are  not  found  objects  so 
odious  and  ingrate  to  the  sense  as  in  audibles. 
For  foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they 
excite  the  memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the 
immediate  objects.  And  therefore  in  pictures, 
those  foul  sights  do  not  much  offend ;  but  in  au- 
dibles, the  grating  of  a  saw,  when  it  is  sharpen- 
ed, doth  offend  so  much  as  it  setteth  the  teeth  on 
edge.  And  any  of  the  harsh  discords  in  music 
the  ear  doth  straightways  refuse. 

276.  In  yisibles,  afrer  great  light,  if  you  come 
suddenly  into  the  dark,  or  contrariwise,  out  of  the 
dark  into  a  glaring  light,  the  eye  is  dazzled  for  a 
time,  and  the  sight  oonfrised ;  but  whether  any 
such  effect  be  after  great  sounds,  or  after  a  deep 
silence,  may  be  better  inquired.  It  is  an  old  tra- 
dition, that  those  that  dwell  near  the  cataracts  of 
Nilns  are  strucken  deaf:  but  we  find  no  such  effect 
in  oannoniers  nor  millers,  nor  those  that  dwell 
npon  bridges. 

277.  It  seemeth  that  the  impression  of  colour 
is  so  weak  as  it  worketh  not  but  by  a  cone  of 
direct  beams,  or  right  lines,  whereof  the  basis  is 
in  the  object,  and  the  yertical  point  in  the  eye ;  so 
as  there  is  a  corradiation  and  conjunction  of 
beams ;  and  those  beams  so  sent  forth,  yet  are 
not  of  any  force  to  beget  the  like  borrowed  or 
Mcond  beams,  except  it  be  by  reflection,  whereof 
we  speak  not.    For  ihe  b«uns  pass,  and  giye 


little  tincture  to  that  air  which  b  adjacent ;  which 
if  they  did,  we  should  see  colours,  out  of  a  right 
line.  But  as  this  is  in  colours,  so  otherwise  it 
is  in  the  body  of  light.  For  when  there  is  a 
screen  between  the  candle  and  the  eye,  yet  the 
light  paaseth  to  the  paper  whereupon  one  writeth ; 
so  that  the  light  is  seen  where  the  body  of  the 
flame  is  not  seen,  and  where  any  colour,  if  it 
were  placed  where  the  body  of  the  flame  is,  would 
not  be  seen.  I  judge  that  sound  is  of  this  latter 
nature ;  for  when  two  are  placed  on  both  sides 
of  a  wall,  and  the  yoioe  is  heard,  I  judge  it  is  not 
only  the  original  sound  which  passeth  in  an  arch- 
ed line ;  but  the  sound  which  passeth  aboye  the 
wall  in  a  right  line,  begetteth  the  like  motion 
round  about  it  as  the  first  did,  though  more  weak. 

ExperimenU  in  eomort  touching  the  sympathy  ot 
antipathy  of  $ound$  one  with  another, 

278.  All  concords  and  discords  of  music  are, 
no  doubt,  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  sounds. 
And  so,  likewise,  in  that  music  which  we  call 
broken  music,  or  consort  music,  some  consorts 
of  instruments  are  sweeter  than  others,  a  thing 
not  sufiiciently  yet  obseryed :  as  the  Irish  harp 
and  base  yiol  agree  well:  the  recorder  and 
stringed  music  agree  well :  organs  and  the  yoice 
agree  well,  &c.  But  the  yirginals  and  the  lute, 
or  the  Welsh  harp  and  Irish  harp,  or  the  yoice 
and  pipes  alone,  agree  not  so  well :  but  for  the 
melioration  of  music  there  is  yet  much  left,  in 
this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try  and  inquire. 

279.  There  is  a  common  obsenration,  that  if  a 
lute  or  yiol  be  laid  upon  the  back,  with  a  small 
straw  upon  one  of  the  strings,  and  another  lute 
or  yiol  be  laid  by  it;  and  in  the  other  lute  or  yiol 
the  unison  to  that  string  be  strucken,  it  will  make 
the  string  moye,  which  will  appear  both  to  the 
eye,  and  by  the  straw's  falling  off.  The  like  will 
be,  if  the  diapason  or  eighth  to  that  string  be 
strucken,  either  in  the  same  lute  or  yiol,  or  in 
others  lying  by :  but  in  none  of  these  there  is 
any  report  of  sound  that  can  be  discerned,  but 
only  motion. 

280.  It  was  devised,  that  a  yiol  should  have  a 
lay  of  wire-strings  below,  as  close  to  the  belly 
as  a  lute,  and  then  the  strings  of  guts  mounted 
upon  a  bridge  as  in  ordinary  viols:  to  the  end, 
that  by  this  means,  the  upper  strings  strucken 
should  make  the  lower  resound  by  sympathy,  and 
so  make  the  music  the  better ;  which  if  it  be  to 
purpose,  then  sympathy  worketh  as  well  by 
report  of  sound  as  by  motion.  But  this  device  I 
conceive  to  be  of  no  use,  because  the  upper 
strings,  which  are  stopped  in  great  variety,  can- 
not maintain  a  diapason  or  unison  with  the  lower, 
which  are  never  stopped.  But  if  it  should  be  of 
use  at  all,  it  must  be  in  instruments  which  have 
no  stops,  as  virginals  and  harps;  wherein  trial 
may  be  made  of  two  rows  of  strings,  distant  th0 
one  from  the  other 
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381.  The  experiment  of  sympathy  may  be 
transferred,  perhaps,  from  instruments  of  strings 
to  other  instruments  of  sound.  As  to  try,  if 
there  were  in  one  steeple  two  bells  of  unison, 
whether  the  striking  of  the  one  would  moTe  the 
other,  more  than  if  it  were  another  accord :  and  so  in 
pipes,  if  they  be  of  equal  bore  and  sound,  whether 
a  little  straw  or  feather  would  move  in  the  one 
pipe,  when  the  other  is  blown  at  a  unison. 

382.  It  seemeth,  both  in  ear  and  eye,  the  in- 
strument of  sense  hath  a  sympathy  or  similitude 
with  that  which  giretb  the  reflection,  as  bath 
been  touched  before ;  for  as  the  sight  of  the  eye 
is  like  a  crystal,  or  glass,  or  water;  so  is  the  ear 
a  sinuous  care,  with  a  hard  bone  to  stop  and 
reverberate  the  sound ;  which  is  like  to  the  places 
that  report  echoes. 

ExptrimtntM  in  consort  touching  ike  hindering  or 
he^ng  of  the  hearing, 

383.  When  a  man  yawneih,  he  cannot  hear  so 
well.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  membrane  of 
the  ear  is  extended ;  and  so  rather  casteth  off  the 
sound  than  draweth  it  to. 

384.  We  hear  better  when  we  hold  our  breath 
than  contrary:  insomuch,  as  in  all  listening  to 
attain  a  Bound  afar  off,  men  hold  their  breath. 
The  causo  is,  for  that  in  all  expiration  the  motion 
is  outwards;  and  therefore  rather  driveth  away 
the  voice  than  draweth  it:  and  besides,  we  see, 
that  in  all  labour  to  do  things  with  any  strength, 
we  hold  the  breath;  and  listening  afVer  any  sound 
that  is  heard  with  difficulty  is  a  kind  of  labour. 

285.  Let  it  be  tried,  for  the  help  of  the  hearing, 
and  I  conceive  it  likely  to  succeed,  to  make  an 
instrument  like  a  tunnel ;  the  narrow  part  whereof 
may  be  of  the  bigness  of  the  hole  of  the  ear;  and 
the  broader  end  much  larger,  like  a  bell  at  the 
skirts ;  and  the  length  half  a  foot  or  more.  And 
let  the  narrow  end  of  it  be  set  close  to  the  ear :  and 
mark  whether  any  sound,  abroad  in  the  open  air, 
will  not  be  heard  distinctly  from  farther  distance 
than  without  that  instrument;  being,  as  it  were, 
an  ear-spectacle.  And  I  have  heard  there  is  in 
Spain  an  instrument  in  use  to  be  set  to  the  ear, 
that  helpeth  somewhat  those  that  are  thick  of 
hearing. 

386.  If  the  mouth  be  shut  close,  nevertheless 
.there  is  yielded  by  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a  murmur, 
such  as  is  used  by  dumb  men.  But  if  the  nostrils 
be  likewise  stopped,  no  such  murmur  can  be  made, 
except  it  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  palate  towards 
the  throat.  Whereby  it  appeareth  manifestly, 
that  a  sound  in  the  mouth,  except  such  as  afore- 
said, if  the  mouth  be  stopped,  passeth  from  the 
palate  through  the  nostrils. 

JCxpertment*  in  consort  touching  the  spiritual  and 
fine  nature  of  sounds, 

387.  The  repercussion  of  sounds,  which  we 
call  echo,  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual 


essence  of  sounds.  For  if  it  were  corporeal,  tlie 
repercussion  should  be  created  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  and  by  like  instruments  with  the  (uriginal 
sound :  but  we  see  what  a  number  of  exquisite 
instruments  must  concur  in  speaking  of  wordsy 
whereof  there  is  no  such  matter  in  the  returning 
of  them,  but  only  a  plain  stop  and  repercussion. 

388.  The  exquisite  differences  of  articulate 
sounds,  carried  tdong  in  the  air,  show  that  they 
cannot  be  signatures  or  impressions  in  the  air,  as 
hath  been  well  refuted  by  the  ancients.  For  it  is 
true,  that  seals  make  excellent  impressions;  and 
so  it  may  be  thought  of  sounds  in  their  first 
generation;  but  then  the  delation  and  continuance 
of  them,  without  any  new  sealing,  show  apparently 
they  cannot  be  impressions. 

389.  All  sounds  are  suddenly  made,  and  do 
suddenly  perish:  but  neither  that,  nor  the  exqui- 
site differences  of  them,  is  matter  of  so  great 
admiration:  for  the  quaverings  and  warblings  in 
lutes  and  pipes  are  as  swift;  and  the  tongue, 
which  is  no  very  fine  instrument,  doth  in  speech 
make  no  fewer  motions  than  there  be  letters  in  all 
the  words  which  are  uttered.  But  that  sounds 
should  not  only  be  so  speedily  generated,  but 
carried  so  far  every  way  in  such  a  momentary 
time,  deserveth  more  admiration.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, if  a  man  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
and  speak  aloud,  he  shall  be  heard  a  furlong  in 
round;  and  that  shall  be  in  articulate  sounds; 
and  those  shall  be  entire  in  every  little  portion  of 
the  air;  and  this  shall  be  done  in  the  space  of  less 
than  a  minute. 

390.  The  sudden  generation  and  perishing  of 
sounds  must  be  one  of  these  two  ways.  Either 
that  the  air  suffereth  some  force  by  sound,  and 
then  restoreth  itself  as  water  doth;  which  being 
divided,  maketh  many  circles,  till  it  restore  itself 
to  the  natural  consistence :  or  otherwise,  that  the 
air  doth  willingly  imbibe  the  sound  as  grateful, 
but  cannot  maintain  it;  for  that  the  air  hath,  as 
it  should  seem,  a  secret  and  hidden  appetite  of 
receiving  the  sound  at  the  first;  but  then  other 
gross  and  more  materiate  qualities  of  the  air 
straightways  suffocate  it,  like  unto  flame,  which 
is  generated  with  alacrity,  but  straight  quenched 
by  the  enmity  of  the  air  or  other  ambient  bodies* 

There  be  these  differences  in  general,  by  whieh 
sounds  are  divided:  1.  Musical,  immusical.  9. 
Treble,  base.  3.  Flat,  sharp.  4.  Soft,  loud. 
5.  Exterior,  interior.  6.  Clean,  harsh,  or  purling 
7.  Articulate,  inarticulate. 

We  have  laboured,  as  may  appear,  in  this 
inquisition  of  sounds  diligently;  both  because 
sound  is  one  of  the  piost  hidden  portions  of 
nature,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  and  because 
it  is  a  virtue  which  may  be  called  incorporeal 
and  immateriate,  whereof  there  be  in  nature  but 
few.  Besides,  we  were  willing,  now  in  these 
our  first  centuries,  to  make  a  pattern  or  preoedeal 
of  an  exaet  inquisition;  and  we  shall  do  the  liks 
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bereailer  In  tome  oAer  ralijeeta  Which  niqaire  it. 
For  we  deeiie  that  itien  should  leatu  and  perceive 
how  eerero  a  HoDg  &e  trae  inqaisitioa  of  natare 
is;  and  ihoald  aocuatoiii  themaelTee  by  the  light 
€i  partieolaray  to  etilarge  their  minds  to  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  Wotld  to  the 
( of  their  mindg* 


Expenmeni  ioUktry  touMng  tte  oritrd  eohun  in 
dittoksiion  efmetab. 
991.  Metals  give  orient  and  fine  colours  in  dis- 
solutions; as  gold  giteth  an  excellent  yellow, 
quicksilTcr  an  excellent  greeii,  tin  giveth  an 
excellent  azure :  likewise  in  their  putrefactions  or 
msts;  as  termilion,  verdigrease,  bise,  cirrus,  &c., 
and  likewise  in  their  Yitrifications.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  by  their  strength  of  body  they  are  able  to 
endure  the  fire  or  strong  waters,  and  to  be  put  into 
an  equal  posture,  and  again  to  retain  part  of  their 
principal  spirit;  which  two  things,  equal  posture 
and  quick  spirits,  are  required  chiefly  to  make 
colours  lightsome. 

Xtperimeid  $oUUtry  toUdUng  ptoUmgaUon  of  Hft. 
993.  It  conduceth  unto  long  life,  and  to  the 
more  placid  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  thereby 
do  less  prey  and  consume  tiie  Juice  of  the  body, 
either  tiiat  men's  actions  be  free  and  voluntaiy, 
that  nothing  be  done  ^  invita  Minenra,'*  but  <«  se- 
enndum  genium;''  or,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
actions  of  men  be  full  of  regulation  and  commands 
within  themselves :  for  then  tiie  victory  and  per- 
forming of  the  command  giveth  a  good  disposition  to 
the  spirits,  especially  if  there  be  a  proceeding  from 
degree  to  degree ;  for  then  the  sense  of  the  victory 
is  tiie  greater.  An  example  of  the  former  of  these 
ie  in  aeountiylife;  and  of  the  latter  in  monks  and 
philosophers,  and  such  as  do  continually  enjoin 
tiiemselves. 

JEfpertmenl  miMtarff  Umehing  appeUU  tf  union  in 
bodiet, 
993.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  an 
^petite  of  union  and  evitation  of  solution  of  conti- 
nnity ;  and  of  this  appetite  there  be  many  degrees ; 
hot  the  meet  remailcable  and  fit  to  be  distinguished 
are  three.  The  first  in  liquors;  the  second  in 
hard  bodies ;  and  the  third  in  bodies  cleaving  or 
tenacious.  In  liquors  tiiis  appetite  is  weak :  we 
see  in  liquors  the  threading  of  them  in  stillicides, 
as  hatii  been  said ;  tiie  falling  of  them  in  round 
drops,  which  is  the  form  of  union,  and  tiie  staying 
of  tiiem  for  a  littie  time  in  bubbles  and  froth.  In 
the  second  degree  or  kind,  this  appetite  is  strong; 
as  in  iron,  in  stone,  in  wood,  &c.  In  the  tiiird, 
this  appetite  is  in  a  medium  between  the  other 
two :  for  such  bodies  do  partiy  follow  the  touch  of 
another  body,  and  partiy  stick  and  continue  to 
themselves;  and  tiierefore  they  rope  and  draw 
themselves  in  tiireads,  as  we  see  in  pitch,  glue, 
Urdlime,  &c    But  note,  that  all  solid  bodies  are 


cleaving  more  or  less :  and  that  they  love  bette. 
the  touch  of  somewhat  that  is  tangible,  than  of  air. 
For  water  in  small  quantity  cleaveth  to  any  thing 
that  is  solid;  and  so  would  metal  too,  if  the 
weight  drew  it  not  ofL  And  therefore  gold  fo- 
liate, or  any  metal  foliate  cleaveth;  but  those 
bodies  which  are  noted  to  be  clammy  and  cleaving, 
are  such  as  have  a  more  indifferent  appetite  at 
onee  to  follow  another  body,  and  to  hold  to  them- 
selves. And  therefore  they  are  commonly  bodies 
ill  mixed ;  and  which  take  more  pleasure  in  a  fo- 
reign body  than  in  preserving  their  own  consistr 
ence,  and  which  have  little  predominance  in 
drought  or  moisture. 

Egepirimtnt  9oUtary  touching  the  Uke  openUionM  (f 
heat  and  time, 

994.  Time  and  heat  are  fellows  in  many  efiects. 
Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  easily  expire ;  as  parch- 
ment, leaves,  roots,  clay,  4Ee.  And  so  doth  time  or 
age  arefy :  as  in  the  same  bodies,  te.  Heat  dis- 
solveth  and  meketh  bodies  that  keep  in  their  spi- 
rits:  as  in  divers  liquefactions :  and  so  doth  time 
in  some  bodies  of  a  softer  consistence,  as  is  mani- 
fest in  honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid, 
and  the  like  in  sugar;  and  so  in  old  oil,  which  is 
ever  more  clear  and  more  hot  in  medicinable  use. 
Heat  causeth  the  spirits  to  search  some  issue  out 
of  the  body ;  as  in  the  volatility  of  metals :  and 
so  dotii  time ;  as  in  the  rust  of  metals.  But  gene- 
rally heat  doth  that  in  small  time  which  age  doth 
in  long. 

JSstperimeni  toUtary  UmMng  Me  differing  operas 
tion  cffire  emitinie, 

995.  Some  things  which  pass  the  fire  are  soft- 
est at  first,  and  by  time  grow  hard,  as  the  crumb 
of  bread.  Some  are  harder  when  they  come  from 
the  fire,  and  afterwards  give  again,  and  grow  soft, 
as  the  crust  of  bread,  bisket,  sweet-meats,  salt,  &c. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  in  those  things  which  wax 
hard  with  time,  the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of 
melting;  and  in  those  that  wax  soft  with  time, 
contrariwise,  the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of  bak 
ing :  and  whatsoever  the  fixe  baketii,  time  doth  in 
some  degree  dissolve. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  motiom  by  imitation, 

996.  Motions  pass  from  one  man  to  another, 
not  so  much  by  exciting  imagination  as  by  invita 
tion ;  especially  if  there  be  an  aptness  or  inclinsp 
tion  before.  Therefore  gaping,  or  yawning,  and 
stretching  do  pass  from  man  to  man ;  for  that  that 
causeth  gaping  and  stretching  is,  when  the  spirits 
are  a  littie  heavy  by  any  vapour,  or  the  like.  For 
then  they  strive,  as  it  were,  to  wring  out  and  ex- 
pel that  which  loadeth  them.  So  men  drowsy, 
and  desirous  to  sleep,  or  before  the  fit  of  an  ague, 
do  use  to  yawn  and  stretch,  and  do  likewise  yield 
a  voice  or  sound,  which  is  an  interjection  of  ex- 
pulsion :  so  that  if  another  be  apt  and  prepared  to 
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do  the  like,  he  foUowelfa  by  the  sight  of  another. 
So  the  laughing  of  another  maketh  to  laugh. 


ExperimerU  toUUtry  touMng  infeeiiom 
997.  There  be  some  known  diseases  that  are 
infections ;  and  others  that  are  not.  Those  tiiat 
are  infectious  are,  first,  such  as  are  chiefly  in  the 
spirits,  and  not  so  much  in  the  humours,  and 
therefore  pass  easily  from  body  to  body ;  such 
are  pestilences,  lippitudes,  and  such  like.  Se- 
condly, such  as  taint  the  breath,  which  we  see 
passeth  manifestly  from  man  to  man,  and  not 
invisibly,  as  the  effects  of  the  spirits  do;  such 
are  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  &c.  Thirdly, 
such  as  come  forth  to  the  skin,  and  therefore  taint 
the  air  of  the  body  adjacent,  especially  if  they 
consist  in  an  unctuous  substance  not  apt  to  dissi- 
pate, such  as  scabs  and  leprosy.  Fourthly,  such 
as  are  merely  in  the  humours,  and  not  in  the 
spirits,  breath,  or  exhalations ;  and  therefore  they 
never  infect  but  by  touch  only;  and  such  a  touch 
also  as  Cometh  within  the  *<  epidermis  ;*'  as  the 
venom  of  the  French  pox,  and  the  biting  of  a 
mad  dog. 

Experiment  ioUiary  touching  tke  incorporation  of 
powder$  and  Kquor$, 
398.  Most  powders  grow  more  close  and  co- 
herent by  mixture  of  water,  than  by  mixture  of 
oil,  though  oil  be  the  thicker  body :  as  meal,  &c. 
The  reason  is,  the  congruity  of  bodies ;  which  if 
it  be  more,  maketh  a  perfecter  imbibition  and  in- 
corporation ;  which  in  most  powders  is  more  be- 
tween them  and  water,  than  between  them  and 
oil :  but  painters'  colours  ground,  and  ashes,  do 
better  incorporate  with  oil. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  exerdie  of  the  hody. 
S^9.  Much  motion  and  exercise  is  good  for 
some  bodies;  and  sitting  and  less  motion  for 
others.  If  the  body  be  hot  and  void  of  super- 
fluous mobtures,  too  much  motion  hurteth :  and 
it  is  an  error  in  physicians  to  call  too  much  upon 
exercise.  Likewise  men  ought  to  beware,  tiiat 
they  use  not  exercise  and  a  spare  diet  both :  but 
if  much  exercise,  then  a  plentiful  diet;  and  if 
sparing  diet,  then  little  exercise.  The  benefits 
that  come  of  exercise  are,  first,  that  it  sendeth 


nourishment  into  the  parts  more  forcibly.  Se* 
condly,that  it  helpeth  to  excem  by  sweat,  and  so 
maketh  the  parts  assimilate  the  more  perfectly. 
Thirdly,  that  it  maketh  the  substance  of  the  body' 
more  solid  and  compact,  and  so  less  apt  to  be 
consumed  and  depredated  by  the  spirits.  The 
evils  that  come  of  exercise  are,  first,  Uiat  it  maketh 
the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Secondly, 
that  it  doth  absorb  likewise,  and  attenuate  too 
much  the  moisture  of  the  body.  Thirdly,  that  it 
maketh  too  great  concussion,  especially  if  it  be 
violent,  of  the  inward  parts,  which  delight  more 
in  rest.  But  generally  exercise,  if  it  be  much, 
is  no  friend  to  prolongation  of  life,  which  is  one 
cause  why  women  live  longer  than  men,  because 
they  stir  less. 

Experiment  toKtary  touching  meati  that  induce 
eatiety. 

300.  Some  food  we  may  use  long,  and  much, 
without  glutting,  as  bread,  flesh  that  is  not  fat  or 
rank,  &c.  Some  other,  though  pleasant,  ginttedi 
sooner,  as  sweet-meats,  fat-meats,  &c.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  appetite  consisteth  in  the  emptiness  of  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach,  or  possessing  it  with  some- 
what that  is  astringent,  and  therefore  cold  and 
dry.  But  things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more 
filling,  and  do  swim  and  hang  more  about  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach,  and  go  not  down  so  speedi- 
ly :  and  again  turn  soon  to  choler,  which  is  hot, 
and  ever  abateth  &e  appetite.  We  see  also  thai 
another  cause  of  satiety  is  an  over-custom,  and 
of  appetite  is  novelty,  and  therefore  meats,  if  &e 
same  be  continually  taken,  induce  loathing.  To 
give  the  reason  of  the  distaste  of  satiety,  and  oi 
the  pleasure  in  novelty,  and  to  distinguish  not 
oidy  in  meats  and  drinks,  but  also  in  motions, 
loves,  company,  delights,  studies,  what  &ey  be 
that  custom  maketh  more  grateful,  and  what  more 
tedious,  were  a  large  field.  But  for  meats,  &e 
cause  is  attraction,  which  b  quicker,  and  more 
excited  tovrards  that  which  is  new  than  towards 
that  whereof  there  romaineth  a  relish  by  former 
use.  And,  generally,  it  is  a  rule,  that  whatsoever 
is  somewhat  ingrate  at  first  is  made  grateful  by 
custom ;  but  whatsoever  is  too  pleasing  at  firsti 
groweth  quickly  to  satiate. 
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ExperimenU  in  eomori  Untehing  the  elarifieaiian 
of  Uquorif  and  ike  aeeekraiing  thereof, 

AccELBBATiov  of  time,  in  works  of  nature,  may 
well  be  esteemed  **  inter  magnalia  natare."  And 
eren  in  diyine  miracles,  accelerating  of  the  time 
is  next  to  the  creating  of  the  matter.  We  will 
now  therefore  proceed  to  the  inquiry  of  it:  and 
fur  acceleration  of  germination,  we  will  refer  it 
OTer  unto  the  place  where  we  shall  handle  the 
subject  of  plants  generally,  and  will  now  begin 
with  other  accelerations. 

301.  Liquors  are,  many  of  them,  at  the  first, 
thick  and  troubled;  as  muste,  wort,  juices  of 
fruits,  or  herbs  expressed,  &c.  and  by  time  they 
settle  and  clarify.  But  to  make  them  clear  before 
the  time  is  a  great  work,  for  it  is  a  spur  to  nature, 
and  putteth  her  out  of  her  pace :  and,  besides,  it 
is  of  good  use  for  making  drinks  and  sauces  po- 
table and  senriceable  speedily.  But  to  know  the 
means  of  accelerating  clarification,  we  must  first 
know  the  causes  of  clarification.  The  first  cause 
is,  by  the  separation  of  the  grosser  parts  of  the 
liquor  from  the  finer.  The  second,  by  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  spirits  of  the  liquor  with  the 
tangible  parts:  for  that  ever  representeth  bodies 
clear  and  untroubled.  The  third,  by  the  refining 
the  spirit  itself,  which  thereby  giveth  to  the  liquor 
more  splendour  and  more  lustre. 

303.  First,  for  separation,  it  is  wrought  by 
weight,  as  in  the  ordinary  residence  or  settlement 
of  liquors;  by  heat,  by  motion,  by  precipitation, 
or  sublimation,  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  several 
parts  either  up  or  down,  which  is  a  kind  of  at- 
traction;  by  adhesion,  as  when  a  body  more 
Tiscous  is  mingled  and  agitated  with  the  liquor, 
which  Tiscous  body,  afterwards  severed,  draweth 
with  it  the  grosser  parts  of  the  liquor;  and  lastly, 
by  percolation  or  passage. 

303.  Secondly,  for  the  even  distribution  of  the 
spirits,  it  is  wrought  by  gentle  heat;  and  by 
agitation  or  motion,  for  of  time  we  speak  not, 
because  it  is  that  we  would  anticipate  and  re- 
present; and  it  is  wrought  also  by  mixture  of 
some  other  body  which  hath  a  virtue  to  open  the 
liquor,  and  to  make  the  spirits  the  better  pass 
through. 

304.  Thirdly,  for  the  refining  of  the  spirit,  it 
is  wrought  likewise  by  heat,  by  motion,  and  by 
mixture  of  some  body  which  hath  virtue  to  attenu- 
ate. So  therefore,  having  shown  the  causes  for 
the  accelerating  of  clarification  in  general,  and  the 
inducing  of  it,  take  tiiese  instances  and  trials. 

305.  It  is  in  common  practice  to  draw  wine  or 
beer  from  the  lees,  which  we  call  racking,  whereby 
it  will  clarify  much  the  sooner ;  for  the  lees,  though 
they  keep  the  drink  in  heart,  and  make  it  lasting, 
yel  withal  they  oast  np  some  spissitude :  and  this 
instance  is  to  be  referred  to  separatioik 


306.  On  the  other  side  it  were  good  to  try, 
what  the  adding  to  the  liquor  more  lees  than  his 
own  will  work;  for  though  the  lees  do  make  the 
liquor  turbid,  yet  tbey  refine  the  spirits.  Take 
thereiore  a  vessel  of  new  beer,  and  take  another 
vessel  of  new  beer,  and  rack  the  one  vessel  from  the 
lees,  and  pdur  the  lees  of  the  racked  vessel  into 
the  unracked  vessel,  and  see  the  efiect :  this  in- 
stance is  referred  to  the  refining  of  the  spirits. 

307.  Take  new  beer,  and  put  in  some  quantity 
of  stale  beer  into  it,  and  see  whether  it  will  not 
accelerate  the  clarification,  by  opening  the  body 
of  the  beer,  and  cutting  the  grosser  parts,  whereby 
they  may  fall  down  into  lees.  And  this  instance 
again  is  referred  to  separation. 

308.  The  longer  malt  or  herbs,  or  the  like,  are 
infused  in  liquor,  the  more  thick  and  troubled  the 
liquor  is ;  but  the  longer  they  be  decocted  in  the 
liquor,  the  clearer  it  is.  llie  reason  is  plain, 
because  in  infusion,  the  longer  it  is,  the  greater 
is  the  part  of  the  gross  body  that  goeth  into  tha 
liquor:  but  in  decoction,  though  more  goe 
forth,  yet  it  either  purgeth  at  the  top,  or  settleth 
at  the  bottom.  And  therefore  the  most  exact  way 
to  clarify  is,  first,  to  infuse,  and  then  to  take  off 
the  liquor  and  decoct  it ;  as  they  do  in  beer,  which 
hath  malt  first  infused  in  the  liquor,  and  is  after- 
wards boiled  with  the  hop.  This  also  is  referred 
to  separation. 

309.  Take  hot  embers,  and  put  them  about  a 
bottle  filled  with  new  beer,  almost  to  the  very 
neck ;  let  the  bottle  be  well  stopped,  lest  it  fly 
out ;  and  continue  it,  renewing  the  embers  every 
day,  by  the  space  of  ten  days,  and  then  compare 
it  with  another  bottle  of  the  same  beer  set  by. 
Take  also  lime  both  quenched  and  unquenched, 
and  set  the  bottles  in  them  *<  ut  supra.*'  This 
instance  is  referred  both  to  the  even  distribution, 
and  also  to  the  refining  of  the  spirits  by  heat. 

310.  Take  bottles,  and  swing  them,  or  carry 
them  in  a  wheel-barrow  upon  rough  ground  twice 
in  a  day,  but  then  you  may  not  fill  the  bottles  full, 
but  leave  some  air ;  for  if  the  liquor  come  close  to 
the  stopple,  it  cannot  play  nor  flower :  and  when 
you  have  shaken  them  well  either  way,  pour  the 
drink  into  another  bottle  stopped  close  after  the 
usual  manner,  for  if  it  stay  with  much  air  in  it, 
the  drink  will  pall ;  neither  will  it  settle  so  per- 
fectly in  all  the  parts.  Let  it  stand  some  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  take  it,  and  put  it  again  into  a 
bottle  with  air,  <«  ut  supra :"  and  thence  into  a  bot- 
tle stopped,  <•  ut  supra  :*'  and  so  repeat  the  same 
operation  for  seven  days.  Note,  that  in  the  empty- 
ing of  one  bottle  into  another,  yon  must  do  it 
swiftly  lest  the  drink  pall.  It  were  good  also  to  try 
it  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  air  below  the  neck,  without 
emptying.  This  instance  is  referred  to  the  even 
distribution  and  refiningof  the  spirits  by  motion. 
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311.  As  for  peicolatioD  invrard  and  oatwardf 
which  belongeth  to  separation,  trial  would  be  made 
of  clarifying  by  adhesion,  with  milk  put  into  new 
beer,  and  storied  with  it:  for  it  may  be  that  the 
grosser  part  of  the  beer  will  cleave  to  the  milk : 
^e  doabt  is,  whether  the  milk  will  sever  well 
again ;  which  is  soon  tried.  And  it  is  usual  in 
clarifying  hippocras  to  put  in  milk ;  whicu  after 
severeth  and  carrieth  with  it  the  grosser  parts  of 
ihe  hippocras,  as  hath  been  said  elsewhere*  Also 
for  the  better  clarification  by  percolation,  when 
they  tun  new  beer,  diey  nse  to  let  it  pass  through 
a  strainer,  and  it  is  like  the  finer  the  strainer  is 
the  clearer  it  will  be. 

Experiment$  in  eofiMort  touching  maturation^  and 
the  aeeelerating  theretf,    Jtndfinty  tauMng  the 
maturation  andquiehening  of  irinko.    And  next^ 
touching  the  maturation  (ffruite. 
The  accelerating  of  maturation  we  will  now  in- 
quire of.    And  of  maturation  itself.    It  is  of  threb 
natures.    The  maturation  of  fruits,  the  maturation 
of  drinks,  and  the  maturation  of  imposthumes  and 
ulcers.    This  last  we  refer  to  another  place,  where 
we  shall  handle  experiments  medicinal.    There 
be  also  other  maturations,  as  of  metals,  &c.  where- 
of we  will  speak  as  occasion  senreth.    But  we 
will  begin  with  that  of  drinks,  because  it  hath 
such  affinity  with  the  clarification  of  liquors. 

312.  For  the  maturation  of  drinks,  it  b  wrought 
by  the  congregation  of  the  spirits  together,  where- 
by they  digest  more  perfectly  the  grosser  parts : 
and  it  is  effected  partly  by  the  same  means  that 
clarification  is,  whereof  we  spake  before ;  but  then 
note,  that  an  extreme  clarification  doth  spread  the 
spirits  so  smooth,  as  they  become  dull,  and  the 
drink  dead,  which  ought  to  have  a  little  flowering. 
And  therefore  all  your  clear  amber  drink  is  flat. 

313.  We  see  the  degrees  of  maturation  of  drinks 
in  muste,  in  wine,  as  it  is  drunk,  and  in  vinegar. 
Whereof  muste  hath  not  the  spirits  well  congre- 
gated ;  wine  hath  them  well  united,  so  as  they  nuike 
the  parts  somewhat  more  oily ;  vinegar  hath  &em 
congregated,  but  more  jejune,  and  in  a  smaller 
quantity,  the  greatest  and  finest  spirit  and  part 
being  exhaled :  for  we  see  vinegar  is  made  by  set- 
ting the  vessel  of  wine  against  the  hot  sun ;  and 
therefore  vinegar  will  not  burn;  for  that  much  of 
the  finer  parts  is  exhaled. 

314.  The  refireshing  and  quickening  of  drink 
palled  or  dead,  is  by  enforcing  the  motion  of  the 
spirit :  80  we  see  that  open  weather  relaxeth  the 
spirit,  and  maketh  it  more  lively  in  motion.  We 
see  also  bottling  of  beer  or  ale,  while  it  is  new 
and  full  of  spirit,  so  that  it  spirteth  when  the  stop- 
ple is  taken  forth,  maketh  the  drink  more  quick 
and  windy.  A  pan  of  coals  in  the  cellar  doth 
likewise  good,  and  maketh  the  drink  work  again. 
New  drink  put  to  drink  that  is  dead  provoketh  it 
to  work  again:  nay,  which  is  more,  as  some 
affirm,  a  brewing  of  new  beer  set  by  old  beer 


maketh  it  work  again.  It  were  good  also  to  en- 
force the  spirits  by  some  mixtures  that  may  excite 
and  quicken  them ;  as  by  putting  into  the  bottles, 
nitre,  chalk,  lime,  &c.  We  see  cream  is  matured 
and  made  to  rise  more  speedily  by  putting  in  cold 
water;  which,  as  it  seemeth,  getteth  down  ^b» 
whey. 

315.  It  is  tried,  that  the  burying  of  bottles  of 
drink  well  stopped,  either  in  dry  earth  a  good 
depth ;  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  within  water ; 
and  best  of  all,  the  hanging  of  them  in  a  deep  well 
somewhat  above  the  water  for  some  fortnight's 
space,  is  an  excellent  means  of  making  drink  fresh 
and  quick ;  for  the  cold  doth  not  cause  any  exhal- 
ing of  the  spirits  at  all,  as  heat  doth,  though  it  raii* 
fieth  the  rest  that  remain ;  but  cold  msJceth  the 
spirits  vigorous,  and  irritateth  them,  whereby  they 
incorporate  the  parts  of  the  liquor  perfecdy. 

316.  As  for  the  maturation  of  fruits,  it  is  wrought 
by  &e  calling  forth  of  the  spirits  of  the  body  onW 
ward,  and  so  spreading  them  more  smoothly:  mad 
likewise  by  digesting  in  some  degree  the  grosser 
parts ;  and  this  is  effiscted  by  heat,  motion,  attra^ 
tion,  and  by  a  rudiment  of  putrefaction;  for  &e 
inception  of  putrefaction  hath  in  it  a  maturation. 

317.  There  were  taken  apples,  and  laid  in  straw, 
in  hay,  in  flour,  in  chalk,  in  lime;  covered  over 
with  onions,  covered  over  with  crabs,  dosed  up 
in  wax,  shut  in  a  box,  &c.  There  was  also  an 
apple  hanged  up  in  smoke,  of  all  which  the  expe- 
riment sorted  in  this  manner. 

318.  After  a  month's  space,  the  apple  enclosed 
in  wax  was  as  green  and  fresh  as  at  the  first  put- 
ting in,  and  the  kernels  continued  white.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  all  exclusion  of  open  air,  which 
is  ever  predatory,  maintaineth  the  body  in  its  first 
freshness  and  moisture;  but  the  ineonventenea 
is,  that  it  tasteth  a  little  of  the  wax :  which  I  sup- 
pose, in  a  pomegranate,  or  some  such  thick-ooated 
fruit,  it  would  not  do. 

319.  The  apple  hanged  in  the  smoke  turned 
like  an  old  mellow  apple,  wrinkled,  dry,  soft, 
sweet,  yellow  widiin.  The  cause  is,  for  ^at  sueh 
a  degree  of  heat,  which  doth  neither  melt  nor 
scorch,  (for  we  see  tiiat  in  a  greater  heat,  a  roast 
apple  softeneth  and  melteth ;  and  pigs*  feet,  made 
of  quarters  of  wardens,  scorch  and  have  a  skin  of 
cole,)  doth  mellow,  and  not  adure:  the  smoke 
also  maketh  the  apple,  as  it  were,  sprinkled  with 
soot,  which  helpeth  to  mature.  We  see  tfaa|  in 
drying  of  pears  and  prunes  in  the  oveny  and  re> 
moving  of  them  often  as  they  begin  to  sweat,  there 
is  a  like  operation ;  but  that  is  with  a  far  more  in* 
tense  degree  of  heat. 

330.  The  apples  covered  in  the  lime  and  ashee 
were  well  matured,  as  appeared  both  in  theur  yel- 
lowness and  sweetness.  The  cause  is^  for  that 
that  degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  ashes^  be- 
ing a  smothering  heat^  is  of  all  the  rest  most  pren 
per,  fbr  it  doth  neither  liquefy  nor  arefy,  and  that 
is  true  maturation.    Note,  Aat  the  taste  of  those 
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ipples  WM  good,  and  dierefore  it  is  the  ezperi- 
nwBt  fittest  for  ase. 

391.  The  apples  coTeied  with  crabs  and  onions 
wwe  likewise  well  matnied.  The  eause  is,  not 
aofheat;  hat  f<»r  that  the  ciahs  and  the  onions 
dmw  fbfth  the  spirits  of  the  apple,  and  spread 
them  eqoally  throogfaoat  the  body,  which  taketh 
acway  hardness.  So  we  see  one  apple  ripeneth 
afabist  another.  And  therefore  in  making  of  ci* 
dier  they  tarn  &e  apples  first  upon  a  heap.  So 
one  elnster  of  grapes  that  toneheth  another  whilst 
it  groweth, ripeneth  fester;  ^botnis contra botrum 
eiios  matnieseit." 

9St.  The  apples  in  hay  and  the  straw  ripened 
afporontly,  thoagh  not  so  mnoh  as  the  other;  bnt 
tike  apple  in  the  straw  more.  Thecansei8,forthat 
Ae  hay  and  straw  have  a  yery  low  degree  of  heat, 
b«t  yet  close  and  smothering,  and  which  drieth  not 

383.  The  apple  in  the  close  box  was  ripened 
also:  the  oaose  is,  for  that  all  air  kept  close  hath 
m  degree  of  warmth;  as  we  see  in  wool,  far, 
plush,  &c.  Note,  that  all  of  these  were  compared 
with  another  apple  of  the  same  kind  that  lay  of 
itself;  and  in  eomparison  of  that  were  more  sweet 
wad  more  yellow,  and  so  appeared  to  be  more  ripe. 

334.  Take  an  apple  or  pear,  or  other  like  froit, 
wad  roll  it  upon  a  table  haard :  we  see  in  common 
sKperienoe,  that  the  rolling  doth  soften  and  sweeten 
tlM  frait  presently;  which  is  nothing  bat  the 
■OMWth  distribatiota  of  the  spirits  into  the  parts; 
for  the  aneqoal  distribution  of  the  spirits  maketh 
Ae  hanhnees :  but  this  hard  ruling  is  between 
eoBOootion  and  a  simple  maturation  ;  therefore,  if 
yon  should  roll  &em  but  gently,  pmhaps  twice  a 
day,  and  continue  it  some  soTen  days,  it  is  like 
they  would  mature  more  finely,  and  like  unto  the 
nabual  maturation. 

335.  Take  an  apple,  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  the 
tep,  and  coTer  it,  to  see  whether  that  solution  of 
eoirtinuity  will  not  hasten  a  maturation :  we  see 
that  where  a  wasp,  or  a  fly,  or  a  worm  hath  bitten, 
in  a  grape,  or  any  fruit,  it  will  sweeten  hastily. 

396.  Take  an  apple,  Ace.,  and  prick  it  with  a 
pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep,  and  smear  it  a  little 
with  sack,  or  cinnamon  water,  or  spirit  of  wine, 
every  day  for  ten  days,  to  see  if  the  virtual  heat 
of  the  wine  or  strong  watera  will  not  mature  it. 

In  these  trials  also,  as  was  used  in  the  firet,  set 
■Bother  of  ihb  same  firnits  by  to  compare  them, 
aad  try  them  by  &eir  yellowness  and  by  their 


)  rMary  kmtking  ike  making  cf  gold. 
Hie  worid  hadi  been  much  abused  by  the 
opinion  of  making  of  gold:  the  work  itself  I 
Jndge  to  be  possible;  but  the  means  hitherto 
propounded  to  effect  it  are,  in  the  practice,  full  of 
eiror  and  imposture,  and  in  the  tiieory,  full  of 
VBSOund  imaginations.  For  to  say,  that  nature 
hath  an  intention  to  make  all  metals  gold ;  and 
that,  if  she  were  delivered  firom  im^diments, 
VoL.IL~7 


she  would  perform  her  own  woric ;  and  that,  if 
the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprosities  of  metals 
were  cured,  they  would  become  gold ;  and  that  a 
little  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in  the  work  of 
projection,  will  turn  a  sea  of  the  baser  metal  into 
gold  by  multiplying:  all  these  are  but  dreams; 
and  so  are  many  other  grounds  of  alchymy .  And 
to  help  the  matter,  the  alchymists  call  in  likewise 
many  vanities  out  of  astrology,  natural  ma^c, 
superatitious  interpretations  of  Scriptures,  auri- 
cular traditions,  feigned  testimonies  of  ancient 
authora,  and  the  like.  It  is  true,  on  the  other 
side,  they  have  brought  to  light  not  a  few  profit- 
able experiments,  and  thereby  made  the  world 
some  amends.  But  we,  when  we  shall  come  to 
handle  the  vereion  and  transmutation  of  bodies, 
and  the  experiments  concerning  metals  and 
minerals,  will  lay  open  the  true  ways  and  pas- 
sages of  nature,  which  may  lead  to  this  great 
effect.  And  we  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chinese, 
who  despair  of  making  of  gold,  but  are  mad  upon 
the  making  of  silver:  for  certain  it  is,  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  gold,  which  is  the  most 
ponderous  and  materiate  amongst  metals,  of  other 
metals  less  ponderous  and  less  materiate,  than 
«<  via  versa,*'  to  make  silver  of  lead  or  quicksilver, 
both  which  are  more  ponderous  than  silver:  so 
that  they  need  rather  a  further  degree  of  fixation 
than  any  condensation.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
occasion  of  handling  the  axioms  touching  matu- 
ration, we  will  direct  a  trial  touching  the  maturing 
of  metals,  and  thereby  turning  some  of  them  into 
gold:  for  we  conceive  indeed,  that  a  perfect  good 
concoction,  or  digestion,  or  maturation  of  some 
metals,  will  produce  gold.  And  hereby,  we  call 
to  mind,  that  we  knew  a  Dutchman,  that  had 
wrought  himself  into  the  belief  of  a  great  pereon, 
by  undertaking  that  he  could  make  gold :  whose 
discourse  was,  that  gold  might  be  made ;  but  that 
the  alchymists  over^fired  the  work :  for,  he  said, 
the  making  of  gold  did  require  a  very  temperate 
heat,  as  being  in  nature  a  subterrany  work,  where 
little  heat  cometh ;  but  yet  more  to  the  making  of 
gold  than  of  any  other  metal ;  and  therefore  that 
he  would  do  it  with  a  great  lamp  that  should  carry 
a  temperate  and  equal  heat;  and  that  it  was  the 
work  of  many  months.  The  device  of  the  lamp 
was  folly;  but  the  over-firing  now  used,  and  the 
eqral  heat  to  be  required,  mid  the  making  it  a 
wf«rk  of  some  good  time,  are  no  ill  discourses. 

We  resort  therefore  to  our  axioms  of  maturarion, 
in  effiMSt  touched  before.  The  firet  is,  that  there  be 
used  a  temperate  heat;  for  they  are  ever  temperate 
heats  that  digest  and  mature :  wherein  we  mean 
temperate  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject; 
for  that  may  be  temperate  to  fhiits  and  liquors, 
which  will  not  work  at  all  upon  metals.  The 
second  is,  that  the  spirits  of  the  metal  be  quick* 
ened,  and  the  tangible  parts  opened :  for  witliout 
those  two  operations,  the  spirit  of  the  metal 
wrought  upon  will  not  be  able  to  digest  the  partp. 
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The  third  is,  that  the  spirits  do  spread  themselves 
even,  and  move  not  subsultorily,  for  that  will  make 
the  parts  close  and  pliant.  And  this  requireth  a 
heat  that  doth  not  rise  and  fall,  but  continue  as 
equal  as  may  be.  The  fourth  is,  that  no  part  of 
the  spirit  be  omitted  but  detained :  for  if  there  be 
emission  of  spirit,  the  body  of  the  metal  will  be 
hard  and  churlish.  And  this  will  be  performed, 
partly  by  the  temper  of  the  fire,  and  partly  by  the 
closeness  of  the  Tessel.  The  fifth  is,  that  there 
be  choice  made  of  the  likeliest  and  best  prepared 
metal  for  the  version,  for  that  will  facilitate  the 
work.  The  sixth  is,  that  you  give  time  enough 
for  the  work ;  not  to  prolong  hopes,  as  the  alchy- 
mists  do,  but  indeed  to  give  nature  a  convenient 
space  to  work  in.  These  principles  are  most 
certain  and  true ;  we  will  now  derive  a  direction 
of  trial  out  of  them,  which  may,  perhaps,  by 
further  meditation,  be  improved. 

327.  Let  there  be  a  small  furnace  made  of  a 
temperate  heat;  let  the  heat  be  such  as  may  keep 
the  metal  perpetually  molten,  and  no  more;  for 
that  above  all  importeth  to  the  work.  For  the 
material,  take  silver,  which  is  the  metal  that  in 
nature  symbolizeth  most  with  gold ;  put  in  also 
with  the  silver,  a  tenth  part  of  quicksilver,  and  a 
twelAh  part  of  nitre,  by  weight;  both  these  to 
quicken  and  open  the  body  of  the  metal ;  and  so 
let  the  work  be  continued  by  the  space  of  six 
months  at  the  least.  I  wish  also,  that  there  be 
at  some  times  an  injection  of  some  oiled  substance, 
such  as  they  use  in  the  recovering  of  gold,  which 
by  vexing  with  separations  hath  been  made  churl- 
ish ;  and  this  is  to  lay  the  parts  more  close  and 
smooth,  which  is  the  main  work.  For  gold,  as 
we  see,  is  the  closest,  and  therefore  the  heaviest 
of  metals ;  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and 
tensiblc.  Note,  that  to  think  to  make  gold  of 
quicksilver,  because  it  is  the  heaviest,  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  hoped ;  for  quicksilver  will  not  endure 
the  manage  of  the  fire.  Next  to  silver,  I  think 
copper  were  fittest  to  be  the  material. 

Experiment  ioUtary  touching  the  nature  tf  gold* 

328.  Gold  hath  these  natures;  greatness  of 
weight,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation,  pliantness  or 
softness,  immunity  from  rust,  colour  or  tincture 
of  yellow.  Therefore  the  sure  way,  though  most 
about,  to  make  gold,  is  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
several  natures  before  rehearsed,  and  the  axioms 
concerning  the  same.  For  if  a  man  can  make  a 
metal  that  hath  all  these  properties,  let  men  dis- 
pute whether  it  be  gold  or  no. 

ExperimenU  in  eonmrt  touching  the  inducing  and 
accelerating  of  putrefaction. 
The  inducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefaction 
is  a  subject  of  very  universal  inquiry :  for  corrup- 
tion is  a  reciprocal  to  generation:  and  tiiey  two 
are  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries ;  and  the 
guides  to  life  and  death.    Patrefaction  is  the  work 


of  the  spirits  of  bodies,  which  ever  aie  unquiet  to 
get  forth  and  congregate  with  the  air,  and  to  enjoj 
the  sunbeams.  The  getting  forth,  or  spreading  of 
the  spirits,  which  is  a  degree  of  getting  forth,  hath 
five  differing  operations.  If  the  spirits  be  de- 
tained within  the  body,  and  move  more  violently, 
there  followeth  colliquation,  as  in  metals,  &o.  If 
more  mildly,  there  followeth  digestion  or  matmn-. 
tion,  as  in  drinks  and  fruits.  l£  the  spirits  be  not 
merely  detained,  but  protrude  a  little,  and  that 
motion  be  confused  and  inordinate,  there  followeth 
putrefaction;  which  ever  dissolveth  the  consist- 
ence of  the  body  into  much  inequality,  as  in  flesh* 
rotten  fruits,  shining  wood,  ^.,  and  also  in  the 
rust  of  metals.  But  if  that  motion  be  in  a  certaia 
order,  there  followeth  vivification  and  figuration; 
as  both  in  living  creatures  bred  of  putreiactiojat 
and  in  living  creatures  perfect.  But  if  the  spirits 
issue  out  of  the  body,  there  followeth  desiccation, 
induration,  consumption,  &c.,  as  in  brick,  evapo* 
ration  of  bodies  liquid,  &c. 

329.  The  means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putre- 
faction, are,  first,  by  adding  some  crude  or  watery 
moisture ;  as  in  wetting  of  any  flesh,  fruit,  wood, 
with  water,  &c.,  for  contrariwise  unctuous  and 
oily  substances  preserve. 

330.  The  second  is  by  invitation  or  excitatioii: 
as  when  a  rotten  apple  lieth  close  to  another  apple 
that  is  sound ;  or  when  dung,  which  is  a  substance 
already  putrefied,  is  added  to  other  bodies.  And 
this  is  also  notaJ)ly  seen  in  churchyards,  wheie 
they  bury  much,  where  the  earth  will  consume 
the  corpse  in  far  shorter  time  than  other  earth  wilL 

331.  The  third  is  by  closeness  and  stopping, 
which  detaineth  the  spirits  in  prison  more  &an 
they  would ;  and  thereby  irritateth  them  to  seek 
issue ;  as  in  com  and  clothes,  which  wax  mns^ ; . 
and  therefore  open  air,  which  they  call  «<aer  per- 
flabilis,"  doth  preserve:  and  this  doth  appear  mora 
evidently  in  agues,  which  come,  most  of  them, 
of  obstructions,  and  penning  the  humours  whieh 
thereupon  putrefy. 

332.  The  fourth  is  by  solution  of  continuity; 
as  we  see  an  apple  will  rot  sooner  if  it  be  cut  or 
pierced ;  and  so  will  wood,  &c.  And  so  the  flash 
of  creatures  alive,  where  they  have  received  any 
wound. 

333.  The  fifth  is  either  by  the  exhaling  or  by 
the  driving  back  of  the  principal  spirits  which 
preserve  the  consistence  of  the  body;  so  that 
when  their  government  is  dissolved,  every  part 
retumeth  to  his  nature  or  homogeny.  And  tiitt 
appeareth  in  urine  and  blood  when  they  cod,  and 
thereby  break :  it  appeareth  also  in  the  gangrene, 
or  mortification  of  flesh,  either  by  opiates  or  by 
intense  colds.  I  conceive  also  the  same  effect  is 
in  pestilences:  for  that  the  malignity  of  the  in- 
footing  vapour  danoeth  the  principal  spirits,  and 
maketh  them  fly  and  leave  their  regiment;  and 
then  the  humours,  flesh,  and  secondary  spirits,  do 
dissolve  and  break,  as  in  an  anarchy. 
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S34.  The  sixth  U,  when  aforeigrn  spirit,  stronger 
sod  Bu»e  esger  than  tiie  spirit  of  the  body,  enter- 
edi  the  body,  ss  in  the  stinging  of  serpents. 
And  this  is  the  cause  generally,  that  upon  all 
poisons  followed  swelling :  and  we  see  swelling 
foUoweth  also  when  Uie»spirits  of  the  body  itself 
congregate  too  much,  as  upon  blows  and  bruises ; 
or  when  they  are  pent  in  too  much,  as  in  swelling 
npon  cold.  And  we  see  also,  that  the  spirits 
coming  of  putrefaction  of  humours  in  agues,  &c., 
which  may  be  counted  as  foreign  spirits,  though 
they  be  bred  within  the  body,  do  extinguish  and 
suffocate  the  natural  spirits  and  heat. 

335.  The  seyenth  is  by  such  a  weak  degree  of 
heat  as  setteth  the  spirits  in  a  little  motion,  but 
is  not  able  either  to  digest  the  parts,  or  to  issue 
the  spirits ;  as  is  seen  in  flesh  kept  in  a  room 
that  is  not  cool ;  whereas  in  a  cool  and  wet  larder 
it  will  keep  longer.  And  we  see  that  yiyification, 
whereof  putrefaction  is  the  bastard  brother,  is 
affwted  by  such  soft  heats ;  as  the  hatching  of 
eggs,  the  heat  of  the  womb,  &c. 

336.  The  eighth  is  by  the  releasing  of  the 
qiirits,  which  before  were  close  kept  by  the  solid- 
mses  of  their  coverture,  and  thereby  their  appetite 
of  issuing  checked;  as  in  the  artificial  rusts 
induced  by  strong  waters  in  iron,  lead,  &c.,  and 
therefore  wetting  hasteneth  rust  or  putrefaction 
of  any  thing,  because  it  sofleneth  the  crust  for 
the  spirits  to  come  forth. 

337.  The  ninth  is  by  the  interchange  of  heat 
and  cold,  or  wet  and  dry ;  as  we  see  in  the  mould- 
ing of  earth  in  frosts  and  sun ;  and  in  the  more 
hasty  rotting  of  wood  that  is  sometimes  wet, 
sometimes  dry. 

338.  The  tenth  is  by  time,  and  the  work  and 
procedure  of  the  spirits  themselves,  which  cannot 
keep  their  station;  especially  if  they  be  left  to 
tiiemselves,  and  there  be  no  agitation  or  local 
motiom  As  we  see  in  corn  not  stirred,  and  men*s 
bodies  not  exercised. 

339.  All  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction; 
as  &e  moulds  of  pies  and  flesh;  the  moulds  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  which  moulds  afterwards 
tmm  into  worms,  or  more  odious  putrefactions ; 
and  therefore  commonly  prove  to  be  of  ill  odour. 
And  if  the  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrefy 
totally,  it  will  cast  up  a  mother  in  the  top,  as  the 
mothers  of  distilled  waters. 

340.  Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and 
trees.  Bui  it  may  be  better  sorted  as  a  rudiment 
of  genninanon,  to  which  we  refer  it. 

Eaq^menit  in  eonwrt  touching  prohthiting  and 
preveniing  puirefaeti(m. 
It  is  an  inquiry  of  excellent  use  to  inquire  of 
the  means  of  preventing  or  staying  putrefaction; 
fo  therein  consisteth  the  means  of  conservation 
of  bodies :  for  bodies  have  two  kinds  of  dissolu- 
lioBs;  the  one  by  consumption  and  desiccation, 
llw  xher  by  putiefaction.    But  as  for  the  putre- 


factions  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  living  creatures* 
as  in  agues,  worms,  consumptions  of  the  lungs, 
imposthumes,  and  ulcers  both  inwards  and  out- 
wards, they  are  a  great  part  of  physic  and  surgery ; 
and  therefore  we  will  reserve  the  inquiry  of  them 
to  the  proper  place,  where  we  shall  handle  medi* 
cinal  experiments  of  all  sorts.  Of  the  rest  we 
will  now  enter  into  an  inquiry:  wherein  much 
light  may  be  taken  from  that  which  hath  been 
said  of  the  means  to  induce  or  accelerate  putre- 
faction :  for  that  which  caused  putrefaction  doth 
prevent  and  avoid  putrefaction. 

341.  The  first  means  of  prohibiting  or  checking 
putrefaction  is  cold :  for  so  we  see  that  meat  and 
drink  will  last  longer  unputrefied,  or  unsoured,  in 
winter  than  in  summer :  and  we  see  that  flowers 
and  fruits,  put  in  conservatories  of  snow,  keep 
fresh.  And  this  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the 
spirits,  and  constipation  of  the  tangible  parts. 

342.  The  second  is  astriction:  for  astriction 
probibiteth  dissolution ;  as  we  see  generally  in 
medicines,  whereof  such  as  are  astringents  do 
inhibit  putrefaction :  and  by  the  same  reason  of 
astringency,  some  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
will  keep  fresh  water  long  from  putrefying.  And 
this  astriction  is  in  a  substance  that  hath  a  virtual 
cold ;  and  it  worketh  partly  by  the  same  means 
tiiat  cold  doth. 

343.  The  third  is  the  excluding  of  the  air;  and 
again,  the  exposing  to  the  air :  for  these  contraries, 
as  it  Cometh  often  to  pass,  work  the  same  efiect, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 
So  we  see,  that  beer  or  wine,  in  bottles  close 
stopped,  last  long :  that  the  garners  under  ground 
keep  com  longer  than  those  above  ground ;  and 
that  fruit  closed  in  wax  keepeth  fresh  ;  and  like- 
wise bodies  put  in  honey  and  flour  keep  more 
fresh:  and  liquors,  drinks,  and  juices,  with  a 
little  oil  cast  on  the  top,  keep  fresh .  C  ontrari wise, 
we  see  that  cloth  and  apparel  not  aired  do  breed 
moths  and  mould ;  and  the  diversity  is,  that  in 
bodies  that  need  detention  of  spirits,  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  doth  good ;  as  in  drinks  and  com :  but 
in  bodies  that  need  emission  of  spirits  to  discharge 
some  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  it  doth  hurt, 
for  they  require  airing. 

344.  The  fourth  is  motion  and  stirring;  for 
putrefaction  asketh  rest :  for  the  subtile  motion 
which  putre&ction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  any 
agitation :  and  all  local  motion  keepeth  bodies 
integral,  and  their  parts  together;  as  we  see  that 
turning  over  of  corn  in  a  gamer,  or  letting  it  ran 
like  an  hour-glass,  from  an  upper-room  into  a 
lower,  doth  keep  it  sweet :  and  running  waters  pu- 
trefy not;  and  in  men^s  bodies,  exercise  hindoreth 
putrefaction;  and  contrariwise,  rest  and  want  ot 
motion,  or  stoppings,  whereby  the  ran  of  humours, 
or  the  motion  of  perspiration,  is  stayed  furthei 
putrefaction ;  as  we  partly  touched  a  little  befoia. 

345.  The  fifUi  is  the  breathing  forth  of  the  a«l 
ventitious  moisture  in  bodies;  for  as  wetting 
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doth  hasten  patrefaction,  so  eonrenient  drying, 
whereby  the  more  radical  moistnre  is  only  kept 
in,  pntteth  back  pntrefaction ;  so  we  see  that 
herbs  and  flowers,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  shade, 
or  dried  in  the  hot  san  for  a  small  time,  keep  beet 
For  the  emission  of  the  loose  and  adTentitions 
moisture  doth  betray  the  radical  moisture,  and 
carrieth  it  out  for  company. 

346.  The  sixth  is  the  strengthening  of  the 
spirits  of  bodies :  for  as  a  great  heat  keepeth 
bodies  from  putre&ction,  but  a  tepid  heat  inclineth 
them  to  putrefaction ;  so  a  strong  spirit  likewise 
presenreth,  and  a  weak  or  faint  spirit  disposeth  to 
corruption.  So  we  find  that  salt  water  corrupteth 
not  so  soon  as  firesh :  and  salting  of  oysters,  and 
powdering  of  meat,  keepeth  them  from  putrefieke- 
tion.  It  would  be  tried  also  whether  chalk  put 
into  water,  or  drink,  doth  not  preserve  it  fit>m 
putrefying  or  speedy  souring.  So  we  see  that 
strong  beer  will  last  longer  than  small ;  and  all 
things  that  are  hot  and  aromatical  do  help  to 
presenre  liquora,  or  powdera,  &c.,  which  they  do 
as  well  by  strengthening  the  spirits  as  by  soak- 
ing out  the  loose  moisture. 

347.  The  seventh  is  separation  of  the  cruder 
parts,  and  thereby  making  the  body  more  equal ; 
for  all  imperfect  mixture  is  apt  to  putrefy ;  and 
watery  substances  are  more  apt  to  putrefy  than 
oily.  So  we  see  distilled  watera  will  last  longer 
than  raw  watera;  and  things  that  have  passed 
the  fire  do  last  longer  than  those  that  have  not 
passed  the  fire,  as  dried  peare,  &c. 

348.  The  eighth  is  the  drawing  forth  continually 
of  that  part  where  the  putrefaction  begiimeth ; 
which  is,  commonly,  the  loose  and  watery  moist- 
ure ;  not  only  for  the  reason  before  given,  that  it 
provoketh  the  radical  moisture  to  come  forth  with 
it;  but  because  being  detained  in  tiie  body,  the 
pptrefaction  taking  hold  of  it,  infecteth  the  rest: 
as  we  see  in  the  embalming  of  dead  bodies ;  and 
the  same  reason  is  of  preserving  herbs,  or  fruits, 
or  flowera,  in  bran  or  meal. 

349.  The  ninth  is  the  commixture  of  any  thing 
that  is  more  oily  or  sweet:  for  such  bodies  are 
least  apt  to  putrefy,  the  air  worketh  little  upon 
them,  and  they  not  putrefying,  preserve  the  rest. 
And  therefore  we  see  syrups  and  ointments  will 
last  longer  than  juices. 

350.  The  tenth  is  the  commixture  of  somewhat 
that  is  dry;  for  putrefaction  beginneth  first  from 
the  spirits  and  then  from  the  moisture ;  and  that 
that  is  dry  is  unapt  to  putrefy:  and  tiierefore 
smoke  presenreth  flesh ;  as  we  see  in  bacon  and 
neats*  tongues,  and  Martlemas  beef,  &c. 

351.  The  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
blown  aire  do  preserve  bodies  longer  than  other 
airs,  seemeth  to  me  probable ;  for  that  the  blown 
aire,  being  overoharged  and  compressed,  will 
tiardly  receive  the  exhaling  of  any  thing,  but 
rather  repulse  it.  It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder, 
whereiiitc  flesu  was  put,  and  likewise  a  flower. 


and  it  sorted  not:  for  dry  bladdera  will  not  blew: 
and  new  bladdere  rather  further  putrefaction :  te 
way  were  therefore  to  blow  strongly  with  a  pair 
of  bellows  into  a  hogshead,  putting  into  tlM 
hogshead,  before,  that  which  yon  would  ham 
preserved ;  and  in  the  instant  that  yon  withdraw 
the  bellows,  stop  the  hole  close. 

Exptrimeid  miUtary  touMng  wood  Mhining  in  As 
dark. 
353.  The  experiment  of  wood  that  shineth  ia 
the  dark,  we  have  diligently  driven  and  pursued : 
the  rather,  for  that  of  all  things  that  give  light 
here  below,  it  is  the  most  durable,  and  hath  least 
apparent  motion.  Fire  and  flame  are  in  contuaoal 
expense ;  sugar  shineth  oidy  while  it  is  in  scrap- 
ing; and  saltwater  while  it  is  in  dashing;  glow^ 
worms  have  their  shining  while  they  live,  or  m 
little  after ;  only  scales  of  fishes  putrefied  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  shining  wood:  and  it 
is  true,  that  all  putrefiabction  hath  with  it  an  inwaid 
motion,  as  well  as  fire  or  light.  The  trial  sorted 
thus:  1.  The  shining  is  in  some  pieces  man 
bright,  in  some  more  dim ;  but  the  most  bright 
of  all  doth  not  attain  to  the  light  of  a  glow-worm. 
3.  The  woods  that  have  been  tried  to  shine,  are 
chiefly  sallow  and  willow ;  also  the  ash  and  haale ; 
it  may  be  it  holdeth  in  othere.  3.  Both  root  and 
bodies  do  shine,  but  the  roots  better.  4.  The 
colour  of  the  shining  part,  by  day-light,  is  in  some 
pieces  white,  in  some  pieces  inclining  to  red ; 
which  in  the  country  they  call  the  white  and  red 
garret  5.  The  part  that  shineth  is,  for  tiie  most 
part,  somewhat  soft,  and  inoist  to  feel  to,  but  some 
was  found  to  be  firm  and  hard,  so  as  it  might  be 
figured  into  a  cross,  or  into  beads,  &c.  But  yon 
must  not  look  to  have  an  image,  or  the  like,  in 
any  thing  that  is  lightsome ;  for  even  a  face  in 
iron  red-hot  will  not  be  seen,  the  light  confound- 
ing the  small  differences  of  lightsome  and  dark- 
some, which  show  the  figure.  6.  There  was  the 
shining  part  pared  off*,  till  you  came  to  that  that 
did  not  shine ;  but  within  two  days  the  part  eon- 
tiguous  began  also  to  shine,  being  laid  abroad  la 
the  dew :  so  as  it  seemeth  the  putrefaetion  spread- 
eth.  7.  There  was  other  dead  wood  of  like  kind 
that  was  laid  abroad,  which  shined  not  at  the  first; 
but  after  a  night^s  lying  abroad  began  to  shine. 
8.  There  was  other  wood  that  did  firet  shine; 
and  being  laid  dry  in  the  house,  within  five  or 
six  days  lost  the  shining;  and  laid  ab|p«d  againt 
recovered  the  shining.  9.  Shining  woods  being 
laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  seven-night  lose  their 
shining ;  but  being  laid  in  a  cellar,  or  dark  room, 
keeps  the  shining.  10.  The  boring  of  holes  in 
that  kind  of  wood,  and  then  laying  it  abrosd, 
seemeth  to  conduce  to  make  it  shine :  the  oausa 
is,  for  that  all  solution  of  continuity  doth  help  oa 
putrefaction,  as  was  touched  before  11.  Ka 
wood  hath  been  yet  tried  to  shine,  that  was  ent 
down  alive,  but  such  as  was  rotted  both  in  stosfe 
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and  root  while  it  grew.  19.  Part  of  tke  wood 
tkat  ahined  was  steeped  in  oil,  and  letained  the 
aiuiiing  a  fortnight.  13.  The  like  saooeeded  in 
•ome  steeped  in  water,  and  mach  hotter.  14. 
How  long  the  shining  will  continoe,  if  the  wood 
be  laid  flJ>road  every  night,  and  taken  in  and 
^tinkled  with  water  in  the  day,  is  not  yet  tried. 
15.  Trial  was  made  of  laying  it  abroad  in  frosty 
weather,  whieh  hurt  it  not.  16.  There  was  a 
gnat  piece  of  a  root  which  did  shine,  and  the 
shining  part  was  cut  off  till  no  more  shined ;  yet 
after  two  nights,  thongh  it  were  kept  in  a  dry 
room,  it  got  a  shining. 

Mtgtenmeni  mtUtary  touektng  ike  aeeekratian  of 
birth. 
S53.  The  bringing  forth  of  Ihringcreatares  may 
be  accelerated  in  two  respects :  the  one,  if  the  em- 
bryo ripeneth  and  perfecteth  sooner:  the  other,  if 
th0re  be  some  cause  from  the  mother's  body,  of 
SKpnlsion  or  patting  it  down :  whereof  the  former 
is  good,  and  argoeth  strength;  the  latter  is  ill, 
and  Cometh  by  accident  or  disease.  And  therefore 
tiie  ancient  obsermtion  is  trae,  that  the  child  bom 
in  the  serenth  montii  doth  commonly  well ;  bat 
bom  in  &e  eigh&  month,  doth  for  the  most  part 
die.  Bat  the  cause  sssigned  is  fabulous;  which 
IS,  &at  in  the  eighth  month  should  be  the  return 
of  the  reign  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which  as  they 
say,  is  a  planet  malign;  whereas  in  the  serenth 
is  die  frign  of  the  moon,  which  is  a  planet  propi- 
tioiis.  But  the  true  cause  is,  for  that  where  there 
is  so  great  a  prerention  of  the  ordinary  time,  it 
is  tfie  lustiness  of  the  child ;  but  when  it  is  less, 
it  is  some  indispomtion  of  the  mother. 


Experinutd  mtUlary  iauehing  the  aeeeknUion  of 
growth  and  Mtaiure. 
3S4.  To  accelerate  growth  or  stature,  it  must 
proceed  either  from  the  plenty  of  the  nourishment, 
or  from  the  nature  of  the  nourishment,  or  from  the 
quickening  and  exciting  of  the  natural  heat.  For 
^  first  excess  of  nourishment  is  hurtful ;  for  it 
Biaketh  &e  child  corpulent;  and  growing  in 
tNeadth  ra&er  than  in  height.  And  you  may  take 
•B  experiment  from  plants,  which  if  they  spread 
nraek  are  seldom  tall.  As  for  the  nature  of  the 
Bovishment;  first,  it  may  not  be  too  dry,  and 
teiefore  children  in  dairy  countries  do  wax  more 
till,  than  where  they  fbed  more  upon  bread  and 
llsah.  There  is  also  a  receiyed  tale,  that  boiling 
of  daisy  roots  tn  milk,  which  it  is  certain  are  great 
fliers,  will  make  dogs  little.  But  so  much  is 
tme,  that  an  ofei^ry  nourishment  in  childhood 
pntteth  back  stature.  Secondly,  the  nourishment 
must  be  of  an  opening  nature,  for  that  aUenuateth 
tlie  juice,  and  fbrthereth  the  motion  of  the  spirits 
vpwards.  Neither  is  it  without  cause,  that  Xeno- 
plMm,  in  tiie  nurture  of  the  Persian  children,  doth  so 
naeh  commend  tiieir  fbeding  upon  cardamon, 
wMsh,  he  saith,  made  tbem  grow  better,  and  be 


of  a  more  active  habit.  Cardamon  is  in  Latin 
•<  nasturtium,"  and  with  us  water-cresses ;  which, 
it  is  certain,  is  an  herb  that,  whilst  it  is  young, 
i»  friendly  to  life.  As  for  the  quickening  of 
natural  heat,  it  must  be  done  chiefly  with  exercise ; 
and  therefore  no  doubt  much  going  to  school, 
where  they  sit  so  much,  hindereth  the  growth  of 
children;  whereas  country  people  that  go  not  to 
school  are  commonly  of  better  stature.  And 
again  men  must  beware  how  they  give  children 
any  thing  that  is  cold  in  operation,  for  even  long 
sucking  doth  hinder  both  wit  and  stature.  This 
hath  been  tried,  that  a  whelp  that  hath  been  fed 
with  nitre  in  milk  hath  become  very  little,  but 
extreme  lively:  for  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  cold. 
And  though  it  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  strength 
of  years  for  prolongation  of  life ;  yet  it  is  in  child- 
ren and  young  creatures  an  enemy  to  growth : 
and  all  for  the  same  reason,  for  heat  is  requisite 
to  growth ;  but  after  a  man  is  come  to  his  middle 
age,  heat  consumeth  the  spirits,  which  the  coldness 
of  the  spirit  of  nitre  doth  help  to  condense  and 
correct. 

ExperimenU  in  contort  touthing  »u1phur  and  nur" 
eury^  two  of  Faraeel9iu!*$  principles. 

There  be  two  great  families  of  things,  you  may 
term  them  by  several  names ;  sulpharous  and  mer- 
curial, which  are  the^hymists'  words,  for  as  for 
their  «« sal,"  which  is  their  third  principle,  it  is  a 
compound  of  the  other  two ;  inflammable  and  not  in- 
fiamable ;  mature  and  crude,  oily  and  watery.  For 
we  see  that  in  subterranies  there  are,  as  the  fathers 
of  their  tribes,  brimstone  and  mercury ;  in  vegeta- 
bles and  living  creatures  there  is  water  and  oil : 
in  the  inferior  order  of  pneumaticals  there  is  air 
and  flame,  and  in  the  superior  there  is  the  body 
of  the  star  and  the  pure  sky.  And  these  pairs, 
though  they  be  unlike  in  the  primitive  diflferences 
of  matter,  yet  they  seem  to  have  many  consents : 
for  mercury  and  sulphur  are  principal  materials 
of  metals ;  water  and  oil  are  principal  materials 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  seem  to  differ  but 
in  maturation  or  concoction:  flame,  in  vulgar 
opinion,  is  but  air  incensed ;  and  they  both  have 
quickness  of  motion,  and  facility  of  cession,  much 
alike :  and  the  interstellar  sky,  thongh  the  opinion 
be  vain,  that  the  star  is  the  denser  part  of  his  orb, 
hath  notwithstanding  so  much  affinity  with  the 
star,  that  there  is  «  rotation  of  that,  as  well  as  of 
the  star.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
«<magnalia  nature,"  to  turn  water  or  watery 
juice  into  oil  or  oily  juice :  greater  in  nature  than 
to  turn  silver  or  quicksilver  into  gold. 

355.  The  instances  we  have  wherein  crude  and 
watery  substance  tumeth  into  fat  and  oily,  are  of 
four  kinds.  First  in  the  mixture  of  earth  an«. 
water;  which  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  sur 
gather  a  nitrous  fatness,  more  then  either  of  them 
have  severally ;  as  we  see  in  that  they  put  foitb 
plants,  which  need  both  juices. 
i:9 
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356.  The  second  is  in  the  sssimilation  of  noa- 
rishraent,  made  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  liTing 
creatores,  whereof  plants  tnrn  the  jnioe  of  mere 
water  and  earth  into  a  great  deal  of  oily  matter: 
liying  creatores,  though  mnch  of  their  fat  and 
flesh  are  out  of  oily  aliments,  as  meat  and  bread, 
yet  they  assimilate  also  in  a  measure  their  drink 
of  water,  &c.  Bat  these  two  ways  of  version  of 
water  into  oil,  namely,  by  mixture  and  by  assimi- 
lation, are  by  many  passages  and  percolations, 
and  by  long  continuance  of  soft  heats,  and  by  cir- 
cuits of  time. 

857.  The  third  is  the  inception  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  as  in  water  corrupted :  and  the  mothers  of 
waters  distilled ;  both  which  haye  a  kind  of  fatness 
or  oil. 

858.  The  fourth  is  in  the  dulcoration  of  some 
metals,  as  «saccharum  Satumi,  &c." 

859.  The  intention  of  Torsion  of  water  into  a 
more  oily  substance  is  by  digestion ;  for  oil  is  al- 
most nothing  else  but  water  digested,  and  this  di- 
gestion is  principally  by  heat^  which  heat  must 
be  either  outward  or  inward :  again,  it  may  be  by 
provocation  or  excitation,  which  is  caused  by  the 
mingling  of  bodies  already  oily  or  digested :  for 
they  will  somewhat  communicate  their  nature 
with  the  rest.  Digestion  also  is  strongly  effected 
by  direct  assimilation  of  bodies  crude  into  bodies 
digested,  as  in  plants  and  living  creatures,  whose 
nourishment  is  far  more  crude  than  their  bodies : 
but  this  digestion  is  by  a  great  compass,  as  hath 
been  said.  As  for  the  more  full  handling  of  these 
two  principles,  whereof  this  is  but  a  taste,  the 
inquiry  of  which  is  one  of  the  profoundest  inqui- 
ries of  nature,  we  leave  it  to  the  title  of  version 
of  bodies,  and  likewise  to  the  title  of  the  first 
congregations  of  matter;  which,  like  a  genera] 
assembly  of  estate,  doth  give  law  to  all  bodies. 

Experimeni  toUtary  touching  ehamekom, 
360.  A  chameleon  is  a  creature  about  the  big^ 
ness  of  an  ordinary  lizard :  his  head  unpropor- 
tionably  big:  his  eyes  great:  he  moveth  his  head 
without  the  writhing  of  his  neck,  which  is  in- 
flexible, as  a  hog  doth  :  bis  back  crooked ;  his 
skin  spotted  with  little  tumours,  less  eminent 
nearer  the  belly;  his  tail  slender  and  long:  on 
each  foot  he  hath  five  fingers,  three  on  the  outside, 
and  two  on  the  inside ;  his  tongue  of  a  marvel- 
lous length  in  respect  of  his  body,  and  hollow  at 
the  end ;  which  he  will  launch  out  to  prey  upon 
flies.  Of  colour  green,  and  of  a  dusky  yellow, 
brighter  and  whiter  towards  the  belly ;  yet  spot^ 
ted  with  blue,  white,  and  red.  If  he  be  laid  upon 
green,  tne  green  predominateth ;  if  upon  yellow, 
the  yellow ;  not  so  if  he  be  laid  upon  blue,  or  red, 
or  white;  only  the  green  spots  receive  a  more 
orient  lustre,  laid  upon  black  he  looketh  all  black, 
though  not  without  a  mixture  of  green.  He  feed- 
fth  not  only  upon  air,  though  that  be  his  principal 
siisienanr^s,  for  sometimef  he  taketh  ilie«»  as  was 


aaid,  yet  some  that  have  kept  chameleons  a  whole 
year  together  could  never  perceive  that  ever  they 
fed  upon  any  thing  else  but  air,  and  might  obserrs 
their  bellies  to  swell  after  they  had  exhausted  the 
air,  and  closed  their  Jaws;  which  they  open  com- 
monly against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  They  have  m 
foolish  tradition  in  magic,  that  if  a  chameleon  be 
burnt  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  it  will  raise  a 
tempest ;  supposing,  according  to  their  vain  dreams 
of  sympathies,  because  he  nourisheth  with  air,  hit 
body  should  have  great  virtue  to  make  impression 
upon  the  air. 

Exptriment  ioUtary  touching  tubterrany  Jhret. 

361.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
in  part  of  Media  there  are  eruptions  of  flames  out 
of  plains ;  and  that  those  flames  are  clear,  and  cast 
not  forth  such  smoke,  and  ashes,  and  pumice,  as 
mountain  flames  do.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is, 
because  the  flame  is  not  pent,  as  it  is  in  moun- 
tains and  earthquakes  which  cast  flame.  There 
be  also  some  blind  fires  under  stone,  which  flame 
not  out,  but  oil  being  poured  upon  them  they 
flame  out.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  it  seem- 
edi  the  fire  is  so  choked  as  not  able  to  remove 
the  stone,  it  is  heat  rather  than  flame,  which  never- 
theless  is  sufilcient  to  inflame  the  oil. 

Experimeni  toUtary  touching  nitre* 
363.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  lakes  the  water 
is  so  nitrous,  as  if  foul  clothes  be  put  into  it,  it 
scoureth  them  of  itself;  and  if  they  stay  any  whit 
long,  they  moulder  away.  And  the  scouring  vir- 
tue of  nitre  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  because  it  is 
a  body  cold ;  and  we  see  warm  water  scoureth 
better  than  cold.  But  the  cause  is,  for  that  it 
hath  a  subtle  spirit,  which  severeth  and  divideth 
any  thing  that  is  foul  and  viscous,  and  sticketh 
upon  a  body. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  congealing  of  air* 

363.  Take  a  bladder,  the  greatest  you  can  get, 
fill  it  full  of  wind,  and  tie  it  about  the  neck  with 
a  silk  thread  waxed,  and  upon  that  put  likewise 
wax  very  close;  so  that  when  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  drieth,  no  air  may  possibly  get  in  nor  out. 
Then  bury  it  three  or  four  foot  under  the  earth  in 
a  vault,  or  in  a  conservatory  of  snow,  the  snow 
being  made  hollow  about  the  bladder,  and  afler 
some  fortnight^s  distance,  see  whether  the  bladder 
be  shrunk ;  for  if  it  be,  then  it  is  plain  that  ihB 
coldness  of  the  earth  or  snow  hath  condensed  ihB 
air,  and  brought  it  a  degree  nearer  to  water :  which 
is  an  experiment  of  great  consequence. 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  congealing  of  water 
intoeryttaL 

364.  It  is  a  report  of  some  good  credit,  that  in 
deep  caves  there  are  pensile  crystals,  and  degrsst 
of  crystal  that  drop  from  above,  and  in  some  other« 
though  more  rarely,  that  rise  from  below :  wkiek 
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though  it  be  chiefly  the  work  of  cold,  yet  it  may 
be  that  water  that  passeth  through  the  earth, 
gathereth  a  nature  more  clammy,  and  fitter  to  con- 
geal and  become  solid  than  water  of  itself.  There- 
fore trial  would  be  made,  to  lay  a  heap  of  earth, 
in  great  frosts,  upon  a  hollow  vessel,  putting  a 
eanrass  between,  that  it  falleth  not  in :  and  pour 
water  upon  it,  in  such  quantity  as  will  be  sure  to 
soak  through,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  make 
a  harder  ice  in  the  bottom  of  the  ressel,  and  less 
mpt  to  dissolve  than  ordinarily.  I  suppose  also 
that  if  you  make  the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom 
tiian  at  the  top,  in  fashion  of  a  sugar-loaf  reversed, 
it  will  help  the  experiment.  For  it  will  make  the 
ioe,  where  it  issueth,  less  in  bulk,  and  evermore 
•mallness  of  quantity  is  a  help  to  version. 

Experimetd$  mtlUary  touching  preterving  of  rote' 
kavei  bM  in  colour  and  tmeli, 

365.  Take  damask  roses,  and  pull  them,  then 
dry  them  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  upon  a  lead  or 
terras,  in  the  hot  sun,  in  a  clear  day,  between  the 
hours  only  of  twelve  and  two,  or  thereabouts. 
Then  put  them  into  a  sweet  dry  earthen  bottle,  or 
a  glass,  with  narrow  mouths,  stuffing  them  close 
together,  but  without  bruising :  stop  the  bottle  or 
glass  dose,  and  these  roses  will  retain  not  only 
tiieir  smell  perfect,  but  their  colour  fresh,  for  a 
year  at  least.  Note,  that  nothing  doth  so  much 
destroy  any  plant,  or  other  body,  either  by  putre- 
ftetion  or  arefaction,  as  the  adventitious  moisture 
which  hangeth  loose  in  the  body,  if  it  be  not  drawn 
out.  For  it  betrayeth  and  tolleth  forth  the  innate 
and  radical  moisture  along  with  it  when  itself 
goeth  forth.  And  therefore  in  linng  creatures, 
moderate  sweat  doth  preserve  the  Juice  of  the  body. 
Note,  that  these  roses,  when  you  take  them  from 
the  drying,  have  little  or  no  smell ;  so  that  the 
•mell  is  a  second  smell,  that  issueth  out  of  the 
flower  afterwards. 

Baeperimenti  in  contort  touching  the  continuance  of 
Jlame, 

366.  The  continuance  of  flame,  according  unto 
the  diversity  of  the  body  inflamed,  and  other  cir- 
eomstances,  is  worthy  the  inquiry;  chiefly,  for 
that  though  flame  be  almost  of  a  momentary  last- 
ing, yet  it  reoeiveth  the  more,  and  the  less:  we 
will  first  therefore  speak  at  large  of  bodies  inflamed 
wholly  and  immediately,  without  any  wick  to 
Mp  the  inflammation.  A  spoonful  of  spirit  of 
wine,  a  little  heated,  was  taken,  and  it  burnt  as 
long  as  eame  to  a  hundred  and  siiteen  pulses. 
The  same  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with 
tiie  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  nitre,  burnt  but  to 
tiie  space  of  ninety-four  pulses.  Mixed  with  the 
like  quantity  of  bay-salt,  eighty-three  pulses. 
Mixed  with  the  like  quantity  of  gunpowder,  which 
dissolved  into  a  black  water,  one  hundred  and  ten 
poises.  A  cube  or  pallet  of  yellow  wax  was 
taken,  as  much  as  half  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  set 


in  the  midst,  and  it  burnt  only  to  the  ^aee  of 
eighty-seven  pulses.  Mixed  with  the  sixth  part 
of  a  spoonful  of  milk,  it  burnt  to  the  space  of 
one  hundred  pulses;  and  the  milk  was  curdled. 
Mixed  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  water, 
it  burnt  to  the  space  of  eighty-six  pulses,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  only  to  the  space  of  four 
pulses.  A  small  pebble  was  laid  in  the  midst, 
and  the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  space  of  ninety- 
four  pulses.  A  piece  of  wood  of  the  bigness  of  an 
arrow,  and  about  a  finger^s  length,  was  set  up  in 
the  midst,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  space 
of  ninety-four  pulses.  So  that  the  spirit  of  wine 
simple  endured  the  longest ;  and  the  spirit  of  wine 
with  the  bay-salt,  and  the  equal  quantity  of  water, 
were  the  shortest. 

367.  Consider  well,  whether  the  more  speedy 
going  forth  of  the  flame  be  caused  by  the  greater 
vigour  of  the  flame  in  burning,  or  by  the  resistance 
of  the  body  mixed,  and  the  aversion  thereof  to 
take  flame;  which  will  appear  by  the  quantity  of 
the  spirit  of  wine  that  remaineth  after  the  going 
out  of  the  flame.  And  it  seemeth  clearly  to  be 
the  latter ;  for  that  the  mixture  of  things  least 
apt  to  bum  is  the  speediest  in  going  out.  And 
note,  by  tha  way,  that  spirit  of  wine  burned  till 
it  go  out  of  itself  will  bam  no  more :  and  tasteth 
nothing  so  hot  in  the  mouth  as  it  did :  no,  nor  yet 
sour,  as  if  it  were  a  degree  towards  vinegar,  which 
burnt  wine  doth ;  but  flat  and  dead. 

368.  Note,  that  in  the  experiment  of  wax  afore- 
said, the  wax  dissolved  in  the  burning,  and  yet 
did  not  incorporate  itself  with  spirit  of  wine  to 
produce  one  flame ;  but  wheresoever  the  wax  float 
ed,  the  flame  forsook  it,  till  at  last  it  spread  all 
over,  and  put  the  flame  quite  out. 

369.  The  experiments  of  the  mixtures  of  the 
spirit  of  wine  inflamed  are  things  of  discovery, 
and  not  of  use :  but  now  we  will  speak  of  the 
continuance  of  flames,  such  are  used  for  candles, 
lamps,  or  tapers ;  consisting  of  inflammable  mat- 
ters, and  of  a  wick  that  provoketh  inflammation. 
And  this  importeth  not  only  discovery,  but  also 
use  and  profit ;  for  it  is  a  great  saving  in  all  such 
lights,  if  they  can  be  made  as  fai*  and  bright  as 
others,  and  yet  last  longer.  Wax  pure  made 
into  a  candle,  and  wax  mixed  severally  into 
candle-stuff,  with  the  particulars  that  follow,  viz. 
water,  aqua  vits,  milk,  bay-salt,  oil,  butter,  nitre, 
brimstone,  saw-dust,  every  of  these  bearing  a 
sixth  part  to  the  wax ;  and  every  of  these  can- 
dles mixed,  being  of  the  same  weight  and  wick 
with  the  wax  pure,  proved  thus  in  the  bnming  and 
lasting.  The  swiftest  in  consuming  was  that 
with  saw-dust ;  which  first  burned  fair  till  some 
part  of  the  candle  was  consumed,  and  the  dust 
gathered  about  the  snaste;  but  then  it  made  the 
snaste  big  and  long,  and  to  bum  duskishly,  and 
the  candle  wasted  in  half  the  time  of  the  wax 
pure.  The  next  in  swiftness  were  the  oil  and 
butter,  which  consumed  by  a  fifth  part  swiftet 
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than  the  pure  wax.  Then  followed  in  swiflness 
the  clear  wax  itself.  Then  the  bay-salt,  which 
lasted  about  an  eigrhth  part  longer  than  the  clear 
wax.  Then  followed  the  aqua  Yite,  which  lasted 
about  a  fifth  part  longer  than  the  dear  wax. 
Then  followed  the  milk  and  water  with  liulo 
difference  from  the  aqua  rits,  but  the  water 
slowest.  And  in  these  four  last,  the  wick  would 
spit  forth  little  sparks.  For  the  nitre,  it  would 
not  hold  lighted  above  some  twelve  pulses,  but 
all  the  while  it  would  spit  out  portions  of  flame, 
which  afterwards  would  go  out  into  a  vapour. 
For  the  brimstone,  it  would  hold  lighted  much 
about  the  same  time  with  the  nitre ;  but  then  after 
a  little  while  it  would  harden  and  cake  about  the 
snaste ;  so  that  the  mixture  of  bay-salt  with  wax 
will  win  an  eighth  part  of  the  time  of  lasting, 
and  the  water  a  fifth. 

370.  After  the  several  materials  were  tried, 
trial  was  likewise  made  of  several  wicks ;  as  of 
ordinaiy  cotton,  sewing  thread,  rush,  silk,  straw, 
and  wood.  The  silk,  straw,  and  wood  would 
flame  a  little,  till  they  came  to  the  wax,  and  then 
go  out :  of  the  other  three,  the  thread  consumed 
faster  than  the  cotton,  by  a  sixth  part  of  time ; 
the  cotton  next;  then  the  rush  consumed  slower 
than  the  cotton,  by  at  least  a  third  part  of  time. 
For  the  bigness  of  the  flame,  the  cotton  and 
thread  cast  a  flame  much  alike;  and  the  rush 
much  less  and  dimmer.  Query ^  Whether  wood 
and  wicks  both,  as  in  torches,  consume  faster 
than  the  wicks  simple. 

371.  We  have  spoken  of  the  several  materials, 
and  the  several  wicks :  but  to  the  lasting  of  the 
flame  it  importeth  also,  not  only  what  the  mate- 
rial is,  but  the  same  material  whether  it  be  hard, 
soft,  old,  new,  &c.  Good  housewives,  to  make 
their  candles  bum  longer,  use  to  lay  them  one  by 
one  in  bran  or  flour,  which  make  them  harder, 
and  so  they  consume  the  slower :  insomuch  as 
by  this  means  they  will  outlast  other  candles  of 
the  same  stnfi*  almost  half  in  half.  For  bran  and 
flour  have  a  virtue  to  harden ;  so  that  both  age, 
and  lying  in  the  bran,  doth  help  to  the  lasting. 
And  we  see  that  wax  candles  last  longer  than  tal- 
low candles,  because  wax  is  more  firm  and  hard. 

373.  The  lasting  of  flame  also  dependeth  upon 
the  easy  drawing  of  the  nourishment;  as  we  see  in 
the  Court  of  England  there  is  a  service  which 
they  call  Allnight;  which  is  as  it  were  a  great 
cake  of  wax,  with  the  wick  in  the  midst ;  where- 
by it  Cometh  to  pass,  that  the  wick  fetcheth  the 
nourishment  farther  00".  We  see  also  that  lamps 
last  longer,  because  the  vessel  is  far  broader  than 
the  breadth  of  a  taper  or  candle. 

373.  Take  a  turreted  lamp  of  tin,  made  in  the 
form  of  square ;  the  height  of  the  turret  being 
thrice  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  lower  part 
whereupon  the  lamp  standeth:  make  only  one 
hole  in  it,  at  the  end  of  the  return  farthest  from 
the  turret.    Reverse  it,  and  fill  it  full  of  oil  by 


that  hole;  and  then  set  it  upright  again;  and 
put  a  wick  in  at  the  hole,  and  lighten  it;  yoa 
shall  find  that  it  will  bum  slow,  and  a  long  time: 
which  is  caused,  as  was  said  last  before,  for 
that  the  flame  fetcheth  the  nourishment  afar  off. 
You  shall  find  also,  that  as  the  oil  wasteth  and 
descendeth,  so  the  top  of  the  turret  by  little  and 
little  filleth  with  air;  which  is  caused  by  the  ra- 
refaction of  the  oil  by  the  heat.  It  were  worthy 
the  observation  to  make  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
turret,  and  to  try  when  the  oil  is  almost  consumedt 
whether  the  air  made  of  the  oil,  if  you  put  to  it  a 
flame  of  a  candle,  in  the  letting  of  it  forth,  will 
inflame.  It  were  good  also  to  have  the  lamp 
made,  not  of  tin,  but  glass,  that  you  may  see  how 
the  vapour  or  air  gathereth  by  degrees  in  the  top. 

374.  A  fourth  point  that  importeth  the  lasting 
of  the  flame,  is  the  closeness  of  the  air  wherein 
the  flame  bumeth.  We  see  that  if  wind  blowetk 
upon  a  candle  it  wasteth  apace.  We  see  also  it 
lasteth  longer  in  a  lantem  than  at  large.  And 
there  are  traditions  of  lamps  and  candles,  that 
have  burnt  a  very  long  time  in  caves  and  tombs. 

375.  A  fifth  point  that  importeth  the  lasting  of 
the  flame,  is  the  nature  of  the  air  where  the  ^m/b 
bumeth ;  whether  it  be  cold  or  hot,  moist  or  diy 
The  air,  if  it  be  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flama. 
and  maketh  it  bum  more  fiercely,  as  fire  scoroheth 
in  frosty  weather,  and  so  furthereth  the  consump- 
tion. The  air  once  heated,  I  conceive,  maketh 
the  flame  bum  more  mildly,  and  so  helpeth  the 
continuance.  The  air,  if  it  be  dry,  is  indifierent: 
the  air,  if  it  be  moist,  doth  in  a  degree  quench  the 
flame,  as  wo  see  lights  will  go  out  in  the  damps 
of  mines,  and  howsoever  maketh  it  bum  more 
dully,  and  so  helpeth  the  continuance. 

ExperimenU  in  consort  touching  huriah  or  tti/W- 
»ion$  of  divert  hodicM  in  earth, 

376.  Burials  in  earth  serve  for  preservation,  and 
for  condensation,  and  for  induration  of  bodies. 
And  if  you  intend  condensation  or  induration,  yon 
may  bury  the  bodies  so  as  earth  may  touch  them : 
as  if  you  will  make  artificial  porcelane,  &c.  And 
the  like  you  may  do  for  conservation,  if  the 
bodies  be  hard  and  solid ;  as  clay,  wood,&c  But 
if  you  intend  preservation  of  bodies  more  soft  and 
tender,  then  you  must  do  one  of  these  two :  either 
you  must  put  them  in  cases,  whereby  they  may 
not  touch  the  earth,  or  else  you  must  vault  the 
earth,  whereby  it  may  hang  over  them  and  not 
touch  them :  for  if  the  earth  touch  them,  it  will 
do  more  hurt  by  the  moisture,  causing  them  to 
putrefy,  than  good  by  the  virtual  cold,  toconsenre 
them,  except  the  earth  be  very  dry  and  sandy. 

377.  An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  wrapt  in  % 
linen  cloth,  being  buried  for  a  fortnight's  spaoe 
four  foot  deep  within  the  earth,  though  it  were  in 
a  moist  place,  and  a  rainy  time,  yet  came  Ibrtli 
noways  mouldy  or  rotten,  but  were  become  a 
little  harder  than  they  were ;  otherwise  fiesh  in 
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tfaek  odoor ;  hni  their  jaiM  somewhat  flatted. 
But  with  the  buiial  of  a  fortnight  more  they  be- 
•tme  putrefied. 

378.  A  bottle  of  beefy  buried  in  like  manner  as 
befoie«  became  more  lively,  better  tasted,  and 
«loaier  than  it  was.  And  a  bottle  of  wine  in 
like  manner.  A  bottle  of  nnegar  so  buried  came 
forth  more  lively  and  more  odoriferous,  smelling 
almost  like  a  violet.  And  after  the  whole  month's 
•burial,  all  the  three  oame  forth  as  fresh  and 
lively,  if  not  better  than  before. 

379.  It  were  a  prc^tableezperiment  to  preserve 
oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates,  till  summer, 
lor  then  their  price  will  be  mightily  increased. 
This  may  be  done,  if  you  put  them  in  a  pot  or  ves- 
tal well  covered,  that  the  moisture  of  the  earth 
come  not  at  them ;  or  else  by  putting  them  in  a 
eoDservatory  of  snow.  And  generally,  whosoever 
wUl  make  experiments  of  cold,  let  him  be  provid- 
ed of  three  things;  a  conservatory  of  snow$  a 
good  large  vault,  twenty  foot  at  least  under  the 
ground ;  and  a  deep  well. 

380.  There  hath  been  a  tradition,  that  pearl, 
•ad  coral,  and  turquois-stone,  that  have  lost  their 
colours,  may  be  recovered  by  burying  in  the  earth, 
which  is  a  thing  of  great  profit,  if  it  would  sort : 
but  upon  trial  of  six  weeks'  burial,  there  followed 
BO  efifect.  It  were  good  to  try  it  in  a  deep  well,  or 
in  a  conservatory  of  snow ;  there  the  cold  may 
be  more  constringent;  and  so  make  the  body 

united,  and  thereby  more  resplendent. 


Experiment  toUtary  ieudUng  the  effede  in  men*$ 
bodies  from  several  winds, 
381.  Men's  bodies  are  heavier,  and  less  disposed 
to  motion,  when  southern  winds  blow  than  when 
northern.  The  cause  is,  for  that  when  the  southern 
winds  blow,  the  humoors  do  in  some  degree  melt 
and  wax  fluid,  and  so  flow  into  the  parts;  as  it  is 
seen  in  wood  and  other  bodies,  which,  when  the 
southern  winds  blow,  do  swell.  Besides,  the 
motion  and  activity  of  the  body  consisteth  chiefly 
in  tiie  sinews,  which,  when  the  southern  wind 
bloweth  are  more  relax. 

Bxperimeni  soUUtry  Utueking  winter  and  summer 


383.  It  is  commonly  seen  that  more  are  sick 
in  tfie  summer,  and  more  die  in  the  winter;  except 
it  be  in  pestilent  diseases,  which  commonly  reign 
in  summer  or  autumn.  The  reason  is,  because 
are  bred,  indeed,  chiefly  by  heat;  but 
they  are  cured  most  by  sweat  and  purge; 
which  in  the  summer  cometh  on  or  is  provoked 
more  easily.  As  for  pesti  lent  diseases,  the  reason 
why  most  die  of  them  in  summer  is,  because  they 
ere  bred  most  in  the  summer:  for  otherwise  those 
that  are  touched  are  in  most  danger  in  the  winter. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  pesHkntial  seasons. 
383.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  yeare  hot  and 
moist  are  most  pestilent;  upon  the  superficial 
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ground  that  heat  and  moisture  cause  putrefaction. 
In  England  it  is  found  not  true ;  for  many  times 
tiiere  have  been  great  plagues  in  dry  years. 
Whereof  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  drought,  in 
the  bodies  of  islanders  habituate  to  moist  airs, 
doth  exasperate  the  humours,  and  maketh  them 
more  apt  to  putrefy  or  inflame:  besides,  it  tainteth 
the  watora,  commonly,  and  maketh  them  less 
wholesome.  And  again,  in  Barbary,  the  plagues 
break  up  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  an  error  received 
about  epidemical  diseases, 

384.  Many  diseases,  both  epidemical  and 
others,  break  forth  at  particular  times.  And  the 
cause  is  falsely  imputed  to  the  constitution  of  the 
air  at  that  time  when  they  break  forth  or  reign ; 
whereas  it  proceedeth,  indeed,  from  a  precedent 
sequence  and  series  of  the  seasons  of  the  year : 
and  therefore  Hippocrates  in  his  prognostics  doth 
make  good  observations  of  the  diseases  that  ensue 
upon  the  nature  of  the  precedent  four  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Experiment  solitary  touching    the  alteration  or 
preservation  of  liquors  in  wells  or  deep  vaults, 

385.  Trial  hath  been  made  with  earthen  bottles 
well  stopped,  hanged  in  a  well  of  twenty  fathom 
deep  at  the  least,  and  some  of  the  botUes  have 
been  let  down  into  the  water,  some  others  have 
hanged  above,  within  about  a  fathom  of  the 
water;  and  the  liquors  so  tried  have  been  beer, 
not  new,  but  ready  for  drinking,  and  wine,  and 
milk.  The  proof  hath  been,  that  both  the  beer 
and  the  wine,  as  well  within  the  water  as  above, 
hath  not  been  palled  or  deaded  at  all;  but  as 
good  or  somewhat  better  than  bottles  of  the  same 
drinks  and  staleness  kept  in  a  cellar.  But  those 
which  did  hang  above  water  were  apparently  the 
host;  and  that  beer  did  flower  a  little ;  whereas 
that  under  water  did  not,  though  it  were  fresh. 
The  milk  soured  and  began  to  putrefy.  Never- 
theless it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  village  near  Blois^ 
where  in  deep  caves  they  do  thicken  milk  in  such 
sort  that  it  becometh  very  pleasant :  which  was 
some  cause  of  this  trial  of  hanging  milk  in  the 
well:  but  our  proof  was  naught;  neither  do  I 
know  whether  Uiat  milk  in  those  caves  be  firet 
boiled.  It  were  good  therefore  to  try  it  with  milk 
sodden,  and  with  cream ;  for  that  milk  of  itself 
is  such  a  compound  body,  of  cream,  curds,  and 
whey,  as  it  is  easily  turned  and  dissolved.  It 
were  good  also  to  try  the  beer  when  it  is  in  wort, 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  hanging  in  the 
well  will  accelerate  the  ripening  and  clarifying 
of  it. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  slutting. 

386.  Divere,  we  see,  do  stut.  The  cause  may 
be,  in  most   the  refrigeration  of  the   tongue; 
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whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move.  And  therefore 
we  see  that  naturals  do  generally  stot:  and  we 
see,  that  in  those  that  stut,  if  they  drink  wine 
moderately  they  stat  less,  becanse  it  heateth,  and 
so  we  see  that  they  that  stnt  do  stut  more  in  the 
first  offer  to  speak  than  in  continuance ;  because 
the  tongue  is  by  motion  somewhat  heated.  In 
some  also,  it  may  be,  though  rarely,  the  dryness  of 
the  tongue,  which  likewise  maketh  it  less  apt 
to  moTe  as  well  as  cold :  for  it  is  an  affect  that 
coroeth  to  some  wise  and  great  men;  as  it  did 
unto  Moses,  who  was  *<  lingue  prepedits  ;*^  and 
many  stutters,  we  find,  are  Teiy  choleric  men: 
choler  inducing  a  dryness  in  the  tongue. 

ExperimenU  in  coruort  touching  tmelh, 

387.  Smells  and  other  odours  are  sweeter  in 
the  air  at  some  distance,  than  near  the  nose ;  as 
hath  been  partly  touched  heretofore.  The  cause 
is  double :  first,  the  finer  mixture  or  incorporation 
of  the  smell :  for  we  see  that  in  sounds  likewise, 
they  are  sweetest  when  we  cannot  hear  every 
Dart  by  itself.  The  other  reason  is,  for  that  all 
sweet  smells  have  joined  with  them  some  earthly 
or  crude  odours ;  and  at  some  distance  the  sweet, 
which  is  the  more  spiritual,  is  perceived,  and  the 
earthy  reaches  not  so  far. 

388.  Sweet  smells  are  most  forcible  in  dry 
substances  when  they  are  broken ;  and  so  like- 
wise in  oranges  or  lemons,  the  nipping  of  their 
rind  giveth  out  their  smell  more :  and  generally 
when  bodies  are  moved  or  stirred,  though  not 
broken,  they  smell  more,  as  a  sweet-bag  waved. 
The  cause  is  double :  the  one,  for  that  there  is  a 
greater  emission  of  the  spirit  when  way  is  made ; 
and  this  holdeth  in  the  breaking,  nipping,  or 
crushing ;  it  holdeth  also,  in  some  degree,  in  the 
moving;  but  in  this  last  there  is  a  concurrence 
of  the  second  cause,  which  is  the  impulsion  of 
the  air  that  bringeth  the  scent  faster  upon  us. 

389.  The  daintiest  smells  of  flowers  are  out 
of  those  plants  whose  leaves  smell  not;  as 
violets,  roses,  wallflowers,  gillyflowers,  pinks, 
woodbines,  vine-flowers,  apple-blooms,  limetree- 
blooms,  bean-blooms,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
where  there  is  heat  and  strength  enough  in  the 
plant  to  make  the  leaves  odorate,  there  the  smell 
of  the  flower  is  rather  evanid  and  weaker  than 
tliat  of  the  leaves ;  as  it  is  in  rosemary  flowers, 
lavender  flowers,  and  sweet-briar  roses.  But 
where  there  is  less  heat,  there  the  spirit  of  the 
plant  is  digested  and  refined,  and  severed  from  the 
grosser  juice,  in  the  efiSorescence,  and  not  before. 

390.  Most  odours  smell  best  broken  or  crushed, 
as  hath  been  said :  but  flowers  pressed  or  beaten  do 
lose  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  their  odour. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  when  they  are  crushed,  the 
grosser  and  more  earthy  spirit  coroeth  out  with 
the  finer,  and  troubleth  it;  whereas  in  stronger 
odours  there  are  no  such  degrees  of  the  issue  of 
thesmelL 


ExperimenU  in  eonmrt  taueking  ike  goodneee  mud 
ehoiu  ef  tmiler. 

391.  It  is  a  thing  of  very  good  use  to  disoover 
the  goodness  of  waters.  The  taste,  to  those  thai 
drink  water  only,  doth  somewhat:  but  other  ex- 
periments are  more  sure.  First,  try  waters  by 
weight,  wherein  you  may  find  some  dififerencet 
though  not  much ;  and  the  lighter  you  may  ac- 
count the  better. 

392.  Secondly  try  them  by  boiling  upon  an 
equal  fire;  and  that  which  consumeth  away 
fastest,  you  may  account  the  best. 

393.  Thirdly,  try  them  in  several  bottles  or 
open  vessels,  matches  in  every  thing  else,  and  see 
which  of  them  last  longest  without  stench  or  coi^ 
ruption.  And  that  which  holdeth  unputrefied 
longest,  you  may  likewise  account  the  best. 

394.  Fourthly,  try  them  by  making  drinks 
stronger  or  smaller,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
malt;  and  you  may  conclude,  that  that  water 
which  maketh  the  stronger  drink  is  the  mors 
concocted  and  nourishing;  though  perhaps  it  be 
not  so  good  for  medicinal  use.  And  such  water, 
commonly,  is  the  water  of  large  and  navigable 
rivers ;  and  likewise  in  large  and  clean  ponds  of 
standing  water ;  for  upon  both  them  the  sun  hath 
more  power  than  upon  fountains  or  small  rivers. 
And  I  conceive  that  chalk  water  is  next  them  the 
best  for  going  furthest  in  drink:  for  that  also 
helpeth  concoction ;  so  it  be  out  of  a  deep  well, 
for  then  it  cureth  the  rawness  of  the  water; 
but  chalky  water,  towards  the  top  of  the  earth, 
is  too  fretting;  as  it  appeareth  in  laundry  of 
clothes,  which  wear  out  apace  if  you  use  such 
waters. 

395.  Fifthly,  the  housewives  do  find  a  diflfer- 
ence  in  waters,  for  the  bearing  or  not  hearing  of 
soap ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  more  fat  water  will 
bear  soap  best ;  for  the  hungry  water  doth  kill  the 
unctuous  nature  of  the  soap. 

396.  Sixthly,  you  may  make  a  judgment  of 
waters  according  to  the  place  whence  they  spring 
or  come:  the  rain-water  is,  by  the  physicians, 
esteemed  the  finest  and  the  best ;  but  yet  it  is  ssid 
to  putrefy  soonest,  which  is  likely,  because  of  the 
fineness  of  the  spirit:  and  in  conservatories  of 
rain-water,  such  as  they  have  in  Venice,  &c., 
they  are  found  not  so  choice  watere ;  the  worae, 
perhaps,  because  they  are  covered  aloft  and  kept 
from  the  sun.  Snow-water  is  held  unwholesome ; 
insomuch  as  the  people  that  dwell  at  the  fool  of 
the  snow  mountains,  or  otherwise  upon  the  ascenlv 
especially  the  women,  by  drinking  of  snow-water, 
have  great  bags  hanging  under  their  throats. 
Well-water,  except  it  be  upon  chalk,  or  a  very 
plentiful  spring,  maketh  meat  red ;  which  is  aa 
ill  sigrn.  Springs  on  the  tops  of  high  hills  aia 
the  best:  for  both  they  seem  to  have  a  lightness 
and  appetite  of  mounting;  and  besides,  Uiey  are 
most  pure  and  unmingled ;  and  again,  are  more 
pereolated  through  a  great  space  of  earth.    For 
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waters  in  Talleys  join  in  effect  under  ground  with 
all  waters  of  the  same  level ;  whereas  springs  on 
the  tops  of  hills  pass  through  a  great  deal  of  pure 
earth  with  less  mixture  of  other  waters. 

397.  SaTenthly,  judgment  may  be  made  of 
waters  by  the  soil  whereupon  the  water  runneth ; 
as  pebble  is  the  cleanest  and  best  tasted ;  and 
next  to  that  clay-water;  and  thirdly,  water  jnpon 
ehalk;  fbttrthly»  that  upon  sand;  and  worst  of 
all  upon  mud.  Neither  may  you  trast  waters 
that  taste  sweet,  for  they  are  commonly  found  in 
rising  grounds  of  great  cities,  which  must  needs 
take  in  a  great  deal  of  filth. 

ExperimeiU  mtUtary  touching  the  iemptraU  heat 
ufMfer  the  equinoetiaL 

398.  In  Peru,  and  divers  parts  of  the  West  In- 
dies, though  under  the  line,  the  heats  are  not  so 
intolerable  as  they  be  in  Barbary,  and  the  skirts 
of  the  torrid  sone.  The  causes  are,  first  the  grreat 
breexes  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in  great  cir- 
cles, such  as  are  under  the  girdle  of  the  world, 
prodttceth,  which  do  refrigerate;  and  therefore  in 
those  parts  noon  is  nothing  so  hot,  when  the 
breexes  are  great,  as  about  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock 
in  the  forenoon.  Another  cause  is,  for  that  the 
leng^  of  the  night,  and  the  dews  thereof,  do  com- 
pensate the  heat  of  the  day.  A  third  cause  is, 
the  stay  of  the  sun ;  not  in  respect  of  day  and 
mght,  for  that  we  spake  of  before,  but  in  respect 
of  the  season ;  for  under  the  line  the  sun  crosseth 
the  line,  and  maketh  two  summers  and  two 
winters,  but  in  the  skirts  of  the  torrid  xone  it 
doubleth  and  goeth  back  again,  and  so  maketh 
one  long  summer. 

Experimeni  mtitaary  touehingthe  coloration  cf  black 
andtaumjf  M)oru 

399.  The  heat  of  the  sun  maketh  men  black  in 
•ome  countries,  as  in  iEthiopia  and  Guiney,  Sic. 
Fire  doth  it  not,  as  we  see  in  glass-men,  that  are 
eontinnally  about  the  fire.  The  reason  may  be, 
because  fire  doth  lick  up  the  spirits  and  blood  of 
the  body,  so  as  they  exhale,  so  that  it  ever  maketh 
men  look  pale  and  sallow ;  but  the  sun,  which  is 
a  gentler  heat,  doth  but  draw  the  blood  to  the  out- 
ward parts,  and  rather  concocteth  it  than  soaketh 
h;  and  therefore  we  see  that  all  iEthiopes  are 
fleshy  and  plump,  and  have  gre^t  lips,  all  which 
betoken  moisture  retained,  and  not  drawn  out. 
We  see  also,  that  the  Negroes  are  bred  in  countries 
that  have  plenty  of  water,  by  rivers  and  otherwise ; 
for  Mero^  which  was  the  metropolis  of  Ethiopia, 
was  upon  a  great  lake ;  and  Congo,  where  the 
Negroes  are,  is  full  of  riyers.  And  the  confines 
ef  the  river  Niger,  where  the  Negroes  also  are. 


are  well  watered :  and  the  region  above  Cape 
Verde  is  likewise  moist,  insomuch  as  it  is  pesti- 
lent through  moisture :  but  the  countries  of  thn 
Abyssenes,  and  Barbary,  and  Peru,  where  they  are 
tawny,  and  olivaster,and  pale,  are  generally  more 
sandy  and  dry.  As  for  the  iEthiopes,  as  they  are 
plump  and  fleshy,  so,  it  may  be,  they  axe  sanguine 
and  ruddy  coloured,  if  their  black  skin  would 
sufiTer  it  to  be  seen. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  motion  cfier  the  in' 
etant  of  death, 
400.  Some  creatures  do  move  a  good  while 
after  their  head  is  ofif,  as  birds;  some  a  very 
little  time,  as  men  and  all  beasts ;  some  move, 
though  cut  in  several  pieces,  as  snakes,  eels, 
worms,  flies,  &c.  First,  therefore,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  the  reso- 
lution or  extinguishment  of  the  spirits ;  and  that 
the  destruction  or  corruption  of  the  organs  is 
but  the  mediate  cause.  But  some  organs  are 
so  peremptorily  necessary,  that  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  spirits  doth  speedily  follow ;  but  yet 
so  as  there  is  an  interim  of  a  small  time.  It  is 
reported  by  one  of  the  ancients  of  credit,  that  a 
sacrificed  beast  hath  lowed  after  the  heart  hath 
been  severed;  and  it  is  a  report  also  of  credit, 
that  the  head  of  a  pig  hath  been  opened,  and  the 
brain  put  into  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  trem- 
bling, without  breaking  any  part  of  it,  or  severing 
it  from  the  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  during 
which  time  the  pig  hath  been,  in  all  appearance, 
stark  dead,  and  without  motion ;  and  after  a  small 
time  the  brain  hath  been  replaced,  and  the  skull 
of  the  pig  closed,  and  the  pig  hath  a  little  after 
gone  about.  And  certain  it  is,  that  an  eye,  upon 
revenge,  hath  been  thrust  forth,  so  as  it  hanged  a 
pretty  distance  by  the  visual  nerve;  and  during 
that  time  the  eye  hath  been  without  any  power  of 
sight;  and  yet  after  being  replaced  recovered 
sight.  Now  the  spirits  are  chiefly  in  the  head  and 
cells  of  the  brain,  which  in  men  and  beasts  are 
large ;  and  therefore,  when  the  head  is  off,  they 
move  little  or  nothing.  But  birds  have  small 
heads,  and  therefore  the  spirits  are  a  little  more 
dispersed  in  the  sinews,  whereby  motion  remain- 
eth  in  them  a  little  longer ;  insomuch  as  it  is  ex- 
tant in  story,  that  an  emperor  of  Rome,  to  show 
the  certainty  of  his  hand,  did  shoot  a  great  forked 
arrow  at  an  ostrich,  as  she  ran  swiftly  upon  the 
stage,  and  struck  off  her  head,  and  yet  she  con- 
tinued the  race  a  little  way  with  her  head  off.  As 
for  worms,  and  flies,  and  eels,  the  spirits  are  dif- 
fused almost  all  over,  and  therefore  they  move  in 
their  several  pieces. 
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ExperimenU  in  comortioueking  ihe  accetatdumcf 
germination. 

Wb  will  now  inquire  of  plants  or  Togetables, 
ftnd  we  shall  do  it  with  diligence.  They  are  the 
principal  part  of  the  third  day's  work.  They  are 
the  first  ttprodacat,'*  which  is  the  word  of  animation: 
for  the  other  words  are  but  the  words  of  essence. 
And  they  are  of  excellent  and  general  use  for 
food,  medicine,  and  a  number  of  mechanical  arts. 

401.  There  were  sown  in  a  bed,  turnip-seed, 
radish-seed,  wheat,  cucumber-seed,  and  peas. 
The  bed  we  call  a  hot-bed,  and  the  manner  of  it 
is  this :  there  was  taken  horse-dung,  old  and  well 
rotted;  this  was  laid  upon  a  bai^  half  a  foot 
high,  and  supported  round  about  with  planks ;  and 
upon  the  top  was  east  sifted  earth,  some  two 
fingers*  deep,  and  then  the  seed  sprinkled  upon  it, 
having  been  steeped  all  night  in  water  mixed  with 
cow-dung.  The  turnip-seed  and  the  wheat  came 
up  half  an  inch  above  ground  within  two  days 
afler,  without  any  watering.  The  rest,  the  third 
day.  The  experiment  was  made  in  October ;  and, 
it  may  be  in  the  spring,  the  accelerating  would 
have  been  the  speedier.  This  is  a  noble  experi- 
ment; for  without  this  help  they  would  haye 
been  four  times  as  long  in  coming  up.  But  there 
doth  not  occur  to  me,  at  this  present,  any  use 
thereof  for  profit,  except  it  should  be  for  sowing  of 
peas,  which  have  their  prices  very  much  increased 
by  the  early  coming.  It  may  be  tried  also  with 
cherries,  strawberries,  and  other  fruit,  which  are 
doarest  when  they  come  early. 

403.  There  was  wheat  steeped  in  water  mixed 
with  cow-dung;  other  in  water  mixed  with  horse- 
dung;  other  in  water  mixed  with  pigeon-dung; 
other  in  urine  of  man,  other  in  water  mixed  with 
chalk  powdered,  other  in  water  mixed  with  soot, 
other  in  water  mixed  with  ashes,  other  in  water 
mixed  with  bay-salt,  other  in  claret  wine,  other  in 
malmeey,  other  in  spirit  of  wine.  The  proportion 
of  the  mixture  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  ingredients 
to  the  water ;  save  that  there  was  not  of  the  salt 
above  an  eighth  part.  The  urine,  and  the  wines, 
and  the  spirit  of  wine,  were  simple  without  mix- 
ture of  water.  The  time  of  tiie  steeping  was 
twelve  hours.  The  time  of  the  year  October. 
There  was  also  other  wheat  sown  unsteeped,  but 
%/atered  twice  a  day  with  warm  water.  There 
was  also  other  wheat  sown  simple,  to  compare  it 
with  the  rest.  The  event  was,  that  those  that 
were  in  tne  mixture  of  dung,  and  urine,  and  soot, 
chalk,  ashes  and  salt,  came  up  within  six  days : 
and  those  that  afterwards  proved  the  highest, 
thickest  and  most  lusty,  were  first  the  urine,  and 
then  the  dungs,  next  the  chalk,  next  the  soot, 
next  the  ashes,  next  the  salt,  next  the  wheat 
simple  of  itself  unsteeped  and  un watered,  next  I 


the  watered  twice  a  day  with  warm  water,  next 
the  claret  wine.  So  that  these  three  last  were 
slower  than  the  ordinary  wheat  of  itself,  and  this 
culture  did  rather  retard  tiian  advance.  As  for 
those  that  were  steeped  in  malmsey,  and  spirit  of 
wine,  they  came  not  up  at  all.  This  is  a  rich  ex- 
periment for  profit;  for  ^  most  of  the  steepings 
are  cheap  things,  and  the  goodness  of  the  crop 
is  a  great  matter  of  gain,  if  the  goodness  of  the 
crop  answer  the  earliness  of  the  coming  up,  as  it 
is  like  it  will,  both  being  from  the  vigour  of  the 
seed,  which  also  partly  appeared  in  the  former  ex- 
periments, as  hath  been  said.  This  experiment 
would  be  tried  in  other  grains,  seeds,  and  kernels : 
for  it  may  be  some  steeping  will  agree  best  with 
some  seeds.  It  would  be  tried  also  with  roots 
steeped  as  before,  but  for  longer  time.  It  would 
be  tried  also  in  several  seasons  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring. 

403.  Strawberries  watered  now  and  then,  as 
once  in  three  days,  with  water  wherein  hath  been 
steeped  sheeps-dung  or  pigeons-dung,  will  prevent 
and  come  early.  And  it  is  like  the  same  effect 
would  follow  in  other  berries,  herbs,  flowers, 
grains,  or  trees.  And  therefore  it  is  an  experi- 
ment, though  vulgar  in  strawberries,  yet  not 
brought  into  use  generally :  for  it  is  usual  to  help 
the  ground  with  muck,  and  likewise  to  recomfort 
it  sometimes  with  muck  put  to  the  roots ;  but  to 
water  it  with  muck-water,  which  is  like  to  be 
more  forcible,  is  not  practised. 

404.  Dung,  or  chalk,  or  blood,  applied  In  sub- 
stance, seasonably,  to  the  roots  of  trees,  doth  set 
them  forwards.  But  to  do  it  unto  herbs,  without 
mixture  of  water  or  earth,  it  may  be  these  helps 
are  too  hot 

405.  The  former  means  of  helping  germination 
are  either  by  the  goodness  and  strength  of  the 
nourishment,  or  by  the  comforting  and  exciting 
the  spirits  in  the  plant,  to  draw  the  nourishment 
better.  And  of  this  latter  kind,  concerning  the 
comforting  of  the  spirits  of  the  plant,  are  also  the 
experiments  that  follow ;  though  they  be  not  ap- 
plications to  the  root  or  seed.  The  planting  of 
trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against  the  south,  or  south- 
east sun,  doth  hasten  their  coming  on  and  ripen- 
ing; and  the  south-east  is  found  to  be  better  than 
the  south-west,  though  the  south-west  be  the 
hotter  coast.  But  the  cause  is  chiefly,  for  that 
the  heat  of  the  morning  succeedeth  the  cold  of  the 
night:  and  partly,  because  many  times  the  south- 
west sun  is  too  parching.  So  likewise  the  plant* 
ing  of  them  upon  the  back  of  a  chimney  where  a 
fire  is  kept,  doth  hasten  their  coming  on  and 
ripening;  nay  more,  the  drawing  of  the  boughs 
into  the  inside  of  a  room  where  a  fire  is  continually 
kept,  worketh  the  same  effisct,  which  hath  been 
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tried  wWi  grapee,  imona^  as  Ihey  will  oome  a 
iBOnlh  earlier  than  the  grapee  abroad. 

406.  Beaidea  ^  two  means  of  aeeelerating 
gamiiMCioii  fonnerly  described ;  Uiat  is  to  say, 
tbe  memiiBg  of  the  nooiishiiient;  and  comforting 
of  the  spirit  of  the  plant:  there  Lb  a  third,  which 
is  the  making  way  fan  the  easy  coming  to  the 
ooerishmenC,  and  drawing  it.  And  therefore 
gentle  digging  and  loosening  of  the  earth  about 
the  roots  of  trees :  and  the  removing  herbs  and 
flowers  into  new  earth  once  in  two  years,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  for  the  new  earth  is  ever  looeer, 
doth  greatly  farther  the  prospering  and  earliness 
of  plants. 

407.  Bat  the  most  admirable  acceleration  by 
focilitating  the  nourishment  is  that  of  water.  For 
a  standard  of  a  damask  rose  with  the  root  on,  was 
set  in  a  chamber  where  no  fire  was,  upright  in  an 
earthen  pan,  fall  of  fair  water,  without  any  mix- 
tore,  half  a  foot  under  the  water,  the  standard  be- 
ing more  than  two  foot  high  above  the  water: 
within  the  space  often  days  the  standard  did  put 
forth  a  (air  g^reen  leaf,  and  some  other  little  buds, 
which  stood  at  a  stay,  without  any  show  of  decay 
or  withering,  more  than  seven  days.  But  after- 
wards that  leaf  foded,  but  the  young  buds  did 
sprout  on,  which  afterward  opened  into  fair  leaves 
in  the  space  of  three  months,  and  continued  so  a 
while  after,  till  upon  removal  we  left  tiie  trial. 
But  note,  that  the  leaves  were  somewhat  paler 
and  lighter-coloored  than  the  leaves  used  to  be 
abroad.  Note,  that  the  first  buds  were  in  the  end 
of  October ;  and  it  is  Hkely  that  if  it  had  been  in 
tfie  spring  time,  it  would  have  put  forth  with 
greater  strength,  and,  it  may  be,  to  have  grown 
on  to  bear  flowers.  By  this  means  yon  may  have, 
as  it  seemeth,  roses  set  in  the  midst  of  a  pool,  be- 
ing supported  with  some  stay ;  which  is  matter 
of  rareness  and  pleasure,  though  of  small  use. 
This  is  the  more  strange,  for  that  the  like  rose- 
standard  was  put  at  the  same  time  into  water 
mixed  with  horse-dung,  the  horse-dung  about  the 
fourth  part  to  the  water,  and  in  four  month^s  space, 
while  it  was  observed,  put  not  forth  any  leaf, 
Aoagh  divers  buds  at  the  first,  as  the  other. 

40().  A  Dutch  flower  that  had  a  bulbous  root, 
was  likewise  put  at  the  same  time  all  under  water, 
some  two  or  three  fingers'  deep,  and  within  seven 
days  sprouted,  and  continued  long  after  father 
growing.  There  were  also  put  in,  a  beet-root,  a 
borage  root,  and  a  radish-root,  which  had  all  their 
leaves  cat  almost  close  to  the  roots,  and  within 
six  weeks  had  fhir  leaves,  and  ao  continaed  till 
the  end  of  November. 

409.  Note,  that  if  roots,  or  peas,  or  flowers, 
may  be  accelerated  in  their  coming  and  ripening, 
there  is  a  double  profit;  the  one  in  the  high  price 
that  those  things  besr  when  they  come  early :  the 
other  in  the  swiftness  of  their  retams:  forinsome 
grounds  which  axe  strong,  you  shall  have  a  radish. 


&c  come  in  a  month,  that  in  other  grounds  will 
not  come  in  two,  and  so  make  double  letums. 

410.  Wheat  also  was  put  into  the  water,  and 
came  not  forth  at  all ;  so  as  it  seemeth  there  must 
be  some  strength  and  bulk  in  the  body  put  into 
the  water,  as  it  Lb  in  roots,  for  grains,  or  seeds, 
the  oold  of  the  water  will  mortify.  But  casually 
some  wheat  lay  under  the  pan,  which  was  some- 
what moistened  by  the  suing  of  the  pan;  which 
in  six  weeks,  as  aforesaid,  looked  mouldy  to  the 
eye,  but  it  was  sprouted  forth  half  a  finger^s 
length. 

411.  It  seemeth  by  these  instances  of  water, 
that  for  nourishment  the  water  is  almost  all  in  all, 
and  that  the  earth  doth  but  keep  the  plant  upright, 
and  save  it  from  over-heat  and  oversold;  and 
tiierefore  is  a  comfortable  experiment  for  good 
drinkers.  It  proveth  also  that  our  former  opinion, 
that  drink  incorporate  with  flesh  or  roots,  as  in 
capon-beer,  dec.,  will  nourish  more  easily  than 
meat  and  drink  taken  severally. 

412.  The  housing  of  plants,  I  conceive,  will 
both  accelerate  germination,  and  bring  forth 
flowers  and  plants  in  the  colder  seasons :  and  as 
we  house  hotKxxintry  plants,  as  lemons,  oranges, 
myrtles,  to  save  them;  so  we  may  house  our  own 
country  plants,  to  forward  them,  and  make  them 
come  in  the  cold  seasons ;  in  such  sort,  that  you 
may  have  violets,  strawberries,  peas,  all  winter : 
so  that  you  sow  or  remove  them  at  fit  times. 
This  experiment  is  to  be  referred  unto  the  comfort* 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  the  plant  by  warmth,  as  well 
as  housing  their  boughs,  &c  So  then  the  meana 
to  accelerate  germination,  are  in  particular  eight, 
in  general  three. 

EaBperimenk  tn  comort  touching  the  puMng  back 
or  retardation  of  germination, 

413.  To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers  come 
late,  it  is  an  experiment  of  pleasure.  For  the  an- 
cients esteemed  much  of  *«  rosa  sera.*'  And  in- 
deed the  November  rose  is  the  sweetest,  having 
been  less  exhaled  by  the  sun.  The  means  are 
these.  First,  the  cutting  off"  their  tops  imme* 
diately  after  they  have  done  bearing,  and  then 
they  will  come  again  the  asms  year  about  No- 
vember: but  they  will  not  come  just  on  the  tops 
where  they  were  cut,  but  out  of  those  shoots 
which  were,  as  it  were,  water  boughs.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  the  sap,  which  otherwise  would  have 
fed  the  top,  though  after  bearing,  will,  by  the 
discharge  of  that,  divert  unto  the  side  sprouts, 
and  they  will  come  to  bear,  but  later. 

414.  The  aeeond  is  the  palling  off  the  buds  of 
the  rose,  when  they  aie  newly  knotted ;  for  then 
the  side  branches  will  bear.  The  cause  is  the 
same  with  the  former;  for  cutting  off  the  tops, 
and  pulling  off  the  buds,  work  the  same  effect,  in 
retention  of  the  aap  for  a  time,  and  diveision  of  it 
to  the  sproats  that  were  not  so  finrward. 
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■  415.  The  third  is  the  catting  off  seme  few  of 
the  top  bougrhs  in  the  spring  time,  bal  suffering 
the  lower  bonghs  to  grow  on.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  the  booghs  do  help  to  draw  np  the  sap 
more  strongly;  and  we  see  that  in  polling  d 
trees,  many  do  use  to  leave  a  bough  or  two  on 
the  top,  to  help  to  draw  up  the  sap.  And  it  is  re- 
ported also,  that  if  you  graft  upon  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  and  cut  off  some  of  the  old  boughs,  the  new 
cions  will  perish. 

41G.  The  fourth  is  by  laying  the  roots  bare 
about  Christmas  some  days.  The  cause  is  plain, 
for  that  it  doth  arrest  the  sap  from  going  upwards 
for  a  time ;  which  arrest  is  afterwards  released  by 
the  covering  of  the  root  agun  with  earth ;  and  then 
the  sap  getteth  up,  but  later. 

417.  The  fifth  is  the  removing  of  the  tree  some 
month  before  it  buddeth.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
some  time  will  be  required  after  the  remove  for 
the  re-setding,  before  it  can  draw  the  juice ;  and 
that  time  being  lost,  the  blossom  must  needs  come 
forth  later. 

418.  The  sixth  is  the  grafting  of  roses  in  May, 
which  commonly  gardeners  do  not  until  July ;  and 
then  they  bear  not  till  the  next  year;  but  if  you 
graft  them  in  May,  they  will  bear  the  same  year, 
but  late. 

419.  The  seventh  is  the  girding  of  the  body  of 
the  tree  about  with  some  packthread ;  for  that  also 
in  a  degree  restraineth  the  sap,  and  maketh  it  come 
up  more  late  and  more  slowly. 

490.  The  eighth  is  the  planting  of  them  in  a 
shade,  or  in  a  hedge:  the  cause  is,  partly  the 
keeping  out  of  the  sun,  which  hasteneth  the  sap 
to  rise ;  and  partly  the  robbing  of  them  of  nourish- 
ment by  the  stuff  in  the  hedge.  These  means 
may  be  practised  upon  other,  both  trees  and  flow- 
ers, *•  mutatb  mutandis.** 

431 .  Men  have  entertained  a  conceit  that  show- 
eth  prettily ;  namely,  that  if  you  graft  a  late  com- 
ing fruit  upon  a  stock  of  a  fruit  tree  that  cometh 
early,  the  graft  will  bear  fruit  early ;  as  a  peach 
upon  a  cherry,  and  contrariwise,  if  an  early-com- 
ing fruit  upon  a  stock  of  a  fruit  tree  that  cometh 
late,  the  graft  will  bear  fruit  late,  as  a  cherry  upon 
a  peach.  But  these  are  but  imaginations,  and 
untrue.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  cion  over- 
inleth  the  stock  quite,  and  the  stock  is  but  passive 
only,  and  giveth  aliment,  but  no  motion  to  the 
graft. 

KxperimenU  in  eomort  touching  the  meUoraHon 
(ffnmt$^  tree8^  andjdatUi. 
We  will  speak  now,  how  to  make  fruits,  flow- 
ers, and  roots  larger,  in  more  plenty,  and  sweeter 
than  they  use  to  be,  and  how  to  make  the  trees 
themselves  more  tall,  more  spread,  and  more  hasty 
and  sudden  than  they  use  to  be.  Wherein  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  former  experiments  of  aocele- 
r>^^n  will  serve  much  to  these  purposes.  And 
aj(&in,  ihat  these  experiments,  which  we  shall  now 


set  down,  do  serve  also  for  acceleiation,  beeauM 
both  effects  proceed  from  the  increase  of  vigour  in 
the  tree ;  but  yet,  to  avoid  confusion,  and  because 
some  of  the  means  are  more  proper  for  the  one 
effect,  and  some  for  the  other,  we  will  handle  them 
apart. 

423.  It  is  an  assured  experience,  that  a  heap 
of  flint  or  stone,  laid  about  the  bottom  of  a  wild 
tree,  as  an  oak,  elm,  ash,  &o.,  upon  the  first 
planting,  doth  make  it  prosper  double  as  much  as 
without  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  it  retaineth  the 
moisture  which  falleth  at  any  time  upon  the  tree* 
and  suffereth  it  not  to  be  exhaled  by  the  sun; 
Again,  it  keepeth  the  tree  warm  from  cold  blasts 
and  frosts,  as  it  were  in  a  house.  It  may  be  also, 
there  is  somewhat  in  the  keeping  of  it  steady  at 
the  first.  Query,  If  laying  of  straw  some  height 
about  the  body  of  a  tree  will  not  make  the  tree 
forwards.  For  though  the  root  giveth  the  sap, 
yet  it  is  the  body  that  draweth  it.  But  you  must 
note,  that  if  you  lay  stones  about  a  stalk  of  let- 
tuce, or  other  plants  that  are  more  sof^  it  will 
over-moisten  the  roots,  so  as  the  worms  will  e«t 
them. 

433.  A  tree,  at  the  first  setting,  should  not  ba 
shaken,  until  it  hath  taken  root  fully :  and  there- 
fore some  have  put  two  little  forks  about  the  bot- 
tom of  their  trees  to  keep  them  upright;  but  after 
a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree  good, 
by  loosening  of  the  earth,  and,  perhaps,  by  ex- 
ercising, as  it  were,  and  stirring  the  sap  of  the 
tree. 

484.  Generally  the  cutting  away  of  boughs  and 
suckers  at  the  root  and  body  doth  make  trees  grow 
high ;  and  contrariwise,  the  polling  and  cutting  of 
the  top  maketh  them  grow  spread  and  bushy.  As 
we  see  in  pollards,  &o. 

435.  It  is  reported,  that  to  make  hasty-growing 
coppice  woods,  the  way  is,  to  take  willow,  sallow, 
poplar,  alder,  of  some  seven  years'  growth ;  and  to 
set  them  not  upright,  but  aslope,  a  reasonable 
depth  under  the  ground ;  and  then,  instead  of  one 
root  they  will  put  forth  many,  and  so  carry  more 
shoots  upon  a  stem. 

436.  When  you  would  have  many  new  roots 
of  fruit  trees,  take  a  low  tree  and  bow  it,  and  lay 
all  his  branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  east 
earth  upon  them,  and  every  twig  will  take  root. 
And  this  is  a  very  profitable  experiment  for 
costly  trees,  for  the  boughs  will  make  stocks 
without  charge;  such  as  are  apricots,  peaches, 
almonds,  cornelians,  mulberries,  figs,  &c.  The 
like  is  continually  practised  with  vines,  roses, 
musk-roses,  &c. 

437.  From  May  to  July  you  may  take  off  the 
bark  of  any  bough,  being  of  the  bigness  of  thrse 
or  four  inches,  and  cover  the  bare  place,  somewhat 
above  and  below,  with  loam  well  tempered  with 
horse-dung,  binding  it  fast  down.  Then  cut  off 
the  bough  about  Allhallontide  in  the  bars  place, 
and  set  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  grow  to  be  a 
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fair  tree  in  one  year.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
tho  baring  from  the  bark  keepeth  the  sap  from  de- 
scending towards  winter,  and  so  holdeth  it  in  the 
boQgh;  and  it  may  be  also  that  the  loam  and 
horse-dung  applied  to  the  bare  place  do  moisten 
it,  and  cherish  it,  and  make  it  more  apt  to  put 
forth  the  root.  Note,  that  this  may  be  a  general 
means  for  keeping  up  the  sap  of  trees  in  their 
boughs,  which  may  senre  to  other  effects. 

438.  It  hath  been  practised  in  trees  that  show 
fair  and  bear  not,  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  and  thereupon  it  will  bear.  Which 
may  be,  for  that  the  tree  before  had  too  much  re- 
pletion, and  was  oppressed  with  its  own  sap;  for 
repletion  is  an  enemy  to  generation. 

439.  It  hath  been  practised  in  trees  that  do  not 
bear,  to  cleave  two  or  three  of  the  chief  roots,  and 
to  put  into  the  cleft  a  small  pebble,  which  may 
keep  it  open,  and  then  it  will  bear.  The  cause 
may  be,  for  that  a  root  of  a  tree  may  be,  as  it  were 
hide-bound,  no  less  than  the  body  of  the  tree ; 
but  it  will  not  keep  open  without  somewhat  put 
into  it. 

430.  It  is  usually  practised,  to  set  trees  that 
require  much  sun  upon  walls  against  the  south ; 
as  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  vines,  figs,  and  the 
like.  It  hath  a  double  commodity ;  the  one,  the 
heat  of  the  wall  by  reflection ;  the  other,  the  taking 
away  of  the  shade;  for  when  a  tree  groweth 
round,  the  upper  boughs  over-shadow  the  lower : 
but  when  it  is  spread  upon  a  wall,  the  sun  cometh 
alike  upon  the  upper  and  lower  branches. 

431.  It  hath  also  been  practised  by  some,  to 
pull  off  some  leaves  from  the  trees  so  spread,  that 
the  sun  may  come  upon  the  bough  and  fruit  the 
better.  There  hath  been  practised  also  a  curiosity, 
to  set  a  tree  upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  at 
a  little  height  to  draw  it  through  the  wall,  and 
spread  it  upon  the  south  side :  conceiving  that  the 
root  and  lower  part  of  the  stock  should  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  shade;  and  the  upper  boughs 
and  fruit,  the  comfort  of  the  sun.  But  it  sorted 
not ;  the  cause  is,  for  that  the  root  requireth  some 
eomfort  from  the  sun,  though  under  earth,  as  well 
as  the  body :  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  more 
than  the  upper,  as  we  seen  in  compassing  a  tree 
below  with  straw. 

439.  The  lowness  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit 
eometh,  maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen 
better;  for  you  shall  ever  see,  in  apricots,  peaches, 
or  melocotones  upon  a  wall,  the  greatest  fruits 
towards  the  bottom.  And  in  France,  the  grapes 
tiiat  make  the  wine  grow  upon  low  vines  bound 
to  small  stakes;  and  the  raised  vines  in  arbours 
make  but  veijuioe.  It  is  tme,  that  in  Italy  and 
other  countries  where  they  have  hotter  sun,  they 
raise  them  upon  elms  and  trees;  but  I  conceive, 
that  if  the  French  manner  of  planting  low  were 
broaght  in  use  there,  their  wines  would  be 
•troager  and  sweeter.  But  it  is  more  chargeable 
la  respect  of  the  props*    It  weie  good  to  try 


whether  a  tree  grafted  somewhat  near  the  ground 
and  the  lower  boughs  oidy  maintained,  and  tho 
higher  continually  pruned  off,  would  not  make  a 
larger  fruit. 

433.  To  have  fruit  in  greater  plenty,  the  way  is 
to  graft  not  only  upon  young  stocks,  but  upon 
divers  boughs  of  an  old  tree ;  for  they  will  bear 
great  numbers  of  fruit :  whereas  if  you  graft  but 
upon  one  stock  the  tree  can  bear  but  few. 

434.  The  digging  yearly  about  the  roots  of 
trees,  which  is  a  great  means  both  to  the  accelera- 
tion and  melioration  of  fruits,  is  practised  in  no* 
thing  but  in  vines :  which  if  it  were  transferred 
unto  other  trees  and  shrubs,  as  roses,  &c.,  1  con- 
ceive would  advance  them  likewise. 

435.  It  hath  been  known,  that  a  fruit-tree  hath 
been  blown  up  almost  by  the  roots,  and  set  up 
again,  and  the  next  year  bear  exceedingly.  The 
cause  of  this  was  nothing  but  the  loosening  of  the 
earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree,  and  is  fit  to  be 
practised  more  than  it  is  in  fruit-trees :  for  trees 
cannot  be  so  fitly  removed  into  new  grounds  as 
flowers  and  herbs  may. 

436.  To  revive  an  old  tree,  the  digging  of  it 
about  the  roots,  and  applying  new  mould  to  the 
roots,  is  the  way.  We  see  also  that  draught-oxen 
put  into  fresh  pasture  gather  new  and  tender 
flesh ;  and  in  all  things  better  nourishment  than 
hath  been  used  doth  help  to  renew ;  especially  if 
it  be  not  only  better,  but  changed  and  differing 
from  the  former. 

437.  If  an  herb  be  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  then  the  earth  be  trodden 
and  beaten  down  hard  with  the  foot  and  spade, 
the  roots  will  become  of  very  great  magnitude  in 
summer.  The  reason  is,  for  that  the  moisture  be- 
ing forbidden  to  come  up  in  the  plant,  stayeth 
longer  in  the  root,  and  so  dilateth  it.  And  gnr- 
deners  use  to  tread  down  any  loose  ground  after 
they  have  sown  onions,  or  turnips,  &o. 

438.  If  ••panicum**  be  laid  below  and  about 
the  bottom  of  a  root,  it  will  cause  the  root  to  grow 
to  an  excessive  bigness.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
being  itself  of  a  spongy  substance,  it  draweth  the 
moisture  of  the  earth  to  it,  and  so  feedeth  the  root. 
This  is  of  greatest  use  for  onions,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, and  carrots. 

439.  The  shifting  of  ground  is  a  means  to 
better  the  tree  and  fruit ;  but  with  this  caution, 
that  all  things  do  prosper  best  when  they  are  ad- 
vanced to  the  better;  your  nursery  of  stocks 
ought  to  be  in  a  more  barren  ground  than  the 
ground  is  whereonto  you  remove  them.  So  all 
graziers  prefer  their  cattle  from  meaner  pastures 
to  better.  We  see  also,  that  hardness  in  youth 
lengtheneth  life,  because  it  leaveth  a  cherishing 
to  the  better  of  the  body  in  age :  nay,  in  exercises, 
it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  hardest,  as  dancing 
in  thick  shoes,  &c. 

440.  It  bath  been  observed,  that  hacking  of 
trees  in  their  bark,  both  downright  and  acrosiH  to 
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as  70a  may  make  tliem  rather  in  slices  than  in 
Gontinaed  hacks,  doth  ^reat  good  to  treee;  and 
especially  deliTereth  them  from  being  liide-boand, 
and  killeth  their  moss. 

441.  Shade  to  some  plants  condneeth  to  make 
them  large  and  prosperous  more  than  sun,  as  in 
strawberries  and  bays,  &o.  Therefore  amongst 
strawberries  sow  here  and  there  some  borage  seed, 
and  you  shall  find  the  strawberries  nnder  those 
leayes  far  more  large  than  their  fellows.  And 
bays  you  must  plant  to  the  north,  or  defend  them 
from  the  sun  by  a  hedge-row ;  and  when  you  sow 
the  berries,  weed  not  the  borders  for  the  first  half 
year ;  for  the  weed  giveth  them  shade. 

442.  To  increase  the  crops  of  plants,  there 
would  be  considered  not  only  the  increasing  the 
lost  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  plant,  but  the  saving  also 
of  that  which  is  spilt.  So  they  have  lately  made 
a  trial  to  set  wheat,  which  nevertheless  hath  been 
left  off,  because  of  the  trouble  and  pains :  yet  so 
much  is  true,  that  there  is  much  saved  by  the  set- 
ting, in  comparison  of  that  which  is  sown,  both 
by  keeping  it  from  being  picked  up  by  birds,  and 
by  avoiding  the  shallow  lying  of  it,  whereby 
much  that  is  sown  taketh  no  root. 

443.  It  is  prescribed  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
thai  you  take  small  trees,  upon  which  figs  or  other 
fruit  grow,  being  yet  unripe,  and  cover  the  trees 
in  the  middle  of  autumn  with  dung  until  the 
spring;  and  then  take  them  up  in  a  warm  day, 
and  replant  them  in  good  ground ;  and  by  tiiat 
means  the  former  year*s  tree  will  be  ripe,  as  by  a 
new  birth,  when  other  trees  of  the  same  kind  do 
but  blossom.  But  this  seemeth  to  have  no  great 
probability. 

444.  It  is  reported,  that  if  you  take  nitre,  and 
mingle  it  with  water,  to  the  thickness  of  honey, 
and  therewith  anoint  the  bud  after  the  vine  is  cut, 
it  will  sprout  forth  within  eight  days.  The  cause 
is  like  to  be,  if  ^  experiment  be  true,  the  open* 
iag  of  the  bud  and  of  the  parts  contiguous,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  nitre ;  for  nitre  is,  as  it  were,  the  life 
d  vegetables. 

445.  Take  seed,  or  kernels  of  apples,  pears, 
oranges;  or  a  peach,  or  a  plum-stone,  ftc.  and 
put  them  into  a  squill,  which  is  like  a  great  onion, 
and  they  will  come  up  much  eariier  than  in  the 
earth  itself.  This  I  conceive  to  be  as  a  kind  of 
giafUng  in  the  root;  for  as  the  stock  of  a  graft 
yieldeth  better  prepared  nourishment  to  the  graft 
than  the  crude  earUi,  ao  the  squill  doth  the  like  to 
the  seed.  And  I  suppose  the  same  would  bedone 
bf  putting  kernels  into  a  turnip  or  the  like,  save 
that  the  squill  is  more  vigorous  and  hot.  It  may 
be  tried  also,  with  putting  onion-seed  into  an 
onion-head,  which  thereby,  perhaps,  will  bring 
forth  a  larger  and  eariier  onion. 

446.  The  pricking  of  a  firuit  in  several  places, 
when  it  is  almost  at  its  bigness,  and  before  it 
tipeneth,  hath  been  practised  with  success,  to 
ripen  the  fruit  more  suddenly.    We  see  the  ex- 


ample of  the  biting  of  wasps  or  worms  upon  fruit, 
whereby  it  manifmtly  ripeneth  the  sooner. 

447.  It  is  reported,  tiiat  ''alga  marina,**  sea- 
weed, put  under  the  roots  of  cole  worts,  and,  per- 
haps, of  other  plants,  will  further  their  growth. 
The  virtue,  no  doubt,  hath  relation  to  salt,  which 
is  a  great  help  to  fertility. 

448.  It  hath  been  practised,  to  cut  off  the  stalks 
of  cucumbers,  immediately  after  their  bearing* 
cloee  by  the  earth;  and  then  to  cast  a  pretty 
quantity  of  earth  upon  the  plant  that  remaineth« 
and  they  will  bear  next  year  fruit  long  before  tiie 
ordinary  time.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
sap  goeth  down  the  sooner,  and  is  not  spent  in 
the  stalk  or  leaf,  which  remaineth  after  the  fndt. 
Where  note,  that  the  dying  in  the  winter  of  the 
roots  of  plants  that  are  annual,  seemeth  to  be 
partly  caused  by  the  over-expense  of  the  sap  into 
stalk  and  leaves;  which  being  prevented,  they 
will  superannuate,  if  they  stand  warm. 

449.  The  pulling  off  many  of  the  blossoms 
from  a  fruit-tree  dotii  make  the  fruit  fairer.  The 
cause  is  manifest;  for  that  the  sap  hath  the  less 
to  nourish.  And  it  is  a  common  experience,  that 
if  you  do  not  pull  off  some  blossoms  the  first 
time  a  tree  bloometh,  it  will  blossom  itself  to 
death. 

460.  It  were  good  to  try  what  would  be  ike 
effect,  if  all  the  blossoms  were  pulled  from  a 
fruit-tree :  or  the  acorns  and  chestnut-buds,  A»., 
from  a  wild  tree,  for  two  years  together.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  tree  will  either  put  forth  the  third 
year  bigger  and  more  plentiful  fruit:  or  else,  the 
same  years,  larger  leaves,  because  of  the  sap 
stored  up. 

451.  It  hath  been  generally  received,  that  a 
plant  watered  with  warm  water  will  come  up 
sooner  and  better  than  with  cold  water  or  with 
showers.  But  our  experiment  of  watering  wheat 
with  warm  water,  as  hath  been  said,  succeeded 
not;  which  may  be,  because  the  trial  was  too 
late  in  the  year,  vis.,  in  tiie  end  of  October. 
For  the  cold  then  coming  upon  the  seed,  after  it 
was  made  more  tender  by  the  warm  water,  might 
check  it. 

452.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  grafting,  for 
the  most  part  doth  meliorate  the  fruit.  The  cause 
is  manifest;  for  that  the  nourishment  is  better 
prepared  in  the  stock  than  in  the  crude  earth ;  but 
yet  note  well,  that  there  be  some  trees  that  are 
said  to  come  up  more  happily  from  the  kemrt 
than  from  the  graft,  as  the  peach  and  melocoCone. 
The  cause,  I  suppose  to  be,  for  that  those  plants 
require  a  nourishment  of  great  moisture;  and 
though  the  nourishment  of  the  stock  be  finer  and 
better  prepared,  yet  it  is  not  so  moist  and  plentifid 
as  the  nourishment  of  the  earth.  And  indeed  w# 
see  those  f^its  are  very  cold  fruits  in  their  nataie. 

453.  It  hath  been  received,  that  a  smaller  petff 
grafted  upon  a  stock  tfiat  beareth  a  greater  pear« 
will  become  great.    But  I  think  it  is  as  true  m 
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dat  of  the  prime  fruit  upon  the  late  stock ;  and 
««e  conyerao,*'  which  we  rejected  before;  for  the 
eion  will  gotenu  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
MMWgh,  that  if  you  ean  get  a  oion  to  grow  upon 
a  steek  of  another  kind,  that  is  much  moister 
tiMB  its  own  stock,  it  may  make  the  fruit  greater, 
hacanae  it  will  yiM  more  plentiful  nourishment, 
thoagh  it  is  like  it  will  make  the  fruit  baser. 
Bot  generally  the  grafting  is  upon  a  drier  stock, 
M  the  apple  upon  a  crab,  the  pear  upon  a  thorn, 
&e.  Yet  it  is  reported,  that  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries they  will  graft  an  apple  oion  upon  the  stock 
of  m  eolewort,  and  it  will  bear  a  great  flaggy 
apple,  the  kernel  of  which,  if  it  be  set,  will  be  a 
aolewoft,  and  not  an  apple.  It  were  good  to  try 
whether  an  apple  cion  will  prosper,  if  it  be  grafted 
■pen  a  sallow,  or  upon  a  poplar,  or  upon  an  alder, 
or  apon  an  elm,  or  upon  a  horse-plum,  which  are 
IIm  moistest  of  trees.  I  have  heard  that  it  hath 
iMen  tried  upon  an  elm,  and  succeeded. 

454.  It  is  manifisst  by  experience,  that  flowers 
lemored  wax  greater,  because  the  nourishment  is 
mors  easily  come  by  in  the  loose  earth.  It  may 
k&9  that  oft  regrafVing  of  the  same  cion  may  like- 
wise make  fruit  greater;  as  if  you  take  a  cion  and 
gmft  it  upon  a  stock  the  first  year,  and  then  cut 
it  off  and  graft  it  upon  another  stock  the  second 
year,  and  so  for  a  third  or  fourth  year,  and  then 
let  it  rest,  it  will  yield  afterward,  when  it  beareth, 
IIm  greater  fruit. 

Of  grafting  there  are  many  experiments  worth 
IIm  noting,  but  those  we  reserve  to  a  proper  place. 

455.  It  maketh  figs  better,  if  a  fig-tree,  when 
it  beginneth  to  put  forth  leaves,  have  his  top  cut 
offl  The  cause  is  plain,  for  that  the  sap  hath  the 
less  to  feed,  and  the  less  way  to  mount :  but  it 
nay  be  the  fig  will  come  somewhat  later,  as  was 
fameriy  touched.  The  same  may  be  tried  like- 
wise in  other  trees. 

456.  It  is  reported,  that  mulberries  will  be 
fidrsr,  and  the  trees  more  fruitful,  if  you  bore  the 
trank  of  the  tree  through  in  several  places,  and 
thrust  into  die  places  bored  wedges  of  some  hot 
twee,  as  turpentine,  mastic-tree,  guaiacum,  juni- 
per, Iec  The  eanse  may  be,  for  that  adventive 
heat  doth  cheer  up  the  native  juice  of  the  tree. 

457.  It  is  rqH>rted,  that  trees  will  grow  greater, 
and  bear  better  fhiit,  if  you  put  salt,  or  lees  of 
wine,  or  blood  to  tiie  root.  The  cause  may  be 
Hm  iaereasing  the  lust  or  spirit  of  the  root ;  these 
tUngs  bdng  more  Ibreible  than  ordinary  com- 


458.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
artiehokes  wUl  be  less  prickly,  and  more  tender, 
ff  the  seeds  have  their  tops  dulled,  or  grated  off 
apon  a  stone. 

459.  Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fairer,  if  you 
Ukm  them  out  of  beds,  when  they  ars  newly  come 
vp,  and  remove  them  into  pots  with  better  earth. 
TIm  rsmove  from  bed  to  bed  was  spoken  of  be- 
im;  but  that  was  in  several  yesis;  tfaia  is  upon 
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the  sudden;  the  cause  is  the  same  with  other 
removes  formerly  mentioned. 

460.  Coleworts  are  reported  by  one  of  tiie 
ancients  to  prosper  exceedingly,  and  to  be  better 
tasted,  if  they  be  sometimes  watered  with  salt 
water,  and  much  more  with  water  mixed  with 
nitre;  the  spirit  of  which  is  less  adnrent  than  salt. 

461.  It  is  reported,  that  cucumbers  will  prove 
more  tender  and  dainty,  if  their  seeds  be  steeped 
a  littie  in  milk ;  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
seed  being  mollified  with  the  milk,  will  be  too 
weak  to  draw  the  grosser  juice  of  the  eartii,  but 
only  the  finer,  liie  same  experiment  may  be 
made  in  artichokes  and  other  seeds,  -when  you 
would  take  away  either  their  flashiness  or  bitter- 
ness. They  speak  also,  that  the  like  effect  fol- 
loweth  of  steeping  in  water  mixed  with  honey ; 
but  that  seemeth  to  me  not  so  probable,  because 
honey  hath  too  quick  a  spirit. 

462.  It  is  reported,  that  cucumbers  will  be  less 
watery,  and  more  melon-like,  if  in  the  pit  where 
you  set  them,  you  fill  it,  half  way  up,  with  chaff 
or  small  sticks,  and  then  pour  earth  upon  them : 
for  cucumbers,  as  it  seemeth,  do  extremely  affect 
moisture,  and  over-drink  themselves,  which  the 
chaff  or  chips  forbiddeth.  Nay,  it  is  farther  re- 
ported, that  if,  when  a  cucumber  is  grown,  you 
set  a  pot  of  water  about  five  or  six  inches  dis- 
tance from  it,  it  will,  in  twenty-four  hours,  shoot 
so  much  out  as  to  touch  the  pot ;  which,  if  it  be 
true,  is  an  experiment  of  a  higher  nature  than  be- 
longeth  to  this  titie :  for  it  discovereth  perception 
in  plants,  to  move  towards  that  which  should 
help  and  comfort  them,  though  it  be  at  a  distance. 
The  ancient  tradition  of  the  vine  is  far  more 
strange :  it  is,  that  if  you  set  a  stake  or  prop  at 
some  distance  from  it,  it  will  grow  that  way,  which 
is  far  stranger,  as  is  said,  than  the  other;  for  that 
water  may  work  by  a  sympathy  of  attraction,  but 
this  of  the  stake  seemeth  to  be  a  reasonable 
discourse. 

463.  It  hath  been  touched  before,  tiiat  terebrsr 
tion  of  trees  doth  make  then  prosper  better.  But 
it  is  found  also,  that  it  maketh  the  fruit  sweeter 
and  better.  The  cause  is,  for  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  terebration,  they  may  receive  aliment  suf- 
ficient, and  yet  no  mors  than  they  can  well  turn 
and  digest,  and  withal  do  sweat  out  the  coarsest 
and  unprofitablest  juice;  even  as  it  is  in  living 
creatures,  which  by  moderate  feeding,  and  exer- 
cise, and  sweat,  attain  tiie  soundest  habit  of  body. 

464.  As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so 
upon  the  like  reason  doth  letting  of  plants  blood, 
as  pricking  vines  or  other  trees,  after  they  be  of 
some  growth,  and  thereby  letting  forth  gum  or 
tean,  though  this  be  not  to  continue,  as  it  is  in 
terebration,  but  at  some  seasons.  And  it  is  le- 
ported  that  by  this  artifice  bitter  almonds  have 
been  turned  into  sweet. 

465.  The  ancients,  for  the  dulooreting  of  fruit, 
do  commend  swins's  dang  above  all  other  dung: 
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which  may  he  hecaase  of  the  moistuie  of  that 
beast,  whereby  the  excrement  hath  leas  acrimony, 
for  we  see  swine's  and  pig's  flesh  is  the  moistest 
of  fleshes. 

466.  It  is  obseired  by  some,  that  all  herbs  wax 
sweeter,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  if  after  they  he 
grown  op  some  reasonable  time  they  be  cat,  and 
so  yon  take  the  latter  spront.  The  cause  may' be, 
for  that  the  longer  the  juice  stayeth  in  the  root 
and  stalk,  the  better  it  conoocteth.  For  one  of 
the  chief  causes  why  grains,  seeds,  and  fruits,  are 
more  nourishing  than  leaves,  is  the  length  of  time 
in  which  they  grow  to  maturation.  It  were  not 
amiss  to  keep  back  the  sap  of  herbs,  or  tlie  like, 
)y  some  fit  means,  till  the  end  of  summer,  where- 
by, it  may  be,  they  will  be  more  nourishing. 

467.  As  grafting  doth  generally  advance  and 
meliorate  fruits,  above  that  which  they  would  be 
if  they  were  set  of  kernels  or  stones,  in  regard  the 
nourishment  is  better  concocted;  so,  no  doubt, 
even  in  grafting,  for  the  same  cause,  the  choice 
of  the  stock  doth  much  always,  provided  that  it 
be  somewhat  inferior  to  the  cion,  for  otherwise  it 
duUeth  it.  They  commend  much  the  grafting  of 
pears  or  apples  upon  a  quince. 

468.  Besides  the  means  of  melioration  of  fruits 
before  mentioned,  it  is  set  down  as  tried,  that  a 
mixture  of  bran  and  swine's  dung,  or  chaff  and 
swine's  dung  especially,  laid  up  together  for  a 
month  to  rot,  is  a  very  great  nourisher  and  com- 
forter to  a  fruit-tree. 

469.  It  is  delivered  that  onions  wax  greater  if 
they  be  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  laid  a  drying 
twenty  days,  and  then  set  again;  and  yet  more, 
if  the  outermost  pill  be  taken  off  all  over. 

470.  It  is  delivered  by  some,  that  if  one  take 
the  bough  of  a  low  fruit-tree  newly  budded,  and 
draw  it  gently,  witliout  hurting  it,  into  an  earthen 
pot  perforate  at  the  bottom  to  let  in  the  plant,  and 
then  cover  the  pot  with  earth,  it  will  yield  a  very 
large  fruit  within  the  ground.  Which  experi- 
ment is  nothing  but  potting  of  plants  without 
removing,  and  leaving  the  fruit  in  the  earth.  The 
like,  they  say,  will  be  effected  by  an  empty  pot, 
without  earth  in  it,  put  over  the  fruit,  being 
propped  up  with  a  stake,  as  it  hangeth  upon  the 
tree;  and  the  better,  if  some  few  pertusions  be 
made  in  the  pot.  Wherein,  besides  the  defending 
of  the  fruit  from  extremity  of  sun  or  weather, 
some  give  a  reason,  that  the  fruit  loving  and  covet- 
ing the  open  air  and  sun,  is  invited  by  those  per- 
tusions to  spread  and  approach  as  near  the  open 
air  as  it  can ;  and  so  enlargeth  in  magnitude. 

471.  All  trees  in  high  and  sandy  grounds  are 
to  be  set  deep,  and  in  watery  grounds  more  shal- 
low. And  in  all  trees,  when  they  be  removed, 
especially  fruit-trees,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
the  sides  of  the  trees  be  coasted,  north  and  south, 
Hcc.,  as  they  stood  before.  The  same  is  said  also 
of  stone  out  of  the  quarry,  to  make  it  more  dura- 
bU«  though  that  seemeth  to  have  less  reason ;  be- 


cause the  stone  lleth  not  to  near  the  sun  as  tiM 
tree  groweth. 

472.  Timber  trees  in  a  coppice  wood  do  grow 
better  than  in  an  open  field ;  both  because  they 
offer  not  to  spread  so  much,  but  shoot  up  still  in 
height;  and  chiefly  because  they  are  defended 
from  too  much  sun  and  wind,  which  do  check  the 
growth  of  all  fruit ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  fTuit4ree«« 
of  vines,  set  upon  a  wall  against  the  sun,  between 
elbows  or  buttresses  of  stone,  ripen  more  than 
upon  a  plain  wall. 

473.  It  is  said,  that  if  potado-roots  be  set  in  m 
pot  filled  with  earth,  and  then  the  pot  with  eufh 
be  set  likewise  within  the  ground  some  two  or 
three  inches,  the  roots  will  grow  greater  than  a^ 
dinary.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  having  eaiA 
enough  within  the  pot  to  nourish  them ;  and  theft 
being  stopped  by  the  bottom  of  the  pot  from  put- 
ting strings  downward,  they  must  needs  grow 
greater  in  breadth  and  thickness.  And  it  may  be» 
that  all  seeds  or  roots  potted,  and  so  set  into  the 
earth,  will  prosper  the  better. 

474.  The  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  radish,  or 
other  roots,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  they 
wither,  and  covering  again  the  root  something 
high  with  earth,  will  preserve  the  root  all  winter* 
and  make  it  bigger  in  the  spring  following,  as 
hath  been  partly  touched  before.  So  that  there  is 
a  double  use  of  this  cutting  off  the  leaves ;  for  in 
plants  where  the  root  is  the  esculent,  as  radish 
and  parsnips,  it  will  make  the  root  the  greater* 
and  so  it  will  do  to  the  heads  of  onions.  And 
where  the  fruit  is  the  esculent,  by  strengthening 
the  root,  it  will  make  the  fruit  also  the  greater. 

475.  It  is  an  experiment  of  great  pleasure,  to 
make  the  leaves  of  shady  trees  larger  than  ordip 
nary.  It  hath  been  tried  for  certain  Uiat  a  cion  of 
a  weech-elm,  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  an  oidi> 
nary  elm,  will  put  forth  leaves  almost  as  broad  as 
the  brim  of  one's  hat.  And  it  is  very  likely,  that 
as  in  fruit-trees  the  graft  maketh  a  greater  fruit ;  to 
in  trees  that  bear  no  fruit,  it  wUl  make  the  grealtf 
leaves.  It  would  be  tried  therefore  in  trees  of  that 
kind  chiefly,  as  birch,  asp,  willow,  and  especially 
the  shining  willow,  which  they  call  swallow-tailf 
because  of  the  pleasure  of  the  leaf. 

476.  The  barrenness  of  trees  by  accident,  bo- 
sides  the  weakness  of  the  soil,  seed,  or  root;  and 
the  injury  of  the  weather,  cometh  either  of  their 
overgrowing  with  moss,  or  their  planting  too 
deep,  or  by  issuing  of  the  sap  too  much  into  tbo 
leaves.  For  all  these  there  are  remedies  mention- 
ed before. 

ExpcrimenU  in  tomori  touching  eon^pound  fruUt 
andflowen. 
We  see  that  in  living  creatures,  that  have  male 
and  female,  there  is  copulation  of  several  kinds  ; 
and  so  compound  creatures,  as  the  mule,  that  ii 
generated  betwixt  the  horse  and  the  ass,  and  somo 
other  oompoonds  which  wo  call  monsters,  thongk 
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I  nune ;  and  it  b  held  that  that  proverb,  ^frita 
mmiptr  aUquid  mamiri  parity  cometh,  for  that  the 
fountains  of  waters  there  being  rare,  divers  sorts 
of  beasts  come  from  several  parts  to  drink,  and  so 
being  refreshed  fidl  to  couple,  and  many  times 
with  several  kinds.  The  componnding  or  mixture 
of  kinds  in  plants  is  not  foand  oat;  which,  never^ 
tfaeless,  if  it  be  possible,  is  more  at  command  than 
that  of  living  creatures,  for  that  their  lust  requireth 
a  Toluntary  motion ;  wherefore  it  were  one  of  the 
moot  noble  experiments  touching  plants  to  find  it 
oat:  for  so  you  may  have  great  variety  of  new 
fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown.  Grafting  doth  it 
not,  that  mendeth  the  fruit,  or  doubleth  the  flowers, 
Ite.,  but  it  hath  not  the  power  to  make  a  new  kind. 
For  the  cion  ever  over-ruleth  the  stock. 

477.  It  hath  been  set  down  by  one  of  the  an- 
cients, that  if  you  take  two  twigs  of  several  fruits 
trees,  and  flat  them  on  the  sides,  and  then  bind 
them  close  together  and  set  them  in  the  ground, 
they  will  come  up  in  one  stock;  but  yet  they  will 
pot  forth  their  several  fruits  without  any  commix- 
tnie  in  the  fruit.  Wherein  note  by  the  way,  that 
imitj  of  continuance  is  easier  to  procure  than  unity 
of  species.  It  is  reported  also,  that  vines  of  red 
and  white  grapes  being  set  in  the  ground,  and  the 
opper  parts  being  flatted  and  bound  close  together, 
iHll  pat  forth  grapes  of  several  colours  upon  the 
eame  branch ;  and  grape-stones  of  several  colours 
within  the  same  grape :  but  the  more  after  a  year 
or  two,  the  unity,  as  it  seemeth,  growing  more 
perfect.  And  this  will  likewise  help,  if  from  the 
f&ist  uniting  they  be  often  watered,  for  all  moisture 
belpoth  to  union.  And  it  is  prescribed  also  to  bind 
the  bad  as  soon  as  it  cometh  forth,  as  well  as  the 
•took,  at  the  least  for  a  time. 

478.  They  report  that  divers  seeds  put  into  a 
eloot,  and  laid  in  earth  well  dunged,  will  put  up 
plants  contiguous;  which,  afterwards  being  bound 
in,  dieir  shoots  will  incorporate.  The  like  is  said 
of  kernels  put  into  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  mouth 
filled  with  earth. 

479.  It  is  reported,  that  young  trees  of  several 
kinds  set  contiguous  without  any  binding,  and 
very  often  watered,  in  a  fruitful  ground,  with  the 
very  luxury  of  the  trees  will  incorporate  and  grow 
together.  Which  seemeth  to  me  the  likeliest 
means  that  hath  yet  been  propounded ;  for  that  the 
hinding  doth  hinder  the  natural  swelling  of  the 
tree ;  which,  while  it  is  in  motion,  doth  better 


Eiiferimenia  in  eontori  iouMng  ike  iytitpaihy  and 
onHpatky  cfpianti. 
There  are  many  ancient  and  received  traditions 
end  observations  touching  the  sympathy  and  anti- 
pelby  of  plants;  for  that  some  will  thrive  best 
f^nmiag  near  others,  which  they  impute  to  sym- 
pathy, and  some  worse,  which  they  impute  to  an- 
tipathy. But  these  are  idle  and  ignorant  conceits, 
end  fofaake  the  true  indication  of  the  causes,  as 


the  most  part  of  experiments  that  concern  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  do.  For  as  to  plants  nei- 
ther is  there  any  such  Sficret  friendship  or  hatred 
as  they  imagine :  and  if  we  should  be  content  to 
call  it  sympathy  and  antipathy,  it  is  utterly  mis- 
taken, for  their  sympathy  is  an  antipathy,  and 
their  antipathy  is  a  sympathy,  for  it  is  thus: 
Wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  such  a  particular 
juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the  earth,  so 
as  that  juice  which  remaineth  is  fit  for  the  other 
plant ;  there  the  neighbourhood  doth  good,  because 
the  nourishments  are  contrary  or  several;  but 
where  two  plants  draw  much  the  same  juice,  there 
the  neighbourhood  hurteth,  for  the  one  dcceiveth 
the  other. 

480.  First,  therefore,  all  plants  that  do  draw 
much  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  so  soak  the 
earth  and  exhaust  it,  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by 
them ;  as  great  trees,  especially  ashes,  and  such 
trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  tlie 
ground.  So  the  colewort  is  not  an  enemy,  though 
that  were  anciently  received,  to  the  vine  only ;  but 
it  is  an  enemy  to  any  other  plant,  because  it  draw- 
eth strongly  the  fattest  juice  of  the  earth.  And  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  vine,  when  it  creepeth  near  the 
colewort  will  turn  away,  this  may  be,  because 
there  it  findeth  worse  nourishment ;  for  though  the 
root  be  where  it  was,  yet,  I  doubt,  the  plant  wiU 
bend  as  it  nourisheth. 

481.  Where  plants  are  of  several  natures,  and 
draw  several  juices  out  of  the  earth,  there,  as 
hath  been  said,  the  one  set  by  the  other  helpeth : 
as  it  is  set  down  by  divers  of  the  ancients,  that 
rue  doth  prosper  much,  and  becometh  stronger, 
if  it  be  set  by  a  fig-tree,  which,  we  conceive,  is 
caused  not  by  reason  of  friendship,  but  by  extrac- 
tion of  a  contrary  juice ;  the  one  drawing  juice  fit 
to  result  sweet,  the  other  bitter.  So  they  have 
set  down  likewise,  that  a  rose  set  by  garlic  is 
sweeter:  which  likewise  may  be,  because  the 
more  fetid  juice  of  the  earth  goetli  into  the  garlic, 
and  the  more  odorate  into  the  rose. 

482.  This  we  see  manifestly,  that  there  be 
certain  corn-flowers  which  come  seldom  or  never 
in  other  places,  unless  they  be  set,  but  only 
amongst  com:  as  the  blue-bottle,  a  kind  of 
yellow  marygold,  wild  poppy,  and  fumitory. 
Neither  can  this  be,  by  reason  of  the  culture  of 
the  ground,  by  ploughing  or  furrowing;  as  some 
herbs  and  flowers  will  grow  but  in  ditches  new 
cast;  for  if  the  ground  lie  fallow  and  unsown, 
they  will  not  come :  so  as  it  should  seem  to  be 
the  com  that  qualifieth  the  earth,  and  prepareth  it 
for  their  growth. 

483.  This  observation,  if  it  holdeth,  as  it  is 
very  probable,  is  of  great  use  for  the  meliorating 
of  taste  in  fraits  and  esculent  herbs,  and  of  the 
scent  of  flowers.  For  I  do  not  doubt,  but  if  the 
fig-tree  do  make  the  roe  more  strong  and  bitter, 
as  the  sncients  have  noted,  good  store  of  roe 
planted  about  the  fig-tree  will  make  the  fig  more 
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Now  the  tastes  that  do  most  offend  in 
fruits,  and  herbs,  and  roots,  are  bitter,  haish,  sour, 
and  waterish,  or  flabby.  It  were  good,  therefore, 
to  make  the  trials  following. 

4B4.  Take  wormwood,  or  roe,  and  set  it  near 
lettuce,  or  coleflory,  or  artichoke,  and  see  whether 
the  lettuce,  or  the  coleflory,  &o.,  become  not  the 
sweeter. 

485.  Take  a  senrice-tree,  or  a  COTnelian-tree,  or 
an  elder-tree,  which  we  know  have  fruits  of  harsh 
and  binding  juice,  and  set  them  near  a  rine,  or 
fig-tree,  and  see  whether  the  grapes  or  figs  will 
not  be  the  sweeter. 

486.  Take  cucumbers  or  pumpions,  and  set 
them  here  and  there,  amongst  musk-mellons,  and 
see  whether  the  melons  will  not  be  more  winy, 
and  better  tasted.  Set  cucumbers,  likewise, 
amongst  radish,  and  see  whether  the  radish  will 
not  be  made  the  more  biting. 

487.  Take  sorrel,  and  set  it  amongst  rasps,  and 
see  whether  the  rasps  will  not  be  the  sweeter. 

488.  Take  common  brier,  and  set  it  amongst 
violets  or  wall-flowers,  and  see  whether  it  will 
not  make  the  violets  or  waH-flowers  sweeter,  and 
less  earthy  in  their  smelL  So  set  lettuce  or 
cucumbers  amongst  rosemary  or  bays,  and  see 
whether  the  rosemary  or  bays  will  not  be  the 
more  odorate  or  aromatical. 

489.  Contrariwise,  you  must  take  heed  how 
you  set  herbs  together  that  draw  much  the  like 
juice.  And  therefore  I  think  rosemary  will  lose 
in  sweetness,  if  it  be  set  with  lavender,  or  bays, 
or  the  like.  But  yet  if  yon  will  correct  the 
strength  of  an  herb,  yon  shall  do  well  to  set  other 
like  herbs  by  him  to  take  him  down;  as  if  you 
should  set  tansey  by  angelica,  it  may  be  the 
angelica  would  be  the  weaker,  and  fitter  for  mix- 
tore  in  perfume.  And  if  you  should  set  rue  by 
common  wormwood,  it  may  be  the  wormwood 
would  turn  to  be  liker  Roman  wormwood. 

490.  This  axiom  is  of  large  extent;  and 
therefore  would  be  severed,  and  refined  by  trial. 
Neither  must  you  expect  to  have  a  gross  diffe- 
rence by  this  kind  of  culture,  bnt  cmly  farther 
perfection. 

491.  Trial  would  be  also  made  in  herbs  poi- 
sonous and  purgative,  whose  ill  quality,  perhaps, 
may  be  discharged,  or  attempered,  by  setting 
stronger  poisons  or  purgatives  by  them. 

498.  It  is  reported,  that  the  shrub  called  our 
ladies  seal,  which  is  a  kind  of  briony,  and  cole- 
worts,  set  near  together,  one  or  both  will  die. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  they  be  both  great  depre- 
dators of  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  starveth  the 
other.  The  like  is  said  of  a  reed  and  a  brake ; 
both  of  which  are  succulent,  and  therefore  the 
one  deeeiveth  the  other.  And  the  like  of  hem- 
lock and  me;  both  which  draw  strong  juices. 

499.  Some  of  the  ancients,  and  likewise  divers 
of  the  modem  writers  that  have  laboured  in 
Bstnral  magic,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between 


the  son,  moon,  and  some  prindpal  stars,  and  ook 
tain  herbs  and  plants.  And  so  they  have  deno* 
minated  some  herbs  solar,  and  some  lunar;  and 
such  like  toys  put  into  great  words.  Il  it 
manifest  that  there  are  some  flowers  that  havt 
respect  to  the  sun  in  two  kinds,  the  one  by  opsih* 
ing  and  shutting,  and  the  other  by  bowing  and 
inclining  the  head.  For  marygolds,  tulips,  pioH 
pemel,  and  indeed  most  flowers,  do  open  and 
spread  their  leaves  abroad  when  ihe  sun  shinedi 
serene  and  fair:  and  again,  in  some  part,  dosa 
diem,  or  gather  them  inward,  either  towards 
night,  or  when  the  sky  is  overcast.  Of  this  then 
needeth  no  such  solemn  reason  to  be  assigned,  as 
to  say,  that  they  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  ikm 
sun,  and  mourn  at  the  absence  thereof.  For  it  is 
nothing  else  but  a  little  loading  of  the  leavaSy 
and  swelling  them  at  the  bottom,  with  the  mois^ 
ure  of  the  air,  whereas  the  dry  air  doth  extend 
them ;  and  they  make  it  a  piece  of  the  wonder^ 
that  garden  clover  will  hide  the  stalk  when  tks 
sun  showeth  bright,  which  is  nothing  but  a  finU 
expansion  of  the  leaves.  For  the  bowing  and 
inclining  the  head,  it  is  found  in  the  great  flower 
of  the  sun,  in  marygolds,  wart-wort,  maUinr 
flowers,  and  others.  The  cause  is  somewiuit 
more  obscure  than  the  former;  but  I  take  it  to  bs 
no  other,  but  that  the  part  against  which  the  ns 
beateth,  waxeth  more  faint  and  flaccid  in  tks 
stalk,  and  thereby  less  able  to  support  the  fiowttw 
494.  What  a  little  moisture  will  do  in  vegs* 
tables,  even  though  they  be  dead  and  severad 
from  the  earth,  appeareth  well  in  the  experisMit 
of  jugglers.  They  take  the  beard  of  an  oatt 
which,  if  you  mark  it  well,  is  wreathed  at  tiis 
bottom,  and  one  smooth  entire  straw  at  the  top. 
They  take  only  the  part  that  is  wreathed,  and 
cut  off  the  other,  leaving  the  beard  half  ths 
breadth  of  a  finger  in  length.  Then  they  makt 
a  little  cross  of  a  quill,  longways  of  that  part  of 
the  quill  which  hath  the  pith ;  and  cross-ways  of 
that  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith;  the  whols 
cross  being  the  breadth  of  a  finger  high.  Then 
they  prick  the  bottom  where  the  pith  is,  and 
thereinto  tliey  put  the  oaten  beard,  leaving  half 
of  it  sticking  forth  of  the  quill :  then  they  takt  a 
little  white  box  of  wood,  to  deceive  men,  as  if 
somewhat  in  the  box  did  work  the  feat,  in  whiel^ 
with  a  pin,  they  make  a  little  hole,  enough  to 
take  the  beard,  but  not  to  let  the  cross  sink  down, 
but  to  stick.  Then  likewise,  by  way  of  impos- 
ture, they  make  a  question ;  as.  Who  is  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  company  !  or.  Who  hath  a  glovtt 
or  a  card  !  and  cause  another  to  name  divers  per- 
sons; and  upon  every  naming  they  stick  the  oross 
in  the  box,  having  first  put  it  towards  their  monthf 
as  if  they  charmed  it,  and  the  cross  stirreth  not{ 
but  when  they  come  to  the  person  that  they  would 
take,  as  they  hold  the  cross  to  their  mouth,  they 
touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  of  their  tongue  and 
wet  it,  and  so  stick  the  cross  in  the  box;  and  thffi 
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yoa  thall  see  it  ton  findy  and  softly  tiuee  or  four 
taanMf  which  is  caosed  by  the  ontwiniog  of  the 
kwid  by  the  moistoie*  Yoa  may  see  it  more 
•fidendyy  if  yoa  sttok  the  eross  between  your 
fingera  instead  of  the  box;  and  therefore  you  may 
•ee,  that  this  motion,  which  is  effected  by  so  little 
vstt  is  stronger  than  the  closing  or  bending  of  the 
head  of  a  marygold. 

495.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the  herb  called 
MiMa  sdis,''  whereof  they  make  strong  waters, 
will,  at  the  noon-day,  when  the  son  shineth  hot 
and  bright,  have  a  great  dew  upon  it.  And 
thflwforo  that  the  right  name  is  ^ros  soils,*' 
"whieh  they  impute  to  a  delight  and  sympathy 
that  it  hath  with  the  son.  Men  fayoor  wonders. 
It  were  good  first  to  be  sore,  that  the  dew  that  is 
foond  upon  it  be  not  the  dew  of  the  morning 
preserred,  when  the  dew  of  other  herbs  is  breathed 
away;  for  it  hath  a  smooth  and  thick  leaf,  that 
doth  not  discharge  the  dew  so  soon  as  other  herbs 
that  are  more  spongy  and  porous.  And  it  may  be 
•pnnriaDe,  or  some  other  herb,  doth  the  like,  and 
Is  not  marked.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  it  hath  more 
dew  at  noon  than  in  the  morning,  then  sure  it 
•aemeth  to  be  an  ezudiation  of  the  herb  itself. 
Am  plmns  sweat  when  they  are  set  in  the  oven : 
§at  you  will  not,  I  hope,  think,  that  it  is  like 
Gideon's  fleece  of  wool,  that  the  dew  should  fidl 
vpoo  that  and  nowhere  else. 

496.  It  is  certain,  that  the  honey  dews  are 
.Iwiiid  more  upon  oak  leaves  than  upon  ash,  or 
oaeehvor  the  like :  but  whether  any  eause  be  from 
IIm  leaf  itself  to  concoct  the  dew,  or  whether  it 
be  only  that  the  leaf  is  close  and  smooth,  and 
therefore  drinketh  not  in  the  dew,  but  preserveth 
it,  may  be  doubted.  It  would  be  well  inquired, 
whether  manna,  the  drug,  doth  fall  but  upon  certain 
Iwfba  or  leaves  only.  Flowers  that  have  deep 
•odoets,  do  gather  in  the  bottom  a  kind  of  honey, 
as  honey-suckles,  both  the  woodbine  and  the  tre- 
.foil,  lilies,  and  the  like.  And  in  them  certainly 
IIm  flower  beareth  part  with  the  dew. 

497.  The  experience  is,  that  the  froth  which 
lliay  call  woodseare,  being  like  a  kind  of  spittle, 
li  Ibond  but  upon  certain  herbs,  and  those  hot 
oMS :  as  lavender,  lavender  cotton,  sage,  hyssop, 
6sc    Of  the  cause  of  this  inquire  further:  for  it 

I  a  secret    There  &lleth  also  mildew  upon 

and  smuttetii  it;  but  it  may  be,  that  the 

I  fidleth  also  upon  other  herbs  and  is  not  ob- 


496.  It  were  good  trial  were  made,  whether 
tlia  great  consent  between  plants  and  water,  which 
ii  a  principal  nourishment  of  them,  will  make  an 
attraetion  at  a  distance  and  not  at  touch  only. 
Thaiefore  take  a  vessel,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
'fliake  a  false  bottom  of  a  eoarse  canvass:  fill  it 
■widieartfa  above  the  canvass,  aad  let  not  the  earth 
.ba  watered ;  then  sow  some  good  seeds  in  that 
aarfh;  but  under  the  canvass,  some  half  a  foot  in 
Uw  bottUB  of  the  vsssoU  lay  a  great  sponge. 


thoroughly  wet  in  watery  and  let  it  lie  so  some 
ten  days,  and  see  whether  the  seeds  will  sprout, 
and  the  earth  become  more  moist,  and  the  sponge 
more  dry.  The  experiment  formerly  mentioned 
of  the  cucumber  creeping  to  the  pot  of  water  is 
far  stranger  than  this. 

Experiment  in  ameort  touching  the  making  herh» 
andfruiU  medidnable* 

499.  The  altering  of  the  scent,  colour,  or  tests 
of  fruit,  by  infusing,  mixing,  or  letting  into  the 
bark,  or  root  of  the  tree,  herb,  or  flower,  any  co- 
loured, aromatical,  or  medicinal  substances,  are 
but  fancies.  The  cause  is,  for  that  those  things 
have  passed  their  period,  and  nourish  not.  And 
all  alteration  of  vegetables  in  those  qualities  roust 
be  by  somewhat  that  is  apt  to  go  into  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant  But  this  is  true,  that  where 
kine  feed  upon  wild  garlic,  their  milk  tasteth 
plainly  of  the  garlic :  and  the  flesh  of  muttons  is 
better  tasted  where  the  sheep  feedeth  upon  wild 
thyme,  and  other  wholesome  herbs.  Galen  also 
speaketh  of  the  curing  of  the**  scimis'*  of  the  liver, 
by  milk  of  a  cow  that  feedeth  but  upon  certain 
herbs ;  and  honey  in  Spain  smelleth  apparently  of 
the  rosemary,  or  orange,  from  whence  the  bee  ga- 
thereth  it :  and  there  is  an  old  tradition  of  a  maid- 
en that  was  fed  with  **napellus;"  which  is 
counted  the  strongest  poison  of  all  vegetables, 
which  with  use  did  not  hurt  the  maid,  but  poison- 
ed some  that  had  carnal  company  with  her.  So 
it  is  observed  by  some,  that  there  is  a  virtuous 
bexoar,  and  another  without  virtue,  which  appear 
to  the  show  alike :  but  the  virtuous  is  taken  from 
the  beast  that  feedeth  upon  the  mountains,  where 
there  are  theriacal  herbs,  and  that  without  virtue, 
from  those  that  feed  in  the  valleys  where  no  such 
herbs  are.  Thus  far  I  am  of  opinion ;  that  as 
steeped  wines  and  been  are  very  medicinal ;  and 
likewise  bread  tempered  with  divere  powdera;  so 
of  meat  also,  as  flesh,  fish,  milk  and  eggs,  that 
they  may  be  made  of  grreat  use  for  medicine  and 
diet,  if  the  beasts,  fowl,  or  fish,  be  fed  with  a 
special  kind  of  food  fit  for  the  disease.  It  were  a 
dangerous  thing  also  for  secret  eropoisonments. 
But  whether  it  may  be  applied  unto  plants  and 
herbs,  I  doubt  more,  because  the  nourishment  of 
them  is  a  more  common  juice;  which  is  hardly 
capable  of  any  special  quality,  until  the  plant  do 
assimilate  it 

500.  But  lest  our  incredulity  may  prejudice  any 
profitable  operations  in  this  kind,  especially  since 
many  of  the  ancients  have  set  them  down,  we 
think  good  briefly  to  propound  the  four  means 
which  they  have  devised  of  making  plants  medi- 
cinable.  The  fint  is,  by  slitting  of  the  root,  and 
infusing  into  it  the  medicine ;  as  hellebore,  opium, 
scammony,  treacle,  &c.,  and  then  binding  it  up 
again.  This  seemeth  to  me  the  least  probable ; 
becanae  the  root  draweth  immediately  from  the 
earth ;  and  so  the  noorishment  is  the  more  common 
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and  less  qualified :  and  besides,  it  is  a  long  time 
in  going  up  ere  it  come  to  the  fruit.  The  second 
way  is  to  perforate  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  there 
to  infuse  Uie  medicine ;  which  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter :  for  if  any  Tirtue  be  receiyed  from  the  medicine, 
it  hath  the  less  way,  and  the  less  time  to  go  up. 
The  third  is,  the  steeping  of  the  seed  or  kernel  in 
some  liquor  wherein  the  medicine  is  infused: 
which  I  haye  little  opinion  of,  because  the  seed,  I 
doubt,  will  not  draw  the  parts  of  the  matter  which 
haye  the  propriety ;  but  it  will  be  far  the  more 
likely,  if  you  mingle  the  medicine  with  dung;  for 
that  the  seed  naturally  drawing  the  moisture  of 
the  dung,  may  call  in  withal  some  of  the  propri- 
ety.   T^e  fourth  is,  the  watering  of  the  plant  oft 


with  an  infusion  of  the  medicine.  This,  in  one 
respect,  may  haye  more  force  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause the  medication  is  oft  renewed ;  whereas  the 
rest  are  applied  but  at  one  time;  and  therefore  the 
yirtue  may  the  sooner  yanish.  But  still  I  doubt, 
tiiat  the  root  is  somewhat  too  stubborn  to  receiye 
those  fine  impressions;  and  besides,  as  I  said 
before,  they  haye  a  great  hill  to  go  up.  I  judge 
therefore  the  likeliest  way  to  be  the  perforation  of 
the  body  of  the  tree  in  seyeral  places  one  aboye 
the  other ;  and  the  filling  of  the  holes  with  dang 
mingled  with  the  medicine;  and  the  watering  of 
those  lumps  of  dung  with  squirts  of  an  infusion  of 
the  medicine  in  dunged  water,  once  in  three  or 
four  days. 


CENTURY  VI. 


Experiment  in  eonaort  touching  eurioiitiea  about 
fruiti  andplanU, 
Our  experiments  we  take  care  to  be,  as  we  haye 
often  said,  either  ««experimenta  fructifera,"  or 
«« lucifera ;"  either  of  use,  or  of  discoyery :  for  we 
hate  impostures,  and  despise  curiosities.  Yet 
because  we  must  apply  ourselyes  somewhat  to 
others,  we  will  set  down  some  curiosities  touch- 
ing plants. 

501.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  haye  seyeral  fruits  upon 
one  tree ;  and  the  more,  when  some  of  them  come 
early,  and  some  come  late,  so  that  you  may  haye 
upon  the  same  tree  ripe  fruits  all  summer.  This 
is  easily  done  by  grafUng  of  seyeral  clous  upon 
seyeral  boughs  of  a  stock,  in  a  good  ground  plen- 
tifully fed.  So  you  may  haye  all  kinds  of  cher- 
ries, and  all  kinds  of  plums,  and  peaches,  and 
apricots,  upon  one  tree ;  but  I  conceiye  the  diyer- 
sity  of  fruits  must  be  such  as  will  graft  upon  the 
same  stock.  And,  therefore,  I  doubt,  whether 
you  can  haye  apples,  or  pears,  or  oranges,  upon 
the  same  stock  upon  which  you  graft  plums. 

502.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  haye  fruits  of  diyers 
shapes  and  figures.  This  is  easily  performed,  by 
moulding  them  when  the  fruit  is  young,  with 
moulds  of  earth  or  wood.  So  you  may  haye  cu- 
liurabers,  &c.,  as  long  as  a  cane  or  as  round  as  a 
sphere ;  or  formed  like  a  cross.  You  may  haye 
also  apples  in  the  form  of  pears  or  lemons.  You 
may  haye  also  fruit  in  more  accurate  figures,  as 
we  said  of  men,  beasts,  or  birds,  according  as 
you  make  the  moulds.  Wherein  you  must  under- 
stand, that  you  make  the  mould  big  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  fruit  when  it  is  grown  to  the 
greatest :  for  else  you  will  choke  the  spreading 
of  the  fruit ;  which  otherwise  would  spread  itself, 
and  fill  the  concaye,  and  so  be  turned  into  the 
shape  desired ;  as  it  is  in  mould  works  of  liquid 
tilings.  Some  doubt  may  be  conceiyed,  that  the 
keeping  of  the  sun  from  the  fruit  may  hurt  it: 


but  there  is  ordinary  experience  of  fruit  that  giow- 
eth  eoyered.  Query,  also,  whether  some  small 
holes  may  not  be  made  in  the  wood  to  let  in  the 
sun.  And  note,  that  it  were  best  to  make  the 
moulds  partible,  glued  or  cemented  together 
that  you  may  open  them  when  you  take  out  the 
fruit. 

503.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  haye  inscriptions,  or  en- 
grayings,  in  fruit  or  trees.  This  is  easily  perform- 
ed, by  writing  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or  knilb, 
or  the  like,  when  the  fruit  or  trees  are  young;  for 
as  they  grow,  so  the  letters  will  grow  more  laift 
and  graphical, 

^Tenerfique  meoi  incldere  tmorM 

Arboribut!  crotceiitUlc,crescetii  tmorst. 

504.  You  may  haye  trees  apparelled  with  flow- 
ers or  herbs,  by  boring  holes  in  the  bodies  of  them, 
and  putting  into  them  earth  hoi  pen  with  muek, 
and  setting  seeds  or  slips  of  yiolets,  strawberriett 
wild  thyme,  camomile,  and  such  like,  in  the  earth. 
Wherein  they  do  but  grow  in  the  tree,  as  they  do 
in  pots :  though,  perhaps,  with  some  feeding  from 
the  trees.  It  would  be  tried  also  with  shoots  of 
yines,  and  roots  of  red  roses ;  for  it  may  be  they 
being  of  a  more  Hgneus  nature,  will  incorpoiats 
with  the  tree  itself. 

505.  It  is  an  ordinary  curiosity  to  form  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  rosemary,  juniper,  and  the  like, 
into  sundry  shapes;  which  is  done  by  moulding 
them  within,  and  cutting  them  without.  But 
they  are  but  lame  things,  being  too  small  to  keep 
figure ;  great  castles  made  of  trees  upon  frames 
of  timber,  with  turrets  and  arches,  were  anciently 
matters  of  magnificence* 

506.  Amongst  curiosities  I  shall  place  colora- 
tion, though  it  be  somewhat  better;  for  beauty  in 
flowers  is  their  pre-eminence.  It  is  obserred  by 
some,  that  gillyflowers,  sweetwilliams,  yiolets« 
that  are  coloured,  if  they  be  neglected,  and  npitber 
watered,  nor  new  moulded,  nor  transplanted,  wQi 
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torn  white.  And  it  b  probable^  that  the  white 
with  much  ealtnre  may  tarn  coloured.  For  this 
is  eertaittt  that  the  white  colonr  cometh  of  scarcity 
of  Doariehment;  except  in  flowers  that  are  only 
white,  and  admit  no  other  colonrs. 

507.  It  is  good*  therefore,  to  see  what  natures  do 
teeompany  what  colours ;  for  by  that  you  shall 
twre  light  how  to  induce  colours,  by  producing 
those  natures.  Whites  are  more  inodorate,  for 
Hm  most  part,  than  flowers  of  the  same  kind 
coloured;  as  is  found  in  single  white  violets, 
white  roses,  white  gillyflowers,  white  stock- 
gillyflowers,  &c.  We  find  also  that  blossoms 
of  trees,  that  are  white,  are  commonly  inodorate, 
M  cherries,  pears,  plums;  whereas  those  of 
apples,  crabs,  almonds,  and  peaches,  are  blushy, 
uid  smell  sweet  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sub- 
stance that  maketh  the  flower  is  of  the  thinnest 
and  finest  of  the  plant,  which  also  maketh  flowers 
to  be  of  so  dainty  colours.  And  if  it  be  too 
sparing  and  thin,  it  attaineth  no  strength  of  odour, 
except  it  be  in  such  plants  as  are  very  succulent ; 
whereby  they  need  rather  to  be  scanted  in  their 
noarishment  than  replenished,  to  hare  them 
sweet.  As  we  see  in  white  satyrion,  which  is 
of  a  dainty  smell;  and  in  bean-flowers,  &c. 
And  again,  if  the  plant  be  of  nature  to  put  forth 
white  flowers  only,  and  those  not  thin  or  dry, 
tliey  are  commonly  of  rank  and  fulsome  smell ; 
as  may-flowera,  and  white  lilies. 

506.  Contrariwise,  in  berries,  the  white  is  com- 
nonly  more  delicate  and  sweet  in  taste  than  the 
coloured,  as  we  see  in  white  grapes,  in  white 
lasps,  in  white  strawberries,  in  white  currants, 
kc.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  coloured  are  more 
Juiced,  and  coarser  Juiced,  and  therefore  not  so 
well  and  equally  concocted;  but  the  white  are 
betttf  proportioned  to  the  digestion  of  the  plant 

509.  But  in  fruits  the  white  commonly  is 
mssner:  as  in  pear-plums,  damascenes,  &c.,  and 
liie choicest  plums  are  black ;  the  mulberry,  which, 
Aoogh  they  call  it  a  berry,  is  a  fruit,  is  better  the 
Mack  than  the  white.  The  harvest  white  plum 
is  a  base  plum;  and  the  yerdoccio,  and  white 
daie-plum  are  no  very  good  plums.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  they  are  all  ovei^watery ;  whereas  a 
higher  concoction  is  required  for  sweetness,  or 
pleasure  of  taste ;  and  Uierefore  all  your  dainty 
plsms  are  a  little  dry,  and  come  from  the  stone ; 
as  the  muscle-plum,  the  damascene-plum,  the 
pQseh,  the  apricot,  &o.,  yet  some  fruits,  which 
frow  not  to  be  black,  are  of  the  nature  of  berries, 
sweetest  such  as  are  paler ;  as  the  coeur-cherry, 
which  inclineth  more  to  white,  is  sweeter  than 
the  red ;  but  the  egriot  is  more  sour. 

5tO.  Take  gillyflower  seed,  of  one  kind  of 
fiHyflower,  as  of  the  doye-gillyflower,  which 
Is  tiie  most  common,  and  sow  it,  and  there  will 
some  up  prillyflowera  aome  of  one  colour,  and 
some  of  another,  casually,  as  the  seed  meeteth 
with  nuurishment  in  the  earth ;  so  that  the  gar- 


deners find,  that  they  may  have  two  Oi  tliiee  roots 
amongst  a  hundred  that  are  rare  and  of  great  price ; 
as  purple,  carnation  of  several  stripes :  the  cause 
is,  no  doubt,  that  in  earth,  though  it  be  contiguous, 
and  in  one  bed,  there  are  very  several  juices;  and 
as  the  seed  doth  casually  meet  with  them,  so  it 
cometh  forth.  And  it  is  noted  especially,  that 
those  which  do  come  up  purple,  do  always  come  up 
single :  the  juice,  as  it  seemetli,  not  being  able  to 
suffice  a  succulent  colour,  and  a  double  leaf. 
This  experiment  of  several  colours  coming  up 
from  one  seed,  would  be  tried  also  in  larks-foot, 
monks-hood,  poppy,  and  holyoak. 

511.  Few  fruits  are  coloured  red  within:  the 
queen-apple  is;  and  another  apple,  called  the 
rose-apple:  mulberries,  likewise,  and  grapes, 
though  most  towards  the  skin.  There  is  a  peach 
also  that  hath  a  circle  of  red  towards  the  stone : 
and  the  egriot  cherry  is  somewhat  red  within; 
but  no  pear,  nor  warden,  nor  plum,  nor  apricot, 
although  they  have  many  times  red  sides,  are 
coloured  red  within.    The  cause  may  be  inquired. 

512.  The  general  colour  of  plants  is  green, 
which  is  a  colour  that  no  flower  is  of.  There  is 
a  greenish  primrose,  but  it  is  pale  and  scarce  a 
green.  The  leaves  of  some  trees  torn  a  little 
murry  or  reddish,  and  they  be  commonly  young 
leaves  that  do  so ;  as  it  is  in  oaks,  and  vines,  and 
hazel.  Leaves  rot  into  a  yellow,  and  some 
hollies  have  part  of  their  leaves  yellow,  that  are, 
to  all  seeming,  as  fresh  and  shining  as  the  green. 
I  suppose  also,  that  yellow  is  a  less  succulent 
colour  than  green,  and  a  degree  nearer  white. 
For  it  hath  been  noted,  that  those  yellow  leaves 
of  holly  stand  ever  towards  the  north  or  north- 
east Some  roots  are  yellow,  as  carrots;  and 
some  plants  blood-red,  stalk  and  leaf,  and  all,  as 
amaranthus.  Some  herbs  incline  to  purple  and 
red ;  as  a  kind  of  sage  doth,  and  a  kind  of  mint, 
and  rosa  solis,  &c.  And  some  have  white  leaves, 
as  another  kind  of  sage,  and  another  kind  of  mint; 
but  azure  and  a  fair  purple  are  never  found  in 
leaves.  This  showeth,  that  flowers  are  made  of 
a  refined  juice  of  the  earth,  and  so  are  fruits ;  but 
leaves  of  a  more  coarse  and  common. 

513.  It  is  a  curiosity  also  to  make  flowers 
double,  which  is  effected  by  often  removing  them 
into  new  earth :  as  on  the  contrary  part,  double 
flowers,  by  neglecting  and  not  removing,  prove 
single.  And  the  way  to  do  it  speedily,  is 
to  sow  or  set  seeds  or  slips  of  flowers ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  come  up,  to  remove  them  into  new 
ground  that  is  good.  Inquire  also,  whether  in* 
oculating  of  flowers,  as  stockgillyflowers,  roses, 
musk-roses,  &c.  doth  not  make  them  double. 
There  is  a  cherry-tree  that  hath  double  blossoms : 
but  that  tree  beareth  no  fruit:  and  it  may  be,  that 
the  same  means  which,  applied  to  the  tree,  doth 
extremely  accelerate  the  sap  to  rise  and  break 
forth,  would  make  the  tree  spend  itself  in  flowers, 
and  those  to  become  double :  which  were  a  great 
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fleasure  to  see,  especially  in  apple-trees,  peach- 
trees,  and  almond-trees,  that  have  blossoms  blush- 
<*oloured. 

514.  The  making  of  fruits  without  core  or 
stone,  is  likewise  a  curiesity,  and  somewhat  bet- 
iBr;  because  whatsoever  maketh  them  so,  is  like 
to  make  them  more  tender  and  delicate.  If  a  cion 
or  shoot,  fit  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  haye  the  pith 
finely  taken  forth,  and  not  altogether,  but  some 
of  it  left,  the  better  to  save  the  life,  it  will  bear  a 
fruit  with  little  or  no  core  or  stone.  And  the 
like  is  said  to  be  of  dividing  a  quick  tree  down 
to  the  ground,  and  taking  out  the  pith,  and  then 
binding  it  up  again. 

515.  It  is  reported  also,  that  a  citron  grafted 
upon  a  quince  will  have  small  or  no  seeds :  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  any  sour  fruit  grafted  upon 
a  stock  ^at  beareth  a  sweeter  fruit,  may  both 
make  the  fruit  sweeter,  and  more  void  of  the  harsh 
matter  of  kernels  or  seeds. 

516.  It  is  reported,  that  not  only  the  taking  out 
of  the  pith,  but  the  stopping  of  the  juice  of  the 
pith  from  rising  in  the  midst,  and  turning  it  to 
rise  on  the  outside,  will  make  the  fruit  without 
core  or  stone :  as  if  you  should  bore  a  tree  clean 
through,  and  put  a  wedge  in.  It  is  true,  there  is 
some  affinity  between  the  pith  and  the  kernel,  be- 
cause they  are  both  of  a  harsh  substance,  and  both 
placed  in  the  midst. 

517.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  watered  perpe- 
tually with  warm  water,  will  make  a  fruit  with 
little  or  no  core  or  stone.  And  the  rule  is  gene- 
ral, that  whatsoever  will  make  a  wild  tree  a  gar- 
den tree,  will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  less  core 
or  stone. 

Experimenti  in  contort  touching  the  degenerating 
of  plantif  and  of  the  tranemutation  of  them  inio 
one  another. 

518.  The  rule  is  certain,  that  plants  for  want  of 
culture  degenerate  to  be  baser  in  the  same  kind ; 
and  sometimes  so  far  as  to  change  into  another 
kind,  1.  The  standing  long,  and  not  being  re- 
moved, maketh  them  degenerate.  3.  Drought, 
unless  the  earth  of  itself  be  moist,  doth  the  like. 
3.  So  doth  removing  into  worse  earth,  or  forbear- 
ing to  compost  the  earth ;  as  we  see  that  water- 
mint  turneth  into  field-mint,  and  the  colewort  into 
rape,  by  neglect,  &c. 

519.  Whatsoever  fruit  useth  to  be  set  upon  a  root 
or  a  slip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate.  Grapes 
■own,  figs,  almonds,  pomegranate  kernels  sown, 
Riake  the  fruits  degenerate  and  become  wild. 
And  again,  most  of  those  fruits  that  use  to  be 
grafted,  if  they  be  set  of  kernels,  or  stones,  dege- 
nerate. It  is  true  that  peaches,  as  hath  been 
touched  before,  do  better  upon  stones  set  than 
upon  grafting;  and  the  rule  of  exception  should 
seem  to  be  this :  that  whatsoever  plant  requireth 
lAoeh  moisture,  prospereth  better  upon  the  stone 
or  kemd  than  'jpon  the  graft.     For  the  stock, 


!  though  it  giveth  a  finer  nourishment,  yet  it  givelii 
a  scanter  than  the  earth  at  large. 

520.  Seeds,  if  they  be  very  old,  and  yet  have 
strength  enough  to  bring  forth  a  plant,  make  the 
plant  degenerate.  And  therefore  skilful  garden- 
ers make  trial  of  the  seeds  before  they  buy  them, 
whether  they  be  good  or  no,  by  putting  them  into 
water  ^ntly  boiled ;  and  if  they  be  good,  they 
will  sprout  within  half  an  hour. 

521.  It  is  strange  which  is  reported,  that  basil, 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun'  doth  turn  into  wild 
thyme ;  although  those  two  herbs  seem  to  have 
small  affinity ;  but  basil  is  almost  the  only  hot 
herb  that  hath  fat  and  succulent  leaves,  whidi 
oiliness,  if  it  be  drawn  forth  by  the  sun,  it  is  like 
it  will  make  a  very  great  change. 

522.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  bought  of 
oak  put  into  the  earth  will  put  forth  wild  vines: 
which,  if  it  be  true,  no  doubt  it  is  not  the  oak  that 
turneth  into  a  vine,  but  the  oak-bough  putrefying^ 
qualifieth  the  earth  to  put  forth  a  vine  of  itself. 

523.  It  is  not  impossible,  and  I  have  heard  it 
verified,  that  upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber 
tree,  the  stub  hath  put  out  sometfmes  a  tree  of 
another  kind ;  as  the  beech  hath  put  forth  birch; 
which,  if  it  be  true,  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
old  stub  is  too  scant  of  juice  to  put  forth  the  for* 
mer  tree ;  and  therefore  putteth  forth  a  tree  of  a 
smaller  kind,  that  needeth  less  nourishment. 

524.  There  is  an  opinion  in  the  country,  thai 
if  the  same  ground  be  oft  sown  with  the  grain 
that  grew  upon  it,  it  will  in  the  end  grow  to  be 
of  a  baser  kind. 

525.  It  is  certain,  that  in  very  sterile  years  com 
sown  will  grow  to  another  kind. 

**6niiidlB  ffcpe  quibui  mtmUTiiniM  border  raid 
Infellx  Iolittin,'«t  iterUes  domintntur  aveius." 

And  generally  it  is  a  rule,  tiiat  plants  that  aie 
brought  forth  by  culture,  as  corn,  will  sooner 
change  into  other  species  than  those  that  come 
of  themselves ;  for  that  culture  giveth  but  an  ad- 
ventitious nature,  which  is  more  easily  put  off* 

This  work  of  the  transmutation  of  plants  one 
into  another,  is  *«  inter  magnalia  naturae  :*'  for  the 
transmutation  of  species  is,  in  the  vulgar  philo- 
sophy, pronounced  impossible,  and  certainly  it  is  a 
thing  of  difficulty,  and  requireth  deep  search  into 
nature;  but  seeing  there  appear  some  manifest 
instances  of  it,  the  opinion  of  impossibility  is  to 
be  rejected,  and  the  means  thereof  to  be  fbuod 
out.  We  see,  that  in  living  creatures,  that  come 
of  putrefaction,  there  is  much  transmutation  of 
one  into  another,  as  caterpillars  turn  into  flitet 
&c.  And  it  should  seem  probable,  that  whateo* 
ever  creature,  having  life,  is  generated  withoet 
seed,  that  creature  Will  change  oyt  of  one  speeiee 
into  another.  For  it  is  the  seed,  and  the  aatue 
of  it,  which  locketh  and  boundeth  in  the  creatwei 
that  it  doth  not  expatiate.  So  as  we  may  mXL 
conclude,  that  seeing  the  earth  of  itself  doth  pm 
forth  plants  without  seed,  therefore  plants  taaj 
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well  have  a  truunnigratioii  of  species.  Where- 
forsy  wanting  instances  which  do  occur,  we  shall 
gire  directions  of  the  most  likely  trials;  and  gen- 
erally we  would  not  hare  those  that  read  this 
work  of  «t  Sylva  SylTanun**  account  it  strange,  or 
think  that  it  is  an  over-haste,  that  we  have  set 
down  particulars  untried :  for  contrariwise,  in  our 
own  estimation,  we  account  such  particulars  more 
worthy  than  Uiose  that  are  already  tried  and 
known;  fcnr  these  latter  must  be  taken  as  you 
find  them ;  but  the  other  do  level  point-blank  at 
the  inventing  of  causes  and  axioms. 

626.  First,  therefore,  you  must  make  account, 
that  if  you  wUl  have  one  plant  change  into  another, 
yoa  must  have  the  nourishment  over-rule  the 
seed ;  and  therefore  you  are  to  practise  it  by  nou- 
rishment as  contrary  as  may  be  to  the  nature  of 
the  herb,  so  nevertheless  as  the  herb  may  grow, 
and  likewise  with  seeds  that  are  of  the  weakest 
sort,  and  have  least  vigour.  You  shall  do  well, 
^erefore,  to  take  marsh-herbs,  and  plant  them  on 
lops  of  hills  and  champaigns;  and  such  plants  as 
jBcinire  much  moisture  upon  sandy  and  very  dry 
grounds.  As  for  example,  marsh-mallows  and 
■edge,  upon  hills ;  cucumber,  and  lettuce  seeds, 
and  coleworts,  upon  a  sandy  plot;  so  contrari- 
wise, plant  bushes,  heathling,  and  brakes,  upon 
a  wet  or  marsh  ground.  This,  I  conceive  also, 
that  all  esculent  and  garden  herbs,  set  upon  the 
tops  of  hills,  will  prove  more  medicinal,  though 
lees  esculent  than  Uiey  were  before.  And  it  may 
be  likewise,  some  wild  herbs  you  may  make  salad 
herbs.  This  is  the  first  rule  for  transmutation  of 
plants. 

587.  The  second  rule  shall  be,  to  bury  some 
few  seeds  of  the  herbs  you  would  change,  amongst 
other  seeds ;  and  then  you  shall  see  whether  the 
Joioe  of  those  other  seeds  do  not  so  qualify  the 
earth,  as  it  will  alter  the  seed  whereupon  you 
work.  As  for  example,  put  parsley  seed  amongst 
onion  seed,  or  lettuce  seed  amongst  parsley  seed, 
or  basil  seed  amongst  thyme  seed;  and  seethe 
ehange  of  taste  or  otherwise.  But  you  shall  do 
well  to  put  the  seed  you  would  change  into  a  little 
linen  cloth,  that  it  mingle  not  with  the  foreign 


688.  The  third  rule  shall  be,  the  making  of 
•ome  medley  or  mixture  of  earth  with  some  other 
plants  bruised  or  shaven  either  in  leaf  or  root;  as 
for  example,  make  earth  with  a  mixture  of  cole- 
wort  leaves  stamped,  and  set  in  it  artichokes  or 
paianips;  so  take  earth  made  with  marjoram,  or 
origanum,  or  wild  thyme,  bruised  or  stamped,  and 
•el  in  it  fennel  seed,  &c  In  which  operation  the 
process  of  nature  sUll  will  be,  as  1  conceive,  not 
thai  the  herb  yon  work  upon  should  draw  the 
jaice  of  the  foreign  herb,  for  that  opinion  we  have 
Ibfoieriy  rejected,  but  there  will  be  a  new  con- 
fiKtion  of  mould,  which  perhaps  will  alter  the 
.teed,  and  yet  not  to  the  kind  of  the  former  herb. 

689.  The  fourth  rule  shall  be,  to  mark  what 
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herbs  some  earths  do  put  forth  of  themselvea,and 
to  take  that  earth  and  to  pot  it,  or  vessel  it :  and 
in  that  to  set  the  seed  you  would  change :  as,  for 
example,  take  from  under  walls  or  the  Uke,  where 
nettles  put  forth  in  abundance,  the  earth,  which 
you  shall  there  find,  without  any  string  or  root  of 
the  nettles :  and  pot  that  earth,  and  set  in  it  stock- 
gillyflowers,  or  wallflowers,  &c.,  or  sow  in  the 
seeds  of  them,  and  see  what  the  event  will  be ;  or  ' 
take  earth  that  you  have  prepared  to  pot  forth 
mushrooms  of  itself,  whereof  you  shall  find  some 
instances  following,  and  sow  in  it  purslane  seed, 
or  lettuce  seed;  for  in  these  experiments,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  earth  being  accustomed  to 
send  forth  one  kind  of  nourishment,  will  alter  the 
new  seed. 

530.  The  fifVh  rule  shall  be,  to  make  the  herb 
grow  contrary  to  its  nature ;  as  to  make  ground- 
herbs  rise  in  height :  as,  for  example,  carry  camo- 
mile, or  wild  thyme,  or  the  green  strawberry  upon 
sticks,  as  you  do  hops  upon  poles,  and  see  what 
the  event  will  be. 

531.  The  sixth  rule  shall  be,  to  make  plants 
grow  out  of  the  sun  or  open  air;  for  that  is  a 
great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a  change 
in  the  seed ;  as  barrel  up  earth  and  sow  some  seed 
in  it,  and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  or  put  it 
in  some  great  hollow  tree :  try  also  the  sowing  of 
seeds  in  tlie  bottoms  of  caves;  and  pots  with 
seeds  sown,  hanged  up  in  wells  some  distance 
from  the  water,  and  see  what  the  event  will  be. 

Experiment  in  eonMort  touching  the  proetvitt/t  and 
lotvneiBj  and  artijicial  dwarfing  of  tree$, 
538.  It  is  certain,  that  timber  trees  in  coppice 
woods  grow  more  upright  and  more  free  from 
under-boughs,  than  those  that  stand  in  the  fields : 
the  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  plants  have  a 
natural  motion  to  get  to  the  sun;  and  besides, 
they  are  not  glutted  with  too  much  nourishment ; 
for  that  the  coppice  shareth  with  them,  and  re- 
pletion ever  hindereth  stature:  lastly  they  are 
kept  warm,  and  that  ever  in  plants  helpeth  mount- 
ing. 

533.  Trees  that  are  of  themselves  full  of  heat, 
which  heat  appeareth  by  their  inflammable  gums, 
as  firs,  and  pines,  mount  of  themselves  in  height 
without  side-boughs,  till  they  come  towards  the 
top.  The  cause  is  partly  heat,  and  partly  tenuity 
of  juicO;  both  which  send  the  sap  upwards.  As 
for  juniper,  it  is  but  a  shrub,  and  groweth  not  big 
enough  in  body  to  maintain  a  tall  tree. 

534.  It  is  reported  that  a  good  strong  canvass, 
spread  over  a  tree  grafted  low,  soon  after  it  putteth 
forth,  will  dwarf  it  and  make  it  spread.  The  cause 
is  plain;  foi  that  all  things  that  grow,  will  grow 
as  they  find  room. 

535.  Trees  are  generally  set  of  roots  or  kernels : 
but  if  you  set  them  of  slips,  as  of  ^ome  trees  yoa 
may,  by  name  the  mulberry,  some  of  the  slips  will 
take;  and  those  that  take,  as  Is  reported,,  will  h% 
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d  warf  treet.  The  cause  k,  for  that  a  slip  drawetii 
Doariahment  more  weaklj  than  either  a  root  or 
kernel. 

536.  AU  plants  that  pot  forth  their  s^  hastily 
have  their  bodies  not  proportionable  to  their 
lengrth,  and  therefore  they  are  winders  and  creep- 
ers; as  ivy,  briony,  hops,  woodbine;  whereas 
dwarfing  reqaireth  a  slow  putting  forth,  and  less 
vigour  of  mounting. 

Experiments  in  eomori  touching  the  rudiments  of 
plants^  and  of  the  exereaeeneee  rf  pkuitSf  or  tufHT' 
plants^ 

The  Scripture  saith,  that  Solomon  wrote  a  Na- 
tural History,  ^  from  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  to  the 
moss  growing  upon  the  wall;**  for  so  the  best 
translations  have  it.  And  it  is  true  that  moss  is 
but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant;  and,  as  it  were,  the 
mould  of  earth  or  bark. 

537.  Moss  grroweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of 
houses  tiled  or  thatched,  and  upon  the  crests  of 
walls ;  and  that  moss  is  of  a  lightsome  and  pleasant 
green.  The  growing  upon  slopes  is  caused,  for 
that  moss,  as  on  the  one  side  itcometh  of  moisture 
and  water,  so  on  the  other  side  the  water  must  but 
slide,  and  not  stand  or  pool.  And  the  growing 
upon  tiles,  or  walls,  &c.,  is  caused  for  that  those 
dried  earths,  having  not  moisture  sufficient  to  put 
forth  a  plant,  do  practise  germination  by  putting 
forth  moss ;  though  when,  by  age,  or  otherwise, 
they  grow  to  relent  and  resolve,  they  sometimes  put 
forth  plants,  as  wall-flowers.  And  almost  all  moss 
hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  besides  the  low 
thrum. 

538.  Moss  groweth  upon  alleys,  especially  such 
as  lie  cold  and  upon  the  north ;  as  in  divers 
terraces :  and  again,  if  they  be  much  trodden ; 
or  if  they  were  at  the  first  gravelled ;  for  where- 
soever plants  are  kept  down,  the  earth  putteth  forth 


539.  Old  ground,  that  hath  been  long  unbroken 
up,  gathereth  moss ;  and  therefore  husbandmen 
use  to  cure  their  pasture  grounds  when  they  grow 
to  moss,  by  tilling  tliem  for  a  year  or  two :  which 
also  dependeth  upon  the  same  cause ;  for  that  the 
more  sparing  and  starving  juice  of  the  earth,  in- 
sufficient for  plants,  doth  breed  moss. 

540.  Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  than  young ; 
for  that  the  sap  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the 
boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  moss. 

541.  Fountains  have  moss  growing  upon  the 
ground  about  them  :— 

•<MlMC<MlfolltM." 

The  cause  is,  for  that  the  fountains  drain  the 
water  from  the  ground  adjacent,  and  leave  but 
sufficient  moisture  to  breed  moss:  and  besides, 
the  coldness  of  the  water  condoceth  to  the  same. 
649.  The  moss  of  trees  is  a  kind  of  hair ;  for  it 
is  the  Juice  of  the  tree  that  is  excemed,  and  doth 
not  assimilate.  And  upon  great  trees  the  moss 
gathcrsth  a  figure  like  a  lead 


543.  The  moister  sort  of  trees  yield  but  little 
moss,  as  we  see  in  asps,  poplars,  willows,  beeches, 
&c.,  which  is  partly  caused  for  the  reason  that 
hath  been  given,  of  the  frai^  putting  up  of  the  sap 
into  the  boughs ;  and  partly  for  that  the  barks  of 
those  trees  are  more  close  and  smooth  than  those 
of  oaks  and  ashes;  whereby  the  moss  can  the 
hardlier  issue  out. 

544.  In  clay-grounds  all  fruit-trees  grow  full 
of  moss  both  upon  body  and  boughs,  which  is 
caused  partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground, 
whereby  the  plants  nourish  less,  and  partly  by  the 
roughness  of  the  earth,  whereby  the  sap  is  shut  in, 
and  cannot  get  up  to  spread  so  frankly  as  it  should 
do. 

545.  We  have  said  heretofore,  that  if  trees  be 
hide-bound,  they  wax  less  fruitful,  and  gather 
moss ;  and  that  they  are  holpen  by  hacking,  &c. 
And  therefore  by  the  reason  of  contraries,  if  trees 
be  bound  in  with  cords,  or  some  outward  bands, 
they  will  put  forth  more  moss ;  which,  I  think, 
happeneth  to  trees  that  stand  bleak,  and  upon  the 
cold  winds.  It  would  also  be  tried,  whether,  if 
you  cover  a  tree  somewhat  thick  upon  the  top 
after  his  polling  it  will  not  gather  more  moss. 
I  think  also  the  watering  of  trees  with  cold  foun- 
tain-water will  make  them  grrow  full  of  moss. 

546.  There  is  a  moss  the  perfumers  have,  which 
Cometh  out  of  apple  trees,  that  hath  an  excellent 
scent.  Query,  particulariy  for  the  manner  of  the 
growth,  and  the  nature  of  it.  And  for  this  expe- 
riment's sake,  being  a  thing  of  price,  I  have  set 
down  the  last  experiments  how  to  multiply  and 
call  on  mosses. 

Next  unto  moss,  I  will  speak  of  mushrooms ; 
which  are  likewise  an  imperfect  plant.  The 
mushrooms  have  two  strange  properties ;  the  one, 
that  they  yield  so  delicious  a  meat;  the  other, 
that  they  come  up  so  hastily,  as  in  a  night;  and 
yet  they  are  unsown.  And  therefore  such  as  are 
upstarts  in  state  they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms. 
It  most  needs  be,  therefore,  that  they  be  made  of 
much  moisture ;  and  that  moisture  fat,  gross,  and 
yet  somewhat  concocted.  And,  indeed,  we  find 
that  mushrooms  cause  the  accident  which  we  call 
•*  incubus**  or  the  mare  in  the  stomach.  And  there- 
fore the  surfeit  of  them  toay  suflbcate  and  empoison. 
And  this  showeth  that  they  are  windy ;  and  that 
windiness  is  gross  and  swelling,  not  sharp  or  grip- 
ing. And  upon  the  same  reason  mushrooms  are  a 
venerous  meat. 

547.  It  is  reported,  that  the  bark  of  white  or 
red  poplar,  which  are  of  the  moistest  of  trees,  out 
small,  and  cast  into  furrows  well  dunged,  will 
cause  the  ground  to  put  forth  mushrooms  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  fit  to  be  eaten.  Some  add  to 
the  mixture  leaven  of  bread  dissolved  in  water. 

548.  It  is  reported,  that  if  a  hilly  field,  where 
the  stubble  is  standing,  be  set  on  fire  in  the 
showery  season,  it  will  put  forth  great  store  of 
mushrooms. 
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549.  It  is  reported,  that  haitshoni,  shayen,  or 
in  small  pieces*  mixed  with  dang  and  watered, 
patteth  ap  mushrooms.  And  we  know  that  harts- 
horn is  of  a  fiit  and  clammy  suhstance :  and  it 
may  be  ox-hom  would  do  the  like. 

650.  It  hath  been  reported,  though  it  be  scarce 
eiedible,  that  iry  hath  grown  out  of  a  stag's  horn ; 
which  they  suppose  did  rather  come  from  a  confri- 
catioB  of  the  horn  upon  the  iry,  than  from  the 
horn  itself.  There  is  not  known  any  subsUnce 
but  earth,  and  procedures  of  earth,  as  tile,  stone, 
Ac,  that  yieldeth  any  moss  or  herby  substance. 
There  may  be  trial  made  of  some  seeds,  as  that 
of  fennel-seed,  mustard-seeds,  and  rape-seeds,  put 
into  some  litde  holes  made  in  the  horns  of  stags, 
or  oxen,  to  see  if  they  will  grow. 

551.  There  is  also  another  imperfect  plant,  that 
in  show  is  like  a  great  mushroom:  and  it  is 
•ometimes  as  broad  as  one's  hat;  which  they  call 
m  toad's  stool ;  but  it  is  not  esculent ;  and  it  grow- 
eCh,  commonly,  by  a  dead  stub  of  a  tree,  and  like- 
wise about  the  roots  of  rotten  trees :  and  there- 
fore seemeth  to  take  his  juice  from  wood  putrefi- 
ed. Which  showeth,  by  the  way,  that  wood  pu- 
trefied yieldeth  a  frank  moisture. 

553.  There  is  a  cake  that  groweth  upon  the 
side  of  a  dead  tree,  that  hath  gotten  no  name,  but 
it  is  large,  and  of  a  chestnut  colour,  and  hard  and 
|uthy ;  whereby  it  should  seem,  that  even  dead 
trees  forget  not  their  potting  forth :  no  more  than 
the  carcasses  of  men's  bodies,  that  put  forth  hair 
and  nails  for  a  time. 

553.  There  is  a  cod,  or  bag,  that  groweth  com- 
monly in  the  fields ;  that  at  the  first  is  hard  like 
m  tennis-ball,  and  white ;  and  afler  groweth  of  a 
mushroom  colour,  and  full  of  light  dust  upon  the 
breaking,  and  is  thought  to  be  dangerous  for  the 
eyes  if  the  powder  get  into  them,  and  to  be  good 
lor  kibes.  Belike  it  hath  a  corrosive  and  fretting 
oatnre. 

654.  There  is  an  herb  called  Jew's  ear,  that 
groweth  upon  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  trees ;  especially  of  elders,  and  some- 
limes  ashes.  It  hath  a  strange  property ;  for  in  warm 
water  it  swelleth,  and  openeth  extremely.  It  is 
not  green,  but  of  dusky  brown  colour.  And  it 
iM  used  for  squinaneies  and  inflammations  in  the 
fhroat ;  whereby  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying 
nnd  lenifying  virtue. 

555.  There  is  a  kind  of  spungy  excrescence, 
which  groweth  chiefly  upon  the  roots  of  the  la- 
ser-tree; and  sometimes  upon  cedar  and  other 
tiees.  It  \m  very  white,  and  light,  and  friable; 
which  we  call  agaric  It  is  famous  in  physic  for 
the  purging  of  tough  phlegm.  And  it  is  also  an 
excellent  opener  for  the  liver;  but  offensive  to  the 
stomach :  and  in  taste,  it  is  at  the  first  sweet,  and 
after  bitter. 

556.  We  find  no  super-plant  that  is  a  formed 
plant,  hot  misseltoe.  They  have  an  idle  tradi- 
tion* that  there  is  a  bird  called  a  misselbird,  that 


feedeth  upon  a  seed,  which  many  times  she  cannot 
digest,  and  so  expelleth  it  whole  with  her  excre- 
ment:  which  falling  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree  that 
hath  some  rift,  putteth  forth  the  misseltoe.  But 
this  is  a  fable,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  birds 
should  feed  upon  that  they  cannot  digest.  But 
allow  that,  yet  it  cannot  be  for  other  reasons ;  for 
first,  it  is  found  but  upon  certain  trees ;  and  those 
trees  bear  no  such  fruit,  as  may  allure  that  bird 
to  sit  and  feed  upon  them.  It  may  be,  that  bird 
feedeth  upon  the  misseltoe-berries,  and  so  is  often 
found  there ;  which  may  have  given  occasion  to 
the  tale.  But  that  which  maketh  an  end  of  the 
question  is,  that  misseltoe  hath  been  found  to  put 
forth  under  the  boughs,  and  not  only  above  the 
boughs;  so  it  cannot  be  any  thing  that  falleth 
upon  the  bough.  Misseltoe  groweth  chiefly  upon 
crab-trees,  apple-trees,  sometimes  upon  hazles, 
and  rarely  upon  oaks  :  the  misseltoe  whereof  is 
counted  very  medicinal.  It  is  ever  green  winter 
and  summer,  and  beaieth  a  white  glistering 
berry :  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly  differing  from  the 
plant  upon  which  it  groweth.  Two  things  there- 
fore may  be  certainly  set  down :  first,  that  super- 
ftetation  must  be  by  abundance  of  sap  in  the 
bough  that  putteth  it  forth :  secondly,  that  that 
sap  must  be  such  as  the  tree  doth  excem,  and 
cannot  assimilate;  for  else  it  would  go  into  a 
bough,  and  besides,  it  seemeth  to  be  more  fat  and 
unctuous  than  the  ordinary  sap  of  the  tree ;  both 
by  the  berry,  which  is  clammy ;  and  by  that  it 
continueth  green  winter  and  summer,  which  the 
tree  doth  not. 

557.  This  experiment  of  misseltoe  may  give 
light  to  other  practices.  Therefore  trial  would 
be  made  by  ripping  of  the  bough  of  a  crab-tree  in 
the  bark,  and  watering  of  the  wound  every  day 
with  warm  water  dunged,  to  see  if  it  would  bring 
forth  misseltoe,  or  any  such  like  thing.  But  it 
were  yet  more  likely  to  try  it  with  some  other 
watering  or  anointing,  that  were  not  so  natural  to 
the  tree  as  water  is ;  as  oil,  or  barm  of  drink,  &c., 
so  they  be  such  things  as  kill  not  the  bough. 

558.  It  were  good  to  try,  what  plants  would 
put  forth,  if  they  be  forbidden  to  put  forth  their 
natural  boughs ;  poll  therefore  a  tree,  and  cover  it 
some  thickness  with  clay  on  the  top,  and  see  what 
it  will  put  forth.  I  suppose  it  will  put  forth  roots ; 
for  so  will  a  cion,  being  turned  down  into  the 
clay :  therefore,  in  this  experiment  also,  the  tree 
would  be  closed  with  somewhat  that  is  not  so  na- 
tural to  the  plant  as  clay  is.  Try  it  with  leather, 
or  cloth,  or  painting,  so  it  be  not  hurtful  to  the 
tree.  And  it  is  certain,  that  a  brake  hath  been 
known  to  grow  out  of  a  pollard. 

559.  A  man  may  count  the  prickles  of  trees  to 
be  a  kind  of  excrescence;  for  they  will  never  be 
boughs,  nor  bear  leaves.  The  plants  that  have 
prickles  are  thorns,  black  and  white ;  brier,  rose, 
lemon-trees,  crab-trees,  gooseberry,  berberry ; 
these  have  it  in  the  bough :  the  plants  that  havs 
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prickles  in  the  leaf  are,  holly,  juniper,  whin-bush, 
thistle;  nettles  also  hare  a  small  Tenomons 
prickle,  so  hath  boiage,  bat  hannless.  The  cause 
must  be  hasty  putting  forth,  want  of  moisture,  and 
the  closeness  of  the  bark,  for  the  haste  of  the  spi- 
rit to  put  forth,  and  the  want  of  nourishment  to 
put  forth  a  bough,  and  the  closeness  of  the  bark, 
cause  prickles  in  boughs,  and  therefore  they  are 
ever  like  a  pjrramis,  for  that  the  moisture  spendeth 
after  a  little  putting  forth.  And  for  prickles  in 
leaves,  they  come  also  of  putting  forth  more  juice 
into  the  leaf  than  can  spread  in  the  leaf  smooth, 
and  therefore  the  leaves  otherwise  are  rough,  as 
borage  and  nettles  are.  As  for  the  leaves  of  holly, 
they  are  smooth  but  never  plain,  but  as  it  were 
wil^  folds,  for  the  same  cause. 

560.  There  be  also  plants,  that  though  they 
have  no  prickles,  yet  they  have  a  kind  of  downy 
or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves ;  as  rose-campion, 
stockgillyflowers,  coltVfoot;  which  down  or  nap 
Cometh  of  a  subtile  spirit,  in  a  soft  or  fat  sub- 
stance. For  it  is  certain,  that  both  stockgilly- 
flowers and  rose-campions,  stamped,  have  been 
applied  with  success  to  the  wrists  of  those  that 
have  had  tertian  or  quartan  agues ;  and  the  va- 
pour of  coltVfoot  hath  a  sanative  virtue  towards 
the  lungs,  and  the  leaf  also  is  healing  in  surgery. 

561.  Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exuda- 
tion of  plants  joined  with  putrefaction ;  as  we  see 
in  oak-apples,  which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the 
leaves  of  oaks,  and  the  like  upon  willows :  and 
country  people  have  a  kind  of  prediction,  that  if 
the  oak-apple  broken  be  full  of  worms,  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  pestilent  year,  which  is  a  likely  thing,  be- 
cause they  grow  of  corruption. 

562.  There  is  also  upon  sweet,  or  other  brier,  a 
fine  tuft  orbrushof  moss  of  divers  colours;  which 
if  you  cut  you  shall  ever  find  full  of  little  white 
worms. 

ExperimenU  in  comort  touching  Ihe  producing  of 
perfect  plani$  without  $eed. 

563.  It  is  certain,  that  eartli  taken  out  of  the 
foundations  of  vaults  and  houses,  and  bottoms  of 
wells,  and  then  put  into  pots,  will  put  forth  sun- 
dry kinds  of  herbs:  but  some  time  is  required  for 
the  germination:  for  if  it  be  taken  but  from  a  fa- 
thom deep,  it  will  put  forth  the  first  year;  if  much 
deeper^  not  till  after  a  year  or  two. 

564.  The  nature  of  the  plants  growing  out  of 
earth  so  taken  up,  doth  follow  the  nature  of  the 
mould  itself;  as,  if  the  mould  be  soft  and  fine,  it 

'  putteth  forth  soft  herbs,  as  grass,  plantain,  and  the 
like ;  if  the  earth  be  harder  and  coarser,  it  putteth 
forth  herbs  more  rough,  as  thistles,  firs,  &c. 

565.  It  is  common  experience,  that  where  alleys 
are  close  gravelled,  the  earth  putteth  forth  the  first 
year  knot  grass,  and  after  spire  grass.  The 
nause  is,  for  that  the  hard  gravel  or  pebble  at  the 
first  laying  will  not  suffer  the  grass  to  come  forth 
upright,  but  tometh  it  to  find  his  way  where  it 


can ;  but  after  that  the  earth  is  somewhat  loosened 
at  the  top,  the  ordinary  grass  cometh  up. 

566.  It  is  reported,  that  earth  being  taken  oat 
of  shady  and  watery  woods  some  depth,  and  pot- 
ted, will  put  forth  herbs  of  a  fat  and  juicy  sab- 
stance  ;  as  pennywort,  purslane,  houseleek,  penny- 
royal, &c. 

567.  The  water  also  doth  send  forth  plants 
that  have  no  roots  fixed  in  the  bottom,  but  they 
are  less  perfect  plants,  being  almost  but  leaves, 
and  those  small  ones ;  such  is  that  we  call  duck- 
weed, which  hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than  a  thyme 
leaf,  but  of  a  fresher  green,  and  putteth  forth  a 
little  string  into  the  water  far  from  the  bottom. 
As  for  the  water-lily, it  hath  a  root  in  the  ground; 
and  so  have  a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  in 
ponds. 

568.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  and 
some  modem  testimony  likewise,  that  there  be 
some  plants  that  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  sea,  be- 
ing supposed  to  grow  of  some  concretion  of  slime 
from  the  water,  where  the  sun  beateth  hot,  and 
where  the  sea  stirreth  little.  As  for  alga  marina, 
sea  weed,  and  eryngium,  sea  thistle,  both  have 
roots;  but  the  sea  weed  under  the  water,  the  sea 
thistle  but  upon  the  shore. 

569.  The  ancients  have  noted,  that  there  are 
some  herbs  that  grow  out  of  snow  laid  up  close 
together  and  putrefied,  and  that  they  are  all  bitter, 
and  they  name  one  specially,  **  flomus,**  which  we 
call  moth-mullein.  It  is.  certain,  that  worms  are 
found  in  snow  commonly,  like  earth-worms ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  unlike,  that  it  may  likewise  put 
forth  plants. 

570.  The  ancients  have  afi^rmed,  that  there  are 
some  herbs  that  grow  out  of  stone,  which  maybe, 
for  that  it  is  certain  that  toads  have  been  foand 
in  the  middle  of  a  free-stone.  We  see  also  that 
flints,  lying  above  ground,  gather  moss ;  and  wall 
flowers,  and  some  other  flowers,  grow  upon  walls; 
but  whether  upon  the  main  brick  or  stone,  or  whe- 
ther out  of  the  lime  or  chinks,  is  not  well  observ- 
ed :  for  elders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow 
out  of  steeples ;  but  they  manifestly  grow  oat  of 
clefts ;  insomuch  as  when  they  grow  big  they  will 
disjoin  the  stone.  And  besides,  it  is  doubtftil 
whether  the  mortar  itself  putteth  it  forth,  or  whe- 
ther some  seeds  be  not  let  fall  by  birds.  There 
be  likewise  rock-herbs,  but  I  suppose  those  aie 
where  there  is  some  mould  or  earth.  It  hath 
likewise  been  found,  that  great  trees  growing  upon 
quarries  have  put  down  tiieir  root  into  the  stone. 

571.  In  some  mines  in  Germany,  as  is  reported, 
there  grow  in  the  bottom  vegetables,  and  the  work- 
folks  use  to  say  they  have  magical  virtue,  and  will 
not  suffer  men  to  gather  them. 

573.  The  sea  sands  seldom  bear  plants. 
Whereof  the  cause  is  yielded  by  some  of  tiie  an- 
cients, for  that  the  sun  exhaleth  the  moisture  be- 
fore it  can  incorporate  with  the  earth,  and  yield  a 
nourishment  for  the  plant.    And  it  is  afllrmed  alto 
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dttt  sand  kath  always  its  root  in  clay ;  and  that 
there  be  no  Teins  of  sand  any  great  depth  within 
the  earth. 

573*  It  is  eertain,  that  some  plants  pat  forth  for 
m  time  of  their  own  store^  withoat  any  nourish- 
OMnt  from  earth,  water,  stone,  &c,  of  which  vide 
dM  experiment  39. 

ExpaimenU  in  eomort  touMng  foreign  planU. 

574.  It  is  reported,  that  earth  that  was  broaght 
out  of  the  Indies  and  other  remote  countries  for 
ballast  of  ships,  cast  upon  some  grounds  in  Italy, 
did  put  forth  foreign  herbs,  to  us  in  Europe  not 
known;  and,  that  which  is  more,  that  of  their 
roots,  barks,  and  seeds,  contused  together,  and 
mingled  with  other  earth,  and  well  watered  with 
warm  water,  there  came  forth  herbs  much  like  the 
other. 

675.  Plants  brought  out  of  hot  countries  will 
eadesToar  to  put  forth  at  the  same  time  that  they 
vsoally  do  in  their  own  climate ;  and  therefore  to 
pfeserre  them,  there  is  no  more  required,  than  to 
keep  them  from  the  injury  of  putting  back  by  cold. 
It  is  reported  also,  that  grain  out  of  the  hotter 
eonntries  translated  into  the  colder,  will  be  more 
forward  than  the  ordinary  grain  of  the  cold  coun- 
try. It  is  likely  that  this  will  prove  better  in 
grains  than  in  trees,  for  that  grains  are  but  annual, 
nod  so  the  Tirtoe  of  the  seed  is  not  worn  out; 
whereas  in  a  tree  it  b  embased  by  the  ground  to 
which  it  is  remoTod. 

576.  Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter 
oonntries,  being  set  in  the  colder,  will  neverthe- 
less, even  in  those  cold  countries,  being  sown  of 
seeds  late  in  the  spring,  come  up  and  abide  most 
part  of  the  summer;  as  we  find  it  in  orange 
and  lemon  seeds,  &c.,  the  seeds  whereof  sown  in 
Ike  end  of  April  will  bring  forth  excellent  salads, 
mingled  with  other  herbs.  And  I  doubt  not,  but 
Ills  seeds  of  dove-trees,  and  pepper  seeds,  &e.,  if 
llisy  eould  come  hither  gre^n  enough  to  be  sown, 
woold  do  the  like. 

Exptrimemk  in  eonaort  UmdUng  ike  teoMone  in  vohieh 
plant$  come  forth, 

577.  There  be  some  flowers,  blossoms,  grains, 
and  fruits,  which  come  more  early,  and  othera 
which  come  more  late  in  the  year.  The  flowera 
that  come  early  with  us  are  primroses,  violets, 
aaemonies,  water-daffodillies,  crocus  vemns,  and 
some  early  tulips.  And  they  are  all  cold  plants ; 
which  therefore,  as  it  should  seem,  have  a  quicker 
perception  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  increasing  than  the 
Hot  herbs  have;  as  a  cold  hand  will  sooner  find  a 
little  warmth  than  a  hot  And  those  that  come 
aext  aftw  are  wallflowers,  cowslips,  hyacinths, 
fosemary  flowers,  &c.,  and  after  them  pinks,  roses, 
lower-de-loees,  kc^  and  the  latest  are  gillyflowen, 
kotyoaks,  larksfoot,  &c.  The  earliest  blossoms 
am  the  blossoms  of  peaches,  almonds,  cornelians, 
msiecioiiSt  Ac,  and  they  are  of  sneh  trees  as  have 


much  moisture,  either  watery  or  oily.  And  there- ' 
fore  crocus  vemus  also  being  an  herb  that  hath  an 
oily  juice,  putteth  forth  early;  for  those  also  find 
the  sun  sooner  than  the  drier  trees.  The  grains 
are,  firat,  rye  and  wheat,  then  oats  and  barley,  then 
peas  and  betans.  For  though  green  peas  and 
beans  be  eaten  sooner,  yet  the  dry  ones  that  are 
used  for  horse  meat,  are  ripe  last;  and  it  seemeth 
that  the  fatter  grain  cometh  firat.  The  earliest 
fruits  are  strawberries,  cherries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants; and  after  them  early  apples,  early  pears, 
apricots,  rasps ;  and  after  them  damascenes,  and 
most  kind  of  plums,  peaches,  &c.,  and  the  latest 
are  apples,  wardens,  grapes,  nuts,  quinces,  al- 
monds, sloes,  brier-berries,  hips,  median,  services, 
cornelians,  &c. 

578.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  commonly,  trees 
that  ripen  latest  blossom  soonest;  as  peaches,  cor- 
nelians, sloes,  almonds,  kc, ;  and  it  seemeth  to  be 
a  work  of  providence  that  they  blossom  so  soon ; 
for  otherwise  they  could  not  have  the  sun  long 
enough  to  ripen. 

579.  There  be  fruits,  but  rarely,  that  come  twice 
a  year ;  as  some  peara,  strawberries,  &c.  And  it 
seemeth  they  are  such  as  abound  with  nourish- 
ment ;  whereby  after  one  period,  before  the  sun 
waxeth  too  weak,  they  can  endure  another.  The 
violet  also,  amongst  flowera,  cometh  twice  a  year, 
especially  the  double  white ;  and  that  also  is  a 
plant  full  of  moisture.  Roses  come  twice,  but  it 
is  not  without  cutting,  as  hath  been  formerly  said. 

580.  In  Muscovy,  though  the  corn  come  not  up 
till  late  spring,  yet  their  harvest  is  as  early  as 
ours.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  strength  of  the 
ground  is  kept  in  with  the  snow;  and  we  see 
with  us,  that  if  it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  com- 
monly a  more  plentiful  year;  and  after  those 
kind  of  wintere  likewise,  the  flowera  and  corn, 
which  are  earlier  and  later,  do  come  commonly 
at  once,  and  at  the  same  time,  which  trou- 
bleth  the  husbandman  many  times;  for  you  shall 
have  red  roses  and  damask  roses  come  together ; 
and  likewise  the  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley. 
But  this  happeneth  ever,  for  that  the  earlier  stay- 
eth  for  the  later,  and  not  that  the  later  cometh 
sooner. 

58 1.  There  be  divere  fruit  trees  in  the  hotcoun- 
tries,  which  have  blossoms,  and  young  fruit,  and 
ripe  fruit,  almost  all  the  year  succeeding  one  an- 
other. And  it  is  said  the  orange  hath  the  like  with 
us  for  a  great  part  of  summer,  and  so  also  hath  the 
fig.  And  no  doubt  the  natural  motion  of  plants  is 
to  have  so ;  but  that  either  they  want  juice  to 
spend,  or  they  meet  with  the  cold  of  the  winter; 
and  therefore  this  circle  of  ripening  cannot  be  but 
in  succulent  plants  and  hot  countries. 

583.  Some  herbs  are  but  annual,  and  die,  rooi 
and  all,  once  a  year :  as  borage,  lettuce,  cucum- 
bera,  musk-melons,  basil,  tobacco,  mustard-seed, 
and  all  kinds  of  com:  some  continaemany  yean« 
as  hyssop,   gennander,  laveDder«   fennel,  &e 
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The  caase  of  the  dying  b  double ;  the  first  is  the 
tenderness  and  weakness  of  the  seed,  which  niak- 
eth  the  period  in  a  small  time :  as  it  is  in  borage^ 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  com,  &c^  and  therefoie  none 
of  these  are  hot.  The  other  cause  n,  for  that 
some  herbs  can  worse  endure  cold ;  as  basil,  tobac- 
co, mustard-seed.  And  these  hsTe  all  much  heat. 

HxperimenU  in  tonaort  touching  the  lotting  of  herbo 
andtrecM* 
563.  The  lasting  of  plants  is  most  in  those  that 
are  largest  of  bod  j ;  as  oaks,  dm,  chestnut,  the 
loat-tree,  &c.,  and  this  holdeth  in  trees;  but  in 
herbs  it  is  often  contrary :  for  borage,  colewort, 
pompions,  which  are  herbs  of  the  largest  sixe,  are 
of  small  durance ;  whereas  hyssop,  winternsaTOury, 
germander,  thyme,  sage,  will  last  long.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  trees  last  according  to  the 
strengtli  and  quantity  of  their  sap  and  juice,  being 
well  munited  by  their  bark  against  the  injuries  of 
the  air ;  but  herbs  draw  a  weak  juice  and  have  a 
sod  stalk,  and  therefore  those  amongst  them  which 
last  longest  are  herbs  of  strong  smell,  and  with  a 
sticky  stalk. 

584.  Trees  that  bear  mast,  and  nuts,  are  com- 
monly more  lasting  than  those  that  bear  fruits, 
especially  the  moister  fruits;  as  oaks,  beeches, 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  almonds,  pine  trees,  &c.  last 
longer  than  apple*,  pears,  plums,  &c.  The  cause 
is,  the  fatness  and  oiliness  of  the  sap,  which  CTcr 
wasteth  less  than  the  more  watery. 

585.  Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late  in 
the  year,  and  cast  them  likewise  late,  are  more 
lasting  than  those  that  sprout  their  leaTcs  early, 
or  shed  them  betimes.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
late  coming  forth  showeth  a  moisture  more  fixed, 
and  the  other  loose  and  more  easily  resolved.  And 
the  same  cause  is,  that  wild  trees  last  longer  than 
garden  trees;  and  in  the  same  kind,  those  whose 
fruit  is  acid  more  than  those  whose  fruit  is  sweet. 

586.  Nothing  procureth  the  lasting  of  trees, 
bushes,  and  herbs,  so  much  as  often  cutting,  for 
every  cutting  causeth  a  renovation  of  the  juice  of 
the  plant;  that  it  neither  goeth  so  far,  nor  riseth 
so  faintly,  as  when  the  plant  is  not  cut;  inso- 
much as  annual  plants,  if  you  cut  them  season- 
ably, and  will  spare  the  use  of  them,  and  suf- 
fer them  to  come  up  still  young,  will  last  more 
years  than  one,  as  hath  been  partly  touched ;  such 
as  is  lettuce,  purslane,  cucumber,  and  the  like. 
And  for  great  trees,  we  see  almost  all  overgrown 
trees  in  churchyards,  or  near  ancient  buildings, 
and  the  like,  are  pollards,  or  dottards,  and  not 
trees  at  their  Ml  height. 

587.  Some  experiment  would  be  made,  how  by 
art  to  make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordi- 
nary period  ;  as  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheat,  &c.  last 
■  whole  year.  You  must  ever  presuppose,  that 
you  handle  it  so  as  the  winter  killeth  it  not,  for 
we  speak  only  of  prolonging  the  natural  period. 
I  conceive  that  the  rule  will  hold»  that  whatso- 


ever maketh  the  herb  come  later  tiian  at  its  time^ 
will  make  it  last  longer  time :  it  were  good  to  try 
it  in  a  stalk  of  wheat,  &c.  set  in  the  shade,  and 
encompassed  with  a  case  of  wood,  not  touching 
the  straw,  to  keep  out  open  air. 

As  for  the  preservation  of  firuits  and  plants,  as 
well  upon  the  tree  or  stalk,  as  gathered,  we  shall 
handle  it  under  the  title  of  conservation  of  bodies. 

ExparimenU  in  eomori  touching  the  mtendfigmte 
cfplanU* 

588.  The  particular  figures  of  plants  we  leave 
to  their  descriptions ;  but  some  few  things  in  ge- 
neral we  will  observe.  Trees  and  herbs,  in  the 
grrowing  forth  of  their  boughs  and  branchea,  are 
not  figured,  and  keep  no  oider.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  sap  being  restrained  in  the  rind  and  bark, 
breaketh  not  forth  at  all,  as  in  the  bodies  of  trees, 
and  stalks  of  herbs,  till  they  begin  to  branch ;  and 
then  when  they  make  an  eruption,  they  break 
forth  casually,  where  they  find  best  vray  in  the 
bark  or  rind.  It  is  true,  that  some  trees  are  mors 
scattered  in  their  boughs ;  as  sallow-trees,  warden- 
trees,  quince-trees,  medlar-trees,  lemon-trees,  dec.: 
some  are  more  in  the  form  of  a  pyramis,  and  come 
almost  to  todd ;  as  the  pear-tree,  which  the  critics 
will  have  to  bonow  his  name  of  h^  fire,  orange- 
trees,  fir-trees,  service-trees,  lime-trees,  k/c.i  uid 
some  are  more  spread  and  broad ;  as  beeches,  horn- 
beam, &c.,  the  rest  are  more  indififerent.  The  cause 
of  scattering  the  boughs,  is  the  hasty  breaking  forth 
of  the  sap ;  and  therefore  those  trees  rise  not  in 
a  body  of  any  height,  but  branch  near  the  ground. 
The  cause  of  the  pyramis  is  the  keeping  in  of  the 
sap  long  before  it  branch ;  and  the  spending  of  it, 
when  it  beginneth  to  branch,  by  equal  degrees. 
The  spreading  is  caused  by  the  carrying  up  of 
the  sap  plentifully  without  expense;  and  then 
putting  it  forth  speedily  and  at  once. 

589.  There  be  divers  herbs,  but  no  trees,  that 
may  be  said  to  have  some  kind  of  order  in  the 
putting  forth  their  leaves ;  for  they  have  Joints  or 
knuckles,  as  it  were  stops  in  their  germination ; 
as  have  gillyflowers,  pinks,  fennel,  com,  reeds, 
and  canes.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  the 
sap  ascendeth  unequally,  and  doth,  as  it  were, 
tire  and  stop  by  the  way.  And  it  seemeth  they 
have  some  closeness  and  hardness  in  their  stalk, 
which  hindereth  the  sap  from  going  up,  until  it 
hath  gathered  into  a  knot,  and  so  is  more  urged 
to  put  forth.  And  therefore  they  sre  most  of 
them  hollow  when  the  stalk  is  dry,  as  fennel-stalk, 
stubble,  and  canes. 

590.  Flowers  have  all  exquisite  figures ;  and 
the  flower  numbers  are  chiefly  five,  and  four ;  as 
in  primroses,  brier-roses,  single  musk  roses,  singki 
pinks,  and  gillyflowers,  &c.,  which  have  five 
leaves:  lilies,  flower-de-luces,  borage,  bogloss, 
dec.,  which  have  four  leaves.  But  some  pot  forth 
leaves  not  numbered ;  but  they  are  ever  small 
ons0;  as  maiygolds,  trsfbils,  te.    We  set  alts. 
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that  the  sockets  mud  supporters  of  flowers  are 
figured;  as  in  the  fire  brethren  of  the  rose, 
•oeksts  of  gillyflowers,  &e.  Leayes  also  are 
nil  figured ;  some  ronnd ;  some  long ;  none  sqaare ; 
and  many  jagged  on  the  sides:  which  leares  of 
flowers  seldom  are.  For  I  account  the  jagging 
of  pinks  and  gillyflowers  to  be  like  the  inequality 
of  oak  leaves,  or  Tine  leaTcs,  or  the  like :  but 
they  seldom  or  never  hare  any  small  purls. 

HxforimenU  in  eonmrt  touching  $ame  principal  dif- 
ferenecM  in  plants. 

691.  Of  plants,  some  few  put  forth  their  blos- 
soms before  their  leares ;  as  almonds,  peaches, 
oornelians,  black  thorn,  &o. ;  but  most  put  forth 
some  lesTes  before  their  blossoms;  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  white  thorn,  iic.  The 
eaase  is,  for  that  those  that  put  forth  their  blos- 
soms first,  hare  either  an  acute  and  sharp  spirit, 
and  therefore  commonly  they  all  put  forth  early 
in  the  spring,  and  ripen  Tory  late ;  as  most  of 
the  particulars  before  mentioned,  or  else  an  oily 
jnaee,  which  is  apter  to  put  out  flowers  than  leares. 

693.  Of  plants,  some  are  green  all  winter; 
oliieis  cast  their  leares.  There  are  green  all 
winter,  holly,  iry,  box,  fir,  yew,  cjrpress,  juniper, 
bsys,  rosemary,  &c.  The  cause  of  the  holding 
giaen,  is  the  close  and  compact  substance  of  their 
leares,  snd  the  pedicles  of  them.  And  the  cause 
of  tiiat  again  is,  either  the  tough  and  riscous  juice 
of  the  plant,  or  the  strength  and  heat  thereof. 
Of  the  first  sort  is  holly,  which  is  of  so  riscous  a 
jniee  as  they  make  birdlime  of  the  bark  of  it. 
The  stalk  of  iry  is  tough,  and  not  fragile,  as  we 
aae  in  other  small  twigs  dry.  Fir,  yieldeth  pitch. 
Box  is  a  fast  heary  wood,  as  we  see  it  in  bowls. 
Yew  is  a  strong  and  tough  wood,  as  we  see  it  in 
bows.  Of  the  second  sort  is  juniper,  which  is  a 
wood  odorate,  and  maketh  a  hot  fire.  Bays  is 
likewise  a  hot  and  aromatical  wood ;  and  so  is 
rosemsry  for  a  shrub.  As  for  the  leares,  their 
density  appeareth«  in  that  either  they  are  smooth 
and  shining,  as  in  bays,  holly,  iry,  box,  &c,  or  in 
that  they  are  hard  and  spiry,  as  in  the  rest.  And 
trial  would  be  made  of  grafting  of  rosemary,  and 
bays,  and  box,  upon  a  hoUy-stock,  because  they 
■re  planta  that  come  all  winter.  It  were  good  to 
try  it  also  with  grafts  of  other  trees,  either  firuit 
trees,  or  wild  trees,  to  see  whether  they  will  not 
jrield  their  fruit,  or  bear  their  leares  later  and 
longer  in  the  winter;  because  the  sap  of  the 
holly  putteth  forth  most  in  the  winter.  It  may 
be  dso  a  mexerion-tree,  grafted  upon  a  holly,  will 
prore  both  an  earlier  and  a  greater  tree. 

593.  There  be  some  plants  that  bear  no  flower 
and  yet  bear  fruit ;  there  be  some  that  bear  flowers 
and  no  fruit;  there  be  some  that  bear  neither 
flowers  nor  fruit.  Most  of  the  great  timber  trees, 
as  oaks,  beeches,  &c.  bear  no  apparent  flowers ; 
•ome  few  likewise  of  the  fruit  trees,  as  mulberry, 
walnut,  kCf  and  some  shrubs,  as  juniper,  holly. 


&c.,  bear  no  flowers.  Dirers  herbs  also  bear 
seeds,  which  is  as  the  fruit,  and  yet  bear  no 
flowers,  as  purdane,&o.  Those  that  bear  flowers 
and  no  fruit  are  few,  as  the  double  cherry,  the 
sallow,  &c.  But  for  the  cherry,  it  b  doubtful 
whether  it  be  not  by  art  or  culture;  for  if  it  be 
by  art,  then  trial  would  be  made,  whether  apple 
and  other  fruit  blossoms  may  not  be  doubled. 
There  are  some  few  that  bear  neither  fruit  nor 
flower,  as  the  elm,  poplars,  box,  brakes,  &c 

694.  There  be  some  plants,  that  shoot  still  up- 
wards and  can  support  themselres,  as  the  great- 
est part  of  trees  uid  plants;  there  be  some  other 
that  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind  about  other 
trees  or  props,  and  cannot  support  themselres, 
as  rines,  iry,  brier,  briony,  woodbines,  hops, 
climatis,  camomile,  &o.  The  cause  is,  as  hath 
been  partly  touched,  for  that  all  plants  naturally 
more  upwards;  but  if  the  sap  put  op  too  fast,  it 
maketh  a  slender  stalk,  which  will  not  support 
the  weight;  and  therefore  these  latter  sort  are  all 
swift  and  hasty  comers. 

ExperimaiU  in  contort  touching  all  manner  of  com. 
poaU^  and  hclpc  of  ground, 

596.  The  first  and  most  ordinary  help  is  ster- 
coration.  The  sheep's  dung  is  one  of  the  best; 
and  next  the  dung  of  kine :  and  thirdly,  that  of 
horses,  which  is  held  to  be  somewhat  too  hot 
unless  it  be  mingled.  That  of  pigeons  for  a  gar- 
den, as  a  small  quantity  of  ground,  excelleth. 
The  ordering  of  dung  is,  if  the  ground  be  arable, 
to  spread  it  immediately  before  the  ploughing 
and  sowing ;  and  so  to  plough  it  in  :  for  if  you 
spread  it  long  before,  the  sun  will  draw  out  much 
of  the  fatness  of  the  dung :  if  the  ground  be  graz- 
ing ground,  to  spread  it  somewhat  late  towards 
winter,  that  the  sun  may  hare  the  less  power  to 
dry  it  up.  As  for  special  composts  for  gardens, 
as  a  hot  bed,  iic.  we  hare  handled  them  before. 

596.  The  second  kind  of  compost  is,  the 
spreading  of  dirers  kinds  of  earths ;  as  marie, 
chalk,  sea  sand,  earth  upon  earth,  pond  earth ;  and 
the  mixtures  of  them.  Marie  is  thought  to  be 
the  best,  as  baring  most  fatness ;  and  not  heating 
the  ground  too  much.  The  next  is  sea  sand, 
which  no  doubt  obtaineth  a  special  rirtue  by  the 
salt;  for  salt  is  the  first  rudiment  of  life.  Chalk 
orer-heateth  the  ground  a  little;  and  therefore  is 
best  upon  cold  clay  grounds,  or  moist  grounds ; 
but  I  heard  a  great  husband  say,  that  it  was  a 
common  error,  to  think  that  chalk  helpeth  arable 
ground,  but  helpeth  not  grazing  grounds ;  where- 
as, indeed,  it  helpeth  grass  as  well  as  com :  but 
that  which  breedeth  the  error  is,  because  after 
the  chalking  of  the  ground  they  wear  it  out  with 
many  crops  without  rest,  and  then  indeed  after- 
wards it  will  bear  little  grass,  because  the  ground 
is  tired  out.  It  were  good  to  try  the  laying  of 
chalk  upon  arable  grounds  a  little  while  before 
ploughing;  and  to  plough  it  in  as  they  do  the 
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dung ;  bat  then  it  must  be  friable  first  bj  rain  or 
lying.  As  for  earth,  it  composeth  itself;  for  I 
knew  a  great  garden  that  had  a  field,  in  a  manner, 
poured  upon  it,  and  it  did  bear  fruit  excellently 
the  first  year  of  the  planting :  for  the  surface  ti 
the  earth  is  erer  the  fruitfulest.  And  earth  so 
prepared  hath  a  double  surface.  But  it  is  true, 
as  I  conceiye,  that  such  earth  as  hath  saltpetre 
bred  in  it,  if  you  can  procure  it  without  too  much 
charge,  doth  excel,  llie  way  to  hasten  the  breed- 
ing of  sal^>etre,  is  to  forbid  the  sun,  and  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  And  therefore  if  you  make 
a  large  horel,  thatched,  orer  some  quantity  of 
ground ;  nay,  if  you  do  but  plank  the  ground  over, 
it  will  breed  saltpetre.  As  for  pond  earth,  or 
river  earth,  it  is  a  very  good  compost;  especially 
if  the  pond  have  been  long  uncleansed,  and  so 
the  water  be  not  too  hungry :  and  I  judge  it  will 
oe  yet  better  if  there  be  some  mixture  of  chalk. 

597.  The  third  help  of  ground  is,  by  some 
other  substances  that  have  a  virtue  to  make  ground 
fertile,  though  they  be  not  merely  earth ;  where- 
in ashes  excel ;  insomuch  as  the  countries  about 
^tna  and  Vesuvius  have  a  kind  of  amends  made 
them,  for  the  mischief  the  irruptions  many  times 
do,  by  the  exceeding  fruitful ness  of  the  soil,  caus- 
ed by  the  ashes  scattered  about.  Soot  also, 
though  thin  spread  in  a  field  or  garden,  is  tried 
to  be  a  very  good  compost.  For  salt,  it  is  too 
costly ;  but  it  is  tried,  that  mingled  with  seed- 
corn,  and  sown  together,  it  doth  good :  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  chalk  in  powder,  mingled  with 
seed-corn,  would  do  good ;  perhaps  as  much  as 
chalking  the  ground  all  over.  As  for  the  steep- 
ing of  the  seeds  in  several  mixtures  with  water 
to  give  them  vigour,  or  watering  grounds  with 
compost  water,  we  have  spoken  of  them  before. 

598.  The  fourth  help  of  ground  is,  the  suffering 
of  vegetables  to  die  into  the  ground,  and  so  to 
fatten  it;  as  the  stubble  of  com,  especially  peas. 
Brakes  cast  upon  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  will  make  it  very  fruitful.  It  were  good 
also  to  try  whether  leaves  of  trees  swept  together, 
with  some  chalk  and  dung  mixed,  to  give  them 
more  heart,  would  not  make  a  good  compost;  for 
there  is  nothing  lost  so  much  as  leaves  of  trees ; 
and  as  they  lie  scattered,  and  without  mixture, 
ttiey  rather  make  the  ground  sour  than  otherwise. 


599.  The  fifth  help  of  ground  is,  heat  and 
warmth.  It  hath  been  anciently  practised  to  bum 
heath,  and  ling,  and  sedge,  with  the  vantage  of  the 
wind,  upon  the  ground.  We  see  that  warmth 
of  walls  and  inclosures  mendeth  ground :  we  see 
also,  that  lying  open  to  the  south  mendeth  ground : 
we  see  again,  that  the  foldings  of  sheep  help 
ground,  as  well  by  their  warmth  as  by  their 
compost:  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
covering  of  the  ground  with  brakes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter,  whereof  we  spake  in  the  latl 
experiment,  helpeth  it  not,  by  reason  of  the 
warmth.  Nay,  some  very  good  husbands  do  sus- 
pect, that  the  gathering  up  of  flints  in  flinty 
ground,  and  laying  them  on  heaps,  which  te 
much  used^  is  no  good  husbandry,  for  that  they 
would  keep  the  ground  warm. 

600.  The  sixth  help  of  grounds  is  by  wateriiif 
and  irrigation,  which  is  in  two  manners ;  the  one 
by  letting  in  and  shutting  out  waters  at  season* 
able  times :  for  water,  at  some  seasons,  and  with 
reasonable  stay,  doth  good;  but  at  some  other 
seasons,  and  with  too  long  stay,  doth  hurt:  and 
this  serveth  only  for  meadows  which  are  along 
some  river.  The  other  way  is,  to  bring  water 
from  some  hanging  grounds  where  there  are 
springs,  into  the  lower  grounds,  carrying  it  in 
some  long  furrows;  and  from  those  furrows* 
drawing  it  traverse  to  spread  the  water.  And 
this  maketh  an  excellent  improvement,  both  foi 
com  and  grass.  It  is  the  richer,  if  those  hanging 
grounds  be  fruitful,  because  it  washeth  off  some 
of  the  fatness  of  the  earth ;  but  howsoever  it  pn>- 
fiteth  much.  Generally  where  there  are  greet 
overflows  in  fens,  or  the  like,  the  drowning  of 
them  in  the  winter  maketh  the  summer  following 
more  fruitful :  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  it  keep- 
eth  the  ground  warm,  and  nourisheth  it.  But 
the  fen-men  hold,  that  the  sewers  must  be  kept 
so  as  the  water  may  not  stay  too  long  in  the 
spring  till  the  weeds  and  sedge  be  grown  ap ; 
for  then  the  ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  whieh 
keepeth  out  the  sun,  and  so  continueth  the  wet; 
whereby  it  will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  year. 
Thus  much  for  irrigation.  But  for  avoidances,  and 
drainings  of  water,  where  there  is  too  much,  and 
the  helps  of  ground  in  that  kind,  we  shall 
of  them  in  another  place. 
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EaperimenU  in  eoruort  Unuhing  the  affinitia  and 
diferenea  bdween  planU  and  animate  bodiee, 
601.  The  diflerences  between  animate  and  in- 
snimate  bodies,  we  shall  handle  fall  j  under  the 
title  of  life,  and  living  spirits,  and  powers.  We 
nhall  therefore  make  bat  a  brief  mention  of  them 
•II  this  place.  The  main  differences  are  two.  All 
bodies  hsTe  spirits,  and  pneumatical  parts  within 
tiiem :  bnt  the  main  differences  between  animate 
and  Inanimate  are  two :  the  first  is,  that  the  spirits 
of  things  animate  are  all  continued  with  them- 
selTes,  and  are  branched  in  Teins,  and  secret 
oanals,  as  blood  is :  and  in  living  creatures,  the 
qptritshave  not  only  branches,  but  certain  cells  or 
seats,  where  the  principal  spirits  do  reside,  and 
whereunto  the  rest  do  resort;  but  the  spirits 
in  things  inanimate  are  shut  in,  and  cut  off 
bj  the  tangible  parts,  and  are  not  penrious 
one  to  another,  as  air  is  in  snow.  The  second 
main  difference  is,  that  the  spirits  of  animate  bo- 
dies are  all  in  some  degree,  more  or  less,  kindled 
and  inflamed;  and  have  a  fine  commixture  of 
iame,  and  an  aerial  substance.  But  inanimate 
bodies  hare  their  spirits  no  whit  inflamed  or  kin- 
dled. And  this  difference  consisteth  not  in  the 
boat  or  coolness  of  spirits ;  for  cloves  and  other 
apices,  naphtha  and  petroleum,  have  exceeding  hot 
qilrits,  hotter  a  great  deal  than  oil,  wax,  or  tal- 
low, &c.,  but  not  inflamed.  And  when  any  of 
thoae  weak  and  temperate  bodies  come  to  be  in- 
iamed,  then  they  gadier  a  much  greater  heat  than 
others  hare  uninflamed,  besides  their  light  and 
motion,  &c. 

603.  The  differences,  which  are  secondary,  and 
proceed  from  these  two  radical  differences,  are, 
ilrst,  plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate,  which 
inanimate  bodies  are  not ;  for  look  how  far  the 
apirit  is  able  to  spread  and  continue  itself,  so  far 
goeth  the  shape  of  figure,  and  then  is  determined. 
Sooondly,  plants  do  nourish,  inanimate  bodies  do 
not;  they  hare  an  accretion,  but  no  alimentation. 
Hiirdly,  plants  have  a  period  of  life,  which  in- 
animate bodies  have  not.  Fourthly,  they  have  a 
soeeesstonand  propagation  of  their  kind  which  is 
not  in  bodies  inanimate. 

603.  The  differences  between  plants,  and  me- 
tala  or  fossils,  besides  those  four  before-men- 
tioned, for  metals  I  hold  inanimate,  are  these; 
ilrst,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants ;  se- 
condly, they  are  more  solid  and  hard ;  thirdly, 
iSttsj  are  wholly  subterrany ;  whereas  plants  are 
part  above  earth  and  part  under  earth. 

604.  There  be  very  few  creatures  that  partici- 
pate of  the  nature  of  plants  and  metals  both ; 
coral  is  one  of  the  nearest  of  both  kinds :  another  is 
Titriol,  for  that  is  aptest  to  sprout  with  moisture. 

805.  Another  special  afllnity  is  between  plants 
Vol.  U  —11 


and  mould  or  putrefaction ;  for  all  putrefaction,  if 
it  dissolve  not  in  arefaction,  will  in  the  end  issue 
into  plants  or  living  creatures  bred  of  putrefac- 
tion. I  account  moss,  and  mushrooms,  and  aga- 
ric, and  other  of  those  kinds,  to  be  but  moulds 
of  the  ground,  walls,  and  trees,  and  the  like. 
As  for  flesh,  and  fish,  and  plants  themselves,  and 
a  number  of  other  things,  afler  a  mouldiness,  or 
rottenness,  or  corrupting,  they  will  fall  to  breed 
worms.  These  putrefactions,  which  have  afllnity 
with  plants,  have  this  difiference  from  them :  that 
they  have  no  succession  or  propagation,  though 
they  nourish,  and  have  a  period  of  life,  and  have 
likewise  some  figure. 

606.  I  lef^  once  by  chance  a  citron  cut,  in  a 
close  room,  for  three  summer  months  that  I  was 
absent ;  and  at  my  return  there  were  grown  forth, 
out  of  the  pith  cut,  tufts  of  hairs  an  inch  long, 
with  little  black  heads,  as  if  they  would  have 
been  some  herb. 

Experimente  in  consort  touching  the  affinities  and 
differences  (^plants  and  Uving  creatures^  and  the 
eonfiners  and  participles  of  them. 

607.  The  affinities  and  differences  between 
plants  and  living  creatures  are  these  that  follow. 
They  have  both  of  them  spirits  continued,  and 
branched,  and  also  inflamed.  But  first  in  living 
creatures,  the  spirits  have  a  cell  or  seat,  which 
plants  have  not :  as  was  also  formerly  said.  And 
secondly,  the  spirits  of  living  creatures  hold  more 
of  flame  than  the  spirits  of  plants  do.  And  these 
two  are  the  radical  differences.  For  the  secondary 
differences,  they  are  as  follow: — ^First  plants 
are  all  flxed  to  the  earth,  whereas  all  living  crea- 
tures are  severed,  and  of  themselves.  Secondly, 
living  creatures  have  local  motion,  plants  have  not. 
Thirdly,  living  creatures  nourish  from  their  upper 
parts,  by  the  mouth  chiefly ;  plants  nourish  from  be- 
low, namely,  from  the  roots.  Fourthly,  plants  have 
their  seed  and  seminal  parts  uppermost ;  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermost ;  and  therefore  it 
was  said,  not  elegantly  alone,  but  philosophi* 
oally ;  «« Homo  est  planta  inversa  ;*'  Man  is  like 
a  plant  turned  upwards :  for  the  root  in  plants  is 
as  the  head  in  living  creatures.  Fifthly,  living 
creatures  have  a  more  exact  figure  than  plants. 
Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversity  of 
organs  within  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  wen*^  in- 
ward figures,  than  plants  have.  Seventhly,  liv- 
ing creatures  have  sense,  which  plants  have 
not.  Eighthly,  living  creatures  have  voluntary 
motion,  which  plants  have  not. 

606.  For  the  difference  of  sexes  in  plants  they 
are  oftentimes  by  name  distinguished,  as  malo- 
piony,  female-piony,  male-rosemary,  female-rose- 
mary, he-holly,  sho-hoUy,  to ;  bnt  generation  b/ 
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copulation  certainly  eztendeth  not  to  plants.  The 
nearest  approach  of  it  is  between  the  he-palm  and 
the  she-palm,  which,  as  thej  report,  if  they  growr 
near,  incline  the  one  to  the  other,  insomuch  as  that, 
which  is  more  strange,  they  doabt  not  to  report, 
that  to  keep  the  trees  upright  from  bending,  they 
tie  ropes  or  lines  from  the  one  to  the  other,  that 
the  contact  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  contact  of 
a  middle  body.  But  this  may  be  feigned,  or  at 
least  amplified.  Nevertheless  I  am  apt  enough 
to  think,  that  this  same  binarium  of  a  stronger 
and  a  weaker,  like  unto  masculine  and  feminine, 
doth  hold  in  all  living  bodies.  It  is  confounded 
sometimes,  as  in  some  creatures  of  putrefaction, 
wherein  no  marks  of  distinction  appear :  and  it  is 
doubled  sometimes,  as  in  hermaphrodites:  but  ge- 
nerally there  is  a  degree  of  strength  in  most  species. 

609.  The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants 
and  living  creatures,  are  such  chiefly  as  are  fixed, 
and  have  no  local  motion  of  remove,  though  they 
have  a  motion  in  their  parts,  such  as  are  oysters, 
cockles,  and  such  like.  There  is  a  fabulous  nar- 
ration, that  in  the  northern  countries  there  should 
be  an  herb  that  groweth  in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb, 
and  feedeth  upon  the  grass,  in  such  sort  as  it  will 
bare  the  grass  round  about.  But  I  suppose  that 
the  figure  maketh  the  fable ;  for  so,  we  see,  there 
be  bee-flowers,  &c.  And  as  for  the  grass,  it  seem- 
eth  the  plant  having  a  great  stalk  and  top  doth 
prey  upon  the  grass  a  good  way  about,  by  draw- 
ing the  juice  of  the  earth  from  it. 

ExperimenU  promiaewnu  towJUng  planU, 

610.  The  Indian  fig  boweth  its  roots  down  so 
low  in  one  year,  as  of  itself  it  taketh  root  again, 
and  so  multiplieth  from  root  to  root,  making  of 
one  tree  a  kind  of  wood.  The  cause  is  the  plenty 
of  the  sap,  and  the  softness  of  the  stalk,  which 
maketh  the  bough,  being  over-loaden,  and  not 
stiffly  upheld,  weigh  down.  It  hath  leaves  as 
broad  as  a  little  target,  but  the  fruit  no  bigger 
than  beans.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  continual 
shade  increaseth  the  leaves,  and  abateth  the  fruit, 
which  nevertheless  is  of  a  pleasant  taste.  And 
that  no  doubt  is  caused  by  the  suppleness  and 
gentleness  of  the  juice  of  that  plant,  being  that 
which  maketh  the  boughs  also  so  flexible. 

611.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
there  is  a  certain  Indian  tree,  having  few  but  very 
great  leaves,  three  cubits  long  and  two  broad,  and 
that  the  fruit,  being  of  good  taste,  groweth  out 
of  the  bark.  It  may  be,  there  be  plants  that  pour 
out  the  sap  so  fast,  as  they  have  no  leisure  either 
to  divide  into  many  leaves,  or  to  put  forth  stalks 
to  the  fruit.  With  us,  trees,  generally,  have 
small  leaves  in  comparison.  The  fig  hath  the 
greatest;  and  next  it  the  vine,  mulberry,  and 
sycamore,  and  the  least  are  those  of  the  willow, 
birch,  and  thorn.  But  there  be  found  herbs  with 
fnr  greater  leaves  than  any  tree ;  as  the  bur,  gourd, 
raeiunb«i  sail  eolewort.    The  cause  is,  like  to 


that  of  the  Indian  fig,  the  hasty  and  plentifol 
putting  forth  of  the  sap. 

613.  There  be  three  things  in  use  for  swee^ 
ness;  sugar,  honey,  manna.  For  sugar,  to  the 
ancients  it  was  scarce  known,  and  little  used. 
It  is  found  in  canes :  Query ^  whether  to  the  fiitt 
knuckle,  or  further  up  ?  And  whether  the  vary 
bark  of  tlie  cane  itself  do  yield  sugar  or  no  1  For 
honey,  the  bee  maketh  it,  or  gathereth  it;  bat  I 
have  heard  from  one  that  was  industrious  in  ho** 
bandry,  that  the  labour  of  the  bee  is  about  ihm 
wax ;  and  that  he  hath  known  in  the  beginniii|f 
of  May  honeycombs  empty  of  honey ;  and  with- 
in a  fortnight,  when  the  sweet  dews  fiill,  filled 
like  a  cellar.  It  is  reported  also  by  some  of  te 
ancients,  that  there  is  a  tree  called  occhus,  in  ihm 
valleys  of  Hyrcania,  that  distilleth  honey  in  te 
mornings.  It  is  not  unlike  that  the  sap  vad  team 
of  some  trees  may  be  sweet.  It  may  be  alto^ 
that  some  sweet  juices,  fit  for  many  uses,  may  be 
concocted  out  of  fruits,  to  the  thickness  of  honey, 
or  perhaps  of  sugar;  the  likeliest  are  raisins  of 
the  sun,  figs,  and  currants ;  the  means  may  be  in- 
quired. 

613.  The  ancients  report  of  a  tree  by  the  Per- 
sian sea,  upon  the  shore  sands,  which  is  nourish- 
ed with  the  salt  water;  and  when  the  tide  ebbedif 
you  shall  see  the  roots  as  it  were  bare  withovl 
bark,  being  as  it  seemeth  corroded  by  the  nlty 
and  grasping  the  sands  like  a  crab ;  which  ns- 
vertheless  brareth  a  fruit.  It  were  good  to  tiy 
some  hard  trees,  as  a  service-tree,  or  fir-tree,  hjf 
setting  them  within  the  sands. 

614.  There  be  of  plants  which  they  ase  lor 
garments,  these  that  follow :  hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
nettles,  whereof  they  make  nettle-cloth,  sericom, 
which  is  a  growing  silk ;  they  make  also  cablet 
of  the  bark  of  lime  trees.  It  is  the  stalk  that 
maketh  the  filaceous  matter  commonly;  andeome- 
times  the  down  that  groweth  above. 

615.  They  have  in  some  countries  a  plant  of 
a  rosy  colour,  which  shutteth  in  the  night,  open- 
eth  in  the  morning,  and  openeth  wide  at  noon; 
which  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  say  is  a 
plant  that  sleepeth.  There  be  sleepers  enongh 
then ;  for  almost  all  flowers  do  the  like. 

616.  Some  plants  there  are,  but  rare,  that  have 
a  mossy  or  downy  root;  and  likewise  that  have  m 
number  of  threads,  like  beards,  as  mandrakee, 
whereof  witches  and  impostors  make  an  ngly 
image,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  face  at  the  top  of  the 
root,  and  leaving  those  strings  to  make  a  broed 
beard  down  to  the  foot.  Also  there  is  a  kind  of 
nard  in  Crete,  being  a  kind  of  phu,  that  hwA  e 
root  hairy,  like  a  rough-footed  dove's  foot.  Se 
as  you  may  see,  there  are  of  roots,  bulbous  roolt, 
fibrous  roots,  and  hirsute  roots.  And,  I  take  11, 
in  the  bulbous,  the  sap  hasteneth  most  to  the  air 
and  sun ;  in  the  fibrous,  the  sap  delighteth  moie 
in  the  earth,  and  therefore  putteth  downward ;  wod 
the  hirsute  is  a  middle  between  both,  that  bee&dte 
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the  putting^  forth  apwuda  and  downwards  ptit- 
teth  forth  in  ronnd. 

€17.  There  are  some  tears  of  trees,  which  are 
eombed  from  the  hoards  of  goats :  for  when  the 
goats  bite  and  crop  them,  especially  in  the  mom- 
ingtt  the  dew  being  on,  the  tear  cometh  forth, 
and  hangeth  npoif  their  beards :  of  this  sort  is 
some  kind  of  laudanum. 

618.  The  irrigation  of  the  plane-tree  by  wine, 
is  reported  by  the  ancients  to  make  it  fruitful. 
It  would  be  tried  likewise  with  roots;  for  upon 
seeds  it  worketh  no  great  effects. 

619.  The  way  to  carry  foreign  roots  a  long 
way.  Is  to  Tossel  them  close  in  earthen  ressels. 
But  if  the  iresaels  be  not  reiy  great,  you  must 
make  some  holee  in  the  bottom,  to  give  some  re- 
fjseuiiionl  to  the  roots ;  which,  otherwise,  as  it 
•eaOMlh,  will  decay  and  suffocate. 

CM.  The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  of  all  other 
plants,  while  it  grew,  the  dryest,  and  those  things 
which  are  known  to  comfort  other  plants  did 
make  that  more  sterile ;  for  in  showers  it  pros- 
pered worst:  it  grew  also  amongst  boshes  of 
other  kinds,  where  conmionly  plants  do  not  thrive, 
neither  did  it  lore  the  sun.  There  might  be  one 
eaoae  of  all  those  effects ;  namely,  the  sparing 
nourishment  which  that  plant  required.  Query ^ 
how  far  cassia,  which  is  now  the  substitute  of 
cinnamon,  doth  participate  of  these  things  1 

€91.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
eaaaia,  when  it  is  gathered,  is  put  into  the  skins  of 
beasts  newly  flayed;  and  that  the  skins  corrupting 
and  breeding  worms,  the  worms  do  doTour  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  it,  and  so  make  it  hollow,  but  meddle 
not  with  the  bark,  because  to  them  it  is  bitter. 

6SI3.  There  were  in  ancient  time  vines  of  far 
greater  bodies  than  we  know  any,  for  there  have 
been  cups  made  of  them,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter. 
But  it  is  like  they  were  wild  vines ;  for  the  vines 
that  they  use  for  wine,  are  so  often  cut,  and  so 
nneh  digged  and  dressed,  that  their  sap  spendeth 
into  the  grapes,  and  so  the  stalk  cannot  increase 
moeh  in  bulk. '  The  wood  of  vines  is  very  dura- 
bloy  without  rotting.  And  that  which  is  strange, 
though  no  tree  bath  the  twigs,  while  they  are 
green,  so  brittle,  yet  the  wood  dried  is  extreme 
tough,  and  was  used  by  the  captains  of  armies 
amongst  the  Romans  for  their  cudgels. 

693.  It  is  reported,  that  in  some  places  vines 
«ra  aaffered  to  grow  like  herbs,  spreading  upon 
tiie  ground,  and  that  the  grapes  of  those  vines  are 
Ywry  great.  It  were  good  to  make  trial,  whether 
plutothat  use  to  be  borne  up  by  props  will  not  put 
loitii  greater  leaves  and  greater  fruits  if  they  be  laid 
•lon<;  the  ground ;  as  hops,  ivy,  woodbine,  dec. 

694.  Quineee,  or  applea,  &c.,  if  you  will  keep 
them  long,  drown  them  in  honey ;  but  because 
honey,  periiaps,  will  give  them  a  taste  over-los- 
eiooe,  it  were  good  to  make  trial  in  powder  of 
■ngar,  or  in  syrup  of  wine,  only  boiled  to  height. 
Bfilli  diese  would  likewise  be  tried  in  oranges, 


lemons,  and  pomegranates;  for  the  powder  of 
sugar,  and  syrup  of  wine,  will  serve  for  mors 
times  than  once. 

635.  The  conservation  of  fruit  would  be  also 
tried  in  vessels  filled  with  fine  sand,  or  with 
powder  of  chalk;  or  in  meal  and  flour;  or  in  dust 
of  oak  wood ;  or  in  mill. 

636.  Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keep- 
ing, you  must  gather  before  they  be  full  ripe ; 
and  in  a  fair  and  dry  day  towards  noon;  and 
when  the  wind  bloweth  not  south ;  and  when  the 
moon  is  under  the  earth,  and  in  decrease. 

637.  Take  grapes,  and  hang  them  in  an  empty 
vessel  well  stopped ;  and  set  the  vessel  not  in  a 
cellar,  but  in  some  dry  place,  and  it  is  said  they 
will  last  long.  But  it  is  reported  by  some,  they 
will  keep  better  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so 
that  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine. 

638.  It  is  reported,  that  the  preserving  of  the 
stalk  helpeth  to  preserve  the  grapes ;  especially  if 
the  stalk  be  put  into  the  pith  of  elder,  the  elder  not 
touching  the  fruit. 

639.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  let  down  into 
wells  under  water,  will  keep  long. 

C30.  Of  herbs  and  plants,  some  are  good  to 
eat  raw ;  as  lettuce,  endive,  purslane,  tarragon, 
cresses,  cucumbers,  musk-melons,  radish,  &c.; 
others  only  after  they  are  boiled,  or  have  passed 
the  fire ;  as  parsley,  clary,  sage,  parsnips,  turnips, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  though  they  also  being 
young  are  eaten  raw :  but  a  number  of  herbs  are  not 
esculent  at  all ;  as  wormwood,  grass,  green  com, 
centaury,  hyssop,  lavender,  balm,  &c.  The  causes 
are,  for  that  the  herbs  tliat  are  not  esculent  do 
want  the  two  tastes  in  which  nourishment  rest- 
eth;  which  are  fat  and  sweet;  and  have,  contra- 
riwise, bitter  and  over-strong  tastes,  or  a  juice  so 
crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree  of  nour- 
ishment. Herbs  and  plants  that  are  esculent 
raw  have  fatness,  or  sweetness,  as  all  esculent 
fruiu:  such  are  onions,  lettuce,  &c.  But  then  it 
must  be  such  a  fatness,  (for  as  for  sweet  things, 
they  are  in  effect  always  esculent,)  as  is  not  over- 
gross,  and  loading  of  the  stomach :  for  parsnips 
and  leeks  have  fatness,  but  it  is  too  gross  and 
heavy  without  boiling.  It  must  be  also  in  a  sub- 
stance somewhat  tender ;  for  we  see  wheat,  bsrley, 
artichokes,  are  no  good  nourishment  till  they 
have  passed  the  fire ;  but  the  fire  doth  ripen,  and 
maketh  them  soft  and  tender,  and  so  they  become 
esculent.  As  for  radish  and  tarragon,  and  the 
like,  they  are  for  condiments,  and  not  for  nourish- 
ment. And  even  some  of  those  herbs  which  are 
not  esculent,  are  notwithstanding  poculent;  as 
hops,  broom,  dec.  Query j  what  herbs  are  good  foi 
drink  besides  the  two  aforenamed;  for  that  it  may, 
perhaps,  ease  the  charge  of  brewing,  if  they  make 
beer  to  require  less  malt,  or  make  it  last  longer. 

631.  Parte  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  man  in 
plants  met  seedsy  roots,  and  fniits ;  bat  chiefly 
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seeds  and  roots.  For  lesTes,  they  g:iTe  no  nou- 
lishmeDt  at  all,  or  very  little :  no  more  do  flowers, 
or  blossoms,  or  stalks.  The  reason  is,  for  that 
loots,  and  seeds,  and  fruits,  inasmuch  as  all  plants 
consist  of  an  oily  and  watery  substance  com- 
mixed, have  more  of  the  oily  substance,  and 
leaves,  flowers,  &c.  of  the  watery.  And  secondly, 
they  are  more  concocted ;  for  the  root  which  con- 
tinueth  ever  in  the  earth  is  still  concocted  by  the 
earth ;  and  fruits  and  grains  we  see  are  half  a 
year  or  more  in  concocting ;  whereas  leaves  are 
out  and  perfect  in  a  month. 

633.  Plants,  for  the  most  part,  are  more  strong 
both  in  taste  and  smell  in  the  seed  than  in  the 
leaf  and  root.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  plants 
that  are  not  of  a  fierce  and  eager  spirit,  the  virtue 
is  increased  by  concoction  and  maturation,  which 
is  ever  most  in  the  seed ;  but  in  plants  that  are  of  a 
fierce  and  eager  spirit,  they  are  stronger  whilst  the 
spirit  is  enclosed  in  the  root,  and  the  spirits  do  but 
weaken  and  dissipate  when  they  come  to  the  air  and 
sun ;  as  we  see  it  in  onions,  garlick,  dragon,  &c. 
Nay,  there  be  plants  that  have  their  roots  very  hot 
and  aromatical,  and  their  seeds  rather  insipid,  as 
ginger.  The  cause  is,  as  was  touched  before,  for 
that  the  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  dissipable ; 
which  under  the  earth  is  contained  and  held  in ; 
but  when  it  cometh  to  the  air  it  exhaleth. 

633.  The  juices  of  fruits  are  either  watery  or 
oily.  I  reckon  among  the  watery,  all  the  fruits 
out  of  which  drink  is  expressed  ;  as  the  grape, 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  the  pomegranate, 
&c.  And  there  are  some  others  which,  though 
they  be  not  in  use  for  drink,  yet  they  appear  to 
bo  of  the  same  nature ;  as  plums,  services,  mul- 
berries, rasps,  oranges,  lemons,  ^.;  and  for  those 
juices  that  are  so  fleshy,  as  they  cannot  make 
diink  by  expression,  yet,  perhaps,  they  may 
make  drink  by  mixture  of  water. 

Poculaque  admittit  ImHantor  vltM  aorbli. 
And  it  may  be  hips  and  brier-berries  would  do 
the  like.  Those  that  have  oily  juice,  are  olives, 
almonds,  nuts  of  all  sorts,  pine-apples,  &c.,  and 
their  juices  are  all  inflammable.  And  you  must 
observe  also,  that  some  of  the  watery  juices,  after 
they  have  gathered  spirit,  will  bum  and  inflame ; 
as  wine.  There  is  a  third  kind  of  fruit  that  is 
sweet,  without  either  sharpness  or  oiliness :  such 
as  is  the  fig  and  the  date. 

634.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  most  trees,  and 
■peeially  those  that  bear  mast,  are  fruitful  but 
once  in  two  years.  The  cause,  no  doubt,  is  the 
expense  of  sap ;  for  many  orchard  trees,  well 
cultured,  will  bear  divers  years  together. 

635.  There  is  no  tree,  which  besides  the  na- 
tural fruit  doth  bear  so  many  bastard  fruits  as  the 
oak  doth :  for  besides  the  acorn,  it  beareth  galls, 
oak  apples,  and  certain  oak  nuts,  which  are  in- 
flammable, and  certain  oak  berries,  sticking  close 
to  the  body  of  the  tree  without  stalk.  It  bearetli 
also  misseltoe,  though  rarsly.    The  cause  of  all 


these  may  be,  the  closeness  and  solidness  of  the 
wood  and  pith  of  the  oak,  which  maketh  several 
juices  find  several  eruptions.  And  therefore  if 
you  will  devise  to  make  any  super-plants,  yon 
must  ever  give  the  sap  plentiful  rising  and  luonl 
issue. 

636.  There  are  two  excrescences  which  grow 
upon  trees ;  both  of  them  in  the  nature  of  mush* 
rooms :  the  one  the  Romans  call  boletus ;  whieh 
groweth  upon  the  roots  of  oaks,  and  was  one  of  iha 
dainties  of  their  table ;  the  other  is  medicinal* 
that  is  called  agaric,  whereof  we  have  spoken  be- 
fore, which  groweth  upon  the  tops  of  oaks; 
though  it  be  affirmed  by  some,  tfa^t  it  gr^eCk 
also  at  the  roots.  I  do  cone^Ofl^^^ff^fuxjf  pxr 
crescences  of  trees  grow  chie 
is  dead  or  faded ;  for  th^t  the 
tree  corrupteth  into  some  preteraatnfairf 

637.  The  greater  part  of  trees  bear 
best  on  the  lower  boughs ;  as  oaks,  figa,^waliMili^^ 
pears,  &c.;  but  some  bear  best  on  the  top  boughay 
as  crabs,  &c.  Those  that  bear  best  below,  ara 
such  as  shade  doth  more  good  to  than  hurt.  For 
generally  all  fruits  bear  best  lowest,  because  the 
sap  tireth  not,  having  but  a  short  way :  and  tkeia- 
fore  in  fruits  spread  upon  walls,  the  lowest  ase  the 
greatest,  as  was  formerly  said :  so  it  is  the  shade 
that  hindereth  the  lower  boughs,  except  it  be  in 
such  trees  as  delight  in  shade,  or  at  least  bear  it 
well.  And  therefore  they  are  either  strong  tieas, 
as  the  oak,  or  else  they  have  large  leaves,  as  the 
walnut  and  fig,  or  else  they  grow  in  pyramis,  aa 
the  pear.  But  if  they  require  very  much  son, 
they  bear  best  on  the  top,  as  it  is  in  crabs,  appkay 
plums,  &c. 

638.  There  be  trees  that  bear  best  when  they 
begin  to  be  old,  as  almonds,  pears,  vines,  and  all 
trees  that  give  mast :  the  cause  is,  for  that  all 
trees  that  bear  mast  have  an  oily  fruit;  and  young 
trees  have  a  more  watery  juice,  and  less  concoctedy 
and  of  the  same  kind  also  is  the  almond.  The 
pear  likewise,  though  it  be  not  oily,  yet  it  requiiw 
eth  much  sap,  and  well  concocted,  for  we  see  it 
is  a  heavy  fruit  and  solid,  much  more  than  applca, 
plums,  ^.  As  for  the  vine,  it  is  noted,  that  it 
beareth  more  grapes  when  it  is  young;  but  grapes 
that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old ;  for  that 
the  juice  is  better  concocted ;  and  we  see  thai 
wine  is  inflammable,  so  as  it  hath  a  kind  of  oili- 
ness. But  the  most  partof  trees,  amongst  which  are 
apples,  plums,  &c.  bear  best  when  they  are  young. 

639.  There  be  plants  that  have  a  milk  in  tbeai 
when  they  are  cut,  as  figs,  old  leUuoe,  sow-thia* 
ties,  spurge,  &c.  The  cause  may  be  an  incepttoa 
of  putrefaction :  for  those  milks  have  all  an  acri- 
mony :  though  one  would  think  they  should  be 
lenitive.  For  if  you  write  upon  paper  with  the 
milk  of  the  fig,  the  letters  will  not  be  seen  until 
you  hold  the  paper  before  the  fire,  and  then  thsf 
wax  brown :  which  showeth  that  it  is  a  sharp  ei 
firetting  juice:  lettuce  ia  thought  poiaoDoiia,iHMi 
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It  it  80  old  as  to  have  milk ;  spurge  is  a  kind  of 
poison  in  itself,  and  as  for  sow-thistles,  though  | 
eonejrs  eat  them,  yet  sheep  and  cattle  will  not 
touch  them :  and  besides,  the  milk  of  them  rub- 
bed 4ipon  warts,  in  short  time  weareth  them  away ; 
which  showeth  the  milk  of  them  to  be  corrosive. 
We  see  also  that  wheat  and  other  com,  sown,  if 
jOQ  take  them  forth  of  the  ground  before  they 
•pfont,  are  full  of  milk,  and  the  beginning  of  ger- 
mination is  erer  a  kind  of  putrefaction  of  the  seed. 
Enphorbium  also  hath  a  milk,  though  not  Tery 
white,  which  is  of  a  great  acrimony :  and  salla- 
dine  hath  a  yellow  milk,  which  hath  likewise 
much  acrimony ;  for  it  deanseth  the  eyes.  It  is 
good  also  for  cataracts. 

640.  Mushrooms  are  reported  to  grow,  as  well 
vpoii  the  bodies  of  trees,  as  upon  their  roots,  or 
tpon  the  earth;  and  especially  upon  the  oak. 
Ilie  cause  is,  for  that  strong  trees  are  towards 
each  excrescences  in  the  nature  of  earth ;  and 
llieiefofe  put  forUi  moss,  mushrooms,  and  the 
like. 

€41.  There  is  hardly  found  a  plant  that  yield- 
elh  a  red  juice  in  the  blade  or  ear ;  except  it  be  the 
tiee  thatbeareth  draconis  sanguis;  which  grow- 
eth  chiefly  in  the  island  Socotra:  the  herb  ama- 
mthus,  indeed,  is  red  all  over;  and  brazil  is  red 
la  the  wood :  and  so  is  red  sanders.  The  tree  of 
tiie  sanguis  draconis  groweth  in  the  form  of  a 
engar-loaf.  It  is  like  that  the  sap  of  that  plant 
eoooocteth  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  For  we  see 
thai  grapes  and  pomegranates  are  red  in  the 
joiee,  but  are  green  in  the  tear:  and  this  maketh 
the  tree  of  sanguis  draconis  lesser  towards  the 
top;  because  the  juice  hasteneth  not  up:  and 
heirides,  it  b  rery  astringent;  and  therefore  of 
•low  motion. 

649.  It  is  reported  that  sweet  moss,  besides 
that  npon  the  apple  trees,  groweth  likewise  some- 
tioiee  upon  poplars ;  and  yet  generally  the  poplar 
ie  a  smooth  tree  of  bark,  and  hath  little  moss. 
The  moss  of  the  larix-tree  humeth  also  sweet, 
and  sparkleth  in  the  burning.  Query  of  the 
moeees  of  odorate  trees,  as  cedar,  cypress,  lig- 
anm  aloes,  &e. 

643.  The  death  that  is  most  without  pain,  hath 
i  noted  to  be  upon  the  taking  of  the  potion  of 

hemlock ;  which  in  humanity  was  the  form  of 
eseeotion  of  capital  offenders  in  Athens.  The 
poison  of  the  asp,  that  Cleopatra  used,  hath  some 
affinity  with  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  tor- 
nmnts  of  death  an  chiefly  raised  by  the  strife  of 
tiie  spirits ;  and  these  rapours  quench  the  spirits 
hy  degrees ;  like  to  the  death  of  an  extreme  old 
■MB.  I  conceive  it  is  less  painful  than  opium, 
boeanse  opium  hath  parts  of  heat  mixed. 

644.  There  be  fruits  that  are  sweet  before  they 
be  ripe,  as  myrdbalanes;  so  fennel  seeds  are 
•west  before  they  ripen,  and  after  grow  spicy. 
And  some  nerer  ripen  to  be  sweet;  as  tamarinds, 
befberries,  erabe,  sloes,  &c.    The  cause  is,  for 


that  the  former  kind  haye  much  and  subtle  heat, 
which  canseth  early  sweetness ;  the  latter  have 
a  cold  and  acid  juice,  which  no  heat  of  the  sun 
can  sweeten.  But  as  for  the  myrobalane,  it  hath 
parts  of  contrary  natures ;  for  it  is  sweet  and  yet 
astringent. 

645.  There  be  few  herbs  that  haye  a  salt  taste ; 
and  contrariwise  all  blood  of  living  creatures 
hath  a  saltness.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
salt,  though  it  be  the  rudiment  of  life,  yet  in 
plants  the  original  taste  remaineth  not ;  for  you 
shall  have  them  bitter,  sour,  sweet,  biting,  but 
seldom  salt;  but  in  living  creatures,  all  those 
high  tastes  may  happen  to  be  sometimes  in  the 
humours,  but  are  seldom  in  the  flesh  or  substance, 
because  it  is  of  a  more  oily  nature ;  which  is  not 
very  susceptible  of  those  tastes,  and  the  saltness 
itself  of  blood  is  but  a  light  and  secret  saltness : 
and  even  among  plants,  some  do  participate  of 
saltness,  as  alga  marina,  samphire,  scurvy  grass, 
&c.  And  the  report,  there  is  in  some  of  the  Indian 
seas  a  swimming  plant,  which  they  call  salgazus, 
spreading  over  the  sea  in  such  sort  as  one  would 
think  it  were  a  meadow.  It  is  certain,  that  out 
of  the  ashes  of  all  plants  they  extract  a  salt  which 
they  use  in  medicines. 

646.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
there  is  an  herb  growing  in  the  water,  called  lin- 
costis,  which  is  full  of  prickles :  this  herb  putteth 
forth  another  small  herb  out  of  the  leaf;  which  is 
imputed  to  some  moisture  that  is  gathered  between 
the  prickles,  which  putrefied  by  the  sun  germi- 
nateth.  But  I  remember  also  I  have  seen,  for  a 
great  rarity,  one  rose  grow  out  of  another  like 
honeysuckles,  that  they  call  top  and  top-gallants. 

647.  Barley,  as  appeareth  in  the  malting,  be- 
ing steeped  in  water  three  days,  and  afterwards 
the  water  drained  from  it,  and  the  barley  turned 
upon  a  dry  floor,  will  sprout  half  an  inch  long  at 
least :  and  if  it  be  let  alone,  and  not  turned,  much 
more ;  until  the  heart  be  out.  Wheat  will  do  the 
same.  Try  it  also  with  peas  and  beans.  This 
experiment  is  not  like  that  of  the  orpine  and 
semper-vive,  for  there  it  is  of  the  old  store,  for 
no  water  is  added,  but  here  it  is  nourished  from  the 
water.  The  experiment  would  be  farther  diiven : 
for  it  appeareth  already,  by  that  which  hath  been 
said,  that  earth  is  not  necessary  to  the  first  sprout- 
ing of  plants,  and  we  see  that  rose-buds  set  in 
water  will  blow:  therefore  try  whether  the 
sprouts  of  such  grains  may  not  be  raised  to  a  far- 
ther degree,  as  to  an  herb,  or  flower,  with  water 
only,  or  some  small  commixture  of  earth :  for  if 
they  will,  it  should  seem  by  the  experiments  be- 
fore, both  of  the  malt  and  of  the  roses,  that  they 
will  come  far  faster  on  in  water  than  in  earth ;  for 
the  nourishment  is  easilier  drawn  out  of  water 
than  out  of  earth.  It  may  give  some  light  also, 
that  drink  infused  with  flesh,  as  that  with  the 
capon,  &c.,  will  nourish  faster  and  easilier  than 
meat  and  drink  together.    Try  the  same  experi- 
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ment  with  roots  as  well  at  with  grains :  as  for 
example,  take  a  tarnip,  and  steep  it  a  while,  and 
then  dry  it,  and  see  whether  it  will  sprout. 

648.  Malt  in  the  drenching  will  swell;  and 
that  in  such  a  manner,  as  after  the  putting  forth 
in  sprouts,  and  the  drying  upon  the  kiln,  there 
will  be  gained  at  least  a  bushel  in  eight,  and  yet 
the  sprouts  are  rubbed  off,  and  there  will  be  a 
bushel  of  dust  besides  the  malt,  which  I  suppose 
to  be,  not  only  by  the  loose  and  open  lying  of  the 
parts,  but  by  some  addition  of  substance  drawn 
from  the  water  in  which  it  was  steeped. 

649.  Malt  gathereth  a  sweetness  to  the  taste, 
which  appeareth  yet  more  in  the  wort.  The  dul- 
coration  of  things  is  worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full 
for  that  d ulceration  importeth  a  degree  to  nourish- 
ment: and  the  making  of  things  inalimental  to 
become  alimental,  may  be  an  experiment  of  great 
profit  for  making  new  victual. 

650.  Most  seeds  in  the  growing  leave  their 
husk  or  rind  about  the  root;  but  the  onion  will 
carry  it  up,  that  it  will  be  like  a  cap  upon  the  top 
of  the  young  onion.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
the  skin  or  husk  is  not  easy  to  break ;  as  we  see 
by  the  pilling  of  onions,  what  a  holding  substance 
the  skin  is. 

651.  Plants,  that  have  curled  leaves,  do  all 
abound  with  moisture ;  which  cometh  so  fast  on, 
as  they  cannot  spread  themselves  plain,  but  must 
needs  gather  together.  The  we^est  kind  of 
curling  is  roughness,  as  in  clary  and  burr.  The 
second  is  curling  on  the  sides;  is  in  lettuce,  and 
young  cabbage :  and  the  third  is  folding  into  a 
head ;  as  in  cabbage  full  grown,  and  cabbage-let- 
tuce. 

653.  It  is  reported  that  fir  and  pine,  especially 
if  they  be  old  and  putrefied,  though  they  shine  not 
as  some  rotten  woods  do,  yet  in  the  sudden  break- 
ing they  will  sparkle  like  hard  sugar. 

653.  The  roots  of  trees  do  some  of  them  put 
downwards  deep  into  the  ground;  as  the  oak, 
pine,  fir,  &c.  Some  spread  more  toward  the  sur- 
faive  of  the  earth ;  as  the  ash,  cypress-tree,  olive, 
K^.  The  cause  of  this  latter  may  be,  for  that 
buch  trees  as  love  the  sun  do  not  willingly  de- 
scend far  into  the  earth,  and  therefore  they  are, 
comtnonly,  trees  that  shoot  up  much ;  for  in  their 
body  their  desire  of  approach  to  the  sun  maketh 
them  spread  the  less.  And  the  same  reason  under 
ground,  to  avoid  recess  from  the  sun,  maketh 
them  spread  the  more.  And  we  see  it  cometh  to 
p'tiss  in  some  trees  which  have  been  planted  too 
deep  in  the  ground,  that  for  love  of  approach  to 
the  sun,  they  forsake  their  first  root,  and  put  out 
another  more  towards  the  top  of  the  earth.  And 
we  see  also,  that  the  olive  is  full  of  oily  juice ; 
and  ash  maketh  the  best  fire,  and  cypress  is  a 
hot  tree.  As  for  the  oak,  which  is  of  the  former 
sort,  it  loveth  the  earth,  and  therefore  groweth 
slowly.  And  for  the  pine  and  fir  likewise,  they 
have  so  much  heat  in  themselves  as  they  need 


less  the  heat  of  the  sun.  There  be  herbs  also 
that  have  the  same  difference ;  as  the  herb  they 
call  morsus  diaboli ;  which  putteth  forth  the  root 
down  so  low  as  you  cannot  pull  it  up  without 
breaking ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  name  and 
fable ;  for  that  it  was  said,  it  was  so  wholesome 
a  root,  that  the  devil,  when  it  was  gathered,  bit 
it  for  envy :  and  some  of  the  ancients  do  report, 
that  there  was  a  goodly  fir,  which  they  desired  to 
remove  the  whole,  that  had  a  root  under  g^roand 
eight  cubits  deep ;  and  so  the  root  came  up  broken. 

654.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  being  unbarked  some  space  at  the  bottom, 
and  so  set  into  the  ground,  hath  grown ;  even  of 
such  trees,  as  if  the  branch  were  set  with  the 
bark  on,  they  would  not  g^w ;  yet  eontraiiwise 
we  see,  that  a  tree  pared  round  in  the  body  aboie 
ground  will  die.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
unbarked  part  draweth  the  nourishment  best,  but 
the  bark  contiaueth  it  only. 

655.  Grapes  will  continue  fireah  and  moisi  all 
winter  long,  if  you  hang  them  cluster  by  closler 
in  the  roof  of  a  warm  room;  especially  if  when 
you  gather  the  cluster  you  take  off  with  the 
cluster  some  of  the  stock. 

656.  The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watery  plant,  and 
groweth  not  but  in  the  water:  it  hadi  these  pio> 
perties :  that  it  is  hollow,  that  it  is  knuckled  both 
stalk  and  root,  that  being  dry,  it  is  more  hard  wad 
fragile  than  other  wood,  that  it  putteth  forth  M 
boughs,  though  many  stalks  come  out  of  oos 
root.  It  differeth  much  in  greatness,  the  smallest 
being  fit  for  thatching  of  houses,  and  stopping 
the  chinks  of  ships  better  than  glue  or  pil^ 
The  second  bigness  is  used  for  angle-rods  and 
staves;  and  in  China  for  beating  of  offenders 
upon  the  thighs.  The  differing  kinds  of  then 
are,  the  common  reed,  the  cassia  fistula,  and  the 
sugar-reed.  Of  all  plants  it  boweth  the  easiest, 
and  riseth  again.  It  seemeth,  that  amongst  plants 
which  are  nourished  with  mixture  of  earth  and 
water,  it  draweih  most  nourishment  from  waier; 
which  maketh  it  the  smoothest  of  all  others  in 
bark,  and  the  hoUowest  in  body. 

657.  The  sap  of  trees  when  they  are  let  blood, 
is  of  differing  natures.  Some  more  watery  and 
clear,  as  that  of  vines,  of  beeches,  of  peait : 
some  thick,  as  apples :  some  gummy,  aseheniea: 
some  frothy,  as  elms :  some  milky,  as  figs.  In 
mulberries  the  sap  seemeth  to  be  almost  towaids 
the  bark  only,  for  if  you  cut  the  tree  a  little  Into 
the  bark  with  a  stone,  it  will  come  forth ;  if  joa 
pierce  it  deeper  with  a  tool,  it  will  he  dry.  Thtb 
trees  which  have  the  moistest  juices  in  their  fi«il» 
have  commonly  the  moistest  sap  in  their  body, 
for  the  vines  and  pears  are  very  moist ;  applss 
somewhat  more  spungy ;  the  milk  of  the  fig  hath 
the  quality  of  the  rennet,  to  gaUier  cheese ;  and 
so  have  certain  sour  herbs  wherewith  tliey  OMhs 
cheese  in  Lent. 

658.  The  timber  and  wood  are  in 
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more  elaaOf  in  some  more  knotty,  and  it  is  a  good 
trial  to  try  it  by  speaking  at  ono  end,  and  laying 
tke  ear  at  the  other :  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the  Toice 
will  not  paaa  well.  Some  hare  the  Teins  more 
▼aried  and  ohambletted,  as  oak,  whereof  wainscot 
is  anade ;  maple,  whereof  trenehere  are  made : 
sooie  more  smooth,  as  fir  and  walnnt:  some  do 
more  easily  breed  worms  and  spiders,  some  more 
hardly,  as  it  is  said  of  Irish  trees :  besides  there 
be  a  namber  of  differences  that  concern  their 
oae;  as  oak,  cedar,  and  chestnut  are  the  best 
builders ;  some  are  best  for  plough-timber,  as  ash ; 
some  for  piers,  that  ar^  sometimes  wet  and  some- 
times dry,  as  elm ;  some  fur  planchera,  as  deal ; 
some  for  tables,  cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walnut ; 
some  for  ship  timber,  as  oaks  that  grow  in  moist 
groonds,  for  that  maketh  the  timber  tough,  and 
not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance ;  wherein  English 
and  Irish  timber  are  thought  to  excel :  some  for 
masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  because  of  their 
length,  straightness,  and  lightness:  some  for 
pale,  as  oak ;  some  for  fuel,  as  ash,  and  so  of  the 
rest. 

659.  The  coming  of  trees  and  plants  in  certain 
regions,  and  not  in  othen,  is  sometimes  casual : 
for  many  haTO  been  translated,  and  hare  prospered 
well ;  as  damask-roses,  that  have  not  been  known 
in  England  above  a  hundred  years,  and  now 
are  so  common.  But  the  liking  of  plants  in  cer- 
tain soils  more  than  in  others  is  merely  natural, 
as  the  fir  and  pine  love  the  mountains;  the  pop- 
IVf  willow,  sallow,  and  alder,  love  riyers  and 
moist  places;  the  ash  loveth  coppices,  but  is 
bast  in  standards  alone;  juniper  Voveth  chalk, 
and  so  do  most  fruit  trees ;  samphire  groweth  but 
apon  rocks;  reeds  and  osiers  grow  where  they 
are  washed  with  water;  the  vine  loreth  sides 
of  hills,  turning  upon  the  south-east  sun,  &c. 

660.  The  putting  forth  of  certain  herbs  dis- 
eorereth  of  what  nature  the  ground  where  they 
pat  forth  is,  as  wild  thyme  showeth  good  feeding. 
gioand  for  cattle ;  betony  and  strawberries  show 
graonds  fit  for  wood ;  camomile  showeth  mellow 
grounds  fit  for  wheat.  Mustard-seed  growing 
after  the  plough,  showeth  a  good  strong  ground 
also  for  wheat :  bumet  showeth  good  meadow, 
and  the  like. 

661.  There  are  found  in  divere  countries,  some 
other  plants  that  grow  out  of  trees  and  plants, 
beaides  misseltoe :  as  in  Syria  there  is  an  herb 
called  cassytas,  that  groweth  out  of  tall  trees, 
and  windeth  itself  about  the  same  tree  where  it 
groweth,  and  sometimes  about  thorns.  There  is 
a  kind  of  polypode  that  groweth  out  of  treea, 
though  it  windeth  not.  So  likewise  an  herb 
ealled  iaunos,  upon  the  wild  olive.  And  an  herb 
ealled  hippophsston  upon  the  fuller^s  thorns: 
which,  they  say,  is  good  for  the  falling  sickness. 

663.  It  hath  been  observed  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  that  howsoever  cold  and  easterly  winds 
an  thought  to  be  great  enemies  to  fruit,  yet 


nevertheless  south  winds  are  also  found  to  do  hurt« 
especially  in  the  blossoming  time,  and  the  more 
if  showers  follow.  It  seemeth  they  call  forth  the 
moisture  too  fast.  The  west  winds  are  the  best 
It  hath  been  observed  also,  that  gproen  and  opei 
wintera  do  hurt  trees,  insomuch  as  if  two  oi 
three  such  wintera  come  together,  almond-trees 
and  some  other  trees  will  die.  The  cause  is 
the  same  with  the  former,  because  the  lust  of 
the  earth  over<.spendeth  itself:  howsoever  some 
other  of  the  ancients  have  commended  warm 
wintera. 

663.  Snows  lying  long  cause  a  fruitful  year; 
for  firat  they  keep  in  the  strength  of  the  earth ; 
secondly,  they  water  the  earth  better  than  rain : 
for,  in  snow,  the  earth  doth,  as  it  were,  suck  the 
water  as  out  of  the  teat :  thirdly,  the  moisture 
of  snow  is  the  finest  moisture,  for  it  is  the  froth 
of  the  cloudy  watera. 

664.  Showera,  if  they  come  a  little  before  the 
ripening  of  fruits,  do  good  to  all  succulent  and 
moist  fraits;  as  vines,  olives,  pomegranates; 
yet  it  is  rather  for  plenty  than  for  goodness;  for 
the  best  wines  are  in  the  driest  vintages :  small 
showera  are  likewise  good  for  corn,  so  as  parching 
heats  come  not  upon  them.  Generally  night 
showera  are  better  than  day  showera,  for  that  the 
sun  followeth  not  so  fast  upon  them ;  and  we  see 
even  in  watering  by  the  hand,  it  is  best  in  sum- 
mer time  to  water  in  the  evening. 

665.  The  differences  of  ear^s,  and  the  trial 
of  them,  are  worthy  to  be  diligently  inquired. 
The  earth,  that  with  showera  doth  easiliest  soften, 
is  commended;  and  yet  some  earth  of  that  kind 
will  be  very  dry  and  hard  before  the  showera. 
The  earth  that  casteth  up  from  the  plough  a  great 
clod,  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  casteth  up  a 
smaller  clod.  The  earth  that  putteth  forth  moss 
easily,  and  may  be  called  mouldy,  is  not  good. 
The  earth  that  smelleth  well  upon  the  digging, 
or  ploughing,  is  commended,  as  containing  the 
juice  of  vegetables  almost  already  prepared. 
It  is  thought  by  some,  that  the  ends  of  low  rain- 
bows fall  more  upon  one  kind  of  earth  than  upon 
another,  as  it  may  well  be ;  for  that  that  earth  is 
most  roscid :  and  therefore  it  is  commended  foi 
a  sign  of  good  earth.  The  poorness  of  the  herbs, 
it  is  plain,  show  the  poorness  of  the  earth ;  and 
especially  if  they  be  in  colour  more  dark  :  but 
if  the  herbs  show  withered  or  blasted  at  the  top, 
it  showeth  the  earth  to  be  very  cold ;  and  so  doth 
the  mossiness  of  trees.  The  earth,  whereof  the 
grass  is  soon  parched  with  the  sun,  and  toasted, 
is  commonly  forced  earth,  and  barren  in  its  own 
nature.  The  tender  chessome,  and  mellow  earth 
is  the  best,  being  mere  mould,  between  the  two 
extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  especially  if  it  De  not 
loamy  and  binding.  The  earth,  that  after  rain 
will  scarce  be  ploughed,  is  commonly  fruitful; 
for  it  is  cleaving  and  full  of  juice. 

666.  It  is  strange,  which  is  observed  by  some 
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of  the  ancients,  that  dust  helpe(h  the  fraitfulness 
of  trees,  and  of  vines  by  name ;  insomuch  as 
they  cast  dast  upon  them  of  purpose.  It  should 
seem,  that  that  powdering,  when  a  shower  Com- 
eth, maketh  a  kind  of  soiling  to  the  tree,  being 
earth  and  water  finely  laid  on.  And  they  note, 
that  countries  where  the  fields  and  ways  are 
dusty  bear  the  best  yines. 

667.  It  is  commended  by  the  ancients  for  an 
excellent  help  to  trees,  to  lay  the  stalks  and  leares 
of  lupins  about  the  roots,  or  to  plough  them  into 
the  ground  where  you  will  sow  com.  The  burn- 
ing also  of  the  cuttings  of  rines,  and  casting  them 
upon  land,  doth  much  good.  And  it  was  gener^ 
ally  received  of  old,  that  dunging  of  grounds 
when  the  west  wind  bloweth,  and  in  the  decrease 
of  the  moon,  doth  greatly  help ;  the  earth,  as  it 
seemeth,  being  then  more  thirsty  and  open  to 
receive  the  dung. 

668.  The  grafting  of  vines  upon  vines,  as  I 
take  it,  is  not  now  in  use :  the  ancients  had  it, 
and  that  three  ways ;  the  first  was  incision,  which 
is  the  ordinary  manner  of  grafting :  the  second 
was  terebration  through  the  middle  of  the  stock, 
and  putting  in  the  cions  there:  and  the  third  was 
pairing  of  two  vines  that  grow  together  to  the 
marrow,  and  binding  them  close. 

669.  The  disease  and  ill  accidents  of  com  are 
worthy  to  be  inquired ;  and  would  be  more  worthy 
to  be  inquired,  if  it  were  in  men^s  power  to  help 
them,  whereas  many  of  them  are  not  to  be  reme- 
died. The  mildew  is  one  of  the  greatest,  which, 
out  of  question,  coraeth  by  closeness  of  air ;  and 
therefore  in  hills,  or  large  champaign  grounds,  it 
seldom  cometh ;  such  as  is  with  us  York's  woald. 
This  cannot  be  remedied,  otlierwise  than  that  in 
countries  of  small  enclosure  the  ground  be  turned 
into  larger  fields:  which  I  have  known  to  do 
good  in  some  farms.  Another  disease  is  the 
putting  forth  of  wild  oats,  whereinto  com  often- 
times, especially  barley,  doth  degenerate.  It 
happeneth  chiefly  from  the  weakness  of  the  grain 
that  is  sown;  for  if  it  be  either  too  old  or  mouldy, 
it  will  bring  forth  wild  oats.  Another  disease  is 
the  satiety  of  the  ground ;  for  if  you  sow  one 
ground  still  with  the  same  com,  I  mean  not  the 
same  com  that  grew  upon  the  same  ground,  but 
the  same  kind  of  grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  &c. 
it  will  prosper  but  poorly :  therefore  besides  the 
resting  of  the  ground,  you  must  vary  the  seed. 
Another  ill  accident  is  from  the  winds,  which 
hurt  at  two  times;  at  the  flowering,  by  shaking 
oflf  the  flowers,  and  at  the  full  ripening,  by  shaking 
out  the  corn.  Another  ill  accident  is  drought, 
at  the  spindling  of  the  com,  which  with  us  is 
rare,  but  in  hotter  countries  common ;  insomuch 
as  the  word  calamitas  was  first  derived  from 
calamus,  when  the  com  could  not  get  out  of  the 
stalk.  Another  ill  accident  is  over-wet  at  sowing 
time,  which  with  us  breedeth  much  dearth,  inso- 
Aiuch  as  the  com  never  cometh  up ;  and  many 


times  they  are  forced  to  resow  summer  c(»rn 
where  they  sowed  winter  corn.  Another  ill  ac- 
cident is  bitter  frosts  continued  without  snow, 
especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  aller 
the  seed  is  new  sown.  Another  disease  b  wonost 
which  sometimes  breed  in  the  root,  and  happen 
upon  hot  suns  and  showers  immediately  after  the 
sowing ;  and  another  worm  breedeth  in  the  ear 
itself,  especially  when  hot  suns  break  often  out  of 
clouds.  Another  disease  is  weeds,  and  they  are 
such  as  either  choke  and  over-shadow  the  com, 
and  bear  it  down,  or  starve  the  com,  and  deceive 
it  of  nourishment.  Another  disease  is  over-rank- 
ness  of  the  com ;  which  they  use  to  remedy  by 
mowing  it  after  it  is  come  up,  or  putting  sheep  into 
it.  Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of  com  with 
great  rains,  near  or  in  harvest.  Another  ill  acci- 
dent is,  if  the  seed  happen  to  have  touched  oil, 
or  any  thing  that  is  fat;  for  those  substances 
have  an  antipathy  with  nourishment  of  water. 

670.  The  remedies  of  the  diseases  of  com 
have  been  observed  as  followeth.  The  steeping 
of  the  grain,  before  sowing,  a  little  time  in  wine, 
is  thought  a  preservative :  the  mingling  of  seed 
corn  with  ashes  is  thought  to  be  good :  the  sowing 
at  the  wane  of  the  moon  is  thought  to  make  the 
com  sound :  it  hath  not  been  practised,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  of  use  to  make  some  miscellane  in 
com,  as  if  you  sow  a  few  beans  with  wheat,  your 
wheat  will  be  the  better.  It  hath  been  observed 
that  the  sowing  of  corn  with  housleek  doth  good. 
Though  grain  that  toucheth  oil  or  fat  receiveth 
hurt,  yet  the  steeping  of  it  in  the  dregs  of  oil, 
when  it  beginneth  to  putrefy,  which  they  call 
amurca,  is  thought  to  assure  it  against  worms. 
It  is  reported  also,  that  if  corn  be  mowed,  it  will 
make  the  grain  longer,  but  emptier,  and  having 
more  of  the  husk. 

671.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  seed  of  a  year 
old  is  the  best,  and  of  two  or  three  years  is 
worse,  and  that  which  is  more  old  is  quite  barren; 
though,  no  doubt,  some  seeds  and  grains  last 
better  than  others.  The  com  which  in  the  vanning 
lieth  lowest  is  the  best;  and  the  com  which 
broken  or  bitten  retaineth  a  little  yellowness,  is 
better  than  that  which  is  very  white. 

672.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  of  all  roots 
of  herbs,  the  root  of  sorrel  goeth  the  farthest  into 
the  earth ;  insomuch  that  it  hath  been  known  to 
go  three  cubits  deep :  and  that  it  is  the  root  thai 
continueth  fit  longest  to  be  set  again,  of  any  root 
that  groweth.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  herb,  that, 
as  it  seemeth  loveth  the  earth,  and  is  not  mneli 
drawn  by  the  sun. 

673.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  some  heilM 
like  best  being  watered  with  salt  water :  as  radish, 
beet,  me,  pennyroyal ;  this  trial  would  be  extended 
to  some  other  herbs;  especially  such  at  are 
strong,  as  tarragon,  mustard-seed,  rocket,  and  iJtm 
like. 

674.  It  is  strange  that  is  generally  reoeivtdf 
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kow  tome  poiBonoos  beasts  affect  odorate  and 
wludesome  herbs;  as  that  the  snake  loveth  fen- 
nel ;  that  the  toad  will  be  much  under  sage ;  that 
firogs  will  be  in  einque-foil.  It  may  be  it  is  rather 
the  shade,  or  other  coTertuie,  that  they  take  liking 
in  than  the  virtue  of  the  herb. 

€76.  It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  save  that 
I  doubt  it  is  too  conjectural  to  renture  upon,  if 
one  could  discern  what  com,  herbs,  or  fruits,  are 
like  to  be  in  plenty  or  scarcity,  by  some  signs 
and  prognostic  in  the  beginning  of  the  ^ear :  for 
ns  for  those  that  are  like  to  be  in  plenty,  they 
may  be  bargained  for  upon  the  ground :  as  the 
M,  relation  was  of  Thsdes,  who,  to  show  how 
easy  it  was  for  a  philosopher  to  be  rich,  when  he 
Ibrasaw  a  great  plenty  of  olires,  made  a  monoply  of 
diem.  And  for  scarcity,  men  may  make  profit 
in  keeping  better  the  old  store.  Long  continuance 
of  snow  is  belieyed  to  make  a  fruitful  year  of 
com ;  an  early  winter,  or  a  rery  late  winter,  a 
barren  year  of  com :  an  open  and  serene  winter, 
an  ill  year  of  fruit,  in  these  we  hare  partly  touched 
before :  but  other  prognostics  of  like  nature  are 
diligently  to  be  inquired. 

676.  There  seem  to  be  in  some  plants  singu- 
larities, wherein  they  differ  from  all  other:  the 
oliTe  hath  the  oily  part  only  on  the  outside; 
whereas  all  other  fruits  have  it  in  the  nut  or 
kernel.  The  fir  hath,  in  effect,  no  stone,  nut, 
or  kernel,  except  you  will  count  the  little  grains 
kamels.  The  pomegranate  and  pine-apple  have 
only  amongst  fruits  grains  distinct  in  several 
eelli.  No  herbs  have  curled  leaves  but  cabbage 
and  cabbage-lettuce.  None  have  doubled  leaves, 
one  belonging  to  the  stalk,  another  to  the  fruit  or 
seed,  but  the  artichoke.  No  flower  hath  that 
kind  of  spread  that  the  woodbine  hath.  This 
may  be  a  large  field  of  contemplation;  for  it 
showeth  that  in  the  frame  of  nature,  there  is,  in 
the  producing  of  some  species,  a  composition  of 
matter,  which  happeneth  oft,  and  may  be  much 
diversified  :  in  others,  such  as  happeneth  rarely, 
and  admitteth  little  variety :  for  so  it  is  likewise 
in  beasts :  dogs  have  a  resemblance  with  wolves 
and  foxes;  horses  with  asses,  kine  with  buffles, 
hares  with  coneys,  &c.  And  so  in  birds:  kites 
and  kestrels  have  a  resemblance  with  hawks; 
common  doves  with  ring-doves  and  turtles;  black- 
birds with  thrashes  and  mavises;  crows  with 
ravens,  daws,  and  choughs,  &c.  But  elephants 
and  swine  amongst  beasts ;  and  the  bird  of  para- 
dise and  the  peacock  amongst  birds;  and  some 
few  others,  have  scarce  any  other  species  that 
have  affinity  with  them. 

We  leave  the  description  of  plants,  and  their 
virtues,  to  herbals,  and  other  like  books  of  natu- 
ral history,  wherein  imen^s  diligence  hath  been 
great,  even  to  curiosity :  for  our  experiments  are 
only  such  as  do  ever  ascend  a  degree  to  the  deriv- 
ing of  causes,  and  extracting  of  axioms,  which 
we  are  not  ignorant  but  that  some  both  of  the  an- 


cient  and  modem  writers  have  also  laboured; 
but  their  causes  and  axioms  are  so  full  of  imagi* 
nation,  and  so  infected  with  the  old  received 
theories,  as  they  are  mere  inquinations  of  experi- 
ence, and  concoct  it  not. 

Experimeni  solitary  touching  healing  of  woundi, 

677.  It  hath  been  observed  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients, that  skins,  and  especially  of  rams,  newly 
pulled  off,  and  applied  to  the  wounds  of  stripes, 
do  keep  them  from  swelling  and  exulcerating, 
and  likewise  heal  them  and  close  them  up ;  and 
that  the  whites  of  eggs  do  the  same.  The  cause 
is  a  temperate  conglutination,  for  both  bodies  are 
clammy  and  viscous,  and  do  bridle  the  deflux  of 
humours  to  the  hurts,  without  penning  them  in 
too  much. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  fai  diffused  injieeh, 

678.  You  may  tum  almost  all  flesh  into  a  fatty 
substance,  if  you  take  flesh  and  cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  put  the  pieces  into  a  glass  covered  with  parch- 
ment, and  so  let  the  glass  stand  six  or  seven 
hours  in  boiling  water.  It  may  be  an  experiment 
of  profit  for  making  of  fat  or  grease  for  many 
uses ;  but  then  it  must  be  of  such  flesh  as  is  not 
edible;  as  horses,  dogs,  bears,  foxes,  badgers, 
&c« 

Experiment  solitary  touching  ripening  of  drink 
before  the  time. 

679.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
new  wine  put  into  vessels  well  stopped,  and  the 
vessels  let  down  into  the  sea,  will  accelerate  very 
much  the  making  of  them  ripe  and  potable.  The 
same  would  be  tried  in  wort. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  pilosity  and  pht- 
mage. 

680.  Beasts  are  more  hairy  than  men,  and 
savage  men  more  than  civil,  and  the  plumage 
of  birds  exceedeth  the  pilosity  of  beasts.  The 
cause  of  the  smoothness  in  men  is  not  any  abun- 
dance of  heat  and  moisture,  though  that  indeed 
causeth  pilosity:  but  there  ia  requisite  to  pilosity, 
not  so  much  heat  and  moisture,  as  excrementitious 
heat  and  moisture.;  for  whatsoever  assimilateth, 
goeth  not  into  the  hair,  and  excrementitious 
moisture  aboundeth  most  in  beasts,  and  men  that 
are  more  savage.  Much  the  same  reason  is  there 
of  the  plumage  of  birds,  for  birds  assimilate  less, 
and  excem  more  than  beasts,  for  their  excrements 
are  ever  liquid,  and  their  flesh  generally  more  dry ; 
besides,  they  have  not  instroments  for  urine ;  and 
so  all  the  excrementitious  moisture  goeth  into  the 
feathers;  and  therefore  it  is  no  marvel  though 
birds  be  commonly  better  meat  than  beasts,  be- 
cause their  flesh  doth  assimilate  more  finely,  and 
seceraeth  more  subtilly.  Again,  the  head  of  man 
hath  hair  upon  the  first  birth,  which  no  other  pait 
of  the  body  hath.    The  cause  may  be  want  of 
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peitpiration ;  for  rnudi  of  the  mttlor  of  hair,  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  goeth  forth  by  iiieeii- 
•ibie  perspiration ;  and  besides,  the  skull  being  of 
a  more  solid  sabstanos,  nonrisheth  and  assimila^ 
teth  less,  and  excemeth  mors,  and  so  likewise 
doth  the  chin.  We  see  also,  that  hair  cometh 
not  npon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  nor  soles  of  tiie 
feet;  which  are  parts  more  perspirable.  And 
children  likewise  ve  not  hairy,  for  that  theii 
skins  are  mors  perspirable. 

Experiment  eoUtary  ieueking  ike  qmieknem  of 
moUoninbirde. 

681.  Birds  are  of  swifter  motion  than  beasts; 
for  the  flight  of  many  birds  is  swiAsr  than  the 
race  of  many  beasts.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
spirits  in  birds  are  in  greater  proportion,  in  com- 
parison of  the  bulk  of  their  body,  than  in  beasts ; 
for  as  for  the  renson  that  some  give,  that  they  are 
partly  carried,  whereas  beasts  go,  that  is  nothing, 
for  by  that  reason  swimming  should  be  swifter 
than  running:  and  that  kind  of  oanisgn  nl«o  is 
not  without  labour  of  the  wing. 

Experiment  eoktary  tauehing  ike  different  clear' 
neee  <f  the  eea. 
689.  The  sea  is  clearer  when  the  north  wind 
bloweth  than  when  the  south  wind.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  salt  water  hath  a  little  oiliness  in  thesur- 
foos  thereof,  as  appeareth  in  yery  hot  days;  and 
again,  for  that  the  southern  wind  relaxeth  the 
water  somewhat;  as  no  water  boiling  is  so  olear 
as  cold  water. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  the  different  heate  of 
fire  and  boiling  water, 
683.  Fire  bumeth  wood,  making  it  first  lumi- 
nous, then  black  and  brittle,  and  lastly,  broken 
and  incinerate:  scalding  water  doth  none  of 
these.  The  cause  is,  for  that  by  fire  the  spirit 
of  the  body  is  first  refined,  and  then  emitted ; 
wiMreof  the  refining  or  attenuation  oauseth  the 
light,  and  the  emission,  first  the  fragility,  and 
after  the  dissolution  into  ashes;  neither  doth 
any  other  body  enter :  but  in  water  the  spirit  of 
the  body  is  not  refined  so  much;  and  besides, 
part  of  the  water  entereth,  which  doth  increase 
the  spirit,  and  in  a  degree  extinguish  it:  therefore 
we  see  that  hot  water  will  quench  fire.  And 
again  we  see,  that  in  bodies  wherein  the  water 
doth  not  much  enter,  but  only  the  beat  passeth, 
hot  water  worketh  the  effects  of  fire,  as  in  eggs 
boiled  and  roasted,  into  which  the  water  entereth 
not  at  all,  there  is  scarce  difference  to  be  dis- 
cerned, but  in  fruit  and  flesh,  whereinto  the 
water  entereth  in  some  part,  there  is  much  mors 
difference. 

Eeperiment  eoKUuy  iou^ng  M«  qttoRJkation  ef 
heat  0y  nuHetttre* 
694.  The  bottom  of  a  ▼essel  of  boiling  water, 
•s  knMi  been  obseired,  is  not  Tirry  nmch  heated, 


so  as  men  may  pat  tfieir  hand  nndsr  tfie  vessel 
and  remoTc  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  moisture 
of  water  as  it  quencheth  coals  where  it  enterRth, 
so  it  doth  allay  heat  where  it  toucheth :  and 
therefore  note  well,  that  moisture,  aHhongh  it 
doth  not  pass  through  bodies,  without  eommuni* 
cation  of  some  substance,  as  heat  and  cold  do, 
yet  it  worketh  manifest  eflbcts ;  not  by  entrance 
of  the  body,  but  by  qualifying  of  the  heat  and 
cold;  as  we  see  in  this  instance:  and  we  see 
likewise,  that  the  water  of  things  distilled  in 
water,  which  they  call  the  bath,  differeth  not 
much  from  the  water  of  things  distilled  by  fire. 
We  see  also,  that  pewter  dishes  with  water  in 
them  will  not  melt  easily,  but  without  it  they 
will ;  nay,  we  see  more,  that  butter,  or  oil,  which 
in  themselTes  are  inflammable,  yet  by  Tirtne  of 
their  moisture  will  do  the  like. 

Experiment  eoUiafy  Umehing  yamnhngM 

685.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  pick  one*s  ear  whilst  he  yawn- 
eth.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  yawnhig  tiie 
inner  parchment  of  the  ear  is  extended,  by  die 
drawing  in  of  the  spirit  and  breath ;  for  in  yawn- 
ing and  sighing  both,  the  spirit  is  first  strongly 
drawn  in,  and  then  strongly  expelled. 

Experiment  eeUiary  Umehing  Die  kieeough. 

686.  It  hath  been  obserred  by  the  ancients, 
that  sneesing  doth  cease  the  hiccough.  Hm 
cause  is,  for  that  the  motion  of  the  hiccough  b 
a  lifting  up  of  the  stomach,  which  sneeaing  doth 
somewhat  depress,  and  dirert  the  motion  another 
way.  For  first  we  see  that  the  hiccough  comedi 
of  fulness  of  meat,  especially  in  children,  which 
causeth  an  extension  of  the  stomach:  we  see 
also  it  is  caused  by  acid  meats,  or  drinks,  which 
is  by  the  pricking  of  the  stomach;  and  the 
motion  is  ceased  either  by  dirersion,  or  by  de- 
tention of  the  spirits ;  diyersion,  as  in  sneeaing; 
detention,  as  we  see  holding  of  the  breath  doth 
help  somewhat  to  cease  the  hiccough ;  and  pot- 
ting a  man  into  an  earnest  study  doth  the  like, 
as  is  commonly  used :  and  rinegar  put  to  the 
nostrils,  or  gargarized,  doth  it  also ;  for  that  It 
is  astringent,  and  inhibiteth  the  motion  of  tha 
spirits. 

Experiment  ecMtary  tot§ehing  eneexing, 

687.  Looking  against  the  sun  doth  indnre 
sneeaing.  The  cause  is,  not  fte  heating  of  the 
nostrils,  for  then  the  holding  up  of  the  nostrils 
against  the  sun,  though  one  wink,  would  do  it; 
but  the  drawing  down  of  the  moisture  of  the 
brain ;  for  it  will  make  the  eyes  run  with  water ; 
and  the  drawing  of  moisture  to  the  eyes  doth 
draw  it  to  the  nostrils  by  motion  of  consent;  and 
so  followeth  sneeaing;  as  contrariwise,  te 
tickling  of  the  nostrils  within  doth  draw  tha 
moisture  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  «yaa  by  oq»* 
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•mft;  for  they  al*o  will  wtlor.  Dot  yet  it  hath 
ban  obMrred,  thit  if  one  be  tboat  to  sneeie, 
the  inhhiof  of  the  eyei  till  they  run  with  water 
will  preTent  iL  Whereof  ^e  eaoae  is,  fw  that 
the  hemoer  which  wasdeeeeoding  to  the  noetrile, 
w  diverted  lo  tiie  eyee. 

ietHL 
688.  The  teeth  are  more  by  eold  drink,  or  the 
like,  affeeted  than  the  other  parte.  The  eanee  ie 
doohle ;  the  one,  for  that  tlM  reeialanee  of  inme 
to  eold  ie  greater  than  of  fleah,  for  that  the  fleeh 
ehrinkethf  but  the  bone  reeieteth,  whereby  the 
eoM  beeoiDeth  more  eager:  the  other  ie,  for  that 
the  teeth  aie  perta  withoat  blood;  whereaa  blood 
helpeth  to  qnalify  tiie  odd :  and  therefore  we  aee 
that  the  dnewa  era  much  affected  with  cold,  for 
tet  tfbey  are  parte  withoat  blood;  eo  the  bonea 
in  eharp  oolde  wax  brittle :  and  therefore  it  hath 
D,  that  all  conteaions  of  bonea  in  hard 
r  are  more  difficult  to  cure. 


JEaqmimmi  ioiUary  toueking  ike  Umgue^ 
688.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  the  tongne  re- 
••iveth  more  eeeily  Cokene  of  diaeaaea  than  the 
other  parte,  ne  of  heeta  within,  which  appeer 
meet  in  the  hlackneee  of  the  tongue.  Again, 
pyed  eettle  are  apotted  in  their  tonguee,  iic. 
"no  canee  in,  no  doebt,  the  tendemeea  of  the 
perty  whieh  whereby  reeeiTeth  more  eaeily  all 
•Iteratione,  than  any  other  parte  of  the  fleeh. 

EtcperiwutU  mtUlmry  toueking  tie  taate. 
690.  When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taete,  it  maketh 
tkinge  taete  aometimee  aalt,  chiefly  bitter,  and 
•emetimee  loetheome,  but  never  eweet.  The 
oavee  ie,  the  corrupting  of  the  moiatore  about  the 
toBgoe,  which  many  timee  tometh  bitter,  and 
oelty  and  loathsome;  but  sweet  ncYcr:  for  the 
net  am  degraee  of  eorraption. 


military  itmcking  mme  prognotiieM  <f 
wtfilcndnl  tcn§oni\ 
691.  It  wae  obeenred  in  the  great  plague  of  tbe 
leat  yeer,  that  there  were  eeen,  in  divore  ditches 
end  low  grounds  about  Londoe,  many  toads  that 
hod  tails  two  or  three  inchee  long  at  the  least; 
whereas  toede  usually  hare  no  tails  at  all. 
Which  aigueth  a  greet  disposition  to  putrefoction 
inlhe  eeil  and  air.  It  is  reported  likewise,  that 
toots,  eoch  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  are  more 
sweet  and  Inscioup  in  infoctioes  years  than  in 
other  years. 

JBxpenmeai  mtliUary  touching  tpcdat  iimpk»  for 


699.  Wise  physiciana  ehould  with  all  dili- 
fsnee  im|utre  what  eimplee  nemn  yieldeth  that 
hMfo  extreoM  enbtile  parts,  without  sny  mordi- 
or  acameny:   for  ihey  undermine  that 


which  is  hard,  they  open  that  which  n  stopped 
and  shut,  and  they  expel  that  which  is  offensive 
gently,  without  too  much  perturbation.  Of  this 
kind  are  eld«r-flowers,  which  therefore  are  proper 
for  the  etone;  of  this  kind  is  the  dwarf'pine, 
which  is  proper  for  tlie  Jaundice:  of  this  kind  is 
hartshorn,  which  is  proper  for  agues  and  infootions: 
of  this  kind  is  piony,  which  is  proper  for  stop* 
pings  in  the  head :  of  this  kind  is  fumitory,  which 
is  proper  for  the  spleen :  and  a  number  of  otiiera. 
Grenerally,  divers  creatoree  brad  of  potrefoetion, 
though  they  be  somewhat  loathsoms  to  take,  are 
of  thia  kind,  as  earth-worms,  timber^sows,  snails, 
&e.  And  I  conceive  that  Um  trochisks  of  vipers, 
which  are  so  much  magnified,  and  the  flesh  of 
snakes  some  ways  condited  and  corrected,  which 
of  late  are  grown  into  some  credit,  sre  of  the  sams 
nature.  So  the  parts  of  beasts  patrefied,  as  cas» 
toreum  and  musk,  whieh  have  extreme  subtile 
parts,  are  to  be  placed  amongst  them.  We  see 
alao,  tiiat  putrefactions  of  plants,  as  agaric  and 
Jews-ear  are  of  greatest  virtue.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  putrefaction  is  the  sobtilest  of  all  moiione 
in  the  parts  of  bodies ;  and  aince  we  caonot  take 
down  the  lives  of  living  creatures,  which  some 
of  the  Paraoelsians  say,  if  tliey  could  be  taken 
down,  would  make  us  immortal ;  the  next  is  for 
subtilty  of  operation,  to  take  bodies  putrefied,  such 
as  may  be  safely  taken. 

Eaperimenti  in  eomort  touching  Fenu$. 

693.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  anoients, 
that  much  uss  of  Venus  doth  dim  the  sight :  and 
yet  eunucha  which  are  unable  to  generate,  are 
nevertheleea  also  dim-sighted.  The  cause  of 
dimneas  of  sight  in  the  former,  is  the  expense  of 
spirite;  in  the  latter,  the  over-moistare  of  the 
brain:  for  the  over-moisture  of  the  brain  doth 
thicken  the  spirits  visual,  and  obstructeth  their 
passages,  as  we  see  by  the  decay  in  tlie  eight  in 
age,  where  also  the  diminution  of  the  spirits  con- 
curreth  as  another  cause :  we  aee  also  that  blind- 
ness cometh  by  rheums  and  cataracts.  Now  in 
punuchs,  there  are  all  the  notes  of  moisture,  as 
the  swelling  of  their  thighs,  the  looseness  of  their 
belly,  the  smoothness  of  their  skin,  &c. 

694.  The  pleasure  of  the  act  of  Venus  is  the 
greateet  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses:  ths 
matching  of  it  with  iieh  is  improper,  though  that 
alao  be  pleasing  to  the  touch.  But  the  esiesee 
are  profound.  Firet,  all  the  organs  of  the  senses 
qualify  the  motions  of  the  spirits,  and  sMke  eo 
many  aeveral  species  of  motions,  and  pleasufes  or 
displeasurss  thereupon,  as  there  be  diversitise  of 
organs.  The  instruments  of  sight,  hearing,  <ast», 
and  smell,  are  of  aeveral  frame,  and  so  are  th^ 
parts  for  generation.  Therefore  Scaliger  4oth 
well  to  make  the  pleasure  of  generation  a  s'xth 
sense;  and  if  there  were  any  other  differing 
organs,  and  qualified  perforations  for  the  spirits 
to  pass,  there  would  be  more  than  the  five  esnees 
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neither  do  we  well  know  whether  some  heaste 
mod  birds  have  not  senses  that  we  know  not ; 
and  the  Tery  scent  of  dogs  is  almost  a  sense  by 
itself.  Secondly,  the  pleasures  of  the  touch  are 
greater  and  deeper  than  those  of  the  other  senses ; 
as  we  see  in  wanning  upon  cold ;  or  refrige- 
ration upon  heat :  for  as  the  pains  of  the  touch 
axe  greater  than  the  offences  of  other  senses ;  so 
likewise  are  the  pleasures.  It  is  true  that  the  af- 
fecting of  the  spirits  immediately,  and,  as  it  were, 
without  an  organ,  is  of  the  greatest  pleasure, 
which  is  but  in  two  things;  sweet  smells  and 
wine,  and  the  like  sweet  yapours.  For  smells, 
we  see  their  great  and  sudden  effect  in  fetching 
men  again  when  they  swoon :  for  drink,  it  is  cer^ 
tain  that  the  pleasure  of  drunkenness  is  next  the 
pleasure  of  Venus ;  and  great  joys  likewise  make 
the  spirits  move  and  touch  themseWes :  and  the 
pleasure  of  Venus  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind. 
695.  It  hath  been  always  observed  that  men 
are  more  inclined  to  Venus  in  the  winter,  and 
women  in  the  summer.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
the  spirits,  in  a  body  more  hot  and  dry,  as  the 
spirits  of  men  are,  by  the  summer  are  more  ex- 
haled and  dissipated ;  and  in  the  winter  more  con- 
densed and  kept  entire ;  but  in  bodies  that  are 
cold  and  moist  as  women^s  are,  the  summer  doth 
cherish  the  spirits,  and  calleth  them  forth ;  the 
winter  doth  dull  them.  Furthermore,  the  absti- 
nence, or  intermission  of  the  use  of  Venus  in 
moist  and  well  habituate  bodies,  breedeth  a  num- 
ber of  diseases :  and  especially  dangerous  impos- 
thumations.  The  reason  is  eyident ;  for  that  it  is  a 
principal  evacuation,  especially  of  the  spirits;  for  of 
the  spirits  there  is  scarce  any  evacuation,  but  in 
Venus  and  exercise.  And  therefore  the  omission 
of  either  of  them  breedeth  all  diseases  of  repletion. 

ExperimenU  in  contort  touthing  the  inteda* 
The  nature  of  vivification  is  very  worthy  the  in- 
quiry :  and  as  the  nature  of  things  is  commonly 
better  perceived  in  small  than  in  great;  and  in 
imperfect  than  in  perfect ;  and  in  parts  than  in 
whole ;  so  the  nature  of  vivification  is  best  inquired 
in  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction.  The  contem- 
plation whereof  hath  many  excellent  fruits. 
First,  in  disclosing  the  original  vivification.  Se- 
condly, in  disclosing  the  original  of  figuration. 
Thirdly,  in  disclosing  many  things  in  the  nature 
of  perfect  creatures,  which  in  them  lie  more 
hidden.  And  fourthly,  in  traducing,  by  way  of 
operation,  some  observations  on  the  insecta,  to 
work  effects  upon  perfect  creatures.  Note,  that 
the  word  insecta  agreeth  not  with  the  matter,  but 
we  ever  use  it  for  brevity's  sake,  intending  by  it 
creatures  bred  of  putrefaction. 

696.  The  insecta  are  found  to  breed  out  of  se- 
veral matters :  some  breed  of  mud  or  dung;  as  the 
earthworms,  eels,  snakes,  &c.  For  they  are  both 
putrefactions :  for  water  in  mud  doth  putrefy,  as 
not  able  to  preserve  itself;  and  for  dung,  all  ex- 


crements are  the  refuse  and  putrefaction  of  nou- 
rishment. Some  breed  in  wood,  both  growing 
and  cut  down.  Query^  in  what  woods  most,  and 
at  what  seasons  1  We  see  that  the  worms  with 
many  feet,  which  round  themselves  into  balls,  an 
bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber,  but  not  in  tiie 
timber ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  found  also  many 
times  in  gardens,  where  no  logs  are.  But  h 
seemeth  their  generation  requireth  a  coverture, 
both  from  sun  and  rain  or  dew,  as  the  timber  b ; 
and  therefore  they  are  not  venomous,  but  contra- 
riwise are  held  by  the  physicians  to  clarify  tiie 
blood.  It  is  observed  also,  that  cimices  are  found 
in  the  holes  of  bedsides.  Some  breed  in  the 
hair  of  living  creatures,  as  lice  and  tikes;  wbiefa 
are  bred  by  the  sweat  close  kept,  and  somewhtt 
arefied  by  the  hair.  The  excrements  of  living 
creatures  do  not  only  breed  insecta  when  tiiey 
are  excemed,  but  also  while  they  are  in  the  body ; 
as  in  worms,  whereto  children  are  most  snbjeet, 
and  are  chiefly  in  the  guts.  And  it  ha&  been 
lately  observed  by  physicians,  that  in  many  pes- 
tilent diseases,  there  are  worms  found  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  where  excrements  are 
not,  but  only  humours  putrefied.  Fleas  breed 
principally  of  straw  or  mats,  where  there  batb 
been  little  moisture;  or  the  chamber  and  bed- 
straw  kept  close  and  not  aired.  It  is  received 
that  they  are  killed  by  strewing  wormwood  in 
the  rooms.  And  it  is  truly  observed,  that  bHlsr 
things  are  apt  rather  to  kill,  than  engender  putre* 
faction ;  and  they  be  things  that  are  &t  or  sweat 
that  are  aptest  to  putrefy.  There  is  a  worm  that 
breedeth  in  meal,  of  the  shape  of  a  large  white  mag* 
got,  which  is  given  as  a  great  dainty  to  nightin- 
gales. The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  and  other  Is* 
nifices ;  especially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  and 
wet.  It  delighteth  to  be  about  the  flame  of  a 
candle.  There  is  a  worm  called  a  wevil,  bred 
under  grround,  and  that  feedeth  upon  roots :  at 
parsnips,  carrots,  &c.  Some  breed  in  waters, 
especially  shaded,  but  they  must  be  standing 
waters ;  as  the  water-spider  that  hath  six  legs. 
The  fly  called  the  gad-fly,  breedeth  of  somewhat 
that  swimmeth  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
18  most  about  ponds.  There  is  a  worm  that  breed- 
eth of  the  dregs  of  wine  decayed ;  which  afler- 
wards,  as  is  observed  by  some  of  the  anciently 
tnmeth  into  a  gnat.  It  hath  been  observed  by 
the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  worm  that  breedeti^ 
in  old  snow,  and  is  of  colour  reddish,  and  dull  of 
motion,  and  dieth  soon  after  it  cometh  out  of  te 
snow.  Which  should  show,  that  snow  hath  in 
it  a  secret  warmth;  for  else  it  could  hardly  vivify. 
And  the  reason  of  the  dying  of  the  worm,  mxy 
be  the  sudden  exhaling  of  that  little  spirit,  at 
soon  as  it  cometh  out  of  the  cold,  which  had 
shut  it  in.  For  as  butterflies  quicken  with  hstt, 
which  were  benumbed  with  cold ;  so  spirits  nnf 
exhale  with  heat,  which  were  presoved  in  eoM. 
It  is  affirmed,  both  by  the  aneient  and 
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«'l»terTBtion,  that  in  farnacet  of  copper  and  brass, 
where  ehalcites,  which  is  yitriol,  is  ofVen  cast  in 
to  mend  the  working,  there  riseth  suddenly  a  fly, 
which  sometinies  moveCh  as  if  it  toolc  hold  of  the 
walls  of  the  furnace:  sometimes  is  seen  moring 
in  the  fire  below ;  and  dieth  presently  as  soon  as 
it  is  o«t  of  ^  famace :  which  is  a  noble  instance, 
and  worthy  to  be  weighed ;  for  it  showetb,  that 
us  well  violent  heat  of  fire,  as  the  gentle  heat  of 
liTing  creatures,  will  Tirify,  if  it  have  matter  pro- 
portionable. Now  the  great  axiom  of  yiTifica- 
tion  is,  that  there  must  be  heat  to  dilate  the  spirit 
of  the  body ;  an  actiye  spirit  to  be  dilated ;  matter 
Tiscous  or  tenacious  to  hold  in  the  spirit ;  and 
that  matter  to  be  put  forth  and  figured.  Now  a 
spirit  dilated  by  so  ardent  a  fire  as  that  of  the 
foniace,  as  soon  as  eyer  it  cooleth  never  so  little, 
eongealeth  presently.  And,  no  doubt,  this  action 
is  fturtfaered  by  the  ohalcites,  which  hath  a  spirit 
tiiat  will  put  forth  and  germinate,  as  we  see  in 
ehjrmical  trials.  Briefly,  most  things  putrefied 
Mng  forth  insects  of  several  names ;  but  we  will 
not  take  upon  us  now  to  enumerate  Uiem  all. 

697.  The  insects  have  been  noted  by  the  an- 
cients to  feed  little :  but  this  bath  not  been  dili- 
gently observed ;  for  grrasshoppors  eat  up  the  green 
of  whole  countries ;  and  silk-worms  devour  leaves 
swiftly;  and  ants  make  great  provision.  It  is 
trasv  tfist  creatures  that  sleep  and  rest  much,  eat 
litde;  as  dormice  and  bats,  &c.  They  are  all 
witfioat  blood :  which  may  be,  for  that  the  Juice 
of  thdr  bodies  is  almost  all  one;  not  blood,  and 
issh,  and  skin,  and  bone,  as  in  perfect  creatures ; 
the  integral  parts  have  extreme  variety,  but  the 
dmilar  parts  little.  It  is  true,  that  they  have, 
•one  of  them,  a  diaphragm  and  an  intestine;  and 
tlwy  have  all  skins ;  which  in  most  of  the  insects 
us  east  often.  They  are  not  generally  of  long 
life ;  yet  bees  have  been  known  to  live  seven  years ; 
said  snakes  are  thought,  the  rather  for  the  casting 
of  their  spoil,  to  live  till  they  be  old :  and  eels, 
wUeh  many  times  breed  of  putreftustion,  will  live 
sad  grow  very  long:  and  those  that  interchange 
firon  worms  to  flies  in  the  summer,  and  from  flies 
to  worms  in  the  winter,  have  been  kept  in  boxes 
fim  years  at  the  least.  Yet  there  are  certain 
ffes  Aat  are  called  ephemera  that  live  but  a  day. 
the  eanse  is  the  exility  of  the  spirit,  or  perhaps 
the  absence  of  the  sun;  for  that  if  they  were 
htoaght  iut  or  kept  eloee,  they  might  live  longer. 
Many  of  the  insects,  as  butterflies  and  other 
ffiest  revive  easily  when  they  seem  dead,  being 
hfOQght  to  tiie  sun  or  fire.  The  cause  whereof 
w  the  diflTusion  of  the  vital  spirit,  and  the  easy 
dOating  of  it  by  a  little  heat  They  stir  s  good 
while  after  their  heads  are  otf,  or  that  they  be  cut 
ift  pieces;  which  b  caused  also,  for  that  their 
vital  spirits  are  more  diffused  throughout  all  their 
parts,  sad  less  confined  to  organs  than  in  perfect 


698.  The  insects  have  voluntary  motion,  and 


therefore  imagination;  and  whereas  some  of  the 
ancients  have  said,  that  their  motion  is  indeter^ 
minate,  and  their  imagination  indefinite,  it  is  neg^ 
ligently  observed;  for  ants  go  right  forward  to 
their  hills,  and  bees  do  admirably  know  the  way 
from  a  flowery  heath  two  or  three  miles  off*  to 
their  hives.  It  may  be,  gnats  and  flies  have 
their  imagination  more  ix'utable  and  giddy,  as 
small  birds  likewise  have.  It  is  said  by  some 
of  the  ancients,  that  they  have  only  the  sense  of 
feeling,  which  is  manifestly  untrue :  for  if  they 
go  forth  right  to  a  place,  they  must  needs  have 
sight;  besides,  they  delight  more  in  one  flower  or 
herb  than  in  another,  and  therefore  have  taste : 
and  bees  are  called  with  sound  upon  brass,  and 
therefore  they  have  hearing ;  which  showeth  like- 
wise, that  though  their  spirit  bo  diffused,  yet  there 
is  a  seat  of  their  senses  in  their  head. 

Other  observations  concerning  the  insects,  to- 
gether with  the  enumeration  of  them,  we  refer  to 
that  place,  where  we  mean  to  handle  the  title  of 
animals  in  general. 

Experiment  mUtaiy  touching  leaping, 

699.  A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his 
hsnds  than  without.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
weight,  if  it  be  proportionable,  strengtheneth  the 
sinews  by  contracting  them.  For  otherwise, 
where  no  contraction  is  needful,  weight  hinder- 
eth.  As  we  see  in  horse-races,  men  are  curious 
to  foresee,  that  there  be  not  the  least  weight  upon 
the  one  horse  more  than  upon  the  other.  In  leap- 
ing with  weights  the  srms  are  first  cast  back- 
wards, and  then  forwards,  with  so  much  the 
greater  force ;  for  the  hands  go  backward  befolre 
they  take  their  rise.  Query,  if  the  contrary  mo- 
tion of  the  spirits,  immediately  before  the  motion 
we  intend,  doth  not  cause  the  spirits  as  it  were 
to  break  forth  with  more  force  1  as  breath  also, 
drawn  and  kept  in,  cometh  forth  more  forcibly : 
and  in  casting  of  any  thing,  the  arms,  to  make  a 
greater  swing,  are  fiirst  cast  backward. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  pkaeuresand  (ftj- 
pleasure$  of  the  Menses,  especially  rf  hearing, 

700.  Of  musical  tones  and  unequal  sounds  we 
have  spoken  before;  but  touching  the  pleasure 
and  displeasure  of  the  senses,  not  so  fully.  Harsh 
sounds,  as  of  a  saw  when  it  is  sharpened ;  grind- 
ing of  one  stone  sgainst  another;  squeaking  or 
shrieking  noise;  make  s  shivering  or  horror  in 
the  body,  and  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  the  objects  of  the  ear  do  affect  the 
spirits,  immediately,  most  with  pleasure  and 
offence.  We  see  Uiere  is  no  colour  that  sfiect- 
eth  the  eye  much  with  displeasure:  there  be 
sights  that  are  horrible,  because  they  excite  the 
memory  of  things  that  are  odious  or  fesrfol ;  but 
the  same  things  painted  do  little  affect  As  fo» 
smells,  tastes,  and  touches,  tliey  be  things  thst 
do  affect  by  a  participation  or  impulsion  of  th^ 
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body  of  tbt  objeok  So  It  is  Bovnd  alone  that 
doth  immediately  and  incorpoifally  affect  moot; 
this  is  most  manifest  in  mnaioi  and  eonoords  and 
discords  in  music  }  for  all  sounds,  whether  they 
be  shsrp  or  flat,  if  they  be  sweet,  haye  a  iound'» 
ness  and  equaliqr}  ind  if  they  be  harsh,  are  an- 
equal ;  for  a  discord  itsslf  Is  but  a  harshness  of 
diTors  sounds  meetin|f.  It  is  true  that  inequality 
not  stayed  upon,  but  passing,  is  rather  an  incrsase 
of  sweetness ;  as  in  the  purling  of  a  wreathed 
string;  and  in  the  rSaoity  of  a  trumpet;  and  in 


the  nightingale-pipe  of  a  regal ;  and  in  a  discord 
straight  falling  upon  a  eonooid;  but  if  you  slay 
upon  it,  it  is  offensiTe:  and  therefore  there  be 
these  three  degrees  of  pleaung  and  displeasing  in 
sounds,  sweet  sounds,  discords,  harsh  soonids, 
which  we  call  by  diters  names,  as  shrielung  or 
grating,  such  as  We  now  speak  of.  As  for  the  eel- 
ting  of  the  teeth  on  edge,  we  see  plainly  what  an 
intercourse  tiiere  is  between  the  teeth  and  the  organ 
of  the  hearing,  by  the  taking  of  the  end  of  a  ^w 
between  the  teeth,  and  strildng  upon  the  string. 


CENTURY  Vlir. 


ExperimerU  woUtary  Umeking  veim  ^  medicinal 
earth. 

701.  Trkrk  be  minerals  and  fossils  in  great 
rariety ;  but  of  reins  of  earth  medicinal,  but  few ; 
the  chief  are,  terra  lemnia,  terra  sigillata  communis, 
and  bolus  armenus;  whereof  terra  lemnia  is  the 
chief.  The  Tirtues  of  them  are,  for  coring  of 
wounds,  standiing  of  blood,  stopping  of  fluxes, 
and  rheums,  and  arresting  the  spreading  of 
poison,  infection,  and  putrefaction:  and  they 
hare  of  all  other  simples  the  perfectest  and  pureet 
quality  of  drying,  with  little  or  no  mixture  of 
any  other  quality.  Yet  it  is  true,  that  the  bole-> 
arrooniac  is  the  most  cold  of  them,  and  that  terra 
lemnia  is  the  meet  hot,  for  which  cause  the  island 
Lemnos,  where  it  is  digged,  was  in  the  old  fabu- 
lous ages  consecrated  to  Vulcan. 

ExperimerU  eoHtaryUfuMngthegrotBih  ofapongee, 

702.  About  the  bottom  of  the  Straits  are  ga- 
thered great  quantities  of  sponges,  which  are  ga- 
thered from  the  sides  of  rocks,  being  as  it  were 
a  large  but  tough  moss.  It  is  the  more  to  be 
noted,  because  that  there  be  but  few  substances, 
plant-like,  that  grow  deep  within  the  sea;  for 
they  are  gathered  sometimes  fifteen  fathom  deep : 
and  when  they  are  laid  on  shore,  they  seem  to  be 
of  great  bulk;  but  crushed  together,  will  be 
transported  in  a  Tcry  small  room. 

Kxperimtni  eoUtary  touching  iea-Jitk  pui  infreah 
watere, 

703.  It  seemeth  that  fish  that  are  used  to  the 
salt  water  do  neyertheleas  delight  more  in  fresh. 
We  see.  that  salmons  and  smelts  loTe  to  get  into 
riTcrs,  tnougb  ii  be  against  the  stream.  At  the 
hareu  of  Constantinople  you  shall  haye  great 
quacuties  of  fish  that  come  from  the  Euxine  sea, 
thai  when  they  come  into  the  fresh  water,  do  in- 
ebriate, and  tarn  up  their  bellies,  so  as  you  may 
Uke  them  with  your  hand.  I  doubt  there  hatti 
noi  been  sufficient  experiment  made  of  patting 
aea-fish  into  fresh  water  ponds,  and  pools.  It  is 
a  thing  of  great  ase  and  pleasure;  for  so  you 


may  haye  them  new  at  some  good  distanee  firom 
the  sea :  and  besides,  it  may  be,  the  fish  will  eat 
the  pleasanter,  and  may  fall  to  breed.  And  it  is 
said,  that  Colchester  oysters,  which  are  put  into 
pits,  where  the  eea  goeth  and  oometh,  but  yet  so 
that  there  is  a  fresh  water  coming  also  to  them 
when  the  sea  Toideth,  become  by  tiuat  means 
fatter,  and  more  grown. 

Experiment  eoUiary  touching  attraction  bjf  mmiX* 
tude  of  eubetance, 

704.  The  Turkish  bow  gife^  a  Tsry  fbrsible 
shoot;  insomuch  as  it  hath  been  known,  thai  tiie 
arrow  hath  pierced  a  steel  target,  or  t  pieee  of 
brass  of  two  inches  thick :  but  that  which  is  more 
strange,  the  arrow,  if  it  be  headed  with  wood, 
hath  been  known  to  pierce  through  a  pieoe  of  wood 
of  eight  inchee  thick.  And  it  is  certain,  thai  we 
had  in  use  at  one  time,  for  sea  fight,  short  arrows, 
which  they  called  sprights,  without  any  other 
heads,  saye  wood  sharpened:  whioh  were  dis- 
charged out  of  muskets,  and  would  pierce  through 
the  sides  of  ships  where  a  bullet  would  notpieree. 
But  this  dependeth  upon  one  of  the  greatest  ss- 
crets  in  all  nature;  which  is,  that  similitude  of 
substance  will  cause  attraction,  where  the  body 
is  wholly  freed  from  the  motion  of  gratity :  for 
if  that  were  taken  away,  lead  would  drew  lead, 
and  gold  would  draw  gold,  and  iron  would  draw 
iron,  without  the  help  of  the  loadstone.  But  this 
same  motion  of  weight  or  greyity,  which  is  a 
mere  motion  of  the  matter,  and  hatii  no  affiidty 
with  the  form  or  kind,  doth  kill  tfie  other  motion, 
except  itself  be  killed  by  a  Tiolent  motion,  as  in 
these  instances  of  arrows;  for  then  the  motion 
of  attraction  by  similitude  of  substance  beginneth 
to  show  Itself.  But  we  shall  handle  this  point 
of  nature  fully  in  due  place. 

Experimeni  ecMtarrf  touAing  eeri&in  drinke  in 
TStrkey. 

705.  They  hare  in  Turkey  and  the  east  certain 
oonfectbns,  which  they  call  senrets,  which  sre 
like  lo  candied  oonserres,  and  are  mads  of  i 
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and  UmoiiSt  or  sugar  and  oitroDa»  or  sagar  and 
Tioleta,  and  aonie  othar  flowera ;  and  some  mix- 
tun  of  amber  for  the  more  delicate  persons :  and 
those  they  dissolve  in  water*  and  therefore  make 
their  drink,  because  they  are  forbidden  wine  by 
their  law.  But  I  do  much  marvel,  that  no  Eng- 
lishman* or  Dutchman,  or  German,  doth  set  up 
bievring  in  Constantinople;  considering  they 
have  such  quantity  of  barley.  For  as  for  the 
general  sort  of  men,  firugality  may  be  the  cause 
of  drinking  water :  for  that  it  is  no  small  saving 
to  pay  nothing  for  one^s  drink :  but  the  better 
sort  might  well  be  at  the  cost.  And  yet  I  wonder 
the  less  at  it,  because  I  see  France,  Italy,  or 
Spain,  have  not  taken  into  use  beer  or  ale; 
which,  perhaps,  if  they  did,  would  better  both 
their  healths  and  their  complexions.  It  is  likely 
it  would  be  matter  of  great  gain  to  any  that 
should  begin  it  in  Turkey. 

ExperimenU  in  eomort  touching  sweat, 

706.  In  bathing  in  hot  water,  sweat,  neverthe- 
less, Cometh  not  in  the  parts  under  the  water. 
The  cause  is;  first,  for  that  sweat  is  a  kind  of 
colliqnation,  and  that  kind  of  colliquation  is  not 
made  either  by  an  over-dry  heat,  or  an  over-moist 
heat:  for  over-moistuTe  doth  somewhat  extin- 
guish the  heat,  ss  we  see  that  even  hot  water 
queneheth  fire;  and  over-dry  heat  shutteth  the 
pores:  and  therefore  men  will  sooner  sweat  co- 
vered before  the  sun  or  fire,  than  if  they  stood 
naked :  and  earthen  bottles,  filled  with  hot  water, 
do  provoke  in  bed  a  sweat  more  daintily  than 
brick-bats  hot  Secondly,  hot  water  doth  cause 
evaporation  from  the  skin ;  so  as  it  spendeth  the 
matter  in  those  parts  under  the  water,  before  it 
issueth  in  sweat  Again,  sweat  cometh  more 
plentifully,  if  the  heat  be  increased  by  degrees, 
than  if  it  be  greatest  at  first,  or  equal.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  pores  are  better  opened  by 
a  gentle  heat,  than  by  a  more  violent ;  and  by 
their  opening,  the  sweat  issueth  more  abundantly. 
And  therefore  physicians  may  do  well  when  they 
provoke  sweat  in  bed  by  bottles,  with  a  decoction 
of  sudorific  herbs  in  hot  water,  to  make  two  de- 
grees of  heat  in  the  bottles ;  and  to  lay  in  the 
bed  the  less  heated  first,  and  after  half  an  hour, 
the  more  heated. 

707.  Sweat  Is  salt  In  taste ;  the  cause  is,  for 
that  that  part  of  the  nourishment  which  Is  fresh 
and  sweet,  tnmeth  Into  blood  and  flesh :  and  the 
sweat  Is  only  that  part  which  is  separate  and  ex- 
cemed.  Blood  also  raw  hath  some  saltness  more 
than  flesh:  because  the  assimilation  Into  flesh  is 
noft  without  a  little  and  subtile  excretion  fVom  the 
blood. 

706.  jSweat  comedi  forth  more  out  of  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  than  the  lower;  the  reason 
is,  because  those  parts  are  more  replenished  with 
■pbits ;  and  the  spirits  are  they  that  put  forth 
sweat:  besides,  they  are  less  fleshy, and  sweat 


issueth,  chiefly,  out  of  the  parts  that  are  less 
fleshy,  and  more  dry ;  as  the  forehead  and  breast 

709.  Men  sweat  more  in  sleep  than  waking; 
and  yet  sleep  doth  rather  stay  other  fluxions,  than 
cause  them ;  as  rheums,  looseness  of  the  body, 
&c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  sleep  the  heat  and 
spirits  do  naturally  move  inwards,  and  there  rest 
But  when  they  are  collected  once  within,  the  heat 
becometh  more  violent  and  irritate;  and  thereby 
expelleth  sweat 

710.  Cold  sweats  arc,  many  times,  mortal,  and 
near  death :  and  always  ill,  and  suspected  :  as  in 
great  fears,  hypochondriacal  passions,  Lc.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  cold  sweats  come  by  a  relaxation 
or  forsaking  of  the  spirits,  whereby  the  moisture 
of  the  body,  which  heat  did  keep  firm  in  the  parts, 
severeth  and  issueth  out 

711.  In  those  diseases  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  sweat,  sweat  is  ill,  and  rather  to  be 
stayed;  as  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  fluxes  of 
the  belly :  but  in  those  diseases  which  are  expelled 
by  sweat,  it  easeth  and  lighteneth ;  as  in  agues, 
pestilences,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  sweat  in 
the  latter  sort  is  partly  critical,  and  sendeth  forth 
the  matter  that  offendeth :  but  in  the  former,  it 
either  proceedeth  from  the  labour  of  the  spirits, 
which  showeth  them  oppressed ;  or  from  motion 
of  consent,  when  nature,  not  able  to  expel  the 
disease  where  it  is  seated,  moveth  to  an  expulsion 
indifierent  over  all  the  body. 

Experiment  toKtary  touching  the  glow-worm, 
713.  The  nature  of  the  glow-worm  is  hitherto 
not  well  observed.  Thus  much  we  see :  that 
they  breed  chiefly  in  the  hottest  months  of  sum- 
mer ;  and  that  they  breed  not  in  champain,  but  in 
bushes  and  hedges.  Whereby  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  spirit  of  them  is  very  fine,  and  not 
to  be  refined  but  by  summer  heats :  and  again, 
that  by  reason  of  the  fineness,  it  doth  easily  ex- 
hale. In  Italy,  and  the  hotter  countries,  there  is 
a  fly  they  call  lucciole,  that  shineth  as  the  glow- 
worm doth;  and  it  may  be  is  the  flying,  glow- 
worm. But  that  fly  is  chiefly  upon  fens  and 
marshes.  But  yet  the  two  former  observa- 
tions hold ;  for  they  are  not  seen  but  in  the  heat 
of  summer;  and  sedgre,  or  other  gpreen  of  the 
fens,  give  as  good  shade  as  bushes.  It  may  be 
the  glow-worms  of  the  cold  countries  ripen  not 
so  ftr  as  to  be  winged. 

Experiments  in  eomori  touching  the  impremom 
which  thepamone  tfthe  mind  make  upon  the  body, 
713.  The  passions  of  the  mind  work  upon  the 
body  the  impressions  following.  Fear  causeth 
paleness,  trembling,  the  standing  of  the  hair  up- 
right, starting,  and  shrieking.  The  paleness  is 
caused,  for  that  the  blood  runneth  inward  to  suc- 
cour the  heart  The  trembling  is  caused,  for  that 
through  the  flight  of  the  spirits  inward,  the  out- 
ward parts  are  destituted,  and  not  susuined* 
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Standing  npnght  of  the  haii  is  caused,  for  that 
bj  the  shutting  of  the  poies  of  the  skin,  the  hair 
that  lioth  aslope  must  needs  rise.  Starting  is 
both  an  apprehension  of  the  thing  feared,  and  in 
that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking,  and  like- 
wise an  inquisition  in  the  beginning,  what  the 
matter  should  be,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion 
of  erection,  and  therefore  when  a  man  would 
listen  suddenly  to  any  thing,  he  starteth;  for  the 
starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend. 
Screeching  is  an  appetite  of  expelling  that  which 
suddenly  striketh  the  spirits :  for  it  must  be  noted, 
that  many  motions,  though  they  be  unprofitable 
to  expel  Uiat  which  hurteth,  yet  they  are  offers 
of  nature,  and  cause  motions  by  consent,  as  in 
groaning,  or  crying  upon  pain. 

714.  Grief  and  pain  cause  sighing,  sobbing, 
groaning,  screaming,  and  roaring ;  tears,  distort- 
ing of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  sweating. 
Sighing  is  caused  by  the  drawing  in  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  breath  to  refresh  the  heart  that  labour- 
eth :  like  a  great  draught  when  one  is  thirsty. 
Sobbing  is  the  same  thing  stronger.  Groaning, 
and  screaming,  and  roaring  are  caused  by  an 
appetite  of  expulsion,  as  hath  been  said :  for  when 
the  spirits  cannot  expel  the  thing  that  hurteth,  in 
their  strife  to  do  it,  by  motion  of  consent,  they 
expel  the  Toice.  And  this  is  when  the  spirits 
yield,  and  give  over  to  resist :  for  if  one  do  con- 
stantly resist  pain,  he  will  not  groan.  Tears  are 
caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  spirits  of  the  brain : 
which  contraction  by  consequence  astringeth  the 
moisture  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  sendeth  tears 
into  the  eyes.  And  this  contraction  or  compres- 
sion causeth  also  wringing  of  the  hands;  for 
wringing  is  a  gesture  of  expression  of  moisture. 
The  distorting  of  the  face  is  caused  by  a  conten- 
tion, first  to  bear  and  resist,  and  then  to  expel ; 
which  maketh  the  parts  knit  first,  and  afterwards 
open.  ^  Grinding  of  the  teeth  is  caused  likewise, 
by  a  gathering  and  sening  of  the  spirits  together 
to  resist,  which  maketh  the  teeth  also  to  sit  hard 
one  against  another.  Sweating  is  also  a  com- 
pound motion,  by  the  labour  of  the  spirits,  first 
to  resist,  and  then  to  expel. 

715.  Joy  causeth  a  cheerfulness  and  vigour  in 
the  eyes,  singing,  leaping,  dancing,  and  some- 
times tears.  All  these  are  the  effects  of  the  dila- 
tion and  coming  forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  out- 
ward parts ;  which  maketh  them  more  lively  and 
stirring.  We  know  it  hath  been  seen,  that  ex- 
cessive sudden  joy  hath  caused  present  death, 
while  the  spirits  did  spread  so  much  as  they  could 
not  retire  again.  As  for  tears,  they  are  the  effects 
of  compression  of  the  moisture  of  the  brain,  upon 
dilatation  of  the  spirits.  For  compression  of  the 
spirits  worketh  an  expression  of  the  moisture  of  the 
brain  by  consent^  as  hath  been  said  in  grief.  But 
iht^n  in  Joy,  it  worketh  it  diversely,  vix.  by  pro- 
pulsion of  the  moisture,  when  the  spirits  dilate, 
and  occupy  more  room. 


716.  Anger  causeth  paleness  in  some,  and  the 
going  and  coming  of  the  colour  in  others :  also 
trembling  in  some:  swelling,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  stamping,  bending  of  the  fist.  Paleness, 
and  going  and  coming  of  the  colour,  are  caused 
by  the  burning  of  the  spirits  about  the  heart; 
which  to  refresh  themselves,  call  in  more  spirits 
from  the  outward  parts.  And  if  the  paleness  be 
alone,  without  sending  forth  the  colour  again,  it 
is  commonly  joined  with  some  fear;  but  in  many 
there  is  no  paleness  at  all,  but  contrariwise  red- 
ness about  the  cheeks  and  gills ;  which  is  by  ths 
sending  forth  of  the  spirits  in  an  appetite  to 
revenge.  Trembling  in  anger  is  likewise  by 
a  calling  in  of  the  spirits;  and  is  commonly 
when  anger  is  joined  with  fear.  Swelling  is 
caused,  both  by  a  dilatation  of  the  spirits  by  over^ 
heating,  and  by  a  liquefaction  or  boiling  of  tiie 
humours  thereupon.  Foaming  at  the  mouth  it 
from  the  same  cause,  being  an  ebullition.  Stamp- 
ing, and  bending  of  the  fist,  are  caused  by  an 
imagination  of  the  act  of  revenge. 

717.  Light  displeasure  or  dislike  causeth  shak- 
ing of  the  head,  frowning  and  knitting  of  the 
brows.  These  effects  arise  from  the  same  causes 
that  trembling  and  horror  do :  namely,  from  the 
retiring  of  the  spirits,  but  in  a  less  degree.  For 
the  shaking  of  the  head  is  but  a  slow  and  defi- 
nite trembling ;  and  is  a  gesture  of  slight  refu- 
sal ;  and  we  see  also,  that  a  dislike  causeth,  often, 
that  gesture  of  the  hand,  which  we  use  when  we 
refuse  a  thing,  or  warn  it  away.  The  frowning 
and  knitting  of  the  brows  is  a  gathering,  or  ser- 
ring  of  the  spirits,  to  resist  in  some  measure. 
And  we  see  also  this  knitting  of  the  brows  will 
follow  upon  earnest  studying,  or  cogitation  of 
any  thing,  though  it  be  without  dislike. 

718.  Shame  causeth  blushing,  and  casting 
down  of  the  eyes.  Blushing  is  the  resort  of 
blood  to  the  face ;  which  in  the  passion  of  shame 
is  the  part  that  laboureth  most.  And  although 
the  blushing  will  be  seen  in  the  whole  breast  if 
it  be  naked,  yet  that  is  but  in  passage  to  the 
face.  As  for  the  casting  down  of  the  eyes,  it  pro- 
ceedeth  of  the  reverence  a  man  beareth  to  other 
men ;  whereby,  when  he  is  ashamed,  he  cannd 
endure  to  look  firmly  upon  others :  and  we  see, 
that  blushing,  and  the  casting  down  of  the  eyes 
both,  are  more  when  we  come  before  many ;  *«  ore 
Pompeii  quid  moUius  ?  nunquam  non  coram  pln- 
ribus  erubuit  :*'  and  likewise  when  we  come  be- 
fore great  or  reverend  persons. 

719.  Pity  causeth  sometimes  tears ;  and  a  flex- 
ion or  cast  of  the  eye  aside.  Tears  come  from 
the  same  cause  that  they  do  in  grief:  for  pity  is 
but  grief  in  another's  behalf.  The  cast  of  the 
eye  is  a  gesture  of  aversion,  orloathness  to  behold 
the  object  of  pity. 

720.  Wonder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  im 
moveable  posture  of  the  body ;  casting  up  of  the 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  lifUng  up  of  the  hands*    Foi 
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■toniihment,  it  is  eansed  bj  the  fixing  of  the 
niwl  upon  one  object  of  cogitation,  whereby  it 
doth  not  spttiate  and  tnnecnr,  as  it  ueeth ;  for  in 
wmder  the  spirits  fly  not,  as  in  fear ;  bat  only 
■ettle,  and  are  made  less  apt  to  moTe.  As  for 
the  easting  up  of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  ap  of  the 
hands,  it  is  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  which 
is  the  anthor,  by  power  and  providence,  of 
•Cnunge  wonders. 

781.  Laughing  canseth  a  dilatation  of  the  month 
and  lips;  a  continual  expulsion  of  the  breath, 
with  the  lood  noise,  which  maketh  the  interjec- 
tiim  of  laughing ;  shaking  of  the  breast  and  sides ; 
lUBiiing  cf  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  violent 
■ad  continued.  Wherein  first  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  laufrhing  is  scares  properly  a  pas- 
sion,  but  hath  its  source  from  the  intellect; 
for  in  laughing  there  ever  precedeth  a  conceit  of 
sonewhat  ridiculous,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to 
otto.  Secondly,  that  the  cause  of  laughing  is 
bat  a  light  touch  of  the  spirits.  And  not  so  deep 
aa  impression  as  in  other  passions.  And  there- 
fos,  ^at  which  hath  no  aflfinity  with  the  paa- 
aioos  of  the  mind,  it  is  moved,  and  that  in  great 
vshomeney,  only  by  tickling  some  parts  of  the 
body:  and  we  see  that  men  even  in  a  gpieved 
state  of  mind,  yet  cannot  sometimes  forbear  laugh- 
iag.  Thirdly,  it  is  ever  joined  with  some  degree 
of  delight:  and  therefore  exhilaration  hath  some 
afioity  with  joy,  though  it  be  a  much  lighter  mo- 
tkm :  **  res  severe  est  verum  gaudium."  Fourthly, 
that  the  object  of  it  is  deformity;  absurdity, 
ahrewd  turns,  and  the  like.  Now  to  speak  of  the 
oanoes  of  the  effects  before  mentioned  whereunto 
these  general  notes  give  some  light.  For  the  di- 
latation of  the  mouth  and  lips,  continued  expul- 
sion of  the  breath  and  voice,  and  shaking  of  the 
Insast  and  sides,  they  proceed,  all,  from  the  dila- 
tation of  the  spirits;  especially  being  sudden. 
So  likewise,  the  running  of  the  eyes  with  water, 
as  hath  been  formeriy  touched,  where  we  spake 
of  tibe  tears  of  joy  and  grief,  is  an  effect  of  dUata- 
tioB  of  tiie  spirits.  And  for  suddenness,  it  is  a 
grsat  part  of  the  matter :  for  we  see,  that  any 
skiewd  turn  that  lighteth  upon  another ;  or  any 
dsfermity,  &c.,  movoth  laughter  in  the  instant, 
whieh  after  a  little  time  it  doth  not.  So  we  can- 
not laugh  at  any  thing  after  it  is  stale,  but  whilst 
it  is  new :  and  even  in  tickling,  if  you  tickle  the 
sides,  and  give  warning,  or  give  a  hard  or  conti- 
aoed  touch,  it  doth  not  move  laughter  so  much. 

799.  Lust  eauseth  a  ilagraney  in  the  eyes,  and 
priapism.  The  cause  of  both  these  is,  for  that 
In  last,  tiie  sight  and  the  touch  are  the  things 
iesifed,  and  therefore  the  spirits  resort  to  those 
parts  which  are  most  affected.  And  note  well 
in  genera],  for  that  great  use  may  be  made  of  the 
observation,  that,  evermore,  the  spirits  in  all  pas- 
sions, resort  most  to  the  parts  that  labour  most, 
or  are  most  affected.  As  in  the  last  which  hath 
been  mentioned,  they  resort  to  the  eyes  and  vene- 
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rous  parts :  in  fear  and  anger  to  the  heart :  in  shame 
to  the  face :  and  in  light  dislikes  to  the  head. 

ExperimenU  in  eontort  touching  drunkenntu, 
733.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  and 
is  yet  believed,  that  the  sperm  of  drunken  men  is 
unfruitful.  The  cause  is,  for  that  it  is  over-moist- 
ened, and  wanteth  spissitude:  and  we  have  a 
merry  saying,  that  they  that  go  drunk  to  bed  get 
daughtere. 

794.  Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  de- 
fect, or  destitution  in  voluntary  motion.  They 
reel ;  they  tremble ;  they  cannot  stand  nor  speak 
strongly.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occupy  part 
of  the  place  where  they  are,  and  so  make  them 
weak  to  move.  And  therefore  drunken  men  are 
apt  to  fall  asleep :  and  opiates,  and  stupefactives, 
as  poppy,  henbane,  hemlock,  &c.,  induce  a  kind 
of  drunkenness,  by  the  grossness  of  their  vapour, 
as  wine  doth  by  the  quantity  of  the  vapour.  Be- 
sides, they  rob  the  spirits  animal  of  their  matter, 
whereby  they  are  nourished :  for  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  prey  upon  it  as  well  as  they :  and  so  they 
make  the  spirits  less  supple  and  apt  to  move. 

795.  Drunken  men  imagine  every  thing  tum- 
eth  round:  they  imagine  also  that  things  come 
upon  them :  they  see  not  well  things  afar  off; 
those  things  that  they  see  near  hand,  they  see 
out  of  their  place ;  and  sometimes  they  see  things 
double.  The  cause  of  the  imagination  that 
things  turn  round  is,  for  that  the  spirits  them- 
selves turn,  being  compressed  by  the  vapour  of 
the  wine,  for  any  liquid  body  upon  compression 
tumeth,  as  we  see  in  water,  and  it  is  all  one  to 
the  sight,  whether  the  visual  spirits  move,  or  the 
object  moveth,  or  the  medium  moveth.  And  we 
see  that  long  turning  round  breedeth  the  same 
imagination.  The  cause  of  the  imagination  that 
things  come  upon  them  is,  for  that  the  spirits 
visual  themselves  draw  back ;  which  maketh  the 
object  seem  to  come  on ;  and  besides,  when  they 
see  things  turn  round  and  move,  fear  maketh  them 
think  they  come  upon  them.  The  cause  that  they 
cannot  see  things  afar  off,  is  the  weakness  of  the 
spirits ;  for  in  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an 
obtenebration  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning 
round ;  which  we  see  also  in  the  lighter  sort  of 
swoonings.  The  cause  of  seeing  things  out  of 
their  place,  is  the  refraction  of  the  spirits  visual ; 
for  the  vapour  is  as  an  unequal  medium ;  and  it 
is  as  the  sight  of  things  outof  place  in  water.  The 
cause  of  seeing  things  double,  is  the  swif^  and 
unquiet  motion  of  the  spirits,  being  oppressed,  to 
and  fro ;  for,  as  was  said  before,  the  motion  of 
the  spirits  visual,  and  the  motion  of  the  object, 
make  the  same  appearances;  ano  for  the  swift 
motion  of  the  object,  we  see  that  if  you  fillip  a 
lute-string,  it  showeth  double  or  treble. 

796.  Men  are  sooner  drunk  with  small  draughts 
than  with  great.     And  again,  wine  sugared  ins 
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briateth  less  than  wine  pure.  The  cause  of  the 
former  is,  for  that  the  wine  desoendeth  not  so  fast 
CO  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  bat  maketh  longer 
stay  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  and  send- 
eth  vapours  faster  to  the  head ;  and  therefore  ine- 
briateth  sooner.  And  for  the  same  reason,  sops 
in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate  more  than 
wine  of  itself.  The  cause  of  the  latter  is,  for  that 
the  sugar  doth  inspissate  the  spirits  oi  the  wine, 
and  maketh  them  not  so  easy  to  resolve  into  va- 
pour.  Nay  farther,  it  is  thought  to  be  some  remedy 
against  inebriating,  if  wine  sugared  be  taken  aAer 
wine  pure.  And  the  same  effect  is  wrought  either 
by  oil  or  milk,  taken  upon  much  drinking. 

ExperimerU  toHUury  touching  the  kelp  or  hurt  cf 
winCf  though  moderaUly  immL 

727.  The  use  of  wine  in  dry  and  consumed 
bodies  is  hurtful ;  in  moist  and  full  bodies  it  is 
good.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  do  prey  upon  the  dew  or  radical  mois- 
ture, as  they  term  it,  of  the  body,  and  so  deceive 
the  animal  spirits.  But  where  there  is  mois- 
ture enough,  or  superfluous,  there  wine  helpeth  to 
'iigest,  and  desiccate  the  mmstuie. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  caterpiUan* 

728.  The  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  general 
of  worms,  and  breedeth  of  dew  and  leaves;  for 
we  see  infinite  number  of  caterpillars  which  breed 
upon  trees  and  hedges,  by  which  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  or  hedges  are  in  great  part  consumed ;  as 
well  by  their  breeding  out  of  the  leaf,  as  by  their 
feeding  upon  the  leaf.  They  breed  in  the  spring 
chiefly,  because  then  there  is  both  dew  and  leaf. 
And  they  breed  commonly  when  the  east  winds 
have  much  blown ;  the  cause  whereof  is,  the 
dryness  of  that  wind ;  for  to  all  vivification  upon 
putrefaction,  it  is  requisite  the  matter  be  not  too 
moist :  and  therefore  we  see  they  have  cobwebs 
about  them,  which  is  a  sign  of  a  slimy  dryness ; 
as  we  sec  upon  the  ground,  whereupon,  by  dew 
and  sun,  cobwebs  breed  all  over.  We  see  also 
the  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward  parts 
of  roses,  especially  not  blown,  where  the  dew 
sticketh;  but  especially  caterpillars,  both  the 
greatest,  and  the  most,  breed  upon  cabbages, 
which  have  a  fat  leaf,  and  apt  to  putrefy.  The 
caterpillar,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  waxeth 
volatile,  and  tumeth  to  a  butterfly,  or  perhaps 
some  other  fly.  There  is  a  caterpillar  that  hath  a 
fur  or  down  upon  it,  and  seemethto  have  aflinity 
with  the  silk-worm. 

Etperimeni  eoUtary  touching  the  Jtiee  eaniharidee, 
739.  The  flies  cantharides  are  bred  of  a  worm 
or  caterpillar,  but  peculiar  to  certain  fruit-trees; 
as  are  the  fig-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  wild 
brier ;  all  which  bear  sweet  fruit,  and  fruit  that 
hath  8  kind  of  secret  biting  or  sharpness:  for 
e  fig  hath  a  milk  in  it  that  is  sweet  and  cor- 


rosive; the  pine^ipple  badi  a  kenel  tint  is 
strong  and  abstersive:  the  fruit  of  the  brier  is 
said  to  make  children,  or  those  thai  eat  thsM, 
scabbed.  And  therefore  no  marvel,  thoagfa  chh 
tharides  have  such  a  corrosive  and  csntensfaif 
quality ;  for  there  is  not  any  other  of  tiie  insseti, 
but  is  bred  of  a  duller  matter.  The  body  of  tlN 
cantharides  is  bright  ecdonied;  and  it  may  be, 
that  the  delicate  coloured  dragon-flies  amy  hsv# 
likewise  some  corrosive  quality. 

Experiments  in  contort  touching  Itueiiude* 

730.  Lassitude  is  remedied  by  badiing,  sr 
anointing  with  oil  and  warm  water.  The  ttotss 
is,  for  that  all  lassitude  is  a  kind  of  ooiitMo% 
and  compression  of  the  parts;  and  bathing  sbA 
anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emollition ;  ami  tlN 
mixture  of  oil  and  water  is  better  than  either  of 
them  alone ;  because  water  entereth  better  iato 
the  pores,  and  oil  ailer  entry  sofleneth  better.  It 
is  found  also,  that  the  taking  of  tobacco  doth  bdp 
and  discharge  lassitude.  The  reason  whereof  is, 
partly,  because  by  cheering  or  comforting  of  tlN 
spirits,  it  openeth  the  parts  compressed  or  oob> 
tused ;  and  chiefly  because  it  refresbeth  the  spiiilt 
by  the  opiate  virtue  thereof,  and  so  diseliaigelb 
weariness,  as  sleep  likewise  doth. 

731.  In  going  up  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  most 
weary ;  in  going  down  a  hill,  the  thighs.  "Ae 
cause  is,  for  that  in  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  amn 
goeth  up  the  hill,  the  weight  of  the  body  bearetb 
most  upon  the  knees ;  and  in  going  down  the  hillt 
upon  the  thighs. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  casting  of  the  skin 
and  shell  in  some  creatures. 

732.  The  casting  of  the  skin  is  by  the  anoienti 
compared  to  the  breaking  of  the  secundine,  sr 
caul,  but  not  rightly :  for  that  were  to  make  every 
casting  of  the  skin  a  new  birth :  and  besides,  tbs 
secundine  is  but  a  general  cover,  not  shaped  ae* 
cording  to  the  parts,  but  the  skin  is  shaped  at- 
cording  to  the  parts.  The  creatures  that  cail 
their  skin  are,  the  snake,  the  viper,  the  grasshof^ 
per,  the  lizard,  the  silk-worm,  &c.  Those  thai 
cast  their  shell  are,  the  lobster,  the  crab,  the  craw>- 
fish,  the  hodmandod  or  dedman,  the  tortoiae,  tou 
The  old  skins  are  found,  but  the  old  shells  never : 
so  as  it  is  like,  they  scale  off,  and  crumble  away 
by  degrees.  And  they  are  known  by  the  extrsoM 
tendemeas  and  aoAness  of  the  new  shell,  and 
somewhat  by  the  freshness  of  the  colour  of  it> 
The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skin  and  ahell  shosld 
seem  to  be  the  great  quantity  of  matter  in  those 
creatures  that  is  fit  to  make  skin  or  shell ;  and 
again,  the  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
sUcksth  not  close  to  the  fleslu  Fw  it  is  certain, 
that  it  ia  the  new  skin  or  shell  that  putteth  off  dm 
old :  so  we  see,  that  in  deer  it  is  the  young  horn 
that  putteth  off  the  old ;  and  in  birda,  the  yonnf 
feathers  put  off  the  old :  and  so  birds  tiial  havt 
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fiir  tiieir  betk,  oMt  iheir  batki,  tiie 
bMk  potting  off  the  dd. 


i  in  tmmrt  tomcking  1k»pimtmru  ofih$ 
botfy. 

733.  Lying  not  eract,  Irat  hollow,  which  is  in 
lbs  mnking  of  the  bed;  or  with  thelegB  gathered 
Wf9  which  is  in  the  postnre  of  the  body,  is  the 
aeie  wholeeome.  The  lenson  is,  the  better  com- 
lofting  of  the  stomeeh,  which  is  by  that  less  pen- 
sile :  sad  we  see  that  in  week  stomachs,  the  lay- 
iag  np  of  the  legs  high,  and  the  knees  almost  to 
Hm  OMNith,  helpeth  and  comforteth.  We  see  also, 
tlat  galley-slaves,  notwithstanding  their  misery 
otherwise,  are  commonly  fat  and  fleshy ;  and  the 
fMMm  ia,  beeaase  the  stomach  is  supported  some- 
what in  sitting,  snd  is  pensile  in  standing  or  go- 
iag.  And  therefore,  for  prolongation  of  life,  it  is 
geod  to  choose  these  exercises  where  the  limbs 
■Mve  more  than  the  stomach  and  belly ;  as  in 
lowing,  and  in  sawing,  being  set. 

734.  Megrims  and  giddiness  are  rather  when 
we  rise  afler  long  sitting,  than  while  we  sit. 
The  eanse  is,  lor  that  the  Taponre,  which  were 
gMhered  by  sitting,  by  ths  sadden  motion  fly  more 
«p  into  the  hesd. 

735.  Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it 
BUib,  and  as  we  call  it  asleep.  The  cause  is,  for 
thai  the  compression  of  the  part  suffereth  not  the 
■piiits  to  hsTC  (ree  access;  and  therefore  when 
wo  come  oat  of  it,  we  feel  a  stinging  or  pricking, 
which  is  the  re^ntiance  of  the  spirits. 

JBxperimeni  toUtary  touching  peatikniial  yearM, 

736.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  those  years  sre 
pstilential  and  unwholesome,  when  there  are 
great  numben  of  frogs,  flies,  locusts,  &o.  The 
caase  is  plain ;  for  that  those  creatures  being  en- 
goadered  of  putrefaction,  when  they  abound, 
■how  a  general  disposition  of  the  year,  and  con- 
stilntion  of  the  air,  to  diseases  of  putrefaction. 
And  the  same  prognostic,  as  hath  been  said  be- 
Ibni  holdeth,  if  you  find  worms  in  oak-apples : 
for  tiie  constitution  of  the  air  appeareth  more 
■oblilly  in  any  of  these  things,  than  to  the  sense 
of  man. 

Kgftriment  mtHUary  iouMng  iheprogntmtict  of  hard 
wirUon, 

737.  It  is  an  obsenration  amongst  country  peo- 
ple, that  yeara  of  store  of  haws  and  hips  do  com- 
iBonly  portsnd  cold  winten ;  and  they  ascribe  it 
to  God's  proTidence,  that,  as  the  Scripture  saith, 
itacheth  eren  to  the  filling  of  a  sparrow ;  and 
aaoh  more  is  like  to  teach  to  the  presenration  of 
binls  in  eoeh  seasons.  The  natural  cause  also 
asij  be  the  want  of  heat,  and  abundance  of 
Moislors,  in  the  sammer  precedent;  which  put- 
Islk  folk  thoee  fruits,  and  must  needs  leave  great 
^MBtity  of  cold  Tapoura  not  dissipated ;  which 

i  the  oold  of  the  winter  following. 


Eaperimtni  aoUUtry^  touching  mcdictne$  thai  con^ 
dcnm  tmd  rcUeoc  m  iprtif • 

738.  They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called 
ooffee,  made  of  a  berry  of  the  same  name,  as 
black  as  soot,  and  of  a  strong  scent,  but  not  arc- 
matical ;  which  they  take,  beaten  into  powder,  in 
water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it :  and  they  take 
it,  and  sit  at  it  in  their  coffee-houses,  which  are 
like  our  taverns.  This  drink  comforteth  the  brain 
and  heart,  and  helpeth  digestion.  Certainly  this 
berry  coffee,  the  root  and  leaf  beetle,  the  leaf  to- 
bacco, and  the  tear  of  poppy,  opium,  of  which  the 
Turks  are  great  taken,  supposing  it  expelleth 
all  fear,  do  all  condense  the  spirits,  and  make 
them  strong  and  aleger.  But  it  seemeth  they 
are  taken  after  several  mannen ;  for  coffe*  and 
opium  are  taken  down,  tobacco  but  in  smoke,  and 
beetle  is  but  champed  in  the  mouth  with  a  little 
lime.  It  is  like  there  are  more  of  them,  if  they 
were  well  found  out,  and  well  corrected.  Query, 
of  henbane-seed ;  of  mandrake ;  of  saffron,  root 
and  flower;  of  folium  indum  ;  of  ambergrease; 
of  the  Assyrian  amomum,  if  it  may  be  had ;  and 
of  the  scarlet  powder  which  they  call  kermes : 
and,  generally,  of  all  such  things  as  do  inebriate 
and  provoke  sleep.  Note,  that  tobacco  is  not 
taken  in  root  or  seed,  which  are  more  forcible 
ever  than  leaves. 

Experiment  ooUtary  touching painiingt  of  the  body, 

739.  The  Turks  have  a  black  powder,  made  of 
a  mineral  called  alcohol,  which  with  a  tine  long 
pencil  they  lay  under  their  eyelids,  which  doth 
colour  them  black ;  whereby  the  white  of  the  eye 
is  set  off  more  white.  With  the  same  powder 
they  colour  also  the  hairs  of  their  eyelids,  and  of 
their  eyebrows,  which  they  draw  into  embowed 
archea.  You  shall  find  thatXenophon  maketh 
mention,  that  the  Medes  used  to  paint  their  eyes. 
The  Turks  use  with  the  same  tincture  to  colour 
the  hair  of  their  heads  and  beards  black.  And 
divere  with  us  that  are  g^own  gray,  and  yet 
would  appear  young,  find  means  to  make  their 
hair  black,  by  combing  it,  as  they  say,  with  a 
leaden  comb,  or  the  like.  As  for  the  Chineses, 
who  are  of  an  ill  complexion,  being  olivaster,  they 
paint  their  cheeks  scarlet,  especially  their  king 
and  grandees.  Generally,  barbarous  people,  that 
go  naked,  do  not  only  paint  themselves,  but  they 
pounce  and  raise  their  skin,  that  ihe  painting 
may  not  be  taken  forth ;  and  make  it  into  worksi 
So  do  the  West  Indians ;  and  ao  did  the  ancient 
Picts  and  Britons  ;  so  that  it  seemeth  men  would 
have  the  coloure  of  birds*  feathers,  if  they  cuald 
tell  bow ;  or  at  least  they  will  have  gay  skins  in- 
stead of  gay  clothes. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  theueeof  bathing  and 
anointing, 

740.  It  is  strange  that  the  use  of  bathing,  as  a 
part  of  diet,  is  left    With  the  Romans  and  Gre 
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dans  it  was  as  usual  as  eating  or  sleeping ;  and 
so  is  it  amongst  the  Turks  at  this  day :  whereas 
with  us  it  remaineth  but  as  a  part  of  physic.  J 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  use  of  it,  as  it  vras  with 
the  Romans,  vras  hurtful  to  health;  for  that  it 
made  the  body  soft,  and  easy  to  vraste.  For  the 
Turks  it  is  more  proper,  because  that  theb  drink- 
ing water  and  feeding  upon  rice,  and  other  food 
of  small  nourishment,  maketh  their  bodies  so 
solid  and  hard,  as  you  need  not  fear  that  bathing 
should  make  them  frothy.  Besides,  the  Turks 
are  great  sitters,  and  seldom  walk,  whereby  they 
sweat  less,  and  need  bathing  more.  But  yet  cer- 
tain it  is  that  bathing,  and  especially  anointing, 
may  be  so  used  as  it  may  be  a  great  help  to 
hedtb,  and  prolongation  of  life.  But  hereof  we 
shall  speak  in  due  place,  when  we  come  to  handle 
experiments  medicinal* 

Experiment  toUtary  Umehing  ehambktting  of 
paper. 

741.  llie  Turks  have  a  pretty  art  of  chamblet- 
ting  of  paper,  which  is  not  with  us  in  use.  They 
take  divers  oiled  colours,  and  put  them  severally, 
in  drops,  upon  water,  and  stir  the  water  lightly, 
and  then  wet  their  paper,  being  of  some  thick- 
ness, with  it,  and  the  paper  will  be  waved  and 
veined,  like  chamblet  or  marble. 

Experiment  toUtary  Umehing  euttle4nk, 

742.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  the  blood  of 
all  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  should  be  of  a  red 
colour,  and  only  the  blood  of  the  cuttle  should  be 
Rs  black  as  ink.  A  man  would  think,  that  the 
cause  should  be  the  high  concoction  of  that 
blood ;  for  we  see  in  ordinary  puddings,  that  the 
boiling  tumeth  the  blood  to  be  black;  and  the 
cuttle  is  accounted  a  delicate  meat,  and  much  in 
request 

Experin^ent  toHtary  Umehing  inereaee  ef  weight  in 
earth, 
74S.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  take 
earth  from  land  adjoining  to  the  river  of  Nile,  and 
preserve  it  in  that  manner  that  it  neither  come  to 
lie  wet  nor  wasted;  and  weigh  it  daily,  it  will 
not  alter  weight  until  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
which  is  the  day  when  the  river  beginneth  to  rise ; 
and  then  it  will  grow  more  and  more  ponderous, 
till  the  river  cometh  to  its  height  Which  if  it  be 
true,  it  cannot  be  caused  but  by  the  air,  which 
then  beginneth  to  condense ;  and  so  tumeth  with- 
in that  small  mould  into  a  degree  of  moisture, 
which  produc4)th  weight  So  it  hath  been  ob- 
served, tiiat  tooacco,  cut,  and  weighed,  and  then 
dried  by  the  fire,  loseth  weight ;  and  after  being 
laid  in  the  open  air,  recoveredi  weight  again. 
And  it  should  seem,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  river 
beginneth  to  increase,  the  whole  body  of  the  air 
thereabouts  sufTereth  a  change :  for,  that  which 
iS  more  htrange,  it  is  credibly  affirmed,  that  upon 


that  very  day  when  the  river  first  riseth,  gieil 
plagues  in  Cairo  use  suddenly  to  break  up. 

Experiment  in  eanaort  Umehing  eleq^, 

744.  Those  that  are  very  cold,  and  especially 
in  their  feet,  cannot  get  to  sleep :  the  cause  Biay 
be,  for  that  in  sleep  is  required  a  free  respiratioBt 
which  cold  doth  shut  in  and  hinder;  for  we  see 
that  in  great  colds,  one  can  scarce  draw  his 
breath.  Another  cause  may  be,  for  that  cold  call* 
eth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  therefore  they  can- 
not so  well  close,  and  go  together  in  the  head, 
which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  And  for  the 
same  cause,  pain  and  noise  hinder  sleep;  and 
darkness,  contrariwise,  furthereth  sleep. 

745.  Some  noises,  whereof  we  spake  in  the 
hundred  and  twelfth  experiment,  help  sleep :  as 
the  blowing  of  the  wind,  the  trickling  of  water, 
humming  of  bees,  soft  singing,  reading,  &c.  Tha 
cause  is,  for  that  they  move  in  the  spirits  a  gentle 
attention ;  and  whatsoever  rooveth  attention  witl^ 
out  too  much  labour  stilleth  the  natural  and  dis- 
cursive motion  of  the  spirits. 

746.  Sleep  nonrisheth,  or  at  least  preserveth 
bodies,  a  long  time,  without  other  nourishment 
Beasts  that  sleep  in  winter,  as  it  is  noted  of  wild 
bears,  during  their  sleep  wax  very  ftit,  though 
they  eat  nothing.  Bats  have  been  found  in  ovenSt 
and  other  hollow  close  places,  matted  one  upoa 
another:  and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  they  sleep 
in  the  winter  time,  and  eat  nothing.  Qua^f, 
whether  bees  do  not  sleep  all  winter,  and  spare 
their  honey  1  Butterflies,  and  other  flies,  do  not 
only  sleep,  but  lie  as  dead  all  winter;  and  yet 
with  a  little  heat  of  sun  or  fire,  revive  again.  A 
dormouse,  both  winter  and  summer,  will  sleep 
some  days  together,  and  eat  nothing. 

Experimenti  in  consort  Umehing  teeth  and  hard 
ntbstaneee  in  the  bodies  of  living  ereaiures* 
To  restore  teeth  in  age,  were  magnate  natuiv. 
It  may  be  thought  of.  But  howsoever,  the  nature 
of  the  teeth  deserveth  to  be  inquired  of,  n  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  living  creatures*  bodies. 

747.  There  be  five  parts  in  the  bodies  of  living 
creatures,  that  are  of  hard  substance;  the  skull, 
the  teeth,  the  bones,  the  horns,  and  the  nails. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  continued 
is  towards  the  head.  For  there  is  the  skull  of 
one  entire  bone ;  there  are  the  teeth ;  there  are 
the  maxillary  bones ;  there  is  the  hard  bone  that 
is  the  instrument  of  hearing;  and  thence  issiM 
the  horns ;  so  that  the  building  of  living  creatures* 
bodies  is  like  the  building  of  a  timber  house, 
where  the  walls  and  other  parts  have  columns 
and  beams ;  but  the  roof  is,  in  the  better  sort  ot 
houses,  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  stone.  As  for  birdst 
they  have  three  other  hard  substances  proper  to 
them ;  the  bill,  which  is  of  like  matter  with  tiie 
teeth :  for  no  birds  have  teeth :  the  shell  of  the 
egg:  and  their  quills :  for  as  for  their  ^ur,  h  It 
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b«t  a  nail.  But  no  Uiing  ereatmes  that  have 
•belli  Tory  hard,  as  oysterat  cocklea,  musclea, 
•eallops,  ciabSf  lobeteia,  ciaw-fish,  shrimps,  and 
•facially  the  tortoise,  hare  bones  within  them, 
Vat  only  little  gristles. 

748.  Bones,  afler  fall  growth,  continue  at  a 
•lay ;  and  so  doth  the  skull :  horns,  in  some 
eieatares,  are  cast  and  renewed :  teeth  stand  at  a 
•tay,  except  their  wearing:  as  for  nails,  they 
grow  continoally :  and  bills  and  beaks  will  over- 
grow,  and  sometimes  be  cast,  as  in  eagles  and 


749.  Most  of  the  hard  substances  fly  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  body :  as  skull,  horns,  teeth,  nails, 
•nd  beaks :  only  the  bones  are  more  inward,  and 
elad  with  flesh.  As  for  the  entrails,  they  are  all 
without  bones:  saTe  that  a  bone  is  sometimes 
foaiid  in  the  heart  of  a  stag ;  and  it  may  be  in 
•ome  other  creature. 

760.  The  skull  hath  brains,  as  a  kind  of  mar- 
r,  within  it.    The  back-bone  hath  one  kind  of 

r,  which  hath  an  affinity  with  the  brain; 
•od  other  bones  of  the  body  have  another.  The 
Jaw-bones  haye  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little 
pulp  of  marrow  difiused.  Teeth  likewise  are 
Aooght  to  haye  a  kind  of  marrow  diffused,  which 
eanseth  the  sense  and  pain;  but  it  is  rather 
•inew :  for  marrow  hath  no  sense,  no  more  than 
blood.  Horn  is  alike  throughout;  and  so  is  the  nail. 

761.  None  other  of  the  hard  substances  have 
••nsa,  but  the  teeth ;  and  the  teeth  have  sense, 
not  only  of  pain,  but  of  cold. 

Bat  we  will  leave  the  inquiries  of  other  hard 
ssbstanees  unto  their  several  places,  and  now  in- 
quire only  of  the  teeth. 

753.  The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds : 
sharp,  as  the  fore-teeth :  broad,  as  the  back-teeth, 
which  we  call  the  molar-teeth,  or  grinders,  and 
pointed  teeth,  or  canine,  which  are  between  both. 
But  there  have  been  some  men  that  have  had 
their  teeth  undivided,  as  of  one  whole  bone,  with 
some  litle  mark  in  the  place  of  the  division,  as 
Pyrrhus  had.  Some  creatures  have  over-long  or 
oat-growing  teeth,  which  we  call  fangs,  or  tusks : 
as  boars,  pikes,  salmons,  and  dogs,  though  less. 
Soma  living  creatures  have  teeth  against  teeth,  as 
men  and  horses;  and  some  have  teeth, especially 
their  master-teeth,  indented  one  within  another 
like  saws,  as  lions;  and  so  again  have  dogs, 
fishes  have  diverse  rows  of  teeth  in  the 
I  of  their  mouths,  as  pikes,  salmons,  trouts, 
4ce.  And  many  more  in  salt-waters.  Snakes 
aid  other  serpents  have  venomous  teeth,  which 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  their  sting. 

763.  No  besst  that  hath  horns  hath  upper 
and  no  beast  that  hath  teeth  above  wanteth 
I  below :  but  yet  if  they  be  of  the  same  kind. 
it  IbUoweth  not,  that  if  the  hard  matter  goeth  not 
into  npper  teeth,  it  will  go  into  horns,  nor  yet  e 
•onveno ;  for  does,  that  have  no  horns,  have  no 
•pperlsHb. 


754.  Horses  have,  at  three  years  old,  a  tooth 
put  forth,  which  they  call  the  coitus  tooth :  and  at 
four  years  old  there  cometh  the  mark  tooth,  which 
hath  a  hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a  pea  within 
it,  and  that  weareth  shorter  and  shorter  every  year, 
till  that  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  smooth, 
and  the  hole  gone :  and  then  they  say,  that  the 
mark  is  out  of  the  horse's  mouth. 

755.  The  teeth  of  men  breed  first,  when  the 
child  is  about  a  year  and  half  old :  and  then  they 
cast  them,  and  new  come  about  seven  years  old. 
But  divers  have  backward  teeth  come  forth  at 
twenty,  yea  some  at  thirty  and  forty.  Query,  of 
the  manner  of  the  coming  of  them  forth.  They 
tell  a  tale  of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who 
lived  till  she  was  seven-score  years  old,  that  she 
did  dentire  twice  or  thrice,  casting  her  old  teeth, 
and  others  coming  in  their  place. 

756.  Teeth  are  much  hurt  by  sweetmeats ;  and 
by  painting  with  mercury ;  and  by  things  over- 
hot;  and  by  things  over-cold;  and  by  rheums. 
And  the  pain  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  sharpest 
of  pains. 

757.  Concerning  teeth,  these  things  are  to  be 
considered.  1.  The  preserving  of  them.  2.  The 
keeping  of  them  white.  3.  The  drawing  of  them 
with  least  pain.  4.  The  staying  and  easing  of 
the  tooth-ache.  5.  The  binding  in  of  artificial 
teeth,  where  teeth  have  been  struckon  out  6. 
And  last  of  all,  that  great  one  of  restoring  teeth 
in  age.  The  instances  that  give  any  likelihood 
of  restoring  teeth  in  age,  are  the  late  coming  of 
teeth  in  some,  and  the  renewing  of  the  beaks  in 
birds,  which  are  commaterial  with  teeth.  Query ^ 
therefore,  more  particularly  how  that  cometh. 
And  again,  the  renewing  of  horns.  But  yet  that 
hath  not  been  known  to  have  been  provoked  by 
art ;  therefore  let  trial  be  made,  whether  horns 
may  be  procured  to  grow  in  beasts  that  are  not 
homed,  and  howl  And  whether  they  may  be 
procured  to  come  larger  than  usual,  as  to  make 
an  ox  or  a  deer  have  a  grreater  head  of  horns  1 
And  whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is 
more  spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more 
branched  1  for  these  trials,  and  the  like,  will 
show,  whether  by  art  such  hard  matter  can  be 
called  and  provoked.  It  may  be  tried,  also, 
whether  birds  may  not  have  something  done  to 
them  when  they  are  young,  whereby  they  maybe 
made  to  have  greater  or  longer  bills;  or  greater 
and  longer  talons  1  And  whether  children  may 
not  have  some  wash,  or  something  to  make  their 
teeth  better  and  stronger  1  Coral  is  in  use  as  a 
help  to  the  teeth  of  children. 

Experimenie  in  tontort  touching  the  generation  and 
hearing  rf  living  ereaturee  in  the  womb, 

758.  Some  living  creatures  generate  but  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  as  deer,  sheep,  wild 
conies,  4co.,  and  most  sorts  of  birds  and  fishes 
olhen  at  any  time  of  the  year,  as  men;  and  all 
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domestic  eraatures,  as  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  oats, 
dec  The  cause  of  generation  at  all  seasons 
seemeth  to  be  fulness:  for  generation  is  from  re- 
dundanoe*  This  fulness  ariseth from  twocanses; 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  crsatnie,  if  it  be  hot, 
and  moist,  and  sanguine;  or  from  plenty  of  food. 
For  the  first,  men,  horses,  dogs,  4o.  which  breed 
at  all  seasons,  are  full  of  heatand  moistnrs;  dores 
are  the  fullest  of  heat  and  moisture  amongst  birds, 
and  therefore  breed  often;  tiie  tame  dore  almost 
eontinuall/.  Bnt  deer  an  a  melanehcdy  dry 
creature,  as  appeareth  by  their  ftarfulness,  and 
the  hardness  of  their  flesh.  Sheep  are  a  cold 
creature,  as  appeareth  by  tlieir  mildness,  and  for 
that  they  seldom  drink.  Most  sort  of  birds  are 
of  a  dry  substanoe'  in  comparison  of  beasts. 
Fishes  are  cold.  For  the  second  cause,  fulness 
pf  food ;  men,  kine,  swine,  dogs,  dec  feed  full ; 
and  we  see  that  those  creatures,  which  being 
wild,  generate  sddora,  being  tame,  generate 
often;  which  is  from  warmth,  and  fulness 
of  food.  We  find,  that  the  time  of  going  to 
rut  of  deer  is  in  September ;  for  that  they  need 
the  whole  summer's  feed  and  grass  to  make  them 
fit  for  generation.  And  if  rain  come  early  abont 
the  middle  of  September,  they  go  to  rut  som^ 
what  the  sooner;  if  drought,  somewhat  the  later. 
So  sheep,  in  respect  of  their  small  heat,  generate 
about  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  before.  But 
for  the  most  part,  creatures  that  generate  at  eer* 
tain  seasons,  generate  in  the  spring;  as  birds 
and  fiahes ;  for  that  the  end  of  the  winter,  and 
the  heat  and  comfort  of  the  spring  prepareth 
them.  There  is  also  anotiier  reason  why  some 
creatures  generate  at  certain  seasons;  and  that  is 
the  relation  of  their  time  of  bearing  to  the  time 
of  generation ;  for  no  creature  goeth  to  generate 
whilst  the  female  is  full ;  nor  whilst  she  is  busy 
in  sitting,  or  rearing  her  young.  And  therefore  it 
is  found  by  experience,  that  if  you  take  the  eggs 
or  young  ones  out  of  the  nesU  of  birds,  they  will 
fail  to  geaerale  again  three  or  four  times  one  after 
another. 

759.  Of  liring  creatures,  some  are  longer  time 
in  the  womb,  and  some  shorter.  Women  go 
commonly  nine  months;  the  cow  and  the  ewe 
about  aix  months;  does  go  about  nine  months; 
mares  elcTon  months ;  bitches  nine  weeks ;  ele- 
phants are  said  to  go  two  years;  for  the  receiTcd 
tradition  of  ten  years  b  £[d>ulous.  For  birds 
there  is  double  inquiry;  the  distance  between 
tlie  treading  or  coupling,  and  the  laying  of  the  egg ; 
and  again  between  the  egg  laid,  and  the  disclos- 
ing or  hatching.  And  amongst  birda,  there  is 
less  diversity  of  time  than  amongst  other  crea- 
lures ;  yet  some  there  is ;  for  the  ben  sitteth  bnt 
three  weeks,  the  turkey-hen,  goose,  snd  duck,  a 
month:  Query ^  of  others.  The  cause  of  the 
great  difference  of  times  amongst  liring  creatnres 
is,  either  from  the  nstnie  of  the  kind,  or  from  the 
efWBlilotion  •!  the  womb.    Fsr  the 


that  are  longer  in  coming  to  their  amtority  er 
growth  are  longer  in  tlie  womb ;  as  is  chiefly 
seen  in  men :  and  so  elephsnts,  which  srs  long 
in  the  womb,  are  long  time  in  coming  to  tMr 
full  growth.  But  in  most  other  kinds,  the  oo»- 
stitntion  of  the  wonnb,  that  is,  the  hardness  or 
dryneaa  thereof,  is  concurrent  with  the  former 
cause.  For  the  colt  hath  aboat  four  yeara  of 
growth ;  and  so  the  &wn;  and  so  the  calf.  But 
whelps,  which  come  to  their  growth,  commonly, 
within  three  quarters  of  a  year,  are  bnt  nine  weeks 
in  the  womb.  As  for  bii^s,  as  there  is  less  di- 
▼ersity  amongst  tiiem  in  the  time  of  bringing 
forth ;  so  there  is  less  diyersity  in  the  time  of 
their  growth :  most  of  them  coming  to  their 
growth  within  a  twd^emontli. 

760.  Some  creaturea  bring  forth  many  yomig 
ones  at  a  burden :  as  bitches,  Imres,  conies,  dkc 
Some  ordinarily  but  one ;  as  women,  lionesses, 
dec  This  may  be  caused,  either  by  the  quantity 
of  sperm  required  to  the  producing  one  of  thsl 
kind ;  which  if  less  be  rdqnired,  may  admit  gvsatsr 
number;  if  mors,  fewer:  or  by  the  partilseBS  and 
cells  of  the  womb,  which  may  sefisr  the  sperBi« 

Ea^perimenU  in  tmmrt  touching  tpetim  wiBikk* 

761.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  light  by  refraetioB 
will  show  greater,  as  well  as  things  coloovsd. 
For  like  as  a  shilling  in  the  bottom  of  the  waSsr 
will  show  greater ;  so  will  a  candle  in  a  lanthom, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  water.  I  hare  heard  oft 
practice,  that  glow-worms  in  glasses  were  pat  in 
the  water  to  make  the  fish  come.  But  I  am  not 
yet  informed,  whether  when  a  diver  direth,  hatw 
ing  his  eyes  open,  and  swimmeth  epon  his  back; 
whether,  I  say,  he  seeth  things  in  the  air,  greater 
or  less.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the  eye 
standeth  in  the  finer  medium,  and  the  object  ia  in 
the  grosser,  thin^  show  greater;  but  contrari* 
wise,  when  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  grosser  me- 
dium, and  the  object  in  the  finer,  how  it  worketh 
I  know  not. 

769.  It  would  be  well  bolted  out,  whether  great 
refractions  may  not  be  made  upon  reiections,  as 
well  as  upon  direct  beams.  For  example,  wc 
see,  that  take  an  empty  baain,  put  an  angel  €i 
gold,  or  what  you  will,  into  it;  then  go  so  6f 
from  the  basin,  till  you  cannot  see  the  angel,  b^ 
cause  it  is  not  in  a  right  line;  then  fill  the  basin 
with  water,  and  you  ahall  see  it  out  of  its  plaea, 
because  of  the  refiection.  To  proceed,  therdbra 
put  s  looking-glass  into  a  basin  of  watsr;  I  sof^ 
pose  you  shall  not  see  the  image  In  a  riglit  line, 
or  at  equal  angles,  but  aside.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther this  experiment  may  not  bo  extended  so,  as 
you  might  see  tlie  image,  and  not  the  glasst 
which  fer  beauty  and  strangeness  wsrs  s  fine 
proof:  for  then  yon  should  see  the  image  Uke  t 
spirit  in  the  sir.  As  for  sxampie,  if  there  be  a 
detem  or  pool  of  water,  yon  ahall  plaes  esist 
against  it  a  picture  of  the  dcYil,  or  what  yioo  wiH, 
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so  M  yoQ  do  not  see  the  water.    Then  put  a  look-  that  the  palm  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath  ae  thin 

logi-glan  in  the  water:  now  if  yon  can  see  the  a  skin  as  the  other  parts  mentioned,  yet  is  not 

dOTil*8  pictnie  aside,  not  seeing  the  water,  it  ticklish,  hecaase  it  is  accustomed  to  be  tonched. 

wonld  look  like  a  deril  indeed.    They  haTe  an  Tickling  also  canseth  laughter.    The  cause  may 

old  tale  in  Oxford,  that  Friar  Bacon  walked  be-  be  the  emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath, 

tween  two  steeples:  which  was  thought  to  be  by  a  flight  from  titillation;  for  upon  tickling  we 


by  glasses,  when  he  walked  upon  the  see  there  is  erer  a  starting  or  shrinking  away 

groand.  of  the  part  to  avoid  it;  and  we  see  also,  that  if 

you  tickle  the  nostrils  with  a  feather,  or  straw, 

Kstpenm^mh  in mmaori  iouMng  impnbian  and  it  procureth  sneezing;  which  is  a  sudden  emis- 

ptrcumion.  sion  of  the  spirits,  that  do  likewise  expel  the 

769.  A  weighty  body  put  into  motion  is  more  moisture.    And  tickling  is  ever  painful,  and  not 

easily  impelled  than  at  first  when  it  resteth.  The  well  endured. 


[^J^7.  ^"^  "f?""  Z"*^,  •*'*"?•  *•  iSrpmm^rf  solitar,,  touching  the  uarcil},  afunn 

tofpor  of  solid  bodies;  which,  besides  their  mo-  ^^                     .^  Eev^ 

tion  of  gravity,  have  in  them  a  natural  appetite  ,  .              *      ^^  '  .         ^  ^, , 

BOt  to  move  at  all ;  and  partly,  because  a  body  767.  It  is  strange,  that  the  nver  of  Nilus  over- 

that  resteth,  doth  get,  by  the  resistance  of  the  ^ow^ngt ««  >*  ^<^^^  *he  country  of  Egypt,  there 

body  upon  which  it  resteth,  a  stronger  compres-  «*'^''*^  ^•^  nevertheless,  littie  or  no  rain  in  that 

sion  of  parts  than  it  hath  of  itself:  and  therefore  country.    The  cause  must  be  either  m  the  nature 

needeth  mow  force  to  be  put  in  motion.    For  if  ^^  ^  ^»^'  ^'  *»  *«  "^^^  ""^  ^«  "''  "^  ^^  ^^' 

s  weighty  hody  be  pensile,  and  hang  but  by  a  ^»  ^«  ^^^^  i*  °»y  ^  "^^^  «^«^  "^^^^^  ^^ 

thread,  the  percussion  will  make  an  impulsion  ^^"»  "<*  °^  ^®  ^»*«5  for  swifl-running  waters 

Torynearaseasilyasifitwerealreadyinmotion.  vapour  not  so  much  as  standing  waters ;  orelseto 

764.  A  body  over-great  or  ove^small  wUl  not  the  concoction  of  the  water;  for  waters  well  con- 
be  thrown  so  far  as  a  body  of  a  middle  size:  so  "^^  ^P^"  »^*  ^  ^^^^  **  ^»^"  «^5  "^ 
thstitseemeththere  mustbeacommensuration,  raore  than  waters  upon  the  fire  do  vapour  so  much 
or  proportion  between  the  body  moved  and  the  *^  «^«  ^«  ^^  *^^'^"?  "  f  *  ^®  *"*•  ^"^  " 
Ibiee,  to  make  it  move  well.  The  cause  is,  be-  ^  *~  ^«*  ^«  ^*«'  ""{  N^"»  "  ^^^^  ?>?» 
csnse  to  the  impulsion  there  is  requisite  the  force  ^^^^^^^  waters  in  taste ;  and  it  is  excellwit  good  for 
of  the  body  that  movetii,  and  the  resistance  of  the  stone,  and  hypochondnacal  melancholy,  which 
the  body  that  is  moved :  and  if  the  body  be  too  »»«^«^»'  **  »  lemfying;  and  it  runneth  through  a 
great,  it  yieldeth  too  Uttle ;  and  if  it  be  too  small,  ««>ntry  of  a  hot  climate,  and  flat,  without  shade, 
it  resisteth  too  little.  either  of  woods  or  hills,  whereby  the  sun  must 

765.  It  is  common  experience,  that  no  weight  "^^^^  **»^  P***  P^^«'  ^  ^'^f*^*  »*•  ^  ^*^  ***« 
will  piess  or  cut  so  strong,  being  laid  upon  a  "^^  ^"^  "^^^"^^  ^  conceive  this  want  of  showers 
body,  as  fidling  or  stricken  from  above.  It  may  «»««*»  ^^^^^y*  the  cause  must  be,  for  that  the  air 
be  the  air  hath  some  part  in  furthering  the  per-  »»  ^  '^^^  **^'"  ^^  ^f  *y  5  ^  *"  •^".  •f.f^*' 

i;  but  tiie  chief  cause  I  take  to  be,  for  that  itgetteth  any  moisture  from  the  water,  it  unbibetn 


_  parts  of  the  body  moved  have  by  impulsion,  "^  dissipateth  it  in  the  whole  body  of  the  air. 

er  by  the  motion  of  gravity  continued,  a  com-  ^  miffereth  it  not  to  remain  in  vapour,  wheiebv 

preesion  in  tiiem,  as  well  downwaids,  as  they  >t  might  breed  ram. 

have  when  tiiey  are  Uirown,  or  shot  through  the  Experiment  tolitary  touching  clarijieatian. 

sir,  fb^rards.    I  conceive  also,  tiiat  tiie  quick  753,  ^  ^ath  been  touched  in  the  title  of  perco- 

loose  of  Aat  moUon  preventeth  the  resistance  of  la^io^,^  namely,  such  as  are  inwards,  that  tiie 

*e  body  below :  and  tiie  pnority  of  tiie  force  al-  ^j,|t^  ^f  ^^  ^nd  milk  do  clarify ;  and  it  is  cer- 

waysteof  great  efiieaey,  as  appearetii  m  infimte  ^^^^^  ^^^  {„  ggyp^  ^^j  p^pare  and  clarify  the 

inliiii  li  water  of  Nile,  by  putting  it  into  great  jars  of 

«       .         _«-       . . .      .  .^  .„_. .  stone,  and  stirring  it  about  with  a  few  stamped  al- 

MSrperimeni  mStary  imtektmg  ttttUakan.  ^^^^^^  wherewitii  tiiey  also  besmear  tiie  mouth 

766.  Tickling  is  most  in  tiie  soles  of  the  feet,  of  tiie  vessel;  and  so  draw  it  oflf,  after  it  hatb 

and  ander  the  arm-holes,  and  on  the  sides.    The  rested  some  time.    It  were  good  to  try  this  clan- 


j  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin  in  those  parts,  fying  with  almonds  in  new  beer,  or  muste,  to 

Joined  with  the  rareness  of  being  toeched  there :  hasten  and  perfect  the  clarifying. 
Ibr  all  tickling  is  a  light  motion  of  the  spirits, 

which  tiie  tiiinness  of  the  skin,  and  snddemiees  Experiment  9oHtory  Umekingpiontawitkota  iemew. 

ssd  rareness  of  touch  do  further :  for  we  see  a  769.  There  be  scarce  to  be  found  any  vegeta- 

Ibslher,  or  a  rush,  drawn  along  tiie  lip  or  cheek,  bles,  that  have  branches  and  no  leaves,  except 

doth  tickle ;  whereas  a  thing  more  obtuse,  or  a  you  allow  coral  for  one.    But  there  is  also  in  the 

tOQcb  more  hard,  dotii  not    And  for  suddenness,  deserts  of  S.  Macario  in  Egypt,  a  plant  which  in 
we  see  no  man  can  tickle  himself:  we  see  also  '  long,  leafless,  brown  of  colour,  and  branched  like 
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eoraU  save  that  it  closeth  at  the  top.  This  being 
set  in  water  within  a  house,  spreadeth  and  dis- 
playeth  strangely;  and  the  people  thereabout 
have  a  superstitious  belief,  that  in  the  labour  of 
women  it  helpeth  to  the  easy  delirerance. 

Experiment  Bolitary  touching  the  materiak  of  glass, 

770.  The  crystalline  Venice  glass  is  reported 
to  be  a  mixture  in  equal  portions  of  stones  brought 
from  Pavia  by  the  river  Ticinum,  and  the  ashes 
of  a  weed,  called  by  the  Arabs  kal,  which  is  ga- 
thered in  a  desert  between  Alexandria  and  Ro- 
setta ;  and  is  by  the  Egyptians  used  first  for  fuel ; 
and  then  they  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like  a 
stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians  for  their 
glass-works. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  prohibition  of  pnk" 
trefadiony  and  the  long  conservation  rf  bodies. 

771.  It  is  strange,  and  well  to  be  noted,  how 
long  carcasses  have  continued  uncorrupt,  and  in 
their  former  dimensions,  as  appeareth  in  the  mum- 
mies of  Egypt;  having  lasted,  as  is  conceived, 
some  of  them,  three  thousand  years.  It  is  true, 
they  find  means  to  draw  forth  Uie  brains,  and  to 
take  forth  the  entrails,  which  are  the  parts  aptest 
to  corrupt.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  wonder : 
for  we  see  what  a  sod  and  corruptible  substance 
the  flesh  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is. 
But  it  should  seem,  that,  according  to  our  observa- 
tion and  axiom  in  our  hundredth  experiment,  pu- 
trefaction, which  we  conceive  to  be  so  natural  a 
period  of  bodies,  is  but  an  accident;  and  that 
matter  maketh  not  that  haste  to  corruption  that  is 
conceived.  And  therefore  bodies  in  shining 
amber,  in  quicksilver,  in  balms,  whereof  we  now 
speak,  in  wax,  in  honey,  in  gums,  and,  it  may 
he,  in  conservatories  of  snow,  &c.,  are  preserved 
very  long.  It  need  not  go  for  repetition,  if  we 
resume  again  that  which  we  said  in  the  aforesaid 
experiment  concerning  annihilation ;  namely,  that 
if  you  provide  against  three  causes  of  putrefac- 
tion, bodies  will  not  corrupt :  the  first  is,  that  the 
air  be  excluded,  for  that  undermineth  the  body, 
and  conspireth  with  the  spirit  of  the  body  to  dis- 
solve it.  The  second  is,  that  the  body  adjacent 
and  ambient  be  not  commaterial,  but  merely  he- 
terogeneal  towards  the  body  that  is  to  be  pre- 
Rerved ;  for  if  nothing  can  be  received  by  the  one, 
nothing  can  issue  from  the  other;  such  are  quick- 
silver and  white  amber,  to  herbs,  and  flies,  and 
such  bodies.  The  third  is,  that  the  body  to  be 
preserved  be  not  of  that  gross  that  it  may  corrupt 
within  itself,  although  no  part  of  it  issue  into  the 
body  adjacent:  and  therefore  it  must  be  rather 
thin  and  small,  than  of  bulk.  There  is  a  fourth 
lemedy  also,  which  is,  that  if  the  body  to  be  pre- 
served be  of  bulk,  as  a  corpse  is,  then  the  body 
that  mcloseth  it  must  have  a  virtue  to  draw  forth, 
and  dry  me  moisture  of  the  inward  body ;  for  else 
the  putrefaction  will  play  within,  though  nothing 


issue  forth.  I  remember  Livy  doth  relate,  that 
there  were  found  at  a  time  two  coffins  of  Irad  in 
a  tomb ;  whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of 
King  Numa,  it  being  some  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death :  and  the  other,  his  books  of  sacred 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
pontiffs ;  and  that  in  the  coffin  that  had  the  body, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  be  seen,  but  a  little 
light  cinders  about  the  sides,  but  in  the  coffin  that 
had  the  books,  they  were  found  as  fresh  as  if  they 
had  been  but  newly  written,  being  written  on 
parchment,  and  covered  over  with  watchcandles 
of  wax  three  or  four  fold.  By  thb  it  seeroeth 
that  the  Romans  in  Numa^s  time  were  not  to 
good  embalmers  as  the  Egyptians  were;  which 
was  the  cause  that  the  body  was  utterly  con- 
sumed. But  I  find  in  Plutarch  and  others,  that 
when  Augustus  Caesar  visited  the  sepulchre  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Alexandria,  he  found 
the  body  to  keep  its  dimension ;  but  withal,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  embalming,  which  no 
doubt  was  the  best,  the  body  was  so  tender,  as 
Caesar,  touching  but  the  nose  of  it,  defaced  it. 
Which  maketh  me  find  it  very  strange,  that  the 
Egyptian  mummies  should  be  reported  to  be  as 
hard  as  stone-pitch;  for  I  find  no  difference  hot 
one,  which  indeed  may  be  very  material,  namdy 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shroud- 
ed in  a  number  of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with 
gums,  in  manner  of  cerecloth,  which  it  doth 
not  appear  was  practised  upon  the  body  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  abundance  of 
nitre  in  certain  sea-shores, 

772.  Near  the  castle  of  Caty,  and  by  the  wdli 
of  Assan,  in  the  land  of  Idumea,  a  great  part  of 
the  way  you  would  think  the  sea  were  near  at 
hand,  though  it  be  a  good  distance  off:  and  it  b 
nothing  but  the  shining  of  the  nitre  upon  the  tea 
sands,  such  abundance  of  nitre  the  shores  there 
do  put  forth. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  bodies  that  are  borne 
up  by  water, 

773.  The  Dead  Sea,  which  vomiteth  up  bito- 
men,  is  of  that  crassitude,  as  living  bodies  boand 
hand  and  foot  cast  into  it  have  been  borne  up,  end 
not  sunk  ;  which  showeth,  that  all  sinking  mto 
water  is  but  an  over-weight  of  the  body  put 
into  the  water  in  respect  of  the  water;  so  diat 
you  may  make  water  so  strong  and  heavy,  of 
quicksilver,  perhaps,  or  the  like,  as  may  bear  op 
iron :  of  which  I  see  no  use,  but  impoeture.  We 
see  also,  that  all  metals,  except  gold,  for  the  same 
reason,  swim  upon  quicksilver. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  fuel  that  continmrt 
little  or  nothing, 

774.  It  is  reported,  that  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near 
the  Maro  Mortuum  there  is  a  black  etone,  where- 
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«f  pilgrims  make  fires,  which  biumeth  like  a  coal, 
mud  diminisheth  not,  bat  only  waxeth  brighter 
mud  whiter.  That  it  should  do  so  is  not  strange: 
fo  we  see  iron  rsd-hot  burneth,  and  consumeth 
not;  but  the  strangeness  is,  that  it  should  con- 
tiime  any  time  so :  for  iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of 
the  fire,  deadeth  straightways.  Certainly  it  were 
m  thing  of  great  use  and  profit,  if  you  could  find 
oat  fuel  that  would  bum  hot,  and  yet  last  long : 
neither  am  I  altogether  incredulous  but  there  may 
be  snch  candles  as  they  say  are  made  of  salaman- 
dfls't  wool ;  being  a  kind  of  mineral,  which  whiten- 
elh  also  in  the  burning,  and  consumeth  not.  The 
qnestion  is  this ;  flame  must  be  made  of  some- 
what, and  commonly  it  is  made  of  some  tangible 
body  which  hath  weight:  but  it  is  not  impossible 
perhaps  that  it  should  be  made  of  spirit,  or  vapour, 
la  a  body,  which  spirit  or  yapour  hath  no  weight, 
ouch  as  is  the  matter  of  ignis  fatuus.  fiut  then 
joo  will  say,  that  that  rapour  also  can  last  but  a 
short  time :  to  that  it  may  be  answered,  that  by 
the  help  of  oil,  and  wax,  and  other  candle-stufi*, 
the  flame  may  continue,  and  the  wick  not  bum. 

Experiment  mdUary  economical  touching  cheap 

775.  Sea-coal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal ;  and 
charcoal  of  roots,  being  coaled  into  great  pieces, 
lasts  longer  than  ordinary  charcoal.  Turf  and 
peat,  and  cow-sheards,  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last 
long.  Small-coal,  or  brier^oal,  poured  upon  char- 
eoal,  make  them  last  longer.  Sedge  is  a  cheap 
furi  to  brew  or  bake  with :  the  rather  because  it 
is  good  for  nothing  else.  Trial  would  be  made 
of  some  mixture  of  sea-coal  with  earth  or  chalk : 
Ibr  if  that  mixture  be,  as  the  sea-coal  men  use  it, 
pririly,  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  coal  greater,  it  is 
deceit;  but  if  it  be  used  purposely,  and  be  made 
known,  it  is  saying. 

Ea^teriment  BoHtary  touching  the  gathering  cf 
wind  for  freahncMM, 

776.  It  is  at  this  day  in  use  in  Gaza,  to  couch 
potsherds  or  yessels  of  earth  in  their  walls,  to  ga- 
ther the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass  it  down 
ia  spouts  into  rooms.  It  is  a  deyice  for  freshness 
ia  great  heats:  and  it  is  said,  there  are  some 
looms  in  Italy  and  Spain  for  freshness,  and 
gadiering  the  winds  and  air  in  the  heats  of  sum- 
OMT ;  but  they  be  but  pennings  of  the  winds,  and 
ealaiging  them  again,  and  making  them  reverbe- 
rale,  and  go  round  in  circles,  rather  than  this  de- 
vioe  of  spouts  in  the  wall. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  the  triale  of  aire. 

Tn.  Theie  would  be  used  much  diligence  in 
the  choice  of  some  bodies  and  places,  as  it  were, 
Ibr  tiie  tasting  of  air ;  to  discover  the  wholesome- 
aess  or  nnwholeoomeness,  as  well  of  seasons,  as 
of  tiie  seats  of  dwellings.  It  is  ceruin,  that  there 
be  sooio  houses  wheitkn  confitures  and  pies  will 
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gather  mould  more  than  in  others.  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  or  fish  will 
sooner  conrupt  in  some  airs  than  in  others.  They 
be  noble  experiments  that  can  make  this  disco- 
very ;  for  they  serve  for  a  natural  divination  of 
seasons,  hetter  Xhan  the  astronomers  can  by  their 
figures :  and  again,  they  teach  men  where  to 
choose  their  dweUing  for  their  better  health. 

Experiment  wUtary  touching  inereaeing  of  milk  in 
milch  beaile, 

778.  There  is  a  kind  of  stone  about  Bethlehem, 
which  they  grind  to  powder,  and  put  into  water, 
whereof  cattle  drink,  which  maketh  them  give 
more  milk.  Surely  there  would  be  some  better 
trials  made  of  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle, 
to  make  them  more  milch,  or  to  fatten  them,  or  to 
keep  them  from  murrain.  It  may  be  chalk  and 
nitre  are  of  the  best. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  sand  of  the  nature  of 
glan. 

779.  It  is  reported,  that  in  the  valley  near  the 
mountain  Carmel  in  Judea  there  is  a  sand,  which 
of  all  other  hath  most  affinity  with  glass :  inso- 
much as  other  minerals  laid  in  it  turn  to  a  glassy 
substance  without  the  fire;  and  again,  glass  put 
into  it  turaeth  into  the  mother  sand.  The  thing 
is  very  strange,  if  it  be  true :  and  it  is  likeliest  to 
be  caused  by  some  natural  furnace  or  heat  in  the 
earth ;  and  yet  they  do  not  speak  of  any  emption 
of  flames.  It  were  good  to  try  in  glass-works, 
whether  the  erode  materials  of  glass,  mingled 
with  glsss  already  made,  and  remolten,  do  not 
facilitate  the  making  of  glass  with  less  heat. 

Experiment  eolitary  toueliing  the  growth  of  corals 

780.  In  the  sea,  upon  the  south-west  of  Sicily,, 
much  coral  is  found.  It  is  a  submarine  plant.  It 
hath  no  leaves ;  it  brancheth  only  when  it  is  under 
water;  it  is  soft,  and  green  of  colour;  but  being 
brought  into  the  air,  it  becometh  hard  and  shining 
red,  as  we  see.  It  is  said  also  to  have  a  white 
berry :  but  we  find  it  not  brought  over  with  the 
coral.  Belike  it  is  cast  away  as  nothincr  worth  :* 
inquire  better  of  it,  for  the  discovery  of  Uie  nature 
of  the  plant. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  the  gathering  cf 
manna, 

781.  The  manna  of  Calabria  is  the  best,  and  in 
most  plenty.  They  gather  it  from  the  leaf  of  the 
mulberry-tree;  but  not  of  such  mulberry-trees  as- 
grrow  in  the  valleys.  And  manna  falleth  upon  thu 
leaves  by  night,  as  other  dews  do.  It  should 
seem,  that  before  those  dews  come  upon  trees  in 
the  valleys,  they  dissipate  and  cannot  hold  out. 
It  should  seem,  also,  the  mulberry-leaf  itself 
hath  some  coagulating  virtue,  which  inspissate! b 
the  dew,  for  that  it  is  not  found  upon  other  trees : 
and  we  see  by  the  silk-worm,  which  (eedeth  opoo 
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that  leaf,  what  a  dainty  smooth  juice  it  hath ;  and 
the  leaves  also,  especially  of  the  black  mulberry, 
are  somewhat  bristly,  which  may  help  to  preserve 
the  dew.  Certainly  it  were  not  amiss  to  observe 
a  little  better  the  dews  that  fall  upon  trees,  or 
herbs  gprowing  on  mountains;  for  it  may  be  many 
dews  fall,  that  spend  before  they  come  to  the 
valleys.  And  I  suppose,  that  he  that  would  ga- 
ther the  best  May-dew  for  medicine,  should.gather 
it  from  the  hills. 

Experiment  mUiary  Umeking  ike  eorreeiing  of 
wine, 

782.  It  is  said  they  have  a  manner  to  prepare 
their  Greek  wines,  to  keep  thom  from  fumingr  and 
inebriatingr,  by  adding  some  sulphur  or  alum; 
whereof  the  one  is  unctuous,  and  the  other  is  as- 
tringent. And  certain  it  is,  that  those  two  na- 
tures do  best  repress  fumes.  This  experiment 
would  be  transferred  unto  other  wine  and  strong 
beer,  by  putting  in  some  like  substances  while 
they  work ;  which  may  make  them  both  to  fume 
less,  and  to  inflame  less. 

JSxperiment  eoUiary  touching  ike  maileriaU  vf  wild" 
/re. 

783.  It  is  conceived  by  some,  not  improbably, 
that  the  reason  why  wild  fires,  whereof  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  is  bitumen,  do  not  quench  with 
water,  is,  for  that  the  first  concretion  of  bitumen 
is  a  mixture  of  a  fiery  and  watery  substance ;  so 
is  not  sulphur.  This  appeareth,  for  that  in  the 
place  near  Puteoli,  which  they  call  the  court  of 
Vulcan,  you  shall  hoar  under  the  earth  a  horrible 
thundering  of  fire  and  water  conflicting  together; 
and  there  break  forth  also  spouts  of  hoi  ling  water. 
Now  that  place  yieldeth  great  quantities  of  bitu- 
men ;  whereas  iGtna  and  Vesuvius,  and  ^e  like, 
which  consist  upon  sulphur,  shoot  forth  smoke, 
and  ashes,  and  pumice,  but  no  water.  It  is  re- 
ported also,  that  bitumen  mingled  with  lime,  and 
put  under  water,  will  make  as  it  were  an  artifi- 
ctal  rock ;  the  substance  becometh  so  hard. 

Experiment  mlitary  touching  ptaUer  growing  aa 
hard  at  marble. 

784.  There  is  a  cement,  compounded  of  flour, 
whites  of  eggs,  and  stone  powdered,  that  becom- 
eth hard  as  marble :  wherewith  Piscina  Mirabilis, 
near  Cuma,  is  said  to  have  the  walls  plastered. 
And  it  is  certain  and  tried,  that  the  powder  of 
loadstone  and  flint,  by  the  addition  of  whites  of 
eggs,  and  gum-dragon,  made  into  paste,  will  in  a 
fbw  days  harden  to  the  hardness  of  a  stone. 

Experiment  wHtary  tou^ng  judgment  of  the  cure 
in  eome  ulcere  and  hurte, 

785.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
In  ftill  or  impure  bodies,  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the 
legs  are  hard  to  cure,  and  in  the  head  more  easy. 
The  eaose  is,  for  that  ulcere  or  hurta  in  the  legs 


require  desiccation,  which  by  Ae  defhixion  of 
humoure  of  the  lower  parts  is  hindered :  whereas 
hurts  and  ulcere  in  the  head  require  it  not;  but 
contrariwise  dryness  maketh  them  more  apt  to 
consolidate.  And  in  modem  observation,  the  lika 
difference  hath  been  found  between  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen ;  whereof  the  one*8  eonstitntion 
is  more  dry,  and  the  other's  more  moist.  And 
therefore  a  hurt  of  the  head  is  harder  to  cure  in  m 
Frenchman,  and  of  the  leg  in  an  Englishman* 

Experiment  mUtary  touching  the  healthfuhteee-or 
unhcalthfuinem  if  the  muthem  wind. 

786.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  thai 
southern  winds,  blowing  much,  without  rain,  do 
cause  a  feverous  disposition  of  the  year;  but  witll 
rain,  not.  The  cause  is,  fbr  that  southern  wimlo 
do  of  themselves  qualify  the  air,  to  be  apt  to 
cause  fevers ;  but  when  showere  are  joined,  they 
do  refrigerate  in  part,  and  check  the  sultry  heat 
of  the  southern  wind.  Therefore  this  holdeth  not 
in  the  sea  coasts,  because  the  vapour  of  the  sea* 
without  showere,  doth  refresh. 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  wounde. 

787.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
wounds  which  are  made  with  brass  heal  more 
easily  than  wounds  made  with  iron.  The  eanae 
is,  for  that  brass  hath  in  itself  a  sanative  virtue ; 
and  so  in  the  very  instant  helpeth  somewhat:  bat 
iron  is  corrosive  and  not  sanative.  And  therefore 
it  were  good,  that  the  instruments  which  are  oaed 
by  chirurgeons  about  wounds,  were  rather  of  braaa 
than  iron. 

Experiment  mlitary  touting  mortification  hyeokL 

788.  In  the  cold  countries,  when  men's  noaea. 
and  eare  are  mortified,  and,  as  it  were,  gangrened 
with  cold,  if  they  come  to  a  fire  they  rot  ck  pre* 
sently.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  few  spirita 
that  remain  in  those  parts,  are  suddenly  drawn 
forth,  and  so  putrefaction  is  made  complete.  But 
snow  put  upon  them  helpeth :  for  that  it  pre- 
serveth  those  spirits  that  remain,  till  they  can  ro» 
vive;  and  besides,  snow  hath  in  it  a  secrei 
warmth:  as  the  monk  proved  out  of  the  test; 
«« qui  dat  nivem  sicut  lanam,  gelu  sicut  cinarea* 
spargit.**  Whereby  he  did  infer,  that  snow  dM 
warm  like  wool,  and  frost  did  fret  like  ashea. 
Warm  water  also  doth  good;  because  hy  little 
and  little  It  openeth  the  pores,  without  any  aad» 
den  working  upon  the  spirita.  This  experiment 
may  be  transferred  to  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  either 
coming  of  themselves,  or  induced  by  too  much 
applying  of  opiates ;  wherein  you  must  beware  of 
dry  heat,  and  resort  to  things  that  are  refrigerant, 
with  an  inward  wannth,and  virtue  of  cherishing* 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  wei^. 

789.  Weigh  iron  and  aqua  fortis  severally; 
then  diiaolve  too  iron  in  the  aqua  fortiat  and 
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fPMgli  thedisMlotion;  wai  jxm  shall  find  it  to 
kmt  M  food  waigfhl  as  the  bodies  did  seferally : 
iMCwithttaadiBg  •  food  deal  of  waste  by  a  thick 
iiyuiM  that  lamth  darinj^  the  working;  which 
■haiwcth  that  the  opeoin;  of  a  body  doth  increase 
tin  weight.  This  was  tried  onee  or  twice,  bat  I 
ksow  not  whether  theie  weve  any  enror  in  the 


794.  Tal»  of  a(|wi  fortis  two  oances,  of  qnick- 
siiter  two  drams,  for  that  charge  the  aqaa  fortis 
will  hear,  the  dissolation  will  not  bear  a  flint  as 
big  as  a  nntneg;  yet,  no  doabt,  the  increasing 
oCthe  weight  of  water  will  increase  its  power  of 
heariag;  as  we  see  brine,  when  it  is  salt  enough, 
will  bear  an  egg.  And  I  remember  well  a  physi- 
ciaii,that  need  to  giTe  some  mineral  baths  for  the 
goat,  te. ;  and  the  body,  when  it  was  put  into  the 
» eoald  not  get  down  so  easily  as  in  ordinary 
But  it  seemeth  the  weight  of  the  quick- 
sUfsr  mote  than  the  weight  of  a  stone,  doth  not 
coapense  the  weight  of  a  stone  more  than  the 
weight  of  the  aqoa  fortis. 

Aftritrnmi  mUtmrj  tmeking  tkeJtfit^efmmfutU 
Mtcf  f  fi  Hk  mar* 
791.  Let  there  be  a  body  of  unequal  weight,  as 
of  wood  and  lead,  or  bone  and  lead,  if  you  throw 
it  fiom  yoo  with  the  light  end  forward,  it  will 
tors,  and  the  weightier  end  will  recover  to  be 
fsrwards;  unless  the  body  be  orer-long.  The 
eanss  is,  for  that  the  more  dense  body  hath  a  more 
violoiit  pressure  of  the  parts  from  tho  first  impul- 
which  is  the  eause,  though  heretofore  not 
1  oot,  as  hath  been  often  said,  of  all  violent 
and  when  the  hinder  part  moveth 
•wifter,  for  that  it  less  endureth  pressure  of  parts, 
the  forward  part  can  make  way  for  it,  it 
t  needs  be  that  the  body  turn  over ;  for,  turned, 
it  oan  HMre  easily  draw  forward  the  lighter  part 
Galilcus  not^th  it  well,  that  if  an  open  trough 
wherein  water  is,  be  driTen  faster  than  the  water 
can  follow,  the  water  gathereth  upon  an  heap  to- 
wards the  hinder  end,  where  the  motion  began, 
whieh  he  supposeth,  holding  confidently  the  mo- 
tiom  of  the  eailh,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and 
towing  of  the  oeean:  bec8*JFe  the  earth  over-ran- 
Milh  the  water.  Which  theory,  though  it  be 
6lse,  yet  the  first  ezpetinif.nt  is  true.  As  for  the 
inequality  of  the  pres«iv>e  of  parts,  it  appeareth 
■nnilestly  In  thia :  i^a^  if  you  take  a  body  of 
•ttme  or  iron,  and  a«*4i^Hr  of  wood,  of  the  same 
magnitude  and  ^hnm  snd  throw  them  with  equal 
foree,  you  eanr^yt  p«*sHhly  throw  the  wood  so  far 
so  the  stone  or  imr 

Fa^nimeni  toKUny  hmtking  vofer,  ficf  cl  may  be 
He  im4imm  if  jovndSk 
T9t.  It  is  ceitain,  as  it  hath  been  formeriy  in 


part  touched,  that  water  may  be  the  medium  of 
sounds.  If  yen  dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  it  maketh  a  sound.  So 
a  long  pole  struck  upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water  maketh  a  sound.  Nay,  if  you  should 
think  that  the  sound  cometh  up  by  the  pole,  and 
not  by  the  water,  you  shall  find  that  an  anchoi 
let  down  by  a  rope  maketh  a  sound ;  and  yet  the 
rope  is  no  solid  body  whereby  the  sound  can  as- 
cend. 

E9cperimt9a  mHknry  eftkejiightifftke  tpiriti  upon 
ediom  objeeU. 

793.  All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  very 
offensive  do  cause  the  spirits  to  retire :  and  upon 
their  flight,  the  parts  are,  in  some  degree,  desti- 
tute ;  and  so  there  is  induced  in  them  a  trepida- 
tion and  horror.  For  sounds,  we  see  that  the 
grating  of  a  saw,  or  any  very  hareh  noise,  will 
set  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  make  all  the  body 
shiver.  For  tastes,  we  see  that  in  the  taking  of 
a  potion  or  pills,  the  head  and  the  neck  shake. 
For  odioas  smells,  the  like  effect  followeth,  which 
is  less  perceived,  because  there  is  a  remedy  at 
hand  by  stopping  of  the  noee ;  but  in  horaea,  that 
can  use  no  such  help,  we  see  the  smell  of  a  car- 
rion, especially  of  a  dead  horse,  maketh  them  fly 
away,  and  take  on  almost  as  if  they  were  mad. 
For  feeling,  if  you  come  out  of  the  sun  suddenly 
into  a  shade,  there  followeth  a  chillness  or  shi- 
vering in  all  the  body.  And  even  in  sight  which 
hath  in  effect  no  odious  object,  coming  into  sud- 
den darkness  induceth  an  offer  to  shiver. 

ExporimenU  in  eon$Ofi  touMng  like  mpoMre/let 
Hon  cfeehoea* 

794.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Ticinum  in  Italy, 
a  church  which  hath  windows  only  from  above ; 
it  is  in  length  a  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty 
feet,  and  in  height  near  fifty ;  having  a  door  in 
the  midst.  It  reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  thirteen 
times,  if  you  stand  by  the  close  end  wall  over 
against  the  door.  Hie  echo  fadeth,  and  dieth  by 
liule  and  little,  as  the  echo  at  Pont-Charenton  doth. 
And  the  voice  soundeth  as  if  it  came  from  above 
the  door.  And  if  you  stand  at  the  lower  end,  or 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  the  echo  holdefh ;  but 
if  you  stand  in  the  door,  or  in  the  midst  just  over 
agai net  the  door,  not.  Note,  that  all  echoes  sound 
better  against  old  walls  than  new ;  because  they 
are  more  dry  and  hollow. 

Experiment  woRlary  touching  the  forte  (fimagina^ 
Han,  imi  toting  that  rfthe  $tn$e. 

795.  Those  effects  which  are  wrought  by  tho 
percussion  of  the  sense,  and  by  thinga  in  fact«  a^t 
produced  likewise  in  some  degree  by  the  imagi- 
nation. Therefore  if  a  man  aee  another  eat  sour 
or  acid  things,  which  set  the  teeth  on  ed^re,  thin 
object  tainteth  the  imagination.  So  that  ho  thnt 
aeeth  the  thing  done  by  another,  hath  his  own 
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teeth  also  set  on  edge.  So  if  a  man  see  another  turn 
swiftly  and  long,  or  if  he  look  upon  wheels  that 
turn,  himself  waxeth  turn-sick.  So  if  a  man  be 
upon  a  high  place  without  rails  or  good  hold, 
except  he  be  used  to  it,  he  is  ready  to  fall :  for, 
imagining  a  fall,  it  putteth  his  spirits  into  the 
rery  action  of  a  fall.  So  many  upon  the  seeing 
of  others  bleed,  or  strangled,  or  tortured,  them- 
selves are  ready  to  £unt,  as  if  they  bled,  or  were 
in  strife. 

Eocperimeni  toUtary  toaehing  preaervaiian  ofbodits. 

796.  Take  a  stockgillyfiower,  and  tie  it  gently 
upon  a  stick,  and  put  them  both  into  a  stoop-glass 
full  of  quicksilrer,  so  that  the  flower  be  covered : 
then  lay  a  little  weight  upon  the  top  of  the  glass 
that  may  keep  the  stick  down;  and  look  upon 
them  after  four  or  five  days ;  and  you  shall  find 
the  flower  fresh,  and  the  stalk  h^er  and  less 
flexible  than  it  was.  If  you  compare  it  with 
another  flower  gathered  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
be  the  more  manifest.  This  showeth,  that  bodies 
do  preserve  excellently  in  quicksilver ;  and  not 
preserve  only,  but  by  the  coldness  of  the  quick- 
silver indurate;  for  the  freshness  of  the  flower 
may  be  merely  conservation ;  which  is  the  more 
to  be  observed,  because  the  quicksilver  presseth 
the  flower;  but  the  stifiness  ot  the  stalk  cannot 
be  without  induration,  from  the  cold,  as  it  seem- 
rth,  of  the  quicksilver. 

KxperimerU  aoUiary  touching  the  growth  or  fnul- 
tiplytng  qfmeiak, 

797.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
that  in  Cyprus  there  is  a  kind  of  iron,  that  being 
cut  into  little  pieces,  and  put  into  the  gpround,  if 
it  be  well  watered,  will  increase  into  greater 
pieces.  This  is  certain,  and  known  of  old,  that 
lead  will  multiply  and  increase,  as  hath  been 
seen  in  old  statues  of  stone  which  have  been  put 
in  cellars;  the  feet  of  them  being  bound  with 
leaden  bands;  where,  after  a  time,  there  appeared, 
that  the  lead  did  swell ;  insomuch  as  it  hanged 
upon  the  stone  like  vrarts. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  the  drowning  (f  the 
more  hate  metal  in  the  more  precioue, 

798.  I  call  drowning  of  metals,  when  that  the 
batter  metal  is  so  incorporated  with  the  more  rich 
as  It  can  by  no  means  be  separated  again ;  which 
is  a  kind  of  version,  though  false :  as  if  silver 
should  be  inseparably  incorporated  with  gold :  or 
copper  and  lead  with  silver.  The  ancient  elec- 
truro  had  in  it  a  fifth  of  silver  to  the  gold,  and 
made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit  for  most  uses  as 
tfold,  and  more  resplendent,  and  more  qualified 
in  some  other  properties;  but  then  that  was 
na^ily  separated.  This  to  do  privily,  or  to  make 
the  compound  pass  for  the  rich  metal  simple,  is 
an  adulteration  or  counterfeiting :  but  if  it  be  done 
avowedly,  and  without  disguising,  it  may  be  a 


great  saving  of  the  richer  metal.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  of  a  man  skilful  in  metals,  that  a  fif- 
teenth part  of  silver  incorporated  with  gold  will 
not  be  recovered  by  any  water  of  separation,  ex- 
cept you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  to  draw 
to  it  the  less ;  which,  he  said,  is  the  last  lefugo 
in  separations.  But  that  is  a  tedious  way,  which 
no  man,  almost,  will  think  on.  This  would  be 
better  inquired :  and  the  quantity  of  the  fifteenth 
turned  to  a  twentieth;  and  likewise  with  some 
little  additional,  that  may  further  the  intrinsic  in- 
corporation. Note,  that  silver  in  gold  will  be 
detected,  by  weight,  compared  with  the  dimen- 
sions ;  but  lead  in  silver,  lead  being  the  weightier 
metal,  will  not  be  detected,  if  you  take  so  much 
the  more  silver  as  will  countervail  the  over-weight 
of  the  lead. 

Experiment  eoKtary  touching  faeaiion  cfhodiee. 

799.  Gold  is  the  only  substance  which  hath 
nothing  in  it  volatile,  and  yet  melteth  without 
much  difiiculty.  The  melting  showeth  that  it  is 
not  jejune,  or  scarce  in  spirit.  So  that  the  fixing 
of  it  is  not  want  of  spirit  to  fly  out,  but  the  equal 
spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  close 
coacervation  of  them :  whereby  they  have  the  less 
appetite,  and  no  means  at  all  to  issue  forth.  It 
were  good  therefore  to  try,  whether  glass  remolten 
do  lose  any  weight  1  for  the  parts  in  glass  are 
evenly  spread ;  but  they  are  not  so  close  as  in 
gold :  as  we  see  by  the  easy  admission  of  light, 
heat,  and  cold;  and  by  the  smallness  of  the 
weight.  There  be  other  bodies  fixed,  which 
have  little  or  no  spirit,  so  as  there  is  nothing  to 
fly  out ;  as  we  see  in  the  stuff  whereof  coppelt 
are  made,  which  they  put  into  furnaces,  upon 
which  fire  worketh  not;  so  that  there  are  three 
causes  of  fixation ;  the  even  spreading  both  of  tbs 
spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  closeness  of  tbs 
tangible  parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or  extreme 
comminution  of  spirits :  of  which  three,  the  two 
first  may  be  joined  with  a  nature  liquefiable,  the 
last  not. 

Experiment  eoKtary  touching  the  reetleu  nahut  ef 
thinge  in  themeehee^  and  their  deeire  to  change, 

800.  It  is  a  profound  contemplation  in  nature^ 
to  consider  of  the  emptiness,  as  we  may  call  it, 
or  insatisfaction  of  several  bodies,  and  of  their 
appetite  to  take  in  others.  Air  taketh  in  light8« 
and  sounds,  and  smells,  and  vapours ;  and  it  is 
most  manifest,  that  it  doth  it  with  a  kind  of  thirsty 
as  not  satisfied  with  its  own  former  consistenee; 
for  else  it  would  never  receive  them  in  so  sud- 
denly and  easily.  Water,  and  all  liquors  do 
hastily  receive  dry  and  more  terrestrial  bodies^ 
proportionable:  and  dry  bodies,  on  the  other  side, 
drink  in  waters  and  liquors :  so  that,  as  it  was 
well  said  by  one  of  the  ancients,  of  earthy  and 
watery  substances,  one  is  a  glue  to  another. 
Parchment,  skins,  cloth,  &c.,  drink  in  liquon, 
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thougb  tfiemselTes  be  entire  bodies,  and  not  com- 
minated,  m  sand  and  ashes,  nor  apparently 
ponms:  metals  IhemselTes  do  leceire  in  readily 
■tnmg  waters;  and  strong  waters  likewise  do 
Tsadily  pieree  into  metals  and  stones:  and  that 
strong  water  will  touch  npon  gold,  that  will  not 
tooeh  upon  silTer,  and  e  eonoeno.  And  gold, 
which  seemeth  by  the  weight  to  be  the  closest  and 
mo8t  solid  body,  doth  greedily  drink  in  qoicksil- 
▼er.    And  it  seemeth,  tiiat  this  reception  of  other 


bodies  is  not  violent:  for  it  is  many  drnes  reci 
procal,  and  as  it  were  with  consent.  Of  the  cause 
of  this,  and  to  what  axiom  it  may  be  referred,  con- 
sider attentively ;  for  as  for  the  petty  assertion, 
that  matter  is  like  a  common  strumpet,  that  de- 
sireth  all  forms,  it  is  but  a  wandering  notion. 
Only  flame  doth  not  content  itself  to  take  in  any 
other  body,  but  either  to  overcome  and  turn  an- 
other body  into  itself,  as  by  victory ;  or  itself  to 
die,  and  go  out. 


CENTURY  IX. 


Esqmimenti  m  tonmrt  ioutking  pereepUan  in  bo- 
diet  inMenaibkf  tending  to  natural  divination  or 
aubtile  iriale. 

It  is  certain,  tfiat  all  bodies  whatsoever,  though 
they  have  no  sense,  yet  they  have  perception :  for 
when  one  body  is  applied  to  another,  there  is  a 
kind  of  election  to  embrace  that  which  is  agree- 
able, and  to  exclude  or  expel  that  which  is  ingrrate ; 
•nd  whether  the  body  be  alterant,  or  altered,  ever- 
more a  perception  precedeth  operation;  for  else 
•11  bodies  would  be  alike  one  to  another.  And 
sometimes  this  perception,  in  some  kind  of  bodies, 
is  6r  more  subtile  tfian  &e  sense;  so  that  the 
■ense  is  but  a  dull  thing  in  comparison  of  it:  we 
MO  a  weathei^ass  will  find  the  least  difference 
of  the  weaker,  in  heat,  or  cold,  when  men  find  it 
not.  And  this  perception  also  is  sometimes  at 
distance,  m  well  as  upon  the  touch ;  as  when  the 
loadstone  draweth  iron,  or  flame  fireth  naphtha  of 
Babylon,  %  great  distance  off.  It  is  therefore  a 
•abject  of  a  very  noble  inquiry,  to  inquire  of  the 
more  subtile  perceptions :  for  it  is  another  key  to 
open  nature,  as  well  as  the  sense,  and  sometiroes 
better.  And,  besides,  it  is  a  principal  means  of 
Datura*  divination ;  for  that  which  in  these  per- 
ceptions appeareth  eariy,  in  the  great  effects 
eometh  long  after.  It  is  true  also,  that  it  serveth 
to  discover  that  which  is  hid,  as  well  as  to  foretell 
that  which  is  to  come,  as  it  is  in  many  subtile 
trials;  as  to  try  whether  seeds  be  old  or  new,  the 
Mttse  cannot  inform;  but  if  you  boil  them  in 
water,  the  new  seeds  will  sprout  sooner :  and  so 
of  water,  Uio  ♦»•*•  ^inii  aAt  iamenver  .the  best 
water;  but  the  speedy  consuming  of  it,  and  many 
other  means,  which  we  have  heretofore  set  down, 
KneadiefHrfR  'VL.  So  in  all  physiognomy,  the 
ral  inelinations  of  the  mind  which  dissimnfttfMi 
will  conceal,  or  discipline  will  suppress.  We 
•hall  therefbie  now  handle  only  those  two  percep- 
tions, which  pertain  to  natural  divination  and 
diseovery ;  leaviag  the  handling  of  perception  in 
other  things  to  be  disposed  elsewhere.  Now  it 
is  true,  that  divinaticfu  is  attained  by  other  roeaiM ; 
•0  if  yon  kfiow  the  ettasas  if  yoi^  kwfw  ttie  con- 


comitants, you  may  judge  of  the  efiect  to  follow : 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  discovery;  but  we 
tie  ourselves  here  to  that  divination  and  discovery 
chiefly,  which  is  caused  by  an  early  or  subtile 
perception. 

The  aptness  or  propension  of  air,  or  water,  to 
corrupt  or  putrefy,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  before 
it  break  forth  into  manifest  effects  of  diseases, 
blastings,  or  the  like.  We  will  therefore  set 
down  some  progrnostics  of  pestilential  and  un- 
wholesome years. 

801.  The  wind  blowing  much  from  the  south 
without  rain,  and  worms  in  the  oak-apple,  have 
been  spoken  of  before.  Also  the  plenty  of  frogs, 
grasshoppers,  flies,  and  the  like  creatures  bred  of 
putrefaction,  doth  portend  pestilential  years. 

803.  Great  and  eariy  hcMits  in  the  spring,  and 
namely  in  May,  without  winds,  portend  the  same; 
and  generally  so  do  years  with  little  wind  or 
thunder. 

803.  Great  droughts  in  summer  lasting  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  and  some  gentle  show- 
ers upon  them,  and  then  some  dry  weather  again, 
do  portend  a  pestilent  summer  tiie  year  following: 
for  about  the  end  of  August  all  the  sweetness  of 
the  earth,  which  goeth  into  plants  and  trees,  is 
exhaled,  and  much  more  if  the  August  be  dry,  so 
that  nothing  then  can  breathe  forth  of  the  earth 
but  a  gross  vapour,  which  is  apt  to  corrupt  the 
air :  and  that  vapour,  by  the  first  showers,  if  they 
be  gentle,  is  released,  and  eometh  forth  abundant- 
ly. Therefore  they  that  come  abroad  soon  after 
those  showers,  are  commonly  taken  with  sick- 
ness :  and  in  Africa^  nobody  will  stir  out  of  doors 
aner  iw^tirst  showers.  But  if  the  showers  come 
vehemently,  then  they  rather  wash  and  fill  the 
earth  Aan  give  it  leave  to  breathe  forth  presently. 
8SjJ*''y  ^«aAer  come  again,  then  it  fixeth  and 

eT«  to  A.  next  .ummerj  except  a  rery  S 

zz^^^  '*•  -«'*  -"-  -"^s: 

04.  The  Ie«er  infeetlon.,  of  th„  .„rfl^,„. 
paple  forew,  ,gmm,  in  the  wmmei  precedent. 
*i  horenng,!!  winter,  do  portend  .  ^^^ 
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enoe  ia  the  tnaaoeT  foUowinK;  for  pntiefaetioB 
tf  olh  not  rise  to  ito  height  at  onoe. 

805.  It  were  good  lo  laj  a  pieee  of  law  flesh  or 
fish  IB  the  open  air;  and  if  it  palrefj  quickly,  it 
is  a  sign  of  adispositioii  in  the  air  to  potrolaction. 
And  becaose  yon  cannot  be  informed  whether  the 
putrefection  be  quick  or  late,  except  you  eompaie 
this  experiment  with  the  like  experiment  in  an- 
other year,  it  were  not  amiss  in  the  same  year, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  one  piece  of  fieeh  or 
fish  in  the  open  air,  and  another  of  the  same  kind 
and  bigness  within  doors :  for  I  jndge,  that  if  a 
general  disposition  be  in  the  air  to  putrefy,  the 
fiesh,  or  fish,  will  sooner  putrefy  abroad  where  the 
air  hath  more  power,  tlian  in  the  house,  where  it 
hath  less,  being  many  ways  corrected.  And  this 
experiment  would  be  made  abont  the  end  of 
March:  for  that  season  b  likeliest  to  discover 
what  the  winter  bath  done,  and  what  4he  summer 
following  will  do,  upon  the  air.  And  because  the 
air,  BO  doubt,  reeeiTclh  great  tinctuie  and  infu- 
sion from  the  eaith ;  it  were  good  to  iry  that  ex- 
poMng  of  fiesh  or  fish,  both  upon  a  stake  of  wood 
M>me  height  above  the  earth,  and  apon  the  fiat  of 
the  earth. 

806.  Take  May-dew,  and  see  whether  it  putre- 
fy quickly  or  no ;  for  that  likewise  may  disclose 
the  quality  of  the  air,  and  Tapoor  of  the  earth, 
more  or  less  corrupted. 

807.  A  dry  March,  and  a  dry  May,  portend  a 
wholesome  summer,  if  there  be  a  showering  April 
between :  but  otherwise  it  is  a  sign  of  a  pestilen- 
tial year. 

806.  AsthediseoTcry  of  thedispositioBofthe 
air  is  good  for  the  prognostics  of  wholesome  and 
unwholesome  jrears;  so  it  is  of  much  more  use, 
for  the  choice  of  places  to  dwell  in :  at  the  least, 
tor  lodges,  snd  retiring  places  for  health  :  ibr 
mansion-housss  respect  pronsions  as  well  as 
health,  wherein  the  experiments  aboTCHmentioned 
may  serre. 

809.  But  for  the  dioics  of  places,  or  seats,  it  is 
good  to  make  trial,  Bot  only  of  aptness  of  air  to 
corrupt,  but  also  of  the  moisture  and  dryBCSS  of 
the  air,  and  the  temper  of  it  in  heat  or  cold  i  for 
that  may  conoem  health  dlTCfsely.  We  set  that 
there  be  some  housea,  wherein  sweetmeati  will 
lelent,  and  baked  meats  will  mould,  more  tkan  in 
others;  and  wainscots  will  also  sweat  mmre;  so 
that  they  will  almost  run  with  water;  »v  ^ntoii, 
BO  doubt,  are  caused  diiefly  by  the  moistatss  of 
the  air  in  those  seats.  But  becauss  it  U  tetter  to 
know  it  before  a  man  buildeth  his  house,  tap  *- 

And  ttafler,  taKemc^-, "k^^Ih^  d^i 

MO.  Lay  wooU  or  a  sponge,  <*'.^'«^jr r^ 

.^  von  will  try,  comparing  it  with  som^>ther 

make  the  wool,  or  spoiige,  &c.,  ^J^?;;^. 

tHan  the  other:  and  if  H  *<»' J«* '"•T  H*  ^^ 

that  place,  as  situated  m  a  gr^  ••««  "^^J!\ 

g|  1 .  Because  it  is  certain,  that  A  some  pltr^ 


either  by  the  nature  of  tiie  earth,  or  by  the  sitOB- 
taon  of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal 
than  in  others;  and  inequality  of  air  is  ever  an 
enemy  to  health ;  it  were  good  to  take  two  wea- 
ther-glasses,  matches  in  idl  things,  and  to  sat 
them,  ibr  the  same  hours  cf  one  day,  in  several 
places,  where  no  shade  ia,  nor  endosuies;  and  to 
mark  when  yon  set  them,  liow  fiur  the  water 
Cometh ;  and  to  compare  them,  vrben  yov  come 
again,  how  the  water  standeth  then ;  and  if  you 
find  them  unequal,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  place 
where  the  water  is  lowest  is  in  the  warmer  air, 
and  the  other  in  the  colder.  And  the  greater  the 
inequality  be,  of  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  wa* 
ter,  the  greater  is  the  inequality  of  the  temper  of 
the  air. 

813.  llie  predictions  likewise  of  cold  and  long 
winters,  and  hot  and  dry  summers,  are  good  to 
be  known,  as  well  for  the  discovery  of  the  causes, 
as  for  divers  provisions.  That  of  plenty  of  haws, 
and  hips,  and  brier-berriea,  hath  been  spoken  of 
before.  If  wainscot,  or  stone«  that  have  used  to 
sweat,  be  more  dry  in  the  beginning  of  vrinter,  or 
the  drops  of  the  eavea  of  houses  come  more  slow- 
ly down  than  they  use,  it  portendeth  a  haid  and 
frosty  winter.  The  cause  is,  for  that  it  showeth 
an  inclination  of  the  air  to  dry  weather,  which  in 
winter  is  ever  joined  with  frost. 

813.  Generally  a  moist  and  oo<d  sunuBer  por- 
tendeth a  hard  winter.  The  caase  is,  for  that  the 
TapoBis  of  the  earth  are  not  dissipated  in  the  sum- 
mer by  the  sun;  and  ao  they  rebeund  apoB  the 
winter. 

814.  A  hot  and  dry  summer,  and  autumB,  aad 
especially  if  the  heat  aad  drought  extend  far  into 
September,  portendeth  an  <^eB  begianing  of  whi- 
ler;  and  colds  to  succeed  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  spring: 
for  till  then  the  former  heat  and  drought  boar  the 
sway,  and  the  vapoura  are  not  aufilciently  multi- 
plied. 

815.  An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  bot 
and  dry  summer;  for  the  vapours  disperse  into 
the  winter  showers;  whereas  eM  and  fioat  ksep- 
eth  them  in,  and  transporteth  them  into  Uie  lata 
spring  and  summer  following. 

816.  Birds  that  use  lo  change  countries  at  cer^ 
tain  seasons,  if  they  come  eariier,  do  show  fh/f 
temperature  of  weather.  mMHxwAiw^  *•  «iia»  ooontiy 
Whence  they  came:  as  the  wmtw  birds,  namdy, 
woodcocks,  feldfiEues,  dec,  if  they  come  eaiUn^ 
and  out^»ftii9  JMiAnt  WUr  the  same  coBBtry, 
thsB  they  sliow  a  temperature  of  sssscn,  like  uato 
that  season  in  which  they  come :  sa  swallows, 
bate,  cockooa,  dec,  that  come  towards  summer,  if 
they  cooM  eariy,  show  a  hot  sanwier  to  follow. 

817.  The  prognostics,  more  iauBediate  of  waa- 
ther  to  follow  soon  after,  aia  moce  certain  than 
those  of  aeasons.  The  rssounding  of  the  sea 
upon  the  ahore;  and  the  oMirmur  of  winds  in  tim 
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woods,  without  apparent  wind,  show  wind  to  fol- 
low ;  for  •och  winds  breathing  chiefly  out  of  the 
earth,  are  not  at  the  first  perceived,  except  they 
be  pent  by  water  or  wood.  And  therefore  a  mur- 
mur cot  of  eaves  likewise  portendeih  as  much. 

818.  The  upper  regions  d"  the  air  perceive  the 
collection  of  the  matter  o£  tempests  and  winds, 
before  the  air  here  below ;  and  therefore  the  ob- 
«OBring  of  the  smaller  stars  is  a  sign  of  tempest 
lollowing*  And  of  this  kind  you  shall  find  a 
Bumber  of  instances  in  our  inquisition  De  Tentis. 

819.  Great  mountains  hsTs  a  perception  of  the 
disposition  of  the  air  to  tempests,  sooner  than  the 
▼alleys  or  plains  below :  and  therefore  they  say 
im  Wales,  when  certain  hills  have  their  nightpcaps 
no,  they  mean  mischief.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
tempests,  which  are  for  the  most  part  bred  above 
in  the  middle  region,  as  they  call  it,  are  soonest 
IMieeived  to  collect  in  the  places  next  it. 

BUO.  The  air,  and  fire,  have  subtile  perceptions 
«f  wind  rising,  before  men  find  it.  We  see  the 
mmbling  oi  a  candle  will  discover  a  wind  that 
otherwise  we  do  not  feel;  and  the  flexuous  burn- 
ing of  flames  doth  show  the  air  beginneth  to  be 
vnqoiet ;  and  so  do  cosls  of  fire  by  casting  ofi*  the 
ashes  more  than  they  nse.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
BO  wind  at  the  first,  till  it  hath  struck  and  driven 
the  air,  is  apparent  to  the  sense ;  but  flame  is 
easier  to  move  than  air :  and  for  the  ashes,  it  is 
«o  marvel,  thoagfa  wind  nnperceived  shake  them 
idt;  for  we  usually  try  which  way  the  wind  blow- 
•ih,  by  casting  up  grass,  or  chaff,  or  such  light 
things  into  Che  air. 

831.  When  wind  ezpireth  from  under  the  sea, 
•M  itcanseth  soms  resounding  of  the  water,  where- 
of we  spake  before,  so  it  causeth  some  light  mo- 
tions of  bubbles,  and  white  circles  of  froth.  The 
canse  is,  for  that  the  wind  cannot  be  perceived  by 
She  sense,  until  there  be  an  eruption  of  a  great 
^■antity  from  under  the  water;  and  so  it  getteth 
faito  a  body :  whereas  in  the  first  potting  up  it 
«ometh  in  Kttle  portions. 

829.  We  spake  of  the  ashes  that  coals  cast  off; 
wuA  of  grass  and  ehaff  carried  by  the  wind;  so 
M^  light  thing  thst  moveth  when  we  find  no  wind 
showeth  a  wind  at  band ;  as  when  feathers,  or 
down  of  thistles,  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air. 

For  prognostics  of  weather  from  living  creatures 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  creatures  that  live  in  the 
opea  air,  sub  dio,  must  needs  have  a  quicker  im- 
ytussion  from  tiie  air,  than  men  that  live  most 
within  doors ;  and  especially  birds  who  Uve  in 
tl»  air  freest  and  el«arest ;  and  are  aptest  by  their 
iniies  to  tell  tales  what  they  find,  and  likewise 
%y  the  modon  of  their  flight  to  express  tlie  same. 

893.  Wal0r>fowls,ssseapgalls,moor>hens,&o., 
Wben  they  floek  and  fly  together  from  the  sea 
towaids  ths  shores ;  and  oontrsriwise,  Isnd-birds, 
VB  eroiws,  swallows,  to.,  when  they  fly  from  the 
land  to  the  waters,  and  beat  the  waters  with  their 
viiiga,do  fjieahowraiB  and  wind.    The  cause 


is,  pleasure  tliat  both  kinds  take  in  the  moistness 
and  density  of  the  air ;  and  so  desire  to  be  in  mo- 
tion, and  upon  the  wing,  whithersoever  they 
would  otherwise  go;  for  it  is  no  marvel,  that 
water-fowl  do  joy  most  in  that  air  which  is  likest 
water:  and  land-birds  also,  many  of  them,  de- 
light in  bathing,  and  moist  air.  For  the  same 
reason  also,  many  birds  do  prune  their  feathers ; 
and  geese  do  gaggle;  and  crows  seem  to  call 
upon  rain:  all  which  is  but  the  comfort  they 
seem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the  air. 

834.  The  heron,  when  she  soareth  high,  so  as 
sometimes  she  is  seen  to  pass  over  a  cloud, 
showeth  winds :  but  kites  flying  alod  show  f&ir 
and  dry  weather.  The  cause  may  be,  for  !}-.«( 
they  both  mount  most  into  the  air  of  that  temf^er 
wherein  they  delight:  and  the  heron  being  a 
water-fowl,  taketh  pleasure  in  the  air  that  is  con- 
densed ;  and  besides,  being  but  heavy  of  wing, 
needeth  the  help  of  the  grosser  air.  But  the  kite 
afi^teth  not  so  much  the  grossness  of  the  air,  as 
the  cold  and  freshness  thereof:  for  being  a  bird 
of  prey,  and  therefore  hot,  she  delighteth  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  many  times  flieth  against  the 
wind,  as  trouts  and  salmons  swim  against  the 
stream.  And  yet  it  is  true  also,  that  all  birds 
find  an  ease  in  the  depth  of  the  air,  as  swimmers 
do  in  a  deep  water.  And  therefore  when  they 
are  aloft,  they  can  uphold  themselves  with  their 
wings  spread,  scarce  moving  them. 

835,  Fishes,  when  they  play  towards  the  top 
of  the  water,  do  commonly  foretell  rain.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  a  fish  hating  the  dry,  will  not 
approach  the  air  till  it  groweth  moist;  and  when 
it  is  dry,  will  fly  it,  and  swim  lower. 

896.  Beasts  do  take  comfort  generally  in  a 
moist  air:  and  it  maketh  them  eat  Iheir  meat 
better ;  and  therefore  sheep  will  get  up  betimes 
in  the  morning  to  feed  sgainst  rain :  and  cattle, 
and  deer,  and  conies,  will  feed  hard  before  rain ; 
and  a  heifer  will  put  np  her  nose,  and  snuff  in 
the  air  against  rain. 

837.  The  trefoil  against  rain  svrelleth  in  the 
stalk ;  and  so  standeth  more  uprignc :  for  by  wet, 
stalks  do  erect,  and  leaves  bow  down.  There  is 
a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble-fields,  which 
country-people  call  the  wincopipe;  which  if  it 
open  in  the  morning,  you  may  be  sure  oi  a  fair 
day  to  follow. 

838.  Even  in  men,  aches,  and  hurts,  and  corns, 
do  engrieve  either  towards  rsin,  or  towards  frost: 
for  the  one  maketh  tlie  humours  more  to  abound ; 
and  the  other  maketh  thera  sharper.  So  we  see 
both  extremes  bring  the  gout. 

889.  Worms,  vermin,  &c.^  do  foreshow  like- 
wise rain :  for  earthworms  will  come  forth,  ami 
moles  will  cast  up  more,  and  fleas  bite  mor«, 
against  rain. 

830.  Solid  bodies  likewise  foreshow  rain.  As 
stones  and  wainscot,  when  they  sweat  *  and  boxes 
and  pegs  of  woods,  when  they  driw  and  wiad 
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bntd ;  thoagrh  the  former  be  but  from  an  ootward 
eause;  for  that  the  stone,  or  wainscot,  tameth 
and  beateth  back  the  air  against  itself;  and  the 
latter  is  an  inward  swelling  of  the  body  of  the 
wood  itself. 

Experiment  ioIiUay  touMng  the  nature  cf  appetite 
in  the  etomaeh, 

831.  Appetite  is  mored  chiefly  by  things  that 
are  cold  and  dry ;  the  cause  is,  for  that  cold  is  a 
kind  of  indigence  of  nature,  and  calleth  upon 
supply ;  and  so  is  dryness :  and  therefore  all  sour 
things,  as  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  oil  of  vitriol, 
&c.,  provoke  appetite.  And  the  disease  which 
they  call  appetitus  caninus,  consisteth  in  the 
matter  of  an  acid  and  glassy  phlegm  in  the  mouth 
of  the  stomach.  Appetite  is  also  moved  by  sour 
things ;  for  that  sour  things  induce  a  contraction 
in  the  nerves  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  a  great  cause  of  appetite.  As  for  the 
cause  why  onions,  and  salt,  and  pepper  in  baked 
meats,  move  appetite,  it  is  by  vellication  of  those 
nerves;  for  motion  whetteth.  As  for  wormwood, 
olives,  capers,  and  others  of  that  kind,  which  par- 
ticipate of  bitterness,  they  move  appetite  by  ab- 
stersion. So  as  there  be  four  principal  causes  of 
appetite  ;  the  refrigeration  of  the  stomach  joined 
with  some  dryness,  contraction,  vellication,  and 
abstersion;  besides  hunger;  which  is  an  empti- 
ness; and  yet  over-fasting  doth,  many  times, 
cause  the  appetite  to  cease ;  for  that  want  of  meat 
maketh  the  stomach  draw  humours,  and  such 
humours  as  are  light  and  choleric,  which  quench 
appetite  piost. 

Experiment  aolitary  touching  eweetnem  of  odour 
from  the  rainbow, 

832.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  where  a  rainbow  seemeth  to  hang  over  or 
to  touch,  there  breatheth  forth  a  sweet  smell. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  this  happeneth  bat  in  cer- 
tain matters,  which  have  in  themselves  some 
sweetness;  which  the  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow 
doth  draw  forth :  and  the  like  do  soft  showers ; 
for  they  also  make  the  ground  sweet :  but  none 
are  so  delicate  as  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  where 
it  falleth.  It  may  be  also  that  the  water  itself 
hath  some  sweetness;  for  the  rainbow  consisteth 
of  a  glomeration  of  small  drops,  which  cannot 
possibly  fall  but  from  the  air  that  is  very  low ; 
and  therefore  may  hold  the  very  sweetness 
of  the  herbs  and  flowers,  as  a  distilled  water; 
foi  rain,  and  other  dew  that  fall  from  high,  can- 
not preserve  the  smell,  being  dissipated  in  the 
drawing  up :  neither  do  we  know,  whether  some 
water  itself  may  not  have  some  degree  of  sweet- 
ness. It  is  true,  that  we  find  it  sensibly  in  no 
pool,  river,  nor  fountain ;  but  good  earth,  newly 
uiTTied  up,  hath  a  freshness  and  good  scent; 
which  water,  if  it  be  not  too  equal,  for  equal  ob- 
ject<«  never  m'^ve  the  sense,  may  also  have. 


Certain  it  is,  that  bay-salt,  which  is  but  a  kind 
of  water  congealed,  will  sometimes  smell  fiks 
violets. 

Experiment  tdUtary  toueking  tweet  vmelk* 

833.  To  sweet  smells  heat  is  requisite  to  con- 
coct the  matter;  and  some  moisture  to  spread  the 
breatii  of  them.  For  heat,  we  see  that  woods 
and  spices  are  more  odorate  in  the  hot  eonntriea 
than  in  the  cold :  for  moisture,  we  see  that  things 
too  much  dried  lose  their  sweetness :  and  flowws 
growing,  smell  better  in  a  morning  or  evening 
than  at  noon.  Some  sweet  smelb  are  destroyed 
by  approach  to  the  fire ;  as  violets,  wallflowefs, 
gillyflowers,  pinks;  and  generally  all  flowers 
that  have  cool  and  delicate  spirits.  Some  oon- 
tinue  both  on  the  fire,  and  from  the  fire ;  as  ros^ 
water,  &c.  Some  do  scarce  come  forth,  or  si 
least  not  so  pleasantly,  as  by  means  of  the  firs; 
as  juniper,  sweet  gums,  &c.,  and  all  smells  that 
are  enclosed  in  a  fast  body :  but  generally  those 
smells  are  the  most  grateful,  where  the  degree 
of  heat  is  small ;  or  where  the  strength  of  th0 
smell  is  allayed ;  for  these  things  do  rather  woo 
the  sense,  than  satiate  it.  And  therefore  the 
smell  of  violets  and  roses  exceedeth  in  sweetness 
that  of  spices  and  gums ;  and  the  strongest  soft 
of  smells  are  best  in  a  weft  afar  off. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touehing  the  corporeal  mtb' 
etanee  of  amelia, 

834.  It  is  certain,  that  no  smell  issued  but 
with  emission  of  some  corporeal  substance ;  not 
as  it  is  in  light,  and  colours,  and  in  sounds* 
For  we  see  plainly,  that  smell  doth  spread  no- 
thing that  distance  that  the  other  do.  It  is  tnio, 
that  some  woods  of  oranges,  and  heaths  of  rose- 
mary, will  smell  a  great  way  into  the  sea,  per> 
haps  twenty  miles ;  but  what  is  that,  since  a  peal 
of  ordnance  will  do  as  mnch,  which  moveth  in  a 
small  compass?  Whereas  those  woods  and 
heaths  are  of  vast  spaces;  besides,  we  see  tbst 
smells  do  adhere  to  hard  bodies;  as  in  perfum- 
ing of  gloves,  &c.,  which  showeth  them  corporeal ; 
and  do  last  a  great  while,  which  sounds  and  light 
do  not 

Experiment  eolitary  touching  fetid  andfragrmU 
odourt.  ' 


835.  The  excrements  of  roost  creatures 
ill;  chiefly  to  the  same  oreatare  that  voidetk 
them:  for  we  see,  besides  that  of  man,  tfa«t 
pigeons  and  horses  thrive  best,  if  their  hoasst 
and  stables  be  kispt  sweet,  and  so  of  cage  birds: 
and  the  oat  burieth  that  which  she  voideth  :  and  k 
holdeth  chiefly  in  those  beasts  which  feed  upon 
flesh.  Dogs  almost  only  of  beasts  delight  in  fetid 
odours,  which  showeth  there  is  somewhat  la  th«r 
sense  of  smell  difiering  from  the  smells  of  other 
beasts.  But  the  cause  why  excrements  smell  ill 
is  mamfest;  for  that  the  body  itself  rciieeielh 
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i;  much  mon  the  spirits:  mnd  we  see  that 
excrements  that  are  of  the  first  digestion, 
■mell  the  worst;  as  the  excrements  from  the 
bellj;  thoae  that  are  from  the  second  digestion 
lais  ill :  as  nrine ;  and  those  that  are  from  the 
Ihirdv  jet  less:  for  sweat  is  not  so  had  as  the 
otfier  two;  especially  of  some  persons,  that  are 
fUl  of  heat.  Likewise  most  putrefactions  are 
of  an  odioas  smell :  for  the  j  smell  either  fetid  or 
moaldy.  The  canse  may  be,  for  that  putrefaction 
doth  bring  forth  such  a  consistence,  as  is  most 
eontrary  to  the  consistence  of  the  body  whilst  it 
is  toand :  for  it  b  a  mere  dissolution  of  that  form. 
Besides,  there  is  another  reason,  which  is  pro- 
Iboiid :  and  it  is,  that  the  objects  that  please  any 
of  the  senses  hare  all  some  equality,  and,  as  it 
were,  order  in  their  composition ;  but  where  those 
aia  wanting,  the  object  is  ever  ingrate.  So  mix- 
ture of  many  disagreeing  colours  is  erer  nnplea- 
nnt  to  the  eye :  mixture  of  discordant  sounds 
is  unpleasant  to  the  ear:  mixture,  or  hotchpotch 
of  many  tastes,  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste;  harsh- 
oeM  and  ruggedness  of  bodies  is  unpleasant  to 
the  touch ;  now  it  is  cert^n,  that  all  putrefaction, 
being  a  dissolution  of  the  first  form,  is  a  mere 
eonfouon  and  unformed  mixture  of  the  part.  Ne- 
▼ectlieless  it  is  strange,  and  seeraeth  to  cross  the 
foimer  obsenration,  that  some  putrefactions  and 
esofements  do  yield  excellent  odours,  as  civet  and 
musk;  and,  as  some  think,  ambergrease:  for 
diTCTB  take  it,  though  improbably,  to  come  from 
tiie  sperm  of  fish :  and  the  moss  we  spake  of  from 
apple-trees  is  little  better  than  an  excretion.  The 
mson  may  be,  for  that  there  passeth  in  the  ex- 
onments,  and  remaineth  in  the  putrefactions, 
•ome  good  spirits;  especially  where  they  pro- 
ceed from  creatures  that  are  very  hot.  But  it 
may  be  also  joined  with  a  further  cause,  which  is 
mora  subtile ;  and  it  is,  that  the  senses  love  not 
to  be  over-pleased,  but  to  have  a  commixture  of 
•omewhat  that  is  in  itself  ingrate.  Certainly, 
we  see  how  discords  in  music,  falling  upon  con- 
ooids,  make  the  sweetest  strains:  and  we  see 
^gsin,  what  strangn  tastes  delight  the  taste :  as 
red  herrings,  caviary,  parmesan,  &c.  And  it 
may  be  the  same  holdeth  in  smells :  for  those  kind 
of  smells  that  we  havo  mentioned,  are  all  strong, 
and  do  pull  and  vellicate  the  sense.  And  we  ana 
ulaoy  tluit  places  where  men  nrine,  commonly 
haTO  some  smells  of  violets :  and  urine,  if  one 
hafli  eaten  nutmeg,  hath  so  too. 

The  slothful,  general,  and  indefinite  contem- 
plations, and  notions,  of  the  elements  and  their 
eot^ugations ;  ofthe  influences  of  heaven;  of  heat, 
edid,  moisture,  drought,  qualities  active,  passive, 
and  the  like,  have  swallowed  up  the  true  pas- 
mgess  and  processes,  and  aflects,  and  consis- 
tntcm  of  matter  and  natural  bodies.  Therefore 
tbay  are  to  be  set  aside,  being  but  notional  and  ill 
limited ;  and  definite  axioms  are  to  be  drawn  out 
of  measured  instances :  and  so  assent  to  be  made 
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to  the  more  general  axioms  by  scale.  And  of 
these  kinds  of  processes  of  natures  and  charac 
ten  of  matter,  we  will  now  set  down  some  in- 
stances. 

Experiment  toUiary  Umehing  the  eama  of  putrefac- 
tion, 

836.  All  putrefactions  come  chiefly  from  the 
inward  spirits  of  the  body ;  and  partly  also  from 
the  ambient  body,  be  it  air,  liquor,  or  whatsoever 
else.  And  this  last  by  two  means :  either  by  in* 
gross  of  the  substance  of  the  ambient  body  into 
the  body  putrefied ;  or  by  excitation  and  solicita- 
tion of  the  body  putrefied,  and  the  parts  thereof, 
by  the  body  ambient.  As  for  the  received  opi- 
nion, that  putrefaction  is  caused,  either  by  cold,  or 
peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  it  is  but  nuga^ 
tion :  for  cold,  in  things  inanimate,  is  the  greatest 
enemy  that  is  to  putrefaction ;  though  it  extin- 
guisheth  vivification,  which  ever  consisteth  in 
spirits  attenuate,  which  the  cold  doth  congeal 
and  coagulate.  And  as  for  the  peregrrine  heat,  it 
is  thus  far  true,  that  if  the  proportion  of  the  ad- 
ventive  heat  be  greatly  predominant  to  the 
natural  heat  and  spirits  of  the  body,  it  tendeth  to 
dissolution,  or  notable  alteration.  But  this  is 
wrought  by  emission,  or  suppression,  or  sufibca^ 
tion,  of  the  native  spirits ;  and  also  by  the  disor- 
dination  and  discomposture  of  the  tangible  parts^ 
and  other  passages  of  nature,  and  not  by  a  con- 
flict of  heats. 

Experiment  eolUary  touching  hodie$  unperfedly 
mixed. 

837.  In  vereions,  or  main  alterations  of  bodies, ' 
there  is  a  medium  between  the  body,  as  it  is  at 
firet,  and  the  body  resulting;  which  medium  is 
corpus  imperfecte  mistum,  and  is  transitory,  and 
not  durable ;  as  mists,  smokes,  vapoura,  chylus 
in  the  stomach,  living  creatures  in  the  firet  vivifi- 
cation ;  and  the  middle  action,  which  produceth 
such  imperfect  bodies,  is  fitly  called,  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  inquinatlon,  or  inconcoction,  which 
is  a  kind  of  putrefaction :  for  the  parts  are  in  con- 
fusion, till  they  settle  one  way  or  other. 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  eoneoetion  and 

838.  The  word  concoction,  or  digesUon,  is 
chiefly  taken  into  use  from  living  ereatiires  and 
their  organs;  and  from  thence  extended  to  liquora 
and  fruits,  &c.  Therefore  they  speak  of  meat 
concocted;  urine  and  excrements  concocted ;  and 
the  four  digestions,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  liver, 
in  the  arteries  and  nerves,  and  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  body,  are  likewise  call  concoctions: 
and  they  are  all  made  to  be  the  works  of  heat, 
all  which  notions  are  but  ignorant  catches  of  a 
few  things,  which  are  most  obvious  to  men*s  ob- 

'  servations.    The  constantest  notion  of  concoctiob 

is,  that  it  should  signify  the  degrees  of  alteration, 
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of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity  to  perfect 
concoction ;  which  is  the  ultimity  of  that  action 
or  process ;  and  while  the  body  to  be  converted 
and  altered  is  too  strocg  for  the  efficient  that 
should  convert  or  alter  it,  whereby  it  resisteth 
and  holdeth  fast  in  some  degree  the  first  form  or 
consistence,  it  is  all  that  while  crude  and  incon- 
coct :  and  the  process  is  to  be  called  crudity  and 
inconcoction.  It  is  true,  that  concoction  is  in 
great  part  the  work  of  heat,  but  not  the  work  of 
heat  alone :  for  all  things  that  further  the  conver- 
sion or  alteration,  as  rest,  mixture  of  a  body  al- 
ready concocted,  &c.,  are  also  means  to  concoc- 
tion. And  there  are  of  concoction  two  periods; 
the  one  assimilation,  or  absolute  conversion  and 
subaction;  the  otlier  maturation;  whereof  the 
former  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  bodies  of  living 
creatures :  in  which  there  is  an  absolute  conver- 
sion and  assimilation  of  the  nourishment  into  the 
body :  and  likewise  in  the  bodies  of  plants :  and 
again  in  metals,  where  there  is  a  full  transmuta- 
tion. The  other,  which  is  maturation,  is  seen  in 
liquors  and  fruits;  wherein  there  is  not  desired, 
nor  pretended,  an  utter  conversion,  but  only  an 
alteration  to  that  form  which  is  most  sought  for 
man's  use ;  as  in  clarifying  of  drinks,  ripening  of 
fruits,  &c.  But  note,  that  there  be  two  kinds  of 
absolute  conversions ;  the  one  is,  when  a  body  is 
converted  into  another  body,  which  was  before ; 
as  when  nourishment  is  turned  into  flesh ;  that  is 
it  which  we  call  assimilation.  The  other  is, 
when  the  conversion  is  into  a  body  merely  new, 
and  which  was  not  before;  as  if  silver  should  be 
turned  to  gold,  or  iron  to  copper :  and  this  con- 
version is  better  called,  for  distinction  sake,  trans- 
mutation. 

ExperimerU  toKtary  touching  alteratiom^  which 

may  be  eaUed  majors. 
839.  There  are  also  divers  other  great  altera- 
tions of  matter  and  bodies,  besides  those  that  tend 
to  concoction  and  maturation;  for  whatsoever 
doth  so  alter  a  body,  as  it  retumeth  not  again  to 
that  it  was,  may  be  called  ^^alteratio  major;''  as 
when  meat  is  boiled,  or  roasted,  or  fried,  etc.,  or 
when  bread  and  moat  are  baked ;  or  when  cheese 
is  made  of  curds,  or  butter  of  cream,  or  coals  of 
wood,  or  bricks  of  earth:  and  a  number  of  otheni. 
ib>*  ^  "KK*/  uonons  philosophical  to  plebeian 
terms ;  or  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly 
be  nwonciled,  that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomen- 
clature for  it,  as  the  ancients  used,  they  be  but 
shifts  of  ignorance ;  for  knowledge  will  be  ever  a 
wandering  and  indigested  thing,  if  it  be  but  a 
commixture  of  a  few  notions  that  are  at  hand  and 
occur,  and  not  excited  from  sufficient  number  of 
instances,  and  those  well  collated. 

The  consistence  of  bodies  are  very  diverse: 
dense,  rare ;  tangible,  pneumatical ;  volatile,  fixed ; 
determinate,  not  determinate;  hard,  soft;  cleav- 
ing, not  cleaving;  eongelable,  not  congelable,  11-  [ 


quefiable,not]iquefii^]e;  Dragileytongli;  fleziUo* 
inflexible ;  tractile,  or  to  be  drawn  forth  in  leagth^ 
intractile;  porous,  solid;  equal  and  amootht  an, 
equal ;  venous  and  fibrous,  and  with  grains,  entire; 
and  divers  others;  all  which  to  refer  to  heiCy  and 
cold,  and  moisture,  and  drought,  is  a  compendiooi 
and  inutile  speculation.  But  of  these  see  princi- 
pally our  «« Abecedarium  nature;"  and  otherwitt 
««apar8im"  in  this  our  ^Sylva  Sylvanim:" 
nevertheless,  in  some  good  part,  we  shall  handls 
divers  of  them  now  presently. 

Experiment  ioUtary  touching  bodies  Mqu^fiabkf 
and  not  Hquefidble, 

840.  Liquefiable,  and  not  liquefiable,  proceed 
fVom  these  causes ;  liquefaction  is  ever  caused  by 
the  detention  of  the  spirits,  which  play  within  tba 
body  and  open  it.  Therefore  such  bodies  as  are 
more  turgid  of  spirit;  or  that  have  their  spirits 
more  straitly  imprisoned;  or,  again,  that  hold 
them  better  pleased  and  content,  are  liquefiable: 
for  these  three  dispositions  of  bodies  do  arrest  the 
emission  of  the  spirits.  An  example  of  the  first 
two  properties  is  in  metals;  and  of  the  last  im 
grease,  pitch,  sulphur,  butter,  wax,  &c.  The  dis- 
position not  to  liquefy  proceedetli  from  the  sssy 
emission  of  the  spirits,  whereby  the  grosser  parts 
contract;  and  therefore  bodies  jejune  of  spiritSi 
or  which  part  with  their  spirits  more  willingly, 
are  not  liquefiable;  as  wood,  clay,  free-stone, 
&c.  But  yet  even  many  of  those  bodies  that 
will  not  melt,  or  will  hardly  melt,  will  notwith- 
standing soften :  as  iron  in  ^e  forge ;  and  a  sliek 
bathed  in  hot  ashes,  which  thereby  becometh 
more  flexible.  Moreover  there  are  some  bodies 
which  do  liquefy  or  dissolve  by  fire ;  as  metals* 
wax,  &c. :  and  other  bodies  which  dissolve  in  wa- 
ter; as  salt,  sugar,  &c  The  cause  of  the  former 
proceedeth  from  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits  by 
heat :  the  cause  of  the  latter  proceedeth  from  this 
opening  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  desire  to 
receive  the  liquor.  Again,  there  are  some  bodies 
that  dissolve  with  both :  as  gum,  etc.  And  those 
be  such  bodies,  as  on  the  one  side  have  good 
store  of  spirit;  and  on  the  uibtrr  aidt?,  have  ttis 
tangible  parts  indigent  of  moisture ;  for  the  former 
helpeth  to  the  dilating  of  the  spirits  by  fire;  and 
the  latter  ■timulotcth  Che  parts  to  receive  ths 
liquor. 

Experiment  soKtary  touching  bodiea  fragile  amd 
tough. 

841.  Of  bodies,  some  are  fragile:  and  soms 
are  tough,  and  not  fragile;  and  in  the  breaking, 
some  fragile  bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is; 
some  shatter  and  fly  in  many  pieces.  Of  fra^li- 
ty,  tiie  cause  is  an  impotency  to  be  extended ; 
and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragile  than  metal; 
and  so  fictile  earth  is  more  fragile  than  cmds 
eartli ;  and  dry  wood  than  green.  And  the  eaots 
of  this  unaptness  to  extension,  is  the  small  quia- 
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litj  of  spirits,  for  h  is  the  spirit  that  furthereth 
ths  eztenaioM  or  dilatation  of  bodies,  and  it  is 
0V«r  eoDOomitaiii  with  porosity,  and  with  dryness 
in  the  tangible  parts:  contrariwise,  tough  bodies 
iMite  more  ^irit,  and  fewer  poies,  and  moister 
tangible  parts :  therefore  we  see  that  parchment 
or  leather  will  stretch,  paper  ¥dll  not;  woollen 
sloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely. 

JExperimmt  aoUtary  touMnr  the  two  kinds  of 
jmewmiUcais  in  bodies* 

848.  All  solid  bodies  consist  of  parts  of  two 
•svaral  natures,  pneumatical  and  tangible;  and 
it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that  the  pneumatical  sub- 
stance is  in  some  bodies  the  natiye  spirit  of  the 
body,  and  in  some  other,  plain  air  that  is  gotten 
in ;  as  in  bodies  desiccate  by  heat  or  age :  for  in 
tfiem  when  the  native  spirit  goeth  forth,  and  the 
aoistnre  with  it,  the  air  with  time  getteth  into 
lbs  pores.  And  those  bodies  are  ever  the  more 
fingile;  for  the  nati?e  spirit  is  more  yielding  and 
SKlsnsive,  especially  to  follow  the  parts,  than  air. 
Hm  natire  spirits  also  admit  great  diversity ;  as 
hot,  cold,  active,  dull,  &c.,  whence  proceed  most 
sf  the  Tirtnes  and  qualities,  as  we  call  them,  of 
bodies:  but  the  air  intermixed  is  without  yirtues, 
and  maketfa  things  insipid,  and  without  any  ex- 
nlinralation. 

Mxperimeid  soHkary  touching  eoneretion  and  dino' 
hiHon  tf  bodies, 

843.  TIm  concretion  of  bodies  is  commonly 
solTsd  by  the  contrary ;  as  ice,  which  is  congealed 
Jqr  cold,  is  dissolred  by  heat;  salt  and  sugar, 
which  are  excocted  by  heat;  are  dissolved  by 
odd  and  moisture.  The  cause  is,  for  that  these 
operations  ars  rather  returns  to  their  former  na- 
tore,  than  alterations;  so  that  the  contrary  coreth. 
As  for  Ml,  it  doth  neither  easily  congeal  with 
eold,  nor  thicken  with  heat.  The  cause  of  both 
sllects,  though  they  be  produced  by  contrary  effi- 
eients,  seemeth  to  be  the  same;  and  that  is,  be- 
esQse  the  spirit  (^  the  oil  by  either  means  exhaleth 
litds,  for  the  cold  keepeth  it  in :  and  the  heat, 
SKcept  it  be  vehement,  doth  not  call  it  forth.  As 
for  cold,  though  it  take  hold  of  the  tangible  parts, 
yst  as  to  the  spirits,  it  doth  rather  make  them 
swell  than  congeal  them:  as  wIwa  io*  i*  %sotir 
geslcd  in  a  cup,  the  ice  will  swell  instead  of  con- 
tracting, and  sometimes  rift. 

g — »  m0*MMtrjf  umeking  hard  and  snft  bodies. 

844.  Of  bodies,  some  we  see  are  hard,  and  some 
mA  i  ilie  bardneos  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  jejane- 
aeas  of  the  spirits,  and  their  imparity  with  the 
tangible  parts :  both  which,  if  they  be  in  a  greater 
degree,  make  them  not  only  hard,  but  fragile,  and 
less  sndnring  of  pressors ;  as  steel,  stone,  ghiss, 
diy  wood,  dec.  Softness  cometh,  contrariwise,  by 
the  grasier  quantity  of  spirits,  which  ever  helpeth 
to  indooe  yielding  and  ceadon,  and  by  the  more 


equal  spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  whidi  there* 
by  are  more  eliding  and  following:  as  in  gold, 
lead,  wax,  dtc.  But  note,  that  soft  bodies  as  we 
use  the  word,  are  of  two  kinds ;  tlie  one,  that  ea- 
sily giveth  place  to  another  body,  but  altereth  not 
bulk,  by  rising  in  other  places:  and  therefore  we 
see  that  wax,  if  you  put  any  thing  into  it,  doth 
not  rise  in  bulk,  but  only  giveth  place ;  for  you 
may  not  think,  that  in  printing  of  wax,  the  wax 
riseth  up  at  all;  but  only  the  depressed  part 
giveth  place,  and  the  other  reroaineth  as  it  was. 
The  other  that  altereth  bulk  in  tlie  cession,  as 
water,  or  other  liquors,  if  you  put  a  stone  or  any 
thing  into  them,  they  give  place  indeed  easily,  but 
then  they  rise  all  over;  which  is  a  false  cession; 
for  it  is  in  place,  and  not  in  body. 

Experiment  soUtary  touching  bodies  ductile  and 
tensile, 

845.  All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals, 
that  will  be  drawn  into  wires;  wool  and  tow,  that 
will  be  drawn  into  yam  or  thread,  have  in  them 
the  appetite  of  not  discontinuing  strong,  which 
maketh  them  follow  the  force  thai  pulleth  them 
out;  and  yet  so  as  not  to  discontinue  or  forsake 
their  own  body.  Viscous  bodies  likewise,  as 
pitch,  wax,  bird-lime,  cheese  toasted,  will  draw 
forth  and  rope.  But  the  difference  between  bodies 
fibrous  and  bodies  viscous  is  plain :  for  al.  wool, 
and  tow,  and  cotton,  and  silk,  especially  raw  silk, 
have,  besides  their  desire  of  continuance,  in  re- 
gard of  the  tenuity  of  their  thread,  a  greediness 
of  moisture ;  and  by  moisture  to  join  and  incorpo- 
rate with  other  thread;  especially  if  there  be  a 
little  wreathing;  as  appeareth  by  the  twisting  of 
thread,  and  the  practice  of  twirling  about  of  spin- 
dies.  And  we  see  also,  that  gold  and  silver 
thread  caimot  be  made  without  twisting. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  other  passions  of  mat* 
ier,  and  characters  of  bodies, 

846.  The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  im- 
pressible ;  figurable  and  not  figurable ;  mouldable 
and  not  mouldable ;  scissile  and  not  scissile,  and 
many  other  passions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  no- 
tions applied  unto  the  instruments  and  uses  which 
men  ordinarily  practise;  but  thpy  are  all  but  the 
effects  of  some  of  these  causes  following,  which 

we  will  enumerate  without  applvinir  them.  be» 

-  *i,  -^ .It  >  -  -      — ^9^  '  ^uo  Tiiwi  iw  uie^ueS* 

MonTor  not  cession  of  bodies,  into  a  amaller  space 
or  room,  keeping  the  outward  bulk,  and  not  fly- 
ing up.  The  second  is  the  stronger  or  weaker 
appetite  in  bodies  to  continuity,  anil  to  fly  discon- 
tinuity. The  third  is  the  disposition  of  boilies  to 
contract,  or  not  contract :  and  again,  to  extend,  or 
not  extend.  The  fourth  is  the  small  quantity,  or 
great  quantity  of  the  pneumatical  in  bodies.  The 
fifth  is  the  nature  of  the  pneumatical,  whetlier  it 
be  native  apirit  of  the  body,  or  common  air.  The 
.  sixth  is  the  nature  of  the  native  apirita  in  the  bodji 
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whether  they  be  actiye  and  eager,  or  dull  and  gen- 
tle. The  seventh  is  the  emission,  or  detention  of 
the  spirits  in  bodies.  The  eighth  is  the  dilatation, 
or  contraction  of  the  spirits  in  bodies,  while  they 
are  detained.  The  ninth  is  the  collocation  of  the 
spirits  in  bodies,  whether  the  collocation  be  equal, 
or  unequal;  and  again,  whether  the  spirits  be 
coacervate,  or  diffused.  The  tenth  is  the  density, 
or  rarity  of  the  tangible  parts.  The  eleventh  is 
the  equality,  or  inequality  of  the  tangible  parts. 
The  twelfth  is  the  digestion,  or  crudity  of  the 
tangible  parts.  The  thirteenth  is  the  nature  of 
the  matter,  whether  sulphureous  or  mercurial, 
watery  or  oily,  dry  and  terrestrial,  or  moist  and 
liquid ;  which  natures  of  sulphureous  and  mercu* 
rial  seem  to  be  natures  radical  and  principal. 
The  fourteenth  is  the  placing  of  the  tangible  parts 
in  length  or  transverse,  as  it  is  in  the  warp  itnd 
the  woof  of  textiles,  more  inward  or  more  out- 
ward, &c.  The  fifteenth  is  the  porosity  or  impo- 
rosity  betwixt  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  greatness 
or  smallness  of  the  pores.  The  sixteenth  is  the  col- 
location and  posture  of  the  pores.  There  may  be 
more  causes ;  but  these  do  occur  for  the  present. 

Experiment  mlitary  touching  induration  by  tyn^ 
pathy. 

847.  Take  lead  and  melt  it,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it,  when  it  beginneth  to  congeal,  make  a  little  dint 
or  hole,  and  put  quicksilver  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  linen  into  that  hole,  and  the  quicksilver  will  fix 
and  run  no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer.  This 
is  a  noble  instance  of  induration,  by  consent  of 
one  body  with  another,  and  motion  of  excitation 
to  imitate ;  for  to  ascribe  it  only  to  the  vapour  of 
lead,  is  less  probable.  Query,  whether  the  fixing 
may  be  in  sucn  a  degree,  as  it  will  be  figured  like 
other  metals  ?  For  if  so,  you  may  make  works  of 
it  for  some  purposes,  so  they  come  not  near  the  fire. 

Erjjeriment  to/itary  touching  hmiey  and  8ugar. 

846.  Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey, 
insomuch  as  we  have  lost  those  observations 
and  preparations  of  honey  which  the  ancients 
had,  when  it  was  more  in  price.  First,  it 
seemeth  that  there  was  in  old  time  tree-honey, 
as  well  as  bcso-hon©y,  which  was  the  tear  or 
blood  issuing  from  the  tree:  insomuch  as  one 
of  the  ancients  relateth,  that  in  Trebisond 
made  men  mad.  Again,  m  *ancVmrf*Mfb^Mw& 
was  a  kind  of  honey,  which  either  of  its  own  na^ 
ture,  or  by  art,  would  grow  as  hard  as  sugar,  and 
was  not  so  luscious  as  ours.  They  had  also  a 
wine  of  honey,  which  they  made  thus.  They 
crushed  the  honey  into  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  strained  the  liquor:  after  they  boiled  it 
in  a  copper  to  the  half;  then  they  poured  it  into 
earthen  vessels  for  a  small  time,  and  after  turned 
:t  into  vessels  of  wood,  and  kept  it  for  many  years. 
They  have  %lso  at  this  day,  in  Russia  and  those 


northern  countries,  mead  simple,  which,  mSH 
made  and  seasoned,  is  a  good  wholesome  drinki 
and  very  clear.  They  use  also  in  Wales  a  coat^ 
pound  drink  of  mead,  with  herbs  and  spices.  But 
meanwhile  it  were  good,  in  recompense  of  tlial 
we  have  lost  in  honey,  there  were  brought  in  hm 
a  sugar-mead,  for  so  we  may  call  it,  though  widi- 
out  any  mixture  at  all  of  honey,  and  to  brew  it, 
and  keep  it  stale,  as  they  use  mead  :  for  certainly, 
though  it  would  not  be  so  abstersive,  and  open- 
ing, and  solutive  a  drink  as  mead  ;  yet  it  will  be 
more  grrateful  to  the  stomach,  and  more  lenitive, 
and  fit  to  be  used  in  sharp  diseases :  for  we  eee^ 
that  the  use  of  sugar  in  beer  and  ale  hath  good 
effects  in  such  cases. 

Experiment  aolitary  touthing  Ike  finer  tori  cfham 
metaU, 

849.  It  is  reported  by  the  anciente,  that  then 
was  a  kind  of  steel  in  some  places,  which  wouU 
polish  almost  as  white  and  bright  as  silver.  Ani 
that  there  was  in  India  a  kind  of  brass,  whicht 
being  polished,  could  scarce  be  discerned  ften 
gold.  This  was  in  the  natural  ure:  but  I  am 
doubtful,  whether  men  have  sufficiently  refined 
metals,  which  we  count  base;  as  whether  iroe, 
brass,  and  tin  be  refined  to  the  height!  But 
when  they  come  to  such  a  fineness,  as  serveth  the 
ordinary  use,  they  try  no  farther. 

Experiment  toHtary  touching  eemente  and  ^uarrimm 

850.  There  have  been  found  certain  cemeute 
under  earth  that  are  very  soft;  and  yet,  taken 
forth  into  the  sun,  harden  as  hard  as  marble: 
there  are  also  ordinary  quarries  in  Somersetshiie, 
which  in  the  quarry  cut  soft  to  any  bignese,  and 
in  the  building  prove  firm  and  hard. 

Experiment  MoKtary  touching  the  altering  ef  At 
colour  (fhain  afSfeatkere. 

851 .  Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their 
hair  with  age,  turning  to  be  gray  and  white :  as  fi 
seen  in  men,  though  some  earlier,  some  later;  fall 
horses  that  are  dappled,  and  turn  white;  in  old 
squirrels  that  turn  grisly ;  and  many  others*  So 
do  some  birds;  as  cygnets  from  tiie  gray  tnni 
white;  hawks  from  brown  turn  more  whits. 
And  soinv  biids  ikove  Ka  that  upon  their  moulthiff 
do  turn  colour ;  as  robin-red-breasts,  after  thcnr 
{SlU^ULni?*  ff^^^  ^  ^®  ^  again  by  degreee,  to  do 
moisture  doth  chiefly  colour  8alfffi&^flsMnlPI,4M 
dryness  tumeth  them  grey  and  white  t  now  hair 
in  age  waxeth  drier ;  so  do  feathers.  As  for  fea^ 
there,  after  moulting,  they  are  young  feathers,  and 
so  all  one  as  the  feathers  of  young  birds.  So  the 
beard  is  younger  than  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
doth,  for  the  most  part,  wax  hoary  later.  Out  of 
this  ground  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  alter- 
ing the  colour  of  birds,  and  the  retardation  of 
hoary  hairs.  But  of  this  see  the  fifth  experiment 
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mtUtary  toudUng  ike  differtnuB  cf  Uv 
ing  ertolwrm^  male  and  female, 

859.  The  difference  between  male  and  female, 
in  some  cieaturee,  ie  not  to  be  discerned,  other- 
wise than  in  the  parts  of  generation :  as  in  horses 
and  mares,  dogs  and  bitches,  dores  he  and  she, 
and  others.  But  some  differ  in  magnitude,  and 
thaldiTsrsely;  for  in  mostthe  male  is  the  greater; 
as  in  man,  pheasants,  peacocks,  turkeys,  and  the 
like :  and  in  some  few,  ss  in  hawks,  the  female. 
Some  differ  in  the  hair  and  feathers,  both  in  the 
quantity,  crispation,  and  colours  of  them ;  as  he- 
lioBS  are  hirsute,  and  haTS  great  manes :  the  shes 
are  smooth  like  cats.  Bulls  are  more  crisp  upon 
the  forehead  than  cows ;  the  peacock,  and  phea- 
sant-cock, and  goldfinch-cock,  have  glorious  and 
fino  colours ;  the  hens  hsTS  not.  Generally  the 
hM  in  birds  hsTo  the  fairest  feathers.  Some 
diiiier  in  divers  features:  as  bucks  hare  horns, 
does  none;  rams  hare  more  wreathed  horns  than 
ewes ;  cocks  haye  great  combs  and  spurs,  hens 
little  or  none;  boars  have  great  fangs;  sows 
moeh  less;  the  turkey-cock  hath  great  and  swel- 
ling gills,  the  hen  hath  less :  men  have  generally 
deeper  and  stronger  voices  than  women.  Some 
difo  in  faculty,  as  the  cocks  amongst  singing-birds 
are  the  best  singers.  The  chief  cause  of  all  these, 
no  doubt  is,  for  that  the  males  have  more  strength 
of  heat  than  the  females,  which  appeareth  mani- 
lastly  in  this,  that  all  young  creatures  males  are 
like  females,  and  so  are  eunuchs,  and  gelt  creatures 
of  all  kinds,  liker  females.  Now  heat  causeth 
greatness  of  growth,  generally,  where  there  is 
moisture  enough  to  work  upon:  but  if  there  be 
found  in  any  creature,  which  is  seen  rarely,  an 
over-great  heat  in  proportion  to  the  moisture,  in 
them  the  female  b  the  greater,  as  in  hawks  and 
sparrows.  And  if  the  heat  be  balanced  with  the 
mobture,  then  there  is  no  difference  to  be  seen 
between  male  and  female,  as  in  the  instances  of 
horses  and  dogs.  We  see  also,  that  the  horns  of 
oxon  and  cows,  for  the  most  part,  are  larger  than 
the  bulla,  which  is  caused  by  abundance  of  mois- 
tnn,  which  in  the  horns  of  the  bull  faileth. 
Again,  heat  causeth  pilosity  and  crispation,  and 
BO  likewise  beards  in  men.  It  also  expelleth 
finer  moisture,  which  want  of  heat  cannot  expel ; 
•nd  that  is  the  cause  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
tethers.  Again,  heat  doth  put  forth  many  ez- 
erasoences,  and  much  solid  matter,  which  want 
of  heat  cannot  do ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  horns, 
and  of  the  greatness  of  them,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  the  combs  and  spurs  of  cocks,  gills  of  turkey- 
ooeks,  and  fangs  of  boars.  Heat  also  dilateth  the 
pipes  and  organs,  which  causeth  the  deepness  of 
the  vmce.  Again,  heat  refineth  the  spirits,  and  that 
canssth  the  cock  singing-bird  to  excel  the  hen. 

Eaperimeni  eoHlary  touching  the  comparative 

magnitude  cf  living  ereaturee. 
853.  There  be  fishes  greater  than  any  beasts; 


as  the  whale  is  far  greater  than  the  elephant:  and 
beasts  are  generally  greater  than  birds.  For 
fishes,  the  cause  may  be,  that  because  they  live 
not  in  the  air,  they  have  not  their  moisture  drawn 
and  soaked  by  the  air  and  sun-beams.  Also  they 
rest  always  in  a  manner,  and  are  supported  by  the 
water,  whereas  motion  and  labour  do  consume. 
As  for  the  greatness  of  beasts  more  than  of  birds, 
it  is  caused,  for  that  beasts  stay  longer  time  in  the 
womb  than  birds,  and  there  nourish  and  grow ; 
whereas  in  birds,  aAer  the  egg  laid,  there  is  no 
further  growth  or  nourishment  from  the  female ; 
for  the  sitting  doth  vivify,  and  not  nourish. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  exoeealion  of  frtUte* 

854.  We  have  partly  touched  before  the  means 
of  producing  fruits  without  cores  or  stones.  And 
this  we  add  farther,  that  the  cause  must  be  abun- 
dance of  moisture ;  for  that  the  core  and  stone  are 
made  of  dry  sap :  and  we  see  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  tree  pot  forth  only  in  blossom,  without 
fruit,  as  in  cherries  with  double  flowers,  much 
more  into  fruit  without  stone  or  cores.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  scion  of  an  apple,  graAed  upon  a 
colewort  stalk,  sendeth  forth  a  great  apple  with- 
out a  core.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  if  the  inward 
pith  of  a  tree  were  taken  out,  so  that  the  juice 
came  only  by  the  bark,  it  would  work  the  effect. 
For  it  hath  been  observed,  that  in  pollards,  if  the 
water  get  in  on  the  top,  and  they  become  hollow, 
they  put  forth  the  more.  We  add  also,  that  it  is 
delivered  for  certain  by  some,  that  if  the  scion  be 
grrafted  the  small  end  downwards,  it  will  make 
fruit  have  little  or  no  cores  and  stones. 

Experiment  eolitary  touching  the  melioration  of 
tobacco* 

855.  Tobacco  is  a  thing  of  great  price,  if  it  be 
in  request :  for  an  acre  of  it  will  be  worth,  as  is 
affirmed,  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  year  towards 
charge.  The  charge  of  making  the  ground  and 
otherwise  is  great,  but  nothing  to  the  profit;  but 
the  English  tobacco  hath  small  credit,  as  being 
too  dull  and  earthy :  nay,  the  Virginian  tobacco, 
though  that  be  in  a  hotter  climate,  can  get  no 
credit  for  the  same  cause :  so  that  a  trial  to  make 
tobacco  more  aromatical,  and  better  concocted, 
here  in  England,  were  a  thing  of  great  profit. 
Some  have  gone  about  to  do  it  by  drenching  the 
English  tobacco  in  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  In- 
dian tobacco;  but  those  are  but  sophistications 
and  toys;  for  nothing  that  is  once  perfect,  and 
hath  run  his  race,  can  receive  much  amendment. 
You  must  ever  resort  to  the  beginnings  of  things 
for  melioration.  The  way  of  maturation  of  tobacco 
must,  as  in  other  plants,  be  from  the  heat  either 
of  the  earth  or  of  tiie  sun :  we  see  some  leading 
of  this  in  musk-melons,  which  are  sown  upon  a 
hotrbed  dunged  below,  upon  a  bank  turned  upon 
the  south  sun,  to  give  heat  by  reflection;  laid 
upon  tiles,  which  increaseth  the  heat,  and  covorsd 
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with  straw  to  keep  tbem  from  cold.  Tliey  remove 
t]iem  also,  which  addeth  some  life :  and  by  these 
helps  they  become  as  good  in  England,  as  in  Italy 
or  ProTcnce.  These,  and  the  like  means,  may 
be  tried  in  tobacco.  Inqaire  also  of  the  steeping 
of  the  roots  insomesach  liquor  as  may  give  them 
vigour  to  pot  forth  strong. 

856.  Heat  of  the  sua  for  the  Matnralioii  of 
fruits ;  yea,  and  the  heat  of  vtvtficacion  of  living 
creatures,  are  both  represented  and  supplied  by 
tlie  heat  of  fire ;  and  likewise  the  heats  of  the  sun, 
and  life,  an  represented  one  by  the  other.  Treea 
set  upon  the  backs  of  chimneys  do  ripen  fruit 
sooner.  Vines,  that  have  been  drawn  in  at  the 
window  of  a  kitchen,  h»ve  sent  forth  grapes  ripe 
a  month  at  least  before  others.  Stoves  at  the 
back  of  walls  bring  forth  oranges  here  with  us. 
Eggs,  as  is  reported  by  some,  have  been  hatched 
in  the  warmth  of  aa  oven.  It  is  reported  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  ostrich  layeth  her  eggs  under 
sand,  where  the  beat  of  the  sua  disdosetfa  them. 

Experiment  mdiimy  touching  iweUing  and  dilatth 
tion  in  Mling. 

857.  Barley  in  the  boiling  swelleth  not  much; 
wheat  swelleth  more ;  rice  extremely,  insomuch 
as  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  unboiled,  will  arise  to  a 
pint  boiled.  The  cause  no  doubt  is,  for  that  the 
more  close  and  compact  the  body  is,  the  more  it 
will  dilate  :  now  barley  is  the  most  hollow ; 
wheat  more  solid  than  that;  and  rice  most  solid 
of  all.  It  may  be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a 
kind  of  lentour,  and  more  depertible  nature  than 
others ;  as  we  see  it  evident  in  colouration ;  for  a 
small  quantity  of  saffron  will  tinct  more  than  a 
very  great  quantity  of  brasil  or  wine. 

Experimunt  mUtary  touching  the  dakoraiion  tf 
fruH$. 

858.  Fruit  greweth  sweet  by  rolling,  or  press- 
ing them  gently  with  the  hand ;  as  rolling  pears, 
damascenes,  &c.:  by  rottenness;  as  medlars, 
services,  sloes,  hips,  iic. :  by  time ;  as  apples, 
wardens,  pomegranates,  &c. :  by  certain  special 
maturations ;  as  by  laying  them  in  hay,  straw, 
&c. :  and  by  fire ;  as  in  roasting,  stewing,  bak- 
ing, &c.  The  cause  of  the  sweetness  by  rolling 
and  pressing,  is  emolliticn,  which  thpy  properly 
induce ;  as  in  beating  of  stock-fish,  flesh,  &c. : 
by  rottenness  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  fruit  by 
putrefaction  gather  heat,  and  thereby  digest  the 
harder  part,  for  in  all  putrefactions  there  is  a  de- 
cree of  heat:  by  time  and  keeping  is,  because 
ilie  spirits  of  the  body  do  ever  feed  upon  the  tan- 
gible parts,  and  attenuate  them:  by  several 
maturations  is,  by  some  degree  of  heat :  and  by 
fire  Ik,  because  it  is  the  proper  work  of  heat  to  re- 
fine, and  to  incorporate ;  and  all  sourness  con- 
sisteUi  in  scm«  grossnessof  the  body;  and  all 


incorporation  doth  make  the  mixture  of  the  body 
more  equal  in  all  the  parts ;  which  ever  inducetk 
a  milder  taste. 

Esperimeni  toUtary  touching  Jkah  ediUcf  mud  m$t 
edaie. 
859.  Of  fleshes,  some  are  edible;  some,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  famine,  not.  F  r  those  that  are 
not  edible,  the  cause  is,  for  that  they  have 
commonly  too  much  bitterness  of  taste;  and 
therefore  those  creatures  which  are  fierce  and 
choleric  are  not  edible ;  as  lions,  wohres,  squir- 
rels, dogs,  foxes,  horses,  &e.  As  for  kine» 
sheep,  goats,  deer,  swine,  conies,  hares,  &e.,  we 
see  they  are  mild  and  fearful.  Yet  it  is  tme, 
that  horses,  \which  are  beasts  of  courage,  have 
been,  and  are  eaten  by  some  nations;  as  the 
Scythians  were  called  Hippophagt;  and  the 
Chinese  eat  horse-flesh  at  this  day ;  and  soma 
ghxttons  have  used  to  have  colts^-flesh  baked.  la 
birds,  such  as  are  camivorae,  and  birds  of  prey, 
are  commonly  no  good  meat,  but  the  reason  te^ 
rather  the  choleric  nature  of  those  birds,  thaa 
their  feeding  upon  flesh:  fbr  pewets,  gulls, 
shovellere,  ducks,  do  feed  upon  flesh,  and  yetsrs 
good  meat.  And  we  see  tiiat  those  birds  whidi 
are  of  prey,  or  feed  upon  flesh,  are  good  meat 
when  they  are  very  young;  as  hawks,  rooks  out 
of  ^  nest,  owls,  &c  Man^s  flesh  is  not  eaten. 
The  reasons  are  three :  first,  because  mea  la 
humanity  do  abhor  it :  secondly,  because  no  liv- 
ing creature  that  dieth  of  itself  is  good  to  est: 
and  therefore  the  cannibals  themselves  eat  ne 
man's  flesh  of  those  that  die  of  themselves,  but 
of  such  as  are  slain.  The  third  is,  because  Uiere 
must  be  generally  some  disparity  between  the 
nourishment  and  the  body  nourished ;  and  they 
mast  not  be  over-near,  or  like :  yet  we  see,  that 
in  great  ^'eaknesses  and  consumptions,  men  have 
been  sustained  with  woman's  milk;  and  Fad* 
nus,  fondly,  as  I  conceive,  adviseth,  for  the  pro- 
longation of  life,  that  a  vein  be  opened  in  the 
arm  of  some  wholesome  young  man,  and  the 
blood  to  be  sucked.  It  is  said  that  witches  do 
greedily  eat  roan's  flesh  ;  which  if  it  be  true,  be- 
sides a  devilish  appetite  in  them,  it  is  likely  to 
proceed,  for  that  man's  flesh  may  send  up  high 
and  pleasing  vapoure,  which  may  stir  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  witches'  felicity  is  chiefly  in  imagina- 
tion, as  hath  been  said. 


Experiment  military  touching  the  i 

860.  There  is  an  ancient  received  tradition  of  the 
salamander,  that  it  liveth  in  the  fire,  and  haik 
force  also  to  extinguish  the  fire.  It  roust  have 
two  things,  if  it  be  true,  to  this  operation :  the 
one  a  very  close  skin,  whereby  flame,  which  ia 
the  midst  is  not  so  hot,  cannot  enter ;  for  we  see 
that  if  the  palm  of  the  hand  be  anointed  thick 
with  white  of  egg,  and  then  aqua  vitae  be  poured 
upon  it,  snd  inflamed,  yet  one  may  endure  the 
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flanMi  m  ptett j  while.  Tin  ofber  is  some  flxtreme 
eiHl  and  qnenehing  Tirtae  in  the  bodj  of  that 
cfeaturey  which  choketh  the  fire.  We  see  that 
milk  qneneheth  wildfire  better  than  water,  be- 
cause it  entereth  better. 

JBnMrJiMfil  isltlafw  tfwMing  iils  e9nhrttf9f  optntm 
Hmm  tfHmg  ftptmfn^  and  Mquen* 
861.  Time  doth  change  fruit,  as  apples,  pears, 
pomegranates,  dec,  from  more  sour  to  more  sweet : 
b«t  contrariwise  liqaors,  eren  those  that  are  of 
the  Juice  of  fruit,  from  more  sweet  to  more  sour: 
m  wort,  musted,  new  yeijuioe,  dec.  The  cause 
is,  the  congregation  of  the  spirits  together :  for 
in  both  kinds  the  spirit  is  attenuated  by  time; 
but  in  the  fint  kind  it  is  more  diffused,  and  more 
niBSlered  bj  the  grosser  parts,  which  the  spirits 
do  but  digest:  but  in  drinks  the  spirits  do  reign, 
and  finding  less  opposition  of  the  parts,  become 
ttiemselves  more  strong;  which  causeth  also 
more  strength  in  the  liquor;  such  as  if  the  spirits 
be  of  tlie  hotter  sort,  the  liquor  becometh  apt  to 
bom:  but  in  time,  it  causeth  likewise,  when  the 
higlier  ^irits  are  OTaporated,  more  sourness. 

Ejtperimtmi  mHUtry  tomMng  bloun  and  bruitei, 
M9.  It  hath  been  obsenred  bj  the  ancients, 
tint  plates  of  metal,  and  especially  of  brass,  ap- 
plied presently  to  a  blow,  will  keep  it  down  from 
swelling.  The  cause  is  repereussion,  without 
hnmectation  or  entrance  of  any  body:  for  the 
olate  liath  only  a  rirtual  cold,  which  doth  not 
•eaich  into  the  hurt;  whereas  all  plastera  and 
ointnients  do  enter.  Surely,  the  cause  that  blows 
and  bruises  induce  swellings  is,  for  that  the  spirits 
naorting  to  succour  the  part  that  laboureth,draw 
aho  the  hnmoura  with  them :  for  we  see,  that  it 
it  not  the  repulse  and  the  return  of  the  humour 
in  the  part  strueken  that  causeth  it ;  for  that  gouts 
and  toothaches  cause  swelling,  where  there  is  no 
pareossion  at  all. 

Xxptrimetd  woHtnry  touMng  the  orriu  roof, 

863.  The  nature  of  the  orrice  root  is  almost 
singular ;  for  there  be  few  odoriferous  roots ;  and 
la  those  that  are  in  any  degree  sweet,  it  is  but 
the  same  aweetness  with  the  wood  or  leaf:  but 
tlw  orrice  is  not  sweet  in  the  leaf;  neither  is  the 
flower  any  thing  so  sweet  as  the  root  The  root 
■aemeth  to  hare  a  tender  dainty  heat;  which 
when  it  Cometh  above  ground  to  Uie  sun  and  the 
air,  Tanisheth:  for  it  is  a  great  mollifier;  and 
liadi  a  amett  like  a  TioleL 

JSxpaimtrU  mtUtary  ioueking  the  eomjprtmon  cf 
Kquon, 

864.  It  hath  been  obsenred  by  the  ancients, 
tfial  a  great  Teasel  full,  drawn  into  bottles,  and 
tten  the  liquor  put  again  into  the  Tessel,  will  not 
fill  the  Tessel  again  so  full  as  it  was,  but  that  it 
may  take  in  more  liquor:  and  that  thb  holdeth 


more  in  wine  than  in  water.  The  cause  may  be 
trivial :  namely,  by  the  expense  of  the  liquor,  in 
regard  some  may  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  bottles: 
but  there  may  be  a  cause  more  subtile ;  which  is, 
that  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  is  not  so  much  com* 
pressr^  as  in  the  bottle ;  because  in  the  vessel 
the  liquor  raeeteth  with  liquor  chiefly ;  but  in  the 
bottles  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  meeteth  with 
the  sides  of  the  bottles,  which  compress  it  so 
that  it  doth  not  open  again* 

Experiment  toUlary  touching  the  working  of  water 
upon  air  contiguous. 

865.  Water,  being  contiguous  with  air,  cooleth 
it,  but  moisteneth  it  not,  except  it  vapour.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual 
transition,  without  communication  of  substance ; 
but  moisture  not:  and  to  bH  madefaction  there  is 
required  an  imbibition :  but  where  the  bodies  are 
of  such  several  levity  and  gravity  as  they  mingle 
not,  there  can  follow  no  imbibition.  And  there- 
fore, oil  likewise  lieth  at  the  top  of  the  water, 
without  commixture :  and  a  drop  of  water  running 
swiftly  over  a  straw  or  smooth  body,  wetteth  not. 

Experiment  nUtary  touching  the  nature  of  air. 

866.  Starlight  nights,  yea,  and  bright  moon* 
shine  nights,  are  colder  than  cloudy  nights.  The 
cause  is,  the  dryness  and  fineness  of  the  air. 
which  thereby  becometh  more  piercing  and  sharp  ; 
and  therefore  great  continents  are  colder  thaw 
islands :  and  as  for  the  moon,  though  itself  in- 
clineth  the  air  to  moisture,  yet  when  it  shineth 
bright,  it  argueth  the  air  is  dry.  Also  close  air  is 
warmer  than  open  air;  which,  it  may  be,  is,  for 
that  the  true  cause  of  cold  is  an  expiration  from 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  in  open  places  is 
stronger;  and  again,  air  itself,  if  it  be  not  altered 
by  that  expiration,  is  not  without  some  secret 
degree  of  heat;  as  it  is  not  likewise  without  some 
secret  degree  of  light:  for  otherwise  cats  and 
owls  could  not  see  in  the  night;  but  that  air  hath 
a  little  light,  proportionable  to  the  visual  spirits 
of  those  creatures. 

Experiments  in  consort  Umehing  the  eyes  and  sight. 

867.  The  eyes  do  move  one  and  the  same  way ; 
for  when  one  eye  raoveth  to  the  nostril,  the  otiier 
moveth  from  the  nostril.  The  cause  is,  nation  of 
consent,  which  in  the  spirits  and  parts  spiritual 
is  strong.  But  yet  use  will  induce  the  contrary ; 
for  some  can  squint  when  they  will:  and  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  if  children  be  set  upon 
a  table  with  a  candle  behind  them,  both  eyes  will 
move  outwards,  as  affecting  to  see  the  light,  and 
so  induce  squinting. 

868.  We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye 
shut,  than  with  both  open.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
the  spirits  visual  unite  themselves  more,  and  so 
become  stronger.    For  you  may  see,  by  lookinf 
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in  a  glasR,  that  when  you  shot  one  eye,  the  pupil 
of  the  other  eye  that  is  open  dilateth. 

869.  The  eyes,  if  the  sight  meet  not  in  one 
angle,  see  things  double.  The  cause  is,-  for  that 
seeing  two  things,  and  seeing  one  thing  twice, 
worketh  the  same  effect:  and  therefore  a  little 
pellet  held  between  two  fingers  laid  across, 
seemeth  double. 

870.  Poreblind  men  see  best  in  the  dimmer 
lights:  and  likewise  have  their  sight  stronger 
near  hand,  than  those  that  are  not  poreblind ;  and 
can  read  and  write  smaller  letters.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  the  spirits  yisual  in  those  that  are 
poreblind,  are  thinner  and  rarer  than  in  others ; 
and  therefore  the  greater  light  disperseth  them. 
For  the  same  cause  they  need  contracting;  but 
being  contracted,  are  more  strong  than  the  visual 
spirits  of  ordinary  eyes  are;  as  when  we  see 
through  a  level,  the  sight  is  the  stronger ;  and  so 
is  it  when  you  gather  the  eyelids  somewhat 
close:  and  it  is  commonly  seen  in  those  that  are 
poreblind,  that  they  do  much  gather  the  eyelids 
together.  But  old  men,  when  they  would  see  to 
rrad,  put  the  paper  somewhat  afar  off:  the  cause 
is,  for  that  old  men*s  spirits  visual,  contrary  to 
those  of  poreblind  men,  unite  not,  but  when  the 
object  is  at  some  good  distance  from  their  eyes. 

871.  Men  see  better,  when  their  eyes  are  over- 
against  the  sun  or  candle,  if  they  put  their  hand  a 
little  before  their  eyes.  The  reason  is,  for  that 
the  glaring  of  the  sun  or  the  candle  doth  weaken 
the  eye ;  whereas  the  light  circumfused  is  enough 
for  the  perception.  For  we  see  that  an  over-light 
maketh  the  eyes  dazzle ;  insomuch  as  perpetual 
looking  against  the  sun  would  cause  blindness. 
Again,  if  men  come  out  of  great  light  into  a  dark 
room ;  and  contrariwise,  if  they  come  out  of  a 
dark  room  into  a  light  room,  they  seem  to  have  a 
mist  before  their  eyes,  and  see  worse  than  they 
shall  do  afler  they  have  stayed  a  little  while, 
either  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  the  spirits  visual  are,  upon  a  sudden 
change,  disturbed  and  put  out  of  order;  and  till 
they  be  recollected,  do  not  perform  their  function 
well.  For  when  they  are  much  dilated  by  light, 
they  cannot  contract  suddenly;  and  when  they 
are  much  contracted  by  darkness,  they  cannot 
dilate  suddenly.  And  excess  of  both  these,  that 
lA,  of  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  spirits 
visual,  if  it  be  long  destroyeth  the  eye.  For  as 
long  looking  against  the  sun  or  fire  hurteth  the 
eye  by  dilatation ;  so  curious  painting  in  small 
volumes,  and  reading  of  small  letters,  do  hurt  the 
eye  by  contraction. 

872.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  in  anger  the 
eyes  wax  red ;  and  in  blushing,  not  the  eyes,  but 
the  ears,  and  the  parts  behind  them.  The  cause 
IS,  for  that  in  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax 
eager;  which  is  most  easily  seen  in  the  eyes, 
because  they  are  translucid;  though  withal  it 
maketh  both  the  cheeks  and  the  gills  red ;  but  in 


blushing,  it  is  true  the  spirits  aaoend  likewiie  to 
succour  both  the  eyes  and  the  face,  which  are  the 
parts  that  labour;  but  then  they  are  repulsed  by 
the  eyes,  for  that  the  eyes,  in  shame,  do  put  back 
the  spirits  that  ascend  to  them,  as  unwilling  to 
look  abroad :  for  no  man  in  that  passion  doth  look 
strongly,  but  dejectedly ;  and  that  repulsion  iirom 
the  eyes  diverteth  the  spirits  and  heat  more  to  tho 
ears,  and  the  parts  by  them. 

873.  The  objects  of  the  sight  may  cause  a  great 
pleasure  and  delight  in  the  spirits,  but  no  pain  or 
great  offence ;  except  it  be  by  memory,  as  hath 
been  said.  The  glimpses  and  beams  of  diamonds 
that  strike  the  eye;  Indian  feathers,  that  have 
glorious  colours;  the  coming  into  a  fair  garden; 
the  coming  into  a  fair  room  richly  furnished ;  a 
beautiful  person;  and  the  like;  do  delight  and 
exhilarate  the  spirits  much.  The  reason  why  it 
holdeth  not  in  the  offence  is,  for  that  the  sight  it 
the  most  spiritual  of  the  senses ;  whereby  it  bath 
no  object  gross  enough  to  offend  it.  But  the  cause 
chiefly  is,  for  that  there  be  no  active  objects  to 
offend  the  eye.  For  harmonical  sounds,  and  dis- 
cordant sounds,  are  both  active  and  positive :  so 
are  sweet  smells  and  stinks:  so  are  bitter  and 
sweet  in  tastes :  so  are  overshot  and  over^d  in 
touch:  but  blackness  and  darkness  are  indeed 
but  privatives;  and  therefore  have  little  or  no 
activity.  Somewhat  they  do  contristate,  but  very 
little. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  the  colaui  of  tM€$em 
or  other  water, 

874.  Water  of  the  sea,  or  otherwise,  looketh 
blacker  when  it  is  moved,  and  whiter  when  It 
resteth.  The  cause  is,  for  that  by  means  of  the 
motion,  the  beams  of  light  pass  not  straight,  and 
therefore  must  be  darkened:  whereas,  when  it 
resteth,  the  beams  do  pass  straight  Besides, 
splendour  hath  a  degree  of  whiteness;  especially 
if  there  be  a  little  repercussion :  for  a  looking* 
glass  with  the  steel  behind,  looketh  whiter  than 
glass  simple.  This  experiment  deserveth  to  be 
driven  farther,  in  trying  by  what  means  motion 
may  hinder  sight. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  ahell-Juh, 

875.  Shell-fish  have  been,  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  compared  and  sorted  with  the  insecta; 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should ;  for  they 
have  male  and  female  as  other  fish  have :  neither 
are  they  bred  of  putrefaction ;  especially  such  as 
do  move.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain,  that  oysteis, 
and  cockles,  and  mussels,  which  move  not,  have 
no  discriminate  sex.  Query ^  in  what  time,  and 
how  they  are  bred  1  It  seemeth,  that  shells  of 
oysters  are  bred  where  none  were  before;  and  i* 
is  tried,  that  the  great  horse-mussel,  with  tfa« 
fine  shell,  that  brcedeth  in  ponds,  hath  bred  with* 
in  thirty  years:  but  then,  which  is  strange,  h 
hath  been  tried,  that  they  do  not  only  gape  and 
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•hot  as  the  oysten  do,  bat  ramoTe  from  one  place 
to  another. 

XaqterimerU  ioUkary  touching  the  right  tide  and 
thel^. 

876.  The  senaes  are  alike  atrong,  both  on  the 
right  aide  and  on  the  left;  bat  the  limba  on  the 
right  aide  are  atronger.  The  cause  may  be,  for 
tittt  the  brain,  which  ia  the  inatrum'ent  of  sense, 
li  alike  on  both  aidea;  bat  motion,  and  abilitiea 
of  moTingr,  are  aomewhat  holpen  from  the  liver, 
which  lieth  on  the  right  aide.  It  may  be  also, 
£og  that  the  aenses  are  put  in  exercise  indifferently 
OB  both  aidea  from  the  time  of  our  birth;  but  the 
Umbo  are  used  moat  on  the  right  aide,  whereby 
oootom  helpeth;  for  we  aee  that  some  ar^  left- 
Innded;  which  are  such  as  haTC  used  the  left 
hand  moat. 

Experimeni  ioHtary  touching  frietiani, 

877.  Frictions  make  the  parts  more  fleshy  and 
foil ;  as  we  see  both  in  men,  and  in  currying  of 
horaea,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  they  draw 
greater  quantity  of  spirits  and  blood  to  the  parts : 
aad  again,  because  they  draw  the  aliment  more 
fiivribly  frt>m  within:  and  again,  because  they 
lolox  the  pores,  and  ao  make  better  passage  for 
Iho  apirita,  blood,  and  aliment:  lastly,  because 
they  dissipate  and  digest  any  inutile  or  excremen- 
titioos  moisture  which  lieth  in  the  flesh ;  all  which 
help  assimilation.  Frictions  also  do  more  fill 
mad  impinguate  the  body  than  exercise.  The 
oaooe  is,  for  that  in  frictions  the  inward  parts  are 
at  teat ;  which  in  exercise  are  beaten,  many  tiroes, 
too  much :  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  have 

heretofore,  galley-slaTes  are  fat  and  fleshy 
\  they  stir  the  limbs  more,  and  the  inward 
ileaa. 


SHperimeni  $olitary  touching  globe$  appearing  flat 
at  diitanu* 

878.  All  globes  afar  off  appear  flat.  The  cause 
io,  for  that  distance,  being  a  secondary  object  of 
•igfat,  ia  not  otherwise  discerned,  than  by  more 
or  leaa  light;  which  disparity,  when  it  cannot  be 
diocomed,  all  seemeth  one :  aa  it  is,  generally,  in 
objeels  not  distinctly  discerned ;  for  so  letters,  if 
they  be  so  far  off  aa  they  cannot  be  diacemed, 
ihow  but  aa  a  duskish  paper ;  and  all  engravings 
and  embossings,  afar  off,  appear  plain. 

Experiment  eoKtary  touching  $hadow$. 

879.  The  uttermost  parts  of  shadowa  seem  ever 
to  tremble.  The  cauae  is,  for  that  the  little 
moCeo  which  we  aee  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir, 
thoogh  there  be  no  wind;  and  therefore  those 
aofving,  in  the  meeting  of  the  light  and  the 
ihadoWf  from  the  light  to  the  ahadow,  and  from 
tho  ahadow  to  the  light,  do  show  the  shadow  to 
OMUfo,  because  the  medium  moTOth. 
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Experiment  eolUary  touching  the  rolling  and  break" 
ing  of  the  jeof . 

880.  Shallow  and  narrow  seas  break  more  than 
deep  and  large.  The  cause  is,  for  that,  the  im- 
pulsion being  the  same  in  both,  where  there  ia 
greater  quantity  of  water,  and  likewise  space 
enough,  there  the  water  rolleth  and  moveth,  both 
more  slowly,  and  with  a  sloper  rise  and  fall :  but 
where  there  is  less  water,  and  less  space,  and  the  ' 
water  daaheth  more  against  the  bottom,  there  it 
moveth  more  swiftly,  and  more  in  precipice ;  for 
in  (he  breaking  of  the  wavea  there  is  ever  a  pre* 
cipice. 

Experiment  eotitary  touching  the  duleoraiion  tf 
ealt  water* 

881.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  aait  water  boiled,  or  boiled  and  cooled  again, 
is  more  potable,  than  of  itself  raw :  and  yet  the 
taste  of  milt  in  distillations  by  fire  riseth  not,  for 
the  distilled  water  will  be  fresh.  The  cause  may 
be,  for  that  the  salt  part  of  the  water  doth  partly 
rise  into  a  kind  of  scum  on  the  top,  and  partly 
goeth  into  a  sediment  in  the  bottom,  and  so  is 
rather  a  separation  than  an  evaporation.  But  it 
is  too  gross  to  rise  into  a  vapour,  and  so  is  a  bit- 
ter taste  likewise;  for  simple  distilled  watera,  of 
wormwood,  and  the  like,  are  not  bitter 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  the  return  qfsaltnat 
in  piti  upon  the  teaehore. 
883.  It  hath  been  set  down  before,  that  pita 
upon  the  seashore  turn  into  fresh  water,  by  per- 
colation of  the  salt  through  the  sand :  but  it  ia 
further  noted,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  in 
some  places  of  Africa,  after  a  time,  the  water  in 
such  pits  will  become  brackish  again.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  afrer  a  time,  the  very  sanda  through 
which  the  aalt  water  passeth,  become  salt,  and  so 
the  strainer  itself  is  tinctured  with  salt.  The 
remedy  therefore  is,  to  dig  still  new  pits,  when 
the  old  wax  brackish ;  as  if  you  would  change 
your  strainer. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  attraction  by  eimiUn 
tude  ofeubetanee, 

883.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  aalt  water  will  dissolve  salt  pot  into  it,  in 
less  time  than  freah  water  will  dissolve  it.  The 
cause  may  be,  for  that  the  aalt  in  the  precedent 
water  doth,  by  similitude  of  substance,  draw  the 
aalt  new  put  in  unto  it;  whereby  it  diffuseth  in 
the  liquor  more  apeedily.  This  is  a  noble  expe- 
riment, if  it  be  true,  for  it  ahoweth  meana  of  more 
quick  and  easy  infusions,  and  it  is  likewise  a 
good  instance  of  attraction  by  aimilitude  of  sub- 
stance. Try  it  with  sugar  put  into  water  former- 
ly sugared,  and  into  other  water  unsugared. 

Experiment  eolitpry  touching  aitraetioH. 

884.  Put  sugar  into  wine,  part  of  it  abofOi 
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part  under  the  wine,  and  yoa  shall  find,  that  which 
may  seem  strange,  that  the  sugar  above  the  wine 
will  soften  and  dissolve  sooner  than  that  within 
the  wine.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  wine  enter- 
eth  that  part  of  the  sugar  which  ia  under  the 
wine,  by  simple  infusion  or  spreading ;  but  that 
part  above  the  wine  is  likewise  forced  by  auck- 
ing ;  for  all  spongy  bodies  expel  the  air  and  draw 
in  liquor,  if  it  be  contiguous :  as  we  see  it  also 
in  sponges  put  part  above  the  water.  It  is 
worthy  the  inquiry,  to  see  how  you  may  make 
more  accurate  infusions,  by  help  of  attraction. 

Experiment  toKtary  touching  heat  under  earth, 
B85.  Water  in  wells  is  warmer  in  winter  than 
in  summer ;  and  so  air  in  caves.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  in  the  higher  parts,  under  the  earth,  there 
is  a  degree  of  some  heat,  as  appeareth  in  sulphu- 
reous veins,  &c.,  which  shut  close  in,  as  in  winter, 
is  the  more  ;  but  if  it  perspire,  as  it  doth  in  sum- 
mer, it  is  the  less. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  flying  in  the  air. 

886.  It  is  reported,  that  amongst  the  Leuca- 
dians,  in  ancient  time,  upon  a  superstition  they 
did  use  to  precipitate  a  man  from  a  high  cliff  into 
the  sea,  tying  about  him  with  strings,  at  some 
distance,  many  grreat  fowls,  and  fixing  unto  his 
body  divers  feathers,  spread,  to  break  the  fall. 
Certainly  many  birds  of  good  wing,  as  kites,  and 
the  like,  would  bear  up  a  good  weigrht  as  they 
fly,  and  spreading  of  feathers  thin  and  close,  and 
in  great  breadth,  will,  likewise,  bear  up  a  great 
weight,  being  even  laid,  without  tilting  upon  the 
sides.  The  farther  extension  of  this  experiment 
for  flying  may  be  thought  upon. 

Experiment  BoUtary  touching  the  dye  oftearlet. 

887.  There  is  in  some  places,  namely  in  Cepha- 
Ionia,  a  little  shrub  which  they  call  hollyoak,  or 
dwarf-oak :  upon  the  leaves  whereof  there  riseth 
a  tumour  like  a  blister;  which  they  gather,  and 
lub  out  of  it  a  certain  red  dust,  that  converteth, 
atler  a  while,  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with 
wine,  as  is  reported,  when  they  begin  to  quicken : 
with  this  dust  they  dye  scarlet. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  mal^iating, 

888.  In  Zant  it  is  very  ordinary  to  make  men 
impotent  to  accompany  with  their  wives.  The 
like  is  practised  in  Gascony ;  where  it  is  called 
nou^lr  Teguillette.  It  is  practised  always  upon 
the  wedding-day.  And  in  Zant  the  mothers 
themselves  do  it,  by  way  of  prevention ;  becaase 
tfiereby  they  hinder  other  charms,  and  can  undo 
their  own.  It  is  a  thing  the  civil  law  taketh 
knowledge  of;  and  therefore  is  of  no  light  regard. 

Experiment  BoHiary  touching  the  rim  ef  water  hy 
nuam  ofjiame, 
889    It  IS  a  common  experiment,  but  the  cause 
ia  mistaken.    Tkke  a  pot,  or  better  a  glass,  be- 


cause therein  you  may  sea  the  motion,  and  set  a 
candle  lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason  of  water, 
and  turn  the  mouth  of  the  pot  or  glass  over  the 
candle,  and  it  will  make  the  water  rise.  They 
ascribe  it  to  the  drawing  of  heat ;  which  is  not 
true :  for  it  appeareth  plainly  to  be  but  a  motion 
of  nexe,  which  they  call  ne  detur  vacuum ;  and 
it  proceedeth  thus.  The  flame  of  the  candle,  as 
soon  as  it  is  covered,  being  suffocated  by  the 
close  air,  lesseneth  by  littie  and  little;  during 
which  time  there  is  some  littie  ascent  of  water, 
but  not  much :  for  the  flame  occupying  less  and 
less  room,  as  it  lesseneth,  the  water  succeedeth. 
But  upon  the  instant  of  the  candle's  going  cot, 
there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  a  great  deal  of  water ; 
for  that  the  body  of  the  flame  filleth  no  mora 
place,  and  so  the  air  and  the  water  succeed.  It 
worketh  the  same  effect,  if  instead  of  water  yo« 
put  flour  or  sand  into  the  bason :  which  showeth, 
that  it  is  not  the  flame's  drawing  the  liquor  as 
nourishment,  as  it  is  supposed  ;  for  all  bodies  are 
alike  unto  it,  as  it  is  ever  in  motion  of  nexe ;  in- 
somuch  as  I  have  seen  the  glass,  being  held  by 
the  hand,  hath  lifted  up  the  bason  and  all :  the 
motion  of  nexe  did  so  clasp  the  bottom  of  the 
bason.  That  experiment,  when  the  bason  was 
lifted  up,  was  made  with  oil,  and  not  with  water: 
nevertheless  this  is  true,  that  at  the  very  firat  se^ 
ting  of  the  mouth  of  the  glass  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  bason,  it  draweth  up  the  water  a  little,  and 
then  standeth  at  a  stay,  almost  till  the  candle's 
going  out,  as  was  said.  This  may  show  some 
attraction  at  first :  but  of  this  we  will  speak  moie» 
when  we  handle  attractions  by  heat. 

Experimentt  in  contort  touching  the  influencee  tf 
the  moon. 

Of  the  power  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  what 
more  secret  influences  they  have,  besides  the  two 
manifest  influences  of  heat  and  light,  we  shall 
speak  when  we  handle  experiments  touching  the 
celestial  bodies ;  mean  while  we  will  give  some 
directions  for  more  certain  trials  of  the  virtue  and 
influences  of  the  moon,  which  is  our  nearest 
neighbour. 

The  influences  of  the  moon,  most  observed,  ara 
four;  the  drawing  forth  of  heat:  the  inducing  of 
putrefaction;  the  increase  of  moisture;  the  ex- 
citing of  the  motions  of  spirits. 

890.  For  the  drawing  forth  of  heat,  we  have 
formerly  prescribed  to  take  water  warm,  and  to 
set  part  of  it  against  the  moon-beams,  and  part  of 
it  with  a  screen  between;  and  to  see  whether 
that  which  standeth  exposed  to  the  beams  will 
not  cool  sooner.  But  because  this  is  but  a  small 
interposition,  though  in  the  sun  we  see  a  small 
shade  doth  much,  it  were  good  to  try  it  when  the 
moon  shineth,  and  when  the  moon  shineth  not  at 
all ;  and  with  water  warm  in  a  glass  bottie,  as 
well  as  in  a  dish ;  and  with  cinders ;  and  with 
iron  red-hot,  &c. 
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891.  For  the  indactng  of  pntreiactioD,  it  were 
food  to  try  it  with  flesh  or  fish  ezpoeed  to  the 
iMMmbeMDfl;  and  again  ezpoeed  to  the  air  when 
fh0  moon  ahineth  not*  for  the  like  time :  to  see 
whether  will  eorrapt  sooner:  and  try  it  also  with 
mon,  or  some  other  fowl,  laid  abroad,  to  see 
whether  it  will  mortiiy  and  become  tender  sooner ; 
try  it  also  with  dead  flies,  or  dead  worms,  havingr 
a  little  water  cart  upon  them,  to  see  whether  will 
pvtrefy  sooner.  Tiy  it  also  with  an  apple  or 
orange,  having  holes  made  in  their  tops,  to  see 
whediet  will  rot  or  moold  sooner.  Try  it  also 
with  Holland  cheese,  having  wine  put  into  it, 
whether  will  breed  mites  sooner  or  greater. 

8M.  For  the  increase  of  moistare,  the  opinion 
fseeivvd  is;  that  seeds  will  grow  soonest;  and 
hair,  and  nails,  and  hedgee  and  herbs  cot,  &c., 
will  grow  soonest,  if  they  be  set  or  cat  in  the  in- 
erease  of  the  moon.  Also  that  brains  in  rabbits, 
woodcocks,  calres,  &c.,  are  fullest  in  the  full  of 
the  moon :  and  so  of  marrow  in  the  bones ;  and 
•oof  oysters  and  cockles,  which  of  all  the  rest 
ara  the  easiest  tried  if  you  have  them  in  pits. 

B9X  Take  some  seeds,  or  roots,  as  onions,  &c., 
•ad  set  some  of  them  immediately  after  the 
i ;  and  others  of  the  same  kind  immediately 
r  the  full :  let  them  be  as  like  as  can  be,  the 
also  the  same  as  near  as  may  be:  and 
I  best  in  pots.  Let  the  pots  also  stand 
where  no  rain  or  sun  may  come  to  them,  lest  the 
diflference  of  the  weather  confound  the  experi- 
ment: and  then  see  in  what  time  the  seeds  set  in 
the  inereaseof  the  moon  come  to  acertain  height; 
and  how  tliey  differ  from  those  that  are  set  in  the 
deetease  of  the  moon. 

894.  It  is  like,  that  the  brain  of  man  waxeth 
■oister  and  fuller  upon  the  full  of  the  moon ;  and 
therefore  it  were  good  that  those  that  have  moist 
brains,  and  are  great  drinkers,  to  take  fume  of 
Hgnom  aloes,  rosemary,  frankincense,  &c.,  about 
As  full  of  the  moon.  It  is  like  also,  that  the  hu- 
Movs  in  men*s  bodies  increase  and  decrease  as 
the  moon  doth;  and  therefore  it  were  good  to 
fwge  some  day  or  two  afler  the  full ;  for  that  then 
the  homours  will  not  replenish  so  soon  again. 

895.  As  for  the  exciting  of  the  motion  of  the 
spirits,  you  must  note  that  the  growth  of  hedges, 
herbs,  hair,  &c.,  is  caused  from  the  moon,  by  ex- 
cittiig  of  the  spirits,  as  well  as  by  increase  of  the 
■MiiMre.  But  for  spirits  in  particular,  the  great 
inalanee  is  In  lunscies. 

096.  There  may  be  other  secret  effects  of  the 
faiHoenee  of  the  moon,  which  are  not  yet  brought 
iflio  obeenration.  It  may  be,  that  if  it  so  fall  out 
that  the  wind  be  north,  or  north-east,  in  the  full 
of  the  moon,  it  inereaseth  cold ;  and  if  sooth, 
OT  sovth-west,  it  disposeth  the  air  for  a  good 
while  to  warmth  and  rain ;  which  would  be  ob- 


*897.  It  may  be,  that  children,  and  y o«mg  cattle, 
hat  are  brought  forth  In  the  foil  of  the  moon,  are 


stronger  and  larger  than  tfaoee  that  are  brought 
forth  in  the  wane ;  and  those  also  which  are  begot- 
ten in  the  full  of  the  moon :  so  that  it  might  be 
good  husbandry  to  put  rams  and  bulls  to  their 
females,  somewhat  before  the  full  of  the  moon. 
It  may  be  also,  that  the  eggs  laid  in  the  full  of 
the  moon  breed  the  better  birds ;  and  a  number 
of  the  like  effects  which  may  be  brought  into 
obeenration.  Query  also,  whether  great  thun- 
ders and  earthquakes  be  not  meet  in  the  foil  of 
the  moon. 

Experiment  $oliktry  touching  vinegar. 

898.  The  turning  of  wine  to  rinegar  is  a  kind 
of  putrefaction:  and  in  making  of  Tinegar,  they 
use  to  set  Tessels  of  wine  over  against  the  noon 
sun;  which  calleth  out  the  more  oily  spirits,  and 
leaveth  the  liquor  more  sour  and  hard.  We  also 
see,  that  burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent 
than  wine  unburnt.  It  is  said,  that  cider  in  na- 
vigations under  the  line  ripeneth,  when  wine  or 
beer  soureth.  It  were  good  to  set  a  rundlet  of 
verjuice  over  against  the  sun  in  summer,  as  they 
do  vinegar,  to  see  whether  it  will  ripen  and 
sweeten. 

Experiment  toUtary  touddng  creaturet  that  sleep 
all  winter, 

899.  There  be  divers  creatures  that  sleep  all 
winter,  as  the  bear,  the  hedgehog,  the  bat,  the 
bee,  &c.  These  all  wax  fat  when  they  sleep,  and 
egest  not.  The  cause  of  their  fattening  during 
their  sleeping  time,  may  be  the  want  of  assimilat- 
ing; for  whatsoever  assimilateth  not  to  flesh 
turneth  either  to  sweat  or  fat.  These  creatures, , 
for  part  of  their  sleeping  time,  have  been  observed 
not  to  stir  at  all ;  aind  for  the  other  part  to  stir, 
but  not  to  remove.  And  they  get  warm  and  close 
places  to  sleep  iiu  When  the  Flemings  wintered 
in  Nova  Zerobla,  the  bears  about  the  middle  of 
November,  went  to  sleep ;  and  then  the  foxes  be- 
gan to  come  forth,  which  durst  not  before.  It  is 
noted  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  the  she-bear 
breedeth,  and  lieth  in  with  her  young,  during 
that  time  of  rest ;  and  that  a  bear  big  with  young 
hath  seldom  been  seen. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  the  generating  of 
creaturee  by  copulation  and  puirefaetion, 

900.  Some  living  creatures  are  procreated  by 
copulation  between  male  and  female:  some  by 
putrefaction :  and  of  those  which  come  by  putre- 
faction, many  do,  nevertheless,  sflerwards  prc^ 
create  by  copulation.  For  the  cause  of  both  giw 
nerations:  first,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  cause 
of  all  vivification  is  a  gentle  and  proportionabh^ 
heat,  working  upon  a  glotinoos  and  yielding 
substance:  for  the  heat  doth  bring  forth  spirit  in 
that  substance :  and  the  substtanoe  being  gluv . 
nous  prodnceth  twoeflfects ;  the  one,  that  the  spirit 
is  detained,  and  cannot  break  forth :  the  other. 
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that  tlie  matter  being  gentle  and  yielding,  is 
driven  forwards  by  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  after 
some  swelling,  into  shape  and  members.  There- 
fore all  sperm,  all  menstruous  substance,  all 
matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  by  putre- 
faction, hare  erermore  a  closeness,  lentor,  and 
sequacity.  It  seemeth,  therefore,  that  the  gene- 
ration by  sperm  only,  and  by  putrefaction,  have 
two  different  causes.  The  first  is,  for  that  crea- 
tures which  have  a  definite  and  exact  shape,  as 
those  have  which  are  procreated  by  copulation, 
cannot  be  produced  by  a  weak  and  casual  heat ; 
nor  out  of  matter  which  is  not  exactly  prepared 
according  to  the  species.  The  second  is,  for  that 
there  is  a  greater  time  required  for  maturation  of 
perfect  creatures ;  for  if  the  time  required  in  yivi- 
fication  be  of  any  length,  then  the  spirit  will  ex- 
hale before  the  creature  be  mature ;  except  it  be 


enclosed  in  a  place  where  it  may  bare  conti- 
nuance of  the  heat,  access  of  some  nourishment  to 
maintain  it,  and  closeness  that  may  keep  it  from 
exhaling:  and  such  places  are  the  wombs  and 
matrices  of  the  females.  And  therefore  all  ere»- 
tures  made  of  putrefaction  are  of  more  nncertain 
shape;  and  are  made  in  shorter  time;  and  neJMi 
not  so  perfect  an  enclosure,  though  some  doeeness 
be  commonly  required.  As  for  the  heathen 
opinion,  which  was,  that  upon  great  mutations 
of  the  world,  perfect  creatures  were  first  engen- 
dered of  concretion ;  as  well  as  frogs,  and  worms, 
and  flies,  and  such  like,  are  now ;  we  know  it  to 
be  Tain  :  but  if  any  such  thing  should  be  admitted, 
discoursing  according  to  sense,  it  cannot  be,  exoept 
you  admit  a  chaos  first,  and  commixture  of  heaven 
and  earth.  For  the  frame  of  the  world,  once  in 
order,  cannot  affect  it  by  any  excess  or  casualty* 


CENTURY  X. 


ErperimenU  in  contort  touching  the  trammianon 
and  influx  cfimmateriate  vtrtuct^  and  the  force  of 
imagination, 

Thb  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  was  full 
of  superstition,  did  first  plant  a  monstrous  ima- 
gination, which  afWrwards  was,  by  the  school  of 
Plato  and  others,  watered  and  nourished.  It 
was,  that  the  world  was  one  entire  perfect  living 
creature;  insomuch  as  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  a 
.  Pythagorean  prophet,  affirmed,  that  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea  was  the  respiration  of  the 
worid,  drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it 
forth  again.  They  went  on,  and  inferred,  that  if 
the  world  were  a  living  creature,  it  had  a  soul 
and  spirit;  which  also  they  held,  calling  it 
spiritns  mundi,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  world : 
by  which  they  did  not  intend  God,  for  they  did 
admit  of  a  Deity  besides,  but  only  the  soul  or  es- 
sential form  of  the  universe.  This  foundation 
being  laid,  they  might  build  upon  it  what  they 
would  ;  for  in  a  living  creature,  though  never  so 
great,  as  for  example,  in  a  great  whale,  the  sense 
and  the  effects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  in- 
stantly make  atranscnrsion  throughout  the  whole 
body :  so  that  by  this  they  did  insinuate,  that  no 
distance  of  place,  nor  want  of  indisposition  of 
matter,  could  hinder  magical  operations :  but  that, 
for  example,  we  might  here  in  Europe  have  sense 
and  feeling  of  that  which  was  done  in  China; 
and  likewise  we  might  work  any  effect  without 
and  against  matter ;  and  this  not  holpen  by  the 
co-operation  of  angpls  or  spirits,  but  only  by  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  nature.  There  were  some 
aUo  that  stayed  not  here;  but  w^nt  farther,  and 
held,  that  if  the  spirit  of  man,  whom  they  call 
Uit!  microcosir*  do  give  a  fit  touch  to  the  spirit  of 


the  world,  by  strong  imaginations  and  beliefs,  it 
might  command  nature;  for  Paracelsus,  and 
some  darksome  authors  of  magic,  do  ascribe  to 
imgination  exalted,  the  power  of  miracle-working 
faith.  With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies 
men  have  been  in  part  entertained. 

But  we,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God, 
and  to  the  sense,  which  is  God^s  lamp,  Incema 
Dei  spiraculum  hominis,  will  inquire  with  all  so- 
briety and  severity,  whether  there  be  to  be  found 
in  the  footsteps  of  nature,  any  such  transmis- 
sion and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues ;  and  what 
the  force  of  imagination  is ;  either  upon  the  body 
imaginant,  or  upon  another  body :  wherein  it  will 
be  like  that  labour  of  Hercules,  in  purging  the 
stable  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from  superstitions 
and  magical  arts  and  observations,  any  thing  that  it 
clean  and  pure  natural ;  and  not  to  be  either  cdH 
temned  or  condemned.  And  although  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  in  more  places  than  one, 
yet  we  will  now  make  some  entrance  thereinto. 

Experimeni$  in  comort,  monitory^  touching  tron^ 
mimon  of  apiritSf  and  the  force  cf  imagination* 
901.  Men  are  to  admonished  that  they  do  not 
withdraw  credit  from  operations  by  transmissioo 
of  spirits,  and  force  of  imaginations,  because  the 
effects  fail  sometimes.  For  as  in  infection,  and 
contagion  from  body  to  body,  as  the  plague,  and 
the  like,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  infection  isrs> 
ceived,  many  times,  by  the  body  passive,  but  yet 
is,  by  the  strength  and  good  disposition  thereof, 
repulsed  and  wrought  out,  before  it  be  formed  in* 
to  a  disease ;  so  much  more  in  impressions  from 
mind  to  mind,  or  from  spirit  to  spirit,  the  impiW' 
sion  taketh,  but  is  enoountersd  and  ovenone  bf 
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the  mind  and  spirit,  which  is  fmssiye,  before  it 
woik  mnj  manifest  effect  And  therefore  they 
woilc  moat  apon  weak  minds  and  spirits ;  as  those 
af  women,  sick  persons,  soperstitioas  and  fearful 
t  children,  and  yoang  creatures : 


Hie  poet  speaketh  not  of  sheep,  but  of  lambs. 
As  for  the  weakness  of  the  power  of  them  upon 
kings  and  magistrates,  it  may  be  ascribed,  besides 
the  main,  which  is  the  protection  of  God  over 
diose  that  execute  his  place,  to  the  weakness  of 
the  imagimllon  of  the  imaginant:  for  it  is  hard 
for  a  witch  or  a  sorcerer  to  put  on  a  belief  that 
tlMiy  can  hurt  such  persons. 

909.  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  on  the  other 
aide,  that  they  do  not  easily  give  place  and  credit 
to  these  operations,  because  they  succeed  many 
times ;  for  the  cause  of  this  success  is  od  to  be 
Inly  ascribed  unto  (he  force  of  affection  and 
imagination  upon  the  body  agent:  and  then  by  a 
•econdary  means  it  majfi  work  upon  a  direrse 
body :  as  for  example,  if  a  man  carry  a  planet*8 
seal,  or  a  ring,  or  some  part  of  a  beast,  believing 
strongly  that  it  will  help  him  to  obtain  his  love; 
or  to  keep  him  from  danger  of  hurt  in  fight;  or 
to  prevail  in  suit,  &c.,  it  may  make  him  more 
aottve  and  industrious:  and  again,  more  con- 
fident and  pernsting,  than  otherwise  he  would 
he.  Now  the  great  effects  that  may  come  of  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  especially  in  civil  busi- 
ness, who  knoweth  not!  For  we  see  audacity 
doth  almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of 
Binds ;  and  the  state  of  human  actions  is  so  varia- 
ble, that  to  try  thinga  oft,  and  never  to  give  over, 
doch  wonders :  therefore  it  were  a  mere  fallacy 
and  mistaking  to  ascribe  that  to  the  force  of  ima- 
gination upon  another  body  which  is  but  the  force 
of  imagination  upon  the  proper  body ;  for  there  is 
BO  doabt  bat  that  imagination  and  vehement 
aflfeetioD  work  greatly  upon  the  body  of  the  ima- 
ginant; as  we  shall  show  in  due  place. 

903.*  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  that  as  they 
ns  not  to  mistake  the  causes  of  these  operations ; 
■o  mnch  less  they  are  to  mistake  the  fact  or  effect ; 
and  rashly  to  take  that  for  done  which  is  not 
dona.  And  therefore,  as  divers  wise  judges  have 
prsacribed  and  cautioned,  men  may  not  too  rashly 
Mieve  the  confesnons  of  witches,  nor  yet  the 
eridenoe  againat  them.  For  the  witches  them- 
aelvea  are  imaginative,  and  believe  oil-times  they 
do  that  which  they  do  not:  and  people  are  credu- 
loos  in  that  point,  and  ready  to  impute  accidents 
and  natural  operations  to  witchcraft.  It  is  worthy 
the  observing,  that  both  in  ancient  and  late  times, 
■s  in  theThessalian  witches,  and  the  meetings  of 
witdies  that  have  been  recorded  by  so  many  late 
•onfesaiona,  the  great  wondera  which  they  tell,  of 
eairying  in  the  air,  transforming  themselves  into 
other  bodies,  Ac.,  are  atill  reported  to  be  wrought, 
■ol  by  incantations  or  oeremonies,  but  by  oint- 


ments, and  anointing  themselves  all  over.  This 
may  justly  move  a  man  to  think  that  these  fables 
are  the  efiecta  of  imagination :  for  it  is  certain 
that  ointmraits  do  all,  if  they  be  laid  on  anything 
thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shut  in  the  va- 
poure,  and  send  them  to  the  head  extremely. 
And  for  the  particnlar  ingrredients  of  those  magi- 
cal  ointmenta,  it  is  like  they  are  opiate  and  sopo- 
riferous.  For  anointing  of  the  forehead,  neck, 
feet,  back-bone,  we  know,  is  used  for  procuring 
dead  sleeps:  and  if  any  man  say  that  this  effect 
would  be  better  done  by  inward  potions ;  answer 
may  be  made,  that  the  medicines  which  go  to  the 
ointments  are  so  strong,  that  if  they  were  used 
inwards,  they  would  kill  those  that  use  them :  and 
therefore  they  work  potently,  though  outwards. 

We  will  divide  the  several  kinds  of  the  opera- 
tions by  transmission  of  spirits  and  imaginations, 
which  will  give  no  small  light  to  the  experimenta 
that  follow.  All  operations  by  transmission  of 
spirits  and  imagination,  have  this;  that  they 
work  at  distance,  and  not  at  touch ;  and  they  are 
these  being  distinguished. 

904.  The  firat  is  the  transmission  or  emission 
of  the  thinner  and  more  airy  parts  of  bodies ;  as 
in  odoure  and  infections ;  and  this  is,  of  all  the 
rest,  the  most  corporeal.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber withal,  that  there  be  a  number  of  those  emis- 
sions, both  wholesome  and  unwholesome,  that 
give  no  smell  at  all :  for  the  plague,  many  times 
when  it  is  taken,  giveth  no  scent  at  all :  and  there 
be  many  good  and  healthful  aire  that  do  appear 
by  habitation  and  other  proofs,  that  differ  not  in 
smell  from  other  aire.  And  under  this  head  you 
may  place  all  imbibitions  of  air,  where  the  sub- 
stance is  material,  odour-like,  whereof  some  never- 
theless are  strange,  and  very  suddenly  diffused ; 
as  the  alteration  which  the  air  receiveth  in  Egypt, 
almost  immediately,  upon  the  rising  of  the  rivei 
of  Nilus,  whereof  we  have  spoken. 

905.  The  second  is  the  transmission  or  emis- 
sion of  those  things  that  we  call  spiritual  species; 
as  visibles  and  sounds :  the  one  whereof  we  have 
handled,  and  the  other  we  shall  handle  in  due 
place.  These  move  swiAly  and  at  great  dis- 
tance, but  then  they  require  a  medium  well  dis- 
posed, and  their  transmission  is  easily  stopped. 

906.  The  third  is  the  emissions  which  cause 
attraction  of  certain  bodies  at  distance,  wherein, 
though  the  loadstone  be  commonly  placed  in  the 
firat  rank,  yet  we  think  good  to  except  it  and  re- 
fer it  to  another  head ;  but  the  drawing  of  amber 
and  jet,  and  other  electric  bodieo,  and  the  attrac- 
tion in  gold  of  the  spirit  of.  quicksilver  at  dis- 
tance; and  the  attraction  of  heat  at  distance;  and 
that  of  fire  to  naphtliaf  and  that  of  some  herbs  to 
water,  though  at  distance;  and  divera  othera;  we 
shall  handle,  but  yet  not  under  the  preaent  title, 
but  under  the  title  of  attraction  in  general. 

907.  The  fourth  is  the  emission  o#  opirita,  «wf 
immateriate  powera  and  virtues,  in  thooe  thinga 
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which  work  by  the  Qahrenal  configuration  and 
iiy  mpathy  of  the  worid ;  not  hy  formSy  or  celestial 
influxes,  as  is  rainly  taught  and  leceired,  but  by 
the  primitire  nature  of  matter,  and  the  seeds  of 
things.  Of  this  kind  is,  as  we  yet  suppose,  the 
working  of  the  loadstone,  which  is  by  consent 
with  the  ^obe  of  the  earth ;  of  this  kind  is  the 
motion  of  grevi^,  whieh  is  by  consent  of  dense 
bodies  with  the  globe  of  the  earth:  of  this 
kind  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rotation, 
and  particularly  from  east  to  west:  of  which 
kind  we  conceive  the  main  float  and  refloat 
of  the  sea  is,  which  is  by  consent  of  the  uni- 
▼erse,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion.  These  im- 
materiate  virtues  have  this  property  differing 
from  others ;  that  the  diyersity  of  the  medium 
hindereth  them  not;  but  they  pass  through  all 
mediums,  yet  at  determinate  distances.  And  of 
these  we  shall  speak,  as  they  are  incident  to  se- 
veral titles. 

908.  The  fifUi  is,  the  emission  of  spirits;  and 
this  is  the  principal  in  our  intention  to  handle 
now  in  this  place ;  namely,  the  operation  of  the 
spirits  of  the  mind  of  man  upon  other  spirits :  and 
this  is  of  a  double  nature,  the  operations  of  the 
affections,  if  they  be  vehement,  and  the  operation 
of  the  imagination,  if  it  be  strong.  But  these  two 
are  so  coupled,  as  we  shall  handle  tltem  together; 
for  when  an  envious  or  amorous  aspect  doth  infect 
the  spirits  of  another,  there  is  joined  both  affection 
and  imagination. 

909.  The  sixth  is,  the  influxes  of  the  hearenly 
bodies,  besides  these  two  manifest  ones,  of  heat 
and  light  But  these  we  will  handle  where  we 
handle  the  celestial  bodies  and  motions. 

910.  The  seventh  is,  the  operations  of  sym- 
pathy, which  the  writers  of  natural  magio  have 
brought  into  an  art  or  precept:  and  it  is  this; 
that  if  you  desire  to  superinduce  any  virtue  or 
disposition  upon  a  person,  you  should  take  the 
living  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is  most  emi- 
nent, and  in  perfection;  of  that  creature  you 
must  take  the  parts  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  is 
collocated :  again,  you  must  take  those  parts  in  the 
time  and  act  when  that  virtue  is  most  in  exer- 
cise :  and  then  you  must  apply  it  to  that  part  of 
man  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  consisteth.  As 
if  you  would  superinduce  courage  and  fortitude, 
take  a  lion  or  a  oock ;  and  take  the  heart,  tooth, 
or  paw  of  the  lion;  or  the  heart  or  spur  of  the 
cock :  take  those  parts  immediately  after  the  lion 
or  the  cock  have  been  in  fight,  and  let  them  be 
worn  upon  a  man's  heart  or  wrbt.  Of  these,  and 
such  like  Sjrmpathies,  we  shall  speak  under  this 
present  title. 

911.  The  eighth  and  last  is,  an  emission  of 
iramaleriate  virtues,  such  as  we  are  a  little  doubt- 
ful to  propound^  it  is  so  prodigious;  but  that  it  is 
so  constantly  avouched  by  many ;  and  we  have ' 
n^t  it  down  as  a  law  to  ourselves,  to  examine ' 
tningi  Ui  the  bottom;  and  not  to  reoeive  upon' 


credit  or  reject  upon  improbabilities,  until  itten 
hath  passed  a  due  examination.  This  is  the  syin- 
pathy  of  individuals ;  for  as  there  is  a  sympathy 
of  species,  so  it  may  bs  there  is  a  sympathy  of 
individuals :  that  is,  that  in  things,  or  the  parts 
of  things  that  have  been  once  contiguous  or 
entire,  there  should  remain  a  transmission  of 
virtue  from  the  one  to  the  other :  as  between  the 
weapon  and  the  wound.  Whereupon  is  blaxed 
abrcKid  the  operation  of  unguentem  teli :  and  so 
of  a  piece  of  lard,  or  stick  of  elder,  Slc^  that  if 
part  of  it  be  consumed  or  putrefied,  it  will  work 
upon  the  other  part  severed.  Now  we  will  pu^ 
sue  the  instances  themselves. 

ExperimenU  in  eomort  imuhing  emimon  tfipmt§ 
in  vapour  or  exhalation^  odour4ike, 
913.  The  plague  is  many  times  taken  without 
manifest  sense,  as  hath  been  said.  And  they  re- 
port, that  where  it  is  found,  it  hath  a  scent  of  the 
smell  of  a  mellow  apple ;  and,  as  some  say,  of 
May -flowers:  and  it  is  also  received,  that  smellf 
of  flowers  that  are  mellow  and  luscious,  are  ill 
for  the  plague,  as  white  lilies,  cowslips,  and  hy- 
acinths. 

913.  The  plague  is  not  easily  received  by  suck 
as  continually  are  about  them  that  have  tha 
plague;  as  keepers  of  the  sick,  and  physicians; 
nor  again  by  such  as  take  antidotes,  either  in- 
ward, as  mithridate,  juniper-berries,  ne,  leaf  and 
seed,&c.,  or  outward,  as  angelica,  ledoary,  and 
the  like,  in  the  mouth ;  tar,  galbanum,  and  the 
like,  in  perfume ;  nor  again  by  old  people,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  dry  and  cold  complexion.  On 
the  other  side,  the  plague  taketh  soonest  hold  of 
those  that  come  out  of  a  fresh  air,  and  of  those  thai 
are  fasting,  and  of  children ;  and  it  is  likewiss 
noted  to  go  in  a  blood,  more  than  to  a  stranger* 

914.  The  most  pernicious  infection,  next  the 
plague,  is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners 
have  been  long,  and  close,  and  nastily  kept; 
whereof  we  have  had  in  oar  time  experience  twios 
or  thrice ;  when  both  the  judges  that  sat  upon  the 
jail,  and  numbers  of  those  that  attended  the  busi- 
ness or  were  present,  sickened  upon  it,  and  died. 
Therefore  it  were  good  wisdom,  that  in  such 
cases  the  jail  were  aired  before  they  be  brou|^l 
forth. 

915.  Out  of  question,  if  such  foul  smells  be 
made  by  art,  and  by  the  hand,  they  consist  chiefly 
of  man*s  flesh  or  sweat  putrefied ;  for  they  are  not 
those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  and 
expel,  that  are  most  pernicious ;  but  such  airs  as 
have  some  similitude  with  man's  body :  and  so 
insinuate  themselves,  and  betray  the  spirits. 
There  may  be  great  danger  in  using  such  oompo- 
sitions,  in  great  meetings  of  people  withia 
houses;  as  in  churehes,  at  arraignments,  at  plays 
and  solemnities,  and  the  like :  for  poisoning  of 
air  is  no  less  dangerous  than  poisoning  of  walsr« 
which  hath  been  used  by  the  Turka  in  tha  wm^ 
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•ad  waa  used  by  Emmanael  Comnenus  towards 
the  Chii8tiana«  when  they  paaaed  through  hia 
ooantiy  to  the  H<^y  Land.  And  theae  impoiaon- 
meota  of  air  are  the  more  danj^eroua  in  meetinga 
of  people,  beeaoae  the  much  breath  of  people  doth 
farther  the  reception  of  the  infection ;  and  there- 
fore* where  any  auch  thing  ia  feared,  it  were  good 
those  public  places  were  perfumed,  before  the  aa- 
ssmbliea. 

916.  The  impoiaonment  of  particular  peraona 
by  odoura,  hath  been  reported  to  be  in  perfumed 
giorea,  or  the  like:  and  it  ia  like,  they  mingle 
the  poiaon  that  ia  deadly,  which  aome  amella  that 
•re  sweet,  which  alao  maketh  it  the  aooner  re- 
ceiTed.  Plagues  also  haye  been  raiaed  by  anoint- 
ings of  the  chinka  of  doora,  and  the  like;  not 
80  much  by  the  touch,  aa  for  that  it  ia  common 
for  men,  when  they  find  any  thing  wet  upon  their 
fiagera,  to  put  them  to  their  noae;  which  men 
therefore  ahould  take  heed  how  they  do.  The 
best  ia,  that  theae  compoaitiona  of  infectioua  airs 
esnnot  be  made  without  danger  of  death  to  them 
that  make  them.  But  then  again,  they  may  have 
some  antidotea  to  aaye  themaeWea;  ao  that  men 
ought  not  to  be  aecure  of  it. 

917.  There  have  been  indirera  countriea  great 
plaguea,  by  the  putrefaction  of  great  swarma  of 
grasshoppers  and  locuata,  when  they  ha?e  been 
doad  and  east  upon  heapa. 

918.  It  happeneth  often  in  minea,  that  there  are 
damps  which  kill,  either  by  suffocation,  or  by  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  mineral :  and  those  that 
dssl  much  in  refining,  or  other  worka  about 
a  stale  and  minerala,  have  their  braina  hurt  and 
stupefied  by  the  metalline  vapoura.  Amongat 
which  b  noted,  that  the  apirita  of  quickaiiver 
either  fly  to  the  akuU,  teeth,  or  bomw :  inaomuoh 
as  gilders  nao  to  ImTe  a  piece  of  gold  in  their 
month,  to  draw  the  apirita  of  the  quicksilTer; 
which  gold  afterwarda  they  find  to  be  whitened. 
There  are  alao  certain  lakea  and  pita,  auch  aa  that 
of  ATemas,  that  poiaon  birda,  aa  it  is  said,  which  fiy 
over  them,  or  men  that  atay  too  long  about  them. 

919.  The  raponr  of  charcoal  or  aea-coal,  in  a 
elooe  room,  hath  killed  many ;  and  it  ia  the  more 
daageroua,  beeauae  it  eometh  without  any  ill 
mell,  but  atealeth  on  by  little  and  little,  inducing 
only  a  faintneaa,  without  any  manifeat  atrangling. 
When  the  Dutchmen  winterod  at  Nova  Zambia, 
•ad  that  they  oonld  gather  no  more  atieka,  they 
ftU  to  make  fire  of  aome  aea-coal  they  had,  where- 
with, at  first,  they  were  much  refreahed ;  but  a 
little  after  they  hiui  aat  about  the  fire,  there  grew 
a  general  ailence  and  loathneas  to  speak  smongat 
thsm :  and  immediately  after,  one  of  the  weakest 
of  the  company  fell  down  in  a  awoon :  whereupon 
they  doubting  what  it  was,  opened  their  door  to 
lot  in  air,  and  ao  asred  themaelyea.  The  effect, 
no  doubt,  is  wrought  by  the  inspiasation  of  the 
•ir;  and  so  of  the  breath  and  apirita.  The  like 
SDsnsth  in  rooms  newly  plsslered,  if  a  fire  be 


made  in  them;  whereof  no  leaa  man  than  the 
emperor  Joyinianua  died. 

920.  Vide  the  experiment  80S,  touching  the  in- 
fectioua nature  of  the  air,  upon  the  first  ahowers, 
after  a  long  drought. 

921.  It  hath  come  to  paaa,  that  aome  apotheca- 
riea,  upon  atamping  of  colloqointida,  have  been 
put  into  a  great  scouring  by  the  rapour  only. 

932.  It  hath  been  a  practice  to  burn  a  pepper 
they  call  Guiney-pepper,  which  hath  such  a 
strong  apirit,  that  it  provoketh  a  continual  aneea- 
ing  in  thoae  that  are  in  the  room. 

923.  It  ia  an  ancient  tradition,  that  blear- 
eyea  infect  aound  eyea;  and  that  a  menatruoua 
woman,  looking  upon  a  glaaa,  doth  rust  it:  nay, 
they  hare  an  opinion  which  aeemeth  fabulous ; 
that  menatruoua  women  going  over  a  field  or  gar- 
den, do  com  and  herba  good  by  killing  the  worma. 

924.  The  tradition  ia  no  leaa  ancient,  that  the 
baailisk  killethby  aapect;  and  that  the  wolf,  if  he 
aee  a  man  first,  by  aspect  striketh  a  man  hoarae. 

925.  Perfumea  convenient  do  dry  and  strength- 
en the  brain,  and  atay  rheuma  and  defluxiona, 
aa  we  find  in  fume  of  roaemary  dried,  and  lignum 
aloea;  and  calamus  taken  at  the  mouth  and 
noatrila :  and  no  doubt  there  be  other  perfumea 
that  do  moiaten  and  refresh,  and  are  fit  to  be  uaed 
in  burning  aguea,  consumptions,  and  too  much 
wakefulneaa:  such  aa  are  roae-water,  vinegar, 
lemon-peel,  violets,  the  leavea  of  vinea  sprin- 
kled with  a  little  roae-water,  &c. 

926.  They  do  use  in  audden  faintings  and 
awooninga  to  put  a  handkerchief  with  roee-water 
or  a  little  vinegar  to  the  noae :  which  gathereth 
together  again  the  apirita,  which  are  upon  point 
to  reaolv«  and  lUl  away. 

997.  Tobaooo  cumforteth  the  apirits,  and  dis- 
chargeth  weariness,  which  it  worketh  partly  by 
opening,  but  chiefly  bj  tke  opiate  virtue,  which 
eand«iMeth  the  apirita.  It  were  good  therefore  to 
try  the  Uking  of  fumea  by  pipes,  as  they  do  in 
tobacco,  of  other  thinga ;  aa  well  to  dry  and  com- 
fort, aa  for  other  intentiona.  I  wiah  trial  be  made 
of  the  drying  fume  of  rosemary,  and  lignum 
aloea,  before  mentioned,  in  pipe ;  and  ao  of  nut- 
meg, and  folium  indum,  &c. 

928.  The  following  of  the  plough  hath  been 
approved  for  refreshing  the  apirita  and  procuring 
appetite ;  but  to  do  it  in  the  plonghing  for  wheat 
or  rye*  ia  no4  mo  good,  beoauae  the  earth  hath  apent 
her  aweet  breath  in  vegetables  put  forth  in  aum- 
mer.  It  ia  better  therefore  to  do  it  when  you 
aow  barley.  But  beeauae  ploughing  is  tied  to 
aeaaons,  it  ia  beat  to  take  the  air  of  the  earth  new 
turned  up,  by  digging  with  the  apade,  or  atand- 
ing  by  him  that  diggeth.  Gentlewomen  may  do 
themaelves  much  good  by  kneeling  upon  a 
cushion,  and  weeding.  And  theae  thinga  you 
may  practise  in  the  best  aeaaona ;  which  is  ever 
the  early  apring,  before  the  earth  putteth  forth 
the  vegetablest  and  in  the  sweetest  earth  you  eaa 
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choose.  It  would  be  done  also  when  the  dew  is 
a  little  oflf  the  ground,  lest  the  Tapour  be  too  moist. 
1  knew  a  great  man  that  lired  long,  who  had  a 
clean  clod  of  earth  brought  to  him  every  morning 
as  he  sat  in  his  bed :  and  he  would  hold  his  head 
oyer  it  a  good  pretty  while.  I  commend  also, 
sometimes,  in  dig^ng  of  new  earth,  to  pour  in 
some  Malmsey  or  Greek  wine,  that  the  vapour  of 
the  earth  and  wine  together  may  comfort  the 
spirits  the  more :  provided  always  it  be  not  taken 
for  a  heathen  sacrifice,  or  libation  to  the  earth. 

929.  They  have  in  physic  use  of  pomanders, 
and  knots  of  powders,  for  drying  of  rheums,  com- 
forting of  the  heart,  provoking  of  sleep,  &c.  For 
though  those  things  be  not  so  strong  as  perfumes, 
yet  you  may  have  them  continually  in  your  hand ; 
whereas  perfumes  you  can  take  but  at  times ;  and 
besides,  there  be  divers  things  that  breathe  better 
of  themselves,  than  when  they  come  to  the  fire ; 
as  nigella  romana,  the  seed  of  melanthium,  amo- 
mum,  &c. 

930.  There  be  two  things  which,  inwardly  used, 
do  cool  and  condense  the  spirits ;  and  I  wish  the 
same  to  be  tried  outwardly  in  vapours.  The  one 
is  nitre,  which  I  would  have  dissolved  in  Malm- 
sey, or  Greek  wine,  and  so  the  smell  of  the  wine 
taken ;  or  if  you  would  have  it  more  forcible,  pour 
of  it  upon  a  firepan,  well  heated,  as  they  do  rose- 
water  and  vinegar.  The  other  is  the  distilled 
water  of  wild  poppy,  which  I  wish  to  be  mingled, 
at  half,  with  rose-water,  and  so  taken  with  some 
mixture  of  a  few  cloves  in  a  perfuming  pan.  The 
like  would  be  done  with  the  distilled  water  of 
saffron-flowers. 

931.  Smells  of  musk,  and  amber,  and  civet,  are 
thougtit  to  further  venerous  appeiito  ^  which  they 
may  do  by  the  refreshing  and  oaUingihrth  of  the 
•pints. 

933.  Incense  and  nidorona.  smells,  such  as 
were  of  sacrifices,  were  thought  to  intoxicate  th» 
brain,  and  to  dispose  men  to  devotion:  which 
they  may  do  by  a  kind  of  sadness,  and  contrista- 
tion  of  the  spirits ;  and  partly  also  by  heating  and 
exalting  them.  We  see  that  amongst  the  Jews  the 
principal  perfume  of  the  sanctuary  was  forbidden 
all  common  uses. 

933.  There  be  some  perfumes  prescribed  by  the 
writers  of  natural  magic,  which  procure  pleasant 
dreams :  and  some  others,  as  they  say,  that  pro- 
cure prophetical  dreams;  as  tho  Meda  of  flax, 
fleawort,  &c. 

934.  It  is  certain,  that  odours  do,  in  a  small 
degree,  nourish  ;  especially  the  odour  of  wine ; 
and  we  see  men  an  hungered  do  love  to  smell  hot 
bread  It  is  related  that  Democritus,  when  he 
lay  a  dying,  heard  a  woman  in  the  house  com- 
plain that  she  should  be  kept  from  being  at  a  feast 
Hud  solemnity,  which  she  much  desired  to  see, 
liocause  there  would  be  a  corpse  in  the  house ; 
whereupon  be  caused  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be 
»ent  for,  ana  opened  them,  and  poured  a  little 


wine  into  tiiem ;  and  so  kept  himself  alive  with 
the  odour  of  them,  till  the  feast  was  past  I 
knew  a  gentleman  that  would  fast,  sometimes 
three  or  four,  yea,  five  days,  without  meat,  bread, 
or  drink ;  but  the  same  man  used  to  have  conti- 
nually a  grreat  wisp  of  herbs  that  he  smelled  on; 
and  amongst  those  herbs,  some  esculent  herbs  of 
strong  scent;  as  onions,  gariic,  leeks,  and  tiie 
like. 

935.  They  do  use,  for  the  accident  of  the  mo- 
ther, to  bum  feathers  and  other  things  of  ill  odour; 
and  by  those  ill  smells  the  rising  of  the  mother  b 
put  down. 

936.  There  be  airs  which  the  physicians  ad- 
vise their  patients  to  remove  unto,  in  consump- 
tions, or  upon  recovery  of  long  sicknesses; 
which,  commonly,  are  plain  champaigns,  but  grai- 
ing,  and  not  over-grown  with  heath  or  the  like ; 
or  else  timber-shades,  as  in  forests,  and  the  like. 
It  is  noted  also,  that  groves  of  bays  do  forbid  pe§> 
tilent  airs :  which  was  accounted  a  great  cause 
of  the  wholesome  air  of  Antiocbm.  There  be  alto 
some  soils  that  put  forth  odorate  herbs  of  them- 
selves ;  as  wild  thyme,  wild  marjoram,  penny- 
royal, camomile;  and  in  which  the  brier  roses 
smell  almost  like  musk-roses ;  which,  no  doubt, 
are  signs  that  do  discover  an  excellent  air. 

937.  It  were  good  for  men  to  think  of  having 
healthful  air  in  their  houses ;  which  will  never  be 
if  the  rooms  be  low  roofed,  or  full  of  windows  and 
doors ;  for  the  one  maketh  the  air  close,  and  not 
fresh,  and  the  other  maketh  it  exceeding  unequal; 
which  is  a  great  enemy  to  health.  The  windows 
also  should  not  be  high  up  to  the  roof,  which  is  in 
use  for  beauty  and  magnificence,  but  low.  Alto 
stonewalls  are  not  wholesome;  but  timber  is 
more  whoUaome;  and  especially  brick:  nay, it 
hath  been  used  by  some  with  groat  anrcess  to 
make  their  walls  thick ;  and  to  pat  a  lay  of  chalk 
-between  the  bricks,  to  take  away  all  dampish- 
ness. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  the  emieeumi  ef  tpi» 
ritual  tpeeie»  vfhieh  affeel  the  f 


938.  These  emissions,  as  we  said  before,  are 
handled,  and  ought  to  be  handled  by  themselves 
under  their  proper  titles :  that  is,  visibles  and  an- 
dibles,  each  apart :  in  this  place  it  shall  sufiice  to 
g^ve  some  general  observations  common  to  both. 
First,  they  seem  to  be  incorporeal.  Secondly, 
they  woik  ewiftly.  Thirdly,  they  work  at  large 
distances.  Fourthly,  in  curious  varietioe.  Fifth- 
ly, they  are  not  effective  of  any  thing;  nor  leave 
no  work  behind  them;  but  are  energies  merely: 
for  their  working  upon  mirrors  and  places  of  e^o 
doth  not  alter  any  thing  in  those  bodies ;  but  it 
is  the  same  action  with  the  original,  only  reper- 
cussed.  And  as  for  the  shaking  of  windows,  or 
rarifying  the  air  by  great  noises,  and  the  heat 
caused  by  buming^lasses :  they  are  rather  eon- 
eomitants  of  the  audible  and  visible  species,  thaa 
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the  effeets  of  them.  Sixthly,  they  seem  (b  be  of 
•o  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  as  they  affect  only 
•oeh  a  rare  and  attenuate  substance,  as  is  the  spi- 
rit of  liying  creatures. 

Xjpertmenit  in  eomort  iouthing  the  emiation  if  im^ 
mmtenmte  virtues  from  the  minde  and  epirite  cf 
■ten,  either  hy  affeetiana^  or  hy  tmaginaHont^  or 
hy  other  impressions. 

939.  It  is  mentioned  in  some  stories,  that 
wlwTB  children  hare  been  exposed,  or  taken  away 
jaang  from  their  parents;  and  that  afterwards 
tiwy  haye  approached  to  their  parents*  presence, 
tiie  parents,  though  they  have  not  known  them, 
hftTe  had  a  secret  joy  or  other  alteration  there- 


940.  There  was  an  Egyptian  soothsayer,  that 
ande  Antonius  believe,  that  his  genius,  which 
otherwise,  was  brave  and  confident,  was,  in  the 
pwence  of  Octavianus  Caesar,  poor  and  coward- 
ly ;  and  therefore,  he  advised  him  to  absent  him- 
■elf  as  much  as  he  could,  and  remove  far  from  him. 
This  soothsayer  was  thought  to  be  suborned  by 
Cleopatra,  to  make  him  live  in  Egypt,  and  other 
remote  places  from  Rome.  Howsoever,  the  con- 
oeit  of  a  predominant  or  mastering  spirit  of  one 
man  over  another,  is  ancient,  and  received  still, 
efen  in  vulgar  opinion. 

941.  There  are  conceits,  that  some  men  that 
an  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  do  incline  the 
company  into  which  they  come  to  be  sad  and  ill- 
^iapooed ;  and  contrariwise,  that  others  that  are 
of  a  jovial  nature,  do  dispose  the  company  to  be 
merry  and  cheerful.  And  again,  that  some  men 
me  lucky  to  be  kept  company  with  and  employed  ; 
ud  others  unlacky.  Certainly,  it  is  agreeable 
to  reason,  that  there  are  at  the  least  some  light 
oAiudons  from  spirit  to  spirit,  when  men  are  in 
praoence  one  with  another,  as  well  as  from  body 
to  body. 

t4S.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  old  men  who 
havo  loved  young  company,  and  been  conversant 
eontinually  with  them,  have  been  of  long  life ; 
ttieir  spirits,  as  it  seemeth,  being  rwieatoa  Ky 
•aeh  company.  Such  were  the  ancient  sophists 
•nd  rhetoricians ;  which  ever  had  young  auditors 
and  disciples ;  as  Georgias,  Protagoras,  Isocrates, 
te.,  who  lived  till  they  were  a  hundred  years 
Mm  And  so  likewise  did  many  of  the  grammarians 
and  school-masters ;  such  as  was  Orbilius,  &c. 

949.  Audacity  and  confidence  doth,  in  civil  bu- 
ainesa,  so  great  eff*ects,  as  a  man  may  reasonably 
donbt,  that  besides  the  very  daring,  and  eamest- 
«MB,and  persisting,  and  importunity,  there  should 
ba  some  secret  Dtnding,  and  stooping  of  othpr 
men*s  spirits  to  such  persons. 

944.  The  affections,  no  doubt,  do  make  the 
aphita  more  powerful  and  active ;  and  especially 
IImm  affections  which  draw  the  spirits  into  the 
ayaa :  which  are  two ;  love,  and  envy,  which  is 
eaUad  oeenlus  malua.    As  for  love,  the  Platonists, 
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some  of  them,  go  so  far  as  to  hold  thav  the  spirit 
of  the  lover  doth  pass  into  the  spirits  of  the  per- 
son loved ;  which  causeth  the  desire  of  return  into 
the  body  whence  it  was  emitted ;  whereupon  fol- 
loweth  that  appetite  of  contact  and  conjunction 
which  is  in  lovers.  And  this  is  observed  like- 
wise, that  the  aspects  which  procure  love,  are  not 
gazings,  but  sudden  glances  and  dartings  of  the 
eye,  as  for  envy,  that  eroitteth  some  malign  and 
poisonous  spirit,  which  taketh  hold  of  the  spirit 
of  another :  and  is  likewise  of  greatest  force  when 
the  cast  of  the  eye  is  oblique.  It  hath  been  noted 
also,  that  it  is  most  dangerous  when  an  envious 
eye  is  cast  upon  persons  in  glory,  and  triumph, 
and  joy.  The  reason  whereof  is,  for  that  at  such 
times  the  spirits  come  forth  most  into  the  outward 
parts,  and  so  meet  the  percussion  of  the  envious 
eye  more  at  hand :  and  therefore  it  hath  been 
noted,  that  after  great  triumphs,  men  have  been 
ill-disposed  for  some  days  following.  We  see 
the  opinion  of  fascination  is  ancient,  for  both  ef- 
fects ;  of  procuring  love;  and  sickness  caused  by 
envy :  and  fascination  is  ever  by  the  eye.  But 
yet  if  there  be  any  such  infection  from  spirit  to 
spirit,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  worketh  by 
presence,  and  not  by  the  eye  alone  :  yet  most  for- 
cibly by  the  eye. 

945.  Fear  and  shame  are  likewise  infective ; 
for  we  see  that  the  starting  of  one  will  make  an- 
other ready  to  start:  and  when  one  man  is  out  of 
countenance  in  a  company,  others  do  likewise 
blush  in  his  behalf. 

Now  we  will  speak  of  the  force  of  imagination 
upon  other  bodies,  and  of  the  means  to  exalt  and 
strengthen  it.  Imagination,  in  this  place,  I  under- 
stand to  be,  the  representation  of  an  individual 
thought.  Imagination  is  of  three  kinds :  the  first 
joined  with  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come :  the 
second  joined  with  memory  of  that  which  is  past: 
and  the  third  is  of  things  present,  or  as  if  they 
were  present :  for  I  comprehend  in  this,  imagina- 
tions feigned,  and  at  pleasure,  as  if  one  should 
imaorine  such  a  man  to  be  in  the  vestments  of  a 
pope,  or  to  u».w  ^\nqs,  I  single  out,  for  this 
time,  that  which  is  with  laiu.  .,  hejigf  ^f  ^^^ 
which  is  to  come.  The  inquisition  of  this  suiijt^ 
in  our  way,  which  is  by  induction,  is  wonderful 
hard :  for  the  things  that  are  reported  are  full  of 
fables;  and  new  experiments  can  hardly  be  made, 
but  with  extreme  caution,  for  the  reason  which 
we  will  hereafter  declare. 

The  power  of  imagination  is  of  three  kinds ;  the 
first  upon  the  body  of  the  imaginant,  including 
likewise  the  child  in  the  mother*s  womb;  the 
second  is,  the  power  of  it  upon  dead  bodies,  as 
plants,  ww^,  .A.M«»,  inAtaJ,.&c. ;  the  third  is,  the 
power  of  it  upon  the  spinls  oi  men  »,.*  *i^i^^ 
creatures:  and  with  this  last  we  will  only  meddle. 

The  problem  therefore  is,  whether  a  man  coiir 
stantly  and  strongly  believing  that  such  a  thing 
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shall  be,  as  that  such  an  one  will  love  him,  or 
that  such  an  one  will  grant  him  his  request,  or 
such  an  one  shall  recover  a  sickness,  or  the  like, 
it  doth  help  any  thing  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing 
itself.  And  here  again  we  must  warily  distin- 
guish ;  for  it  is  not  meant,  as  hath  been  psirtly  said 
before,  that  it  should  help  by  making  a  man  more 
stout,  or  more  industrious,  in  which  kind  a  con- 
stant belief  doth  much,  but  merely  by  a  secret 
operation,  or  binding,  or  ehanging  the  spirit  of 
another :  and  in  this  it  is  hard,  as  we  began  to 
fiay,  to  make  any  new  experiment;  for  I  cannot 
command  myself  to  believe  what  I  will,  and  so  no 
trial  can  be  made.  Nay,  it  is  worse ;  for  what^ 
soever  a  man  imagineth  doubtingly,  or  with  fear, 
must  needs  do  hurt,  if  imagination  have  any 
power  at  all ;  for  a  man  representeth  that  oftener 
that  he  feareth,  than  the  contrary. 

The  help  therefore  is,  for  a  man  to  work  by  an- 
other, in  whom  he  may  create  belief,  and  not  by 
himself;  until  himself  have  found  by  experience, 
that  imagination  doth  prevail;  for  then  experi- 
ence worketh  in  himself  belief;  if  the  belief  that 
such  a  thing  shall  be,  be  joined  with  a  belief 
that  his  imagination  may  procure  it. 

946.  For  example:  I  related  one  time  to  a  man 
that  was  curious  and  vain  enough  in  these  things, 
that  I  saw  a  kind  of  juggler,  that  had  a  pair  of 
cards,  and  would  tell  a  man  what  card  he  thought. 
This  pretended  learned  man  told  me,  it  was  amis- 
taking  in  me ;  «*  for,"  said  he, «« it  was  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  man*s  thought,  for  that  is  pro- 
per to  God,  but  it  was  the  enforcing  of  a  thought 
upon  him,  and  binding  his  imagination  by  a 
stronger,  that  he  could  think  no  other  card.'* 
And  thereupon  he  asked  me  a  question  or  two, 
which  I  thought  he  did  but  cunningly,  knowing 
before  what  used  to  be  the  feats  of  the  juggler. 
«*  Sir,*'  said  he,  ^«  do  you  remember  whether  he 
told  the  card  the  man  thought,  himself,  or  bade 
another  to  tell  it  V  I  answered,  as  was  true,  that 
he  bade  another  tell  it.  Whereunto  he  said, 
»«So  I  thought :  for,"  said  he,  •«  himself  could  not 
have  put  on  so  strong  an  imagination;  but  bv 
telling  the  other  the  card,  who  i^*^rrva  that  the 
juffffler  was  ft<^^*  ounnge  man,  and  could  do 
eftM.tge  things,  that  other  man  caught  a  strong 
imagination."  I  hearkened  unto  him,  thinking 
for  a  vanity  he  spoke  prettily.  Then  he  asked  me 
another  question :  saith  he,  *«  Do  you  remember, 
whether  he  bade  the  man  think  the  card  first,  and 
afterwards  told  the  other  man  in  his  ear  what 
he  should  think ;  or  else  that  he  did  whisper  first 
in  the  man's  ear  that  should  tell  the  card,  telling 
that  such  a  man  should  think  such  a  card,  and 
tiler  bade  the  man  think  a  card  1"  I  told  him,  as 
was  true ;  that  he  did  first  whisper  the  "»••*  ^  **■* 

ear,  that  *«'»»' -"^'**  ^^  ^^^  *  ^^^  ' 

apon  this  the  learned  man  did  much  exult  and 

please  himself,  saying;  ••  Lo,  you  may  see  that 

v.y  opinion  is  right;  for  if  the  man  had  thought 


first,  his  thought  had  been  fixed;  but  the  otMr 
imagining  first,  bound  his  thought."  Which, 
though  it  did  somewhat  sink  with  me,  yet  I  mad« 
it  lighter  than  I  thought,  and  said,  I  thought  it 
was  confederacy  between  the  juggler  and  the  two 
servants :  though,  indeed,  I  Imd  no  maon  so  to 
think,  for  they  were  both  my  father's  servants,  and 
he  had  never  played  in  the  house  before.  The  Ja^ 
gler  also  did  cause  a  garter,  to  be  held  up,  and  look 
upon  him  to  know,  that  such  m  one  should  point 
in  such  a  place  of  the  garter,  as  it  should  be 
near  so  many  inches  to  the  longer  end,  and  so 
many  to  the  shorter;  and  still  he  did  it,  by  fifsC 
telling  the  imaginer,  and  aAer  bidding  the  aeter 
think. 

Having  told  this  relation,  not  for  the  weight 
thereof,  but  because  it  doth  handsomely  open  the 
nature  of  the  question,  I  return  to  that  I  said,  that 
experiments  of  imagination  must  be  practised  by 
others,  and  not  by  a  man's  self.  For  there  be 
three  means  to  fortify  belief:  the  first  is  expeiip 
ence ;  the  second  is  reason ;  and  the  third  is  au- 
thority :  and  that  of  these  which  is  far  the  most 
potent,  is  authority ;  for  belief  upon  reason,  or  ea- 
perienee  will  stagger. 

947.  For  authority,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  helief  in 
an.art,  and  belief  in  a  man.  And  for  things  of 
belief  in  an  art,  a  man  may  exercise  them  by  him- 
self; but  for  belief  in  a  man,  it  muat  be  by  an- 
other. Therefore  if  a  man  believe  in  astrology, 
and  find  a  figure  prosperous,  or  believe  in  naturv.1 
magic,  and  that  a  ring  with  such  a  stone,  or  such 
a  piece  of  a  living  creature  carried,  will  do  good, 
it  may  help  his  imagination :  but  the  belief  in  a 
man  is  far  the  most  active.  But  howsoever,  all 
authority  must  be  out  of  a  man's  self,  turned,  as 
was  said,  either  upon  an  art,  or  upon  a  man :  and 
where  authority  is  from  one  man  to  another,  theis 
the  second  must  be  ignorant,  and  not  learned,  or 
full  of  thoughte ;  and  such  are,  for  the  most  part, 
all  witches  and  superstitious  persons,  whose  be- 
liefs, tied  to  their  tcochers  and  traditions,  are  no 
whit  controlled  fliiher  by  reason  or  experience ; 
aoH  upon  ike  same  reason,  in  magic,  they  use  ftf 
the  most  part  boys  and  young  people,  whose  spi* 
rits  easiliest  take  belief  and  imaginatioii. 

Now  to  fortify  imagination,  there  bs  thiss 
ways :  the  authority  whence  the  belief  is  d»> 
rived  ;  means  to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  iaisr 
gination :  and  means  to  repeat  it  and  refresh  it. 

948.  For  the  authority,  we  have  already 
spoken :  as  for  the  second,  namely,  the  means  ts 
quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagination  ;^  we  est 
what  hath  been  used  in  magic,  if  there  be  in  thoee 
pnirt»»->«  •ny  Uilng  that  i«  pandy  natural,  as  vest- 
ments, characters,  worda,  seals;  some  porta  of 
plants,  or  living  creatures :  stones,  choice  of  the 
hour,  gestures  and  motions;  also  inoenses  aad 
odours,  choice  of  society,  which  increaseth  imsF 
gination;  diets  and  preparations  for  some  ti»s 
before.  And  for  words,  there  have  been  svsrussd. 
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eidwT  lmri>aroat  words,  of  no  sense,  lest  they  shoald 
dimafb  the  imagination,  or  words  of  similitude,  that 
mmy  second  and  feed  the  imagination ;  and  this 
waterer  as  well  in  heathen  charms,  as  in  charms 
of  lattea  times.  There  are  used  also  Scripture 
woids  ;  ior  that  the  belief  that  religious  texts  and 
words  bare  power,  may  strengthen  the  imagina- 
tion.  And  for  the  same  reason,  Hebrew  words, 
which  amongst  us  is  counted  the  holy  tongue,  and 
the  words  more  mystical,  are  often  used. 

949.  For  the  refreshing  of  the  imagination, 
which  was  the  third  means  of  exalting  it,  we 
see  the  practices  of  magic,  as  in  images  of  wax, 
sad  the  like,  that  should  melt  by  little  and  little ; 
or  some  other  things  buried  in  muck,  that  should 
pntrafy  by  little  and  little ;  or  the  like ;  for  so  oft 
ss  the  imaginant  doth  think  of  those  things,  so  oft 
dolh  he  represent  to  his  imagination  the  effect  of 
thai  he  desireth. 

950.  If  there  be  any  power  in  imagination,  it  is 
less  credible  that  it  should  be  so  incorporeal,  and 
immateriate  a  virtue,  as  to  work  at  great  distances, 
or  through  all  mediums,  or  upon  all  bodies :  but 
that  the  distance  must  be  competent,  the  medium 
noC  adrerse,  and  the  body  apt  and  proportionate. 
Hierefore  if  there  be  any  operation  upon  bodies 
in  absence  by  nature,  it  is  like  to  be  conveyed 
from  man  to  man,  as  fame  is ;  as  if  a  witch,  by 
imagination,  should  hurt  any  afar  off,  it  cannot  be 
natnnlly;  but  by  working  upon  the  spirit  of 
some  that  cometh  to  the  witch;  and  from  that 
party  upon  the  imagination  of  another ;  and  so 
opoQ  another;  till  it  come  to  one  that  hath  resort 
to  tiie  party  intended ;  and  so  by  him  to  the  party 
ialMided  himself.  And  although  they  speak, 
that  it  suflSceth  to  take  a  point,  or  a  piece  of  the 
garment,  or  the  name  of  the  party,  or  the  like ;  yet 
there  is  less  credit  to  be  given  to  those  things, 
eseept  it  be  by  working  of  evil  spiriu. 

The  experiments,  which  may  certainly  demon. 
strata  the  power  of  imagination  upon  other  bodies, 
are  few  or  none :  for  the  experiments  of  witchcraft 
are  no  clear  proofs;  for  that  they  may  be  by 
a  tacit  operation  of  malign  spirits:  we  shall 
therefore  be  forced,  in  this  inquiry,  to  resort  to 
new  experiments;  wherein  we  can  give  only  di- 
lections  of  trials,  and  not  any  positive  experi- 
ments. And  if  any  man  think  that  we  ought  to 
hare  stayed  till  we  had  made  experiment  of  some 
of  them  ourselves,  as  we  do  commonly  in  other 
titles,  the  tmth  is,  that  these  effects  of  imagina- 
tion upon  other  bodies  have  so  little  credit  with 
nSt  ss  we  shall  try  them  at  leisure :  but  in  the 
mean  time  we  will  lead  others  the  way. 

951.  When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of 
another,  it  is  necessary  that  he,  by  whom  you 
work*  have  a  precedent  opinion  of  you  that  you 
can  do  strange  things ;  or  that  yon  are  a  man  of 
art,  as  they  call  it;  for  else  the  simple  affirmation 
to  another,  that  this  or  that  shall  be,  can  work 
bat  a  weak  impression  in  his  imagination. 


952.  It  were  geod,  because  you  cannot  discern 
fully  of  the  strength  of  imagination  in  one  man 
more  than  another,  that  you  did  use  the  imagina- 
tion of  more  than  one,  that  so  you  may  light  upon 
a  strong  one.  As  if  a  physician  should  tell  three 
or  four  of  his  patient's  servants,  that  their  master 
shall  surely  recover. 

953.  The  imagination  of  one  that  you  shall  use, 
such  is  the  variety  of  men's  minds,  cannot  be  al« 
ways  alike  constant  and  strong;  and  if  the  suc- 
cess follow  not  speedily,  it  will  faint  and  lose 
strength.  To  remedy  this,  you  must  pretend  to 
him,  whose  imagination  you  use,  several  degrees 
of  means,  by  which  to  operate :  as  to  prescribe 
him  that  every  three  days,  if  he  find  not  the  suc- 
cess apparent,  he  do  use  another  root,  or  part  of  a 
beast,  or  ring,  &c.,  as  being  of  more  force :  and  if 

I  that  fail,  another ;  and  if  that,  another,  till  seven 

I  times.  Also  you  must  prescribe  a  good  large 
time  for  the  effect  you  promise ;  as  if  you  should 
tell  a  servant  of  a  sick  man  that  his  roaster  shall 
recover,  but  it  will  be  fourteen  days  ere  he  findeth 
it  apparently,  &c.  All  this  to  entertain  the  ima- 
gination, that  it  waver  less. 

I  954.  It  is  certain,  that  potions,  or  thingrs  taken 
into  the  body;  incenses  and  perfumes  taken  at 

I  the  nostrils ;  and  ointments  of  some  parts,  do 
naturally  work  upon  the  imagination  of  him 
that  tuketh  them.  And  therefore  it  must  needs 
greatly  co-operate  with  the  imagination  of  him 
whom  you  use,  if  you  prescribe  him,  before  he 
do  use  the  receipt  for  the  work  which  he  desireth, 
that  he  do  take  such  a  pill,  or  a  spoonful  of  liquor ; 
or  bum  such  an  incense ;  or  anoint  his  temples, 
or  the  soles  of  his  feet,  with  such  an  ointment  or 
oil :  and  you  must  choose,  for  the  composition  of 
such  pill,  perfume,  or  ointment,  such  ingredients 
as  do  make  the  spirits  a  little  more  gross  or  muddy ; 
whereby  the  imagination  will  fix  the  better. 

955.  The  body  passive,  and  to  be  wrought 
upon,  I  mean  not  of  the  imaginant,  is  better 
wrought  upon,  as  hath  been  partly  touched,  at 
some  times  than  at  others :  as  if  you  should  pre- 
scribe a  servant  about  a  sick  person,  whom  you 
have  possessed  that  his  master  shall  recover, 
when  his  master  is  fast  asleep,  to  use  such  a  root, 
or  such  a  root.  For  imagination  is  like  to  work 
better  upon  sleeping  men,  than  men  awake ;  as 
we  shall  show  when  we  handle  dreams. 

956.  We  find  in  the  art  of  memory,  that  images 
visible  work  better  than  other  conceits :  as  if  you 
would  remember  the  word  philosophy,  you  shall 
more  surely  do  it,  by  imagining,  that  such  a  man, 
for  men  are  best  places,  b  reading  upon  Aristotle's 
Physics ;  than  if  you  should  imagine  him  to  say, 
«*  I'll  go  study  philosophy."  And  therefore  this 
observation  would  be  translated  to  the  subject  we 
now  speak  of:  for  the  more  lustrous  the  imagina- 
tion is,  it  filleth  and  fixeth  the  better.  And  there- 
fore I  conceive,  that  you  shall,  in  that  experiment 
whereof  we  spake  before,  of  binding  of  thoughts* 
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less  fail,  if  you  tell  one  that  such  an  one  shall 
name  one  of  twenty  men,  than  if  it  were  one  of 
twenty  cards.  The  experiment  of  binding  of 
thoughts  would  be  diversified  and  tried  to  the 
full :  and  you  are  to  note,  whether  it  hit  for  the 
most  part,  though  not  always. 

957.  It  is  good  to  consider,  upon  what  things 
imagination  hath  most  force :  and  the  rule,  as  I 
conceive,  is,  that  it  hath  most  force  upon  things 
that  have  the  lightest  and  easiest  motions.  And 
therefore  above  all,  upon  the  spirits  of  men :  and 
in  them,  upon  such  affections  as  move  lightest ; 
as  upon  procuring  of  love ;  binding  of  lust,  which 
is  ever  with  imagination;  upon  men  in  fear;  or 
men  in  irresolution ;  and  the  like.  Whatsoever  is 
of  this  kind  would  be  throughly  inquired.  Trials 
likewise  would  be  made  upon  plants,  and  that 
diligently :  as  if  you  should  tell  a  man,  that  such 
a  tree  would  die  this  year;  and  will  him  at  these 
and  these  times  to  go  unto  it,  to  see  how  it 
thriveth.  As  for  inanimate  things,  it  is  true  that 
the  motions  of  shuffling  of  cards,  or  casting  of 
dice,  are  very  light  motions:  and  there  is  a 
folly  very  usual,  that  gamesters  imagine,  that 
some  that  stand  by  them  bring  them  ill  luck 
There  would  be  trial  also  made,  of  holding  a  ring 
by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  and  telling  him  that  hold- 
eth  it,  before,  that  it  shall  strike  so  many  times 
against  the  side  of  the  glass,  and  no  more;  or 
of  holding  a  key  between  two  men*s  fingers, 
without  a  charm ;  and  to  tell  those  that  hold  it, 
that  at  such  a  name  it  shall  go  off  their  fingers ; 
for  these  two  are  extreme  light  motions.  And 
howsoever  I  have  no  opinion  of  these  things,  yet 
so  much  I  conceive  to  be  true ;  that  strong  ima- 
gination hath  more  force  upon  things  living,  or 
that  have  been  living,  than  things  merely  inani- 
mate: and  mere  force  likewise  upon  light  and 
subtile  motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement  or 
ponderous. 

958.  It  is  an  usual  observation,  that  if  the 
body  of  one  murdered  be  brought  before  the  mur- 
derer, the  wounds  will  bleed  afresh.  Some  do 
affirm,  that  the  dead  body,  upon  the  presence  of 
the  murderer,  hath  opened  the  eyes;  and  that 
there  have  been  such  like  motions,  as  well  where 
the  parties  murdered  have  been  strangled  or 
drowned,  as  where  they  have  been  killed  by 
wounds.  It  may  be,  that  this  participateth  of  a 
miracle,  by  God's  just  judgment,  who  usually 
bringeth  murders  to  light :  but  if  it  be  natural,  it 
must  be  referred  to  imagination. 

959.  The  tying  of  the  point  upon  the  day  of 
marriage,  to  make  men  impotent  towards  their 
Aives,  which,  as  we  have  formerly  touched,  is 
so  frequent  in  Zant  and  Gascony,  if  it  be  natural, 
must  be  referred  to  the  imagination  of  him  that 
tieth  the  point.  I  conceive  it  to  have  the  lest 
affinity  with  witchcraft,  because  not  peculiar  per- 
sons onl>,  such  as  witches  are«  but  anybody  may 
doit 


ExperimenU  in  contort  touching  the  aeerd  ffiHm 
cfiympathy  and  antipathy, 

960.  There  be  many  things  tiiat  work  upon 
the  spirits  of  man  by  secret  sympathy  and  anti* 
pathy :  the  virtues  of  precious  stonee  worn,  hsva 
been  anciently  and  generally  received,  and  en* 
riously  assigned  to  work  several  effects.  So 
much  is  true:  that  stones  have  in  them  fine 
spirits,  as  appeareth  by  their  splendour;  and 
therefore  they  may  work  by  consent  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  to  comfort  and  exhilarate  them* 
Those  that  are  the  best,  for  that  effect,  are  the 
diamond,  the  emerald,  tlie  jacinth  oriental,  and 
the  gold  stone,  which  is  the  yellow  topaz.  At 
for  their  particular  properties,  there  is  no  credit 
to  be  given  to  them.  But  it  is  manifest,  that 
light,  above  all  things,  excelleth  in  comforting 
the  spirits  of  men :  and  it  is  very  probable,  tint 
light  varied  doth  the  same  effect,  with  more 
novelty.  And  this  is  one  of  the  causes  why 
precious  stones  comfort.  And  therefore  it  were 
good  to  have  tincted  lanterns,  or  tineted  screent 
of  glass  coloured  into  green,  blue,  carnation, 
crimson,  purple,  &c.,  and  to  use  them  witli 
candles  in  the  night.  So  likewise  to  have  ronnd 
glasses,  not  only  of  glass  coloured  through,  bat 
with  colours  laid  between  crystals,  with  handlet 
to  hold  in  one*s  hand.  Prisms  are  also  comfort* 
able  things.  They  have  of  Paris-work,  looking- 
glasses,  bordered  with  broad  borders  of  tmtll 
crystal,  and  great  counterfeit  precious  stones,  of 
all  colours,  that  are  most  glorious  and  plen- 
sant  to  behold;  especially  in  the  night.  The 
pictures  of  Indian  feathers  are  likewise  comfort* 
able  and  pleasant  to  behold.  So  also  fair  and 
clear  pools  do  greatly  comfort  the  eyes  and  spiritt, 
especially  when  the  sun  is  not  glaring,  but  over- 
cast ;  or  when  the  moon  shineth. 

9G1.  There  be  divers  sorts  of  bracelets  fit  to 
comfort  the  spirits ;  and  they  be  of  three  inten- 
tions; refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient. 
Por  refrigerant,  I  wish  them  to  be  of  peari,  or  of 
coral,  as  is  used ;  and  it  hath  been  noted  that 
coral,  if  the  party  that  weareth  it  be  indispoted, 
will  wax  pale ;  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  becante 
otherwise  distemper  of  heat  will  make  coral  lose 
colour.  I  commend  also  beads,  or  little  plates  of 
lapis  lazuli ;  and  beads  of  nitre,  either  alone,  or 
with  some  cordial  mixture. 

962.  For  corroboration  and  confortation,  take 
such  bodies  as  are  of  astringent  quality,  withont 
manifest  cold.  I  commend  bead-amber,  which  it 
full  of  astriction,  but  yet  is  unctuous,  and  not 
cold ;  and  is  conceived  to  irapinguate  those  that 
wear  such  beads ;  I  commend  also  beads  of  harte- 
hom  end  ivory;  which  are  of  the  like  natoie; 
also  orange  beads;  also  beads  of  lignum  aloes, 
macerated  first  in  rose-water,  and  dried. 

963.  For  opening,  I  commend  beads,  or  pieoft 
of  the  roots  of  eaidunt  benediotna  aleo;  of  the 
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rooto  of  pionj  the  male;  aad  of  onice;  and  of 
oalamosaromatioae;  and  of  rue. 

964.  The  cramp,  no  doubt,  cometh  of  contrao 
tion  of  ainewe;  which  ia  manifest,  in  that  it 
Goneth  either  by  cold  or  dryness ;  as  after  con- 
sumptions, and-long  agues;  for  cold  and  dryness 
dOf  both  of  them,  contract  and  corrograte.  We  see 
mlaoi,  thai  chafing  a  little  above  the  place  in  pain, 
eatelh  the  cramp;  which  is  wrought  by  the  dila- 
tation of  the  contracted  sinews  by  heat.  There 
9n  in  use,  for  the  prevention  of  the  cramp,  two 
thin^;  the  one  rings  of  sea-horse  teeth  worn 
upon  the  fingers ;  the  other  bands  of  green  peri- 
winkle, the  herb,  tied  about  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
or  the  thigh,  &c.,  where  the  cramp  useth  to  come. 
1  do  find  this  the  more  strange,  because  neither 
of  these  have  any  relaxing  virtue,  but  rather  the 
ooBtniy.  I  judge,  therefore,  that  their  working 
it  nlher  upon  the  spirits,  within  the  nerves,  to 
make  them  strive  less,  than  upon  the  bodily  sub- 
•tuice  of  the  nerves. 

965.  I  would  have  trial  made  of  two  other 
kinds  of  bracelets,  for  comforting  the  heart  and 
spirits :  the  one  of  the  trochisk  of  vipers,  made 
into  little  pieces  of  beads;  for  since  they  do 
giest  good  inwards,  especially  for  pestilent  agues, 
it  is  like  they  will  be  effectual  outwards ;  where 
they  may  be  applied  in  grreater  quantity.  There 
woold  be  trochisk  likewise  made  of  snakes; 
whose  flesh  dried  is  thought  to  have  a  very 
opening  and  cordial  virtue.  The  other  is,  of 
beads  made  of  the  scarlet  powder,  which  they 
call  kermes;  which  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  their  cordial  confection  alkermes :  the  beads 
would  be  made  op  with  ambergrease,  and  some 
pomander. 

966.  It  hath  been  long  received,  and  confirmed 
by  divers  trials,  that  the  root  of  tlie  male-piony 
dried,  tied  to  the  neck,  doth  help  the  falling  sick- 
ness :  and  likewise  the  incubus,  which  we  call 
the  mare.  The  cause  of  both  these  diseases,  and 
eqieeially  of  the  epilepsy  from  the  stomach,  is 
the  grossness  of  the  vapours  which  rise  and  enter 
into  the  cells  of  the  brain:  and  therefore  the 
woriung  is  by  extreme  and  subtile  attenuation ; 
which  that  simple  hath.  I  judge  the  like  to  be  in 
castorenm,  musk,  rue-seed,  agnus  castus  seed,  &c 

967.  There  is  a  stone  which  they  call  the 
blood-stone,  which  worn  is  thought  to  be  good 
for  them  that  bleed  at  the  nose :  which,  no  doubt, 
is  by  sstnction  and  cooling  of  the  spirits.  Query  ^ 
if  the  stone  taken  out  of  the  toad's  head  be  not  of 
the  like  virtue;  for  the  toad  loveth  ahade  and 
coolness. 

96B.  Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment 
of  the  horse-tooth  ring,  and  the  gariand  of  peri- 
winkle, how  that  those  things  which  assuage  the 
strife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases  contrary  to 
the  intention  desired :  for  in  the  curing  of  the 
emap,  the  intention  is  to  relax  the  sinews ;  but 
the  eontnetioo  of  the  spirits,  that  they  strive  less, 


is  the  best  help :  so  to  procure  easy  travails  of 
women,  the  intention  is  to  bring  down  the  child; 
but  the  best  help  is,  to  stay  the  coming  down  too 
fast :  whereunto,  they  say,  the  toad-stone  like- 
wise helpeth.  So  in  pestilent  fevers,  the  inten- 
tion is  to  expel  the  infection  by  sweat  and  eva- 
poration :  but  the  best  means  to  do  it  is  by  nitre 
diascordium,  and  other  cool  things,  which  do  for  a 
time  arrest  the  expulsion,  till  nature  can  do  it 
more  quietly.  For  as  one  saith  prettily ; »« In  the 
quenching  of  the  flame  of  a  pestilent  ague,  nature 
is  like  people  that  come  to  quench  the  fire  of  a 
house ;  which  are  so  busy,  as  one  of  them  letteth 
another.**  Surely  it  is  an  excellent  axiom,  and 
of  manifold  use,  that  whatsoever  appeaseth  the 
contention  of  the  spirits,  furthereth  their  action. 

969.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  commend 
the  wearing  of  the  spoil  of  a  snake,  for  preserving 
of  health.  I  doubt  it  is  but  a  conceit;  for  that  the 
snake  is  thought  to  renew  her  youth,  by  casting 
her  spoil.  They  might  as  well  take  the  beak  of 
an  eagle,  or  a  piece  of  a  hart's  horn,  because  those 
renew. 

970.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  for  Peri- 
cles the  Athenian  used  it,  and  it  is  yet  in  use,  to 
wear  little  bladdere  of  quicksilver,  or  tablets  of 
arsenic,  as  preservatives  against  the  plague :  not, 
as  they  conceive,  for  any  comfort  they  yield  to 
the  spirits,  but  for  that  being  poisons  themselves, 
they  draw  the  venom  to  them  from  the  spirits. 

971.  Vide  the  experiments  95,  96,  and  97, 
touching  the  several  sympathies  and  antipathies 
for  medicinal  use. 

972.  It  is  said,  that  the  guts  or  skin  of  a  wolf, 
being  applied  to  the  belly,  do  cure  the  colic.  It 
is  true,  that  the  wolf  is  a  beast  of  great  edacity 
and  digestion ;  and  so  it  may  be  the  parts  of  him 
comfort  the  bowels. 

973.  We  see  scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep 
birds  from  com  and  fruit;  it  is  reported  by  some, 
that  the  head  of  a  wolf,  whole,  dried,  and  hanged 
up  in  a  dove-house,  will  scare  away  vermin; 
such  as  are  weasels,  pole-cats,  and  the  like.  It 
may  be  the  head  of  a  dog  will  do  as  much ;  for 
those  vermin  with  us,  know  dogs  better  than 
wolves. 

974.  The  brains  of  some  creatures,  when  their 
heads  are  roasted,  taken  in  wine,  are  said  to 
strengthen  the  memory :  as  the  brains  of  hares, 
brains  of  hens,  brains  of  deers,  &c.  And  it  seemeth 
to  be  incident  to  the  brains  of  those  creatures 
that  are  fearful. 

975.  The  ointment  that  witches  use,  is  reported 
to  be  made  of  the  fat  of  children  digged  out  of  theii 
graves;  of  the  juices  of  smallage,  wolf-bane,  and 
cinque-foil,  mingled  with  the  meal  of  fine  wheat. 
But  I  suppose,  that  the  soporiferous  medicines  are 
likest  to  do  it ;  which  are  henbane,  hemlock 
mandrake,  moonshade,  tobacco,  opium,  saffron* 
poplar  leaves,  &c. 

976.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the  affectiaDS 
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of  beasts  when  they  are  in  strength  do  add  some 
Wrtue  unto  inanimate  things;  as  that  the  skin  of 
a  sheep  devoured  by  a  wolf,  moreth  itching ;  that 
a  stone  bitten  by  a  dog  in  anger,  being  thrown  at 
him,  drunk  in  powder,  provoketh  choler. 

977.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  the  diet  of 
women  with  child  doth  work  much  upon  the  in- 
fant ;  as  if  the  mother  eat  quinces  much,  and  co- 
riander-seed, the  nature  of  both  which  is  to  repress 
and  stay  vapours  that  ascend  to  the  brain,  it  will 
make  the  child  ingenious;  and  on  the  contrary 
side,  if  the  mother  eat  much  onions  or  beans,  or 
such  vaporous  food;  or  drink  wine  or  strong 
drink  immoderately ;  or  fast  much ;  or  be  given  to 
much  musing;  all  which  send  or  draw  vapours  to 
the  head  :  it  endangereth  the  child  to  become  luna- 
tic, or  of  imperfect  memory :  and  I  make  the  same 
judgment  of  tobacco  often  taken  by  the  mother. 

97B.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  report,  that 
the  heart  of  an  ape,  worn  near  the  heart,  comfort- 
eth  the  heart,  and  increaseth  audacity.  It  is  true 
that  the  ape  is  a  merry  and  bold  beast.  And  that 
the  same  heart  likewise  of  an  ape,  applied  to  the 
neck  or  head,  helpeth  the  wit;  and  is  good  for 
the  falling  sickness :  the  ape  also  is  a  witty  beast, 
and  hath  a  dry  brain:  which  may  be  some  cause 
of  attenuation  of  vapours  in  the  head.  Yet  it 
(s  said  to  move  dreams  also.  It  may  be  the 
heart  of  man  would  do  more,  but  that  it  is  more 
against  men's  minds  to  use  it;  except  it  be  in 
such  as  wear  the  relics  of  saints. 

979.  The  flesh  of  a  hedge-hog,  dressed  and  eaten, 
is  said  to  be  a  great  drier :  it  is  true  that  the  juice 
of  a  hedge-hog  must  needs  be  harsh  and  dry,  be- 
cause it  putteth  forth  so  many  prickles :  for  plants 
also  that  are  full  of  prickles  are  generally  dry ;  as 
briers,  thorns,  berberries :  and  therefore  the  ashes 
<if  a  hedge-hog  are  said  to  be  a  great  desiccative 
ol  .^tulas. 

3oO.  Mummy  hath  great  force  in  stanching  of 
blood ,  \7hich,  as  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mix- 
ture ot  SJns  that  are  glutinous;  so  it  may  also 
partake  of  w  secret  propriety,  in  that  the  blood 
draweth  mh,i\  fiesh.  And  it  is  approved  that 
the  moss  wliicii  ^.  >v'eth  upon  the  skull  of  a  dead 
man  unburied,  ^ill  .Vineh  blood  potently:  and 
so  do  the  dregs,  or  powv.  :«r  of  blood,  severed  from 
the  water,  and  dried. 

981.  It  hath  been  prac.*««o,  Co  make  white 
swallows,  by  anointing  of  the  eggs  "vith  oil. 
Which  effect  may  be  produced,  by  the  sto|v,::«*ij 
of  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  making  the  juice 
that  putteth  forth  the  feathers  afterwards  more 
penurious.  And  it  may  be,  the  anointing  of  the 
eggs  will  be  as  effectual  as  the  anointing  of  the 
body  ,  of  which  vide  the  experiment  93. 

983.  It  is  reported,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  or 
Itiood,  mingled  with  salt-water,  doth  gather  the 
saltness,  and  maketh  the  water  sweeter.  This 
iir.ty  he  by  adhesion ;  as  in  the  sixth  experiment 
of  clarification :  it  may  be  alao,  that  blood,  and 


the  white  of  an  egg,  which  is  the  matter  of  a 
living  creature,  have  some  sympathy  with  salt: 
for  all  life  hath  a  sympathy  with  salt.  We  see 
that  salt  laid  to  a  cut  finger  healeth  it;  so  as  H 
seemeth  salt  draweth  blood,  as  well  as  blood 
draweth  salt. 

983.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  the 
sea  air  hath  an  antipathy  with  the  lungs,  if  it 
Cometh  near  the  body,  and  erodeth  thero.  Whereof 
the  cause  is  conceived  to  be,  a  quality  it  hath  of 
heating  the  breath  and  spirits,  as  cantharidet 
have  upon  the  watery  parts  of  the  body,  as  urine 
and  hydropical  water.  And  it  is  a  good  rule, 
that  whatsoever  hath  an  operation  upon  certain 
kinds  of  matters,  that,  in  man's  body,  worketh 
most  upon  those  parts  wherein  that  kind  of  matter 
aboundeth. 

984.  Grenerally,  that  which  is  dead,  or  corTii|il» 
ed,  or  excerncd,  hath  antipathy  with  the 
thing  when  it  is  alive,  and  when  it  is  sound ; 
with  those  parts  which  do  excem :  as  a 
of  man  is  most  infectious  and  odious  to 
a  carrion  of  a  horse  to  a  horse,  ^.;  purulent 
matter  of  wounds,  and  ulcers,  carbuncles,  podte» 
scabs,  leprosy,  to  sound  flesh,  and  the  excrement 
of  every  species  to  that  creature  that  exeemetli 
them:  but  the  excrements  are  less  pemicioiiB 
than  the  corruptions. 

985.  It  is  a  common  experience,  that  dogs 
know  the  dog-killer;  when,  as  in  tiroes  of  infec- 
tion, some  petty  fellow  is  sent  out  to  kill  the 
dogs ;  and  that  though  they  have  never  seen  him 
before,  yet  they  will  all  come  forth,  and  bark,  and 
fly  at  him. 

98G.  The  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation, and  the  secret  instincts  of  nature^  are  so 
uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  exami- 
nation ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have 
it  first  thoroughly  inquired,  whether  there  beany 
secret  paRsages  of  sympathy  between  persons 
of  near  blood,  as  parents,  children,  brothers, 
sisters,  nurse-children,  husbands,  wives,  ftc. 
There  be  many  reports  in  history,  that  upon  the 
death  of  persons  of  such  nearnc^ss,  men  have  had 
an  inward  feeling  of  it.  I  myself  remember,  that 
being  in  Paris,  and  my  father  dying  in  London, 
two  or  three  days  before  my  father's  death,  1  had 
a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divers  English  gentle- 
men, that  my  father's  house  in  the  country  waa 
plastered  all  over  with  black  mortar.  There  it 
an  opinion  abroad,  whether  idle  or  no  I  cannot 
Kj,  that  loving  and  kind  husbands  have  a  aenee 
of  tuAr  wives  breeding  children,  by  some  acci- 
dent in  •heir  own  body. 

987.  Nex^to  those  that  are  near  in  blood,  then^ 
may  be  the  like  passage,  and  instincts  of  nators 
between  great  fn«:!)ds  and  enemies :  and  aome- 
times  the  revealing  ia  unto  another  person,  and 
not  to  the  party  himseli  I  remember  Philippaa 
Commineus,  a  grave  wrik.7,  reporteth,  that  the 
Arehliahop  of  Vienna*  a  reverend  prdafe,  siid 
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one  daj  alter  mats  to  King  Lewis  the  EHeventh  of 
France :  •*  Sir,  your  mortal  enemy  is  dead  ;'*  what 
time  Dake  Charles  of  Burgundy  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Granson  against  the  S  witzers.  Some 
trial  also  would  be  made,  whether  pact  or  agpree- 
ment  do  any  thing;  as  if  two  friends  should  agree, 
that  such  a  day  in  every  week,  they,  being  in  far 
distant  places,  should  pray  one  for  another,  or 
should  put  on  a  ring  or  tablet  one  for  another^s 
sake;  whether  if  one  of  them  should  break  their 
TOW  and  promise,  the  other  should  have  any  feeling 
of  it  in  absence. 

988.  If  there  be  any  force  in  imaginations  and 
affections  of  singular  persons,  it  is  probable  the 
force  is  much  more  in  the  joint  imaginations  and 
affections  of  multitudes :  as  if  a  victory  should  be 
won  or  lost  in  remote  parts,  whether  is  there  not 
some  sense  thereof  in  the  people  whom  it  concern- 
eth,  because  of  the  great  joy  or  grief  that  many 
men  are  possessed  with  at  once  t  Pius  Quintus, 
at  the  very  time  when  that  memorable  victory 
was  won  by  the  Christians  against  the  Turks,  at 
the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  being  then  hearing 
of  causes  in  consistory,  brake  off  suddenly,  and 
said  to  those  about  him,  **  It  is  now  more  time  we 
should  give  thanks  to  God,  for  the  great  victory 
he  hath  granted  us  against  the  Turks  :*'  it  is  true, 
that  victory  had  a  sympathy  with  his  spirit ;  for 
it  was  merely  his  work  to  conclude  that  league. 
It  may  be  that  revelation  was  divine :  but  what 
shall  we  say  then  to  a  number  of  examples 
amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romans  1  where  the 
people  being  in  theatres  at  plays,  have  had  news 
of  victories  and  overthrows,  some  few  days  before 
any  messenger  could  come. 

It  is  true,  that  that  may  hold  in  these  things, 
which  is  the  general  root  of  superstition:  namely, 
that  men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when 
they  miss ;  and  commit  to  memory  the  one,  and 
forget  and  pass  over  the  other.  But  touching  di- 
Tination,  and  the  misgiving  of  minds,  we  shall 
•peak  more  when  we  handle  in  general  the  na- 
tore  of  minds,  and  souls,  and  spirits. 

989.  We  have  given  formerly  some  rules  of 
imagination;  and  touching  the  fortifyinor  of  the 
tame.  We  have  set  down  also  some  few  in- 
stances and  directions,  of  the  force  of  imagination 
upon  beasts,  birds,  &c.,  upon  plants,  and  upon 
inanimate  bodies :  wherein  you  must  still  observe, 
that  your  trials  be  upon  subtle  and  light  motions, 
and  not  the  contrary;  for  you  will  sooner  by  ima- 
gination bind  a  bird  from  singring  than  from  eating 
or  flying:  and  I  leave  it  to  every  man  to  choose 
experiments  which  himself  thinketh  most  commo- 
dious, giving  now  but  a  few  examples  of  every 
of  the  three  kinds. 

990.  Use  some  imaginant,  observing  the  niles 
fonnerly  prescribed,  for  binding  of  a  bird  from 
ringing,  and  the  like  of  a  dog  from  barking.  Try 
aUo  the  imagination  of  some,  whom  you  shall 
aceommodate  with  thbgs  to  fortify  it,  in  cocks 


fights,  to  make  one  cock  more  hardy,  and  the 
other  more  cowardly.  It  would  be  tried  also  in 
flying  of  hawks,  or  in  coursing  of  a  deer,  or  hare, 
with  greyhounds :  or  in  horse-races,  and  the  like 
comparative  motions ;  for  you  may  sooner  by  ima- 
gfination  quicken  or  slack  a  motion,  than  raise  oi 
cease  it;  as  it  is  easier  to  make  a  dog  go  slower 
than  to  make  him  stand  still,  that  he  may  not  run 

991.  In  plants  also  you  may  try  the  force  of 
imagination  upon  the  lighter  sort  of  motions :  as 
upon  the  sudden  fading,  or  lively  coming  up  of 
herbs,  or  upon  their  bending  one  way  or  other;  or 
upon  their  closing  and  opening,  &c. 

992.  For  inanimate  things,  you  may  try  the 
force  of  imagination,  upon  staying  the  working  of 
beer  when  the  barm  is  put  in,  or  upon  the  coming 
of  butter  or  cheese,  after  the  churning,  or  the  ren- 
net be  put  in. 

993.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition  everywhere  al- 
leged, for  example  of  secret  proprieties  and  in- 
fluxes, that  the  torpedo  marina,  if  it  be  touched 
with  a  long  stick,  doth  stupefy  the  hand  of  him 
that  touchetli  it.  It  is  one  degree  of  working  at 
distance,  to  work  by  tlie  continuance  of  a  fit  me- 
dium, as  sound  will  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  by 
striking  upon  a  bow-string,  if  the  horn  of  the  bow 
be  held  to  the  ear. 

994.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  do  attribute 
much  to  the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of 
living  creatures,  so  as  they  be  taken  from  them, 
the  creatures  remaining  still  alive :  as  if  the  crea^ 
tures  still  living  did  infuse  some  immateriate 
virtue  and  vigour  into  the  part  severed.  So 
much  may  be  true ;  that  any  part  taken  from  a 
living  creature  newly  slain,  may  be  of  greater 
force  than  if  it  were  taken  from  the  like  creature 
dying  of  itself,  because  it  is  fuller  of  spirit. 

995.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  parts  of 
individuals  in  plants  and  living  creatures ;  as  to  cut 
off  a  stock  of  a  tree,  and  to  lay  that  which  you  cut 
off  to  putrefy,  to  see  whether  it  will  decay  tlie  rest 
of  the  stock :  or  if  you  should  cut  off  part  of  the 
tail  or  leg  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and  lay  it  to  putrefy, 
and  so  see  whether  it  will  fester,  or  keep  from 
healing,  the  part  which  remaineth. 

996.  It  is  received,  that  it  helpeth  to  continue 
love,  if  one  wear  a  ring,  or  a  bracelet,  of  the  hair 
of  the  party  beloved.  But  that  may  be  by  the  ex- 
citing of  the  imagination :  and  perhaps  a  glove, 
or  other  like  favour,  may  as  well  do  it. 

997.  The  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have 
been  entire,  or  have  touched,  is  of  all  others  the 
most  incredible ;  yet  according  unto  our  faithful 
manner  of  examination  of  nature,  we  will  make 
some  little  mention  of  it.  The  taking  away  of 
warts,  by  rubbing  them  with  somewhat  that  after- 
wards is  put  to  waste  and  consume,  is  a  common 
experiment;  and  I  do  apprehend  it  the  raiher  be 
cause  of  my  own  experience.  I  had  from  m) 
childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of  my  finfrers :  after- 
wards, when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  olfl,  being 
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then  at  Paris,  Ihere  ^ew  upon  both  my  hands  a 
number  of  warts,  at  the  least  an  hundred,  in  a 
month^s  space.  The  English  ambassador's  lady, 
who  was  a  woman  far  from  superstition,  told  me 
one  day,  she  would  help  me  away  with  my 
warts:  whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the 
skin  on,  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat 
side ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which  I 
had  had  from  my  childhood :  then  she  nailed  the 
piece  of  lard,  with  tlie  fat  towards  the  sun,  upon 
a  post  of  her  chamber  window,  which  was  to  the 
south.  The  success  was,  that  within  five  weeks* 
space  all  the  warts  went  quite  away :  and  that  wart 
which  I  had  so  long  endured,  for  company.  But 
at  the  rest  I  did  litUe  marvel,  because  they  came 
in  a  short  time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short 
time  again;  but  the  going  away  of  that  which 
had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with  me. 
They  say  the  like  is  done  by  the  rubbing  of  warts 
with  a  green  elder  stick,  and  then  burying  the 
stick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  would  be  tried  with 
corns'  and  wens,  and  such  other  excrescences.  I 
would  have  it  also  tried  with  some  parts  of  living 
creatures  that  are  nearest  the  nature  of  excres- 
cences ;  as  the  combs  of  cocks,  the  spurs  of  cocks, 
the  horns  of  beasts,  &c.  And  I  would  have  it 
tried  both  ways;  both  by  rubbing  those  parts 
with  lard,  or  elder,  as  before,  and  by  cutting  off 
some  piece  of  those  parts,  and  laying  it  to  con- 
sume :  to  see  whether  it  will  work  any  effect  to- 
wards the  consumption  of  that  part  which  was 
once  joined  with  it. 

998.  It  is  constantly  received  and  avouched, 
that  the  anointing  of  the  weapon  that  maketh 
the  wound,  will  heal  the  wound  itself.  In  this 
experiment,  upon  the  relation  of  men  of  credit, 
though  myself,  as  yet,  am  not  fully  inclined  to 
believe  it,  you  shall  note  the  points  following : 
first,  the  ointment  wherewith  this  is  done  is 
made  of  divers  ingredients ;  whereof  the  strangest 
and  hardest  to  come  by,  are  the  moss  upon  the 
skull  of  a  dead  man  unburied,  and  the  fats  of  a 
boar  and  a  bear  killed  in  the  act  of  generation. 
These  two  last  I  could  easily  suspect  to  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  starting-hole :  that  if  the  experiment 
proved  not,  it  might  be  pretended  that  the  beasts 
were  not  killed  in  the  due  time ;  for  as  for  the  moss, 
it  is  certain  there  is  greatquantity  of  it  in  Ireland, 
upon  slain  bodies,  laid  on  heaps  unburied.  The 
other  ingredients  are,  the  blood-stone  in  powder, ! 
and  some  other  things,  which  seem  to  have  a 
virtue  to  stanch  blood ;  as  also  the  moss  hath. ! 
And  the  description  of  the  whole  ointment  is  to  be  | 
found  in  the  chymical  dispensatory  of  CrolHus. 
Secondly,  the  same  kind  of  ointment  applied  to ' 
the  hurt  itself  worketh  not  the  effect ;  but  only ' 
applied  to  the  weapon.  Thirdly,  which  I  like 
weil,  they  do  not  observe  the  confecting  of  the 
ointment  under  any  certain  constellation ;  which 
commonly  is  the  excuse  of  magical  medicines 
when  they  fail,  that  they  were  not  made  under  a 


fit  figure  of  heaven.  Fourthly,  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  weapon,  though  the  party  hurt  be  at  great 
distance.  FifUily,  it  seemeth  the  imagination  of 
the  party  to  be  cured  is  not  needful  to  coocor; 
for  it  may  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
party  wounded :  and  thus  much  has  been  tried, 
that  the  ointment,  for  experiment's  sake,  hath 
been  wiped  off  the  weapon,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  party  hurt,  and  presently  the  part^ 
hurt  hath  been  in  great  rage  of  pain,  till  the 
weapon  was  re-anointed.  Sixthly,  it  is  affirmed, 
that  if  you  cannot  get  the  weapon,  yet  if  yoa 
put  an  instrument  of  iron  or  wood,  resembling 
the  weapon,  into  the  wound,  whereby  it  bleed- 
eth,  the  anointing  of  that  instrument  will  serve 
and  work  the  effect.  This  I  doubt  should  be  a 
device  to  keep  this  strange  form  of  cure  in  request 
and  use ;  because  many  times  you  cannot  come 
by  the  weapon  itself.  Seventhly,  the  wound 
must  be  at  first  washed  clean  with  white  wine, 
or  the  party's  own  water;  and  then  bound  up 
close  in  fine  linen,  and  no  more  dressing  renewed 
till  it  be  whole.  Eighthly,  the  sword  itself  most 
be  wrapped  up  close,  as  far  as  the  ointment 
goeth,  that  it  taketh  no  wind.  Ninthly,  the 
ointment,  if  you  wipe  it  off  from  the  sword  and 
keep  it,  will  serve  again ;  and  rather  increase  in 
virtue  than  diminish.  Tenthly,  it  will  cure  in  far 
shorter  time  than  ointments  of  wounds  commonly 
do.  Lastly,  it  will  cure  a  beast,  as  well  as  a  man, 
which  I  like  best  of  all  the  rest,  because  it  sub*, 
j«H;teth  the  matter  to  an  easy  trial. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  secret  properties* 

999.  I  would  have  men  know,  that  though  I 
reprehend  the  easy  passing  over  the  causes  of 
things,  by  ascribing  them  to  secret  and  hidden 
virtues,  and  proprieties,  for  this  hath  arrested  and 
laid  asleep  all  true  inquiry  and  indications,  yet  I 
do  not  understand,  but  that  in  the  practical  part 
of  knowledge,  much  will  be  left  to  experience  and 
probation,  whereunto  indication  cannot  so  fully 
reach :  and  this  not  only  in  specie,  but  in  indivi- 
duo.  So  in  physic;  if  you  will  cure  the  jaun- 
dice, it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  medicine 
must  not  be  cooling ;  for  that  will  hinder  the  open- 
ing which  the  disease  requireth  :  that  it  must  not  be' 
hot;  for  that  will  exasperate  choler:  that  it  most 
go  to  the  gall ;  for  there  is  the  obstruction  which 
causeth  the  disease,  &c.  But  you  must  receive  from 
experience  that  powder  of  Chamcepytis,  or  the 
like,  drunk  in  beer,  is  good  for  the  jaundice.  So 
again  a  wise  physician  doth  not  continue  still  the 
same  medicine  to  a  patient;  but  he  will  vary,  if 
the  first  medicine  doth  not  apparently  saceeed : 
for  of  those  remedies  that  are  good  for  the  jaundice, 
stone,  agues,  &c.,  that  will  do  good  in  one  body 
which  will  not  do  good  in  another;  according  to 
the  correspondence  the  medicine  hath  to  the  Indi* 
vidual  body. 
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Jhjwi  immf  mHiary  UmdUng  tiU  general  tyn^aihy 
ef  wtenU  tpiriie. 
1000.  Tlie  deligfat  which  men  have  in  popalar- 
iq^t  frnMy  hoDOiir,  rabmiiaiont  and  rabjection  of 
oOhv  men**  minds,  wills,  or  a^ections,  althoagfa 
IImm  things  may  be  desired  for  other  ends,  seem- 
•di  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  without  contemplation 
of  eonseqoenoe,  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  na- 
IWB  of  man.  lliis  thing,  surely,  is  not  without 
MMM  signification,  as  if  all  spirits  and  souls  of 


men  came  forth  out  of  one  divine  limbus ;  else 
why  should  men  be  so  much  affected  with  that 
which  others  think  or  say  t  The  best  temper  of 
minds  desireth  good  name  and  true  honour:  the 
lighter,  popularity  and  applause:  the  more  de- 
praved, subjection  and  tyranny;  as  is  seen  in 
great  conquerors  and  troublers  of  the  world :  and 
yet  more  in  arch-heretics ;  for  the  introduction  of 
new  doctrines  is  likewise  an  affectation  of  tyranny 
over  the  understandings  and  beliefs  of  men. 
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TRACTS  RELATING  TO  SCOTLAND. 


A  BRIEF  DISCOURSE 

or  THB 

HAPPY  UNION  OF  THE  KINGDOMS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

DIDIOATKD  Iir  PRITATK  TO  Hit  MAJI8TT.* 


I  DO  uot  find  it  strange,  excellent  king,  that 
when  Heraclitus,  he  that  was  surnamed  the  ob- 
scure, had  set  forth  a  certain  book,  which  is  not 
now  extant,  many  men  took  it  for  a  discourse  of 
nature,  and  numy  others  took  it  for  a  treatise  of 
policy.  For  there  is  a  great  affinity  and  consent 
between  the  rules  of  nature,  and  the  true  rules  of 
policy :  the  one  being  nothing  else  but  an  order 
in  the  goTemment  of  the  world :  and  the  other  an 
order  in  the  goTemment  of  an  estate.  And  there- 
fore the  education  and  erudition  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  was  in  a  science  which  was  termed  by 
a  name  then  of  great  leyerence,  but  now  degene- 
rate and  taken  in  the  ill  part.  For  the  Persian 
magic,  which  was  the  secret  literature  of  their 
kings,  was  an  application  of  the  contemplations 
and  obserrations  of  nature  unto  a  sense  politic ; 
taking  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
branches  and  passages  of  them,  as  an  original  or 
first  model,  whence  to  take  and  describe  a  copy 
and  imitation  for  goyemment 

After  this  manner  the  foresaid  instructors  set 
before  their  kings  the  examples  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  rest,  which 
have  great  glory  and  veneration,  but  no  rest  or 
intermission :  being  in  a  perpetual  office  of  mo- 
tion, for  the  cherishing,  in  turn  and  in  course,  of 
inferior  bodies:  expressing  likewise  the  true 
manner  of  the  motions  of  goremment,  which, 
though  they  ought  to  be  swift  and  rapid  in  re- 
spect of  despatch  and  occasions,  yet  are  they  to  be 
constant  and  regular,  without  wayering  or  confu- 
sion. 

80  did  they  represent  unto  them  how  the  hea- 
Tens  do  not  enrich  themselyes  by  the  earth  and 
the  seas,  nor  keep  no  dead  stock,  nor  untouched 
treasures  of  that  they  draw  to  them  from  below ; 
but  whatsoever  moisture  they  do  levy  and  take 
from  both  elements  in  vapours,  they  do  spend  and 
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tarn  back  again  in  showers,  only  holding  ani 
storing  them  up  for  a  time,  to  the  end  to  issue  ud 
distribute  them  in  season. 

But  chiefly,  they  did  express  and  expound  unto 
them  that  fundamental  law  of  nature,  whereby  all 
things  do  subsist  and  are  preserved :  which  IS9 
that  every  thing  in  nature,  although  it  hath  its 
private  and  particular  affiMstion  and  appetite,  and 
doth  follow  and  pursue  the  same  in  small  mo> 
ments,  and  when  it  is  free  and  delivered  fiom 
more  general  and  common  respects ;  yet,  never- 
theless,  when  there  is  question  or  case  for  siis^ 
taining  of  the  more  general,  they  forsake  their 
own  particularities,  and  attend  and  conspire  to 
uphold  the  public. 

So  we  see  the  iron  in  small  quantity  will  a^ 
cend  and  approach  to  the  loadstone  upon  a  parti- 
cular sympathy :  but  if  it  be  any  quantity  of  mo- 
ment, it  leaveth  its  appetite  of  amity  to  the  load- 
stone, and,  like  a  good  patriot,  falleth  to  the 
earth,  which  is  the  place  and  region  of  massy 
bodies. 

So  again,  the  water  and  other  like  bodies  do 
fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is,  as 
was  said,  their  region  or  country ;  and  yet  we  sea 
nothing  more  usual  in  all  water-works  and  so- 
gines,  than  that  the  water,  rather  than  to  suflar 
any  distraction  or  disunion  in  nature,  will  aseendy 
forsaking  the  love  to  its  own  region  or  coontryt 
and  applying  itself  to  the  body  next  adjoining. 

But  it  were  too  long  a  digression  to  proceed  to 
more  examples  of  this  kind.  Your  majesty  yoor- 
self  did  fall  upon  a  passage  of  this  nature  in  yov 
gracious  speech  of  thanks  unto  your  eouneily 
when,  acknowledging  princely  their  vigilaness 
and  well-deservings,  it  pleased  yon  to  note,  thai  it 
was  a  success  and  event  above  the  course  of  natmrs 
to  have  so  great  change  with  so  great  a  quiet :  few 
much  as  sudden  mutations,  as  well  in  state  m  la 
nature,  are  rarely  without  violence  and  pertnilw 
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tffln:  90  as  stOl  I  conelnde  there  is,  as  was  said, 
m  eongruity  between  the  principles  of  nature  and 
polley.  And  lest  that  instance  may  seem  to  op- 
p<»e  to  this  assertion,  I  may,  even  in  that  particu- 
lOf  with  yoifr  majesty's  faTour,  ofTer  unto  yon  a 
type  or  pattern  in  nature,  much  resembling  this 
event  in  yoor  state ;  namely,  earthquakes,  which 
mniy  of  them  bring  ever  much  terror  and  wonder, 
bat  no  actual  hurt;  the  earth  trembling  for  a 
aoment,  and  suddenly  stablishing  in  perfect  quiet 
SB  it  was  before. 

This  knowledge,  &en,  of  making  tiie  goyem- 
ment  of  the  world  a  mirror  for  the  goyernment  of 
a  state,  being  a  wisdom  almost  lost,  whereof  the 
reason  I  take  to  be  because  of  the  difficulty  for 
one  man  to  embrace  both  philosophies,  I  haye 
thooght  good  to  make  some  proof,  as  far  as  my 
weakness  and  the  straits  of  time  will  suffer,  to 
veime  in  the  handling  of  one  particular,  where- 
with now  I  most  humbly  present  your  majesty : 
for  sorely,  as  hath  been  said,  it  is  a  form  of  dis- 
eonrse  anciently  used  towards  kings;  and  to 
what  king  should  it  be  more  proper  than  to  a  king 
tfiat  is  studious  to  conjoin  contemplatiye  yirtue 
•nd  aetiTe  yirtue  together  t 

Your  majesty  is  the  first  king  that  had  the  ho- 
lUNir  to  be  M  lapis  angularis  ;**  to  unite  these  two 
mighty  and  warlike  nations  of  England  and  Scot- 
land nnder  one  soyereignty  and  monarchy.  It  doth 
not  appear  by  the  rc^pords  and  memoirs  of  any  true 
history,  or  scarcely  by  the  fiction  and  pleasure  of 
any  fabnloas  narration  or  tradition,  that  eyer,  of  any 
antiquity,  this  island  of  Great  Britain  was  united 
nnder  one  king  before  this  day.  And  yet  there  be 
no  mountains  nor  races  of  hills,  there  be  no  seas  or 
gnat  rivers,  there  is  no  diyersity  of  tongue  or  lan- 
guage that  hath  invited  or  provoked  this  ancient  se- 
paration or  divorce.  The  lot  of  Spain  was  to  have 
Ae  several  kingdoms  of  that  continent,  Portugal 
udy  excepted,  to  be  united  in  an  age  not  long 
past;  and  now  in  our  age  that  of  Portugal  also, 
which  vras  the  last  that  held  out,  to  be  in- 
eutpoiate  with  the  rest  The  lot  of  France 
luth  been,  much  about  the  same  time,  like- 
wfaa.  to  have  rs-annexed  nnto  that  crown 
the  several  duchies  and  portions  which  were 
in  former  times  dismembered.  The  lot  of  this 
island  is  the  last  reserved  for  your  majesty^s 
Imppy  times,  by  the  special  providence  and  favour 
of  God«  who  hath  brought  your  mijesty  to  this 
happy  conjunction  with  the  great  consent  of 
kearta,  and  in  the  strength  of  your  years,  and  in 
tiie  maturity  of  your  experience.  It  lesteth  but 
that,  as  I  promised,  I  set  before  your  mi\jesty*s 
princely  consideration,  the  grounds  of  nature 
tooeliing  the  union  and  commixture  of  bodies, 
and  the  correspondence  which  they  have  with  the 
grennds  of  poUcy  in  the  eoi^nnction  of  states  and 
Uafdoms. 

First,  therefore,  that  position,  <«Vls  nnlta  fop- 


tior,^  being  one  of  the  common  notions  of  the  mind, 
needeth  not  much  to  be  induced  or  illustrated. 

We  see  the  sun  when  he  entereth,  and  while 
he  continueth  under  the  sigrn  of  Leo,  causeth 
more  vehement  heats  than  when  he  is  in  Cancer, 
what  time  his  beams  are  nevertheless  more  per- 
pendicular. The  reason  whereof,  in  great  part, 
hath  been  truly  ascribed  to  the  conjunction  and 
coitadiation,  in  that  place  of  heaven,  of  the  sun 
with  tlie  four  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  Sinus, 
Canicula,  Cor  Leonis,  and  Cauda  Leonis. 

So  the  moon  likewise,  by  ancient  tradition, 
while  she  is  in  the  same  sign  of  Leo,  is  said  to  be 
at  the  heart,  which  is  not  for  any  affinity  which 
that  place  of  heaven  can  have  virith  that  part  of 
man^s  body,  but  only  because  the  moon  is  then, 
by  reason  of  the  conjunction  and  nearness  with 
the  stars  aforenamed,  in  greatest  strength  of  in- 
fluence, and  so  worketh  upon  that  part  in  inferior 
bodies,  which  is  most  vital  and  principal. 

So  we  see  waters  and  liquors,  in  small  quan- 
tity, do  easily  putrefy  and  corrupt ;  but  in  large 
quantity  subsist  long,  by  reason  of  the  strength 
they  receive  by  union. 

So  in  earthquakes,  the  more  general  do  little 
hurt,  by  reason  of  the  united  weight  which  they 
offer  to  subvert ;  but  narrow  and  particular  earth- 
quakes have  many  times  overturned  whole  towns 
and  cities. 

So  then  this  point  touching  the  force  of  union 
is  evident:  and  therefore  it  is  more  fit  to  speak  of 
the  manner  of  union:  wherein  again  it  will  not 
be  pertinent  to  handle  one  kind  of  union,  which  is 
union  by  victory,  when  one  body  doth  merely 
subdue  another,  and  converteth  the  same  into  its 
own  nature,  extinguishing  and  expulsing  what 
part  soever  of  it  it  cannot  overcome.  As  when 
the  fire  converteth  the  wood  into  fire,  purg- 
ing away  the  smoke  and  the  ashes  as  unapt 
matter  to  inflame :  or  when  the  body  of  a  living 
creature  doth  convert  and  assimilate  food  and 
nourishment,  purging  and  expelling  whatsoever 
it  cannot  convert.  For  these  representations  do 
answer  m  matter  of  policy  to  union  of  countries 
by  conquest,  where  the  conquering  state  doth 
extinguish,  extirpate,  and  expulse  any  part  of  the 
state  conquered,  which  it  findeth  so  contrary  as 
it  cannot  alter  and  convert  it.  And,  therefore, 
leaving  violent  unions.  We  will  consider  only  of 
natural  unions. 

The  difference  is  excellent  which  the  best  ob- 
servers in  nature  do  take  between  *«  compositio*' 
and  *»mistio,''  putting  together,  and  mingling*, 
the  one  being  but  a  conjunction  of  bodies  in 
place,  the  other  in  quality  and  consent :  the  one 
the  mother  of  sedition  and  alteration,  the  other  of 
peace  and  continuance:  the  one  father  a  confusion 
than  a  union,  the  other  properly  a  umon« 
Therefore  we  see  those  bodies,  which  they  call 
^imperfecle  mista,*^  last  not,  but  are  speedily 
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dissolired.  For  take,  for  example,  snow  or  froth, 
which  are  compositions  of  air  and  water,  and  in 
them  you  may  behold  how  easily  they  sever  and 
dissoWe,  the  water  closing  together  and  exclud- 
ing the  air. 

So  those  three  bodies  which  the  alchymists  do 
so  much  celebrate  as  the  three  principles  of 
things;  that  is  to  say,  earth,  water,  and  oil, 
which  it  pleaseth  them  to  term  salt,  mercury,  and 
sulphur,  we  see,  if  they  be  united  only  by  com- 
position or  putting  together,  how  weakly  and 
rudely  they  do  incorporate :  for  water  and  earth 
make  but  an  imperfect  slime;  and  if  they  he 
forced  together  by  agitation,  yet,  upon  a  little 
settling,  the  earth  resideth  in  the  bottom.  So 
water  and  oil,  though  by  agitation  it  be  brought 
into  an  ointment,  yet  after  a  little  settling  the 
oil  will  float  on  the  top.  So  as  such  imperfect 
mixtures  continue  no  longer  than  they  are  forced ; 
and  still  in  the  end  the  worthiest  getteth  above. 

But  otherwise  it  is  of  perfect  mixtures.  For 
we  see  these  three  bodies,  of  earth,  water,  and 
oil,  when  they  are  joined  in  a  vegetable  or  mine- 
ral, they  are  so  united,  as,  without  great  subtlety 
of  art  and  force  of  extraction,  they  cannot  be  se- 
parated and  reduced  into  the  same  simple  bodies 
again.  So  as  the  difference  between  *«  composi- 
tion* and  «»mistio*'  clearly  set  down  is  this;  that 
»« compositio**  is  the  joining  or  putting  together 
of  bodies  without  a  new  form :  and  **  mistio*'  is  the 
joining  or  putting  together  of  bodies  under  a  new 
form :  for  the  new  form  is  **  commune  vinculum,'* 
and  without  that  the  old  forms  will  be  at  strife 
and  discord. 

Now,  to  reflect  this  light  of  nature  upon  matter 
of  estate ;  there  hath  been  put  in  practice  in  go- 
vernment these  two  several  kinds  of  policy  in 
uniting  and  conjoining  of  states  and  kingdoms ; 
the  one  to  retain  the  ancient  form  still  severed, 
and  only  conjoined  in  sovereignty ;  the  other  to 
superinduce  a  new  form,  agreeable  and  convenient 
to  the  entire  estate.  The  former  of  these  hath 
been  more  usual,  and  is  more  easy ;  but  the  latter 
is  more  happy.  For  if  a  man  do  attentively  re- 
volve histories  of  all  nations,  and  judge  truly 
thereupon,  he  will  make  this  conclusion,  that 
there  was  never  any  states  that  were  good  com- 
mixtures but  the  Romans ;  which,  because  it  was 
the  best  state  of  the  world,  and  is  the  best  exam- 
ple of  this  point,  we  will  chiefly  insist  thereupon. 

In  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  Virgil  bringeth  in 
Jupiter,  by  way  of  oracle  or  prediction,  speaking 
of  the  mixture  of  the  Trojans  and  the  Italians : 

SennoMni  Aowmli  pfttrfaini  moresqiM  taaebont  t 
Otqne  Mt,  nonen  erit ;  eonmlitl  eorpora  tantam 
Balwldtnt  Taoeri  i  noraM  rkoiqiM  wauuonm 
A4Jtclam  teelunqaa  omnet  «bo  ore  Latinoa. 
ffine  faaoB,  Aoaonlo  mlztam  qaod  •aafulne  target, 
■apra  iMMBlaea,  anpra  Ire  Deoa  pietata  Ttdebli. 

JISa.zll.8H. 

Wherein  Jupiter  maiceth  a  kind  of  partition  or 


distribution :  that  Italy  should  give  the  langoags 
and  the  laws ;  Troy  should  give  a  mixture  of  men, 
and  some  religious  rites ;  and  both  people  should 
meet  in  one  name  of  Latins. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  mingled 
upon  equal  terms:  wherein  the  interchange  went  so 
even,  that,  as  Livy  noteth,  the  one  nation  gave  the 
name  to  the  place,  the  other  to  the  people.  For 
Rome  continued  the  name,  but  the  people  were 
called  Quirites,  which  was  the  Sabine  word,  de- 
rived of  Cures,  the  country  of  Tatius. 

But  that  which  is  chiefly  to  be  noted  in  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  Roman  government; 
they  were  so  liberal  of  their  natnralixations,  as  in 
effect  they  made  perpetual  mixtures.  For  the 
manner  was  to  grant  the  same,  not  only  to  parti- 
cular persons,  but  to  families  and  lineages ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  to  whole  cities  and  countries. 
So  as  in  the  end  it  came  to  that,  that  Rome  was 
(« communis  patria,**  as  some  of  the  civiliant 
call  it. 

So  we  read  of  St.  Paul,  after  he  had  been 
beaten  with  rods,  and  thereupon  charged  the 
officer  with  the  violation  of  the  privilege  of  m 
citizen  of  Rome ;  the  captain  said  to  him,  *•  Art 
thou  then  a  Roman  t  That  privilege  hath  cost  me 
dear."  To  whom  St.  Paul  replied,  **  But  I  was 
so  bom  ;**  and  yet,  in  another  place,  St.  Panl 
professeth  himself,  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  tribe: 
so  as  it  is  manifest  that  softie  of  his  anoeston 
were  naturalized ;  and  so  it  was  conveyed  tohin 
and  their  other  descendants. 

So  we  read  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  despitet 
that  was  done  to  Julius  Cesar,  that  whereas  ha 
obtained  naturalization  for  a  city  in  Gaul,  one  of 
the  city  was  beaten  with  rods  of  the  oonsal  Mar- 
cell  us. 

So  we  read  in  Tacitus,  that  in  the  Emperor 
Claudiu8*s  time,  the  nation  of  Gaul,  that  put 
which  is  called  Comata,  the  wilder  part,  wers 
suitors  to  be  made  capable  of  the  honoor  of  being 
senators  and  officers  of  Rome.  His  words  are 
these :  ^  Cum  de  supplendo  senatu  agitaretnr  pri- 
moresque  Gallic,  qua  Comata  appellata  foodera,  el 
civitatem  Romanam  pridem  assecuti,  Jui  adipi»> 
cendorum  in  urbe  honorum  expeterent :  multns  ea 
super  re  variusque  rumor,  et  studils  diversis,  ap«d 
principem  certabatur.*'  And  in  the  end,  after  long 
debate,  it  was  ruled  they  should  be  admitted. 

So,  likewise,  the  authority  of  Nicholas  Biacht^ 
vel  seemeth  not  to  be  contemned ;  who,  inqairinf 
the  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  empirs, 
doth  give  judgment;  there  was  not  one  giealsr 
than  this,  that  the  state  did  so  eanly  compomid 
and  incorporate  with  strangers. 

It  is  true,  that  most  estates  and  kingdomi  hsm 
taken  the  other  course:  of  which  thb  efieet  Intli 
followed,  that  the  addition  of  further  empire  wai 
territory  hath  been  rather  matter  of  bniden,  tkaa 
matter  of  strength  unto  them :  yea,  and,  fiutkfTi  H 
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I  kept  aiiTe  the  seeds  and  roots  of  revolts  and 
labellions  for  many  ages ;  as  we  may  see  in  a  fresh 
■nd  notable  example  of  the  kingrdon  of  Arragon : 
whieht  though  it  were  united  to  Castile  by  mai^ 
riagBy  and  not  by  conquest,  and  so  descended  in 
hereditary  union  by  the  space  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years;  yet,  because  it  was  continned  in 
a  diTided  goremment,  and  not  well  incorporated 
and  cemented  with  the  other  crowns,  entered  into 
a  rebellion  upon  point  of  their  *«  fueros,'*  or  liber- 
tiesv  now  of  very  late  years. 

Now,  to  speak  briefly  of  the  several  parts  of 
that  form,  whereby  states  and  kingdoms  are  per- 
fectly united,  they  are,  besides  the  sovereignty 
ilselft  four  in  number;  union  in  name,  union  in 
langiiage,  union  in  laws,  union  in  employments. 
-  For  name,  though  it  seem  but  a  superficial  and 
oalvrard  matter,  yet  it  carrieth  much  impression 
and  enchantment:  the  general  and  common  name 
of  Givcta  made  the  Greeks  always  apt  to  unite, 
Ihoagh  otherwise  full  of  divisions  amongst  them- 
aalves,  against  other  nations  whom  they  called 
bailMiToiis.  Tlie  Helvetian  name  is  no  small  band 
to  knit  together  their  leagues  and  confederacies 
the  faster.  The  common  name  of  Spain,  no 
4oabt,  hath  been  a  special  means  of  the  better 
anion  and  conglutination  of  the  several  kingdoms 
of  Castile,  Arragon,  Granada,  Navarre,  Yalentia, 
Catalonia,  and  the  rest,  comprehending  also  now 
lately  Portugal. 

For  language,  K  is  not  needful  to  insist  upon  it; 
beeanse  both  your  maje8ty*8  kingdoms  are  of  one 
langnage,  though  of  several  dialects ;  and  the  dif- 
fereoce  b  so  small  between  them,  as  promiseth 
fatfaOT  an  enriching  of  one  language  than  a  conti- 

For  laws,  which  are  the  principal  sinews  of 
government,  they  be  of  three  natures;  **jura,'* 
whieh  I  will  term  freedoms  or  abilities,  ^Meges,'* 


For  abilities  and  freedoms,  they  were  amongst 
tfia  Romans  of  four  kinds,  or  rather  degrees. 
M  Joa  eonnubii,  jus  civitatis,  jus  suflragii,*'  and 
M  jus  petitionis**  or  *'  honorum.*'  **  Jus  connubii^^ 
ia  a  thing  in  these  times  out  of  use :  for  marriage 
ia  open  between  all  diversities  of  nations.  **Jub 
dvitatia**  answereth  to  that  we  call  denization  or 
Hiaraliaation.  «( Jus  suffragii**  answereth  to  the 
vsiea  in  parliament.  *«  Jus  petitionis*'  answereth 
to  place  in  council  or  office.  And  the  Romans  did 
■any  tiroes  sever  these  freedoms ;  granting  •*  Jus 
aoanabii,  sine  civitate,*'  and  **civitatem,  sine 
■affiragio,**  and  **  suffragium,  sine  jure  petitionis,** 
whieh  VFSS  commonly  with  them  the  last 

For  those  we  called  **  leges,"  it  is  a  matter  of 
eoiioatty  and  inconveniency ,  to  seek  either  to  extir- 
pata  all  particular  customs,  or  to  draw  all  subjects 
to  one  place  or  resort  of  judicature  and  session.  It 
nCceth  there  be  a  uniformity  in  the  principal  and 
fendamental  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil : 
Ur  in  this  point  the  rale  hddeth  which  was  pro- 


nounced by  an  ancient  father,  touching  the  diveisity 
of  rites  in  the  church ;  for  finding  the  vesture  of 
the  queen  in  the  psalm,  which  did  prefigure  the 
church,  was  of  divers  colours;  and  finding  again 
that  Christ's  coat  was  without  a  seam,  he  con* 
eluded  well, «« in  vests  varietas  sit,  scissura  non 
sit," 

For  manners :  a  consent  in  them  is  to  be  sought 
industriously,  but  not  to  be  enforced :  for  nothing 
amongst  people  breedeth  so  much  pertinacy  in 
holding  their  customs,  as  sudden  and  violent  ofifer 
to  remove  them. 

And  as  for  employments,  it  is  no  more  but  an 
indifferent  hand,  and  execution  of  that  verse : 

Tros,  Tyrluqae  mibi  bvIIo  diflcrlnfaM  agetar. 

There  remaineth  only  to  remember  out  of  tlie 
grounds  of  nature  the  two  conditions  of  perfect 
mixture;  whereof  the  former  is  time:  for  the 
natural  philosophers  say  well,  that  *•  compoeitio" 
is  ''opus  hominis"  and  "mistio  opus  nature." 
For  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  make  a  fit  application 
of  bodies  together :  but  the  perfect  fermentation  and 
incorporation  of  them  must  be  left  to  time  and 
nature ;  and  unnatural  hasting  thereof  doth  disturb 
the  work,  and  not  despatch  it. 

So  we  see,  afler  the  gnd  is  put  into  the  stock 
and  b6und,  it  must  be  left  to  time  and  nature  to 
make  that «« continuum,"  which  at  the  first  was  but 
"contiguum."  And  it  is  not  any  continual  press- 
ing or  thrusting  together  that  will  prevent  nature's 
season,  but  rather  hinder  it.  And  so  in  liquors, 
those  commixtures  which  are  at  the  first  troubled, 
grow  after  clear  and  settled  by  the  benefit  of  rest 
and  time. 

The  second  condition  is,  that  the,  greater  draw 
the  less.  So  we  see  when  two  lights  do  meet, 
the  greater  doth  darken  and  dim  the  less.  And 
when  a  smaller  river  runneth  into  a  greater,  it 
loseth  both  its  name  and  stream.  And  hereof,  to 
conclude,  we  see  an  excellent  example  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  contained  two  tribes ;  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
contained  ten.  King  David  reigned  over  Judah 
for  certain  years ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Ishbo- 
sheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  obtained  likewise  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  This  union  continued  in  him, 
and  likewise  in  his  son  Solomon,  by  the  space  of 
'  seventy  years,  at  least,  between  them  both :  but 
'  yet,  because  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  was  kept  still 
in  Judah,  and  so  the  less  sought  to  draw  the 
'  greater:  upon  the  first  occasion  offered,  the  king- 
doms brake  again,  and  so  continued  ever  after. 

llius  having  in  all  humbleness  made  oblation  to 
your  majesty  of  these  simple  fruits  of  my  devotion 
and  studies,  I  do  wish,  and  do  wish  it  not  in  the 
nature  of  an  impossibility,  to  my  apprehension, 
that  this  happy  union  of  your  majesty's  two  kiufi^ 
doms  of  England  and  Scotland,  may  be  in  as  good 
an  hour  and  under  the  like  divine  providence,  as 
that  was  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabinet . 
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YovR  majesty,  being,  I  doubt  not,  directed  end 
conducted  by  a  better  oracle  than  that  which  was 
given  for  light  to  iEneas  in  his  peregrination, 
*«  Antiqnam  ezquirite  matrem,"  hath  a  royal,  and 
indeed  an  heroical  desire  to  reduce  these  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  unity 
of  their  ancient  mother  kingdom  of  Britain, 
Wiierein,  as  I  would  gladly  applaud  unto  your 
majesty,  or  sing  aloud  that  hymn  or  anthem, «« Sic 
itur  ad  astra;**  so,  in  a  more  soil  and  submissiTe 
Toice,  I  must  necessarily  remember  unto  your 
majesty  that  warning  or  cayeat,  «*Ardua  qun 
pulchra  :*'  it  is  an  action  that  requireth,  yea,  and 
needeth  much,  not  only  of  your  majesty's  wisdom, 
but  of  your  felicity.  In  this  argument  I  presumed 
at  your  majesty's  first  entrance  to  write  a  few 
lines,  indeed  scholastically  and  speculatively,  and 
not  actively  or  politicly,  as  I  held  it  fit  for  me  at 
that  time ;  when  neither  your  majesty  was  in  that 
your  desire  declared,  nor  myself  in  that  service 
used  or  trusted.  But  now  that  both  your  majesty 
hath  opened  your  desire  and  purpose  with  much 
admiration,  even  of  those  who  give  it  not  so  full 
an  approbation,  and  that  myself  was  by  the  Com- 
mons graced  with  the  first  vote  of  all  the  Com- 
mons selected  for  that  cause ;  not  in  any  estima- 
tion of  my  ability,  for  therein  so  wise  an  assembly 
could  not  be  so  much  deceived,  but  in  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  extreme  labours  and  integrity;  in 
that  business  I  thought  myself  every  way  bound, 
both  in  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  in  trust  to  that 
house  of  parliament,  and  in  consent  to  the  matter 
itself,  and  in  conformity  to  mine  own  travels  and 
beginnings,  not  to  neglect  any  pains  that  may 
tend  to  the  furtherance  of  so  excellent  a  work ; 
wherein  I  will  endeavour  that  that  which  I  shall 
set  down  be  •« nihil  minus  quam  verba:"  for 
length  and  ornament  of  speech  axe  to  be  used  for 
persuasion  of  multitudes,  and  not  for  information 
of.  kings ,  especially  such  a  king  as  is  the  only 
instance  that  ever  I  knew  to  make  a  man  of 
Plato's  opinion,  »*  that  all  knowledge  is  but  re- 
membrance, and  that  the  mind  of  man  knoweth 
dll  things,  and  demandeth  only  to  have  her  own 
notions  excited  and  awaked  :'*  which  your  ma- 
jf^tv's  rare  and  indeed  singular  gift  and  faculty 
of  swift  apprshensiont  and  infinity  expansion  or 
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multiplieation  of  another  man*s  knowledge  by 
your  own,  as  I  have  often  observed,  so  I  did  exi- 
tremely  admire  in  Goodwin's  cause,  being  a  mal> 
ter  full  of  secrets  and  mysteries  of  our  laws» 
merely  new  unto  you,  and  quite  out  of  the  path  of  > 
your  education,  r^ing,  and  conferenee :  wheieiny 
nevertheless,  upon  a  spark  of  light  given,  your 
majesty  took  in  so  dexterously  and  profoundly,  as 
if  you  had  been  indeed  ^anima  legis,"  not  <nily 
in  execution,  but  in  understanding:  the  rensem- 
brance  whereof,  as  it  will  never  be  out  of  my 
mind,  so  it  will  always  be  a  warning  to  me  to 
seek,  rather  to  excite  your  judgment  briefly,  than 
to  inform  it  tediously;  and  if  in  a  matter  of  that- 
nature,  how  much  more  in  this,  wherein  yew 
princely  cogitations  have  wrought  themselves,  and 
been  conversant,  and  wherein  the  principal  light 
proceeded  from  yourself. 

And  therefore  my  purpose  is  only  to  break  ikM 
matter  of  the  union  into  certain  short  artieles  and 
questions,  and  to  make  a  certain  kind  of  anatomy. 
or  analysis  of  the  parts  and  members  thereof:  no4 
that  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  questions  whieh 
I  now  shall  open,  were  fit  to  be  in  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  commissioners  propounded.  For  I 
hold  nothing  so  great  an  enemy  to  good  reaolotieBv 
as  the  making  of  too  many  questions;  especially 
in  assemblies  which  consist  of  many.  For  prinoss, 
for  avoiding  of  distraction,  must  take  many  things 
by  way  of  admittance;  and  if  questions  must  be 
made  of  them,  rather  to  sufier  them  to  arise  frsm 
others,  than  to  grace  them  and  authorise  them  as 
propounded  from  themselves.  But  unto  your 
majesty's  private  consideration,  to  whom  it  my 
be  better  sort  with  me  rather  to  speak  as  a  !•- 
membrancer  than  as  a  counsellor,  I  have  thoo^^ 
good  to  lay  before  you  all  the  branches,  linsap 
ments,  and  degrees  of  this  nnion,  that  upon  the 
view  and  cons^ration  of  them  and  their  cirem- 
stances,  your  majesty  may  the  mors  eleariy  dis» 
com,  and  more  readily  call  to  mind  which  of  them 
is  to  be  embraced,  and  which  to  be  lejeeted :  and 
of  these,  which  are  to  be  aeeepted,  which  of  tbtm 
is  presently  to  be  proceeded  in,  and  whiok  to  be 
put  over  to  farther  time*  And  again,  whidi  of 
them  shall  require  authority  of  parliament,  wad- 
which  are  fitter  to  be  efieeled  by  your  m^jsely^i 
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fofpl  power  and  ptteOg»tiVc;or  by  other  policies 
or  means;  and,  lastlj,  which  of  them  is  liker  to 
pass  with  difficoltj  and  contradiction,  and  which 
with  more  facility  and  smootlmess* 

FiiBt,  therefore,  to  begin  with  that  question, 
that,  I  snppose,  ndll  be  oat  of  question. 

Whe^er  it  be  not  meet,  that  the  statates, 
which  were  made  teaching  Scotland  or  tlie  Scot* 
tish  nation,  while  the  kingdoms  stood  severed,  be 
repealed  1 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  diversity  in  these ;  for  some 
of  these  laws  consider  Scotland  as  an  enemy's 
ooanCry;  other  laws  consider  it  as  a  foreign 
coantry  only :  as,  for  example,  the  law  of  Rich. 
IL  anno  7,  which  prohibiteth  all  armoar  or  yictual 
to  be  carried  to  S<M>tland ;  and  the  law  of  7  of  K. 
Henry  YU.  that  enacteth  all  the  Scottish  men  to 
depart  the  realm  within  a  time  prefixed.  Both 
these  laws,  and  some  others,  respect  Scotland  as 
meoontry  of  hostility:  bat  die  law  of  39  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  that  endaeth  Berwick  with  the  liberty 
of  a  staple,  where  all  Scottish  merchandises 
•hoold  resort  that  should  be  uttered  for  England, 
and  likewise  all  English  merchandises  that  should 
be  ottered  for  Scotland ;  this  law  beholdeth  Scot- 
land only  as  a  foreign  nation ;  and  not  so  much 
neither;  for  there  have  been  erected  staples  in 
towns  of  England  for  some  commodities,  with  an 
•xehiaion  and  restriction  of  other  parts  of  England. 

Bat  this  is  a  matter  of  the  least  difficulty ;  your 
najeaty  shall  haye  a  calendar  made  of  the  laws, 
and  a  brief  of  the  effect;  and  so  you  may  judge 
of  them :  and  the  like  or  reciproque  is  to  be  done 
by  Scotland  for  such  laws  as  they  haye  concern- 
ing England  and  the  English  nation. 

The  second  question  is,  what  laws,  customs, 
commissions,  officers,  garrisons,  and  the  like,  are 
to  be  put  down,  discontinued,  or  taken  away  upon 
the  borders  of  both  realms  t 

To  this  point,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  ordera  of  the  marches,  I  can  say  the  less. 

Herein  falleth  that  question,  whether  that  the 
tenants,  who  hold  their  tenants'  rights  in  a  greater 
freedom  and  exemption,  in  consideration  of  their 
oerrioe  upon  the  borders,  and  that  the  countries 
themselyes,  which  are  in  the  same  respect  dis- 
charged of  subsidies  and  taxes,  should  not  now  be 
brought  to  be  in  one  degree  with  other  tenants  and 
countries ;  ••  nam  cessante  causa,  tollitur  effectus  V* 
Wherein,  in  my  opinion,  some  tirae  would  be 
given;  "quia  adhnc  coram  messis  in  herba  est:'' 
but  some  present  ordinance  would  be  made  to  take 
effect  at  a  future  time,  considering  it  is  one  of  the 
gieatest  points  and  marks  of  the  division  of  the 
kingdoms.  And  because  reason  doth  dictate,  that 
the  principal  solution  of  continuity  was, 
I  the  heading  and  consolidating  plaster  should 
be  eldefly  applied ;  there  would  be  some  farther 
device  for  the  utter  and  perpetual  confounding  of 
i  imaginary  bounds,  as  your  majesty  termeth 
i:  and  therefore   it  would   be  conaidered, 


whether  it  were  not  convenient  to  plant  and  erect 
at  Carlisle  or  Berwick  some  council  or  court  of 
justice,  the  jurisdiction  ii^herebf  might  extend 
part  into  England  and  part  into  Scotland,  with  a' 
commission  not  to  proceed  precisely,  or  merely 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  either  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  but  mixedly,  according  to  instruc- 
tions by  your  majesty  to  be  set  down,  afler  the 
imitatioh  and  precedent  of  the  council  of  the 
marches  here  in  England,  erected  upon  the  onion 
ofWalest 

The  third  question  is  that  which  many  will 
make  a  great  question  of,  though  periiaps  your 
majesty  will  make  no  question  of  it;  and  that  is, 
whether  your  majesty  should  not  make  a  stop  or 
stand  here,  and  not  to  proceed  to  any  farther  union, 
contenting  yourself  with  the  two  former  articles 
or  points. 

For  it  will  be  said,  that  we  are  now  well, 
thanks  be  to  God  and  your  majesty,  and  the  state 
of  neither  kbgdom  is  to  be  repented  of;  and  that 
it  is  true  which  Hippocrates  saith,  that  («Sana 
corpora  difficile  medicationes  ferunt,"  it  is  better 
to  make  alterations  in  sick  bodies  than  in  sound. 
The  consideration  of  which  point  will  rest  upon 
these  two  branches :  what  inconveniences  will 
ensae  with  time,  if  the  realms  stand  as  they  are 
divided,  which  are  yet  not  found  nor  sprung  up. 
For  it  may  be  the  sweetness  of  your  majesty's 
firat  entrance,  and  the  great  benefit  that  both  na- 
tions have  felt  thereby,  hath  covered  many  incon- 
veniences :  which,  nevertheless,  be  your  majesty's 
government  never  so  gracious  and  politic,  con- 
tinuance of  time  and  the  accidents  of  time  may 
breed  and  discover,  if  the  kingdoms  stand  divided. 

The  second  branch  is;  allow  no  manifest  or 
important  peril  or  inconvenience  should  ensue  of 
the  continuing  of  the  kingdoms  divided,  yet,  on 
the  other  side,  whether  that  upon  the  farther 
uniting  of  them,  there  be  not  like  to  follow  that 
addition  and  increase  of  wealth  and  reputation,  as 
is  worthy  your  majesty's  virtues  and  fortune,  to 
be  the  author  and  founder  of,  for  the  advancement 
and  exaltation  of  your  majesty's  royal  posterity  in 
time  to  comet 

But,  admitting  that  your  majesty  should  proceed 
to  this  more  perfect  and  entire  union,  wherein 
your  majesty  may  say,  «*Majus  opus  moveo;"  to 
enter  into  the  parts  and  degrees  thereof,  I  think 
fit  fint  to  set  down,  as  in  a  brief  table,  in  what 
points  the  nations  stand  now  at  this  present  time 
already  united,  and  in  what  points  yet  still  se- 
vered and  divided,  that  your  majesty  may  the 
better  see  what  is  done,  and  what  is  to  be  done ; 
and  how  that  which  is  to  be  done  is  to  be  inferred 
upon  that  which  is  done. 

The  points  wherein  the  nations  stand  already 
united  are: 

In  sovereignty. 

In  the  relative  thereof,  which  is  sabjectioiL 

In  religion. 
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Li  contineot. 

Iq  language. 

And  now  lastly,  by  the  peace  by  year  majesty 
concladed  with  Spain,  in  leagoes  and  confedera- 
cies :  for  now  both  nations  have  the  same  friends 
and  the  same  enemies. 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  there  is  none  of  the  six 
points,  wherein  the  anion  is  perfect  and  consum- 
mate; but  eyery  of  them  hath  some  scruple  or 
rather  grain  of  separation  inwrapped  and  included 
in  them. 

For  the  soTereignty,  the  union  is  absolute  in 
your  majesty  and  your  generation;  but  if  it 
should  so  be,  which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 
defend,  that  your  issue  should  &il,  then  the  descent 
of  both  realms  djth  resort  to  the  several  lines  of 
the  soTeral  bloods  royal. 

For  subjection,!  take  the  law  of  England  to  be 
clear,  what  the  law  of  Scotland  is  I  know  not, 
that  all  Scotchmen  from  the  very  instant  of  your 
majesty's  reign  begun  are  become  deniaens,  and 
the  M  post  nati*'  are  naturalised  subjects  of  Eng- 
land for  the  time  forwards :  for  by  our  laws  none 
can  be  an  alien  but  he  that  is  of  another  allegiance 
than  our  sovereign  lord  the  king's :  for  there  be 
but  two  sorts  of  aliens,  whereof  we  find  mention 
in  our  law,  an  alien  ami,  and  an  alien  enemy ; 
whereof  the  former  is  a  subject  of  a  state  in  amity 
with  the  king,  and  the  latter  a  subject  of  a  state 
in  hostility :  but  whether  he  be  one  or  other,  it  is 
an  essential  difference  unto  the  definition  of  an 
alien,  if  he  be  not  of  the  king's  allegiance;  as  we 
see  it  evidently  in  the  precedent  of  Ireland,  who, 
since  they  were  subjects  to  the  crown  of  England, 
have  ever  been  inheritable  and  capable  as  natural 
subjects:  and  yet  not  by  any  statute  or  act  of 
parliament,  but  merely  by  the  common  law,  and 
the  reason  the  eof.  So  as  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
every  subject  of  Scotland  was,  and  Is  in  like 
plight  and  degree,  since  your  majesty's  coming 
in,  as  if  your  majesty  had  granted  particularly 
your  letters  of  denization  or  naturalization  to  every 
of  them,  and  the  *«  post  nati"  wholly  natural. 
But  then,  on  the  other  side,  for  the  time  back- 
wards, and  for  those  that  were  «•  ante  nati,"  the 
blood  is  not  by  law  naturalized,  so  as  they  cannot 
take  it  by  descent  from  their  ancestors  without  act 
of  parliament :  and  therefore  in  this  point  there  is 
a  defect  in  the  union  of  subjection.  I 

For  matter  of  religion,  the  union  is  perfect  in 
points  of  doctrine;  but  in  matter  of  discipline  and 
government  it  b  imperfect.  I 

For  the  continent,  it  is  true  there  are  no  natural 
boundaries  of  mountains  or  seas,  or  navigable  | 
rivers;  but  yet  there  are  badges  and  memorials 
of  borders ;  of  which  points  I  have  spoken  before. 

For  the  language,  it  is  true  the  nations  are 
**  nnius  labii,"  and  have  not  the  first  curse  of  dis-  j 
union,  which  was  confusion  of  tongues,  whereby 
one  understood  not  another.    But  yet  the  dialect 
is  diffenng  and  it  remaineth  a  kind  of  mark  of 


distinction.  But  for  that,  ••tempoii  permitten- 
dum,"  it  is  to  be  left  to  time.  For  considering 
that  both  languages  do  concur  in  the  principal 
ofilce  and  duty  of  a  language,  which  is  to  make  a 
man's  self  underetood;  for  the  rest,  it  is  rather  to 
be  accounted,  as  was  said,  a  diveraity  of  dialect 
than  of  language:  and,  as  I  said  in  my  first 
writing,  it  is  like  to  bring  forth  the  enriching  of 
one  language,  by  compounding  and  taking  in  the 
proper  and  significant  words  of  either  tongue, 
rather  than  a  continuance  of  two  languages. 

For  leagues  and  confederacies,  it  is  true,  that 
neither  nation  is  now  in  hostility  with  any  stats, 
wherewith  the  other  nation  is  in  amity :  but  yet  so, 
as  the  leagues  and  treaties  have  been  concluded 
with  either  nation  respectively,  and  not  with 
both  jointly ;  which,  many  contain  some  diversity 
of  articles  of  straitness  of  amity  with  one  more 
than  with  the  other. 

But  many  of  these  mattera  may  perhaps  be  of 
that  kind,  as  may  fall  within  that  rule,  **  In  veste 
varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit." 

Now  to  descend  to  the  particular  points  where- 
in the  realms  stand  severed  and  divided,  over  and 
besides  the  former  six  points  of  separation,  which 
I  have  noted  and  placed  as  defects  or  abatements 
of  the  six  points  of  the  union,  and  therefore  shall 
not  need  to  be  repeated :  the  points,  I  say,  yet  re- 
maining, I  will  divide  into  external  and  intemaL 

The  external  points  therefore  of  the  separation 
are  four. 

1.  The  several  crowns,  I  mean  the  ceremonial 
and  material  crowns. 

3.  The  second  is  the  several  names,  styles,  oi 
appellations. 

3.  The  third  is  the  several  prints  of  the  seals* 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  several  stamps  or  marks 
of  the  coins  or  moneys. 

It  is  true,  that  the  external  are  in  some  respect 
and  parts  much  mingled  and  interlaced  with  con- 
siderations internal ;  and  that  they  may  be  as  e^ 
fectual  to  the  true  union,  which  must  be  the  work 
of  time,  as  the  internal,  because  they  are  operative 
upon  the  conceits  and  opinions  of  the  people ;  the 
uniting  of  whose  hearts  and  affections  is  the  life 
and  true  end  of  this  work. 

For  the  ceremonial  crowns,  the  questions  will 
be,  whether  there  shall  be  framed  one  new  im« 
perial  crown  of  Britain  to  be  used  for  the  times 
to  comet  Also,  admitting  that  to  be  thought 
convenient,  whether  in  the  frame  thereof  there 
shall  not  be  some  reference  to  the  crowns  of  Ire- 
land and  France  t 

Also,  whether  your  majesty  should  repeat  or 
iterate  your  own  coronation  and  your  queen's,  or 
only  ordain  that  such  new  crown  shall  be  used  by 
your  posterity  hereafter  t 

The  difficulties  will  be  in  the  conceit  of  some 
inequality,  whereby  the  realm  of  Scotland  may 
be  thought  to  be  made  an  accession  unto  th« 
realm  of  England.    But  that  restetb  in  some  dr* 
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fof  tiie  compoanding  of  the  two  I 
tnmim  is  equal;  the  ealling  of  the  new  crown  I 
the  erown  of  Britain  ia  equal.  Only  the  place  of 
eofooatioD,  if  it  ahall  be  at  Weatminster,  which 
b  the  ancient,  auguat,  and  aacred  place  for  the 
kinfa  of  England,  may  aeem  to  make  an  ine- 
^oaUty.  And  again,  if  the  crown  of  Scotland  be 
diaeontinued,  then  that  ceremony,  which  I  hear 
b  aaed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  the  absence 
of  the  kings,  to  have  the  crowns  carried  in  solem- 
■ity,  muat  likewise  cease. 

For  the  name,  the  main  question  is,  whether 
the  eontracted  name  of  Britain  ahall  be  by  your 
la^teaty  naed,  or  the  divided  namea  of  England  and 
Soollandl 

Admitting  there  shall  be  an  alteration,  then 
the  ease  will  require  theae  inferior  questions : 

First,  whether  the  name  of  Britain  shall  only 
bo  need  in  your  majesty's  style,  where  the  entire 
acjle  is  recited ;  and  in  all  other  forms  the  divided 
Bwnes  to  remain  both  of  the  realms  and  of  the 
people  1  or  otherwise,  that  the  very  divided 
iwnifrr  of  realma  and  people  shall  likewise  be 
ekangcd  or  turned  into  special  or  subdivided 
Munes  of  the  general  name ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
•Eample,  whether  your  majeaty  in  your  style  shall 
denominate  yourself  king  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Iiebknd,  &c.,  and  yet,  nevertheleas,  in  any  com- 
missinn,  writ  or  otherwise,  where  your  majesty 
BMBlions  England  or  Scotland,  you  ahall  retain 
the  ancient  namea,  as  **  secundum  consuetudi- 
Bon  regni  nostri  Anglia  ;*'  or  whether  those  di- 
vided namea  shall  be  forever  loat  and  taken  away, 
and  tomed  into  the  subdivision  of  South-Britain 
and  North-Britain,  and  the  people  to  be  South- 
Britona  and  North-Britons  1  And  so,  in  the  ex- 
ai^la  aforesaid,  the  tenor  of  the  like  clause  to 
no  ««aecundum  consuetudinem  Britannia  aus- 


Alao,  if  the  former  of  these  shall  be  thougrht 
eoBvenient,  whether  it  were  not  better  for  your 
ij^aty  to  take  that  alteration  of  style  upon  you 
Vj  proclamation,  as  Edward  the  Third  did  the  style 
of  France,  than  to  have  it  enacted  by  parliament  1 

Also,  in  the  alteration  of  the  style,  whether  it 
were  not  better  to  transpose  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, and  put  it  immediately  after  Britain,  and  so 
plaee  the  islands  together :  and  the  kingdom  of 
Fnuwev  being  upon  the  continent,  laat;  in  regard 
that  these  ielands  of  the  western  ocean  seem  by 
Mtare  and  providence  an  entire  empire  in  them- 
selvea ;  and  alao,  that  there  was  never  king  of 
England  so  entirely  possessed  of  Ireland,  as  your 
M|esty  is:  so  as  your  style  to  run,  king  of 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  ialands  adjacent,  and 
•fFimnoe,&c. 

The  difficulties  in  this  have  been  already 
Iboionghly  beaten  over ;  but  they  gather  but  to 
tvohrada. 

The  one,  point  of  honour  and  love  to  the  former 


The  other,  doubt,  lest  the  alteration  of  the  name 
may  induce  and  involve  an  alteration  of  the  laws 
and  policies  of  the  kingdom ;  both  which,  if  your 
majesty  shall  assume  the  style  of  proclamation 
and  not  by  parliament,  are  in  themselves  satis- 
fied :  for  then  the  usual  names  must  needs  remain 
in  writs  and  records,  the  forms  whereof  cannot  be 
altered  but  by  act  of  parliament,  and  so  the  point 
of  honour  satisfied.  And  again,  your  proclama- 
tion altereth  no  law,  and  so  the  scruple  of  a  tacit 
or  implied  alteration  of  laws  likewise  satisfied. 
But  then  it  may  be  considered,  whether  it  were 
not  a  form  of  the  greatest  honour,  if  the  parliament, 
though  they  did  not  enact  it,  yet  should  become 
suitoraand  petitionere  to  your  majesty  to  assume  iti 

For  the  seals,  that  there  should  be  but  one  great 
seal  of  Britain,  and  one  chancellor,  and  that  there 
should  only  be  a  seal  in  Scotland  for  processes 
and  ordinary  justice ;  and  that  all  patents  of  grants 
of  lands  or  otherwise,  as  well  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  should  pass  under  the  great  seal  here, 
kept  about  your  pereon ;  it  is  an  alteration  inter- 
nal, whereof  I  do  now  speak. 

But  the  question  in  this  place  is,  whether  the 
great  seals  of  England  and  Scotland  should  not  be 
changriid  into  one  and  the  aame  form  of  image  and 
superscription  of  Britain,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
requisite  should  be  with  some  one  plain  or  mani- 
fest alteration,  lest  there  be  a  buz,  and  suspect, 
that  grants  of  things  in  England  may  be  passed 
by  the  seal,  of  Scotland,  or  **  e  convene  1" 

Also,  whether  this  alteration  of  form  may  not 
be  done  without  act  of  parliament,  as  the  great 
seals  have  used  to  be  heretofore  changed  as  to 
their  impressions  1 

For  the  moneys,  as  to  the  real  and  internal  con- 
sideration thereof,  tlie  question  will  be,  whethei 
your  majesty  shall  not  continue  two  mints  1 
which,  the  distance  of  territory  considered,  I  sup* 
pose  will  be  of  necessity. 

Secondly,  how  the  standards,  if  it  be  not  already 
done,  as  I  hear  some  doubt  made  of  it  in  popular 
rumour,  may  be  reduced  into  an  exact  proportion 
for  the  time  to  come;  and  likewise  the  computa* 
tion,  tale,  or  valuation  to  be  made  exact  for  the 
moneys  already  beaten  t 

That  done,  the  last  question  is,  which  is  only 
proper  to  this  place,  whether  the  stamp  or  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Britain  for  the  time 
forwards  should  not  be  made  the  selfsame  in  both 
places,  without  any  difference  at  all  1  A  matter 
also  which  may  be  done,  as  our  law  is,  by  your 
majesty^s  prerogative  without  act  of  parliament. 

These  points  are  points  of  demonstrution,  *«ad 
faciendum  populum,'*  but  so  much  the  more  they 
go  to  the  root  of  your  majesty's  intention,  which 
is  to  imprint  and  inculcate  into  the  hearts  and 
heads  of  the  people,  that  they  are  one  people  and 
one  nation. 

In  this  kind  also  I  have  heard  it  pass  abroad  lu 
speech  of  the  erection  of  some  new  t^ei  of  knighi- 
N 
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hoody  with  a  reference  to  the  union,  and  an  oath 
appropriate  thereunto,  which  is  a  point  likewise 
deserves  a  consideration.  So  much  for  the  exter- 
nal points. 

The  internal  points  of  separation  are  as  fol 
loweth. 

1.  Several  parliaments. 

2.  Several  councils  of  state. 

3.  Several  officers  of  the  crown. 

4.  Several  nobilities. 

5.  Several  laws. 

6.  Several  courts  of  jostioe,  trials,  and  pro- 
cesses. 

7.  Several  receipts  and  finances. 

8.  Several  admiralties  and  merchandisings. 

9.  Several  freedoms  and  liberties. 
10.  Several  taxes  and  imposts. 

As  touching  the  several  states  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  several  mints  and  standards,  and  the 
several  articles  and  treaties  of  intercourse  with 
foreigrn  nations,  I  touched  them  before. 

In  these  points  of  the  strait  and  more  inward 
union,  there  will  intervene  one  principal  difficulty 
and  impediment,  growing  from  that  root,  which 
Aristotle  in  his  Politics  maketh  to  be  the  root  of 
all  division  and  dissension  in  commonwealths, 
and  that  is  equality  and  inequality.  For  the 
realm  of  Scotland  is  now  an  ancient  and  noble 
realm,  substantive  of  ilself. 

But  when  this  island  shall  be  made  Britain, 
then  Scotland  is  no  more  to  be  considered  as 
Scotland,  but  as  a  part  of  Britain ;  no  more  than 
Kngland  is  to  be  considered  as  England,  but  as  a 
part  likewise  of  Britain ;  and  consequently  neither 
of  these  are  to  be  considered  as  things  entire  of 
themselves,  but  in  the  proportion  that  they  bear  to 
the  whole.  And  therefore  let  us  imagine,  *•  Nam 
id  mente  possumus,  quod  actu  non  possumus,'* 
that  Britain  had  never  been  divided,  but  had  ever 
been  one  kingdom ;  then  that  part  of  soil  or  terri- 
tory, which  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Scotland,  is  in  quantity,  as  I  have  heard  it  es- 
teemed, how  truly  I  know  not,  not  past  a  third 
part  of  Britain ;  and  that  part  of  soil  or  territory 
which  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Eng- 
land, is  two  parts  of  Britain,  leaving  to  speak  of 
any  diffen*nce  of  wealth  or  population,  and  speak- 
ing only  of  quantity.  So,  then,  if,  for  example, 
Scotland  should  bring  to  parliament  as  much  no- 
bility as  England,  then  a  third  part  should  coun- 
tervail two  parts ;  *'  nam  si  inaequalibus  equalia 
addas,  omnia  erunt  inequalia."  And  this,  I  pro- 
test before  God  and  your  majesty,  I  do  speak  not 
as  a  man  born  in  England,  but  as  a  man  bom  in 
Britain.    And  therefore  to  descend  to  particulars : 

For  the  parliaments,  the  consideration  of  that 
point  will  fall  into  four  questions. 

1.  The  first,  what  proportion  shall  be  kept 
between  the  votes  of  England  and  the  votes  of 
Scotland  \ 

3.  The  seoOBdy  touohing  the  maaner  of  propo- 


sition! or  possessing  of  the  parliament  of  ( 
there  to  be  handled ;  which  in  England  is  \ 
be  done  immediately  by  any  member  of  the  pah' 
liament,  or  by  the  prolocutor;  and  in  Seotland  i* 
used  to  be  done  immediately  by  the  lords  of  ths 
articles:  whereof  the  one  fbrnl  seeroeth  to  hsnrv 
more  liberty,  and  the  other  more  gravity  and  mai» 
turity :  and  therefore  the  question  will  be  whetlMT 
of  these  shall  yield  to  other,  or  whether  there  shoM 
not  be  a  mixture  of  both,  by  some  commisstenf- 
precedent  to  every  parliament  in  the  nature  of  lordsi 
of  the  articles,  and  yet  not  excluding  the  liberty 
of  propounding  in  full  parliament  aOerwwrds  f 

3.  The  third,  touching  the  orders  of  parliamsBt, 
how  they  may  be  compounded,  and  the  best  of 
either  taken  % 

4.  The  fourth,  how  those,  which  by  inheritance 
or  otherwise  have  offices  of  honour  and  ceremony 
in  both  the  parliaments,  as  the  lord  steward  wi^' 
us,  &c.,  may  be  satisfied,  and  doplidty  aooommc^' 
dated) 

For  the  councils  of  estate,  while  the  kingdont 
stand  divided,  it  should  seem  neceseary  to  condime 
several  councils ;  but  if  your  lAajesty  should  pro** 
ceed  to  a  strict  union,  then,  howsoever  j^mt' 
majesty  may  establish  some  provincial  oouneili  ifl' 
Scotland,  as  there  is  here  of  York,  and  in  the 
marches  of  Wales,  yet  the  question  will  be,  wh^ 
ther  it  will  not  be  more  convenient  for  your  imjett]f 
to  have  but  one  privy  council  abcnt  your  pertett^* 
whereof  the  principal  officere  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland  to  be  for  dignity  sake,  howsoever  tkelli* 
abiding  and  remaining  may  be  as  youT  majestf^ 
shall  employ  their  service  1  But  this  point  bel6n|^ 
eth  merely  and  wholly  to  your  majesty *s  royal  wUl 
and  pleasure. 

For  the  officera  of  the  crown,  the  eondderatlsin' 
thereof  will  fall  into  these  questions. 

First,  in  regard  of  the  latitude  of  yourkingdeMi 
and  the  distance  of  place,  whether  it  Will  not  be 
matter  of  necessity  to  continue  the  severe!  officen« 
because  of  the  impossibility  for  the  service  to  htf' 
performed  by  one  I 

The  second,  admitting  the  duplicity  of  offieeii 
should  be  continued,  yet  whether  there  should  nbt 
be  a  difference,  that  one  should  be  the  principal ' 
officer,  and  the  other  to  be  but  special  and 
subaltern  1  As,  for  example,  one  to  be  chaneelior 
of  Britain,  and  the  other  to  be  chancellor  wM  > 
some  special  addition,  as  here  of  the  duchy,  &e. 

The  third,  if  no  such  specialty  or  inferiority  bs^ 
thought  fit,  then  whether  both  officera  should  net 
have  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  whole  island 
and  precincts !  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Engtand 
to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  Britain,  and  the  Lett- 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Britain,  but  with  several  provisoes  that  they  shall 
not  intromit  themselves  but  within  their 


precincts. 

For  the  nobilities,  the  consideratienthersef  will 
fall  into  these  questions : 
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Tlw  fint,  of  their  TOtea  in  pariiament,  which  was 
toadied  before,  what  proportion  they  shall  bear  to 
Ikenobilitf  of  England  t  wherein,  if  the  proportion 
whieh  shall  be  thoog^t  fit  be  not  full,  yet  your 
■Plasty  may,  oat  of  year  prerogative,  supply  it; 
ftr  althongfa  yoa  cannot  make  fewer  of  Scotland, 
jrt  yon  may  make  more  of  England. 

llie  second  is  touching  the  place  and  precedence 
wherein  to  marehal  them  according  to  the  preoe- 
dsooe  of  England  in  your  majesty's  style,  and 
■seofding  to  the  nobility  of  Ireland ;  that  is,  all 
English  earls  first,  and  then  Scottish,  will  be 
tkoiiglit  nnequal  for  Scotland.  To  manhal  them 
•snoiding  to  antiquity,  will  be  thought  unequal 
fiv  England.  Because  I  hear  their  nobility  is 
fSQsrally  more  ancient :  and  therefore  the  question 
will  be,  whether  the  indifierentest  way  were  not 
to  like  them  interehangeably ;  as  for  example, 
fint»  the  ancient  earl  of  England,  and  then 
the  ancient  earl  of  Scotland,  and  so  •*altemis 
mibosr' 

For  the  laws,  to  make  an  entire  and  perfect 
union,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  diflicolty  and  length, 
bolli  in  the  collecting  of  them,  and  in  the  passing 
oC  tbam. 

For,  firat,  as  to  the  collecting  of  them,  there  must 
bn  nnde  by  the  lawyera  of  either  nation  a  digest 
vndar  titles  of  their  sereral  laws  and  customs,  as 
wM  eommon  laws  as  statutes,  that  they  may  be 
eoUated  and  compared,  and  that  the  diyersities 
inny  appear  and  be  discerned  of.  And  for  the 
paaaing  of  them,  we  see  by  experience  that 
Mpstiius  moa*'  is  dear  to  all  men,  and  that  men 
an  bred  and  nourished  up  in  the  love  of  it;  and 
thawfiMO  how  hareh  changes  and  innovations  are. 
And  we  see  likewise  what  disputation  and  argu- 
OMnt  the  alteration  of  some  one  law  doth  cause 
and  bring  forth,  how  much  more  the  alteration  of 
tha  wh<^  corps  of  the  lawt  Therefore  the  first 
qnaation  will  be,  whether  it  be  not  g^ood  to  proceed 
by  parts,  and  to  take  that  that  is  most  necessary, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  timet  The  parts  therefore  or 
sabtaet  of  laws,  are  for  this  purpose  fitliest  distri- 
bnlad  according  to  that  ordinary  division  of  crimi- 
nsl  and  civil,  and  those  of  criminal  causes  into 
capital  and  penal. 

Tbit  second  question  therefore  is,  allowing  the 
1  anion  of  laws  to  be  too  great  a  work  to 
9 ;  whether  it  were  not  convenient  that  cases 
i  were  the  same  in  both  nations ;  I  say  the 

sa,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  proceedings  or  trials ; 
thai  ia  to  say,  whether  the  same  offences  were 
not  fit  to  be  made  treason  or  felony  in  both 

Tha  third  question  is,  whether  cases  penal, 
thoogh  not  capital,  yet  if  they  concern  the  public 
stale,  or  otherwise  the  discipline  of  manners,  were 
not  fit  likewise  to  be  brought  into  one  degree,  as 
te  eaae  of  misprision  of  treason,  the  case  of 
^pnemnnire,'*  the  case  of  fugitives,  the  case  of 
I  the  ease  of  simony,  and  the  restt 


But  the  question. that  is  more  urgput  than  any 
of  these  is.  whether  these  cases  at  the  least,  be 
they  of  a  higher  or  inferior  degree,  wherein  the 
fact  committed,  or  act  done  in  Scotland,  may  pre- 
judice the  state  and  subjects  of  En^and,  or  **e 
converse,'*  are  not  to  be  reduced  into  one  uniform* 
ity  of  law  and  punishment  1  As,  for  example,  a 
perjury  committed  in  acourt  of  justice  in  Scotland, 
cannot  be  prejudicial  in  England,  because  deposi- 
tions taken  in  Scotland  cannot  be  produced  and 
used  here  in  England.  But  a  forgery  of  a  deed  in 
Scotland,  I  mean  with  a  false  date  of  England, 
may  be  used  and  given  in  evidence  in  England. 
So  likewise  the  depopulatingof  a  town  in  Scotland 
doth  not  directly  prejudice  the  state  of  England : 
but  if  an  English  merchant  shall  carry  silver  and 
gold  into  Scotland,  as  he  may,  and  thence  trans- 
port it  into  foreign  parts,  this  prejudiceth  the  state 
of  England,  and  may  be  an  evasion  to  all  the  laws 
of  England  ordained  in  that  case ;  and  therefore 
had  need  to  be  bridled  with  as  severe  a  law  in 
Scotland  as  it  is  here  in  England. 

Of  this  kind  there  are  many  laws. 

The  law  of  the  5th  of  Richard  II.  of  going  over 
without  license,  if  there  be  not  the  like  law  in 
Scotland,  will  be  frustrated  and  evaded :  for  any 
subject  of  England  may  go  first  into  Scotland,  and 
thence  into  foreign  parts. 

So  the  laws  prohibiting  transportation  of  sun- 
dry commodities,  as  gold,  and  silver,  ordnance, 
artillery,  com,  &c.,  if  there  be  not  a  correspond- 
ence of  laws  in  Scotland,  will  in  like  manner  be 
deluded  and  frustrate ;  for  any  English  merchant 
or  subject  may  carry  such  commodities  first  into 
Scotland,  as  well  as  he  may  carry  them  from  port 
to  port  in  England;  and  out  of  Scotland  into 
foreign  parts,  without  any  peril  of  law. 

So  libels  may  be  devised  and  written  in  Scot- 
land, and  published  and  scattered  in  England. 

Treasons  may  be  plotted  in  Scotland  and  exe- 
cuted in  England. 

And  so  in  many  other  cases,  if  there  be  not  the 
like  severity  of  law  in  Scotland  to  restrain  offences 
that  there  is  in  England,  whereof  we  are  here 
ignorant  whether  there  be  or  no,  it  will  be  a  gap 
or  stop  even  for  English  subjects  to  escape  and 
avoid  the  laws  of  England. 

But  for  treasons,  the  best  is  that  by  the  statute 
of  26  K.  Henry  VIII.  cap.  13,  any  treason  com- 
mitted in  Scotland  may  be  proceeded  with  in 
England,  as  well  as  treasons  committed  in  France, 
Rome,  or  elsewhere. 

For  courts  of  justice,  trials,  processes,  and 
other  administration  of  laws,  to  make  any  alteration 
in  either  nation,  it  will  be  a  thing  so  new  and 
unwonted  to  either  people,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
it  will  make  the  adminstration  ot  justice,  which 
of  all  other  things  ought  to  be  known  and  certain 
as  a  beaten  way,  to  become  intricate  and  uncertain. 
And  besides,  I  do  not  see  that  the  severalty  of 
administration  of  justice,  though  it  be  oy  court 
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Boveteign  of  last  resort,  I  mean  without  appeal  or 
error,  is  any  impediment  at  all  to  the  onion  of  a 
kin^om :  as  we  see  by  experience  in  the  several 
eourts  of  parliament  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
And  I  hare  been  always  of  opinion,  that  the 
subjects  of  England  do  already  fetch  justice  some- 
what far  off,  more  than  in  any  nation  that  I  know, 
the  largeness  of  the  kingdom  considered,  though 
it  be  holpen  in  some  ptirt  by  the  circuits  of  the 
judges ;  and  the  two  councils  at  York,  and  in  the 
marches  of  Wales  established. 

But  it  may  be  a  g^ood  question,  whether,  as 
**  commune  rinculum**  of  the  justice  of  both 
nations,  your  majesty  should  not  erect  some  court 
about  your  person,  in  the  nature  of  the  grand 
eouncil  of  France :  to  which  court  you  mig^t,  by 
way  of  evocation,  draw  causes  from  the  ordinary 
judges  of  both  nations;  for  so  doth  the  French 
king  from  all  the  courts  of  parliament  in  France ; 
many  of  which  are  more  remote  from  Paris  than 
any  part  of  Scotland  is  from  London. 

For  receipts  and  finances,  I  see  no  question  will 
arise,  in  regard  it  will  be  matter  of  necessity  to 
establish  in  Scotland  a  receipt  of  treasure  for  pay- 
ments and  erogations  to  be  made  in  those  parts : 
and  for  the  treasure  of  spare,  in  either  receipts, 
the  custodies  thereof  may  well  be  seyeral;  con- 
sidering by  your  majesty's  commandment  they 
may  be  at  all  times  removed  or  disposed  accord- 
ing to  your  majesty's  occasions. 

For  the  patrimonies  of  both  crowns,  I  see  no 
questions  will  arise,  except  your  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  make  one  compound  annexation,  for 
an  inseparable  patrimony  to  the  crown  out  of  the 
lands  of  both  nations:  and  so  the  like  for  the 
principality  of  Britain,  and  for  other  appennages 
of  the  rest  of  your  children :  erecting  likewise 
such  duchies  and  honours,  compounded  of  the 
possession  of  both  nations,  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

For  admiralty  or  navy,  I  see  no  great  question 
will  arise ;  for  I  see  no  inconvenience  for  your 
majesty  to  continue  shipping  in  Scotland.  And 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralties,  and  the 
profits  and  casualties  of  them,  they  will  be  re- 
spective unto  the  coasts,  over-against  which  the 
seas  lie  and  are  situated ;  as  it  is  here  with  the 
admiralties  of  Endand. 


And  for  merchandising,  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  that  the  companies,  of  the  merchant 
adventurers,  of  the  Turkey  merchants,  and  the 
Muscovy  merchants,  if  they  shall  be  continued, 
should  not  be  compounded  of  merchants  of  both 
nations,  English  and  Scottish.  For  to  leave  trade 
free  in  the  one  nation,  and  to  have  it  restrained 
in  the  other,  may  percase  breed  some  incon- 
venience. 

For  freedoms  and  liberties,  the  charters  of 
both  nations  may  be  reviewed ;  and  of  such  libe^ 
ties  as  are  agreeable  and  convenient  for  the  sub- 
jects and  people  of  both  nations,  one  great  charter 
may  be  made  and  confirmed  to  the  subjects  of 
Britain;  and  those  liberties  which  are  peculiar 
or  proper  to  either  nation,  to  stand  in  state  as 
they  do. 

But  for  imposts  and  customs,  it  will  be  a  great 
question  how  to  accommodate  them  and  recon* 
ciie  them :  for  if  they  be  much  easier  in  Scotland 
than  they  be  here  in  England,  which  is  a  thing  I 
know  not,  then  this  inconvenience  will  follow ; 
that  the  merchants  of  England  may  unlade  in 
the  ports  of  Scotland :  and  this  kingdom  to  be 
served  from  thence,  and  your  majesty's 
abated. 

And  for  the  question,  whether  the  Scottish  i 
chants  should  pay  strangers'  custom  in  England! 
that  resteth  upon  the  point  of  natoralixatioiiv 
which  I  touched  before. 

Thus  have  I  made  your  majesty  a  brief  and 
naked  memorial  of  the  articles  and  points  of  this 
great  cause,  which  may  serve  only  to  excite  and 
stir  up  your  majesty's  royal  judgment,  and  the 
judgment  of  wiser  men  whom  you  will  be  pleased 
to  call  to  it;  wherein  I  will  not  presume  to  per* 
suade  or  dissuade  any  thing ;  nor  to  interpose  mine 
own  opinion,  but  do  expect  light  from  your 
majesty's  royal  directions ;  unto  the  which  I  shall 
ever  submit  my  judgment,  and  apply  my  travails* 
And  I  most  humbly  pray  your  maiesty,  in  this 
which  is  done  to  pardon  my  errors,  and  to  cover 
them  with  my  good  intention  and  meaning,  and 
desire  1  have  to  do  your  majesty  service,  and  to 
acquit  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  me,  and 
chiefly  in  your  majesty's  benign  and  graeUKMl 
acceptation. 


THB  MOST  HUMBLE 

CERTIFICATE  OR  RETURN 


THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND, 

AUTBOBnSD  TO  TREAT  OF  A  UIIIOR  rOR  TBR  WRAL  OF  ROTH  REALMS : 

S  JAC.  I. 

[PBBPARBD,  BUT  ALTBBKD.] 


Ws  the  commisnoners  for  Engrland  and  Scot- 
land fespecttyely  named  and  appointed,  in  all 
kooiUenesR  do  signify  to  his  most  excellent  ma- 
Jeity,  and  to  the  most  honourable  high  courts  of 
pafUament  of  both  realms,  that  we  have  assembled 
ooiMlTes,  consulted  and  treated  according  to  the 
Bitare  and  limits  of  our  commission ;  and  foras- 
■neh  as  we  do  find  that  hardly  within  the  memory 
of  all  times,  or  within  the  compass  of  the  universal 
wviM,  there  can  be  showed  forth  a  fit  example  or 
piaeedent  of  the  work  we  have  in  hand  concurring 
ia  all  points  material,  we  thought  ourselves  so 
■neh  the  more  bound  to  resort  to  the  infallible  and 
original  grounds  of  nature  and  common  reason, 
aad,  freeing  ourselves  from  the  leading  or  mis- 
leading of  examples,  to  insist  and  fix  our  consi- 
deiatioDfl  upon  the  individual  business  in  hand, 
without  wandering  or  discourses. 

It  aeemed  therefore  unto  us  a  matter  demonstra- 
tlva  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  we  were  in  first 
piaee  to  begin  with  the  remotion  and  abolition  of 
all  Banner  of  hostile,  envious,  or  malign  laws  on 
r  side,  being  in  themselves  mere  temporary, 
kow  by  time  become  directly  contrary  to  our 
most  happy  estate;  which  laws,  as  they 
aia  already  dead  in  force  and  vigour,  so  we 
thoogfat  fit  now  to  wish  them  buried  in  oblivion ; 
that  bj  the  utter  extinguishment  of  the  memory 
of  diaeords  past,  we  may  avoid  all  seeds  of  re- 
hpaa  into  discords  to  come. 

Secondly,  as  matter  of  nature  not  unlike  the 
ibfinert  we  entered  into  consideration  of  such 
lindlary  constitutions  as  served  but  for  to  obtain 
a  foim  of  Justice  between  subjects  under  several 
■onarcba,  and  did  in  the  very  grounds  and  mo- 
livea  of  them  presupposo  incursions,  and  inter- 
■iztnre  of  hostility :  all  which  occasions,  as  they 

ne  in  themselves  now  vanished  and  done  away, 

•0  we  wish  the  abolition  and  cessation  thereof  to 

be  declared. 
Tliiidly,  for  so  much  as  the  principal  degree  to 

laion  b  communion  and  participation  of  mutual 

toauBoditiea  and  benefits,  it  appeared  to  us  to 


follow  next  in  order,  that  the  commerce  between 
both  nations  be  set  open  and  free,  so  as  the  com- 
modities and  provisions  of  either  may  pa«s  and 
flow  to  and  fro,  without  any  stops  or  obstructions, 
into  the  veins  of  the  whole  body,  for  the  better 
sustentation  and  comfort  of  all  the  parts:  with 
caution  nevertheless,  that  the  vital  nourishment 
be  not  so  drawn  into  one  part,  as  it  may  endanger 
a  consumption  and  withering  of  the  other. 
*  Fourthly,  after  the  communion  and  participation 
by  commerce,  which  can  extend  but  to  the  trans- 
mission of  such  commodities  as  are  moveable, 
personal,  and  transitory,  there  succeeded  naturally 
that  other  degree,  that  there  be  made  a  mutual 
endowment  and  donation  of  either  realm  towards 
other  of  the  abilities  and  capacities  to  take  and 
enjoy  things  which  are  permanent,  real,  and  fixed ; 
as,  namely,  freehold  and  inheritance,  and  the  like : 
and  that  as  well  the  internal  and  vital  veins  of 
blood  be  opened  from  interruption  and  obstruction 
in  making  pedigree,  and  claiming  by  descent,  as 
the  external  and  elemental  veins  of  passage  and 
commerce;  with  reservation  nevertheless  unto 
the  due  time  of  such  abilities  and  capacities  only, 
as  no  power  on  earth  can  confer  without  time  and 
education. 

And,  lastly,  because  the  perfection  of  this 
blessed  work  consisteth  in  the  union,  not  only  of 
the  solid  parts  of  the  estate,  but  also  in  the  spirit 
and  sinews  of  the  same,  which  are  the  laws  and 
government,  which  nevertheless  are  already  per- 
fectly united  in  the  head,  but  require  a  further 
time  to  be  united  in  the  bulk  and  frame  of  the 
whole  body ;  in  contemplation  hereof  we  did  con- 
ceive that  the  first  step  thereunto  was  to  provide, 
that  the  justice  of  either  realm  should  aid  and 
assist,  and  not  frustrate  and  interrupt  the  justice 
of  the  other,  specially  in  sundry  cases  criminal ; 
so  that  either  realm  may  not  be  abused  by  male- 
factors as  a  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge  to  avoid 
the  condign  punishment  of  iheii  crimes  and 
offences. 

All  which  several  points,  as  we  account  theni| 
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summed  up  and  put  together,  but  as  a  degree  or 
middle  term  to  the  perfection  of  this  blessed  work ; 
so  yet  we  conceive  them  to  make  a  just  and  fit 
period  for  our  present  consultation  and  proceeding. 
And  for  so  much  as  coneemeth  the  manner  of 
our  proceedings,  we  may  truly  make  this  attests^ 
tion  unto  ourselves,  that  as  the  mark  we  shot  at 
was  union  and  unity,  so  it  pleased  God  in  the 
handling  thereof  to  bless  us  with  the  spirit  of 
unity,  insomuch  as  from  our  first  sitting  unto  the 
breaking  up  of  our  assembly,  a  thing  most  rare, 
the  circumstance  of  the  cause  and  persons  consi- 
dered, there  did  not  happen  or  intervene,  neither 
in  our  debates  or  arguments,  any  manner  of  alter- 
cation or  strife  of  words ;  nor  in  our  resolutions 
any  variety  or  division  of  votes,  but  the  whole 
passed  with  a  unanimity  and  uniformity  of 
consent :  and  yet  so,  as  we  suppose,  there  was 
never  in  any  consultation  greater  plainness  and 
liberty  of  speech,  argument,  and  debate,  replying, 
contradicting,  vecalling  any  thing  spoken  where 
cause  was,  expounding  any  matter  ambiguous  or 
mistaken ;  and  all  other  pdints  of  free  and  friendly 
interlocution  and  conference,  without  cavillations, 
advantages,  or  overtakings :  a  matter  that  we 
eannot  ascribe  to  the  skill  or  temper  of  our  own 


carriage,  but  to  the  guiding  and  conducting  of 
God*s  holy  providence  and  will,  the  true  author 
of  all  unity  and  agreement.  Neither  did  W6» 
where  the  business  required,  rest  so  upon  our  own 
sense  and  opimonB,  but  we  did  also  aid  and  assist 
ourselves,  as  well  with  the  reverend  opinion  of 
Judges  and  persons  of  great  science  and  authoiity 
in  the  laws,  and  also  with  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience fji  merohants,  and  men  sspait  in  com- 
merce. In  all  which  our  proceedings,  notwitb- 
standing,  we  are  so  fiff  Irom  pretending  or  aiming 
at  any  prejudication,  either  of  his  royal  majesty's 
sovereign  and  high  wisdom,  which  we  do  most 
dutifully  acknowledge  to  be  able  to  pierce  and 
penetrate  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities, 
or  of  the  solid  and  profound  judgment  of  the  high 
courts  of  parliament  of  both  realms,  as  we  do  II 
all  humbleness  submit  our  judgments  and  doings 
to  his  sacred  majesty,  and  to  the  parliaments, 
protesting  our  sinceri^,  and  craving  gracious  and 
benigfn  construction  and  acceptation  of  our  travaOs. 
We  therefore  with  one  mind  and  consent  have 
agreed  and  concluded,  ^at  there  be  propounded 
and  presented  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament 
of  both  realms,  th*ese  articles  and  propoutioBi 
following. 


A  SPEECH 

iniaD  BT 

SIR    FRANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT, 

DC  THB  HONOURABLE  HOUftB  OF  COMMONS,  QUINTO  JAOOIL 


THE  ARTICLE  OF  THB  GENERAL  NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  NATION. 


It  may  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  preface  I  will 
use  none,  but  put  myself  upon  your  good  opinion, 
to  which  I  have  been  accustomed  beyond  my 
deserrings ;  neidier  will  I  hdd  you  in  suspense 
what  way  I  will  choose,  bot  now  at  the  first  I 
declare  myself,  that  I  mean  to  counsel  the  house 
to  naturalize  this  nation :  wherein,  nevertheless, 
I  have  a  request  to  make  unto  you,  which  is  of 
moie  eAcscy  to  the  purpose  I  have  in  hand  than 
all  that  I  shall  say  afieiwards.  And  it  is  the 
same  request  which  Demosthenes  did  more  than 
unee,  in  great  causes  of  estate,  make  to  the  people 
of  Adiens,  *'  ut  cum  ealcniis  suffragiomm  sumant 
oisgnanlmitatem  reipublicc,**  that  when  they  took 
'jito  their  hands  the  balls,  whereby  to  give  their 
voices,  according  as  the  manner  of  them  was, 
Omj  would  raise  their  thoughts,  and  Isf  aside 


those  considerations,  which  their  private  ^ 

and  degprees  might  minister  and  represent  unto 

them,  and  would  take  upon  them  cogitations  and 

minds  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 

estate. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  It  was  aptly  and  sharply 
said  by  Alexander  to  Parmenio,  when,  upon  their 
recital  of  the  great  offers  which  Darius  made, 
Parmenio  said  unto  him,  ««I  would  accept  these 
offers,  were  I  as  Alexander:**  he  turned  it  npon 
him  again,  •*  So  would  I,**  saith  he,  »*  were  I  si 
Parmenio.**  So  in  this  cause,  if  an  honest  Eng- 
lish merchant,  I  do  not  single  out  that  state  fai 
disgrace,  for  this  island  ever  held  it  honourable, 
but  only  for  an  instance  of  a  private  profesdon,  if 
an  English  merchant  should  say, '« Surely  I  would 
proceed  no  farther  in  the  union«  were  I  at  tht 
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Ung;**  it  might  be  naaonably  anaweied,  *«No 
would  tbe  kingt  were  he  as  an  English 
And  the  like  nuay  be  said  of  a  gen- 
I  of  the  eoontiy,  be  he  never  ao  worthy  or 
nflleient;  or  of  a  lawyer,  be  he  never  so  wise  or 
leained;  or  of  any  other  particular  condition  of 
BMB  in  this  kingdom :  for  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
iir  m  inan  ahall  be  only  or  chiefly  sensible  of  those 
Hipects  which  his  particular  vocation  and  degree 
fjh^  anggest  and  infuse  into  him,  and  not  entex 
into  true  and  worthy  considerations  of  estate,  he 
^hall  never  he  able  aright  to  give  counsel,  or  take 
oooDsel  in  this  matter.  So  that  if  this  request  be 
gsanted,  I  account  the  cause  obtained. 

Bat  to  proceed  to  the  matter  itself:  all  consul- 
tilioDt  do  rest  upon  questions  comparative;  for 
when  a  question  is  *«de  vero,*'  it  is  simple,  for 
diem  is  but  one  truth;  but  when  a  question  is 
»4ebono,"  it  is  for  the  most  part  comparative; 
for  there  be  differing  degrees  of  good  and  evil,  and 
the  best  of  the  good  is  to  be  preferred  and  chosen, 
and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  to  be  declined  and 
9[foided ;  and  therefore  in  a  question  of  this  nature 
yoQ  may  not  look  for  answer  proper  to  every 
ineoavenience  alleged;  tot  somewhat  that  cannot 
be  especially  answered  may,  nevertheless,  be 
eaQoanteired  and  overweighed  by  matter  of  greatM' 
Baoment,  and  therefore  the  matter  which  I  shall 
set  foirth  unto  you  will  naturally  receive  the  dis- 
tribution of  three  parts. 

First,  an  answer  to  those  inconveniences  which 
have  been  alleged  to  ensue,  if  we  should  give 
way  to  this  naturalization;  which,  I  suppose,  you 
will  not  find  to  be  so  great  as  they  have  been 
made;  but  that  much  dross  is  put  into  the  balance 
to  help  to  make  weight. 

Secondly,  an  encounter  against  the  remainder 
of  these  inconveniences  which  cannot  properly  be 
•aewered,  by  much  greater  inconveniences,  which 
we  shall  incur  if  we  do  not  proceed  to  this  natu- 
xalisation. 

Tliirdly,  an  encounter  likewise,  but  of  another 
nalBze,  that  is,  by  the  gain  and  benefit  which  we 
shall  draw  and  purchase  to  ourselves  by  proceed- 
iipg  to  this  naturalisation.  And  yet,  to  avoid 
eonfnsion,  which  evermore  foUoweth  upon  too 
araeh  generality,  it  is  necessary  for  me,  before  I 
proceed  to  persuasion,  to  use  some  distribution 
of  the  points  or  parts  of  naturalization,  which 
OSltttnly  can  be  no  better,  or  none  other,  than 
1|ie  ancient  distinction  of  «•  jus  civitatis.  Jus  suf- 
iragii  vel  tribus,'*  and  •«  jus  petitbnis  sive  hono- 
nm:**  for  all  abili^  and  capacity  is  either  of 
frivate  interest  of  *«meum  et  toum,"  or  of 
pablie  serviee ;  and  the  public  consisteth  chiefly 
either  in  voice,  or  in  action,  or  office.  Now  it  is 
tbe  first  of  these,  Mr.  Spraker,  that  I  will  only 
handle  at  thu  time  and  in  this  place,  and  refer 
the  other  two  for  a  committee,  be<»use  they 
neeiTe  mors  distinction  and  restriction. 

fo  come  therefore  to  die  inconveniencee  al* 


leged  on  the  other  part,  the  first  of  them  is,  thai 
there  may  ensue  of  this  naturalization  a  surcharge 
of  people  upon  this  realm  of  England,  which  is 
supposed  already  to  have  the  full  charge  and 
content :  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  an  admis- 
sion of  the  adoptive  without  a  diminution  of  the 
fortunes  and  conditions  of  those  that  are  native 
subjects  of  this  realm.  A  grave  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  very  dutiful;  for  it  proceeds  not 
of  any  unkind  ness  to  the  Scottish  nation,  but  of 
a  natural  fastness  to  ourselves :  for  that  answer 
of  the  virgins,  «*  Ne  forte  non  sufficiat  vobis  et 
nobis,*'  proceeded  not  out  of  any  envy  or  malign 
humour,  but  out  of  providence,  and  the  original 
charity  which  begins  with  ourselves.  And  I 
must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  that  when  Abraham  and  Lot,  in  regard  of 
the  greatness  of  their  families,  grew  pent  and 
straitened,  it  is  true,  that,  brethren  though  they 
were,  they  grew  to  difierence,  and  to  those  words, 
tt  Vade  tu  ad  dexteram,  et  ego  ad  sinistram,"  &c. 
But  certainly,  I  should  never  have  brought  that 
example  on  that  side ;  for  we  see  what  followed 
of  it,  how  that  this  separation  *«  ad  dexteram  et 
ad  sinistiam,"  caused  the  miserable  captivity  of 
the  one  brother,  and  the  dangerous,  though  pros- 
perous war  of  the  other,  for  bis  rescue  and  reco- 
very. 

But  to  this  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  so 
weighty  and  so  principal,  I  mean  to  give  three 
several  answers,  every  one  of  them  being,  to  my 
understanding,  by  itself  sufficient. 

The  first  is,  that  this  opinion  of  the  numbei  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  that  should  be  likely  to  plant 
themselves  here  amongst  us,  will  be  found  to  be 
a  thing  rather  in  conceit  than  in  event;  for,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  shall  find  those  plausible  similitudes, 
of  a  tree  that  will  thrive  the  better  if  it  be  re- 
moved into  the  more  fruitful  soil ;  and  of  sheep  or 
cattle,  that  if  they  find  a  gap  or  passage  open  will 
leave  the  more  barren  pasture,  and  get  into  the 
more  rich  and  plentiful,  to  be  but  arguments 
merely  superficial,  and  to  have  no  sound  resem- 
blance with  the  transplanting  or  transferring  of 
families ;  for  the  tree,  we  know,  by  nature,  as 
soon  as  it  is  set  in  the  better  ground,  can  fasten 
upon  it,  and  take  nutriment  from  it :  and  a  sheep, 
as  soon  ss  he  gets  into  the  better  pasture,  what 
should  let  him  to  graze  and  feed  t  But  there 
belongeth  more,  I  take  it,  to  a  family  or  particular 
person,  that  shsll  remove  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other: for  if,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  not  stock, 
means,  acquaintance,  and  custom,  habitation, 
trades,  countenance,  and  the  like,  1  hope  you 
doubt  not  but  they  will  starve  in  the  midRt  of  the 
rich  pasture,  and  are  fn  enough  off  from  grazing 
at  their  pleasure:  and  therefore,  in  this  point, 
which  is  conjectural,  experience  is  the  best 
guide;  for  the  time  past  is  a  pattern  of  the  time  to 
come.  I  think  no  man  donbteth,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  his  majesty's  first  coming  in  was  as  the 
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greatest  springr-Ude  for  the  conflaence  and  en- 
trance of  that  nation.  Now  I  would  fain  under- 
stand, in  these  four  years*  space,  and  in  the  ful- 
ness and  strengrth  of  the  current  and  tide,  how 
many  families  of  Scotchmen  are  planted  in  the 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  of  this  kingdom ;  for 
I  do  assure  myself,  that,  more  than  some  persons 
of  quality  about  his  majesty's  person  here  at  court, 
and  in  London,  and  some  other  inferior  persons, 
that  have  a  dependence  upon  them,  the  return  and 
certificate,  if  such  a  surrey  should  be  made, 
would  be  of  a  number  extremely  small :  I  report 
me  to  all  your  private  knowledges  of  the  places 
where  you  inhabit. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  •«  Si  in  ligrno  yiridi 
ita  fit,  quid  fiet  in  aridot*'  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  no  more  such  spring-tides.  But  you  will  tell 
me  of  a  multitude  of  families  of  the  Scottish  nation 
in  Polonia ;  and  if  they  multiply  in  a  country  so 
far  off,  how  much  more  here  at  hand  t  For  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  impute  it  of  necessity  to 
some  special  accident  of  time  and  place  that 
draws  them  thither :  for  you  see  plainly  before 
your  eyes,  that  in  Germany,  which  is  much  nearer, 
and  in  France,  where  they  are  invited  with  privi- 
leges, and  with  this  very  privilege  of  naturaliza- 
tion, yet  no  such  number  can  be  found :  so  as  it 
cannot  either  be  nearness  of  place,  or  privilege 
of  person,  that  is  the  cause.  But  shall  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  think  t  Of  all  the  places  in 
the  world,  near  or  far  off,  they  will  never  take 
that  course  of  life  in  this  kingdom,  which  they 
content  themselves  with  in  Poland ;  for  we  see  it 
to  be  the  nature  of  all  men,  that  they  will  rather 
discover  poverty  abroad,  than  at  home.  There  is 
never  a  gentleman  that  hath  overreached  himself 
in  expense,  and  thereby  must  abate  his  counte- 
nance, but  he  will  rather  travel,  and  do  it  abroad 
than  at  home :  and  we  know  well  they  have  good 
high  stomachs,  and  have  ever  stood  in  some 
terms  of  emulation  with  us :  and  therefore  they 
will  never  live  here,  except  they  can  live  in  good 
fashion.  So  as  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  strife  which  we  now  have  to 
admit  them,  will  have  like  sequel  as  that  conten- 
tion had  betweon  the  nobility  and  people  of  Rome 
for  the  admitting  of  a  plebeian  consul;  which 
whilst  it  was  in  passage  was  very  vehement,  and 
mightly  stood  upon,  and  when  the  people  had 
obtained  it,  they  never  made  any  plebeian  consul, 
not  in  sixty  years  after :  and  so  will  this  be  for  many 
years,  as  I  am  persuaded,  rather  a  matter  in  opinion 
and  leputation,  than  in  use  or  effect.  And  this  is 
the  first  answer  that  I  give  to  this  main  inconve- 
nience pretended,  of  surcharge  of  people. 

The  second  answer  which  I  give  to  this  objection, 
IS  this :  I  must  have  leave  to  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  realm  of  England  is  not  yet  peopled  to 
the  full ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  territories  of 
Fnooe,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  some  part  of  Ger- 
mBy«  do  in  equal  spaea  of  ground  bear  and  con- 


tain a  far  greater  quantity  of  people,  if  fSttej  wot 
mustered  by  the  poll ;  neither  can  I  see,  that  this 
kingdom  is  so  much  inferior  unto  those  forsigii 
parte  in  fruitfiilness,  as  it  is  in  popnlattOB; 
which  makes  me  conceive  we  have  not  oar  faSL 
charge.  Besides,  I  do  see  manifestly  amongst  nt 
the  badges  and  tokens  rather  of  scaieeneas,  than 
of  press  of  people,  as  drowned  groondSy  eom* 
mons,  wastes,  and  the  like,  which  is  a  plala 
demonstration,  that  howsoever  there  may  be  as 
over-swelling  throng  and  press  of  people  hem 
about  London,  which  is  most  in  oar  eye,  yet  tht 
body  of  the  kingdom  is  bnt  thin  town  with 
people ;  and  whosoever  shall  compare  the  raint 
and  decays  of  ancient  towns  in  this  realm,  with 
the  erections  and  augmentations  of  new,  cannot 
but  judge  that  this  realm  hath  been  far  bettor 
peopled  in  former  times ;  it  may  be,  in  the  hepta^ 
chy,  or  otherwise :  for  generally  the  rule  holdelh, 
the  smaller  the  stete  the  greater  the  popnlatioB 
«« pro  rata."  And  whether  this  be  true  or  no,  wa 
need  not  seek  ferther,  than  to  call  to  oar  remem- 
brance how  many  of  us  serve  here  in  this  plaeo 
for  desolate  and  decayed  boroughs. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  whosoever  looketh  into  the 
principles  of  estete,  must  hold  that  it  is  the  me- 
diterrane  countries,  and  not  the  maritime,  whieh 
need  to  fear  surcharge  of  people;  for  all  sea  pro* 
vinces,  and  especially  islands,  have  another  ele- 
ment besides  the  earth  and  soil,  for  their  sastMi- 
tation.  For  what  an  infinite  number  of  people  are 
and  may  be  sustained  by  fishing,  carriage  byiea» 
and  merchandising  t  Wherein  again  I  do  dis- 
cover, that  we  are  not  at  all  pinched  by  the  mul- 
titude of  people  ;  for  if  we  were,  it  were  not  poa- 
sible  that  we  should  relinquish  and  resign  sneh 
an  infinite  benefit  of  fishing  to  the  Flemings,  at 
it  is  well  known  we  do.  And  therefore  I  tee, 
that  we  have  wastes  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land; 
which  still  is  an  infallible  argument  that  our 
industry  is  not  awakened  to  seek  maintenance  by 
any  over-great  press  or  charge  of  people.  Andf 
lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  never  any  kingdon 
in  the  ages  of  the  world  had,  I  think,  ao  fair  and 
happy  means  to  issue  and  discharge  the  multitnde 
of  their  people,  if  it  were  too  great,  as  this  kingdom 
hath,  in  regard  of  that  desolate  uid  wasted  king- 
dom of  Ireland ;  which  being  a  country  bleated 
with  almost  all  the  dowries  of  nature,  as  riveitt 
havens,  woods,  quarries,  good  soil,  and  temperalt 
climate,  and  now  at  last  under  his  majesty  bleated 
also  with  obedience,  doth,  as  it  were,  continoally 
call  unto  us  for  our  colonies  and  plantations. 
And  so  I  conclude  my  second  answer  to  this  pre- 
tended inconvenience,  of  surcharge  of  people. 

The  third  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  givnp 
is  this :  I  demand  what  is  the  worst  effect  that 
can  follow  of  surcharge  of  people  1  Look  into  aD 
stories,  and  you  shall  find  it  none  other  than  tooM 
honourable  war  for  the  enlargement  of  their  borden, 
which  find  theraodves  pent,  upon  foreign  parts ; 
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wUeh  inoonrraieiioe,  in  a  Tilorons  and  warlike 
radon,  I  know  not  whether  I  should  term  an  in- 
oovrenienea  or  no ;  for  the  saying  is  most  tme, 
Ihongfa  in  another  sense,  *«Omne  solum  forti 
patrta.**  It  was  spoken  indeed  of  the  patience  of 
aa  exiled  man,  bat  it  is  no  less  tme  of  the  valour 
of  a  warlike  nation.  And  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  iMvpe  I  may  speak  it  without  offence,  that  if  we 
did  liold  oorselTes  worthy,  whensoever  just  cause 
•hoald  be  given,  either  to  recover  our  ancient 
rights,  or  to  revenge  our  late  wrongs,  or  to  attain 
the  honour  of  our  ancestors,  or  to  enlarge  the  pa- 
trimony of  our  posterity,  we  would  never  in  this 
forget  considerations  of  amplitude  and 
,  and  fall  at  variance  about  profit  and 
leekonings ;  fitter  a  great  deal  for  private  persons 
tiwa  for  parliaments  and  kingdoms.  And  thus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this  first  objection  to  such 
aeliifiiction  as  yon  have  heard. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  fundamental 
lawa  of  both  these  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Seodand  are  yet  diverse  and  several ;  nay,  more, 
that  it  is  declared  by  the  instrument,  that  they 
shall  so  continue,  and  that  there  is  no  intent  in 
hia  majesty  to  make  innovation  in  them :  and 
therefore  that  it  should  not  be  seasonable  to  pro- 
to  this  naturalisation*  whereby  to  endow 
I  with  our  rights  and  privileges,  except  they 
should  likewise  receive  and  submit  themselves  to 
ov  laws;  and  this  objection  likewise,  Mr. 
l^peaker,  I  allow  to  be  a  weighty  objection,  and 
worthy  to  be  well  answered  and  discussed. 

Tbit  anawer  which  I  shall  offer  is  this :  It  is 
tnie,  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  wish 
the  Scottish  nation  governed  by  our  laws ;  for  I 
hold  oar  laws  with  some  reducement  worthy  to 
govern,  and  it  were  the  world :  but  this  is  that 
whieh  I  say,  and  I  desire  therein  your  attention, 
thetf  according  to  true  reason  of  estate,  naturalisap 
tioD  is  in  order  first  and  precedent  to  union  of 
lain ;  in  degree  a  less  matter  than  union  of  laws ; 
aad  in  nature  separable,  not  inseparable  from 
nnioii  of  laws ;  for  naturalization  doth  but  take 
oet  the  marks  of  a  foreigner,  but  union  of  laws 
■nkes  them  entirely  as  ourselves.  Naturaliza- 
lioB  taketh  away  separation;  but  union  of  laws 
dolh  take  away  distinction.  Do  we  not  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  administration  of  the  world 
uder  the  great  monarch,  God  himself,  that  his 
laws  are  diverse;  one  law  in  spirits,  another  in 
hodies;  one  law  in  regions  celestial,  another  in 
dementaTy;  and  yet  the  creatures  are  all  one 
Base  or  lump,  without  any  •«  vacuum**  or  separa- 
tion I  Do  we  not  likewise  see  in  the  sute  of  the 
ehoieh,  that  amongst  people  of  all  languages  and 
liDoagee  there  is  one  communion  of  saints,  and 
that  we  are  all  fellow-citixens  and  naturalized  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
diven  and  several  ecclesiastical  laws,  policies, 
sid  hierarchies,  according  to  the  speech  of  that 
worthy  father,  ^  In  veste  varietas  sit,  scissnra  non 
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sit  V*  And,  therefore,  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bond  of  law  is  the  more  special  and  private  bond, 
and  the  bond  of  naturalization  the  more  conmon 
and  general;  for  the  laws  are  rather  t^figura 
reipublicc*'  than  «» forma,"  and  rather  bonds  of 
perfection  than  bonds  of  entireness:  and  therefore 
we  see  in  the  experience  of  our  own  government, 
that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  all  our  statute 
laws,  since  Poyning*s  laws,  are  not  in  force ;  and 
yet  we  deny  them  not  the  benefit  of  naturaliza- 
tion. In  Guernsey  and  Jersey  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
our  common  laws  are  not  in  force,  and  yet  they 
have  the  benefit  of  naturalization ;  neither  need 
any  man  doubt  but  that  our  laws  and  customs 
must  in  small  time  gather  and  win  upon  theirs ; 
for  here  is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  whence  come 
the  suprei^e  directions  of  estate:  here  is  the  king's 
person  and  example,  of  which  the  verse  saith, 
«« Regis  ad  exemplum  totus  componitur  orbis.*' 
And  therefore  it  is  not  possible,  although  not  by 
solemn  and  formal  act  of  estates,  yet  by  the  secret 
operation  of  no  long  time,  but  they  will  come 
under  the  yoke  of  our  laws,  and  so  «« dulcis  tractus 
pari  jugo/*  And  this  is  the  answer  I  give  to  the 
second  objection. 

The  third  objection  is,  some  inequality  in  the 
fortunes  of  these  two  nations,  England  and  Scot- 
land, by  the  commixture  whereof  there  may  ensue 
advantage  to  them  and  loss  to  us.  Wherein,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  well  that  this  difference  or  disparity 
consisteth  but  in  the  external  goods  of  fortune : 
for  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  for  tlie  goods 
of  the  mind  and  the  body,  they  are  *«  alteri  nos,'* 
other  ourselves;  for,  to  do  them  but  right,  we 
know  in  their  capacities  and  understandings  they 
are  a  people  ingenious,  in  labour  industrious,  in 
courage  valiant,  in  body  hard,  active,  and  comely. 
More  might  be  said,  but  in  commending  them  we 
do  but  in  effect  commend  ourselves :  for  they  are 
of  one  piece  and  continent  with  us;  and  the  truth 
is,  we  are  participant  both  of  their  virtues  and 
vices.  For  if  they  have  been  noted  to  be  a  people 
not  so  tractable  in  government,  we  cannot,  with- 
out flattering  ourselves,  free  ourselves  altogether 
from  that  fault,  being  a  thing  indeed  incident  to 
all  martial  people;  as  we  see  it  evident  by  the 
example  of  the  Romans  and  others;  even  like  unto 
fierce  horses,  that  though  they  be  of  better  service 
than  others,  yet  are  they  harder  to  guide  and 
manage. 

But  for  this  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  purpose 
to  answer  it,  not  by  the  authority  of  Scriptures, 
which  saith,  ^«  Beatius  est  dare  quam  accipere,** 
but  by  an  authority  framed  and  derived  from  the 
judgment  of  ourselves  and  our  ancestors  in  th«t 
same  case  as  to  this  point.  For,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
all  the  line  of  our  kings  none  useth  to  carry 
greater  commendation  than  his  majesty's  noble 
progenitor.  King  Edward,  the  first  of  that  name^ 
and  amongst  his  other  commendations,  both  of 
war  and  policy,  none  is  more  celebrated  than  his 
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purpose  and  enterprise  for  the  oonquest  of  Soot- 
land,  as  not  bending  his  designs  to  glorious 
aeqoests  abroad,  but  to  solid  strength  at  home ; 
which,  neTortheless,  if  it  had  succeeded  well, 
could  not  but  have  brought  in  all  those  ineonTe- 
niences  of  the  commixture  of  a  more  opulent 
kingdom  with  a  less,  that  are  now  alleged.  For 
it  is  not  the  joke,  either  of  our  laws  or  arms,  that 
can  alter  the  nature  of  the  climate  or  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  neither  is  it  the  manner  of  the  com* 
mixture  that  can  alter  the  matter  of  the  commix- 
ture: and,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  good 
for  us  then,  it  is  good  for  us  now,  and  not  to  be 
prised  the  less  because  we  paid  not  so  dear  for  it. 
But  a  more  full  answer  to  this  objection  I  refer 
oyer  to  that,  which  will  come  aAer,  to  be  spoken 
touching  surety  and  greatness. 

The  fourth  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  pro- 
perly an  objection,  but  rather  a  pre-occupation  of 
an  objection  of  the  other  side;  for  it  may  be  said, 
and  very  materially.  Whereabout  do  we  contend  t 
The  benefit  of  naturalization  is  by  the  law,  in  as 
many  as  have  been  or  shall  be  bom  since  his 
majesty's  coming  to  the  crown,  already  settled 
and  invested.  There  is  no  more  then  but  to 
bring  the  *«  ante-nati'*  into  the  degree  of  the  ^  post- 
nati,*'  that  men  grown  that  have  well  deserved, 
may  be  in  no  worse  case  than  children  which  have 
not  deserved,  and  elder  brothers  in  no  worse  case 
than  younger  brothers;  so  as  we  stand  upon 
•^quiddam,*'  not  «« quantum,**  being  but  a  little 
difference  of  time  of  one  generation  from  another. 
To  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  by  some,  that  the 
law  is  not  so,  but  that  the  «•  post-nati**  are  aliens 
as  well  as  the  rest.  A  point  that  I  mean  not 
much  to  argue,  both  because  it  hath  been  well 
spoken  to  by  the  gentleman  that  spoke  last  before 
me ;  and  because  I  do  desire  in  this  case  and  in 
this  place  to  speak  rather  of  conveniency  than  of 
law ;  only  this  I  will  say,  that  that  opinion  seems 
to  me  contrary  to  reason  of  law,  contrary  to  form 
of  pleading  in  law,  and  contrary  to  authority  and 
experience  of  law.  For  reason  of  law,  when  I 
meditate  of  it,  methinks  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  England,  well  observed,  is  admirable 
in  the  distribution  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  laws,  according  to  the  several  conditions  of 
persons,  in  an  excellent  proportion.  The  degrees 
are  four,  but  bipartite,  two  of  aliens  and  two  of 
subjects. 

The  first  degree  is  of  an  alien  bom  under  a 
king  or  state,  that  is  an  enemy.  If  such  a  one 
come  into  this  kingdom  without  safb-conduct,  it  is 
mt  his  peril :  the  law  gtveth  him  no  protection, 
neither  for  body,  lands,  nor  goods ;  so  as  if  he  be 
slain  there  is  no  remedy  by  any  appeal  at  the 
party's  suit,  although  his  wife  were  an  English 
woman :  marry  at  the  king's  suit,  the  case  may  be 
otherwise  iii^  regard  of  the  offence  to  the  peace. 

The  second  degree  is  of  an  alien  that  is  bora 
wmUr  \he  fidth  luid  allegiance  of  a  king  or  state 


that  is  a  friend.  Unto  such  a  pevMo  the  law  6nA 
impart  a  greater  benefit  and  proteetioa,  thai  ity 
oonceroing  things  persemal,  transitory,  and  mot** 
able,  as  goods  and  chattels,  eonlraets,  and  Hw 
I  like,  but  not  eonoeming  fVeehold  and  inberitanea^ 
And  the  reason  is,  because  he  may  be  an  enemy^ 
though  he  be  not ;  for  the  state  under  the  obelsaDoa 
of  which  he  is,  may  enter  into  qmgrrel  and  hoati* 
lity ;  and,  thereft»e,  as  the  law  hath  but  a  transi- 
tory assurance  of  him,  so  it  rswards  him  but  with 
transitory  benefits. 

The  third  degree  is  of  a  subject,  who  haviag 
been  an  alien,  is  made  free  by  charter  and  deniift* 
tion.  To  such  a  one  the  law  doth  impart  yel  a 
more  ample  benefit;  for  it  gives  him  power  to 
purchase  freehold  and  inheritance  to  his  own  naa, 
and  likewbe  enables  the  children  bom  alter  hii 
denization  to  inherit.  But  yet  nevertheless  be 
cannot  make  title  or  convey  pedigree  from  any 
ancestor  paramount ;  for  the  law  thinks  not  good 
to  make  him  in  the  same^  degree  with  a  subjeel 
bora,  because  he  was  once  an  alien,  and  so  might 
once  have  been  an  enemy:  and  *«n«mo  suUlo 
fingitur,"  men's  afiections  cannot  be  so  settled  by 
any  benefit,  as  when  from  their  nativity  they  an 
inbred  and  inherent. 

And  the  fourth  degree,  whi^h  is  the  perfiwi 
degree,  is  of  such  a  person  ^.s  neither  is  enemy, 
nor  could  have  been  enemy  in  time  past,  nor  can 
be  enemy  in  time  to  come ;  and  therefore  the  law 
gives  unto  him  the  full  benefit  of  naturalixatioB, 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  bo  the  true  stspa 
and  paces  of  the  law,  no  man  can  deny  but  who- 
soever is  bom  under  the  king's  obedience,  never 
could  «*in  aliquo  puneto  temporis*'  be  an  enemy; 
a  rebel  he  might  be,  but  no  enemy,  and  therafois 
in  reason  of  U«w  is  naturalised.  Nay,  contrarl- 
wise,  he  is  bound  «« jure  nativitatia'*  to  defend  this 
kingdom  of  England  against  all  invadera  or  rebels; 
and,  therefore),  as  he  is  obliged  to  the  proCecCioa 
of  arms,  and  that  perpetually  and  univeraally,  as 
he  is  to  have  the  perpetual  and  universal  bensit 
and  protection  of  law,  which  ia  naturalisation. 

For  forai  of  pleading,  it  is  trae  that  hath  bsts 
said,  that  if  a  man  would  plead  another  to  be  aa 
alien,  he  muat  not  only  set  forth  negatively  and 
privately,  that  he  was  bora  out  of  the  obedieaea 
of  our  fiovereigrn  lord  the  king,  but  afilrmativaly, 
under  the  obedience  of  a  foreign  king  or  state  ia 
particular,  which  can  never  be  done  in  this  case* 

As  for  authority,  I  will  not  presa  it;  you  know 
all  what  hath  been  published  by  the  king*a  pnw 
clamation.  And  for  experience  of  law  we  aee  it 
in  the  aubjecis  of  Irdand,  in  the  subjects  of 
Quemsey  and  Jersey,  parcels  of  the  duchy  ol 
Normandy ;  in  the  subjects  of  Oabia,  when  it  was 
English,  which  was  parcel  of  the  crown  of  Franea. 
But,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  willing  to  enter  into  aa 
argument  of  law,  but  to  hold  myaelf  to  point  of 
conveniency,  so  as  for  my  part  I  hold  all  **  post* 
aati"  naUuralixed  **ipso  jura;**  Irat  yel  I  am  Ibr 
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i  opinioiit  that  it  should  be  a  thing  tuperfloous 
Ip  hxwe  it  done  by  parliament ;  chiefly  in  retpeot 
•f  that  tnie  principle  of  state,  «*  Principuro  ao- 
tionee  pracipue  ad  famam  sunt  conaponendc." 
it  vill  lift  np  a  nga  to  all  the  world  of  our  lore 
lowaida  thrai,  and  good  agreement  with  them. 
And  these  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  material  objec- 
lioQS  which  haTe  been  made  on  the  other  side, 
vluiieunto  yoa  have  heard  my  answers;  weigh 
tiiem  in  your  wisdoms,  and  so  I  conclude  that 
fKBeralpart. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  according  as  I  promised,  I 
quist  fill  the  other  balance  in  expressing  unto  you 
tiie  ioconyeniences  which  we  shall  incur,  if  we 
•kail  not  proceed  to  this  naturalixatton :  wherein 
that  ineonrenience,  which  abore  all  others,  and 
alooe  by  itself,  if  there  were  none  other,  doth 
•soeedingly  move  me,  and  may  move  you,  is  a 
poaition  of  estate,  collected  out  of  the  records  of 
linM,  which  is  this:  that  wberesoeyer  sereral 
kiBgdoms  or  estates  have  been  united  in  soto- 
Bsignty,  if  that  union  hath  not  been  fortified  and 
hound  in  with  a  farther  union,  and,  namely,  that 
which  is  now  in  question,  of  naturalization,  this 
hath  followed,  that  at  one  time  or  other  they  have 
broken  again,  being  upon  all  occasions  apt  to 
levolt  and  relapse  to  the  former  separation. 

Of  this  assertion  the  first  example  which  I  will 
Mt  before  you,  is  of  that  memorable  union  which 
was  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  which 
eentinned  from  the  battle  at  the  lake  of  Regilla, 
for  many  years,  unto  the  consulships  of  C.  Plau- 
tMS  and  L.  ^milius  Mamercus.*  At  what  time 
there  began,  about  this  very  point  of  naturaliaa- 
tioo,  that  war  which  was  called  •«  Bellum  sociale," 
being  the  most  bloody  and  pernicious  war  that 
•fer  the  Roman  state  endured  :  wherein,  after 
Buabers  of  battles  and  infinite  sieges  and  surprises 
of  towns,  the  Romans  in  the  end  prevailed  and 
metered  the  Latins ;  but,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had 
the  honour  of  the  war,  looking  back  into  what 
perdition  and  confusion  they  were  near  to  have 
kMB  brought,  they  presently  naturalised  them  all. 
Yo«  apeak  of  a  naturalization  in  blood ;  there  was 
m  naturalization  indeed  in  blood. 

Let  me  set  before  you  again  the  example  of 
Sparta,  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  their  assooi- 
fift*  The  state  of  Sparta  was  a  nice  and  jealous 
Hits  in  this  point  of  imparting  naturalization  to 
their  confederates.  But  what  was  the  issue  of  it  ? 
After  they  had  held  them  in  a  kind  of  society  and 
■ni^  for  divers  years,  upon  the  firet  occasion 
fiien,  which  wss  no  more  than  the  surprisal  of 
the  caetle  of  Thebes,  by  certain  desperate  conspi- 
■aton  in  the  habit  of  msHkers,  there  ensued  imme- 
diately a  generfJ  revolt  and  defection  of  their 

•  les  ]r«trf  after  Uiat  battle.  There  ere  extant  at  thfa  day 
salae  or  medala,  !■  meaiory  of  a  battle  ftNight  by  thta  C. 
riMtlM  at  Prtvemam     AMCkor  cory  kath  tf  T.  MuiUma 


associates;  which  was  the  ruin  of  their  state, 
never  afterwards  to  be  recovered. 

Of  later  times  let  me  lead  your  oonsideratioii  to 
behold  the  like  events  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon ; 
which  kingdom  was  united  with  Castile  and  the 
rest  of  Spain  in  the  peraons  of  Ferdinando  and 
Isabella,  and  so  continued  many  years ;  but  yet 
so  as  it  stood  a  kingdom  severed  and  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  of  Spain  in  privileges,  and 
directly  in  this  point  of  naturalization,  or  capacity 
of  inheritance.  What  came  of  this  1  Thus  much, 
that  now  of  ftesh  memory,  not  past  twelve  yean 
since,  only  upon  the  voice  of  a  condemned  man 
out  of  the  grate  of  a  prison  towards  the  street,  that 
cried  '« Fueroe,  Libertad,  Libertad,''  which  is  as 
much  as  liberties  or  privileges,  there  was  raised  a 
dangerous  rebellion,  which  was  suppressed  with 
great  difficulty  with  an  army  royal.  After  which 
victory  nevertheless,  to  shun  farther  inconve- 
nience, their  privileges  were  disannulled,  and  they 
were  incorporated  with  Castile  and  the  rest  of 
Spain.  Upon  ao  small  a  spark,  notwithstanding 
so  long  continuance,  were  they  ready  to  break  and 
sever  again. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  states  of  Florence 
and  Pisa,  which  city  of  Pisa  being  united  unto 
Florence,  but  not  endowed  with  the  benefit  of 
naturalization,  upon  the  firet  light  of  foreign 
assistance,  by  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIIL  of 
France  into  Italy,  did  revolt,  though  it  be  since 
again  re-united  and  incorporated. 

The  same  efiect  we  see  in  the  most  barbarous 
government,  which  shows  it  the  rather  to  be  an 
efiect  of  nature ;  for  it  was  thought  a  fit  policy  by 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  to  retain  the  three 
provinces  of  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Molda 
via,  which  were  as  the  very  nurses  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  respect  of  their  provisions,  to  the  end 
they  might  be  the  less  wasted,  only  under  way- 
woods  as  vassals  and  homagen,  and  not  under 
bashaws,  as  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire* 
which  policy  we  see  by  late  experienie  proved 
unfortunate,  as  appeared  by  the  revolt  of  the  same 
three  provinces,  under  the  arms  and  conduct  of 
Sigismond,  Prince  of  Transylvania ;  a  leader  rcry 
famous  for  a  time ;  which  revolt  is  not  yet  fully 
recovered.  Whereas  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of 
revolts  of  provinces  incorporated  to  the  Turkish 
empire. 

On  the  other  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  il  is 
true  what  the  logicians  say, «« Opposite  Juxta  se 
posita  magis  elucescuntf  let  us  take  a  view,  and 
we  shall  find  that  wheresoever  kingdoms  and  Mates 
have  been  united,  and  that  union  corroborate,  by 
tlie  bond  of  mutual  naturalization,  you  shall  nevei 
observe  them  afterwards,  upon  any  occasion  of 
trouble  or  otherwise^  to  break  and  sever  again :  a^ 
we  see  most  evidently  before  our  eyes,  in  divern 
provinces  of  France,  that  is  to  say,  Guienne,  Pm- 
vence,  Normandy,  Biitainy,  which,  notwithPlaiiM* 
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\ng  the  infinite  infesting  troubles  of  that  kingdom, 
never  offered  to  break  again. 

We  see  the  like  effect  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  which  are  mutually  naturalized,  as  Leon, 
Castile,  Valentia,  Andalusia,  Granada,  Murcia, 
Toledo,  Catalonia,  and  the  rest,  except  Arragon, 
which  held  the  contrary  course,  and  therefore  had 
the  contrary  success,  as  was  said,  and  Portugal, 
of  which  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  trial.  And, 
lastly,  we  see  the  like  effect  in  our  own  nation, 
which  never  rent  asunder  after  it  was  once  united ; 
so  as  we  now  scarce  know  whether  the  heptarchy 
were  a  true  story  or  a  fable.  And,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  revoWe  with  myself  these 
examples  and  others,  so  lively  expressing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  naturalization  to  avoid  a  relapse  into 
a  separation ;  and  do  hear  so  many  arguments  and 
scruples  made  on  the  other  side;  it  makes  me 
think  on  the  old  bishop,  which,  upon  a  public  dis- 
putation of  certain  Christian  divines  with  some 
learned  men  of  the  heathen,  did  extremely  press 
to  be  heard ;  and  they  were  loath  to  suffer  him, 
because  they  knew  he  was  unlearned,  though  other- 
wise a  holy  and  well-meaning  man :  but  at  last, 
with  much  ado,  he  got  to  be  heard ;  and  when  he 
came  to  speak,  instead  of  using  argument,  he  did 
only  say  over  his  belief;  but  did  it  with  such  as- 
surance and  constancy,  as  it  did  strike  the  minds 
of  those  that  heard  him  more  than  any  argument 
liad  done.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  against  all 
these  witty  and  subtle  arguments,  I  say,  that  I  do 
believe,  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  be  found  a 
prophet  in  it,  that  except  we  proceed  with  this 
naturalization,  though  perhaps  not  in  his  majesty's 
time,  who  hath  such  interest  in  both  nations,  yet 
in  the  time  of  his  descendants  these  realms  will  be 
in  continual  danger  to  divide  and  break  again. 
Now  if  any  man  be  of  that  careless  mind, «« Maneat 
nostros  ea  cura  nepotes  ;**  or  of  that  hard  mind,  to 
leave  things  to  be  tried  by  the  sharpest  sword ; 
sure  I  am,  he  is  not  of  St.  PauPs  opinion,  who 
affirmeth,  that  whosoever  useth  not  foresight  and 
provision  for  his  family,  is  worse  than  an  un- 
believer ;  much  more,  if  we  shall  not  use  foresight 
for  these  two  kingdoms,  that  comprehend  in  them 
so  many  families,  but  leave  things  open  to  the  peril 
of  future  divisions.  And  thus  have  I  expressed 
unto  you  the  inconvenience,  which,  of  all  others, 
sinketh  deepest  with  me  as  the  most  weighty : 
neither  do  there  want  other  inconveniences,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effects  and  influence  whereof,  I  fear, 
will  not  be  adjourned  to  so  long  a  day  as  ^isthat 
I  have  spoken  of:  for  I  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to 
consider  whether  you  do  not  think,  in  case,  by  the 
denial  of  this  naturalization,  any  pique,  alienation, 
or  unkindness,  I  do  not  say  should  be,  but  should 
be  thought  to  be,  or  noised  to  be  between  these 
two  nations,  whether  it  will  not  quicken  and  excite 
all  the  envious  and  malicious  humours,  whereso- 
ever, which  are  now  covered,  against  us,  either 
fum^  or  at  home;  and  so  open  the  way  to 


practices  and  other  engines  and  machinations,  to 
tiie  disturbance  of  this  state  1  As  for  that  other 
inconvenience  of  his  majesty's  engagement  to  this 
action,  it  is  too  binding  and  too  pressing  to  be 
spoken  of,  and  may  do  better  a  great  deal  in  your 
minds  than  in  my  mouth,  or  in  tiie  mouth  of  any 
man  else ;  because,  as  I  say,  it  doth  press  our  liberty 
too  far.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  now 
to  the  third  general  part  of  my  division,  concern- 
ing the  benefits  which  we  shall  purchase  by  this 
knitting  of  the  knot  surer  and  straiter  between 
these  two  kingdoms,  by  the  communicating  of 
naturalization :  the  benefits  may  appear  to  be  two, 
the  one  surety,  the  other  greatness. 

Touching  surety,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  well 
said  by  Titus  Quintius  the  Roman,  touching  the 
state  of  Peloponnesus,  that  the  tortoise  is  stfo 
within  her  shell,  ««Testudo  intra  tegnmen  tuta 
est;''  but  if  there  be  any  parts  that  lie  open, 
they  endanger  all  the  rest  We  know  well,  that 
although  the  state  at  this  time  be  in  a  happy 
peace,  yet  for  the  time  past,  the  more  ancient 
enemy  to  this  kingdom  hath  been  the  French, 
and  the  more  late  tiie  Spaniard ;  and  both  these 
had  as  it  were  their  several  postern  gates,  where- 
by  they  might  have  approach  and  entrance  to 
annoy  us.  France  had  Scotiand,  and  Spain  had 
Ireland ;  for  these  were  the  two  accesses  which 
did  comfort  and  encourage  both  these  enemies  to 
assail  and  trouble  us.  We  see  that  of  Scotiand 
is  cut  off  by  the  union  of  these  two  kingdoms,  if 
that  it  shall  be  now  made  constant  and  perma- 
nent ;  that  of  Ireland  is  cut  off  likewise  by  the 
convenient  situation  of  the  west  of  Scotiand 
towards  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  sore  was: 
which  we  see,  being  suddenly  closed,  hath  con- 
tinued closed  by  means  of  this  salve ;  so  that  as 
now  there  are  no  parts  of  this  state  exposed  to 
danger  to  be  a  temptation  to  the  ambition  of 
foreigners,  but  their  approaches  and  avenues  are 
taken  away :  for  I  do  littie  doubt  but  those  fo* 
reigners  which  had  so  litde  success  when  they 
had  those  advantages,  will  have  much  less  com- 
fort now  that  they  be  taken  from  them :  and  So 
much  for  surety. 

For  greatness,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  man  may 
speak  it  soberly  and  without  bravery,  that  this 
kingdom  of  England,  having  Scotiand  united, 
Ireland  reduced,  the  soa  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries  contracted,  and  shipping  maintained, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  monarchies,  in  forces  truly 
esteemed,  that  hath  been  in  the  world.  For  cer> 
tainly  the  kingdoms  here  on  earth  have  a  resem- 
blance with  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  oor 
Saviour  compareth,  not  to  any  great  kernel  or 
nut,  but  to  a  very  small  grain,  yet  such  a  one  as 
is  apt  to  grow  and  spread ;  and  such  do  I  take  to 
be  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom ;  if  indeed 
we  shall  refer  our  counsels  to  greatness  and 
power,  and  not  quench  them  too  much  with  the 
consideration  of  utility  and  wealth.    For,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  was  it  not,  think  jon,  a  true  answer  that 
Solofi  of  Greece  made  to  the  rich  King  Crcesua  of 
Lydia,  when  he  showed  nnto  him  a  great  quan- 
tity of  g^d  that  he  had  gathered  together,  in  os- 
tentation of  his  greatness  and  might !  But  Solon 
•aid  to  him,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  «*  Why, 
air,  if  another  come  that  hath  better  iron  than 
yon,  he  will  he  lord  of  all  yonr  gold.'*  Neither 
Is  the  aathori^  of  Machiavel  to  be  despised,  who 
•eometh  thai  prorerb  of  state,  taken  first  from  a 
speech  of  Macianos,That  moneys  are  the  sinews 
of  war;  and  saith,  **  There  are  no  true  sinews  of 
war,  bat  the  very  sinews  of  the  arms  of  valiant 

Nay  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  whosoever  shall  look 
isto  the  seminaries  and  beginnings  of  the  monar- 
eliies  of  the  world,  he  shall  find  them  founded  in 
poverty. 

Persia,  a  country  barren  and  poor,  in  respect  of 
Media,  which  they  subdued. 

Macedon,  a  kingdom  ignoble  and  mercenary 
VBtil  the  time  of  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas. 

Rome  had  poor  and  pastoral  beginnings. 

The  Turks,  a  band  of  Sarmatian  Scj^thes,  that  in 
m  vagabond  manner  made  incursion  upon  that  part 
of  Asia,  which  is  yet  called  Turcomania ;  out  of 
which,  after  much  variety  of  fortune,  sprung  the 
Ottoman  fiunily,  now  the  terror  of  the  world. 

So,  we  know,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans, 
Hnns,  Lombards,  Nonnans,  and  the  rest  of  the 
northern  people,  in  one  age  of  the  world  made 
their  descent  or  expedition  upon  the  Roman  em. 
pile,  and  came  not,  as  rovers,  to  carry  away  prey, 
and  be  gone  again;  but  planted  themselves  in  a 
number  of  rich  and  fruitful  provinces,  where  not 
only  their  generations,  but  their  names,  remain 
to  this  day;  witness  Lombardy,  Catalonia,  a 
name  eompoonded  of  Goth  and  Alan,  Andalusia, 
m  name  corrupted  from  Vandalitia,  Hungaria, 
Normandy,  and  others* 

Nay,  the  fortune  of  the  Swisses  of  late  yeare, 
which  are  bred  in  a  barren  and  mountainous 
ooontry,  is  not  to  be  forgotten ;  who  firnt  rained 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  same  who  had  almost 
mined  the  kingdom  of  France,  what  time  after 


the  battle  near  Granson,  the  rich  jewel  of  Bur- 
gundy, prized  at  many  thousands,  was  sold  for  a 
few  pence  by  a  common  Swiss,  that  knew  no 
more  what  a  jewel  meant  than  did  JSaop's  cock. 
And,  again,  the  same  nation,  in  revenge  of  a  scorn, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  French  king's  affaire  in  Italy, 
Lewis  XIL  For  that  king,  when  he  was  pressed 
somewhat  rudely  by  an  agent  of  the  Switzers  to 
raise  their  pensions,  brake  into  words  of  choler : 
««What,*'  said  he,  ««will  these  villains  of  the 
mountains  put  a  tax  upon  me  !*'  Which  words 
lost  him  his  duchy  of  Milan,  and  chased  him  out 
of  Italy. 

All  which  examples,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  well 
prove  Solon's  opinion  of  the  authority  and  mas- 
tery that  iron  hath  over  gold.  And,  therefore,  if  I 
shall  speak  unto  you  mine  own  heart,  methinks 
we  should  a  little  disdain  that  the  nation  of  Spain, 
which  howsoever  of  late  it  hath  grown  to  rule, 
yet  of  ancient  time  served  many  ages ;  firet  under 
Carthage,  then  under  Rome,  after  under  Saracens, 
Goths,  and  othere,  should  of  late  yeara  take  unto 
themselves  that  spirit  as  to  dream  of  a  monarehy 
in  the  west,  according  to  that  device,  «•  Video 
solem  orientem  in  occidente,"  only  because  they 
have  ravished  from  some  wild  and  unarmed 
people  mines  and  store  of  gold ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  that  this  island  of  Britain,  seated  and 
manned  as  it  is,  and  that  hath,  I  make  no  ques- 
tion, the  best  iron  in  the  world,  that  is,  the  best 
soldiere  in  the  world,  shall  think  of  nothing  but 
reckonings  and  audits,  and  ««meum  et  tuum,'* 
and  I  cannot  tell  what 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  I  take  it,  gone  through 
the  parts  which  I  propounded  to  myself,  wherein 
if  any  man  shall  think  that  I  have  sung  a  «•  pla- 
cebo," for  mine  own  particular,  I  would  have 
him  know  that  I  am  not  so  unseen  in  the  world, 
but  that  I  discern  it  were  much  alike  for  my  pri- 
vate fortune  to  rest  a  •«  tacebo,"  as  to  sing  a  «« pla- 
cebo*' in  this  business:  but  I  have  spoken  out 
of  the  fountain  of  my  heart,  '« Credidi  propter 
quod  locutus  sum  :**  I  believed,  therefore  I  spake. 
So  as  my  duty  is  performed :  the  Judgment  is 
youre ;  God  direct  it  for  the  best. 


A  SPEECH 
8IR  FlkANCiS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

ik  tkm  Lown  bovsb  or  fabuambmt, 
BT  CkJGABION  OF  A  MOtTON  CONCERNDfO  THE  VmoH  OF  LAWa 


Mtt  It  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  Wtta  it  now  a 
time  to  wish,  as  it  is  to  advise,  no  man  should  be 
more  Ifor^iraTd  or  more  earnest  than  myself  in  this 
wish,  that  his  majesty's  sobjects  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  gOTenwd  by  one  law :  and  that  ibr 
many  keasons* 

Fiist,  Because  it  will  bean  infhllible  assurance 
that  there  will  nerer  be  any  relapse  In  Sutceedingr 
ages  to  a  separation* 

Secondly, «« Dulcis  traetos  pari  Jugo.^  If  the 
draught  lie  Most  lipon  ns,  and  the  yoke  t!e  lightest 
on  them,  it  is  hot  equal. 

Thirdly,  The  qualities,  and,  as  I  may  term  it,  the 
elements  of  their  laws  and  ours  are  such,  as  do 
promise  an  excellent  temperature  in  the  com- 
pounded body :  for  if  the  prerogatife  here  be  too 
indefinite,  it  may  be  the  liberty  there  is  too 
unbounded ;  if  our  laws  and  proceedings  be  too 
prolix  and  formal,  it  may  be  theirs  are  too  inftmnal 
and  summary. 

Fourthly,  I  do  dtseera  to  imy  onderstanding, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  this  work ;  for 
their  laws,  by  that  I  can  learn,  (compared  with 
ours,  aie  like  their  language  oompaied  with 
ours :  for  as  their  language  hath  the  same  roots 
that  ours  hath,  but  hath  a  little  more  mixture  of 
Latin  and  French;  so  their  laws  and  customs 
haTe  ibe  like  grounds  that  ours  hate,  with  a 
little  more  mixture  of  llie  cItU  law  and  French 
customs. 

Lastly,  The  mean  to  this  work  seemeth  to  me 

no  less  excellent  than  the  work  itself:  for  if  both 

laws  shall  be  united,  it  is  of  necessity  for  preparar 

tion  and  inducement  thereunto,  that  our  own  laws 

be  renewed  and  recompiled ;  than  the  which  I 

think  there  cannot  be  a  work,  that  his  majesty 

can  undertake  in  these  his  times  of  peace,  more 

politic,  more  honourable,  nor  more  beneficial  to 

his  subjects  for  all  ages : 

P»c«  dmu  torrlt,  anlmaiD  ad  eirilla  Tertlt 
Jon  raam,  legMqve  tnltt  JiwtiMliBiu  aaetor. 

For  this  continual  heaping  up  of  laws  without 
digesting  them,  maketh  but  a  chaos  and  confusion 
and  tumeth  the  laws  many  times  to  become  but 
snares  for  the  people,  as  is  said  in  the  Scripture, 
^Piuct  super  eos  laqueos.**    Now  ^Non  sunt 


pejores  laqnei,  quam  laquei  legum^*^  And  the)^ 
fore  this  work  I  esteem  to  be  indeed  a  work,  rightly 
to  term  it,  heroical.  So  that  for  this  good  wish 
of  union  of  laws  I  do  consent  to  the  full;  and  I 
think  you  may  perceiTc  by  that  which  I  have  saidy 
that  I  come  not  in  tiiis  to  the  opinion  of  oidiers« 
but  that  I  was  long  ago  settled  in  it  myaelf: 
nevertheless,  as  this  is  moved  out  of  seal,  so  Itaka 
it  to  be  moved  out  of  time,  as  commonly  serious 
motions  are,  while  men  are  so  fast  carried  on  lo 
the  end,  as  they  give  no  attention  to  the  mean : 
for  if  it  be  time  to  talk  of  this  now,  it  is  either 
because  the  business  now  in  hand  cannot  proeeed 
without  it,  or  because  in  time  and  mder  this  natter 
should  be  prece<ient,  or  because  we  shall  lose  soma 
advantage  towards  this  eflfect  so  much  desired,  if 
we  should  go  on  in  the  course  we  are  about.  Bat 
none  of  these  three  in  my  judgment  are  tme  (  and 
therefore  the  motion,  as  I  said,  unreasonable. 

For,  first.  That  there  may  not  be  a  nataralisatiOB 
without  a  union  in  laws^  cannot  be  mainlained. 
Look  into  the  example  of  the  chtiJrch  and  the  nnioB 
thereof.  You  shall  see  several  churches,  that  join 
in  one  fidth,  one  baptisiki,  which  are  tiie  points  of 
spiritual  naturalization,  do  many  times  in  poUeyv 
constitutions,  and  customs  difi^er;  and  therefbra 
one  of  the  fathers  made  an  exjoellent  obsofvatien 
upon  the  two  mysteries;  the  one,  tiiat  in  the 
gospel,  where  the  gannent  of  Christ  is  said  to 
have  been  without  seam ;  the  odier,  tint  in  the 
psalm,  where  the  garment  of  the  queen  is  said  to 
have  been  of  divers  colours;  uid  coneludelh, 
'•  In  vests  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit.*'  So  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  in  hand  to 
make  this  monarchy  of  one  piece,  and  not  of  one 
colour.  Look  again  into  the  examples  of  foreign 
countries,  and  take  that  next  us  of  France,  ud 
there  you  shall  find  that  they  have  this  distributioSf 
*•  pais  du  droit  escrit,**  and  •«  pais  dn  droit 
coustumier."  For  Gascoigne,  Languedoc,  Pro* 
vence,  Dauphiny,  are  countries  governed  by  the 
letter,  or  text  of  the  civil  law :  but  the  Isle  of 
France,  Tourain,  Berry,  Anjou,  and  the  rest,  and 
most  of  all  Britainy  and  Normandy  ars  governed 
by  customs,  which  amount  to  a  municipal  law,  and 
use  the  civil  law  but  only  for  grounds,  and  to 
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ii9Me  Mw  nd  imie  oaMes;  sod  yet  Btfrertbelete 
ttttOTaliiation  puseth  Ihroogh  ftll. 

8«oomUj,  Thm  this  union  of  lawt  should  pre- 
Mdn  the  natonlintMNit  or  that  it  should  go  on 
Mpuri  passu,"  hand  in  iwnd,  I  suppose  likewise, 
«m  hardly  be  maintained :  but  the  contrary,  that 
■stnialisatiofi  ought  to  pieeede,  and  that  not  in 
the  prscedenoe  of  an  instant-;  but  in  distance  of 
tiDM :  of  which  my  opinion,  as  Iceuld  yield  many 
luasons,  so  because  all  this  is  but  a  digression,  and 
HMtefoie  ought  to  be  short,!  wMl  hold  myself  now 
«Bly  to  one,  which  is  briefly  and  plainly  this; 
that  the  union  of  laws  will  ask  a  great  time  to  be 
fsfieetad,  l>oth  for  the  compiling  and  for  the  pass- 
^  of  them.  During  all  which  time,  if  this  mark 
•of  Grangers  should  be  denied  to  be  taken  away,  I 
4mr  it  may  induce  such  a  habit  of  strangeness,  as 
will  rather  be  an  impediment  than  a  preparation 
is  Aiber  proceeding:  for  he  was  a  wise  man  that 
asid,  MQpportuni  magus  conatibus  transitus 
nrasi,"  and  in  these  cases,  •«  non  progredi,  est 
lefiedL"  And  like  as  in  a  pair  of  tables,  you 
■UMt  put  out  the  former  writing  before  you  can 
put  in  new ;  and  again,  that  which  you  write  in, 
yoa  write  letter  by  letter;  but  that  which  you  put 
not,  you  put  out  at  once :  so  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  the  tables  of  men's  hearts,  wherein  it  is  in 
Tain  to  think  you  can  enter  the  willing  acceptance 
of  our  laws  and  customs,  except  you  first  put  forth 
all  notes  either  of  hostility  or  foreign  condition : 
and  these  are  to  be  put  out  ••  simul  &t  semel,**  at 
once  without  gradations ;  whereas  the  other  points 
are  to  be  imprinted  and  engrayen  distinctiy  and 
by  degrees* 

Tliirdly,  Whereas  it  is  conceiTed  by  some,  liiat 
the  eommunication  of  our  benefits  and  prinleges 
is  a  good  hold  that  we  haye  over  them  to  draw 
ttMOk  to  submit  themselves  to  our  laws,  it  is  an 
•igument  of  some  probability,  but  yet  to  be 
■■sw^red  many  ways.  For,  first,  the  intent  is 
wlMiken,  which  is  not,  as  I  conceive  it,  to  draw 
tJMW  wholly  to  a  subjection  to  our  laws,  but  to 
dhmw  both  nations  to  one  uniformity  of  law. 
jAgiiii,  to  think  that  there  should  be  a  kind  of 
irtieolate  and  indented  oontMct,  tiiat  tiiey  ehould 
MDiive  our  laws  to  obtain  oar  privilegea,  it  is  a 
wmtkm  in  reason  of  estate  not  to  be  expected, 
Wof  that  which  searoely  a  private  man  will 
•abaowledge,  if  it  come  to  that  whereof  Seneca 
•fMikeCh,  *«Benefietum  aecipers  est  libertatem 
No,  but  eounes  o^estate  do  describe 

I  delineate  another  way,  which  is,  to  win  them 
'  by  benefit  or  by  custom:  for  we  see  in  all 
I  that  men  do  feed  them  first,  and  ledaim 
And  so  in  the  first  institution  of  king- 
»  kings  did  first  win  people  by  many  benefits 
aad  proleetioBS,  befors  they  pressed  any  yoke. 
lad  for  eustoss,  which  the  poet  calls  "imponeie 
aonss;^  whe  doubts  but  that  the  seat  of  tiie 
Uafdoni,  and  the  example  of  the  king  resting  here 
our  lannsffi  will  qniekly  be  thm,  to 


make  all  things  ready  for  our  laws  1  And,  lastiy, 
the  naturaliaation,  which  is  now  propounded,  is 
qualified  with  such  restrictions  sIb  there  will  be 
enough  kept  back  to  be  used  at  all  titiies  for  an 
adamant  of  drawing  tbem  farther  on  to  our  desires. 
And  therefore  to  conclude,  I  hold  this  motion  of 
union  of  laws  very  worthy,  and  arising  from  veiy 
good  minds ;  but  yet  not  proper  for  this  time. 

To  come  therefore  to  thst,  which  is  now  in 
question,  it  is  no  more  but  whether  there  should 
be  a  difference  made,  in  this  privilege  of  naturali- 
zation, between  the  «« ante-nati*'  and  the  «» post- 
nati,''  not  in  point  of  law,  for  that  will  otherwise 
be  decided,  but  only  in  point  of  convenience ;  as 
if  a  law  were  now  to  be  made  "  de  novo.**  In 
which  question  I  will  at  this  time  only  answer 
two  objections,  and  use  two  arguments,  and  so 
leave  it  to  your  judgment 

The  first  objection  hath  been,  that  if  a  difierence 
should  be,  it  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  (he  «•  ante- 
nati,'*  because  they  are  persons  of  merit,  service, 
and  proof;  whereas  the  •«  post-nati**  are  infants, 
that,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  know  not  the  right 
hand  from  the  lef^ 

This  were  good  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
question  were  of  naturalizing  some  particular  per- 
sons by  a  private  bill ;  but  it  hath  no  proportion 
with  the  general  case ;  for  now  we  are  not  to  look 
to  respects  that  are  proper  to  some,  bat  to  those 
which  are  common  to  all.  Now  then,  how  can 
it  be  imagined,  but  that  those  which  took  their 
first  breath,  since  this  happy  union,  inherent  in 
his  majesty^s  person,  must  be  more  assured  and 
affectionate  to  this  kingdom,  than  those  generally 
can  be  presumed  to  be,  which  were  sometimes 
strangers?  for  «' Nemo  subito  fingitur  :**  the  con- 
versions of  minds  are  not  so  swift  as  the  conver- 
sions of  times.  Nay,  in  effects  of  grace,  which 
excsed  far  the  effects  of  nature,  we  see  St.  Paul 
makes  a  difference  between  those  he  calls  Neo- 
phytes, that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Christianity, 
and  those  that  are  brought  up  in  the  fiadth.  And 
so  we  see  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  that  the 
children  of  Christians  ^all  be  baptized  in  regard 
of  the  faith  of  their  parents:  but  the  child  of  an 
ethnic  may  not  receive  baptism  till  he  be  able  to 
make  an  understanding  profession  of  his  faith. 

Another  objection  hath  been  made,  that  we 
ought  to  be  more  provident  and  reserved  to  restrain 
the  «« post-nati**  than  the  <*  ante-nati  ;*'  because 
during  his  majesty's  time,  being  a  prince  of  so 
approved  wisdom  and  judgment,  we  need  no  betr 
t&t  eaution  than  the  confidence  we  may  repose  in 
him ;  but  in  the  future  reigns  of  succeeding  agea, 
our  caution  mast  be  «« in  re*'  and  not  "  in  per- 
sona." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  I  answer,  that  as  we 
eannot  expect  a  prince  hereafter  less  like  to  err  in 
respect  of  his  judgment;  so,  again,  we  cannot 
expect  a  prince  so  like  to  exceed,  if  I  may  so  term 
ity  in  this  point  of  beneficence  to  that  nation*  in 
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respect  of  the  ooeasion.  For  whereas  sU  princes 
and  all  men  are  won  either  by  merit  or  conversa- 
tion, there  is  no  appearance*  that  any  of  his 
majesty's  descendants  can  have  either  of  these 
causes  of  bounty  towards  that  nation  in  so  ample 
degree  as  his  majesty  hath.  And  these  be  the 
two  objections,  which  seemed  to  me  most  mate- 
rial, why  the  •*  post-nati*'  should  be  left  free,  and 
not  to  be  concluded  in  the  same  restrictions  with 
the  «« ante-nati ;"  whereunto  yon  have  heard  the 
answers. 

The  two  reasons,  which  I  will  use  on  the  other 
side,  are  briefly  these :  the  one  being  a  reason  of 
common  sense ;  the  other,  a  reason  of  estate. 

We  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  of  the  nativity 
is  in  most  cases  principally  regarded.  In  nature, 
the  time  of  planting  and  setting  is  chiefly  ob- 
served; and  we  see  the  astrologers  pretend  to 
Judge  of  the  fortune  of  the  party  by  the  time  of 
the  nativity.  In  laws,  we  may  not  unfitly  apply 
the  case  of  legitimation  to  the  case  of  naturaliza- 
tion ;  for  it  is  true  that  the  common  canon  law 


doth  put  the  Mant»-natns''  and  the  •«  post-natos** 
in  one  degree.  But,  when  it  was  moved  to  the 
parliament  of  England,  «*  Barones  ana  voce  respoB- 
derunt,  Nolumus  leges  Anglic  mutare.'*  And 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  **  ante-nati'* 
and  **  post-nati"  are  in  the  same  degree  in  digai* 
ties;  yet  were  they  never  so  in  abilities:  forao 
man  doubts,  but  the  son  of  an  earl  or  baron,  befiws 
his  creation  or  call,  shall  inherit  the  dignity,  as 
well  as  the  son  bom  after.  But  the  son  of  an 
attainted  person,  bom  before  the  attainder,  rinll 
not  inherit,  as  the  after-bom  shall,  notwithstaad- 
ing  charter  of  pardon. 

The  reason  of  estate  is,  that  any  restrictioii  of 
the  «« ante-nati"  is  temporary,  and  expireth  witk 
this  generation ;  but  if  you  make  it  in  the  «*  post- 
nati"  also,  you  do  but  in  substance  pen  a  peipe- 
tuity  of  separation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  point  I  have  been  short, 
because  I  little  expected  this  doubt,  as  to  point  of 
convenience ;  and  therefore  will  not  much  labovt 
where  I  suppose  there  is  no  greater  oppositioB. 


A  PREPARATION 


THE    UNION    OF    THE    LAWS 


ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 


Your  majesty's  desire  of  proceeding  towards 
the  union  of  this  whole  island  of  Great  Britain 
under  one  law,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  to  make 
any  opinion  of  so  great  a  cause,  very  agreeable  to 
policy  and  justice.  To  policy,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  best  assurances,  as  human  events  can  be 
assured,  that  there  will  be  never  any  relapse  in 
any  future  ages  to  a  separation.  To  justice, 
because  «« dulcis  tractus  pari  jugo  :'*  it  is  reason- 
able that  communication  of  privilege  draw  on 
communication  of  discipline  and  rule.  This 
work  being  of  greatness  and  difficulty,  needeth 
not  to  embrace  any  greater  compass  of  design- 
ment,  than  is  necessary  to  your  majesty's  main 
end  and  intention.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  it 
is  a  true  and  received  division  of  law  into  **  jus 
publicum"  and  «•  privatum,'*  the  one  being  the 
sinews  of  property,  and  the  other  of  government; 
for  that  which  eoneemeth  private  interest  of 
••meum**  and  *«tuum,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it 
is  not  at  this  time  to  be  meddled  with ;  men  love 
to  hold  tneir  own  as  they  have  held,  and  the  dif- 


ference of  this  law  carrieth  no  mark  of  separatioH; 
for  we  see  in  any  one  kingdom,  which  is  meet  at 
unity  in  itself,  there  is  diversity  of  oustoms  ibr 
the  guiding  of  property  and  private  rights :  «•  te 
vests  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit.**  All  tiM 
labour  is  to  be  spent  in  the  other  part;  thoogk 
perhaps  not  in  all  the  other  part ;  for,  it  may  bti 
your  majesty,  in  your  high  wisdom,  will  disosn 
that  even  in  that  part  there  will  not  be  lequisils  • 
conformity  in  all  points.  And  althoa|^  saoh 
conformity  were  to  be  wished,  yet,  perehanee  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible  in  many  points  to  p«i 
them  for  the  present  by  assent  of  parlisnist 
But  because  we,  that  serve  your  majesty  ia  tiM 
service  of  our  skill  and  profession,  cannot  Jvdge 
what  your  majesty,  upon  reason  of  state,  will 
leave  and  take ;  therefore  it  is  fit  for  ns  to  give,  M 
near  as  we  ean,  a  general  information:  wbefeia, 
I,  for  my  part,  think  good  to  hold  myself  to  OM 
of  the  parallels,  I  mean  that  of  the  English  laws. 
For,  although  I  have  read,  and  read  with  deliflit, 
the  Scottish  statntes,  and  some  other  odleetlim  of 
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fkmt  laws ;  with  delight,  I  say,  partly  to  see  their 
hnvi^  and  propria^  of  speech,  and  partly  to  see 
Ihem  eome  so  near  to  oor  laws;  yet,  I  am  nnwill- 
iag  to  pat  my  sickle  in  another^s  harvest,  hat  to 
km  it  to  the  lawyers  of  the  Scottish  nation;  the 
nlher,  heeanse  I  imagine  with  myself  that  if  a 
Soottish  lawyer  should  undertake,  by  reading  of 
fhm  English  statutes,  or  other  our  books  of  law,  to 
■el  down  positively  in  articles  what  the  law  of 
Bai^and  were,  he  might  oftentimes  err:  and  the 
like  errors,  I  make  account,  I  might  incur  in 
ttwifs*  And,  therefore,  as  I  take  it,  the  right  way 
is,  tfiat  the  lawyers  of  either  nation  do  set  down 
fai  brief  articles  what  the  law  is  of  their  nation, 
aai  then  after,  a  hook  of  two  columns,  either 
ksnping  the  two  laws  placed  respectively,  to  be 
ofleied  to  your  majesty,  that  your  majesty  may  by 
m  iMdy  view  see  the  diversities,  and  so  judge  of 
the  reduction,  or  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mjas  publicum"  I  will  divide,  as  I  hold  it 
itiBSl  for  the  present  purpose,  into  four  parts. 
Tlie  first,  concemincr  criminal  causes,  which  with 
vm  are  truly  accounted  *«  publici  juris,"  because 
both  the  prejudice  and  the  prosecution  principally 
paitiiu  to  the  crown  and  public  estate.  The 
■eeond,  concerning  the  causes  of  the  church. 
The  tiiird,  concerning  magistrates,  officers,  and 
ecNirts:  wherein  falleth  the  consideration  of  your 
M|etty's  regal  prerogative,  whereof  the  rest  are 
bat  streams.  And  the  fourth,  concerning  certain 
•pedal  and  politic  laws,  usages,  and  constitutions, 
that  do  import  the  public  peace,  strength,  and 
woalth  of  the  kingdom.  In  which  part  I  do  com- 
prehend not  only  constant  ordinances  of  law,  but 
likewise  forms  of  administration  of  law,  such  as 
are  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  the  visitations 
of  the  provinces  by  the  judges  of  the  circuits,  and 
the  like.  For  these,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  pur- 
pose now  in  hand,  deserve  a  special  observation, 
OSS  they  being  matters  of  that  temporary 
t  as  they  may  be  altered,  as  I  suppose,  in 
kingdom,  without  parliament,  as  to  your 
wu^mfty*B  wisdom  may  seem  best ;  it  may  be  the 
i  profitable  and  ready  part  of  this  labour  will 
( in  the  introducing  of  some  uniformity  in 


To  begin  therefore  with  capital  crimes,  and, 
nty  that  of  treason. 

CISBS  or  TSBASOir. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
of  the  king,  if  it  appear  by  any  overt  act,  it 


Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  the  king's  wife,  if  it  appear  by  any  overt 
Mt,  it  ia  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir,  if  it  appear 
by  any  overt  act,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  king's  wifii,  it  is 
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Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  king's  eldest 
daughter  unmarried,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  wife  of  the  king's 
eldest  son  and  heir,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  levy  war  against  the  king 
and  his  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  is  adherent  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  great 
seal,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  privy 
seal,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  roan  counterfeiteth  the  king's  privy 
signet,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  counterfeit  the  king's  sign 
manual,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeits  the  king's  money,  it 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  bringeth  into  the  realm  false 
money,  counterfeited  to  the  likeness  of  the  coin 
of  England,  with  intent  to  merchandise  or  make 
payment  therewith,  and  knowing  it  to  be  false,  it 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  any  foreign  coin  cur- 
rent in  payment  within  this  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  bring  in  foreign  money, 
being  current  within  the  realm,  the  same  being 
false  and  counterfeit,  with  intent  to  utter  it,  and 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  clip,  wash,  round,  or  file 
any  of  the  king's  money,  or  any  foreign  coin 
current  by  proclamation,  for  gain's  sake,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  any  ways  impair,  diminish, 
falsify,  scale,  or  lighten  the  king's  money,  or  any 
foreign  moneys  current  by  proclamation,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  chancellor,  being  in 
his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  treasurer,  being  in  his 
place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  in  eyre, 
being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  of 
assize,  being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  being  in  his  place  and  doing  his 
office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  pereuade  or  withdraw  any 
of.the  king's  subjects  from  his  obedience,  or  from 
the  religion  by  his  majesty  established,  with  in- 
tent to  withdraw  him  from  the  king's  obedience, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  is  absolved,  reconciled,  or  with- 
drawn from  his  obedience  to  the  king,  or  promis- 
eth  his  obedience  to  any  foreigrn  power,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  any  Jesuit,  or  other  priest  ordained 
sinee  the  fint  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliia- 
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heth,  shall  come  into,  or  lemaui  ia  any  pM  of 
this  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  any  person  being  brooght  np  in  A  col- 
lege of  Jesaits,  or  seminatyf  shall  not  FBtum 
within  six  months  after  prodasaadon  made*  atod 
within  two  days  after  his  retorn  submit  himself 
to  take  the  oath  of  snpremacyy  if  otherwise  he  do 
return,  or  be  within  the  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any  au- 
thority of  j'msdiction  spiritual,  (mt  doth  put  in  use 
or  execute  any  thing  for  the  adyancement  or  set- 
ting forth  thereof,  such  offence,  the  third  time 
committed,  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  refuseth  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by 
commission  out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  tempo- 
ral person ;  such  offence  the  second  time  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  committed  for  treason  doth  to- 
lontarily  break  prison,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  Jailor  doth  voluntarily  permit  a  man 
committed  for  treason  to  escape,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  procureth  or  consenteth  to  a  trear 
son,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  relieyeth  or  eomforteth  a  traitor, 
knowing  it,  it  is  treason. 

7%epwmkmeni^  irial^  and  proueding$f  in  tates  qf 
treaton. 

In  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by 
drawing  on  a  hurdle  from  the  place  of  the  prison  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  by  hanging  and  being 
cut  down  alive,  bowelling,  and  quartering :  and 
in  women  by  burning. 

In  treason  there  ensoeth  a  corruption  of  blood 
in  the  line  ascending  and  descending. 

In  treason,  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  and 
inhnritances,  as  well  entailed  as  fee  simple,  and 
the  profits  of  estates  for  life. 

In  treason,  the  escheats  go  to  the  king,  and 
not  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

In  treason,  the  lands  fcHrfeited  shall  be  in  the 
king^s  actual  possession  without  office. 

In  treason  there  be  no  accessaries,  but  all  are 
principals. 

In  treason,  no  benefit  of  clergy,  or  saoctiiary, 
or  peremptory  challenge. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  stand  mute,  yet  neyer- 
tbelesR  judgment  and  attainder  shall  proceed  all 
one  as  upon  rerdict. 

In  treason,  bail  is  not  permitted. 

In  treason,  no  counsel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
party. 

In  treason,  no  witness  shall  be  reeeiTed  upon 
oath  for  the  party's  justificatiop 

In  treason,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  the 
seas,  yet  it  may  be  tried  in  any  country  where  the 
king  will  award  his  commission. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  be  "non  sans  memo- 
ric,**  yet  if  he  b«d  formerly  confessed  it  before 
the  king's  counsel,  and  that  it  be  oeitifi«d  that 


he  was  of  good  memory  at  the  time  of  his  toh 
mination  and  confession,  the  eonrt  nay  proeesi 
to  judgment  without  oaiUng  or  tmigBfaig  tl» 
party. 

In  treason^  the  death  of  the  ps^  befbie  aoafi^ 
tion  disehargeth  all  proceeding  aind  ferfisitniw. 

In  trsason,  if  the  party  be  oMn  vequittadt  h« 
shall  not  be  brooght  in  qnestiDii  ngain  fo  tl» 
same  fact. 

In  treason,  no  new  ease,  not  ekpiwed  in  tbt 
statute  of  96  Ed.  III.,  nor  made  treason  by  aay 
special  statute  since,  ought  to  be  Jsdged  treasoa, 
without  consulting  with  the  pariiamant. 

In  treason,  there  can  be  no  prosecution  bol  at 
the  king's  suit,  and  the  king's  pardon  diadiargeik 

In  treason,  the  king  cannot  grant  x>Ter  to  aay 
subject  power  and  authority  to  pardon  it. 

In  treason,  a  tri^  of  a  peer  of  the  kingdom  is 
to  be  by  special  commission  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  and  those  that  pass  upon  him  to  be  neno 
but  peers :  and  the  proceeding  is  with  great  mh 
lemnity,  the  lord  steward  sitting  under  a  doth  of 
estate  with  a  white  rod  of  justice  in  hta  hand : 
and  the  peera  may  confer  together,  bat  are  not  any 
ways  shut  up:  and  are  demanded  by  the  lonl 
steward  their  Toices  one  by  one,  and  the  plurality 
of  voices  carrieth  it.  In  treason,  it  hath  been  a 
ancient  use  and  favour  from  the  kings  of  this 
realm  to  pardon  the  execution  of  hanging,  draww 
ing,  and  quartering;  and  to  make  warrant  te 
their  beheading. 

The  proceeding  in  case  of  treason  with  a  com- 
mon  aubject  is  in  the  king's  bench,  or  by  com 
mission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

ansPRtsioK  OF  tssasoh. 
Caset  of  mitprintm  cf  treaton. 
Where  a  man  concealeth  high  treason  onlyv 
without  any  comforting  or  abetting,  it  is  n.ispri- 
sion  of  treason. 

W^here  a  man  counterfeiteth  nny  foreign  eoin  of 
gold  or  silver  not  current  in  the  realmt  it  is  mi*» 
prision  of  treason. 

T%e  puniahmentf  trialy  and  proeeedingf  in  caan  ^ 
mi$prmon  tfirtmmn. 

The  punishment  of  misprision  of  treason  is  hf 
perpetual  imprisonment,  loss  of  the  issues  of  theii 
lands  during  life,  and  loss  of  goods  and  chattela. 

The  pro(^ing  and  trial  is,  as  in  eaaei  of 
treason. 

In  misprision  of  treason,  bail  is  not  i 


Oowea  tfpdii  freafon. 

Where  the  aervant  killeth  the  maatec,  it  is  potit 
treason. 

Where  the  wife  killeth  her  husband,  it  is  patu 
treason. 
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WliWB  A  tpiiitaal  nuoi  killeth  his  prelate,  to 
wiMm  he  is  eubordiiMte,  and  oweth  faith  and 
ehafflenee,  tl  ia  petit  treaaon. 

Where  the  aon  killeth  the  father  or  mdtfaer,  it 
hath  heea  qaeationed  whether  it  be  petit  tieaaony 
aad  fhm  late  experience  and  opinion  aeemeth  to 
migh  tote  oontrarj, though  against  law  and 
,  in  my  judgment 


ftm  fmmtkment,  irial^  and  proceeding  in  e4ue$  (f 
petit  trtaaon* 

In  petit  treaaon,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by 
diBwing  on  a  hurdle,  and  hanging,  and  in  a 
woHHUB,  bnming. 

In  petit  treason,  the  forfeiture  ie  the  same  with 
the  ease  of  felony. 

In  petit  treason,  all  accessaries  are  but  in  case 
oTidony. 

riLoinr. 
Cbwi  €f  felony. 

Where  a  man  commltteth  murder,  that  is,  ho- 
micide of  prepensed  malice,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  maneomraitteth  manslaughter,  that  is, 
homicide  of  sudden  heat,  and  not  of  malice  pre- 
pensed, it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  burglaiy,  that  is, 
breaking  of  a  house  with  an  intent  to  commit 
Mooy,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  ridetb  armed,  with  a  felonious 
intent.  It  is  felony. 

Where  a  m^  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously 
bom  m  house,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously 
bom  com  upon  the  ground  or  in  stacks,  it  is 
fidony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  cut  out  an- 
olfaeff'a  tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  robbeth  or  stealeth,  that  is,  taketh 
away  another  man's  goods,  above  the  value  of 
twdve  pence,  out  of  liis  possession,  with  an  intent 
to  eoDceal  it,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  embexaleth  or  withdraweth  any 
of  the  king^s  records  at  Westminster,  whereby 
any  Judgment  is  reversed,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  that  hath  custody  of  the  king's 
annoor,  munition,  or  other  habiliments  of  war, 
dodi  maliciously  convey  away  the  aame,  to  the 
valoa  of  twenty  shillings,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  servant  hath  goods  of  his  master's 
deliTeved  unto  him,  and  goeth  away  with  them, 
it  la  felony. 

Where  a  man  eonjurea,  or  invocates  wicked 
qpirits,  it  ia  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  use  or  practiae  any  manner 
of  witehorafl,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed, 
wasted,  or  lamed  in  his  body,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  practiaeth  any  witchcraft,  to  dis- 
aorer  treaanre  hid,  or  to  discover  stolen  goods,  or 
to  provoke  unlawful  love,  or  to  impair  or  hurt  any 
Ban^a  eattle  or  gooda«  the  aeoond  time,  having 


been  once  before  convicted  of  the  like  ofienee,  it 
is  felony. 

Where  a  man  useth  the  craf^  of  multiplication 
of  gold  or  aUver,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  rape,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  taketh  away  a  woman  against 
her  wiil^  not  claiming  her  as  his  ward  or  bond^ 
woman,  it  is  felony. 

Where  any  person  marrieth  again,  her  or  hia 
former  husband  or  wife  being  alive,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  buggery  with  man  or 
beast,  it  is  felony. 

Where  any  persons  above  the  number  of 
twelve,  shall  assemble  themselves  with  intent  to 
put  down  enclosures,  or  bring  down  the  prices  of 
victuals,  &c.,  and  do  not  depart  after  proclamation, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  man  shall  use  any  words  to  encourage 
or  draw  any  people  together,  «*ut  supra,"  and 
they  do  assemble  accordingly,  and  do  not  depart 
after  proclamation,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  being  the  king's  sworn  servant, 
conspireth  to  murder  any  lord  of  the  realm  or  any 
of  the  privy  council,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  soldier  hath  taken  any  parcel  of  the 
king's  wages,  and  departeth  without  license,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  receiveth  a  seminary  priest, 
knowing  him  to  be  such  a  priest,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  recusant,  which  is  a  seducer,  and  per^ 
suader,  and  inciter  of  the  king's  subjects  against 
the  king's  authority  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  or  a 
perauader  of  conventicles,  &c.,  shall  refuse  to 
abjure  the  realm,  it  is  felony. 

Where  vagabonds  be  found  in  the  realm,  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  purveyor  taketh  without  warrant,  or 
otherwise  doth  offend  against  certain  special  laws, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  hunteth  in  any  forest,  park,  or 
warren  by  night  or  by  day,  with  vizards  or  other 
disguisements,  and  is  examined  thereof  and  con- 
cealeth  his  fact,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  atealeth  certain  kinds  of  hawks, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  forgery  the  second 
time,  having  been  once  before  convicted,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  transporteth  rams  or  sheep  out 
of  the  king's  dominions,  the  second  tune,  ft  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  being  imprisoned  foi  felony, 
breaks  prison,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  procureth  or  consenteth  to  a 
felony  to  be  committed,  it  is  felony,  zb  to  make 
him  accessary  before  the  fact. 

Where  a  man  receiveth  or  relieveth  a  felon, 
knowing  thereof,  it  is  felony,  as  to  make  him 
accessary  after  the  fact. 

Where  a  woman,  by  the  constraint  of  her  hus- 
band, in  his  presence,  joineth  with  him  in  cow- 
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mitting  of  felony,  it  is  not  felony,  neither  : 
principal  nor  as  accessary. 

Tke  pumukment,  trials  and  proceeding  in  etuee  qf 
fehny. 

In  felony,  the  corporal  punishment  is  hy 
hangingr,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  king  may 
turn  it  into  beheading  in  the  case  of  a  peer  or 
other  person  of  dignity,  because  in  treason  the 
striking  off  the  head  is  part  of  the  judgment,  and 
so  the  king  pardoneth  the  rest :  but  in  felony  it  is 
no  part  of  the  judgment,  and  the  king  cannot  alter 
the  execution  of  law ;  yet  precedents  have  been 
both  ways. 

In  felony,  there  foUoweth  corruption  of  blood, 
except  it  be  in  cases  made  felony  by  special  star 
tutes,  with  a  proviso  that  there  shall  be  no  cor- 
ruption of  blood. 

In  felony,  lands  in  fee  simple  and  goods  are 
forfeited,  but  not  lands  entailed,  and  the  profits 
of  estates  for  life  are  likewise  forfeited  :  And  by 
some  customs  lands  in  fee  simple  are  not  for- 
feited; 

Tha  fkther  to  the  bouffb,  ton  to  the  plough  i 

as  in  Gavelkind  in  Kent,  and  other  places. 

In  felony,  the  escheats  go  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
and  not  to  the  king,  except  he  be  lord :  But  the 
profits  of  estates  for  lives,  or  in  tail  during  the 
life  of  tenant  in  tail,  go  to  the  king :  and  the  king 
hath  likewise,  in  fee  simple  lands  holden  of  com- 
mon lords,  •«  annum,  diem,  et  vastum." 

In  felony,  the  lands  are  not  in  the  king  before 
office,  nor  in  the  lord  before  entry  or  recovery  in 
writ  of  escheat,  or  death  of  the  party  attainted. 

In  felony,  there  can  be  no  proceeding  with  the 
accessary  before  there  be  a  proceeding  with  the 
principal ;  which  principal  if  he  die,  or  plead  his 
pardon,  or  have  his  clergy  before  attainder,  the 
accessaries  can  never  be  dealt  with. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  stand  mute,  and  will  not 
put  himself  upon  his  trial,  or  challenge  peremp- 
torily above  the  number  that  the  law  allows,  he 
shall  have  judgment  not  of  hanging,  but  of  pe- 
nance of  pressing  to  death ;  but  then  he  saves  his 
lands,  and  forfeits  only  his  goods. 

In  felony,  at  the  common  law,  the  benefit  of 
clergy  or  sanctuary  was  allowed;  but  now  by 
statutes  it  is  taken  away  in  most  cases. 

In  felony,  bail  may  be  admitted  where  the  fact 
b  not  notorious,  and  the  person  not  of  evil  fame. 

In  felony,  no  counsel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
party,  no  more  than  in  treason. 

In  felony,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon 
oath  for  the  party's  justification,  no  more  than  in 
txeason. 

In  felony,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  &e 
seas,  or  upon  the  seas,  ••super  altum  mare,*^ 
there  is  no  trial  at  all  in  the  one  case,  nor  by 
course  of  jury  in  the  other  case,  but  by  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiralty. 


In  felony,  if  the  party  be  «<  non  i 
although  it  be  after  the  fiict,  he  cannot  be  tried 
nor  adjudged,  except  it  be  in  course  of  ontlawiji 
and  that  is  also  erroneous. 

In  felony,  the  death  of  the  party  before  eonvi^ 
tion  dischargeth  all  proceeding  and  forfeituset. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  or  ia 
peril  of  judgment  of  life  lawfully,  he  shall  new 
be  brought  in  question  again  for  the  same  fact. 

In  felony,  the  prosecution  may  be  either  at  the 
king's  suit  by  way  of  indictment,  or  the  paity^ 
suit  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  if  it  be  by  way  of 
appeal,  the  defendant  shall  have  his  counsel,  tad 
produce  witnesses  upon  oath,  as  in  civil  causes. 

In  felony,  the  king  may  grant  hault  justice  to 
a  subject,  with  the  regality  of  power  to  pardon  ik 

In  felony,  the  trial  of  peers  is  all  one  as  in  eats 
of  treason. 

In  felony,  the  proceedings  are  in  the  king's 
bench,  or  before  commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Ter* 
miner,  or  of  gaol  delivery,  and  in  some  cases  be- 
fore justices  of  peace. 

Que*  ^Felonia  de  se,  with  the  puniihmeni^  iridt 
and  proceeding  therein* 

In  the  civil  law,  and  other  laws,  they  make  t 
difference  of  cases  of  ••  felonia  de  se  :'*  for  where *» 
man  is  called  in  question  upon  any  capital  crimsi 
and  killeth  himself  to  prevent  the  law,  they  give 
the  same  judgment  in  all  points  of  forfeitare«  as 
if  they  had  been  attainted  in  their  lifetime ;  And 
on  the  other  side,  where  a  man  killeth  hiowdf 
upon  impatience  of  sickness  or  the*  like,  they  do 
not  punish  it  at  all:  but  the  law  of  Eni^and 
taketh  it  all  in  one  degree,  and  punisheth  it  only 
with  loss  of  goods  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king» 
who  generally  granteth  them  to  his  almoner,  wkers 
they  be  not  formerly  granted  unto  special  li« 
berties. 

OiTKirCKS  OF   PRJlMUlflRK. 

Gotei  of  PrSBmunire, 

Where  a  man  purchaseth  or  accepteth  any  pro* 
vision,  that  is,  collation  of  any  spiritual  benefice 
or  living,  from  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is  ease  of 
prsmunire. 

Where  a  man  will  purchase  any  process  to 
draw  any  people  of  the  king's  allegiance  oqI  of 
the  realm,  in  plea,  whereof  the  cognisance  psi^ 
tains  to  the  king's  court,  and  coroeth  not  in  persoB  - 
to  answer  his  contempt  in  that  behalf  befoie  the 
king  and  his  council,  or  in  his  chancery,  it  is  ease 
of  premunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  sue  in  any  court  which  Is 
not  the  king's  court,  to  defeat  or  impeach  say 
judgment  given  in  the  king's  court,  and  doth  aol 
appear  to  answer  his  contempt,  it  is  case  of  pi^ 
munire. 

Where  a  man  doth  purchase  or  pursue  Id  As 
court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  any  process,  ssd* 
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of  exeommtiiiieation,  ball,  instmment,  or 

r  thing  which  touches  the  king  in  his  legality, 

or  his  leaim  in  prejudice,  it  is  case  of  premunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any 
Ibveigii  anthoiity  of  jurisdiction  spiritual,  or  doth 
p«l  in  use  or  execute  any  thing  for  the  advance^ 
waukt  or  setting  forth  thereof;  such  offence,  the 
■eeond  time  eommltted,  is  case  of  prsmunire. 

Where  a  man  lefuseth  to  take  the  oath  of 
Mpramacy,  being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the 
dioeste,  if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by 
eommission  out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  tem- 
ponl  person,  it  is  ease  of  premunire. 

Where  the  dean  and  chapter  of  any  church, 
apon  the  **  Conge  d^elire*'  of  an  archbishop,  or 
Ushop,  doth  refuse  to  elect  any  such  archbishop 
or  biidio^  as  is  nominated  unto  them  in  the  king's 
leltsr  missive,  it  is  case  of  premunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  contribute  or  give  relief  unto 
any  Jesuit  or  seminary  priest,  or  to  any  college 
of  Jesuits  or  seminary  priests,  or  to  any  person 
hnoght  up  therein,  and  called  home,  and  not 
nliirning,  it  is  case  of  premunire. 

Where  a  man  is  broker  of  a  usurious  contract 
abofis  ten  in  the  hundred,  it  is  case  of  premunire. 

71<  jNimi^iii^fi/,  trial,  and  proeeetUngt  in  eoMCi  of 
pfStmuntTt* 

The  punishment  is  by  imprisonment  during 
iUby  forfeiture  of  goods,  forfeiture  of  lands  in  fee 
and  forfeiture  of  the  profits  of  lands 
d,  or  fbr  life. 
Tlie  trial  and  proceeding  is  as  in  cases  of  mis- 
prision of  treason ;  and  the  trial  is  by  peers,  where 
a  peer  of  the  realm  is  the  offender. 

orrENCcs  of  abjusation  aivd  czilc. 

GsMS  if  abjuration  and  exile^  and  the  proeeeding9 
therein. 

Where  a  man  committeth  any  felony,  for  the 
which  at  this  day  he  may  have  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary, and  taketh  sanctuary,  and  confesseth  the 
felooy  before  the  coroner,  he  shall  abjure  the 
liberty  of  the  realm,  and  choose  his  sanctuary ; 
and  if  he  commit  any  new  offence,  or  leave  his 
■SDetoary,  he  shall  lose  the  privilege  thereof,  and 
•ofler  as  if  he  had  not  taken  sanctuary. 

Where  a  man  not  coming  to  the  church,  and, 
beiag  a  popish  recusant,  doUi  persuade  any  of  the 
king's  subjects  to  impugn  his  majesty's  authority 
in  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  shall  persuade  any 
•ahjeet  from  coming  to  church,  or  receiving  the 
eoanranion,  or  persuade  any  subject  to  come  to 
9Mf  nalawful  conventicles,  or  shall  be  present  at 
9Mf  sodi  unlawful  conventicles,  and  shall  not 
after  conform  himself  within  a  time,  and  make  his 
nbodMon,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm,  and  forfeit 
■M  goods  and  lands  during  life ;  and  if  he  depart 
Mi  within  the  time  prefixed,  or  return,  he  shall  be 
ta  Iha  degree  of  a  felon. 


Where  a  man  being  a  popish  recusant,  and  not 
having  lands  to  the  value  of  twenty  marks  per 
annum,  nor  goods  to  the  value  of  40/.,  shall  not 
repair  to  his  dwelling  or  place  where  he  was  bom, 
and  there  confine  himself  within  tlie  compass  of 
five  miles,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm ;  and  if  he 
return,  he  shall  be  in  the  degree  of  a  felon. 

Where  a  man  kills  the  king's  deer  in  chases  or 
forests,  and  can  find  no  sureties  after  a  year's  im- 
prisonment, he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  trespasser  in  parks,  or  in 
ponds  of  fish,  and  after  tliree  years'  imprisonment 
cannot  find  sureties,  he  shall  abjure  tlie  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  ravisher  of  any  child  within 
age,  whose  marriage  belongs  to  any  person,  and 
marrieth  the  said  child  after  years  of  consent,  and 
is  not  able  to  satisfy  for  the  marriage,  he  shall 
abjure  the  realm. 

orrKNCE  or  bcrest. 

Case$  ofhereey^  and  the  trial  and  proeeedinga 
therein. 

The  declaration  of  heresy,  and  likewise  the 
proceeding  and  judgment  upon  heretics,  is  by  the 
common  laws  of  this  realm  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction ecclesiastical,  and  the  secular  arm  is 
reached  unto  them  by  the  common  laws,  and  not 
by  any  statute  for  the  execution  of  them  by  the 
king's  writ «« de  heretico  comburendo." 

CASES  or  THE  XlNo's  PREROOATIVE. 

The  king* 9  prerogative  in  parliameni, 

1.  The  king  hath  an  absolute  negative  voice  to 
all  bills  that  pass  the  parliament,  so  as  without 
his  royal  assent  they  have  a  mere  nullity,  and  not 
so  much  as  «*  authoritas  prsscripta,"  as  «« senatus 
consults"  had,  notwithstanding  the  intercession 
of  tribunes. 

9.  The  king  may  summon  parliaments,  dissolve 
them,  adjourn  and  prorogue  them  at  his  pleasure. 

3.  The  king  may  add  voices  in  parliament  at 
his  pleasure,  for  he  may  give  privileges  to  bo- 
rough  towns,  and  call  and  create  barons  at  his 
pleasure. 

4.  No  man  can  sit  in  parliament  unless  he  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  king^ a  prerogative  in  war  and  peace, 

1.  The  king  hath  power  to  declare  and  proclaim 
war,  and  make  and  conclude  peace. 

2.  The  king  hath  power  to  make  leagues  and 
confederacies  with  foreign  estates,  more  or  less 
strait,  and  to  revoke  and  disannul  them  at  his 
pleasure. 

3.  The  king  hath  power  to  command  the  bodies 
of  his  subjects  for  service  of  his  wars,  and  to 
muster,  train,  and  levy  men,  and  to  transport  them 
by  sea  or  land,  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  The  king  hath  power  in  time  of  war  lo  exe- 
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eate  martial  law,  and  to  appoint  all  officen  of 
war  at  his  pleasure. 

6.  The  king  hath  power  to  grant  his  letters  of 
mart  and  reprisal  for  remedy  to  his  subjects  upon 
foreign  wrongs. 

6.  The  king  may  give  knighthood,  and  thereby 
enable  any  sabject  to  perform  knight*s  serrice. 

T%€  king*»  prerogaHwe  in  matter  of  wumey, 
1.  The  king  may  alter  his  standard  in  baseness 

or  fineness. 
9.  The  king  may  alter  his  stamp  in  the  form 

of  it. 

3.  The  king  may  at  his  pleasure  alter  the  Ta- 
laations,  and  raise  and  fall  moneys. 

4.  The  king  may  by  proclamation  make  money 
of  his  own  current  or  not. 

6.  The  king  may  take  or  refuse  the  subjects* 
bullion,  or  coin  for  more  or  less  money. 

6.  The  king  by  proclamation  may  make  foreign 
money  current,  or  not. 

The  king* 9  prerogative  in  matten  rf  trade  and 
traffli. 

1.  The  king  may  constrain  the  person  of  any 
of  his  subjects  not  to  go  out  of  the  realm. 

3.  The  king  may  restrain  any  of  his  subjects  to 
go  out  of  the  realm  in  any  specitil  part  foreign. 

3.  The  king  may  forbid  the  exportation  of  any 
commodities  out  of  the  realm. 

4.  The  king  may  forbid  the  importation  of  any 
commodities  into  this  realm. 

5.  The  king  may  set  a  reasonable  impost  upon 


any  foreign  wares  that  oome  into  the  realm,  pal 
so  of  native  wares  that  go  out  of  the  realm. 

The  kingU  prerogative  in  ike  pereom  of  ki» 

1.  The  king  may  create  any  eorporatiQii  or 
body  politic,  and  enable  them  to  purchase,  to 
grant,  to  sue,  and  be  sued ;  and  with  •aoh  restrio- 
tioos  and  limitations  as  he  pleases. 

9.  The  king  may  denisen  and  enable  any  fo- 
reigner for  him  and  his  descendants  afler  ths 
charter ;  though  he  cannot  naturalize,  nor  enable 
him  to  make  pedigree  from  aqcestora  paramoimt 

3.  The  king  may  enable  any  attainted  person, 
by  his  charter  of  pardon,  and  purge  the  blood  for 
time  to  come,  though  he  cannot  restore  th^  blood 
for  the  time  past. 

4.  The  king  may  enable  9ny  dead  persons  ii 
the  law,  as  men  professed  in  religion,  to  taks  and 
purchase  to  the  king's  bene$t. 

A  twofold  power  if  the  law, 
1.  A  direction:  in  this  respect  the  king  is 

underneath  the  law;  because  his  acts  ass  giddsd 

thereby. 
9.  Correction:  In  this   respect  the  king  is 

above  the  law;  for  it  may  not  correct  him  for  any 

offence. 

Ji  twofold  power  in  the  king, 
1.  His  absolute  power,  whereby  he  majlsfy 

forces  against  any  nation. 
9.  His  limited  power,  which  is  declared  nd 

expressed  in  the  laws  what  he  may  do. 
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M  %T  IT  PLKASE  TOUn  LORDSHIPS, 

This  case  your  lordships  do  well  peicelTetobe 
of  exceeding  great  consequence.  For  whether 
you  do  measure  that  by  place,  that  reacheth  not 
only  to  the  realm  of  England,  but  to  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain :  or  whether  yon  measure 


that  by  time,  that  eztendelh  not  only  to  dM  pit- 
sent  time,  but  much  more  to  fhtnre  gencratioHSi 

Et  nati  natoniBi,  et  qui  MMvntor  ab  IMi  s 
And,  therefore,  as  that  is  to  receire  at  the  bsf  a 
fbll  and  free  debate,  so  I  doubt  not  but  thai  shall 
receive  firom  your  lordships  a  sound  and  Jott  le* 
solution  socording  to  law,  and  aceording  to  tnrtlL 
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f  or»  my  loHt,  though  he  were  dunight  to  have 
Mid  well,  thai  said  thai  for  his  word,  ••  Rex  for- 
lissimos  ;**  yet  he  was  thought  to  haye  said  better, 
•fOB  in  the  opinion  of  the  king  himself,  that 
nid,  M  Veritas  fordssima,  et  praralet:*'  And  I 
d0  mneh  lejoiee  to  obserre  each  a  eoncurrence  in 
the  whole  carriage  of  this  cause  to  this  end,  that 
ftnilh  may  pierail. 

Tlie  case  no  feigned  orftamed  case;  bat  a  tnie 
ease  between  troe  parties* 

The  title  handled  formerly  in  some  of  the  king's 
oovrtSv  and  freehold  npon  it ;  used  indeed  by  his 
majesty  in  his  high  wisdom  to  give  an  end  to  this 
gfeal  qnestion,  but  not  raised ;  ••  oeoasio,*'  as  the 
•elMolmen  say,  "arrepta,  non  porracta." 

The  ease  argued  in  the  king's  bench  by  Mr. 
Walter  with  great  liberty,  and  yet  with  good  ap- 
piobation  of  the  court ;  the  persons  assigpned  to  be 
of  ooonsel  on  that  side,  inferior  to  none  of  their 
^aality  and  degree  in  learning;  and  some  of  them 
most  conyersant  and  exercised  in  the  question. 

The  judges  in  the  king's  bench  have  adjourned 
ll  to  this  place  for  conference  with  the  rest  of 
their  brethren.  Your  lordship,  my  lord  chancel- 
lor, though  you  be  absolute  judge  in  the  court 
where  you  sit,  and  might  have  called  to  you  such 
Msistance  of  judges  as  to  you  had  seemed  good ; 
jel  would  not  forsrun  or  lead  in  this  case  by  any 
opinion  there  to  be  given;  but  have  chosen  rather 
to  oome  yourself  to  this  assembly ;  all  tending, 
wm  I  said,  to  this  end,  whereunto  I  for  my  part  do 
heartily  subscribe,  •*  ut  vincat  Veritas,"  that  truth 
may  firet  appear,  and  then  prevail.  And  I  do 
firmly  hold,  and  doubt  not  but  I  shall  well  main- 
tain, that  this  is  the  truth,  that  Calvin  the  plain- 
tiff is  *«  ipso  Jure,"  by  the  law  of  England,  a  na- 
tnral  bom  subject,  to  purchase  freehold,  and  to 
bring  real  actions  within  England.  In  this  ease 
I  mast  so  consider  the  time,  as  I  must  much  more 
eonsiderthe  matter.  And,  therefore,  though  it  may 
draw  my  speech  into  farther  length ;  yet  I  dare 
ttoi  handle  a  case  of  this  nature  confusedly,  but 
pnrpoee  to  observe  the  ancient  and  exact  form  of 
pleadings ;  which  is. 

First,  to  explain  or  induce. 

Then,  to  confute,  or  answer  objections. 

And,  lastly,  to  prove,  or  confirm. 

And,  first,  for  explanation.  The  outward  ques- 
lUm  in  this  case  is  no  more,  but.  Whether  a 
ehild,  bom  in  Scotland  since  his  majesty's  happy 
6omtn|r  to  the  crown  of  England,  be  naturalized 
in  Enf^nd,  or  no!  But  the  inward  question  or 
•lito  of  the  question  evermore  beginneth  where 
Hmt  which  is  confessed  on  both  sides  doth  leave. 

It  is  confessed,  that  if  these  two  realms  of  Eng- 
Itnd  and  Scotland  were  united  under  one  law  and 
one  parliament,  and  thereby  incorporated  and 
■mde  as  one  kingdom,  that  the  «« post-natus"  of 
foch  a  union  shonld  be  naturalised. 

It  is  eonfessed,  that  both  realms  are  united  in 
the  person  of  onr  sovereign ;  or,  because  I  will 


gain  nothing  by  surreption,  in  the  putting  of  the 
question,  that  one  and  the  same  natural  person  is 
king  of  both  realms. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  laws  and  parliaments 
are  several.  So,  then.  Whether  this  privilege 
and  benefit  of  natural iiuition  to  be  an  accessory  or 
dependency  upon  that  which  is  one  and  joint,  or 
upon  that  which  is  several,  hath  been,  and  must 
be  the  depth  of  this  question.  And  therefore 
your  lordshipe  do  see  the  state  of  this  question 
doth  evidently  lead  me  by  way  of  inducement  to 
speak  of  three  things :  The  king,  the  law,  and 
the  privilege  of  naturalization.  For  if  you  well 
understand  the  nature  of  the  two  principals,  and 
again  the  nature  of  the  accessory ;  then  shall  you 
discern,  to  whether  principal  the  accessory  doth 
properly  refer,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body,  or  iron  to 
an  adamant. 

And  therefore  your  lordships  will  give  me  leave, 
in  a  case  of  this  quality,  firet  to  visit  and  open  the 
foundations  and  fountains  of  reason,  and  not 
begin  with  the  positions  and  eruditions  of  muni* 
cipal  law ;  for  so  was  that  done  in  the  great  ease 
of  mines;  and  so  ought  that  to  be  done  in  all 
cases  of  like  nature.  And  this  doth  not  at  all 
detract  from  the  sufficiency  of  our  laws,  as  incom- 
petent to  decide  their  own  cases,  but  rather  addeth 
a  dignity  unto  them,  when  their  reason  appearing 
as  well  as  their  authority,  doth  show  them  to  he 
as  fine  moneys,  which  are  current  not  only  by  the 
stamp,  because  they  are  so  received,  but  by  the 
natural  metal,  that  is,  the  reason  and  wisdom  of 
them. 

And  Master  Littleton  himself  in  his  whole  book 
doth  commend  but  two  things  to  the  professore  of 
the  law  by  the  name  of  his  sons ;  the  one,  the  in- 
quiring and  searching  out  the  reasons  of  the  law ; 
and  the  other,  the  observing  of  the  forms  of  plead- 
ings. And  never  was  there  any  case  that  came 
in  judgment  that  required  more,  that  Littleton's 
advice  should  be  followed  in  those  two  points, 
than  doth  the  present  case  in  question.  And,  firet, 
of  the  king. 

It  is  evident  that  all  other  commonwealths, 
monarchies  only  excepted,  do  subsist  by  a  law 
precedent.  For  where  authority  is  divided 
amongst  many  officers,  and  they  not  perpetual, 
but  annual  or  temporary,  and  not  to  receive  their 
authority  hot  by  election,  and  certain  pereons  to 
have  voice  only  to  that  election,  and  the  like; 
these  are  busy  and  curious  frames,  which  of  ne- 
cessity do  presuppose  a  law  precedent,  written  or 
unwritten,  to  gruide  and  direct  them :  but  in  mo- 
narchies, especially  hereditary,  that  is,  when 
several  families  or  lineages  of  people  do  submit 
themselves  to  one  line,  imperial  or  royal,  the  sub- 
mission is  more  natural  and  simple,  which  afier- 
wards  by  laws  subsequent  is  perfected  and  raad« 
more  formal ;  but  that  is  grrounded  upon  nature. 
That  this  is  so,  it  appeareth  notably  in  two 
things ;  the  one  the  platforms  and  patterns  which 
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are  found  in  nature  of  monarchies ;  the  original 
aubmissiona,  and  their  motivea  and  occaaiona. 
The  platforma  are  three : 

The  first  ia  that  of  a  father,  or  chief  of  a  family ; 
who,  governing  over  hia  wife  by  prerogative  of 
aez,  over  hia  children  by  prerogative  of  age,  and 
because  he  ia  author  onto  them  of  being,  and 
over  his  servants  by  prerogative  of  virtue  and 
providence,  (for  he  that  ia  able  of  body,  and 
improvident  of  mind,  ia  <*natura  servos,'*)  that  ia 
the  very  model  of  a  king.  So  is  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  lib.  iii.  Pol.  cap.  14,  where  he  saith, 
•*  Vemm  autem  regnum  est,  com  penes  onum  est 
rerum  summa  potestas:  quod  regnum  procura- 
tionem familie  imitatur." 

And  therefore  Lycurgus,  when  one  counselled 
him  to  dissolve  the  kingdom,  and  to  eatabliah  an- 
other form  of  estate,  answered,  *«  Sir,  begin  to  do 
that  which  you  advise  first  at  home  in  your  own 
houae:"  noting,  that  the  chief  of  a  family  ia  as 
a  king ;  and  that  those  that  can  least  endure  kings 
abroad,  can  be  content  to  be  kings  at  home.  And 
this  is  the  first  platform,  which  we  see  is  merely 
natural. 

The  second  is  that  of  a  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
which,  Xenophon  saith,  Cyrus  had  ever  in  his 
mouth.  For  shepherds  are  not  owners  of  the 
aheep ;  but  their  office  is  to  feed  and  govern :  no 
more  are  kings  proprietaries  or  owners  of  the 
people:  for  God  is  sole  owner  of  the  people. 
«« The  nationa,*'  as  the  Scripture  saith,  are  **  his 
inheritance:**  but  the  office  of  kings  is  to  govern, 
maintain,  and  protect  people.  And  that  is  not 
without  a  mystery,  that  the  first  king  that  was 
instituted  by  God,  David,  for  Saul  was  but  an 
untimely  fruit,  was  translated  from  a  ahepherd, 
as  you  have  it  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  «« Et  elegit 
David  servum  suura,  de  gregibus  ovium  sustulit 
eum,— -pascere  Jacob  servum  suum,  et  Israel 
hsreditatem  suam.**  Thia  is  the  second  plat- 
form ;  a  work  likewise  of  nature. 

The  third  platform  ia  the  government  of  God 
himself  over  the  world,  whereof  lawful  monar- 
chies are  a  ahadow.  And,  therefore,  both  amongst 
the  heathen,  and  amongst  the  Christians,  the 
word,  sacred,  hath  been  attributed  unto  kinga, 
because  of  the  conformity  of  a  monarchy  with 
a  divine  majesty :  never  to  a  aenate  or  people. 
And  80  you  find  it  twice  in  the  Lord  Coke*s 
Reports;  once  in  the  second  book,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester's  case;  and  in  his  fifth  book, 
Cawdrie*8  case ;  and,  more  anciently,  in  the  10 
of  H.  VIL  fol.  10.  «« Rex  est  personamixta  cum 
taeerdote;**  an  attribute  which  the  senate  of 
Venice,  or  a  canton  of  Swiaaes,  can  never  chal- 
lenge. So,  we  see,  there  be  precedenta  or  plat- 
forms of  monarchies,  both  in  nature  and  above 
nature ;  even  from  the  monarch  of  heaven  and  earth, 
to  the  king,  if  you  will,  in  a  hive  of  bees.  And 
therefore  other  statf*8  are  the  creaturea  of  law : 
and  this  state  only  subsisteth  by  nators. 


For  the  original  submissions,  they  are  fonr  in 
number:  I  will  briefly  touch  them:  The  first  is 
paternity  or  patriarchy,  which  was  when  a  fiuaily 
growing  so  great  as  it  could  not  contain  itself 
within  one  habitation,  some  branches  of  the  d» 
scendants  were  forced  to  plant  themselves  into  ntm 
families,  which  second  families  could  not  by  i 
natural  instinct  and  inclination  but  bear  a  revs^ 
rence,  and  yield  an  obeisance  to  the  eldest  line  of 
the  ancient  family  from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  second  is,  the  admiration  of  virtue,  or  gra- 
titude towards  merit,  which  is  likewise  natunlly 
infused  into  all  men.  Of  thia  Ariatotle  putleth 
the  case  well,  when  it  was  the  fortune  of  soom 
one  man,  either  to  invent  aome  arte  of  ezceUent 
use  towards  man'a  life,  or  to  congregate  people, 
that  dwelt  acattered,  into  one  place,  where  they 
might  cohabit  with  more  comfort,  or  to  guidie 
them  from  a  more  barren  land  to  a  more  finiitfiilt 
or  the  like :  upon  these  deserts,  and  the  admira- 
tion and  recompense  of  them,  people  submitted 
themselves. 

The  third,  which  was  the  most  usual  of  all, 
waa  conduct  in  war,  which  even  in  nature  induoeth 
aa  great  an  obligation  aa  paternity.  For  as  men 
owe  their  life  and  being  to  their  parenta  in  regard 
of  generation,  so  they  owe  that  also  to  savioun 
in  the  wars  in  regard  of  preservation.  And 
therefore  we  find  in  chap,  xviii.  of  the  book  of 
Judgea,  ver.  23,  ««Dixeruntomne8viri  ad  Gideon, 
Dominare  nostri,  tu  et  filii  tui,  qnoniam  aerrasti 
nos  de  manu  Median."  And  ao  we  read,  when  il 
waa  brought  to  the  eara  of  Saul,  that  the  people 
sung  in  the  streets,  ««Saul  hath  killed  his 
thouaanda,  and  David  hia  ten  thousand  of  ene- 
mies,*' he  said  atraightways :  ••  Quid  ei  superset 
nisi  ipsum  regnum  1**  For  whosoever  hath  the 
military  dependence,  wanta  little  of  being  king. 

The  fourth  in  an  enforced  aubmission,  which  is 
conqueat,  whereof  it  seemed  Nimrod  was  the  first 
precedent,  of  whom  it  is  said ;  *'  IpaeecBpit  potans 
esse  in  terra,  eterat  robustusvenator  coram  Domi- 
no.*' And  thia  likewiae  ia  upon  the  aameroot,  whieh 
is  the  saving  or  gift  as  it  were  of  life  and  being ;  lot 
the  conqueror  hath  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  captivea ;  and,  therefore,  where  he  giveth  them 
themselves,  he  may  reserve  upon  auch  a  gift  what 
service  and  subjection  he  will.  All  these  foot 
submissions  are  evident  to  be  natural  and 
ancient  than  law. 

To  speak  therefore  of  law,  which  ia  the  i 
part  of  that  which  is  to  be  spoken  of  by  way  of 
inducement.  Law  no  doubt  ia  the  great  organ 
by  which  the  sovereign  power  doth  move,  and 
may  be  truly  compared  to  the  ainewa  in  a  natural 
body,  as  the  sovereignty  may  be  compared  to  ths 
apirita :  for  if  the  sinews  be  without  the  spirits* 
they  are  dead  and  without  motion ;  if  the  apiiits 
move  in  weak  ainewa,  it  cauaeth  trembling:  so 
the  lawa,  without  the  king'a  power,  are  dead ; 
the  king'a  power,  except  the  lawa  be  ooRoko* 
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ntad,  will  neror  more  eonstantly,  but  be  full  of 
liggering  and  tiepidmtion.  Bat  towards  the 
Idog  himself  the  Imw  doth  m  doable  office  or  ope- 
ntion :  the  first  ie  to  entitle  the  king,  or  design 
him :  and  in  that  sense  Bracton  saith  well,  lib.  1. 
IbL  5,  and  lib.  3,  foL  107.  ••  Lex  facit  quod  ipse 
ait  Rax  ;*'  that  is,  it  defines  his  title;  as  in  our 
laWf  That  the  kingdom  shall  go  to  the  issue 
ftmale ;  that  it  shall  not  be  departable  amongst 
daoghtera;  that  the  half-blood  shall  be  respected, 
and  other  points  differing  from  the  rales  of  com- 
flMm  inheritance.  The  second  is,  that  whereof 
wa  need  not  fear  to  speak  in  good  and  happy 
times,  sach  as  these  are,  to  make  the  ordinary 
r  of  the  king  more  definite  or  regular;  for  it 
I  well  said  by  a  &ther,  "  plenitado  potestatis 
eat  plenitado  tempestatis.'*  And  although  the 
Idiig,  in  his  person,  be  •*  solutus  legibus,"  yet  his 
aeti  and  grants  are  limited  by  law,  and  we  argue 
tham  every  day. 

Bat  I  demand.  Do  these  offices  or  operations  of 
Imw  eracaate  or  frustrate  the  original  submission, 
which  was  natural  1  Or  shall  it  be  said  that  all 
allagiance  is  by  law  1  No  more  than  it  can  be  said, 
tliat  "potestas  patris,"  the  power  of  the  father 
ovar  the  child,  is  by  law;  and  yet  no  doubt  laws 
do  dirersely  define  of  that  also;  the  law  of  some 
■ations  having  given  the  fathers  power  to  put  their 
ehildien  to  death;  others,  to  sell  them  thrice; 
oChars,  to  disinherit  them  by  testament  at  pleasure, 
and  the  like.  Yet  no  man  will  affirm,  that  the 
obadienee  of  the  child  is  by  law,  though  laws  in 
aoBsa  points  do  make  it  more  positive :  and  even 
ao  it  is  of  allegiance  of  subjects  to  hereditary 
monarcbs,  which  is  corroborated  and  confirmed  by 
law,  but  is  the  work  of  the  law  of  nature.  And 
tharafore  you  shall  find  the  observation  true,  and 
almost  general  in  all  states,  that  their  lawgivers 
wars  long  after  their  first  kings,  who  governed 
for  a  time  by  natural  equity  without  law :  so  was 
Thaaeos  long  before  Solon  in  Athens:  so  was 
Eoiy  tion  and  Sous  long  before  Lycurgus  in  Sparta : 
ao  was  Romulus  long  before  the  Decemviri. 
And  even  amongst  ourselves  there  were  more 
aneiant  kings  of  the  Saxons ;  and  yet  the  laws 
lan  under  the  name  of  Edgar's  laws.  And  in  the 
rsfoanding  of  the  kingdom  in  the  person  of  Wil/ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  when  the  laws  were  in  some 
aonfasion  for  a  time,  a  man  may  truly  say,  that 
King  Edward  I.  was  the  first  lawgiver  who,  enact- 
ing aome  laws,  and  collecting  others,  brought  the 
law  to  some  perfection.  And  therefore  I  will  con- 
clnda  this  point  with  the  s^le  which  divers  acts  of 
pariiamentsndo  give  unto  the  king:  which  term 
him,  very  effectually  and  truly,  "our  natural, 
sovereign,  liege  lord.**  And  as  it  was  said  by  a 
principal  judge  here  present,  when  he  served  in 
place,  and  question  was  moved  by  some 
of  the  title  of  Bullein's  lands,  that  he 
would  never  allow  that  Queen  Elizabeth  (I  remem- 
hn  it  for  the  efficacy  of  the  phrase)  should  be  a 


statute  queen,  but  a  common-law  queen :  so  surely 

1  shall  hardly  consent  that  the  king  shall  be  es- 
teemed or  called  only  our  rightful  sovereign,  or 
our  lawful  sovereign,  but  our  natural  liege  sove- 
reign ;  as  acts  of  parliament  speak :  for  as  the  com- 
mon law  is  more  worthy  than  the  statute  law ;  so 
the  law  of  nature  is  more  worthy  than  them  both. 
Having  spoken  now  of  the  king  and  the  law,  ii 
remaineth  to  speak  of  the  privilege  and  benefit 
of  naturalization  itself;  and  that  according  to  the 
niles  of  the  law  of  England. 

Naturalization  is  best  discerned  in  the  degrees 
whereby  the  law  doth  mount  and  ascend  thereunto. 
For  it  seemeth  admirable  unto  me,  to  consider 
with  what  a  measured  hand  and  with  how  true 
proportions  our  law  doth  impart  and  confer 
the  several  degrees  of  this  benefit.  The  degrees 
are  four. 

The  first  degree  of  persons,  as  to  this  purpose, 
that  the  law  takes  knowledge  of,  is  an  alien 
enemy ;  that  is,  such  a  one  as  is  born  under  the 
obeisance  of  a  prince  or  state  that  is  in  hostility 
with  the  King  of  England.  To  this  person  tho 
law  giveth  no  benefit  or  protection  at  all,  but  if 
he  come  into  the  realm  afUr  war  proclaimed,  or 
war  in  fact,  he  comes  at  his  own  peril,  he  may  be 
used  as  an  enemy :  for  the  law  accounts  of  him, 
but,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  as  of  a  spy  that  comes 
to  see  the  weakness  of  the  land.    And  so  it  is  in 

2  Ric.  III.  fol.  2.  Nevertheless  this  admitteth  a 
distinction.  For  if  he  come  with  safe-conduct, 
otherwise  it  is :  for  then  he  may  not  be  violated, 
either  in  person  or  goods.  But  yet  he  must  fetch 
his  justice  at  the  fountain-head,  for  none  of  the 
conduit  pipes  are  open  to  him ;  he  can  have  no 
remedy  in  any  of  the  king's  courts ;  but  he  must 
complain  himself  before  the  king's  privy  council : 
there  he  shall  have  a  proceeding  summary  from 
hour  to  hour,  the  cause  shall  be  determined  by 
natural  equity,  and  not  by  rules  of  law ;  and  the 
decree  of  the  council  shall  be  executed  by  aid  of 
the  chancery,  as  in  13  Ed.  IV.;  and  this  is  the  first 
degree. 

The  second  person  is  an  alien  friend,  that  is,, 
such  a  one  as  is  born  under  the  obeisance  of  such 
a  king  or  state  as  is  confederate  with  the  king  of 
England,  or  at  least  not  in  war  with  him.  To 
this  person  the  law  allotteth  this  benefit,  that  as 
the  law  accounts  that  the  hold  it  hath  over  him,  is 
but  a  transitory  hold,  for  he  may  be  an  enemy,  so 
the  law  doth  indue  him  but  with  a  transitory 
benefit,  that  is,  of  movable  goods  and  personal 
actions.  But  for  freehold,  or  lease,  or  actions 
real  or  mixed,  he  is  not  enabled,  except  it  be  in 
«'  autre  droit"  And  so  it  is  9  E.  IV.  fol.  7 ;  19  E 
IV .  fol.  6 ;  5  Mar.,  and  divers  other  books. 

The  third  person  is  a  denizen,  using  the  wova 
properly,,  for  sometimes  it  is  confounded  with  >» 
natural  bom  subject.  This  is  one  that  is  but «« sub- 
ditus  insitivos,'*  or  "adoptivui,"  and  is  nevei  by 
birth,  but  only  by  the  king*a  charter,  and  b](  no 
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other  mesn,  come  he  nerer  so  yoong  into  the 
lealm,  or  stay  he  nerer  so  long.  Mansion  or 
habitation  will  not  idenize  htm,  no,  nor  swearing 
obedience  to  the  king  in  a  leet,  which  doth  in-law 
the  subject;  but  only,  as  I  said,  the  king's  grace 
and  gifu  To  this  person  the  law  giveth  an  ability 
and  capacity  abridged,  not  in  matter,  bnt  in  time, 
and  as  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  subject, 
so  the  law  doth  not  acknowledge  him  before  that 
time.  For  if  he  purchase  freehold  after  his  deni- 
zation, he  may  take  it;  bnt  if  he  have  purchased 
any  before,  he  shall  not  hold  it:  so  if  he  have  child- 
ren after,  they  shall  inherit;  bnt  if  he  have  any 
before,  they  shall  not  inherit.  So  as  he  is  but 
privileged  <«a  parte  post,**  as  the  schoolmen  say, 
and  not  <•  a  parte  ante." 

The  fourth  and  last  degree  is  a  natural  bom 
subject,  which  is  evermore  by  birth,  or  by  act  of 
parliament ;  and  he  is  complete  and  entire.  For 
in  the  law  of  England  there  is  ^  nil  nltra,*'  there 
is  no  more  subdivision  or  more  subtle  division 
beyond  these ;  and  tlierein  it  seemeth  to  me  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  law,  as  I  said,  is  to  be  admired 
both  ways,  both  because  it  distinguisheth  so  far, 
and  because  it  doth  not  distinguish  fkrther.  For  I 
know  that  other  laws  do  admit  more  curious  dis- 
tinction of  this  privilege ;  for  the  Romans  had, 
besides  >«  jus  civitatis,'*  which  answereth  to  natu- 
ralization, ••jus  suflfragii.**  For  although  a  man 
were  naturalized  to  take  lands  and  inheritance, 
yet  he  was  not  enabled  to  have  a  voice  at  passing 
of  laws,  or  at  election  of  officers.  And  yet  farther 
they  have  "jus  petitionis,"  or  "jus  honorom." 
For  though  a  man  had  voice,  yet  he  was  not  ca- 
pable of  honour  and  office.  But  these  be  the  de- 
vises commonly  of  popular  or  free  estates,  which 
are  jealous  whom  they  take  into  their  number, 
«ind  are  unfit  for  monarchies :  but  by  the  law  of 
England,  the  subject  of  that  is  natural  born  hath 
.1  capacity  or  ability  to  all  benefits  whatsoever;  I 
tay  capacity  or  ability :  but  to  reduce  "  potcntiam 
ill  actum,**  is  another  case.  For  an  earl  of  Ireland, 
though  he  be  naturalized  in  England,  yet  hath  no 
voice  in  the  pariiament  of  England,  except  we 
have  either  a  call  by  writ,  or  creation  by  patent ; 
but  he  is  capable  of  either.  But  upon  this  quad- 
lipartite  division  of  the  ability  of  persons  I  do 
observe  to  your  lordships  three  things,  being  all 
effectually  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand. 

The  first  is,  that  if  any  man  conceive  that  the 
reason  for  the  post-nati  might  serve  as  well  for 
the  ante-nati,  he  may  by  the  distribution  which 
we  have  made  plainly  perceive  his  error.  For 
the  law  looketh  not  back,  and  therefore  cannot  by 
any  matter  "ex  post  facto,*'  afler  birth,  altel*  the 
state  of  the  birth ;  wherein  no  doubt  the  law  hath 
a  grave  and  profound  reason ;  which  is  this,  in  a 
few  words,  "Nemo  subito  fingitur;  aliud  est 
nasci,  aliud  fieri  :'*  we  indeed  more  respect  and 
affect  those  worthy  gentlemen  of  Scotland  whose 
iMritt  and  eonvertations  we  know ;  but  the  law 


that  proceeds  upon-generslrsasonf  and  looks  upon 
no  men's  faces,  affecteth  and  privilegeth  those 
which  drew  their  first  breath  under  the  obeiMnes 
of  the  King  of  England. 

The  second  point  is,  that  by  the  former  dtstri- 
bntion  it  appeareth  that  there  be  but  two  eondi^ 
tions  by  birth,  either  alien  or  natural  bom,  "  nam 
tertium  penitus  ignoramus."  It  is  manifest,  then, 
that  if  the  post-nati  of  Scotland  be  not  natoial 
bom,  they  are  alien  bom^  and  in  no  better  degree 
at  all  than  Flemings,  French,  Italians,  Spaidsh. 
Germans,  and  others,  vrhieh  are  all  at  this  tioie 
alien  friends,  by  reason  his  majesty  is  in  pesce 
with  all  the  worid. 

The  third  point  seeroeth  to  me  very  worthy  the 
consideration;  which- is,  that  in  all  the  dbtribii- 
tions  of  persons,  and  the  degrees  of  abilities  or 
capacities,  the  king's  act  is  all  in  all,  without  aoy 
manner  of  respect  to  law  or  pariiament.  For  it  is 
the  king  that  makes  an  alien  enemy,  by  prodaiBD- 
ing  a  war,  wherewith  the  law  or  pariiament  inter- 
meddles not.  So  the  king  only  grants  safe  con- 
ducts, wherewith  law  and  parliament  intermed- 
dle not.  It  is  the  king  likewise  that  maketh  an 
alien  friend,  by  concluding  a  peace,  wherewith 
law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not.  It  is  the 
king  tiiat  makes  a  denizen  by  his  charter,  abso- 
lutely of  his  prerogative  and  power,  wherewith 
law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not.  And  theie- 
fbre  it  is  strongly  to  be  inferred,  that  as  all  these 
degrees  depend  wholly  npon^e  king's  act,  and 
no  ways  upon  law  or  pariiament ;  so  the  fomth, 
although  it  cannot  by  the  king*s  patent,  but  by 
operation  of  law,  yet  that  the  law,  in  that  opera 
tion,  respecteth  only  the  king's  person,  without 
respect  oif  subjection  to  law  or  pariiament.  And 
thus  much  by  way  of  explanation  and  indoce- 
ment :  which  being  all  matter  in  effect  confessed, 
is  the  strongest  groundwork  to  that  which  is 
contradicted  or  controverted. 

There  followeth  the  confutation  of  the 
mpnts  on  the  contmry  side. 

That  which  hath  been  materially  objected,  my 
be  reduced  to  four  heads. 

The  first  is,  that  the  privilege  of  nataraliiation 
followeth  allegiance,  and  that  allegiance  followech 
the  kingdom. 

The  second  '  is  drawn  -  from  that  eommon 
ground, "  cum  duo  jura  concurrent  In  una  peisoua 
cquam  est  ac  si  essent  in  duobus :"  a  ral^-  the 
words  whereof  are  taken  from  the  civil  law  ;.  bat 
the  matter  of  it  is  received  in  all  laws;  being  a 
very  line  or  rale  of  reason,  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  third  consisteth  of  certain  ineonveniewees 
conceived  to  ensue  of  this  general  nator^katioB« 
"ipso  jure." 

The  fourth  is  not  properiy  an  objectlom  bat  a 
pre-occupation  of  an  objttttivHi  or  proof  on  •  our 
part,  by  a  distinction  devised  between  countries 
devolote  by  descent,  and  acquired  bveoiM|«est. 

For  the  first,  it  is  not  attiss  tc  ohasrre  thtf 
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who  miintain  this  new  opinion,  whereof 
there  it  ••  altam  silentiam**  in  oar  hooks  of  law, 
m  not  well  sgreed  in  what  form  to  utter  and  ez- 
|HMS  that:  for  some  said  that  allegtanee  hath 
icspect  to  the  law,  some  to  the  crown,  some  to  the 
kingdom,  some  to  the  body  politic  of  the  king: 
to  there  is  eonfnsion  of  tongues  amongst  them, 
as  it  commonly  eometh  to  pass  in  opinions  that 
haTe  their  foundations  in  subtlety  and  imagination 
of  nian*s  wit,  and  not  in  the  ground  of  nature. 
Bat  to  leaTe  their  words,  and  to  come  to  their 
proofs:  they  endearour  to  proTe  this  conceit  by 
three  manner  of  proofs :  first,  by  reason ;  then,  by 
caitain  inferences  out  of  statutes ;  and,  lastly,  by 
eertaln  book  cases,  mentioning  and  reciting  the 
fams  of  pleadings. 

The reaton  they  bring  is  this;  that  naturaliza- 
tion it  an  operation  of  the  law  of  England ;  and 
to  indeed  it  is*  that  may  be  the  true  genus  of  it. 

.nnien  they  add,  that  granted,  that  the  law  of 
England  is  of  force  only  within  the  kingdom  and 
dloi^nions  of  England,  and  cannot  operate  but 
where  it  is  in  force.  But  the  law  is  not  in  force 
in  Scotland,  therefore  that  cannot  endure  this  bene- 
fit of  naturalisation  by  a  birth  in  Scotland. 

This  reason  is  plausible  and  sensible,  bat  ez- 
tremdy  erroneous.  For  the  law  of  England, 
for  matten  of  benefit  or  forfeitures  in  England, 
operateth  orer  the  world.  And  because  it  is  truly 
ttid  tiiat  •'  respublica  continetur  pcna  et  pnsmio,*' 
I  wilt  put  a  case  or  two  of  either. 

It  is  plain  that  if  a  subject  of  England  had  con- 
spired the  death  of  the  king  in  foreign  parts,  it 
wat  by  the  common  law  of  England  treason. 
How  prove  I  thati  By  the  statotea  of  35  H. 
VnL  cap.  2,  wherein  you  shall  find  no  words  at 
all  of  making  any  new  case  of  treason  which  was 
not  treason  before,  but  only  of  ordaining  a  form 
of  trial ;  •«  ergo,*^  it  was  treason  before :  and  if 
to,  then  the  law  of  England  works  in  foreign 
parts.  So  of  contempts,  if  the  king  send  his 
privy  seal  to  any  subject  beyond  the  seas,  com- 
manding him  to  return,  and  he  disobey,  no  man 
^in  doubt  but  there  is  a  contempt,  and  yet  the 
Aet  enduring  the  contempt  Was  committed  in 
foreign  parts. 

Therefore  the  law  of  England  doth  eztcnd  to 
aeCt  or  matlere  done  in  foreign  parts.  So  of  reward, 
piiTilege  or  benefit,  we  need  seek  no  other  instance 
'than  the  instance  in  question:  fori  will  put  you  a 
ease  that  no  man  shall  deny,  where  the  law  of 
Kngland  doth  work  and  confer  the  benefit  of  natu- 
tallaalion  upon  a  birth  neither  within  the  dominions 
6f  the  kingdom,  nor  King  of  England.  By  the 
ttatute  of  35  E.  III.,  which,  if  yon  will  believe 
Hassey,  is  but  a  declaration  of  the  common  law, 
SHI  children  bom  in  any  parts  of  the  world,  if  they 
be  of  English  parents  continuing  at  that  time  as 
liege  subjects  to  the  king,  and  having  done  no  act 
to  forfeit  the  benefit  of  their  allegiance,  are  •<  ipso 
facto*  nalnraliaed.    Nay,  if  a  maft  look  narrowly 


into  the  law  in  this  point,  he  shall  find  a  conse- 
quence that  may  seem  at  the  first  strange,  btit  yet 
cannot  be  well  avoided ;  which  is,  that  if  divera 
families  of  Englirii  men  and  women  plant  them- 
selves at  Middleborough,  or  at  Roan,  or  at  Lisbon, 
and  have  issue,  and  ttieir  descendants  do  inters 
marry  amongst  themselves,  without  any  intermix- 
ture of  foreign  blood;  such  descendants  are 
naturalised  to  all  generations:  for  every  genera- 
tion is  still  of  liege  parents,  and  therefore  natu- 
ralised ;  so  as  yoa  may  have  whole  tribes  and 
lineages  of  English  in  foreign  countries. 

And  therefore  it  is  utterly  untrae  that  the  law 
of  England  cannot  operate  or  confer  naturatisiltion, 
but  only  within  the  bounds  of  the  dominions  of 
England.  To  come  now  to  their  inferences  upon 
statutes;  the  first  is  out  of  tiiis  statute  which  I 
last  recited ;  in  which  statute  it  is  sdd,  that  in 
four  several  places  there  are  these  words, «« born 
within  the  allegiance  of  England  ;**  or  again,  «*1)rom 
without  the  allegiance  of  England,**  which,  isay 
they,  applies  the  allegiance  to  the  kingdom;  and 
not  to  the  person  of  the  king.  To  this  the  answer 
is  easy ;  for  there  is  no  trope  of  speech  more  familiar 
than  to  use  the  place  of  addition  for  the  pereon. 
So  we  say  commonly,  the  line  of  York,  or  ^e  line 
of  Lancaster,  for  the  lines  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

So  we  say  th^  possessions  of  Somerset,  or  War- 
wick, intending  the  possessions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Somerset  or  Earls  of  Warwick.    So  we  see  earls 
sign,  Salisbury,  Northampton,  for  the  Earls  of 
Salisbury  or  Northampton.    And  in  the  very  same 
manner  the  statute  speaks,  allegiance  of  England, 
for  allegiance  of  the  King  of  England.   Nay,  more, 
if  there  had  been  no  variety  in  the  penning  of  that 
statute,  this  collection  had  had  a  little  more  force ; 
for  those  words  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
'  been  used  of  purpose  and  in  propriety ;  but  you  may 
!  find  in  three  other  several  places  of  the  same 
I  statute,  allegiance  and  obeisance  of  the  King  of 
I  England,  and  especially  in  the  material  and  con- 
I  eluding  place,  that  is  to  say,  children  whose  parents 
'  were  at  the  time  of  their  birth  at  the  faith  and  obei- 
'  sanceofthe  King  of  England.  So  that  it  is  manifest 
i  by  this  indifferent  and  promiscuous  use  of  both 
'  phrases,  the  one  proper,  the  othfer  improper,  that 
I  no  man  can  ground  any  inference  uplnn  these  words 
'  without  danger  of  cavillation. 
I     The  second  statute  out  of  which  they  infer,  is  a 
statute  made  in  32  Hen.  VIII.  touching  the  policy 
'  of  strangera  tradesmen  within  this  realm.    For 
'  the  parliament  finding  that  they  did  eat  the  Bhg- 
lishmen  out  of  trade,  and  that  they  entertained  no 
apprentices  but  of  their  own  nation,  did  prohibit 
'  that  they  should  receive  any  apprentice  but  tne 
'  king*s  subjects.    In  which  statute  is  said,  that  in 
nine  several  places  there  is  to  be  found  this 
eontezt  of  words,**  aliens  born  out  of  the  king*s 
obedience;**  which  is  pregnant,  say  th^y,'and 
doth  imply  that  there  be  aliens  bom  within  tha 
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Icing's  obedience.  Touching  this  inference,  I  have 
heard  it  said,  **qai  hceret  in  litere,  ho&ret  in 
«:orticer'  but  this  is  not  worthy  the  name  of 
«« cortex,"  it  is  but  «*  muscus  corticis,**  the  moss 
of  the  bark.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  statute 
meant  to  speak  clearly  and  without  equiyocation, 
and  to  a  common  understanding.  Now,  then,  there 
are  aliens  in  common  reputation,  and  aliens  in 
precise  construction  of  law;  the  statute  then 
meaning  not  to  comprehend  Irishmen,  or  Jersey- 
men,  or  Calaismen,  for  explanation-sake,  lest  the 
word  alien  might  be  extended  to  them  in  a  vulgar 
acceptance,  added  those  further  words,  «*  bom  out 
of  Uie  king's  obedience."  Nay,  what  if  we 
should  say,  that  those  words,  according  to  the 
received  laws  of  speech,  are  no  words  of  difference 
or  limitation,  but  of  declaration  or  description  of 
an  alien,  as  if  it  had  been  said,  with  a  *«  videlicet," 
aliens ;  that  is,  such  as  are  bom  out  of  the  king's 
obedience  t  they  cannot  put  us  from  that  construc- 
tion. But  sure  T  am,  if  the  bark  make  for  them, 
the  pith  makes  for  us ;  for  the  privilege  of  liberty 
which  the  statute  means  to  deny  to  aliens  of 
entertaining  apprentices,  is  denied  to  none  bom 
within  the  king's  obedience,  call  them  aliens  or 
what  you  will.  And,  therefore,  by  their  reason,  a 
**  post-natus"  of  Scotland  shall  by  that  statute 
keep  what  stranger  apprentices  he  will,  and  so  is 
put  in  the  degree  of  an  English.  The  third 
statute  out  of  which  inference  is  made,  is  the 
statute  of  14  E.  III.  cap.  solo,  which  hath  been 
said  to  be  our  very  case ;  and  I  am  of  that  opinion 
too,  but  directly  the  other  way.  Therefore,  to  open 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  that  statute :  after  that 
the  title  to  the  crown  of  France  was  devolute  to 
K.  E.  III.,  and  that  ho  had  changed  his  style, 
t;hanged  his  arms,  changed  his  seal,  as  his 
msgesty  hath  done,  the  subjects  of  England,  saith 
the  statute,  conceived  a  fear  that  the  realm  of 
England  might  become  subject  to  the  realm  of 
France,  or  to  the  king  as  king  of  France.  And  I 
will  give  you  the  reasons  of  the  double  fear,  that 
it  should  become  subject  to  the  realm  of  France, 
riiey  had  this  reason  of  fear;  Normandy  had 
conquered  England,  Normandy  was  feudal  of 
France,  therefore,  because  the  superior  seigniory 
of  France  was  now  united  in  right  with  the 
tenancy  of  Normandy,  and  that  England,  in  re- 
gard of  the  conquest,  might  be  taken  as  a  per- 
quisite to  Normandy,  they  had  probable  reason 
to  fear  that  the  kingdom  of  England  might 
be  drawn  to  be  subject  to  the  realm  of  France. 
The  other  fear,  that  England  might  become 
subject  to  the  king  as  king  of  France,  grew  no 
doubt  of  this  foresight,  that  the  kings  of  England 
might  be  like  to  make  their  mansion  and  seat  of 
their  estate  in  France,  in  regard  of  the  climate, 
wealth,  and  glory  of  that  kingdom;  and  thereby 
the  kingdom  of  England  might  be  governed  by 
the.  king's  mandates  and  precepts,  issuing  as 
from  the  king  of  France.    Bot  they  will  say, 


whatsoever  the  occasion  was,  here  you  have  tiM 
difference  authorised  of  subjection  to  a  king 
generally,  and  subjection  to  a  king  as  king  of  i 
certain  kingdom :  but  to  this  I  give  an  answer 
threefold : 

First,  it  presseth  not  the  question;  for  doth  any 
man  say  that  a  **  post-natus"  of  Scotland  is  natu- 
ralized in  England,  because  he  is  a  subject  of  the 
king  as  king  of  England  1  No,  but  generally 
because  he  is  the  king's  subject. 

Secondly,  The  scope  of  this  law  is  to  make  a 
distinction  between  crown  and  crown ;  but  the 
scope  of  their  argument  is  to  make  a  difierenc* 
between  crown  and  person.  Lastly,  this  statutet 
as  I  said,  is  our  very  case  retorted  against  them ; 
for  this  is  a  direct  statute  of  separation*  which 
presupposeth  that  the  common  law  had  made  a 
union  of  the  crowns  in  some  degree,  by  virtue  of 
the  union  of  the  king's  person :  if  this  statute  had 
not  been  made  to  stop  and  cross  the  course  of  the 
common  law  in  that  point,  as  if  Scotland  now 
should  be  suitors  to  the  king,  that  an  act  might 
pass  to  like  effect,  and  upon  like  fear.  Andt 
therefore,  if  you  will  make  good  your  distinctioa 
in  this  present  case,  show  us  a  statute  for  that. 
But  I  hope  you  can  show  no  statute  of  separation 
between  England  and  Scotland.  And  if  any  man 
say  that  this  was  a  statute  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  he  doth  not  mark  how  that  is  pen- 
ned ;  for  after  a  kind  of  histcHical  declaration  in 
the  preamble,  that  England  was  never  subject  to 
France,  the  body  of  the  act  is  penned  thus:  »«Tbe 
king  doth  grant  and  establish :"  which  are  words 
merely  introductive  «»novs  legis,"  as  if  the  king 
gave  a  charter  of  franchise,  and  did  invest,  by 
a  donative,  the  subjects  of  England  with  a  new 
privilege  or  exemption,  which  by  the  common 
law  they  had  not. 

To  come  now  to  the  book-cases  which  they 
put;  which  I  will  couple  together,  because  they 
receive  one  joint  answer. 

The  first  is  43  E.  III.  fol.,  where  the  book 
saith,  exception  was  taken  that  the  plaintiff  was 
bom  in  Scotland  at  Ross,  out  of  the  allegianoe  of 
England. 

Tho  next  is  22  H.  VI.  fol.  38,  Adrian*s  ease; 
where  it  is  pleaded  that  a  woman  was  bom  at 
Bruges,  out  of  allegiance  of  England. 

The  third  is  13  Eliz.  Dyer,  fol.  300,  whm% 
the  case  begins  thus :  ««  Doctor  Story  qui  notorie 
dignoscitur  esse  subditus  regni  An^i»."  In  all 
these  three,  say  they,  that  is  pleaded,  that  the 
party  is  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  England*  and 
not  of  the  king  of  England. 

To  these  books  I  give  this  answer,  that  they  bt 
not  the  pleas  at  large,  but  the  words  of  the 
reporter,  who  speaks  compendiously  and  nam- 
tively,  and  not  according  to  the  solemn  words  of 
the  pleading.  If  you  find  a  case  put,  that  it  is 
pleaded  a  man  was  seised  in  fee  simple,  joo  will 
not  infer  upon  that,  that  the  words  of  tfio  ptad- 
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log  weie  ^in  fbodo  simplici,*'  but  "sibi  et 
liBredibiiB  sou.**  Bat  show  me  some  precedent 
oTa  pleading  at  large*  of  «<natu8  sub  ligeantia 
ngni  AngluB;'*  for  whereas  Mr.  Walter  said 
thai  pleadings  are  yariable  in  this  point,  he  would 
huk  bring  it  to  that;  but  there  is  no  such  matter ; 
for  the  pleadings  are  constant  and  uniform  in  this 
point:  they  may  vary  in  the  word  <« fides,*'  or 
M  ligeantia/'  or  *<  obedientia,"  and  some  other 
eiieiunstances ;  but  in  the  form  of  <•  regni"  and 
**  ngis"  they  vary  not :  neither  can  there,  as  I 
am  persuaded,  be  any  one  instance  showed  forth 
to  the  contrary.  See  9  Eliz.  4  Baggot's  Assize, 
IbL  7,  where  the  pleading  at  large  is  entered  in 
the  book;  there  you  have  ••alienigena  natus 
axtra  ligeantiam  domini  regis  Angliae.'*  See  the 
loaeedents  in  the  book  of  entries,  pi.  7,  and  two 
oChar  places,  for  there  be  no  more :  and  there  you 
aliall  find  still  '*  sub  ligeantia  domini  regis,*'  or 
**aztra  legeantiam  domini  regis."  And  therefore 
tfia  forms  of  pleading,  which  are  things  so  re- 
Tenod,  and  are  indeed  towards  the  reasons  of  the 
law,  aa  **  palma,"  and  *•  pugnus,"  containing  the 
laaaons  of  the  law,  opened  or  unfolded,  or  display- 
ady  they  make  all  for  us.  And  for  the  very  words 
of  reporters  in  books,  you  must  acknowledge  and 
aay,  *«  ilicet  obruimur  numero."  For  you  have  22 
Aas.  pL  35.  27  Ass.  the  prior  of  Shell's  case, 
pi.  48.  14  H.  IV.  fol.  19.  3  H.  VI.  fol.  35.  6  H. 
YIIL  in  my  Lord  Dyer,  fol.  2.  In  all  these  books 
ikt  very  words  of  the  reporters  have  «« the  alle- 
giance of  the  kings,"  and  not,  the  allegiance  of 
England.  And  the  book  in  the  24  Edw.  III. 
which  is  your  best  book,  although,  while  it  is 
toased  at  the  bar,  you  hare  sometimes  the  words 
••allegiance  of  England,"  yet  when  it  comes  to 
Tliorp,  chief  justice,  to  give  the  rule,  he  saith, 
**  we  will  be  certified  by  the  roll,  whether  Scot- 
land be  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king."  Nay, 
that  farther  form  of  pleading  beateth  down  your 
opinion:  that  it  sufficeth  not  to  say  that  he  is  bom 
oat  of  the  allegiance  of  the  king,  and  stay  there, 
bat  he  must  show  in  the  affirmative,  under  the 
allagiance  of  what  king  or  state  he  was  bom. 
Tlia  reason  whereof  cannot  be,  because  it  may 
appeal  whether  he  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  for 
that  in  a  real  action  is  all  one :  nor  it  cannot  be 
issue  shall  be  taken  thereupon ;  for  the 
must  arise  on  the  other  side  upon  '«in- 
digena"  pleaded  and  traversed.  And  therefore  it 
can  have  no  other  reason  but  to  apprize  the  court 
more  certainly,  that  the  country  of  the  birth  is 
nono  of  those  that  are  subject  to  the  king.  As 
lor  the  trial,  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  be 
tried,  I  hold  it  not  worth  the  answering;  for  the 
••Tonire  facias"  shall  go  either  where  the  natural 
Inrdi  is  laid,  although  it  be  but  by  fiction,  or  if  it 
be  laid,  according  to  the  truth,  it  9hall  be  tried 
whare  the  action  is  brought,  otherwise  you  fall 
.ipon  a  main  rock,  that  breaketh  your  argument 
Inpiaees}  for  how  riiooldthe  birth  of  an  Irish- 


man be  tried,  or  of  a  Jerseyman  !  nay,  how  should 
the  birth  of  a  subject  be  tried,  that  is  bora  of 
English  parents  in  Spain  or  Florence,  or  any  part 
of  the  world  1  For  to  all  these  the  like  objection 
of  trial  may  be  made,  because  they  are  within  no 
countries:  and  this  receives  no  answer.  And 
therefore  I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  second  main 
argument. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  say  they, «« Cum 
duo  jura,"  &c.,  when  two  rights  do  meet  in  one 
person,  there  is  no  confusion  of  them,  but  they 
remain  still  in  the  eye  of  law  distinct,  as  if  they 
were  in  several  persons :  and  they  bring  examples 
of  one  man  bishop  of  two  sees,  or  one  parson  that 
is  rector  of  two  churches.  They  say  this  unity 
in  the  bishop  or  the  rector  doth  not  create  any 
privity  between  the  parishioners  or  dioceseners, 
more  than  if  there  were  several  bishops,  or  several 
parsons.  This  rule  I  allow,  as  was  said,  to  be  a 
rule,  not  of  the  civil  law  only,  but  of  common 
reason,  but  receiveth  no  forced  or  coined,  but  a 
true  and  sound  distinction  or  limitation,  which  is, 
that  it  evermore  faileth  and  deceiveth  in  cases 
where  there  is  any  vigour  or  operation  of  the 
natural  person ;  for  generally  in  corporations  the 
natural  body  is  but^tsuffulcimentum  tum  corporis 
corporati,"  it  is  but  as  a  stock  to  uphold  and  bear 
out  the  corporate  body ;  but  otherwise  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  crown,  as  shall  be  manifestly 
proved  in  due  place.  But  to  show  that  this  rule 
receiveth  this  distinction,  1  will  put  but  two  cases ; 
the  statute  of  21  H.  VIII.  ordaineth  that  a 
marquis  may  retain  six  chaplains  qualified,  a  lord 
treasurer  of  England  four,  a  privy  counsellor 
three.  The  Lord  Treasurer  Paulet  was  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  lord  treasurer  of  England,  and 
privy  counsellor,  all  at  once.  The  question  was, 
whether  he  should  qualify  thirteen  chaplains  1 
Now,  by  the  rule  ««Cum  duo  jura"  he  should  ; 
but  adjudged,  he  should  not.  And  the  reason 
was,  because  the  attendance  of  chaplains  con- 
cerned and  respected  his  natural  person ;  he  had 
but  one  soul,  though  he  had  three  offices.  The 
other  case  which  I  will  put  is  the  case  of  homage. 
A  man  doth  homage  to  his  lord  for  a  tenancy  held 
of  the  manor  of  Dale ;  there  descendeth  unto  him 
afterwards  a  tenancy  held  of  the  manor  of  Sale, 
which  manor  of  Sale  is  likewise  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  lord.  Now,  by  the  rule  *<  Cum  duo  jura," 
he  should  do  homage  again,  two  tenancies  and 
two  seinories,  though  but  one  tenant  and  one  lord, 
'«equum  est  ac  si  set  in  duobus:"  but  ruled  that 
he  should  not  do  homage  again :  nay  in  the  case 
of  the  king,  he  shall  not  pay  a  second  respect  of 
homage,  as  upon  grave  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion it  was  resolved,  24  Hen.  VIII.  and  «*usuii 
scaccarii,"  as  tliere  is  said,  accordingly.  And  the 
reason  is  no  other  but  because  when  a  man  is 
swora  to  his  lord,  he  cannot  be  sw9rn  over  again : 
he  hath  but  one  conscience,  and  the  obligation  of 
this  oath  trenoheth  between  the  natural  person  of 
p9 
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I  be  teneBt  and  the  nataral  person  of  the  lofd. 
And  certainly  the  case  of  homage  and  tenure,  and 
of  homage  liege«  which,  is  one  ease,  are  things 
of  a  near  nature,  save  that  the  one  is  much 
inferior  to  the  other;  but  it  is  good  to  behold 
these  great  matters  of  state,  in  cases  of  lower 
element,  as  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  used  to  be  in 
a  pail  of  water. 

The  third  main  argument  containeth  certain 
supposed  inconToniences,  which  may  ensue  of  a 
general  naturalization  «« ipso  jure,**  of  which  kind 
three  have  been  specially  remembered. 

The  first  is  Uie  loss  of  profit  to  the  king  upon 
letters  of  denization  and  purchases  of  aliens. 

The  second  is  the  concourse  of  Scotsmen  into 
this  kingdom,  to  the  enfeebling  of  that  realm  of 
Scotland  in  people,  and  the  impoTorishing  of  this 
realm  of  England  in  wealth. 

The  third  is,  that  the  reason  of  this  case 
stayeth  not  within  the  compass  of  the  present 
case;  for  although  it  were  some  reason  that 
Scotsmen  were  naturalized,  being  people  of  tlie 
same  island  and  language,  yet  the  reason  which 
we  urge,  which  is,  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  king,  may  be  applied  to  persons  every  way 
more  estranged  from  us  than  they  are ;  as  if,  in 
future  time,  in  the  king*s  descendants,  there  should 
be  a  match  with  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of 
Spain  should  be  united  with  the  crown  of  England, 
by  one  reason,  say  they,  all  the  West  Indies 
should  be  naturalized;  which  are  people  not 
only  «« alterius  soli,  **  but «« alterius  cceli.** 

To  these  conceits  of  inconvenience,  how  easy 
it  is  to  give  answer,  and  how  weak  they  are  in 
themselves,  I  think  no  man  that  doth  attentively 
ponder  them  can  doubt;  for  how  small  revenue 
can  arise  of  such  denizations,  and  how  honourable 
were  it  for  the  king  to  take  escheats  of  his 
subjects,  as  if  they  were  foreigners,  for  seizure  of 
aliens*  lands  are  in  regard  the  king  hath  no  hold 
or  command  of  their  persons  and  services,  every 
one  may  perceive.  And  for  the  confluence  of 
Scotsmen,  I  think,  we  all  conceive  the  springtide 
is  past  at  the  king*s  first  coming  in.  And  yet  we 
see  very  few  families  of  them  throughout  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  England.  And  for  the  natu- 
ralizing of  the  Indies,  we  can  readily  help  that, 
-vhen  the  case  comes ;  for  we  can  make  an  act  of 
parliament  of  separation,  if  we  like  not  their  con- 
sort. But  these  being  reasons  politic,  and  not 
legal,  and  we  are  not  now  in  parliament,  but 
beiiore  a  judgment  seat,  I  will  not  meddle  with 
them,  especially  since  I  have  one  answer  which 
avoids  and  confounds  all  their  objections  in  law ; 
which  is,  that  the  very  selfsame  objections  do 
hold  in  countries  purchased  by  conquest.  For  in 
subjects  obtained  uy  conquest,  it  «rere  more  profit 
to  indenizate  oy  the  poll ;  in  subjects  obtained  by 
conquest,  they  may  come  in  too  fast  And  if 
King  Henry  VH.  bad  accepted  the  offer  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  whereby  the  crown  of 


England  had  obtained  the  Indies  by  conquest  or 
occupation,  all  the  Indies  had  been  naturalized  by 
the  confession  of  the  adverse  part.  And,  therefovs, 
since  it  is  confessed,  that  subjects  obtained  by 
conquest  are  naturalized,  and  that  all  these  objec- 
tions are  common  and  indifferent,  as  well  to  cats 
of  conquest  as  case  of  descent,  these  objectioDS 
are  in  themselves  destroyed. 

And,  therefore,  to  proceed  now  to  overthrow 
that  distinction  of  descent  and  conquest.  Plato 
saith  well,  the  strongest  of  all  authorities  is,  if  m 
man  can  allege  the  authority  of  his  adversary 
against  himself:  we  do  urge  the  confession  of  the 
other  side,  that  they  confessed  the  Irish  are  natn«, 
ralized ;  that  th^  confess  the  subjects  of  the  isles 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  Berwick,  to  be  natu- 
ralized, and  the  subjects  of  Calais  and  Toumay, 
when  they  were  English,  were  naturalized ;  as 
you  may  find  in  the  5  Eliz.  in  Dyer,  upon  the 
question  put  to  the  judges  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
lord  keeper. 

To  avoid  this,  they  fly  to  a  difference,  which  is 
new  coined,  that  is,  (I  speak  not  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  persons  that  use  it;  for  they  are  driven 
to  it  *<  tanquam  ad  ultimum  refugium  ;'*  but  the 
difference  itself,)  it  is,  I  say,  full  of  ignoraneo 
and  error.  And,  therefore,  to  take  a  view  of 
the  supports  of  the  difference,  they  allege  four 
reasons. 

The  first  is,  that  countries  of  conquest,  an 
made  parcel  of  England,  because  they  are  a^ 
quired  by  the  arms  and  treasure  of  England.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  it  were  a  very  strange  argu- 
ment, that  if  I  wax  rich  upon  the  manor  of  DaJoi 
and  upon  the  revenue  thereof  purchase  a  close  by 
it,  that  it  should  make  that  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Dale.  But  I  will  set  this  new  learning  on  ground 
with  a  question  or  case  put.  For  I  oppose  them 
that  hold  this  opinion  with  this  question.  If  tho 
king  should  conquer  any  foreign  countiy  by  an 
army  compounded  of  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen^ 
as  it  is  like,  whensoever  wars  are,  so  it  will  be,  I 
demand.  Whether  this  country  conquered  shall  be 
naturalized  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  becauso 
it  was  purchased  by  the  joint  arms  of  both  1  and 
if  yea.  Whether  any  man  will  think  it  reasonable! 
that  such  subjects  be  naturalized  in  both  king^ 
dome ;  the  one  kingdom  not  being  naturalized 
toward  the  other  t 

These  are  the  intricate  consequences  of  conceits. 

A  second  reason  they  allege  is,  that  countrieo 
won  by  conquest  become  subject  to  the  laws  of 
fingland,  which  countries  patrimonial  are  not,  and 
that  the  law  doth  draw  the  allegiance,  and  allegi- 
ance naturalization. 

But  to  the  major  proposition  of  that  argument, 
touching  the  dependency  of  allegiance  upon  law, 
somewhat  hath  been  already  spoken,  and  foD 
answer  shall  be  given  when  we  come  to  it.  Bat 
in  this  place  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  the  minor 
piopotttion  it  false;  that  is,  that  tho  lawn  of  &f. 
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bid  an  not  8iip«riiidaeed  upon  any  country  by 
ooaqociBl;  bat  that  the  old  lawa  remain  until  the 
kiag  by  hia  proclamation  or  letters  patent  declare 
other  laws;  and  then  if  he  will  he  may  declare 
lava  which  be  utterly  repugnant,  and  differing 
fiiNB  the  laws  of  England.  And  hereof  many 
aaoieDt  precedents  and  records  may  be  showed, 
tittt  the  reason  why  Irdand  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  England  is  not  ^*  ipso  jure*'  upon  conquest,  but 
gSBw  by  a  charter  of  King  John ;  and  that  extend- 
ed bat  to  so  much  as  was  then  in  the  king's 
passsssion ;  for  there  are  reoords  in  the  time  of 
Kuig  £•  L  and  IL  of  divers  particular  grants  to 
floadiy  subjects  of  Ireland  and  their  heirs,  that 
dwy  might  use  and  observe  the  laws  of  England. 
The  third  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  politic 
(ity  of  intermiiture  of  people  in  case  of 
I  by  conquest,  to  remove  alienations  of 

t  and  to  secure  the  state ;  which  holdeth  not 
IB  ease  of  descent.  Here  I  perceive  Mr.  Walter 
liath  read  somewhat  in  matter  of  state;  and  so 
Iwvol  likewise;  though  we  may  both  quickly 
htm  ourselvea  in  causes  <^  this  nature.  I  find  by 
ibm  beat  opinions,  that  there  be  two  means  to 
aaraie  and  retain  in  obedience  countries  conquered, 
both  very  differing,  almost  in  extremes,  the  one 
towards  the  other. 

The  one  is  by  colonies,  and  intermixture  of  peo- 
plot  and  transplantation  of  familiee,  which  Mr. 
Walter  spoke  of;  and  it  was  indeed  the  Roman 
flMDoer:  but  thia  is  like  an  old  relic,  much 
and    almost  never   used.    But   the 

ir,  which  is  the  modern  manner,  and  almost 
whdly  in  practice  and  use,  is  by  garrisons 
and  citadels,  and  lists  or  companies  of  men 
of  war,  and  other  like  matters  of  terror  and 
bodlo. 
To  the  first  of  these,  which  is  little  used,  it  is 
)  that  natnralization  doth  conduce,  but  to  the 

r  it  is  utterly  opposite,  as  putting  too  great 

I  and  means  to  do  hurt  in  those  that  are  meant 
la  be  kept  abort  and  low.    And  yet  in  the  very 

eaae,  of  the  Roman  proceeding,  naturaliza- 

did  never  follow  by  conquest,  during  all  the 
of  the  Roman  empire;  but  was  ever 
I  by  charters,  or  donations,  sometimes  to 

\  and  towns,  sometimes  to  particular  persons, 
and  oometimes  to  nationa,  until  the  time  of  Adrian 
Iha  oniperor,  and  the  law «« In  orbe  Romano ;"  and 
thai  law  or  constitution  is  not  referred  to  title  of 
oanqneat  and  anna  only,  but  to  all  other  titles;  aa 
by  the  donation  and  testament  of  kings,  by 
iabmisaion  snd  dedition  of  states,  or  the  like :  so 
as  tUa  diflerence  was  aa  strange  to  them  as  to  us. 
And  eertainly  I  suppose  it  will  sound  strangely, 
in  the  hearing  of  foreign  nations,  that  Uie  law 
if  England  ahould  «•  ipao  facto"  natnraliae  aubjects 
if  eonqoeata,  and  ahall  not  naturalize  aubjects 
which  grow  onto  the  king  by  descent;  that  ia, 
Ail  it  ahoold  confer  the  benefit  and  privilege 


ofnaturalizatioB  upon  such  aa  cannot  at  the  first 
but  bear  hatred  and  rancour  to  the  state  of  England, 
and  have  had  their  bands  in  the  blood  of  the 
subjects  of  England,  and  should  deny  the  like 
benefit  to  those  that  are  conjoined  with  them  by  a 
more  amiable  mean;  and  that  the  law  of  England 
should  confer  naturalization  upon  slaves  and  vas- 
sals, for  people  conquered  are  no  better  in  the 
beginning,  and  should  deny  it  to  freemen :  I  say, 
it  will  be  marvelled  at  abroad,  of  what  complexion 
the  laws  of  England  be  made,  that  breedeth  such 
differences.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  such 
scandals ;  for  this  is  a  difference  that  the  law  of 
England  never  knew. 

The  fourth  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  in 
case  of  conquest  the  territory  united  can  never  be 
separated  again.  But  in  case  of  descent,  there  is 
a  possibility;  if  his  majesty's  line  should  fail,  the 
kingdoms  may  sever  again  to  their  respective 
heirs ;  aa  in  the  case  of  8  Hen.  VI.,  where  it  is 
said,  that  if  land  descend  to  a  roan  from  the  an- 
cestor on  the  part  of  his  father,  and  a  rent  issuing 
out  of  it  from  an  ancestor  on  the  part  of  the 
mother ;  if  the  party  die  without  issue,  the  rent 
is  revived.  As  to  this  reason,  I  know  well  tlie 
continuance  of  the  king's  line  is  no  less  dear  to 
thoae  that  allege  the  reason,  than  to  us  that  cun^ 
fute  it.  So  as  I  do  not  blame  the  passing  of  the 
reason:  but  it  is  answered  with  no  great  dif- 
ficulty; for,  first,  the  law  doth  never  respect 
remote  and  foreign  possibilities;  as  notably 
appeared  in  the  great  case  between  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley  and  Houlford  in  the  exchequer,  where 
one  in  the  remainder,  to  the  end  to  bridle  tenant 
in  tail  from  suffering  a  common  recovery,  granted 
his  remainder  to  the  king;  and  because  he  would 
be  sure  to  have  it  out  again  without  charge  or 
trouble  when  his  turn  was  served,  he  limited  it  to 
the  king  during  the  life  of  tenant  in  tail.  Ques- 
tion grew,  whether  this  grant  of  remainder  were 
good,  yea  or  no.  And  it  was  said  to  be  frivolous 
and  void,  because  it  could  never  by  any  possi- 
bility execute;  for  tenant  in  tail  cannot  surrender ; 
and  if  he  died,  the  remainder  likewise  ceased. 
To  which  it  was  answered,  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  might  execute,  which  was  thus : 
Put  case,  that  tenant  in  tail  should  enter  into 
religion,  having  no  issue :  then  the  remainder 
should  execute,  and  the  kings  should  hold  the 
land  during  the  natural  life  of  tenant  in  tail,  not- 
withstanding his  civil  death.  But  the  court  "una 
voce"  exploded  this  reason,  and  said,  that  monas* 
teries  were  down,  and  entries  into  religion  gone, 
and  they  must  be  up  again  ere  this  could  be ;  and 
that  the  ^aw  did  not  respect  such  remote  and 
foreign  possibilities.  And  so  we  may  hold  thia 
for  the  like :  for  I  think  we  all  hope  that  neither 
of  those  days  shall  ever  come,  either  for  monaa 
teries  to  be  resttned,  or  for  the  king's  line  to  fail 
But  the  true  answer  is,  that  the  poaaibility  svhv^ 
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quent,  remote  or  not  remote,  doth  not  alter  the 
operation  of  law  for  the  present.  For  that  should 
be,  as  if  in  case  of  the  rent  which  you  put,  you 
should  say,  that  in  regard  that  the  rent  may  be  se- 
▼ered,  it  should  be  said  to  be «« in  esse**  in  the  mean 
time,  and  should  be  grantable;  which  is  clearly 
otherwise.  And  so  in  the  principal  case,  if  that 
should  be,  which  God  of  his  goodness  forbid, «« ces- 
sante  causa  cessat  efiectus,'*  the  benefit  of  natu- 
ralization for  the  time  to  come  is  dissolved.  But 
thataltereth  not  the  operation  of  the  law ;  «<  rebus 
sic  stantibus.'*  And  therefore  I  conclude  that  this 
difference  is  but  a  deyice  full  of  weakness  and 
ignorance ;  and  that  there  is  one  and  the  same 
reason  of  naturalizing  subjects  by  descent,  and 
subjects  by  conquest ;  and  that  is  the  union  in  the 
person  of  the  king;  and  therefore  that  the  case 
of  Scotland  is  as  clear  as  that  of  Ireland,  and  they 
that  grant  the  one  cannot  deny  the  other.  And 
90 1  conclude  the  second  part,  touching  confutation. 
To  proceed  therefore  to  the  proofs  of  our  part, 
your  lordships  cannot  but  know  many  of  them 
must  be  already  spent  in  the  answer  which  we 
have  made  to  the  objection.  Fop  «*corruptio 
unius,  generatio  alterius,"  holds  as  well  in  argu- 
ments, as  in  nature,  the  destruction  of  an  objec- 
tion begets  a  proof.  But  nevertheless  I  will  avoid 
all  iteration,  lest  I  should  seem  either  to  distract 
your  memories,  or  to  abuse  your  patience ;  but 
will  hold  myself  only  to  these  proofs  which  stand 
substantially  of  themselves,  and  are  not  inter- 
mixed with  matter  of  confutation.  I  will  there- 
fore prove  unto  your  lordships  that  the  post-natus 
of  Scotland  is  by  the  law  of  England  natural,  and 
ought  so  to  be  adjudged,  by  three  courses  of  proof. 

1.  First,  upon  point  of  favour  of  law. 

2.  Secondly,  upon  reason  and  authorities  of 
law. 

3.  And,  lastly,  upon  former  precedents  and  ex- 
amples. 

1.  Favour  of  law :  what  mean  I  by  that  1  The 
law  is  equal  and  favoureth  not.  It  is  true  not 
persons  but  things  or  matters  it  doth  favour.  Is 
it  not  a  common  principle,  that  the  law  favoureth 
three  things,  life,  liberty,  and  dower  1  And  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  favour  1  This,  because  our 
law  is  grounded  upon  the  law  of  nature.  And 
these  three  things  do  flow  from  the  law  of  nature, 
preservation  of  life  natural ;  liberty,  which  every 
beast  or  bird  seeketh  and  aflfecteth  naturally ;  the 
society  of  man  and  wife,  whereof  dower  is  the 
reward  natural.  It  is  well,  doth  the  law  favour 
liberty  so  highly,  as  a  man  shall  enfranchise  his 
bondman  when  he  thinketh  not  of  it,  by«  gnmting 
to  him  lands  or  g«>ods;  and  is  the  roasoii  of  it 
••  quia  natura  omnes  homines  erant  liberi  ;*'  and  \ 
that  servitude  or  villenage  doth  cross  and  abridge ! 
tlie  law  of  nature  1  And  doth  not  the  selfsame ' 
nmson  hold  in  the  present  case  1  For,  my  lords, 
bv  the  law  of  nature  all  men  in  the  world  are 
naturalized  one  towards  another;  they  weie  all, 


made  of  one  lump  of  earth,  of  one  breath  of  God ; 
they  had  the  same  common  parents :  nay,  at  tht 
first  they  were,  as  the  Scripture  showeth,  "  unhit 
labii,**  of  one  langruage,  until  the  curse ;  whidi 
curse,  thanks  be  to  God,  our  present  case  is  ex- 
empted from.  It  was  civil  and  national  laws  that 
brought  in  these  words,  and  differences,  of 
«<  civis**  and  *<exterus,**  alien  and  native.  And 
therefore  because  they  tend  to  abridge  the  law 
of  nature,  the  law  favoureth  not  them,  but  takes 
them  strictly ;  even  as  our  law  hath  an  excellent 
rule.  That  customs  of  towns  and  boroughs  shall 
be  taken  and  constructed  strictly  and  precisely^ 
because  they  do  abridge  and  derogate  from  lite 
law  of  the  land.  So,  by  the  same  reason,  all 
national  laws  whatsoever  are  to  be  taken  strictly 
and  hardly  in  any  point  wherein  they  abridge  and 
derogate  from  the  law  of  nature.  Whereupon  I 
conclude  that  your  lordships  cannot  judge  the  law 
for  the  other  side,  except  the  case  be  *«laee 
clarius.**  And  if  it  appear  to  you  but  doubtful,  m 
I  think  no  man  in  his  right  senses  but  will  yield  it 
to  be  at  least  doubtful,  then  ougrht  your  lordships, 
under  your  correction  be  it  spoken,  to  pronoonoe 
for  us  because  of  the  favour  of  the  law.  Further- 
more, as  the  law  of  England  must  fovour  na- 
turalization as  a  branch  of  the  law  of  natmre, 
so  it  appears  manifestly,  that  it  doth  fovoor  it 
accordingly.  For  is  it  not  much  to  make  a  subjeet 
naturalized  1  By  the  law  of  England,  it  shoald 
suffice,  either  place  or  parents,  if  he  be  bom  in 
England,  it  is  no  matter  though  his  parents  be 
Spaniards,  or  what  you  will.  On  the  other  side, 
if  he  be  born  of  English  parents,  it  skilleth  not 
tliough  he  be  bom  in  Spain,  or  in  any  other  plaee 
of  the  world.  In  such  sort  doth  the  law  of  England 
open  her  lap  to  receive  in  people  to  be  naturalised ; 
which  indeed  showeth  the  wisdom  and  excellent 
composition  of  our  law,  and  that  it  is  the  law  of 
a  warlike  and  magnanimous  nation,  fit  for  empire. 
For  look,  and  you  shall  find  that  such  kind  of 
estates  have  been  ever  liberal  in  point  of  natoral- 
ization ;  whereas  merchant-like  and  envious  es- 
tates have  been  otherwise. 

For  the  reasons  of  law  joined  with  anthoritieSy 
I  do  first  observe  to  your  lordships,  that  our  atsei^ 
tion  or  affirmation  is  simple  and  plain:  HM  it 
sufficeth  to  naturalization,  that  there  be  one  kinf, 
and  that  the  party  be  •«natus  ad  fidem  regis,** 
agreeable  to  the  definition  of  Littleton,  which  b : 
Alien  is  he  which  is  bom  out  of  the  allegianee  of 
our  lord  the  king.  They  of  the  other  side  spesk 
of  respects,  and  <•  quoad,**  and  •«  quatenus,'*  and 
such  subtilties  and  distinctions.  To  maintain 
therefore  our  assertion,  I  will  use  three  kinds  of 
proof. 

The  first  is,  that  allegiance  cannot  be  sppNsd 
to  the  law  or  kingdom,  but  to  the  person  of  ths 
king,  because  the  allegiance  of  the  subjeet  Is 
more  large  and  spacious,  and  hath  n  i^ioslw 
latitude  sod  oompiehension  than  the  law  sr  Ins 
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Ungdom.    And  tlierefoie  it  cannot  be  a  depend- 
•wy  of  that  without  the  which  it  may  of  itself 


Tlie  second  proof  which  I  will  ase  is,  that  the 
mtual  body  of  the  king  hath  an  operation  and  in- 
tMBce  upon  his  body  politic,  as  well  as  his  body 
politie  hath  upon  his  body  natural ;  and  therefore 
tint  although  his  body  politic  of  King  of  England, 
•ad  his  body  politic  of  King  of  Scotland,  be 
1  and  distinct,  yet  ncTertheless  his  natural 
Dt  which  is  one,  hath  an  operation  upon  both, 
•ad  ereateth  m  privity  between  them. 

And  the  third  proof  is  the  binding  text  of  five 
••venl  statutes. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  make  it  manifest, 
tet  the  allegiance  is  of  a  greater  extent  and 
dinension  than  laws  or  kingdom,  and  cannot  con- 
•iat  by  the  laws  merely ;  b^use  it  began  before 
lmwa«  it  continueth  after  laws,  and  it  is  in  yigour 
when  laws  are  suspended  and  have  not  their  force. 
Tliat  it  is  more  ancient  than  law,  appeareth  by 
that  which  was  spoken  in  the  beginning  by  way 
of  iaducement,  where  I  did  endeavour  to  demon- 
that  the  original  age  of  kingdoms  was 
1  by  natural  equity,  that  kings  were  more 
t  than  lawgivers,  that  the  first  submissions 
I  aimple,  and  upon  confidence  to  the  person 
of  kinga,  and  that  the  allegiance  of  subjects  to 
hvaditary  monarchies  can  no  more  be  said  to  con- 
sist by  laws,  than  the  obedience  of  children  to 
parents. 

That  allegiance  continueth  after  laws,  I  will 
ooly  put  the  case,  which  was  remembered  by  two 
ffaat  judges  in  a  great  assembly,  the  one  of  them 
BOW  with  God :  which  was,  that  if  a  king  of 
lfrg*^«^  should  be  expulsed  his  kingdom,  and 
■one  particular  subjects  should  follow  him  in 
flight  or  exile  in  foreign  parts,  and  any  of  them 
thm should  conspire  his  death;  that  upon  his 
woovery  of  his  kingdom,  such  a  subject  might  by 
fhm  law  of  England  be  proceeded  with  for  treason 
eonmitted  and  perpetrated  at  what  time  he  had 
BO  kingdom,  and  in  place  where  the  law  did  not 
biad. 

That  allegiance  is  in  vigour  and  force  where 
the  power  of  law  hath  a  cessation,  appeareth  no- 
tably in  time  of  ivars,  for  ••silent  leges  inter 
■raw.**  And  yet  the  sovereignty  and  imperial 
povar  of  the  king  is  so  far  from  being  then  extin- 
gaiahed  or  suspended,  as  contrariwise  it  is  raised 
•ad  made  more  absolute ;  for  then  he  may  proceed 
by  hia  aupreme  authority,  and  martial  law,  with- 
001  observing  formalities  of  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dona*  And,  therefore,  whosoever  speaketh  of 
laws,  and  the  king*s  power  by  laws,  and  the  sub- 
Josts'  obedience  or  allegiance  to  laws,  speak  but 
of  one-half  of  the  crown.  For  Bracton,  out  of 
Joatinian,  doth  truly  define  the  crown  to  consist 
of  lawa  and  arms,  power  civil  and  martial,  with 
Iho  latter  whereof  the  law  doth  not  intermeddle : 
so  ss  where  it  is  mneh  spoken,  that  the  subjecta 
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of  England  are  under  one  law,  and  the  subjects 
of  Scotland  are  under  another  law,  it  is  true  at 
Edinburgh  or  Stirling,  or,  again,  in  London  or 
York ;  but  if  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  meet  in 
an  army  royal  before  Calais,  I  hope  then  they  are 
under  one  law.  So,  likewise,  not  only  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  time  of  peregrination :  If  a  king  of 
England  travel  or  pass  through  foreign  territories, 
yet  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  foUoweth  him : 
as  appeareth  in  that  notable  case  which  is  report- 
ed in  Fleta,  where  one  of  the  train  of  King  Ed- 
ward I.,  as  he  passed  through  France  from  the 
holy  land,  embezzled  some  silver  plate  at  Paris, 
and  jurisdiction  was  demanded  of  this  crime  by 
the  French  king's  counsel  at  law,  «*  ratione  wli," 
and  demanded  likewise  by  the  officers  of  King 
Edward,  "  ratione  personae ;"  and  after  much  so- 
lemnity, contestation,  and  interpleading,  it  was 
ruled  and  determined  for  King  Edward,  and  the 
party  tried  and  judged  before  the  knight  marahal 
of  the  king's  house,  and  hanged  after  the  English 
law,  and  execution  in  St.  Germain's  meadows. 
And  so  much  for  my  first  proof. 

For  my  second  main  proof,  that  is  drawn  from 
the  true  and  legal  distinction  of  the  king's  seve- 
ral capacities ;  for  they  that  maintain  the  contrary 
opinion  do  in  eflfect  destroy  the  whole  force  of  the 
king's  natural  capacity,  as  if  it  were  drowned  and 
swallowed  up  by  his  politic.  And  therefore  I 
will  first  prove  to  your  lordships,  that  his  two 
capacities  are  in  no  sort  confounded.  And,  se- 
condly, that  as  his  capacity  politic  worketh  so 
upon  his  natural  person,  as  it  makes  it  differ  from 
all  other  the  natural  persons  of  his  subjects :  so 
*«  e  converse,"  his  natural  body  worketh  so  upon 
his  politic,  as  the  corporation  of  the  crown  utterly 
diflfereth  from  all  other  corporations  within  the 
realm. 

For  the  first,  I  will  vouch  you  the  very  words 
which  I  find  in  that  notable  case  of  the  duchy, 
where  the  question  was,  whether  the  grants  of 
King  Edward  VI.  for  duchy  lands  should  be 
avoided  in  points  of  nonage  t  The  case,  as  your 
lordships  know  well,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Plowden 
as  the  general  resolution  of  all  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  king's  learned  counsel,  Rouswell 
the  solicitor  only  excepted ;  there  I  find  the  said 
words.  Comment,  fol.  315.  ••There  is  in  the 
king  not  a  body  natural  alone,  nor  a  body  politic 
alone,  but  a  body  natural  and  politic  together: 
corpus  corporatum  in  corpore  naturali,  et  corpus 
naturale  in  corpore  corporato."  The  like  I  find 
in  the  great  case  of  the  Lord  Berkley,  set  down  by 
the  same  reporter,  Comment,  fol.  234.  •*  Though 
theie  be  in  the  king  two  bodies,  and  that  those 
two  bodies  are  conjoined,  yet  are  they  by  no 
means  confounded  the  one  by  the  other." 

Now,  then,  to  see  the  mutual  and  reciproou^ 

intercourse,  as  I  may  term  it,  or  influence  or  com^ 

;  munication  of  qualitiea,  that  these  bodies  havn 

:  the  one  upon  the  other .  the  body  politic  of  the 
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crown  induceth  the  nfttural  person  of  the  king 
with  these  perfections:  That  the  king  in  law 
shall  ncTor  be  said  to  be  within  age:  that  his 
blood  shall  never  be  corrupted:  and  that  if  he 
were  attainted  before,  the  yery  assumption  of 
the  crown  purgeth  it.  That  the  king  shall  not 
take  but  by  matter  of  record,  although  he  take  in 
his  natural  capacity  as  upon  a  gift  in  tail.  That 
his  body  ip.  law  shall  be  said  to  be  as  it  were  im- 
mortal ;  for  there  is  no  death  of  the  king  in  law, 
but  a  demise,  as  it  is  termed  :  with  many  other 
the  like  privilegnes  and  differences  from  other  na- 
tural persons,  too  long  to  rehearse,  the  rather  be- 
cause the  question  laboureth  not  in  that  part.  But, 
on  the  contrary  part,  let  us  see  what  operations 
the  king's  natural  person  hath  upon  his  crown 
and  body  politic;  of  which  the  chiefest  and 
greatest  is,  that  it  causeth  the  crown  to  go  by 
descent,  which  is  a  thing  strange  and  contrary  to 
the  course  of  all  corporations,  which  evermore 
take  in  succession  and  not  by  descent;  for  no 
man  can  show  me  in  all  the  corporations  of  Eng- 
land, of  what  nature  soever,  whether  they  con- 
sist of  one  person  or  of  many ;  or  whether  they  be 
temporal  or  ecclesiastical,  any  one  takes  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  but  all  to  him  and  his  snccessors. 
And,  therefore,  here  you  may  see  what  a  weak 
course  that  is,  to  put  cases  of  bishops  and  parsons, 
and  the  like,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  crown. 
For  the  king  takes  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  the 
manner  of  a  natural  body,  and  the  word,  succes- 
sors, is  but  superfluous:  and  where  that  is  used, 
that  is  ever  duly  placed  after  the  word  heirs, 
"  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors.'* 

Again,  no  man  can  deny  but  <«  uxor  et  filius 
sunt  nomina  naturae.**  A  corporation  can  have 
no  wife,  nor  a  corporation  can  have  no  son :  how 
is  it  then  that  it  is  treason  to  compass  the  death 
of  the  queen  or  of  the  prince  1  There  is  no  part 
of  the  body  politic  of  the  crown  in  either  of 
them,  but  it  is  entirely  in  the  king.  So  likewise 
we  find  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Berkley,  the 
question  was,  whether  the  statute  of  35  Henry 
VIII.  for  that  part  which  concerned  Queen  Catha- 
rine Par*s  jointure,  were  a  public  act  or  no,  of 
which  the  judges  ought  to  take  notice,  not  being 
pleaded ;  and  judged  a  public  act.  So  the  like 
question  came  before  your  lordship,  my  lord 
chancellor,  in  Serjeant  Heale*s  case :  whether  the 
statute  of  II  Edward  HI.,  concerning  the  entailing 
of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  to  the  prince,  were  a 
public  act  or  no;  and  ruled  likewise  a  public  acL 
Why  1  no  man  can  affirm  but  these  be  operations 
of  law,  proceeding  from  the  dignity  of  the  natural 
person  of  the  king;  for  you  shall  never  find  that 
mother  corporation  whatsoever  of  a  bishop,  or 
master  of  a  college,  or  mayor  of  London,  worketh 
any  thing  in  law  upon  the  wife  or  son  of  the 
bishop  or  the  mayor.  And  to  conclude  this 
point,  and  withal  to  come  near  to  the  case  in 
quetoon*  I  w*ll  show  yon  wfaer^  the  naUiral  per- 


son of  the  king  hath  not  only  an  operatioo  itt  lit 
case  of  his  wife  and  children,  bat  likewise  in  thr' 
case  of  his  subjects,  which  is  the  very  qucstiea 
'  in  hand.  As  for  example,  I  pat  this  cnse:  Caa  a 
Scotsman,  who  is  a  subject  to  the  natoral  puiwn 
of  the  king,  and  not  to  the  crown  of  Bngiand ;  ess 
a  S«K>tsman,  I  say,  be  an  enemy  by  the  law  ts 
the  subjects  of  England  1  Or  most  he  not  of  im^ 
cessity,  if  he  should  invade  England,  be  a  rfkitl 
and  no  enemy,  not  only  as  to  the  king,  but  as  t» 
I  the  subject  1  Or  can  any  letters  of  mart  or  repiH 
sal  be  granted  against  a  Scotsman  thatahiJl  spoil 
an  Englishman's  goods  at  seal  And  ceftainly 
this  case  doth  press  exceeding  near  the  piiaeipal 
case ;  for  it  proveth  plainly,  that  the  natural  per* 
son  of  the  king  hath  such  a  comnmiieatioB  of 
qualities  with  his  body  politic,  as  it  makes  tin 
subjects  of  either  kingdom  stand  in  another  dc^ 
gree  of  privity  one  towards  the  other,  than  thcj 
did  before.    And  so  much  for  the  second  proof. 

For  the  five  acts  of  parliament  which  I  spok* 
of,  which  are  concluding  to  this  question. 

The  first  of  them  is  that  concerning  the  bamsb> 
ment  of  Hugh  Spencer,  in  the  time  of  King  Ed* 
ward  U.,  in  which  act  there  is  contained  tW 
charge  and  accusation  whereupon  his  exile  pro- 
ceeded. One  article  of  which  charge  is  set  dow» 
in  these  words :  **  Horosge  and  oath  of  the  sob* 
ject  is  more  by  reason  <^  the  orown  than  by  nm^ 
son  of  the  person  of  the  king;  so  that  if  the  king 
doth  not  guide  himself  by  reason  in  right  of  tfa« 
crown,  his  lieges  are  bound  by  their  oath  to  the 
cro¥m  to  remove  the  king.*' 

By  which  act  doth  plainly  appear  the  periloov 
consequence  of  this  distinction  concerning  the 
person  of  the  king  and  the  crown.  And  yet  I  dd 
acknowledge  justly  and  ingeniously  a  great  dil^ 
ference  between  tliat  assertion  and  this,  which  is 
now  maintained :  for  it  is  one  thing  to 
things  distinct,  another  thing  to  make  them  i 
rable,  ««aliud  est  distinctio,  aliud  separatio;**  and' 
therefore  I  assure  myself,  Uiat  those  that  now  use 
and  urge  that  distinction,  do  as  firmly  hold,  that 
the  subjection  to  the  king's  person  and  to  ikm 
crown  are  inseparable,  though  distinct,  as  I  do. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  poison  of  the  opinioii  and 
assertion  of  Spencer  is  like  the  poison  of  a  see^ 
pion,  more  in  the  tail  than  in  the  body ;  fdr  it  is  the 
inference  that  they  make,  which  is,  that  the  king 
may  be  deposed  or  removed,  that  is  the  treason  and 
disloyalty  of  that  opinion.  But,  by  yonr  leave,  the 
body  is  never  a  whit  the  more  wholesome  meal  lor 
having  such  a  tail  belonging  to  it :  therefore  we  see 
that  is  •«  locus  lubricus,**  an  opinion  firott  whiek 
a  man  may  easily  slide  into  an  absurdity.  Bet 
upon  this  act  of  parliament  I  will  only  nols  oae 
circumstance  more,  and  so  leave  it,  which  may 
add  authority  unto  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  | 
and  that  is,  that  these  Spencers  were  not  aneienit 
nobles  or  great  patriots,  that  were  charged  and 
proeeeeled  by  epetarts  and  ievonritee :  fo  Ihea  it 
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nuglit  be  aaid,  that  U  was  bat  the  action  of  tome 
flatterera,  who  used  to  extol  the  power  of  monarchs 
to  be  infinite:  but  it  was  contrary ;  a  prosecution 
of  those  persons  being  fsTourites  by  the  nobility ; 
so  ae  the  nobility  themselves,  which  seldom  do 
sabacribe  to  the  opinion  of  an  infinite  power  of 
monarchs,  yet  even  they  could  not  endure,  but 
their  blood  did  rise  to  hear  that  opinion,  that 
sabjection  is  owing  to  the  crown  rather  than  to 
the  person  of  the  king. 

The  second  act  of  parliament  which  determined 
this  case,  is  the  act  of  recognition  in  the  first  year 
of  his  majesty,  wherein  you  shall  find,  that  in 
two  several  places,  the  one  in  the  preamble,  the 
other  in  the  body  of  the  act,  the  parliament  doth 
recognise  that  these  two  realms  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  under  one  imperial  crown.  The 
parliament  doth  not  say  under  one  monarchy  or 
king,  which  might  refer  to  the  person,  but  under 
one  imperial  crown,  which  cannot  be  applied  but 
to  the  sovereign  power  of  regiment,  comprehending 
both  kingdoms.  And  the  third  act  of  parliament 
is  the  act  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  majesty's 
reign,  for  the  abolition  of  hostile  laws :  wherein 
your  lordships  shall  find  likewise  in  two  places, 
that  the  parliament  doth  acknowledge,  that  there 
is  a  anion  of  these  two  kingdoms  already  begun 
in  his  majesty's  person :  so  as,  by  the  declaration 
of  that  act,  they  have  not  only  one  king,  but  there 
Is  a  union  in  inception  in  the  kingdoms  them- 
selves. 

These  two  are  judgments  in  parliament  by  way 
of  declaration  of  law,  against  which  no  man  can 
speak.  And  certainly  these  are  righteous  and 
true  judgments,  to  be  relied  upon :  not  only  for  the 
anthority  of  them,  but  for  the  verity  of  them ;  for 
to  any  that  shall  well  and  deeply  weigh  theeflfects 
of  law  upon  this  conjunction,  it  cannot  but  appear, 
that  although  *«  partes  integrales"  of  the  kingdom, 
aft  the  philosophers  speak,  such  as  the  laws,  the 
officers,  the  parliament,  are  not  yet  commixed; 
yetf  nevertheless,  there  is  but  one  and  the  selfsame 
foantain  of  sovereign  power  depending  upon  the 
ancient  submission,  whereof  I  spake  in  the  be- 
ginning; and  in  that  sense  the  crowns  and  the 
kingdoms  are  truly  said  to  be  united. 

And  the  force  of  this  truth  is  such,  that  a  grave 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  defended  the  contrary 
opimon,  did  confess  thus  far:  That  in  ancient 
timet,  when  monarchies,  as  he  said,  were  but  heaps 
of  people,  without  any  exact  form  of  policy ;  that 
then  naturalization  and  communication  of  privi- 
leges did  follow  the  person  of  the  monarch  ;  but 
otherwise,  since  states  were  reduced  to  a  more 
exact  form  :  so  as  thus  far  we  did  consent ;  but 
still  I  difier  from  him  in  this,  that  these  more 
exact  forms,  wrought  by  time,  and  custom,  and 
laws,  are  nevertheless  still  upon  the  first  founda- 
tion, and  do  serve  only  to  perfect  and  corroborate 
the  force  and  bond  of  the  first  submission,  and  in 
no  sort  to  disannul  or  destroy  it. 


And,  therefore,  with  these  two  acts  do  Ilikewiss 
couple  the  act  of  14  Edward  III.,  which  hath  been 
alleged  of  the  other  side.  For,  by  collating  of 
that  act  with  this  former  two,  the  truth  of  that  we 
affirm  will  the  more  e-idently  appear,  according 
unto  the  rule  of  reason ;  **  opposita  juxta  se  posita 
magis  elucesunt."  That  act  of  14  is  an  act  of 
separation.  These  two  acts  formerly  recited  are 
acts  tending  to  union.  This  act  is  an  act  that 
maketh  a  new  law ;  it  is  by  the  words  of  grant 
and  establish.  These  two  acts  declare  the  com- 
mon law  as  it  is,  being  by  words  of  recognition 
and  confession. 

And,  therefore,  upon  the  diflference  of  these  laws 
you  may  substantially  ground  this  position :  That 
the  common  law  of  England,  upon  the  adjunction 
of  any  kingdom  unto  the  King  of  England,  doth 
make  some  degree  of  union  in  the  crowns  and 
kingdoms  themselves ;  except  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament  they  be  dissevered. 

Lastly,  the  fifth  act  of  parliament  which  I  pro- 
mised, is  the  act  made  in  the  42  of  E.  III.  cap. 
10,  which  is  an  express  decision  of  the  point  in 
qaestion.  The  words  are,  «*Itcm,  (upon  the  pe- 
tition put  into  parliament  by  the  commons,)  that 
infants  born  beyond  the  seas  in  the  seigniories  of 
Calais,  and  elsewhere  within  the  lands  and  seig- 
niories that  pertain  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
beyond  the  seas,  be  as  able  and  inheritable  for 
their  heritage  in  England,  as  other  infants  born 
within  the  realm  of  England,  it  is  accorded  that 
the  common  law  and  tiie  statute  formerly  made 
be  holden." 

Upon  this  act  I  infer  thus  much;  first,  that 
such  as  the  petition  mentioncth  were  naturalized, 
the  practice  shows  :  then,  if  so,  it  must  be  either 
by  common  law  or  statute,  for  so  the  words  re- 
port :  not  by  statute,  for  there  is  no  otiier  statute 
but  25  E.  III.,  and  that  extends  to  the  case  of 
birth  out  of  the  king's  obedience,  where  the 
parents  are  English :  «» ergo"  it  was  by  the  com- 
mon law,  for  that  only  remains.  And  so  by  the 
declaration  of  this  statute  at  the  common  law, 
**a11  infants,  born  within  the  lands  and  seig- 
niories (for  I  give  you  the  very  words  again)  that 
pertain  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  (it  is  not 
said,  as  are  the  dominions  of  England,)  are  as  able 
and  inheritable  of  their  heritage  ^n  England,  as 
other  infants  bom  within  the  realm  of  England." 
What  can  be  more  plain  1  And  so  1  leave  statutes 
and  go  to  precedents;  for  though  the  one  do  bind 
more,  yet  the  other  sometimes  doth  satisfy  more. 
j  For  precedents ;  in  the  producing  and  using  of 
that  kind  of  proof,  of  all  others  it  behooveth  them 
to  be  faithfully  vouched ;  for  the  suppressing  or 
keeping  back  of  a  circumstance,  may  change  tho 
case :  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  urge  only 
such  precedents,  as  are  without  all  colour  or  scru- 
ple of  exception  or  objection,  even  of  those 
objections  which  I  have,  to  my  thinking,  fully 
.answered  and  confuted.     This  is  now,  by  the 
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providence  of  God,  the  fourth  time  that  the  line  and 
Kingra  of  Enflrland  have  had  dominions  and  seig- 
niories united  unto  them  as  patrimonies,  and  by 
descent  of  blood ;  four  unions,  I  say,  there  have 
oeen  inclusive  with  this  last.  The  first  was  of 
Normandy,  in  the  person  of  William,  commonly 
called  the  Conqueror.  The  second  was  of  Gas- 
coigne,  and  Guienne,  and  Anjou,  in  the  person  of 
King  Henry  II. ;  in  his  person,  I  say,  though  by 
several  titles.  The  third  was  of  the  crown  of 
France,  in  the  person  of  King  Edward  HI.  And  the 
fourth  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  his  majesty. 
Of  these  I  will  set  aside  such  as  by  any  cavillation 
can  be  excepted  unto.  First,  I  will  set  aside  Nor- 
mandy, because  it  will  be  said,  that  the  difference 
of  countries  accruing  by  conquest,  from  coun- 
tries annexed  by  descent,  in  matter  of  communi- 
cation of  privileges,  holdeth  both  ways,  as  well 
of  the  part  of  the  conquering  kingdom,  as  the  con- 
quered ;  and,  therefore,  that  although  Normandy 
was  not  a  conquest  of  England,  yet  England  was 
a  conquest  of  Normandy,  and  so  a  communication 
of  privileges  between  them.  Again,  set  aside 
France,  for  that  it  will  be  said  that  although  the 
king  had  a  title  in  blood  and  by  descent,  yet  that 
title  was  executed  and  recovered  by  arms,  so  as 
it  is  a  mixed  title  of  conquest  and  descent,  and 
therefore  the  precedent  not  so  clear. 

There  remains  then  Gascoigne  and  Anjou,  and 
that  precedent  likewise  I  will  reduce  and  abridge 
to  a  time,  to  avoid  all  question.  For  it  will  be 
said  of  them  also,  that  after  they  were  lost  and 
recovered  «« in  ore  gladii,"  that  the  ancient  title 
of  blood  was  extinct;  and  that  the  king  was  in 
upon  his  new  title  by  conquest;  and  Mr.  Walter 
hath  found  a  book  case  in  13  H.  VI.  abridged  by 
Mr.  Fitz-Herbert,  in  title  of  «*  Protection,  placito" 
56,  where  a  protection  was  cast, «« quia  profecturus 
in  Gasconiam**  with  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
challenged  because  it  was  not  a  voyage  royal ; 
and  the  justices  thereupon  required  the  sight  of 
the  commission,  which  was  brought  before  them, 
and  purported  power  to  pardon  felonies  and  trea- 
son, power  to  coin  money,  and  power  to  conquer 
them  that  resist:  whereby  Mr.  Walter,  finding 
the  word  conquest,  collected  that  the  king^s  title 
at  that  time  was  reputed  to  be  by  conquest; 
wherein  I  may  not  omit  to  give  **  obiter*'  that 
answer,  which  law  and  truth  provide,  namely, 
that  when  any  king  obtaineth  by  war  a  country 
whereunto  he  hath  right  by  birth,  that  he  is  ever 
in  upon  his  ancient  right,  not  upon  his  purchase 
by  conquest;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  as 
well  a  judgment  and  recovery  by  war  and  arms, 
as  by  law  and  course  of  justice.  For  war  is  a  tri- 
bunal-seat, wherein  God  giveth  the  judgment, 
And  the  trial  is  by  battle,  or  duel,  as  in  the  case 
of  trial  of  private  right:  and  then  it  follows,  that 
whosoever  cometh  in  by  eviction,  comes  in  his 
<*  remitter  ;*'  so  as  there  will  be  no  difference  in 
eoantries  whereof  the  right  cometh  by  descent. 


whether  the  possession  be  obtained  peaceably  or 
by  war.  But  yet,  nevertheless,  because  I  will 
utterly  take  away  all  manner  oi  evasion  and 
subterfuge,  I  will  yet  set  apart  that  part  of  time, 
in  and  during  the  which  the  subjects  of  Gascoigne 
and  Guienne  might  be  thought  to  be  subdued  by 
a  reconquest.  And  therefore  I  will  not  meddle 
with  the  Prior  of  Shelley's  case,  though  it  be  an 
excellent  case ;  because  it  was  in  the  time  of  27 
E.  ni.;  neither  will  I  meddle  with  any  cases, 
records,  or  precedents,  in  the  time  of  King  H.  V. 
or  King  H.  VI.,  for  the  same  reason ;  but  will  hold 
myself  to  a  portion  of  time  from  the  first  uniting 
of  these  provinces  in  the  time  of  KingH.  H.  until 
the  time  of  King  John,  at  what  time  those  pro- 
vinces were  lost ;  and  from  that  time  again  unto 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  E.  IL| 
at  what  time  the  statute  of  **pnerogativa  regis*' 
was  made,  which  altered  the  law  in  the  point  in 
hand. 

That  both  in  these  times  the  subjects  of  Gas- 
coigne, and  Guienne,  and  Anjou,  were  naturaliied 
for  inheritance  in  England,  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, I  shall  manifestly  prove;  and  the  proof 
proceeds,  as  to  the  former  time,  which  is  our  case, 
in  a  very  high  degree  «« a  minore  ad  majus,"  and 
as  we  say,  **  a  multo  fortiori."  For  if  this  privilege 
of  naturalization  remained  unto  them  when  the 
countries  were  lost,  and  became  subjects  in  poa- 
session  to  another  king,  much  more  did  they  enjoy 
it  as  long  as  ther  continued  under  the  kii^s 
subjection. 

Therefore  to  open  the  state  of  this  point 
After  these  provinces  were,  through  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  state  in  the  unfortunate  time  of  King 
John,  lost  and  severed,  the  principal  persons 
which  did  adhere  unto  the  French,  were  attainted 
of  treason,  and  their  escheats  here  in  England 
taken  and  seized.  But  the  people,  that  could  not 
resist  the  tempest  when  their  heads  and  leaden 
were  revolted,  continued  inheritable  to  their  poasea- 
sions  in  England ;  and  reciprocally  the  people  of 
England  inherited  and  succeeded  to  their  poseea- 
sions  in  Gascoigne,  and  were  both  accounted  ««ad 
fidem  utriusque  regis,"  until  the  statute  of «« prsRh 
gativa  regis;"  wherein  the  wisdom  and  justiee 
of  the  law  of  England  is  highly  to  be  commended* 
For  of  this  law  there  are  two  grounds  of  reason, 
the  one  of  equity,  the  other  of  policy;  that 
of  equity  was,  because  the  common  people  were 
in  no  fault,  but,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  in  a  like 
ease,  *«  quid  fecerunt  oves  ist«  t"  It  was  the 
cowardice  and  disloyalty  of  their  governors  that 
deserved  punishment,  but  what  hath  these  sheep 
done  t  And  therefore  to  have  punished  them,  and 
deprived  them  of  their  lands  and  fortunes,  had  been 
unjust.  That  of  policy  was,  because  if  the  law 
had  forthwith,  upon  the  loss  of  the  countries  by 
an  accident  of  time,  pronounced  the  people  for 
aliens,  it  had  been  a  kind  of  accession  of  their 
right,  and  a  disclaimer  in  them,  and  to  a  greatsr 
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difieolty  to  reeorer  them.  And  therefore  we  see 
the  statute  which  altered  the  law  in  this  point, 
I  made  in  the  time  of  a  weak  kingr,  that,  as  it 
»  despaired  e?er  to  reeorer  his  right,  and 
tiwrefore  thought  hotter  to  ha?e  a  little  present 
pn^t  bj  escheats,  than  the  continuance  of  his 
daim,  wad  the  countenance  of  his  right,  hy  the 
■dmitting  of  them  to  enjoj  their  inheritance  as 
tli0j  did  before. 

The  state  therefore  of  this  point  being  thus 
~ ,  it  resteth  to  proTO  our  assertion ;  that  they 
I  naturalized ;  for  the  clearing  whereof  I  shall 
i  but  to  read  the  authorities,  they  be  so  direct 
and  pregnant.  The  first  is  the  very  text  of  the 
■tttole  of  «*  prsrogativa  regis.  Rex  habebit  escaetas 
da  tnris  Normannorum,  cujuscunque  feodi  fuerint, 
siIto  serritio,  quod  pertinet  ad  capitales  dominos 
ftodi  illins :  et  hoc  similiter  intelligendum  est,  si 
aliqvm  hoereditas  descendat  alicui  nato  in  partibus 
tnasmarinis,  et  cujus  antecessores  foerunt  ad  fidem 
ragia  Francis,  ut  tempore  regis  Johannis,  et  non 
ad  fidem  regis  Anglis,  sicut  contigit  de  baronia 
Monomete,"  &c. 

By  which  statute  it  appears  plainly,  that  before 
tbe  time  of  King  John  there  was  no  colour  of  any 
aielieat,  because  they  were  the  king*s  subjects  in 
poaaeasion,  as  Scotland  now  is ;  but  only  deter- 
■dnea  the  law  from  that  time  forward. 

This  statute,  if  it  had  in  it  any  obscurity,  it  is 
taken  away  by  two  lights,  the  one  placed  before 
it;  and  the  other  placed  after  it ;  both  authors  of 
gieat  credit,  the  one  for  ancient,  the  other  for  late 
timaa:  the  former  is  Bracton,  in  his  cap.  ••De 
OBoeptionibus,'*  lib.  5,  fol.  427,  and  his  words  are 
tkaae :  ••  Est  etiam  et  alia  exceptio  que  tenenti 
eoaipetit  ex  persona  petentis,  propter  defectum 
nationis,  que  dilatoria  est,  et  non  perimit  actionem, 
at  ai  quia  alienigena  qui  fuerit  ad  fidem  regis 
Fvaihcie,  et  actionem  instituat  versus  aliquem,qui 
fuerit  ad  fidem  regis  Anglie,  tali  non  respondeatur, 
aallem  donee  terre  fuerint  communes.'* 

By  these  words  it  appeareth,  that  ai\er  the  loss 
01  tbe  provinces  beyond  the  seas,  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  those  provinces  was  in  no 
aort  extinguished,  but  only  was  in  suspense 
daring  the  time  of  war,  and  no  longer;  for  he 
aaiib  plainly,  that  the  exception,  which  we  call 
pleat  to  the  person  of  an  alien,  was  not  perenip- 
loffj,  but  only  dilatory,  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
tine  of  war,  and  until  there  were  peace  concluded, 
wludi  he  terms  by  these  words,  **  donee  terre 
foerint  communes:"  which,  though  the  phrase 
eeam  aomewhat  obscure,  is  expounded  by  Bracton 
himaelf  in  his  fourth  book,  fol.  297,  to  be  of  peace 
made  and  concluded,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of 
England  and  those  provinces  might  enjoy  the 
profits  ana  truits  of  their  lands  in  either  place 
Meommuniter,*'  that  is,  respectively,  or  as  well 
te  one  as  the  other :  so  as  it  is  clear  they  were  no 
aliens  in  right,  but  only  interrupted  and  debarred 
of  MDUts  in  tbe  king's  courts  in  time  of  war. 


The  authority  afler  the  statute  is  that  of  Mr. 
Stamford,  the  beat  expositor  of  a  statute  that  hath 
been  in  our  law ;  a  man  of  reverend  judgment  and 
excellent  order  in  his  writings ;  his  words  are  in 
his  exposition  upon  the  branch  of  the  statute 
which  we  read  before.  '« By  this  branch  it  should 
appear,  that  at  this  time  men  of  Normandy,  Gas- 
coigne,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  Britain,  were  inhe- 
ritable within  this  realm,  as  well  as  Englishmen, 
because  that  they  were  sometimes  subjects  to  the 
kings  of  England,  and  under  their  dominion, 
until  King  John's  time,  as  is  aforesaid :  and  yet 
after  his  time,  those  men,  saving  such  whose 
lands  were  taken  away  for  treason,  were  still 
inheritable  within  this  realm  till  the  making  of 
this  statute ;  and  in  the  time  of  peaco  between  the 
two  kings  of  England  and  France,  they  were 
answerable  within  this  realm,  if  they  had  brought 
any  action  for  their  lands  and  tenements." 

So  as  by  these  three  authorities,  every  one  so 
plainly  pursuing  the  other,  we  conclude  that  the 
subjects  of  Gascoigne,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  the 
rest,  from  their  first  union  by  descent,  until  the 
making  of  the  statute  of"  prerogativa  regis,"  were 
inheritable  in  England,  and  to  be  answered  in  the 
king*s  courts  in  all  actions,  except  it  were  in  time 
of  war.  Nay,  more,  which  is  '*de  abundanti," 
that  when  the  provinces  were  lost,  and  disannex- 
ed,  and  that  the  king  was  but  king  "  de  jure" 
over  them,  and  not  "de facto;"  yet,  nevertheless, 
the  privilege  of  naturalization  continued. 

There  resteth  yet  one  objection,  rather  plausi- 
ble to  a  popular  understanding  than  any  ways 
forcible  in  law  or  learning,  which  is  a  difference 
taken  between  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  these 
duchies,  for  that  the  one  is  a  kingdom,  and  the 
other  was  not  so;  and  therefore  that  those  pro- 
vinces being  of  an  inferior  nature,  did  acknow- 
ledge our  laws,  and  seals,  and  parliament,  wnich 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  doth  not. 

This  difference  was  well  given  over  by  Mr. 
Walter;  for  it  is  plain  that  a  kingdom  and  abso- 
lute dukedom,  or  any  other  sovereign  estate  do 
differ  "  honore,"  and  not "  potestate :"  for  divers 
duchies  and  countries  that  are  now,  were  some- 
times kingdoms:  and  divers  kingdoms  that  are 
now,  were  sometimes  duchies,  or  of  other  inferior 
style :  wherein  we  need  not  travel  abroad,  since  we 
have  in  our  own  state  so  notorious  an  instance  of 
the  country  of  Ireland,  whereof  King  H.  VIII.  of 
late  time,  was  the  first  that  writ  himself  king,  the 
former  style  being  lord  of  Ireland,  and  no  more ; 
and  yet  kings  had  the  same  authority  before,  that 
they  have  had  since,  and  the  same  nation  the  same 
marks  of  a  sovereign  state,  as  their  parliament, 
their  arms,  their  coins,  as  they  now  have :  so  as  this 
is  too  superficial  an  allegation  to  labour  upon. 

And  if  any  do  conceive  that  Gascoigne  and 
Giuenne  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  England : 
First  that  cannot  be  in  reason ;  for  it  is  a  true 
ground,  That  wheresoever  any  prince's  title  unto 
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any  coaptry  is  by  law,  he  can  nerer. change  the 
laws,  for  that  they  create  his  title ;  and«  therefore, 
no  doabt  those  duchies  retained  their  own  laws; 
which  if  they  did,  then  they  could  not  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  England.  And  next,  again,  the 
fact  or  practice  was  otherwise,  as  appeareth  by 
all  consent  of  story  and  record :  for  those  duchies 
continued  goyerned  by  the. civil  law,  their  trials 
by  witnesses,  and  not  by  jury,  their  lands  testa- 
mentary, and  the  like. 

Now,  for  the  colpurs  tb.at  some  have  endeavour- 
ed to  give,  that  they  should  have  been  subordi- 
nate to  the  groyemment  of  England ;  they  were 
partly  weak,  and  partly  such  as  make  strongly 
against  them :  for  as  to  that,  that  writs  of  *«  ha- 
beas .  corpus*'  under  the  great  seal  of  Epgland 
have  gone  toGaacoigne,  it  is  no  manner  of  proof; 
for  that  the  king's  writs,  which  are  mandatory, 
and  not  writs  of  ordinary  Justice,  may  go  to  his 
subjects  into  any  foreign  parts  whatsoever,  and 
under  what  seal  it  pleaseth  him  to  use.  And  as 
to  that,  that  some  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
cited,  wherein  the  parliaments  of  England  have 
taken  upon  them  to  order  matters  of  Gascoigne : 
if  those  statutes  be  well  looked  into,  nothing  doth 
more  plainly  convince  the  con^ry,  for  they  in- 
termeddle with  nothing  but  that  that  concemeth 
either  the  English  subjects  personally,  or  the  ter- 
ritories of  England  locally,  and  never  the  subjects 
of  Gascoigne :  for  look  upon  the  statute  of  37  E. 
III.  cap.  5 ;  there  it  is  said,  that  there  shall  be  no 
forestalling  of  wines.  But  by  whom  t  Only  by 
English  merchants ;  not  a  word  of  the  subjects  of 
Gascoigne,  and  yet  no  doubt  tl^ey  might  be  of* 
fenders  in  the  same  kind. 

So  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  is  said,  that  all 
merchants  Gascojgnes  may  safely  bring  wines 
into  what  part  it  shall  please  them :  here  now  are 
the;  persons  of  Gascoignes ;  but  then  the  place 


whither!  Into  the  realm  of  England.  And  in 
the  seventh  chapter,  that  erects  the  ports  of 
Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  for  the  staple  towns  of 
wine ;  the  statute  ordains, «« that  if  any,"  but  who  ? 
•«  English  merchant,  or  his  servants,  shall  buy  or 
bargain  otherwhere,  his  body  shall  be  arrested  by 
the  steward  of  Gascoigne,  or  the  constable  of 
Bourdeaux:"  true,  for  the  officers  of  England 
could  not  catch  him  in  Gascoigne ;  but  what 
shall  become  of  him  1  shall  he  be  proceeded  with 
within  Gascoigne  1  No,  but  he  shall  be  sent 
over  into  England  into  the.  Tower  of  London. 

And  this  doth  notably  disclose  the  reason  of 
that  custom  which  some  have  sought  to  wrest  the 
other  way :  that  custom,  I  say,  whereof  a  form  doth 
yet  remain,  that  in  every  parliament  the  king  doth 
appoint  certain  committees  in  the  Upper  House  to 
receive  the  petitions  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  and 
the  rest;  which,  as  by  the  former  statute  doth 
appear,  could  not  be  for  the  ordering  of  the  govern- 
ments there,  but  for  the  liberties  and  good  usage 
of  the  subjects  of  those '  parts  when  they  came 
hither,  or  ^«  vice  versa,"  for  the  restraining  of  the 
abuses  and  misdemeanours  of  our  subjects  when 
they  went  thither. 

Wherefore  I  am  now  at  an  end.  .  For  as  to 
speak  of  the  mischiefs,  I  hold  it  not  fit  for  this 
place,  lest  we  should  seem  to  bend  the  laws  to 
policy,  and  not  to  take  them  in  their  tme  and 
natural  sense.  It  is  enough  that  eyerjr  nian  knows, 
that  it  is  true  of  these  two  kingdoms,  which  a  ffood 
f;^thersaid  of  the  churches  of  iCihrist:  ««8i  uise- 
parabiles  insupeirabiles."  Some  things  1  may 
have  forffot,  and  some  things,  perhaps,  I  may 
forget  willingly ;  for  I  will  not  press  any  opinion 
or  declaration  of  late  time  which  may  prejudice 
the  liberty  of  this  debsite;  but  **ex  dictis,  etex 
non  dictis,*^  u|ion  the  whole  matter  I  pt^T  j^^^ 
ment  for  the  plain^flf. 
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TO  THE   KING. 


^  It  aeemeth  God  hath  lesenred  to  your  mi^ty  *8 

liwn  two  works,  which   amoogvt   the  works 

.of  kings  hsTo  the  sapieme  pre-emioence ;  the 

«iioii9  and  the  plantation  of  kingdoms.     For 

.  aUhoogfa  it  be  a  great  fortune  for  a  king  to  deliver 

.-or  reeover  his  kingdom   from   long  continued 

eakMsities:  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  those  that 

hmre  distinguished  of  the  degrees  of  soyereign 

ikonoor,  to  be  a  founder  of  estates  or  kingdoms, 

•Boellcth  all  the  resU   For,  as  in  srts  and  sciences, 

te  be  the  first  inventor  is  more  than  to  illustrate  or 

amplify :  and  as  in  the  works  of  God,  the  creation 

•  it  greater  than  the  presenration ;  and  as  in  the 

■  -Mfflis  of  nature,  the  birth  and  nativity  is  more 

.4han  the  continuance:  so  in  kingdoms,  the  first 

fimndation  or  plantation  is  of  more  noble  dignity 

•ad  merit  than  all  that  foUoweth.    Of  which 

fiMndations  there  being  but  two  kinds;  the  first, 

Ifaat  maketh  one  of  more;  and  the  second,  that 

maketh  one  of  none:  the  latter  resembling  the 

creation  of  the  world,  which  way  «*de  nibilo  ad 

qaid:**  and  the  fcmner,  the  edification  of  the 

■ebnich,  which  was  '^de  moltiplici  ad  simplex,  vel 

ad  nnum  :**  it  hath  pleased  the  divine  providence, 

ia  singular  favour  to<  your  majesty,  to  put  both 

■these  kinds  of  foundations  or  regenerations  into 

lyonr  hand  t  the  one,  in  the  union  of  the  island  of 

.Britain;  the  other,  in  the  plantation  of  great  and 

noble  parts  of  the  island  of  Ireland.    Which 

•Btarprises  being  once  happily  accomplished,  then 

that  which  was  uttered  by  one  of  the  best  orators, 

.  in  one  of  the  worst  verses,  «^  0  fortuoatam.nat^m 

me  eoosule  Romam  !'*  may  be  far  more  truly  and 

.  properly  applied  to  your  majesty's  acts ;  **  nati 

Is  lageBritanniam;  aatam  Hibemiam.'*    For  he 

■pake  improperly  of  deliverance  and  preservation ; 

■biit  in  these  acta  of  yours  it  may  be  verified  more 

aatorally.   For  indeed  unions  and  plantations  are 

te  very  nativities  of  birth-days  of  kingdoms; 


wherein  likewise  your  mijesty  hath  yet  a  fortune 
extraordinary,  and  difiering  from  former  examples 
in  the  same  kind.  For  most  part  of  unions  and 
plantations  of  kingdoms  have  been  founded  in 
the  effusion  of  blood:  but  your  majesty  shall 
build  **  in  solo  puro,  et  in  area  pura,*'  that  shall 
need  no  sacrifices  expiatory  for  blood ;  and  there- 
fore, no  doubt,  under  a  higher  and  more  assured 
blessing.  Wherefore,  as  I  adventured,  when  I 
was  less  known  and  less  particularly  bound  to  your 
majesty,  than  since  by  your  undeserved  favour  I 
have  been,  to  write  somewhat  touching  the  union, 
which  your  majesty  was  pleased  graciously  to 
accept,  and  which  aince  I  have  to  my  power 
seconded  by  my  travails,  not  only  in  discourse, 
but  in  action :  so  I  am  thereby  encouraged  to  do 
■the  like,  touching  this  matter  of  plantation ;  hoping 
that  your  majesty  will,  through  the  weakness  olfmy 
ability,  discern  the  strength  of  my  affection,  and 
the  honest  and  fervent  desire  I  have  to  see  your 
majesty's  person,  name,  and  times,  blessed  and 
exalted  above  those  of  your  royal  progenitors. 
And  I  was  the  ratlier  invited  this  to  do,  by  the 
remembrance,  that  when  the  lord  chief  justice 
deceased,  Popliam,  served  in  the  place  wherein  I 
now  serve,  and  aflerwards  in  the  attorney *s  place; 
he  laboured  greatly  in  the  last  project,  touching 
the  plantation  of  Munster:  which,  nevertheless, 
as  it  seemeth,  hath  given  more  light  by  the  errors 
thereof,  what  to  avoid,  than  by  the  direction  of  the 
same,  what  to  follow. 

First,  therefore,  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  the 
excellency  of  the  work,  and  then  of  the  means  to 
compass  and  effect  it. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  work,  I  will  divide  it 
into  four  noble  and  worthy  consequences  that  will 
follow  thereupon. 

The  first  of  the  four,  is  honour;  whereof  I  have 
spoken  enough  already,  ^ere  it  not  that  the  harp 
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oflreland  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  glorious  emblem 
or  allegory,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  did 
figure  and  shadow  out  works  of  tliis  nature. 
For  the  poets  feigned  that  Orpheus,  by  the  virtue 
and  sweetness  of  his  harp,  did  call  and  assemble 
the  beasts  and  birds,  of  their  natures  wild  and 
savage,  to  stand  about  him,  as  in  a  theatre ;  for- 
getting their  affections  of  fierceness,  of  lust,  and 
of  prey ;  and  listening  to  the  tunes  and  harmonies 
of  the  harp ;  and  soon  after  called  likewise  the 
stones  and  woods  to  remove,  and  stand  in  order 
about  him :  which  fable  was  anciently  interpreted 
of  the  reducing  and  plantation  of  kingdoms; 
when  people  of  barbarous  manners  are  brought  to 
give  over  and  discontinue  their  customs  of  revenge 
and  blood,  and  of  dissolute  life,  and  of  theft,  and 
of  rapine ;  and  to  give  ear  to  the  wisdom  of  laws 
and  governments;  whereupon  immediately  fol- 
loweth  the  calling  of  stones  for  building  and 
habitation ;  and  of  trees  for  the  seats  of  houses, 
orchards,  enclosures,  and  the  like.  This  work, 
therefore,  of  all  other  most  memorable  and  honour- 
able, your  majesty  hath  now  in  hand ;  especially, 
if  your  majesty  join  the  harp  of  David,  in  cast- 
ing out  the  evil  spirit  of  superstition,  with  the 
harp  of  Orpheus,  in  casting  out  desolation  and 
barbarism. 

The  second  consequence  of  this  enterprise  is, 
the  avoiding  of  an  inconvenience,  which  commonly 
attendeth  upon  happy  times,  and  is  an  evil  effect 
of  a  good  cause.  The  revolution  of  this  present 
age  seemeth  to  incline  to  peace,  almost  generally 
in  these  parts ;  and  your  majesty's  most  Christian 
and  virtuous  affections  do  promise  the  same  more 
especially  to  these  your  kingdoms.  An  effect  of 
peace  in  fruitful  kingdoms,  where  the  stock  of 
people,  receiving  no  consumption  nor  diminution 
by  war,  doth  continually  multiply  and  increase, 
must  in  the  ^d  be  a  surcharge  or  overflow  of 
people,  more  than  the  territories  can  well  maintain ; 
which  many  times  insinuating  a  general  necessity 
and  want  of  means  into  all  estates,  doth  turn 
external  peace  into  internal  troubles  and  seditions. 
Now  what  an  excellent  diversion  of  this  incon- 
venience is  ministered,  by  God*s  providence,  to 
your  majesty,  in  this  plantation  of  Ireland ; 
wherein  so  many  families  may  receive  sustentation 
and  fortunes ;  and  the  discharge  of  them  also  out 
of  England  and  Scotland  may  prevent  many  seeds 
of  future  perturbations :  so  that  it  is,  as  if  a  man 
were  troubled  for  the  avoidance  of  water  from  the 
place  where  he  hath  built  his  house,  and  after- 
wards should  advise  with  himself  to  cast  those 
waters,  and  to  turn  them  into  fair  pools  or  streams, 
for  pleasure,  provision,  or  use.  So  shall  your 
majesty  in  this  work  have  a  double  commodity,  in 
the  avoidance  of  people  here,  and  in  making  use 
of  them  there. 

The  third  consequence  is  the  great  safety  that 
IS  like  to  grow  to  your  majesty's  estate  in  general 
by  this  act :  in  discomfiting  all  hostile  attempts  ' 


of  foreigners,  which  the  weakness  of  that  king- 
dom hath  heretofore  invited  :  wherein  I  shall  not 
need  to  fetch  reasons  afar  off,  either  for  the  gene- 
ral or  particular.  For  the  general,  because  no- 
thing is  more  evident  than  that,  which  one  of  the 
Romans  said  of  Peloponnesus :  *«  Testudo  intra 
tegumen  tuta  est;"  the  tortoise  is  safe  within  her 
shell :  but  if  she  put  forth  any  part  of  her  body, 
then  it  endangereth  not  only  the  part  which  is  so 
put  forth,  but  all  the  rest.  And  so  we  see  in 
armour,  if  any  part  be  left  naked,  it  puts  in  ha- 
zard the  whole  person.  And  in  the  natural  body 
of  man,  if  there  be  any  weak  or  affected  part,  it  it 
enough  to  draw  rheums  or  malign  humours  unto 
it,  to  the  interruption  of  the  health  of  the  wh<^ 
body. 

And  for  the  particular,  the  example  is  too 
fresh,  that  the  indisposition  of  that  kingdom  hath 
been  a  continual  attractive  of  troubles  imd  infesta- 
tions upon  this  estate ;  and  though  your  majesty's 
greatness  doth  in  some  sort  discharge  this  feari 
yet  with  your  increase  of  power  it  cannot  be,  but 
envy  is  likewise  increased.  ^ 

The  fourth  and  last  consequence  is  the  grstt 
profit  and  strength  which  is  like  to  redound  to 
your  crown,  by  the  working  upon  this  unpolished 
part  thereof:  whereof  your  majesty,  being  in  the 
strength  of  your  years,  is  like,  by  the  good  plea- 
sures of  Almighty  God,  to  receive  more  than  the 
first-fruits;  and  your  posterity  a  growing  and 
springing  vein  of  riches  and  power.  For  this 
island  being  another  Britain,  as  Britain  was  said 
to  be  another  world,  is  endowed  with  so  many  dow- 
ries of  nature,  considering  the  fruitfulneas  of  te 
soil,  the  ports,  the  rivers,  the  fishings,  theqnarrieai 
the  woods,  and  other  materials;  and  especially  tfis 
race  and  generation  of  men,  valiant,  hard,  and 
active,  as  it  is  not  easy,  no,  not  upon  the  osn- 
tinent,  to  find  such  confluence  of  eommoditieay  if 
the  hand  of  man  did  join  with  the  hand  of  nataie* 
So,  then,  for  the  excellency  of  the  work,  in  point 
of  honour,  policy,  safety,  and  utility,  here  1 
cease. 

For  the  means  to  effect  this  work,  I  know  year 
majesty  shall  not  want  the  information  of  peraons 
expert  and  industrious,  which  have  served  yoa 
there,  and  know  the  region :  nor  the  advice  of  a 
grave  and  prudent  council  of  estate  here ;  whkh 
knew  the  pulses  of  the  hearts  of  people,  and  lh% 
ways  and  passages  of  conducting  great  actioDs; 
besides  that  which  is  above  all,  which  is  that 
fountain  of  wisdom  and  universality  which  ia  la 
yourself ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  a  thing  of  ao 
public  a  nature,  it  is  not  amiss  for  yonrmajes^  to 
hear  variety  of  opinion :  for,  as  Demosthenes  aaith 
well,  the  good  fortune  of  a  prince  or  state  doth 
sometimes  put  a  good  motion  into  a  fool's  mootb. 
I  do  think  therefore  the  means  of  accompUah- 
ing  this  work  consisteth  of  two  principal  paita. 
The  first,  the  invitation  and  encouragement  of  nn- 
dertakers ;  the  second,  the  order  and  poliey  of  tba 
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pfojeet  itself.    For  as  in  til  engines  of  the  hand 
tlMTB  is  somewhat  that  giyeth  the  motion  and 
fbioet  and  the  rest  senreth  to  guide  and  govern 
tbe  same :  so  it  is  in  the^  enterprises  or  engines 
of  estate.    As  for  the  former  of  these,  there  is  no 
doabtt  but  next  unto  the  providence  and  finger  of 
God,  which  writeth  these  virtues  and  excellent 
desires  in  the  tables  of  your  majesty^s  heart ;  your 
mthority  and  affection  is  **  primes  motor'*  in  this 
erase;  and  therefore  the  more  strongly  and  fully 
yooT  majesty  shall  declare  yourself  in  it,  the  more 
shall  you  quicken  and  animate  the  whole  proceed- 
ing.   For  this  is  an  action,  which  is  as  the  wor- 
thiness of  it  doth  bear  it,  so  the  nature  of  it  re- 
qnireth  it  to  be  carried  in  some  height  of  reputation, 
and  fit,  in  mine  opinion,  for  pulpits  and  parliar 
ments,  and  all  places  to  ring  and  resound  of  it. 
For  that  which  may  seem  vanity  in  some  thbgs,  I 
mean  matter  of  fame,  is  of  great  efficacy  in  this  case. 
But  now  let  me  descend  to  the  inferior  spheres, 
and  speak  what  c<K>peration  in  the  subjects  or 
nndertakers  may  be  raised  and  kindled,  and  by 
what  means.    Therefore,  to  take  plain  grounds, 
which  are  the  surest:  all  men  are  drawn  into  ac- 
tions by  three  things,  pleasure,  honour,  and  profit. 
Bat  before  I  pursue  these  three  motives,  it  is  fit 
in  this  place  to  interlace  a  word  or  two  of  the 
quality  of  the  undertakers  :  wherein  my  opinion 
■imply  is,  that  if  your  majesty  shall  make  these 
portions  of  land  which  are  to  be  planted,  as  re- 
wards or  as  suits,  or  as  fortunes  for  those  that  are 
in  want,  and  are  likeliest  to  seek  after  them ;  that 
diey  will  not  be  able  to  go  through  with  the 
ehuge  of  good  and  substantial  plantations,  but 
will  ^'deficere  in  opere  medio  ;'*  and  then  this 
wofk  will  succeed,  as  Tacitus  saith,  *«  acribus 
initiis,  fine  incurioso.*'    So  that  this  must  rather 
be  an  adventure  for  such  as  are  full,  than  a  setting 
ap  of  those  that  are  low  of  means;  for  those  men 
indeed  are  fit  to  perform  these   undertakings, 
which  were  fit  to  purchase  dry  reversions  after 
lives  or  years,  or  such  as  were  fit  to  put  out 
money  upon  long  returns. 

I  do  not  say,  but  that  I  think  the  undertakers 
themselves  will  be  glad  to  have  some  captains,  or 
men  of  service,  intermixed  among  them  for  their 
•afiity ;  but  I  speak  of  the  generality  of  under- 
talnrs,  which  I  wish  were  men  of  estate  and 
plenty. 

Now,  therefore,  it  followeth  well  to  speak  of  the 
aforesud  three  motives.  For  it  will  appear  the 
more,  how  necessary  it  is  to  allure  by  all  means 
nndertakers:  since  those  men  will  be  least  fit, 
which  are  like  to  be  most  in  appetite  of  them- 
aelves ;  and  those  most  fit,  which  are  like  least  to 
desire  it. 

First,  therefore,  for  pleasure ;  in  this  region  or 
traet  of  soil,  there  are  no  warm  winters,  nor 
onnge  trees,  nor  strange  beasts,  or  birds,  or  other 
points  of  curiosity  or  pleasure,  as  there  are  in  the 
Indies  and  the  like :  so  as  there  can  be  found  no 
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foundation  made  upon  matter  of  pleasure,  other- 
wise than  that  the  very  general  desire  of  novelty 
and  experiment  in  some  stining  natures  may 
work  somewhat;  and  therefore  it  is  the  other  two 
points,  of  honour  and  profit,  whereupon  we  are 
wholly  to  rest. 

For  honour  or  countenance,  if  I  shall  mention 
to  your  majesty,  whether  in  wisdom  you  shall  . 
think  convenient,  the  better  to  express  your  affec- 
tion to  the  enterprise,  and  for  a  pledge  thereof,  to 
add  the  earldom  of  Ulster  to  the  prince's  titles,  I 
shall  but  learn  it  out  of  the  practice  of  King 
Edward  I.,  who  first  used  the  like  course,  as  a 
mean  the  better  to  restrain  the  country  of  Wales : 
and,  I  take  it,  the  Prince  of  Spain  hath  the  addi- 
tion of  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples :  and 
other  precedents  I  think  there  are :  and  it  is  like 
to  put  more  life  and  encouragement  into  the 
undertakers. 

Also,  considering  the  large  territories  which  are 
to  be  planted,  it  is  not  unlike  your  majesty  will 
think  of  raising  some  nobility  there ;  which,  if  it 
be  done  merely  upon  new  titles  of  dignity,  hav- 
ing no  manner  of  reference  to  the  old ;  and  if  it 
be  done  also  without  putting  too  many  portions 
into  one  hand :  and,  lastly,  if  it  be  done  without 
any  great  franchises  or  commands,  I  do  not  see 
any  peril  can  ensue  thereof.  As,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  like  it  may  draw  some  persons  of  great  estate 
and  means  into  the  action,  to  the  great  further- 
ance and  supply  of  the  charges  thereof. 

And,  lastly,  for  knighthood,  to  such  persons  as 
have  not  attained  it;  or  otherwise  knighthood, 
with  some  new  difference  and  precedence,  it  may, 
no  doubt,  work  with  many.  And  if  any  man 
think,  that  these  things  which  I  propound,  are 
«*  aliquid  nimis*'  for  the  proportion  of  this  action, 
I  confess  plainly,  that  if  your  majesty  will  have 
it  really  and  effectually  performed,  my  opinion  is, 
you  cannot  bestow  too  much  sunshine  upon  it. 
For  ««lunc  radiis  non  maturescit  botrus.'*  Thus 
much  for  honour. 
For  profit,  it  will  consist  in  three  parts : 
First,  The  easy  rates  that  your  majesty  shall 
be  pleased  to  give  the  undertakers  of  the  land 
they  shall  receive.  • 

Secondly,  The  liberties  which  you  may  be 
pleased  to  confer  upon  them.  When  I  speak  of 
liberties,  I  mean,  not  liberties  of  jurisdiction,  as 
counties  palatine,  or  the  like,  which  it  seemeth 
hath  been  the  error  of  the  ancient  donations  and 
plantations  in  that  country,  but  I  mean  only  libera 
ties  tending  to  commodity ;  as  liberty  to  transport 
any  of  the  commodities  growing  upon  the  countries 
new  planted;  liberty  to  import  from  hence  ali 
things  appertainingto  their  necessary  use,  custom- 
free  ;  liberty  to  take  timber  or  other  materials  in 
your  majesty's  woods  there,^nd  the  like. 

The  third  is,  ease  of  charge;  that  the  whole 
mass  of  charge  doth  not  rest  upon  the  privet* 
purse  of  the  undertakers. 
«9 
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For  the  two  fonner  of  these,  I  will  pan  them 
oyer;  becanee  in  that  project,  which  with  grood 
diligence  and  proridenoe  hath  been  presented  to 
jonr  majestj  bj  yoor  ministers  of  that  kingdom, 
they  are  in  my  opinion  well  handled. 

For  the  third,  I  will  never  despair,  but  that  the 
parliament  of  England,  if  it  may  perceiye,  that 
this  action  is  not  a  flash,  bat  a  solid  and  settled 
pnrsnit,  will  gire  aid  to  a  work  so  religious,  so 
politic,  and  so  profitable.  And  the  distribntion 
of  charge,  if  it  be  obserred,  iklleth  natarally  into 
three  kinds  of  charge,  and  every  of  those  charges 
respectively  onght  to  have  his  proper  fountain 
and  tssae.  For  as  there  proceedeth  from  yonr 
nii4^ty's  royal  bonnty  and  munificence,  the  gift 
of  the  land,  and  the  other  materials ;  together  with 
the  endowment  of  liberties ;  and  as  the  charge 
which  is  private,  as  building  of  houses,  stocking 
of  grounds,  victual,  and  the  like,  is  to  rest  upon 
the  particular  undertakers :  so  whatsoever  is  pub- 
lic, as  building  of  churches,  walling  of  towns, 
town^houses,  bridges,  causeways,  or  highways, 
and  the  like,  ought  not  so  property  to  lie  upon 
particular  persons,  but  to  come  from  the  public 
estate  of  this  kingdom ;  to  which  this  work  is 
like  to  return  so  great  an  addition  of  glory, 
strength,  and  commodity. 

For  the  project  itself,  I  shall  need  to  speak  the 
less,  in  regard  it  is  so  considerately  digested  al- 
ready for  the  county  of  Tyrone :  and  therefore  my 
labour  shall  be  but  in  those  things  wherein  I  shall 
either  add  to,  or  dissent  from  that  which  is  set 
down ;  which  will  include  five  points  or  articles. 

First,  they  mention  a  commission  for  this  plan- 
tation :  which  of  all  things  is  roost  necessary,  both 
to  direct,  and  appease  controversies,  and  the  like. 

To  this  I  add  two  propositions :  the  one,  that 
which  perhaps  is  meant,  though  not  expressed, 
that  the  commissioners  should  for  certain  times 
reside  and  abide  in  some  habitable  town  of  Ireland, 
near  in  distance  to  the  country  where  the  planta- 
tion shall  be ;  to  the  end,  both  that  they  may 
be  more  at  hand,  for  the  execution  of  the  parts  of 
their  commission;  and  withal  it  is  like,  by  draw- 
ing a  concourse  of  people  and  tradesmen  to  such 
towns,  it  will  be  some  help  iCtid  commodity  to  the 
undertakers  for  things  they  shall  stand  in  need 
of:  and,  likewise,  it  will  be  a  more  safe  place  of 
rscetpt  and  store,  wherein  to  unlade  and  deposit 
such  provisions  as  are  after  to  be  employed. 

Tne  second  is,  that  your  majesty  would  make  a 
correspondency  between  the  commission  there, 
and  a  council  of  plantation  here:  wherein  I  war- 
rant myself  by  the  precedent  of  the  like  council 
of  plantation  for  Virginia ;  an  enterprise  in  my 
opinion  differing  as  much  from  this,  as  Amadis 
de  Gaul  differs  from  Cesar's  Commentaries.  But 
when  I  speak  of  a  council  of  plantation,  I  mean 
some  persons  chosen  by  way  of  reference,  upon 
whom  the  labour  may  rest,  to  prepare  and  report 
things  to  tpe  council  of  estate  here,  that  concern 


that  business.  For  although  yoor  majesty  hats 
a  grave  and  sufiicient  council  in  Ireland ;  firom 
whom,  and  upon  whom,  the  commissioners  aii 
to  have  assistance  and  dependence ;  yet  that  8«p- 
plies  not  the  purpose  whereof  I  speak.  FoTi 
considering,  that  upon  the  advertisements,  as 
well  of  the  commissionera,  as  of  the  council  of 
Ireland  itself,  there  will  be  many  occasions  t9 
crave  directions  frem  your  majesty  and  yoor  piity 
council  here,  which  are  busied  with  a  world  of 
afiaira ;  it  cannot  but  give  greater  expedition*  aid 
some  better  perfection  unto  such  directions  and 
resolutions,  if  the  mattere  may  be  considered  of 
aforehand  by  such  as  may  have  a  continual  care  sf 
the  cause.  And  it  will  be  likewise  a  comfort  anl 
satisfaction  to  some  principal  undertakers,  if  thsf 
may  be  admitted  of  that  council. 

Secondly,  There  is  a  clause  wherein  the  nnder- 
takera  are  restrained,  that  they  shall  execute  tht 
plantation  in  person ;  from  which  I  must  dissent, 
if  I  will  consent  with  the  grounds  I  have  already 
taken.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  men  of  great 
means  and  plentiful  estate  will  endure  the  travel, 
diseasements,  and  adventures  of  going  thither  in 
pereon :  but  rather,  I  suppose,  many  will  undei^ 
take  portions  as  an  advancement  for  their  younger 
children  or  kinsfolks ;  or  for  the  sweetness  of 
the  expectation  of  a  great  bargain  in  the  end, 
when  it  is  overcome.  And,  therefore,  it  b  like 
they  will  employ  sons,  kinsfolks,  servants,  or 
tenants,  and  yet  be  glad  to  have  the  estate  in 
themselves.  And  it  may  be,  some  again  will  jda 
their  purses  together,  and  make  as  it  were  a  put- 
nerehip  or  joint  adventure;  and  yet  man  foidi 
some  one  pereon  by  consent,  (or  the  executing  of 
the  plantation. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  main  point,  wherein  I  fSnr 
the  project  made  hath  too  much  of  the  line  and 
compass,  and  will  not  be  so  natural  and  easy  ts 
execute,  nor  yet  so  politic  and  convenient :  and 
that  is,  that  the  buildings  should  be  ^«  sparsim** 
upon  every  portion;  and  the  castle  or  principal 
house  should  draw  the  tenements  and  farms  about 
it,  as  it  were  into  villages,  hamlets,  or  endships ; 
and  that  there  should  be  only  four  corporate  towns 
for  the  artificere  and  tradesmen. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  buildings  be  altogether 
in  towns,  to  be  compounded  as  well  of  husban- 
dries as  of  arts.    My  reasons  are, 

Firet,  When  men  come  into  a  country  vast,  and 
void  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man's 
life,  if  they  set  up  together  in  a  place,  one  of 
them  will  the  better  supply  the  wants  of  another: 
work-folks  of  all  sorts  will  be  the  more  contino- 
ally  on  work  without  loss  of  time ;  when,  if  woik 
fail  in  one  place,  they  may  have  it  fast  by  ;  the 
ways  will  be  made  more  passable  for  carriages  to 
those  seats  or  towns,  than  they  can  he  to  a  nnoH 
ber  of  dispersed  solitary  places;  and  infinite  other 
helps  and  easements,  scarcely  to  be  comprehended 
in  cogitation,  will  ensue  in  vicinity  and  noci^of 
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pck.pl0:  #1iei«as,ifthejbitildteattered,ssMpT0- 
|wl9d,  e^ery  nnn  matt  ha?6  a  oornneopia  in  htm- 
■■If  fbr  all  things  he  must  use ;  which  oannot  hat 
hfSid  aiseh  difievttjr  and  no  less  waste. 
Seeisiidly,  it  will  draw  oat  of  the  inhabited 
of  Ireland  prortsions  and  Tictaals,  and 
;  heeaase  thej  shall  be  snre  of 
whereas,  in  the  dispersed  hsbitations, 
mast  reekon  onlj  apon  that  that  he 
I  with  him,  as  they  do  in  proTisions  of  ships. 
TWrdlj,  the  charge  of  bawnes,  as  they  call 
ihMBy  to  be  made  aboat  erery  easUe  or  house, 
may  be  spired,  when  the  habitations  shall  be 
iwgieyated  only  into  towns. 

AmA,  lasdy,  it  will  be  a  meana  to  seeare  the 
ammtry  agaiosl  futore  perils,  in  case  of  any  rerolt 
■■d  defection :  for  by  a  slight  fortification  of  no 
fnnt  dwige,  the  danger  of  any  attempts  of  kierns 
■■d  tvoid-men  may  be  prevented ;  the  omission 
of  which  point,  in  the  last  plantation  of  Monster, 
■■do  the  work  of  years  to  be  bat  the  spoil  of 
days.  And  if  any  man  think  it  will  drew  people 
loo  lar  off  from  the  grounds  they  are  to  labour, 
ll  in  to  be  understood,  that  the  number  of  the 
toWBO  be  increased  accordingly ;  and,  likewise, 
IIm  ■koalion  of  them  be  as  in  the  centre,  in  re- 
t  of  the  poitioBS  assigned  to  them;  for  in  the 
■pmga  eonntries  of  England,  where  the  habitsr 
tioa  woeth  to  be  in  towns,  and  not  dispersed,  it  is 
■o  BOW  thin|r  to  go  two  miles  off  to  plough  part 
of  their  grounds ;  and  two  miles  compass  will 
tribe  up  a  good  deal  of  country. 

The  fourth  point,  is  a  point  wherein  I  shall  dif- 
ftr  fkom  the  project  rather  in  quantity  and  pro- 
portioa,  than  in  matter.  There  is  allowed  to  the 
■udsftaker,  within  the  Are  years  of  restraint,  to 
■Kmi  m  third  part  in  fee  farm,  and  to  demise  an- 
otfior  third  for  forty  years:  which  I  fear  will 
[le  the  portions,  and  will  be  but  a  shift  to 
money  of  two  parts ;  whereas,  I  am  of 
,  the  more  the  first  undertaker  is  forced  to 


keep  in  his  own  hands,  the  more  the  work  is  like 
to  prosper.  For,  first,  the  person  liable  to  the 
state  here  to  perform  the  plantation,  is  the  ioime* 
diate  undertaker.  Secondly,  the  more  his  profit 
dependeth  upon  the  annual  and  springing  com* 
modity,  the  more  sweetness  he  will  find  in  put- 
ting forward  manurance  and  hasbanding  of  the 
grounds,  and  therefore  is  like  to  take  more  care 
of  it.  Thirdly,  since  the  natiyes  are  excluded,  I 
do  not  see  that  any  persons  are  like  to  be  drawn 
orer  of  that  condition,  as  are  like  to  give  fines, 
and  undertake  the  charge  of  building.  For  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  people  transported  will  consist 
of  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  and  of  labourers 
and  hinds,  and  not  of  yeomen  of  any  wealth.  And, 
therefore,  the  charge  of  buildings,  as  well  of  the 
tenements  and  (arras,  as  of  the  capital  houses 
themselves,  is  like  to  rest  upon  the  principal  un- 
dertakers. Which  will  be  recompensed  in  the 
end  to  the  full,  and  with  much  advantage,  if  they 
make  no  long  estates  or  leases.  And,  therefore, 
this  article  to  receive  some  qualification. 

Fifthly,  I  should  think  it  requisite  that  men  of 
experience  in  that  kingdom  should  enter  into  some 
particular  consideration  of  the  charges  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  incident  to  the 
plantation;  to  the  end,  ^at  thereupon  some  ad- 
vice may  be  taken  for  the  famishing  and  aeoom- 
modating  them  most  conveniently,  aiding  private 
industry  and  charge  with  public  care  and  order. 

Thus  I  have  expressed  to  your  majesty  those 
simple  and  weak  cogitations,  which  I  have  had 
in  myself  touching  this  cause,  wherein  I  most 
humbly  desire  your  pardon,  and  gracious  acc<^pf- 
anoe  of  my  good  affection  and  intention.  For  I 
hold  it  for  a  rule,  that  there  belongeth  to  great 
monarchs,  from  faithful  servants,  not  only  the 
tribute  of  duty,  but  the  oblations  of  cheerfulness 
of  heart.  And  so  I  pray  the  Almighty  to  bless 
this  great  action,  with  your  majesty's  care ;  and 
your  care  with  happy  success. 


A  LETTER 


TO 


MR.   SECRETARY   CECIL, 

tftin  THC  DcnATiNO  or  trb  Spanish  roaccs  in  isiland  ;*  inciting  him  to  bmbbacs  ths  oass 

or  SBDUCINO  THAT  KINODOM  TO  CiVlLITT,  WITH   SOME   ROASONS  SBNT  BNCLOSCD. 


fr  iklT  f  LCASB   TOUR  HONOUR, 

Ai  one  that  wisheth  you  all  increase  of  honour ; 
Dad  aa  one  that  cannot  leave  to  love  the  state, 
#bisf  interest  soever  I  have,  or  may  come  to  have 
llfc  R;  and  as  one  (hat  now  this  dead  vacation 

•  Ttmnhn  tUi  woi  wrait  te  MM  -4ttudtfg  Mttmtd- 

MKiS. 


time  hath  some  leisure  «« ad  aliud  agendum  ;**  1 
will  presume  to  propound  unto  you  that  whieli 
though  you  cannot  but  see,  yet  I  know  nor 
whetlier  you  apprehend  and  esteem  it  in  so  high 
a  degree ;  that  is,  for  the  best  action  of  importation 
to  yourself,  of  sound  honour  and  merit  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  this  crown,  without  vontosity  and  popu- 
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Itfity^  that  the  riches  of  any  occasion,  or  the  tide 
of  any  opportunity,  can  possibly  minister  or  offer; 
and  that  is  the  causes  of  Ireland,  if  they  be  taken 
by  the  right  handle.  For  if  the  wound  be  not 
ripped  up  again,  and  come  to  a  recrudency  by 
new  foreign  succours,  I  think  that  no  physician 
will  go  on  much  with  letting  of  blood, «« in  decli- 
natione  morbi  ;*'  but  will  intend  to  purge  and  cor^ 
roborate.  To  which  purpose  I  send  you  mine 
opinion,  without  labour  of  words,  in  the  enclosed ; 
and  sure  I  am,  that  if  you  shall  enter  into  the 
matter  according  to  the  viyacity  of  your  own 
spirit,  nothing  can  make  unto  you  a  more  gainful 
return.  For  you  shall  make  the  queen's  felicity 
complete,  which  now,  as  it  b,  is  incomparable : 
and  for  yourself,  you  shall  show  yourself  as  good 
a  patriot  as  you  are  thought  a  politic,  and  make 
the  world  perceive  you  have  not  less  generous 
ends,  than  dexterous  delivery  of  yourself  towards 
your  ends;  and  that  you  have  as  well  true  arts 
and  grounds  of  government,  as  the  facility  of 
practice  and  negotiation ;  and  that  you  are  as 
well  seen  in  the  periods  and  tides  of  estates,  as 
in  your  own  circle  and  way :  than  the  which,  I 
suppose,  nothing  can  be  a  better  addition  and  ac- 
cumulation of  honour  unto  you.  This,  I  hope,  I 
may  in  privateness  write,  either  as  a  kinsman, 
that  may  be  bold :  or  as  a  scholar,  that  hath  liberty 
of  discourse,  without  committing  any  absurdity. 
But  if  it  seemeth  any  error  in  me  thus  to  intromit 
myself,  I  pray  your  honour  to  believe,  I  ever 
loved  her  majesty  and  the  state,  and  now  love 
yourself;  and  there  is  never  any  vehement  love 
without  some  absurdity,  as  the  Spaniard  well 
says : «« desuario  con  la  calentura."  So,  desiring 
your  honour's  pardon,  I  ever  continue. 

CONSIDERATIONS  TOUCHING  THE  QUEEN'S 
SERVICE    IN    IRELAND.* 

The  reduction  of  that  country,  as  well  to  civility 
and  justice,  as  to  obedience  and  peace,  which 
things,  as  affairs  now  stand,  I  hold  to  be  insepa- 
rable, consisteth  in  four  points : 

1.  The  extinguishing  of  the  relics  of  the  war. 

2.  The  recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

3.  The  removing  of  the  root  and  occasions  of 

new  troubles. 

4.  Plantations  and  buildings. 

For  the  first ;  concerning  the  places  and  times, 
and  particularities  of  farther  prosecution,  in  fact,  I 
leave  it  to  the  opinion  of  men  of  war;  only  the 
difficulty  is,  to  distinguish  and  discern  the  pro- 
positions, which  shall  be  according  to  the  ends 
of  the  state  here,  that  is,  final  and  summary 
towards  the  extirpation  of  the  troubles,  from  those, 
which,  though  they  pretend  public  ends,  yet  may 
refer  indeed  to  the  more  private  and  compendious 
ends  of  the  council  there :  or  of  the  particular 
ircvemoTS  or  captains.    But  still,  at  I  touched  in 


my  letter,  I  do  &ink  much  letting  blood,  •^im 
declinatione  morbi,*'  is  against  method  of  ears: 
and  that  it  will  but  induce  necessity,  and  ezaspe* 
rate  despair :  and  percase  discover  the  hoUowaeM 
of  that  which  is  done  already,  which  now  blaieth 
to  the  best  show.  For  laglia's  and  proacriptuiiis 
of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  rebels,  they  are,  no 
doubt,  **jure  gentium,"  lawful:  in  Italy  usually 
practised  upon  the  banditti ;  best  in  aeaaon  wImo 
a  side  goeth  down :  and  may  do  good  in  two 
kinds ;  the  one,  if  they  take  effect:  the  other,  in 
the  distrust  which  may  follow  amongst  the  raMs 
themselves.  But  of  all  other  points,  to  my 
understanding,  the  most  effectusl  is,  the  wsU 
expressing  or  impressing  the  design  of  this  stits, 
upon  that  miserable  and  desolate  kingdom ;  eon* 
taining  the  same,  between  these  two  lists  or 
boundaries ;  the  one,  that  the  queen  seeketh  not 
an  extirpation  of  that  people,  but  a  rodnctioii; 
and  that,  now  she  hath  chastised  them  by  bar 
royal  power  and  arms,  according  to  the  necessity 
of  the  occasion,  her  majesty  taketh  no  pleasure  in 
effusion  of  blood,  or  displanting  of  ancient  i 
tions.  The  other,  that  her  majesty's  princely  < 
is  principally  and  intentionally  bent  upon 
action  of  Ireland;  and  that  she  seeketh  not  so 
much  the  ease  of  charge,  as  the  royal  perfonnanes 
of  the  office  of  protection,  and  reclaim  of  thoas 
her  subjects :  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  case  is 
altered  so  far  aa  may  stand  with  the  honour  of  the 
time  past :  which  it  is  easy  to  reconcile,  as  in  my 
last  note  I  showed.  And,  again,  I  do  repeal,  thai 
if  her  majesty's  design  be  «*  ox  professo"  to  reduce 
wild  and  barbarous  people  to  civility  and  Jos- 
tice,  as  well  as  to  reduce  rebels  to  obedience,  it 
makes  weakness  turn  Christianity,  and  eonditioBS 
graces ;  and  so  hath  a  fineness  in  turning  utility 
upon  point  of  honour,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
humour  of  these  times.  And,  besides,  if  hsr 
majesty  shall  suddenly  abate  the  lists  of  hsr 
forces,  and  shall  do  nothing  to  countervail  it  it 
point  of  reputation,  of  a  politic  proceeding,  1 
doubt  things  may  too  soon  fall  back  into  the  atats 
they  were  in.  Next  to  this ;  adding  reputation  to 
the  cause,  by  imprinting  an  opinion  of  her  majesty's 
care  and  intention  upon  this  action,  is  the  taking 
away  of  reputation  from  the  contrary  side,  by 
cutting  off  the  opinion  and  expectation  of  foreigs 
succours;  to  which  purpose  this  enterprise  of  ^ 
giers,  if  it  hold  according  to  the  advertisement, 
and  if  it  be  not  wrapped  up  in  the  period  of  this 
summer,  seemeth  to  be  an  opportunity  **caBlitBS 
demissa."  And  to  the  same  purpose  nothing csa 
be  more  fit  than  a  treaty  or  a  shadow  of  a  treaty 
of  a  peace  with  Spain,  which  methinks  should 
be  in  our  power  to  fasten  at  least  ««nimois 
tonus,"  to  the  deluding  of  as  wise  people  •• 
the  Irish.  Lastly,  for  this  point;  that  wbidi 
the  ancients  called  ««potestas  facta  redeandi  sd 
sanitatem ;"  and  which  is  but  a  mockery  whsB 
the  enemy  is  strong,  or  pnmd,  but 
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in  his  ^eelioation ;  that  is,  a  liberal  proclama- 
lloB  of  grace  and  pardon  to  such  as  shall  snb- 
■dtf  and  come  in  within  a  time  prefixed,  and 
of  soine  farther  reward,  to  each  as  shall  bring 
odms  in ;  that  one's  sword  may  be  sharpened  by 
toother's,  is  a  matter  of  good  experience,  and  now, 
I  dunk,  will  come  in  time.  And  percase,  though 
I  wish  the  exclusions  of  snch  a  pardon  exceeding 
frw,  yet  it  will  not  be  safe  to  continue  some  of 
them  in  their  strength,  but  to  translate  them  and 
thshr  generations  into  England:  and  gire  them 
leeompense  snd  satisfaction  here  for  their  posses- 
■ioiio  there,  as  the  King  of  Spain  did,  by  divers 
fcrnfli—  of  Portogal.  To  the  effecting  of  all  the 
points  aforesaid,  and  lilcewise  those  which  fall 
within  the  diyisions  following,  nothing  can  be  in 
pioiity,  either  time  or  matter,  better  than  the 
seodingof  some  commission  of  countenance,  ««ad 
ISO  inspiciendas  et  componendas ;"  for  it  will  be 
a  mj  significant  demonstration  of  her  majesty's 
care  of  that  kingdom ;  a  credence  to  any  that  shall 
oome  in  and  submit ;  a  bridle  to  any  that  shall 
hovo  their  fortunes  there,  and  shall  apply  their 
pnpooitions  to  private  ends;  and  an  evidence 
Ihal  her  majesty,  after  arms  laid  down,  speedily 
puBoeth  a  politic  course,  without  neglect  or 
fBopintioa :  and  it  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the 
boot  examples  of  government. 

Towards  the  recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
ttore  he  but  three  things,  •«  in  nature  ronim." 

I.  Religion. 

%m  Justice  and  protection. 

S.  Obligation  and  reward. 

For  religion,  to  speak  first  of  piety,  and  then 
of  pdiey,  flJl  divines  do  agree,  that  if  consciences 
bo  to  be  enforced  at  all,  wherein  yet  they  differ, 
two  things  must  precede  their  enforcement :  the 
onov  means  of  instruction ;  the  other,  time  of 
qpoimtion;  neither  of  which  they  have  yet  had. 
Booidsi,  till  they  be  more  like  reasonable  men 
thaa  they  yet  are,  their  society  were  rather 
isaiidalous  to  the  true  religion,  than  otherwise }, 
00  pearls  cast  before  swine:  for  till  they  be 
from  their  blood,  incontinency,  and 
,  which  are  now  not  the  lapses  of  particular 
,  but  the  very  laws  of  the  nation,  they  are 
apatible  with  religion  reformed.  For  policy, 
i  is  no  doubt  but  to  wrestle  with  them  now,  is 
diraetly  opposite  to  their  reclaiming,  and  cannot 
but  continue  their  alienation  of  mind  from  tins 
gn^vomment.  Besides,  one  of  the  principal 
pretences,  whereby  the  heads  of  the  rebellion 
hsTO  prevailed  both  with  the  people,  and  with  the 
foreigner,  hath  been  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
loligion :  and  it  is  this  that  likewise  hath  made 
the  foreigner  reciprocally  more  plausible  with  the 
rebel.  Therefore  a  toleration  of  religion,  for  a  time. 
Ml  definite,  except  it  be  in  some  principal  towns 
and  prednets,  alter  the  manner  of  some  French 
odlets«  seemeth  to  me  to  be  a  matter  warrantable 
bf  religioo,  and  hi  policy  of  absolttle  necessity. 


And  the  hesitation  in  this  point,  I  think,  hath  been 
a  great  casting  back  of  the  affaire  there.  Neither 
if  any  English  papist  or  recusant  shall,  for  liberty 
of  his  conscience,  transfer  his  person,  family, 
and  fortunes  thither;  do  I  hold  it  a  matter  of 
danger,  but  expedient  to  draw  on  undertaking, 
and  to  further  population.  Neither  if  Rome  will 
cozen  itself,  by  conceiving  it  may  be  in  some 
degree  to  the  like  toleration  in  England,  do  I  hold 
it  a  matter  of  any  moment;  but  rather  a  good 
mean  to  take  off  the  fierceness  and  eagerness  of 
the  humour  of  Rome,  and  to  stay  further  excom- 
munications or  interdictions  for  Ireland.  But 
there  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  this,  some 
course  of  advancing  religion  indeed,  where  the 
people  is  capable  thereof;  as  the  sending  over 
some  good  preachers,  especially  of  that  sort  which 
are  vehement  and  zealous  pereuaders,  and  not 
scholastical,  to  be  resident  in  principal  towns; 
endowing  them  with  some  stipends  out  of  her 
majesty's  revenues,  aa  her  majesty  hath  most 
religiously  and  graciously  done  in  Lancashire : 
and  the  recontinuing  and  replenishing  the  college 
begun  at  Dublin,  the  placing  of  good  men  to  be 
bishops  in  the  sees  there,  and  the  taking  care  of 
the  vereions  of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other 
books  of  instruction,  into  the  Irish  language;  and 
the  like  religious  courses,  both  for  the  honour 
of  God,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  and 
insatisfaction  here,  by  the  show  of  a  toleration  of 
religion  in  some  parts  there. 

For  justice;  the  barbarism  and  desolation  of 
the  country  considered,  it  is  not  possible  they 
should  find  any  sweetness  at  all  of  justice :  if  i% 
should  be,  which  hath  been  the  error  of  times  past, 
formal,  and  fetched  far  off  from  the  state ;  because 
it  will  require  running  up  and  down  from  process ; 
and  give  occasion  for  polling  and  exactions  by 
fees,  and  many  other  delays  and  charges.  And 
therefore  there  must  be  an  interim  in  which  the 
justice  must  be  only  summary :  the  rather,  because 
it  is  fit  and  safe  for  a  time  the  country  do 
participate  of  martial  government ;  and,  therefore, 
I  could  wish  in  every  principal  town  or  place 
of  habitation,  there  were  a  captain  or  govern- 
or; and  a  judge,  such  as  recorders,  and  learned 
stewards  are  here  in  corporations,  who  may  have 
a  prerogative  commission  to  hear  and  determine 
*«  secundum  sanam  discretionem ;"  and  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Englsnd; 
and  that  by  bill  or  plaint,  without  original  writ ; 
reserving  from  their  sentence  matter  of  freehold 
and  inheritance,  to  be  determined  by  a  superior 
judge  itinerant;  and  both  sentences,  as  well 
of  the  bailiwick  judge,  as  itinerant,  to  be  re- 
versed, if  cause  be,  before  the  council  of  the 
province  to  be  established  there  with  fit  instrue- 
tions. 

For  obligation  and  reward ;  it  is  true,  no  doubt, 
which  vras  anciently  said,  that  a  state  ia  contained 
in  two  words*  M  premium"  and  Mpana;"  and  I 
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am  pemuaded,  if  a  penny  in  |he  pound  which  hath 
been  spent  in  ^  posna,**  ibr  this  kind  of  war  is 
but  «•  p<Bna,"  a  ehastisement  of  reheis,  without 
fruit  or  eakolament  to  this  state,  had  been  spent 
in  «*pr»mio,*'  th^t  is,  iniewaiding,  things  had 
never  grown  to  this  eztiemity.  But  to  speak 
forwards.  The  keeping  of  the  principal  Irish 
persons  in  terms  of  contentment^  and  without 
cause  of  particular  complaint;  and  generally  the 
carrying  of  an  even  course  between  the  English 
and  Irish;  whether  it  be  in  competition  or 
whether  it  be  in  controversy,  as  if  they  were  one 
nation,  without  that  same  partial  course  which 
hath  been  held  by  the  govemore  and  counsellors 
there,  that  some  have  ^voured  the  Irish,  and  some 
contrary,  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  of  that 
state.  And  as  Ibr  other  points  of  contentment,  as 
the  countenancing  of  their  nobility  as  well  in  this 
court  as  there ;  the  imparting  of  knighthood ;  the 
care  ot  education  of  their  children,  and  the  like 
points  of  comfort  and  allurement ;  they  are  things 
which  (all  into  every  man^s  consideration. 

For  the  extripating  of  the  seeds  of  troubles,  I 
suppose  the  main  roots  are  but  three,  llie  first, 
the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  the  chief  of  the 
families  and  septs.  The  second,  the  licentious 
idleness  of  their  kernes  and  soldiers,  that  lie  upon 
the  country,  by  cesses  and  such  like  oppressions. 
And  the  third,  the  barbarous  laws,  customs,  their 
brehon  laws,  habits  of  apparel,  their  poets  or 
heralds  that  enchant  them  in  savage  manners,  and 
sundry  other  such  dregs  of  barbarism  and  rebel- 
lion, which  by  a  number  of  politic  statutes  of 
Ireland,  meet  to  be  put  in  execution,  are  already 
forbidden;  unto  which  such  additions  may  be 
made  as  the  present  time  requireth.  But  the  de- 
ducing of  this  branch  requireth  a  more  particular 
notice  of  the  state  and  manners  there,  than  falls 
within  my  compass. 

For  plantations  and  buildings,  I  do  find  it 
strange  that  in  the  last  plot  for  the  population  of 
Munster,  there  were  limitations  how  much  in  de- 
mesne, and  how  much  in  farm,  and  how  much 
in  tenancy ;  again,  how  many  buildings  should 
be  erected,  how  many  Irish  in  mixture  should  be 
admitted,  and  other  things  foreseen  almost  to 
curiosity;  but  no  restraint  that  they  might  not 
build  M  sparsim*'  at  their  pleasure ;  nor  any  con- 
dition that  they  should  make  places  fortified  and 
defensible :  which  omission  was  a  strange  neglect 
and  secureness,  to  my  understanding.  So  as  for 
this  last  point  of  plantations  and  buildings,  there 
he  two  considerations  which  I  hold  most  material ; 
the  one  for  quickening,  the  other  for  assuring. 
The  first  is,  that  choice  be  made  of  such  persons 
for  the  government  of  towns  and  places,  and  such 
undertakers  be  procured,  as  be  men  gracious  and 
well  beloved,  and  are  like  to  be  well  followed. 
Wherein  for  Munster,  it  may  be,  because  it  is  not 
•*ras  Integra;*'  but  that  the  former  undertaken 
Msad  interested^  th^re  will  bt  soBAdiffieulty :  hut 


surely,  in  mine  opinion,  either  by  agreei|ig  with 
them ;  or  by  overruling  them  with  m  pailiamM^ 
in  Ireland,  which  in  this  course  of  a  politic  pio- 
ceeding,  infinite  occasions  will  lequirs  specdi^ 
to  be  held,  it  will  he  fit  to  supply  fit  qualified  ptp- 
sons  or  undertakers.  The  other,  that  it  be  not 
left,  as  heretofore,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  vndsr- 
takers  and  adventurers,  where  and  how  to  baild 
and  plant ;  but  that  they  do  it  according  to  a  pie- 
script  or  formulary.  For,  first,  the  placet,  both 
maritime  and  inland,  which  are  fittest  for  colonies 
or  garrisons,  as  well  for  doubt  of  the  foreigner,  •• 
for  keeping  the  country  in  bridle,  would  be  found, 
surveyed,  and  resolved  upon :  and  then  that  the 
patentees  be  tied  to  build  in  those  places  only, 
and  to  fortify  as  shall  be  thought  convenienL  And, 
lastly,  it  followeth  of  course,  in  countries  of  new 
populations,  to  invite  and  provoke  inhabitants  bj 
ample  liberties  and  charters. 


TO  BIB  GEORGE  VILLIEIS. 

Sir, 

I  SKRD  you  enclosed  a  vrarrant  for  my  lady  of 
Somerset's  pardon,  reformed  in  that  mun  aai 
material  point,  of  inserting  a  clause,  [that  she  was 
not  a  principal,  but  an  accessary  before  the  fiMt^ 
by  the  instigation  of  base  persons.]  Her  friends 
think  long  to  have  it  despatched,  which  1 1 
not  at,  for  that  in  matter  of  life  moments  are  i 
bered. 

I  do  more  and  more  take  contentment  in  bis 
majesty's  choice  of  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  for  his 
deputy  of  Ireland,  finding,  upon  divers  eonlbr- 
ences  with  him,  his  great  sufficiency ;  and  I  bops 
the  good  intelligence,  which  he  pnrpoeeth  Is 
hold  with  me  by  advertisements  from  time  Is 
time,  shall  work  a  good  effect  for  his  majesty^ 
service. 

I  am  wonderful  desirous  to  see  that  kingdon 
flourish,  because  it  is  the  proper  work  and  gkij 
of  his  majesty  and  his  tiroes.  And  his  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that  a  good  whflb 
since,  when  the  great  rent  and  divisions  wers  ii 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  I  was  no  unfortunats 
remembrancer  to  his  majesty's  princely  wiadon 
in  that  business.  God  ever  keep  you  and  pros- 
per you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted 

and  boanden  servant. 

Fa.  BACOik 

1  Jal7. 1616.* 


TO  SIR  OB(»OB  vnXIBRE. 

Sir, 

I  THINK  I  cannot  do  better  service  towards  the 
good  estate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  than  Is 
procure  the  king  to  be  well  served  in  the  eroinsal 
places  of  law  and  Justice;  I  shall  therefoss  vum 
unto  you  for  the  attorney's  place  there,  or  for  the 
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9olkitat*M  plaosy  If  tiia  new  0olieiU)r  shall  go  npt 
•  (ntleaiftD  of  mine  own  brooding  and  framing, 
Mr.  Edward  WjrthingUm,  of  GrayVInn;  he  is 
korn  to  eight  hondnd  pounds  a  year;  he  is  the 
eidest  son  of  a  moot  sereio  Jnsticer,  amongst  the 
of  Lancashire,  and  a  man  most  able 
law  and  speech,  and  bj  me  trained  in  the 
fs  eanses.  M  j  lord  deputy,  by  my  descrip- 
tioBf  is  mooh  in  lore  with  the  man,  I  hear  my 
Loid  of  Canterbnry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Laqae, 
I  one  Sir  John  Bean,  and  some  other 
This  man  I  commend  upon  my 
onditt  for  the  good  of  bis  majesty's  service,  God 
•ver  preserre  and  prosper  yoa.  I  rest 
Yonr  most  dejoted 

and  most  bounden  senrant, 

Fb.Baoom. 

IJ«lj,1616* 


TO  Sn  OIOBGB  VILUER8,  ABOUT  IRISH  AFFAIRS. 

BscAUSB  I  am  ancertain  whether  his  majesty 
will  pat  to  a  point  some  resolutions  touching 
Inland,  now  at  Windsor ;  I  thought  it  my  duty 
Is  attend  his  majesty  by  my  letter,  and  thereby 
to  Bopply  my  absence,  for  the  renewing  of  some 
ftnner  commissions  for  Ireland,  and  the  framing 
sf  a  new  commission  for  the  wards  and  the  alienar 
tioBS,  which  appertain  properly  to  me  as  his 
Majesty's  attorney,  and  have  been  accordingly 
isfened  by  the  lords.  I  will  undertake  that  they 
lie  prepared  with  a  greatBr  care,  and  better  appli- 
cation to  his  majesty's  serrice  in  that  kingdom, 
than  heretofore  they  hsTO  been ;  and  therefore  of 
that  I  say  no  more.  And  for  the  instructions  of 
tbe  new  deputy,  they  have  been  set  down  by  the 
two  seeretsries,  and  read  to  the  board ;  and  being 
tilings  of  an  ordinary  nature,  I  do  not  see  but 
they  may  pass. 

Bat  there  hsTo  been  three  propositions  and 
eoonsels  which  have  been  stirred,  which  seem  to 
■e  of  Tory  great  importance ;  wherein  I  think 
myself  boand  to  deliyer  to  his  majesty  my  advice 
and  opinion,  if  they  should  now  come  in  ques- 
tioD. 

The  firat  is,  touching  the  recusant  magistrates 
of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  commonalties 
ttemselTCS  their  electore,  what  shall  be  done! 
Which  consnltation  ariseth  from  the  late  adver- 
lisements  of  the  two  lords  justices,  upon  the 
instance  of  the  two  towns.  Limerick  and  Kil- 
Imnny ;  in  which  adyertisements  they  represent 
te  danger  only,  without  giving  any  light  for  the 
lioiedy;  ratherwarily  for  themselyes,  than  agree- 
ably to  their  dutiea  and  places. 

In  this  point  I  humbly  pray  his  majesty  to 
imember,  that  the  refusal  is  not  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  ia  not  enacted  in  Ireland,  but 
of  tbe  oath  of  sapremacy,  which  cuUeth  deeper 

'■  SccoaS  Qpntctioa,  pu  S» 


into  matter  of  conacienca.  A  so,  that  his  mijea^ 
will,  out  of  the  depth  of  his  excellent  wisdom  and 
providence,  think,  and,  aa  it  were,  calculate  with 
himself,  whether  time  wiU  maice  more  for  the 
cause  of  religion  in  Irelsnd,and  be  still  more  and 
more  propitious ;  or  whether  deferring  remedies 
will  not  make  the  esse  more  difficult.  For,  if 
time  give  his  msjesty  advantage,  what  needeth 
precipitation  to  extreme  remedies  !  But  if  time 
will  make  the  case  more  desperate,  then  his 
majesty  cannot  begin  too  aoon.  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  time  will  open  and  facilitate  thinga  for 
reformation  of  religion  there,  and  not  shut  up  and 
lock  out  the  same.  For,  firat,  the  plantationa 
going  on,  and  being  principally  of  Protestants, 
cannot  but  mate  the  other  party  in  time ;  also  his 
msjesty's  care  in  placing  good  bishops  and 
divines,  in  amplifybg  the  college  there,  and  io 
looking  to  the  education  of  wards  and  the  like , 
as  they  are  the  most  natural  means,  so  are  they 
like  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  happy  for  the 
weeding  out  of  popery,  without  using  the  tem- 
poral sword ;  so  that,  I  think,  I  may  truly  con 
elude,  that  the  ripeness  of  time  is  not  yet  come. 

Therefore  my  advice  in  all  humbleness  is,  that 
this  hazardous  course  of  proceeding,  to  tender  the 
oath  to  the  magistrates  of  towns,  proceed  not,  but 
die  by  degrees.  And  yet,  to  preserve  the  author- 
ity and  reputation  of  the  former  council,  I  would 
have  somewhat  done ;  which  is,  that  there  be  a 
proceeding  to  seizure  of  liberties ;  but  not  by  any 
act  of  power,  but  by  «*  Quo  warranto,"  or  "Scire 
facias ;"  which  is  a  legal  course ;  and  will  be  the 
work  of  three  or  four  terms ;  by  which  time  the 
matter  will  somewhat  cool. 

But  I  would  not,  in  any  case,  that  the  proceed- 
ing should  be  with  both  the  towns,  which  stand 
now  in  contempt,  but  with  one  of  them  only, 
choosing  that  which  shall  be  thought  most  fit. 
For  if  his  majesty  proceed  with  both,  then  all  the 
towns  that  are  in  the  like  case  will  think  it  a 
common  cause ;  and  that  it  is  but  their  case  to 
day,  and  their  own  to-morrow.  But  if  his  majesty 
proceed  with  one,  the  apprehension  and  terror  will 
not  be  so  strong ;  for  they  will  think  it  may  be 
their  case  as  well  to  be  spared  as  prosecuted ;  and 
this  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  this  strait ;  and  of  this  opinion  seemed 
my  lord  chancellor  to  be. 

The  second  proposition  is  this :  It  may  be  his 
majesty  will  be  moved  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  council  of  Ireland,  which  is  now  almost  fifty, 
to  twenty,  or  the  like  number ;  in  respect  the 
greatness  of  the  number  doth  both  embase  tbe 
authority  of  the  council,  and  divulge  the  buai- 
ness.  Nevertheless,  I  do  hold  this  proposition  to 
be  rather  apecioua  and  solemn,  than  needful  at 
this  time ;  for  certainly  it  will  fill  the  state  full  of 
discontentment;  which  in  a  growing  and  unset- 
tled estate  ought  not  to  be. 

This  I  codd  wish ;  that  his  msjesty  wooU 
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appoint  a  select  number  of  eooneelloTB  tlieTe« 
which  might  deal  in  the  improyementof  hisieye- 
nue,  beingr  a  thing  not  fit  to  pass  through  too 
many  hands,  and  that  the  said  selected  nnmber 
should  hare  days  of  sitting  by  themselves,  at 
which  the  rest  of  the  eonncil  should  not  be  pre- 
sent; which  being  once  settled,  then  other  prin- 
cipal business  of  state  may  be  handled  at  those 
sittings,  and  so  the  rest  begin  to  be  disused,  and 
yet  retain  their  countenance  without  murmur  or 
disgrace. 

The  third  proposition,  as  it  is  wound  up, 
seemeth  to  be  pretty,  if  it  can  keep  promise; 
for  it  is  this,  that  a  means  may  be  found  to  rein- 
force his  maJesty^s  army  there  by  500  or  1000 
men;  and  that  without  any  penny  increase  of 
charge.  And  the  means  should  be,  that  there 
should  be  a  commandment  of  a  local  remoTing, 
and  transferring  some  companies  from  one  pro- 


Tince  to  another;  whereupon  it  is  tapposed,  tint 
many  that  are  planted  in  house  and  lands,  will 
rather  lose  their  entertainment  than  remoTe ;  and 
thereby  new  men  may  have  their  pay,  and  yet 
the  old  be  mingled  in  the  country  for  the  strengdi 
thereof. 

In  this  proposition  two  things  may  be  feared; 
the  one,  discontent  of  those  that  shall  be  put  off; 
the  other,  that  the  companies  shall  be  stuflU 
with  "  Tirones,*'  instead  of  ••  Veterani.'*  I  wish 
therefore  that  this  proposition  be  well  debated  eie 
it  be  admitted.  Thus  having  performed  that 
which  duty  binds  me  to  do,  I  conmiend  yon  to 
God*8  best  preservation. 

Your  most  devoted  and  bounden  servant, 

Fb.  Bacoh. 

Oorhambnrj,  Jul  j  9, 1616.* 

•  BtepbeiM*!  BMoai  OoltocUoB,  p.  S. 
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BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

nr  THB  HOD8E  OF  COMMONS, 

I  DILITIBn  BT  THB  BABL  OF  •ALISSUBT  i  AMD  AMOTHKB  •PBSOa  OBUTBSXD  BT 
VOBTHAMPTOM,  AT  A  COHriBBICB  COMCBBimO 


THB  BABL  OF 


PrnTIOM  OF  THE  MBROBAKTB  UPON  THB  SPAMIBB  ORUTAIICKB* 
PABLIAJEXRT  6  JACOBI. 


Amd  it  please  yon,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  find 
■jielf  any  ways  boand  to  report  that  which 
pMwd  at  the  last  conference  touching  the  Spanish 
frievmnees,  having  been  neither  employed  to 
■paik,  nor  appointed  to  report  in  that  cause.  But 
bBcaoie  it  is  put  upon  me  by  a  silent  expectation, 
gnmnded  upon  nothing,  that  I  know,  more  than 
tint  I  was  obserred  diligently  to  take  notes ;  I 
wm  oontent,  if  that  provision  which  I  made  for 
vdne  own  remembrance  may  serve  this  House  for 
a  raport,  not  to  deny  you  that  sheaf  that  I  have  in 
lata  bound  up.  It  is  true,  that  one  of  his  mar 
jMly*8  principal  counsellors  in  causes  of  estate 
did  use  a  speech  that  contained  a  world  of  mat- 
Iw;  but  how  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  globe  of 
that  world,  therein  I  fear  mine  own  strength. 

His  lordship  took  the  occasion  of  this,  which 
I  iliaU  now  report,  upon  the  answer  which  was 
hf  UM  made  to  the  amendments  propounded  upon 
iim  bill  of  hostile  laws;  quitting  that  business 
witk  these  few  words ;  that  he  would  discharge 
ov  •zpectation  of  reply,  because  their  lordships 
Ind  Bo  warrant  to  dispute.  Then  continuing  his 
ipasflh,  he  fell  into  this  other  cause,  and  said ; 
fiat  being  now  to  make  answer  to  a  proposition 
if  ours,  as  we  had  done  to  one  of  theirs,  he  wished 
it  Mold  be  passed  over  with  like  brevity.  But  he 
did  foresee  his  way,  that  it  would  prove  not  only 
loBf,  bat  likewise  hard  to  find,  and  hard  to  keep : 
this  eanse  being  so  to  be  carried,  as  above  all  no 
WfOPg  be  done  to  the  king's  sovereignty  and 
wtliority :  and,  in  the  second  place,  no  misunder- 
ilHidiDg  do  ensue  between  the  two  Houses.  And 


therefore  that  he  hoped  his  words  should  receive 
a  benign  interpretation ;  knowing  well  that  pur- 
suit and  drift  of  speech,  and  multitude  of  matter, 
might  breed  words  to  pass  from  him  beyond  the 
compass  of  his  intention ;  and  therefore  he  placed 
more  assurance  and  caution  in  the  innocency  of 
his  own  meaning,  and  in  the  experience  of  our 
favours,  than  in  any  his  wariness  or  watchfulness 
over  his  own  speech. 

This  respective  preface  used,  his  lordship  de- 
scended to  the  matter  itself,  which  he  divided  into 
three  considerations :  for  he  said  he  would  con- 
sider of  the  petition. 

First,  As  it  proceeded  from  the  merchants. 

Secondly,  Aa  from  them  it  was  ofi*ered  to  the 
Lower  House. 

And,  thirdly.  As  from  the  Lower  House  it  was 
recommended  to  the  Higher  House. 

In  the  first  of  these  considerations  there  fell 
out  naturally  a  subdivision  into  the  persons  of  the 
petitioners,  and  the  matter  and  parts  of  the  peti- 
tion. In  the  persons  of  the  merchants  his  lord- 
ship made,  as  I  have  collected  them  in  number, 
eight  observations,  whereof  the  three  first  respect- 
ed the  general  condition  of  merchants ;  and  the 
five  following  were  applied  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  merchants  now  complaining. 

His  lordship's  first  general  observation  was, 
that  merchants  were  of  two  sorts;  the  one  sought 
their  fortunes,  as  the  verse  saith,  «^  per  saxa,  per 
ignes ;"  and,  as  it  is  said  in  the  same  place,  ««ex- 
tremos  currit  mercator  ad  Indos;"  subjecting 
themselves  to  weather  and  tempest ;  to  absence. 
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and,  as  it  were,  exile,  oat  of  their  native  coun- 
tries ;  to  arrest  in  entrances  of  war ;  to  foreign 
injustice  and  rigour  in  times  of  peace ;  and  many 
other  sufferances  and  adventures.  But  that 
there  were  others  that  took  a  more  safe,  hot  a  lets 
generous  course  in  raising  their  fortunes.  He 
taxed  none,  but  did  attribute  much  more  respect 
to  the  former. 

The  second  general  observation  which  his  lord- 
ship made  was,  that  the  complaints  of  merchants 
were  usually  subject  to  much  error,  in  regard  that 
they  spake,  for  the  most  part,  but  upon  informa- 
tion ;  and  that  carried  through  many  hands ;  and 
of  matters  done  in  remote  parts ;  so  as  a  false  or 
factious  factor  might  oflentimes  make  great  trage- 
dies upon  no  great  ground.  Whereof,  towards  the 
end  of  his  speech  he  brought  an  instance  of  one 
trading  into  the  Levant,  that  complained  of  an 
arrest  of  his  ship,  and  possessed  the  council  table 
with  the  same  complaint  in  a  vehement  and  bitter 
fashion ;  desiring  and  pressing  some  present  and 
expostulatory  letters  touching  the  same.  Where- 
upon some  counsellors,  well  acquainted  with  the 
like  heats,  and  forwardness  in  complaints,  happen- 
ad  to  say  to  him  out  of  conjecture,  and  not  out  of 
any  intelligence,  **  What  will  you  say  if  your  ship, 
which  you  complain  to  be  under  arrest,  be  now 
under  sail  in  way  homewards  !*'  Which  fell  out 
accordingly:  the  same  person  confessing,  six 
days  after,  to  the  lords,  that  she  was  indeed  in 
her  way  homewards. 

The  third  general  observation  which  his  lord- 
ship made  was  this,  in  effect ;  that  although  he 
grranted  that  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  mer- 
chant was  not  without  a  sympathy  with  the  gene- 
ral stock  and  state  of  a  nation,  especially  an  is- 
land ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  thing  too  familiar 
with  the  merchant,  to  make  the  case  of  his  parti- 
cular profit,  the  public  ease  of  the  kingdom. 

There  follow  the  particular  observations,  which 
have  a  reference  and  application  to  the  merchants 
that  trade  to  Spain  and  the  Levant ;  wherein  his 
lordship  did  first  honourably  and  tenderly  ac- 
knowledge that  their  grievances  were  great,  that 
they  did  multiply,  and  that  they  do  deserve  com- 
passion and  help :  but  yet,  nevertheless,  that  he 
must  use  that  loving  plainness  to  them  as  to  tell 
them  that  in  many  things  they  were  authors  of 
their  own  miseries.  For  since  the  dissolving  of 
the  company,  which  was  termed  the  monopoly, 
and  was  set  free  by  the  special  instance  of  this 
House,  there  hath  followed  such  a  confusion  and 
relaxation  in  order  and  government  amongst 
them,  a«  they  do  not  only  incur  many  inconve- 
niences, and  commit  many  errors,  but  in  the  pur- 
n\nt3  of  their  own  remedies  and  suits  they  do  it 
so  impoliticly,  and  after  such  a  fashion  as,  except 
lieger  ambassadors,  which  are  the  eyes  of  kings 
In  foreign  partSj  should  leave  their  sentinel,  and 
become  merchants*  factors,  and  solicitors,  their 
canaes  can  hardly  proaper.    And,  which  is  more, 


such  is  now  the  confusion  in  the  trada,  aa  aho]^ 
keepers  and  handicraftsmen  become  merehantt 
there ;  who  being  bound  to  no  orders,  seek  baas 
means  by  gifts  and  bribery,  to  procure  fitvoora  at 
thf  handa  of  officers  tkme*  Bp  aa  the  boneat 
merchant,  that  trades  like  a  substantial  merebanti 
and  loves  not  to  take  servile  couraea  to  buy  tha 
right  due  to  him  by  the  amity  of  the  prineea,  caa 
have  no  justice  without  treading  in  their  steps. 

Secondly,  His  lordship  did  observe  some  im- 
probability that  the  wrongs  should  be  so  great, 
considering  trading  into  those  parts  was  never 
greater ;  whereas,  if  the  wrongs  and  griefa  weia 
so  intolerable  and  continual,  aa  they  propooad 
them  and  voiced  them,  it  would  work  rather  a 
general  discouragement  and  coldness  of  trade  in 
fact,  than  an  earnest  and  hot  complaint  in  words. 

Thirdly,  His  lordship  did  observe,  that  it  ia  a 
course,  howsoever  it  may  be  with  a  good  inteat, 
yet,  of  BO  small  presumption,  for  Bieieliaiila  upon 
their  particular  grievances  to  urge  things  tending 
to  a  direct  war,  considering  that  nothing  ia  moia 
usual  in  treaties,  than  that  aaoh  particular  d^ 
mages  and  molestations  of  subjects  are  left  to  a 
form  of  Justice  to  be  righted  :  and  that  the  moia 
high  articles  do  retain  nevertheless  their  vigoor 
inviolably;  and  that  the  great  bargain  of  ih» 
kingdom  for  war  and  peace  may  in  nowiaa  da- 
pend  upon  such  petty  forfeitures,  no  mora  lliaa  ia 
common  assurance  between  man  and  man  it  wan 
fit  that,  upon  every  breach  of  eorenanta,  than 
should  be  limited  a  re-entry. 

Fourthly,  His  lordship  did  observa,  ia  tha 
manner  of  preferring  their  petition,  they  had  hi* 
verted  due  order,  addressing  themselves  to  tha 
foot,  and  not  to  the  head.  For,  considering  that 
they  prayed  no  new  law  for  their  relief,  and  thai 
it  concerned  matter  of  inducement  to  war  or  peaaai 
they  ought  to  have  begun  with  hia  majeaty :  aada 
whose  royal  judgment,  power,  and  office,  M 
properly  belong  the  discerning  of  that  which  waa 
desired,  the  putting  in  act  of  that  which  aught 
be  granted,  and  the  thanks  for  that  which  m^hi 
be  obtained. 

Fifthly,  His  lordship  did  observa  that  aa  thay 
had  not  preferred  their  petition  as  it  should  ha,aa 
they  had  not  poreued  their  own  direction  aaitwaBt 
For  having  directed  their  petition  to  tha  king,  tha 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Oommana 
in  parliament  assembled,  it  imported,  aa  if  they 
had  offered  the  like  petition  to  the  lords ;  whidi 
they  never  did :  contrary  not  only  to  their  owa 
direction,  but  likewise  to  our  coneait,  who  pia* 
supposed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  aoona  apaaeh  tiial 
passed  from  us  at  a  former  oonfeianoa,  that  thaj 
bad  offered  several  petitions  of  like  tenor  to  hail 
Houaes.  So  have  you  now  thoae  eight  obaena- 
tiona,  part  general,  part  apeeial,  which  hia  loii* 
ship  made  touching  the  penons  of  thoaa  arhfak 
ediibited  tha  petition,  and  tha  ciiaamataiioaa  af 
thai 
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For  the  mattnr  of  the  petition  itself,  bis  lord-* 
ship  made  this  diTtaion,  that  it  consisteth  of  thiee 
parts. 

Flraty  Of  the  complaints  of  wrongs  in  fact. 

SaeoDdly,  Of  the  complaints  of  wrongs  in  law, 
fa  thej  may  be  tmly  termed,  that  is,  of  the  ine- 
qaality  of  lawa  which  do  regulate  the  trade. 

And,  thirdly.  The  remedy  deairad  by  lettera  of 


Hie  wroDga  in  (act  receire  a  local  diatribution  '. 
of  three*  In  the  trade  to  Spain,  in  the  trade  to ! 
the  Weat  Indies,  and  in  the  trade  to  the  Levant.   | 

Concerning  the  trade  to  Spain ;  although  his  | 
loidahip  did  uae  much  signification  of  compassion 
of  the  injuries  which  the  merohanta  received ;  and 
attributed  so  much  to  their  profession  and  estate, 
•a  from  auch  a  mouth  in  auch  a  presence  they 
oogfat  to  receive  for  a  great  deal  of  honour  and 
oomfort,  which  kind  of  deroonatration  he  did 
intarlaee  throughout  hia  whole  speech,  as  pro- 
oaeding  ••ez  abundantia  cordis,"  yet,  neveithe- 
loaa,  he  did  remember  four  ezcusations,  or  rather 
astenuationa  of  those  wrongs. 

The  first  ivaa,  that  the  injustices  complained  of 
wan  not  in  the  highest  degree,  because  they  vrere 
dalaya  and  hard  proceedings,  and  not  inique  sen- 
teneaa,  or  definitive  condemnations :  wherein  I 
callad  to  mind  what  I  heard  a  great  bishop  say, 
that  courts  of  justice,  though  tliey  did  not  turn 
Justice  into  wormwood  by  corruption,  yet  they 
tnmad  it  into  vinegar  by  delays,  which  soured  it. 
Saah  a  difference  did  his  lordship  make,  which, 
■0  qveation,  is  a  difference  «*  secundum  majus  et 


Secondly,  His  lordship  ascribed  these  delays, 
not  80  much  to  malice  or  alienation  of  mind  to- 
waida  ua,  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  nation, 
whinh  is  proud,  and  therefore  dihitory :  for  all 
proud  men  are  full  of  delaya,  and  must  be  waited 
•■;  and  especially  to  the  multitudes  and  diversi- 
tiaa  of  tribunals  and  places  of  justice,  and  the 
■apaber  of  the  king's  councils,  full  of  referrings, 
whioh  ever  prove  of  necessity  to  be  deferrings ; 
baaidea  the  great  distance  of  territories :  all  which 
have  made  the  delays  of  Spain  to  come  into  a  by- 
woid  through  the  world.  Wherein  I  think  his 
loidahip  might  allude  to  the  proverb  of  Italy, 
M  Mi  Tonga  la  morte  di  Spagna,'*  Let  my  death 
oonso  from  Spain,  for  then  it  is  sure  to  be  long  a 

Thirdly,  Hia  lordahip  did  uae  an  extenuation 
of  theae  wrongs,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  man, 
M  Mmo  aubito  fingitur.*'  For  that  we  must  make 
an  aeeoont,  that  though  the  fire  of  enmity  be  out 
botwaen  Spain  and  ua,  yet  it  vapoureth  :  the 
vtlar  eztincting  whereof  must  be  the  work  of 


Bat,  laatly,  hia  lordahip  did  fall  upon  that  ex^ 
tannation,  which  of  all  the  reat  was  most  foreible; 
which  was,  that  many  of  theae  wronga  were  not ' 
without  aoma  aaparaion  of  the  mei^ 


chanta'  own  fault  in  ministering  the  ocoasion, 
which  grew  chiefly  in  this  manner. 

There  is  contained  an  article  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween Spain  and  us,  that  we  shall  not  tranaport 
any  native  commodities  of  the  Low  Countries  into 
Spain;  nay,  more,  that  we  shall  not  transport  any 
opificia,  manufactures  of  the  same  countries :  so 
that  if  an  English  cloth  Uke  but  a  dye  in  the  Low 
Countries,  it  may  not  be  transported  by  the  Eng- 
lish. And  the  reason  is,  because  even  those 
manufactures,  although  the  materials  come  from 
other  places,  do  yield  unto  them  a  profit  and  sus- 
tentation,  in  regard  their  people  are  set  on  work 
by  tliem ;  they  have  a  gain  likewise  in  the  price ; 
and  they  hare  a  custom  in  the  transporting.  All 
which  the  policy  of  Spain  is  to  debar  them  of; 
being  no  less  desirous  to  suffocate  the  trade  of  the 
Low  Countries,  tlian  to  reduce  their  obedience. 
This  article  the  English  merchant  cither  doth  not 
or  will  not  underetand :  but  being  drawn  with  his 
threefold  cord  of  love,  hate,  and  gain,  they  do 
Tenture  to  transport  the  Low  Country  commodi- 
ties of  these  natures,  and  so  draw  upon  themselves 
these  arrests  and  troubles. 

For  the  trade  to  the  Indies,  his  lordship  did 
discover  unto  us  the  state  of  it  to  be  thus :  the 
policy  of  Spain  doth  keep  that  treasury  of  theira 
under  such  lock  and  key,  as  both  confederates, 
yea,  and  subjects,  are  excluded  of  trade  into  those 
countries;  insomuch  as  the  French  king,  who 
hath  reason  to  stand  upon  equal  terms  with  Spain, 
yet,  nevertheless,  is  by  express  capitulation  debar- 
red. The  subjects  of  Portugal,  whom  the  state 
of  Spain  hath  studied  by  all  means  to  content,  are 
likewise  debarred :  such  a  vigilant  dragon  is  thert 
that  keepeth  this  golden  fleece ;  yet,  nevertheless^ 
such  was  his  majesty^s  magnanimity  in  the 
debate  and  conclusion  of  tlie  last  treaty,  as  h«r 
would  never  condescend  to  any  article,  importing 
the  exclusion  of  his  subjects  from  that  trade :  aa 
a  prince  that  would  not  acknowledge  that  any 
such  right  could  grow  to  tlie  crown  of  Spain  by 
the  donative  of  the  pope,  whoso  authority  he  dis- 
claimeth ;  or  by  tlie  title  of  a  dispersed  and 
punctual  occupation  of  certain  territories  in  the 
name  of  the  rest;  but  stood  firm  to  reserve  that 
point  in  full  question  to  farther  times  and  occa- 
sions ;  so  as  it  is  left  by  the  treaty  in  suspense, 
neither  debarred  nor  permitted:  the  tendemeaa 
and  point  of  honour  whereof  was  such,  aa  they 
that  went  thither  must  run  their  own  peril.  Nay, 
farther,  his  lordship  affirmed,  that  if  ybt  at  thia 
time  his  majesty  would  descend  to  a  course  of 
entreaty  for  the  release  of  the  arrests  in  those 
parts,  and  ao  confess  an  exclusion,  and  quit  the 
point  of  honour,  his  majesty  might  have  them 
forthwith  released.  And  yet  his  lordship  added, 
that  the  offences  and  scandals  of  some  had  made 
this  point  worse  than  it  was,  in  regard  that  thia 
very  laat  voyage  to  Virginia,  intended  for  trado 
and  plantation,  where  the  Spaniard  hath  no  peo* 
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pie  nor  possesuoo,  is  already  become  infamea  for 
piracy.  Witness  Bingley,  who  first  insinuating 
his  purpose  to  be  an  actor  in  that  worthy  action 
of  enlarging  trade  and  plantation,  is  become  a 
pirate,  and  hath  been  so  pnisued,  as  his  ship  is 
taken  in  Ireland,  thoogh  his  person  is  not  yet  in 
hold. 

For  the  trade  to  the  Levant,  his  lordship 
opened  unto  us  that  the  complaint  consisted  in 
effect  but  of  two  particulars :  the  one  touching 
the  arrest  of  a  ship  called  the  Trial,  in  Sicily ;  the 
other  of  a  ship  called  the  Vineyard,  in  Sardinia. 
The  first  of  which  arrests  was  upon  pretence  of 
piracy;  the  second,  upon  pretence  of  carrying 
ordnance  and  powder  to  the  Turk.  That  process 
concerning  the  Trial  had  been  at  the  merchants' 
instance  drawn  to  a  review  in  Spain,  which  is  a 
favour  of  exceeding  rare  precedent,  being  directly 
against  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Sicily. 
That  of  the  Vineyard,  notwithstanding  it  be  of 
that  nature,  as,  if  it  should  be  true,  tendeth  to  the 
great  dishonour  of  our  nation,  whereof  hold  hath 
been  already  taken  by  the  French  ambassador 
residing  at  Constantinople,  who  entered  into  a 
scandalous  expostulation  with  his  majesty's  am- 
bassador there,  upon  that  and  the  like  transporta- 
tions of  munition  to  the  Turk,  yet  nevertheless 
there  is  an  answer  given,  by  letters  from  the 
king's  ambassador  lieger  in  Spain,  that  there 
shall  be  some  course  taken  to  give  reasonable 
contentment  in  that  cause,  as  far  as  may  be :  in 
both  which  ships,  to  speak  truly,  the  greatest 
mass  of  loss  may  be  included ;  for  the  rest  are 
mean,  in  respect  of  the  value  of  those  two  vessels. 
And  thus  much  his  lordship's  speech  compre- 
hended concerning  the  wrongs  in  fact 

Concerning  the  wrongs  in  law ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rigour  of  the  Spanish  laws  extended  upon  his 
majesty's  subjects  that  traffic  thither,  his  lordship 
gave  this  answer.  That  they  were  no  new  sta- 
tutes or  edicts  devised  for  our  people,  or  our  times ; 
but  were  the  ancient  laws  of  that  kingdom :  **  Suus 
cuique  mos."  And,  therefore,  as  travellers  must 
endure  the  extremities  of  the  climate,  and  temper 
of  the  air  where  they  travel ;  so  merchants  must 
bear  with  the  extremities  of  the  laws,  and  temper 
of  the  estate  where  they  trade.  Whereunto  his 
lordship  added,  That  our  own  laws  here  in  Eng- 
land were  not  exempted  from  the  like  complaints 
in  foreign  parts;  especially  in  point  of  marine 
eauses  and  depredations,  and  ^at  same  swift 
alteration  of  property,  which  is  claimed  by  the  ad- 
miralty in  case  of  goods  taken  in  pirates'  hands. 
But  yet  that  we  were  to  understand  thus  much 
of  tl»e  King  of  Spain's  care  and  regard  of  our  na- 
tion ;  that  he  had  written  his  letters  to  all  corre- 
gidoiB,  officers  of  ports,  and  other  his  ministers, 
declaring  his  will  and  pleasure  to  have  his  majesty's 
subjects  used  with  all  freedom  and  favour;  and 
with  this  addition,  that  they  should  have  more 
^vour,  when  it  might  be  showed,  than  any  other. 


Which  words,  howsoever  tiie  effects  prove«  ut 
not  suddenly  to  be  requited  with  peremptory  vs- 
solutions,  till  time  declare  the  direct  issue. 

For  the  third  part  of  the  matter  of  the  petition, 
which  was  the  remedy  sought  by  letters  of  mart, 
his  lordship  seemed  desirous  to  make  us  capable 
of  the  inconvenience  of  that  which  was  desired, 
by  setting  before  us  two  notable  exceptions  thers- 
unto:  the  one,  that  the  remedy  was  utterly  in- 
competent and  vain ;  the  other,  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious  to  our  merchants,  and,  in 
consequence,  to  the  whole  state. 

For  the  weakness  of  the  remedy,  bis  lordship 
wished  us  to  enter  into  consideration  what  tiie 
remedy  was,  which  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
which  was  now  sought  to  be  put  in  execution, 
gave  in  this  case :  which  was  thus ;  That  the 
party  grieved  should  first  complain  to  the  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  and  from  him  should  take 
letters  unto  the  party  that  had  committed  the  spoil, 
for  restitution ;  and  in  default  of  restitution  to  be 
made  upon  such  letters  served,  then  to  obtain  of 
the  chancellor  letters  of  mart  or  reprisal :  which 
circuit  of  remedy  promised  nothing  but  endless 
and  fruitless  delay,  in  regard  that  the  first  degrs* 
prescribed  was  never  likely  to  be  effected:  il 
being  so  wild  a  chase,  as  to  serve  process  upon  tht 
wrongdoer  in  foreign  parts.  Wherefore  his  lord- 
ship said,  that  it  must  be  the  remedy  of  stale, 
and  not  the  remedy  of  statute,  that  must  do  good 
in  this  case;  which  useth  to  proceed  by  eeiti- 
ficates,  attestations,  and  other  means  of  inform*- 
tion;  not  depending  upon  a  privy  seal  to  be 
served  upon  the  party,  whom  haply  they  motl 
seek  out  in  the  West  Indies. 

For  the  danger  of  the  remedy,  his  lordship 
directed  our  considerations  to  take  notice  of  fUm 
proportions  of  the  merchants'  goods  in  either 
kingdom:  as  that  the  stock  of  goods  of  the 
Spaniard,  which  is  within  his  majesty's  power 
and  distress,  is  a  trifle;  whereas  the  stock  of 
English  goods  in  Spain  is  a  mass  of  migh^ 
value.  So  as  if  this  course  of  letters  of  mart 
should  be  taken  to  satisfy  a  few  hot  pursniton 
here,  all  the  goods  of  the  English  snbjeets  in 
Spain  shall  be  exposed  to  seizure  and  arrest :  and 
we  have  little  or  nothing  in  our  hands  on  thif 
side  to  mend  ourselves  upon.  And  thus  much, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  which  I  have  collected  oot  of 
that  excellent  speech,  concerning  the  first  mala 
part,  which  was  the  consideration  of  the  petition 
as  it  proceeded  from  the  merchant 

There  followeth  now  the  second  part,  consider* 
ing  the  petition  as  it  was  offered  in  this  Hosssb 
Wherein  his  lordship,  after  an  affectionate  con- 
memoration  of  the  gravity,  capacity,  and  doty, 
which  he  generally  found  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  House,  desired  us  neverthelees  to  consider  with 
him,  how  it  was  possible  that  the  entertaining 
petitions  concerning  private  injuries,  and  of  tiili 
nature,  eould  avoid  these  three  inoonvenisMes) 
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fhiB  first,  of  inJQBtice ;  the  Mcond,  of  derogation 
from  hit  majesty's  sapreme  and  absolute  power 
of  concluding  war  or  peace;  and  the  third,  of 
■ome  prejudice  in  reason  of  estate. 

For  injustice,  it  is  plain,  and  cannot  be  denied, 
thai  we  hear  but  the  one  part:  whereas  the  rule, 
**  Audi  alteram  partem,"  is  not  of  the  formality, 
but  of  the  essence  of  justice :  which  is  therefore 
figured  with  both  eyes  shut,  and  both  ears  open ; 
baeinse  she  should  hear  both  sides,  and  respect 
Bsither.  So  that  if  we  should  hap  to  give  a  right 
Jodigment,  it  might  be««justum,"  but  not «« juste,** 
without  hearing  both  parties. 

For  the  point  of  derogation,  his  lordship  said, 
he  knew  well  we  were  no  less  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge than  himself,  that  the  crown  of  England 
was  erer  inTosted,  amongst  other  prerogatives 
not  disputable,  of  an  absolute  determination  and 
power  of  concluding  and  making  war  and  peace :  j 
which  that  it  was  no  new  dotation,  but  of  an 
ancient  foundation  in  the  crown,  he  would  recite 
onto  ns  a  number  of  precedents  in  the  reigns 
of  teTeral  kings,  and  chiefly  of  those  kings  which 
oome  nearest  his  majesty's  own  worthiness; 
wherein  he  said,  that  he  would  not  put  his  credit 
upon  ciphers  and  dates ;  because  it  was  easy  to 
mistake  the  year  of  a  reign,  or  number  of  a  roll, 
but  he  would  ayouch  them  in  substance  to  be 
perfect  and  true  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
leeords.  By  which  precedents  it  will  appear, 
that  petitions  made  in  parliament  to  kings  of  this 
realm,  his  majesty's  progenitors,  intermeddling 
with  matter  of  war  or  peace,  or  inducement  there- 
antOf  receiye  small  allowance  or  success,  but 
i  always  put  off  with  dilatory  answers;  some- 
referring  the  matter  to  their  council,  somo- 
i  to  their  letters,  sometimes  to  their  farther 
pleasure  and  advice,  and  such  other  forms;  ez- 
preaung  plainly,  that  the  kings  meant  to  reserve 
matter  of  that  nat*^ce  entirely  to  their  own  power 
and  pleasure. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Edward  I.,  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  Commons,  against  the 
subjects  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  with*  petition  of 
redress.  The  king's  answer  was,  ««Rex  nihil 
aliad  potest,  quam  eodem  modo  petere ;"  that  is, 
That  the  king  could  do  no  more  but  make  request 
to  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  as  request  had  been  made 
to  him ;  and  yet  nobody  will  imagine  but  King 
Edward  the  First  was  potent  enough  to  have  had 
his  reason  of  a  count  of  Flanders  by  a  war;  and 
yat  his  answer  was,  «« Nihil  aliud  potest;"  as 
giTing  them  to  understand,  that  the  entering 
into  a  war  was  a  matter  transcendent,  that  must 
not  depend  upon  such  controversies. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  the 
Commons  petitioned,  that  the  king  would  enter 
Into  certain  covenants  and  capitulations  with  the 
Dnko  of  Brabant ;  in  which  petition  there  was 
also  inserted  somewhat  touching  a  money  matter. 
The  king's  answer  was.  That  for  that  which  con- 


cerned the  moneys,  they  might  handle  it  and  ex 
amine  it;  but  touching  the  peace,  he  would  do  as 
to  himself  seemed  good. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Edward  III., 
the  Commons  petitioned,  that  they  might  have 
the  trial  and  proceeding  with  certain  merchants 
strangers  as  enemies  to  the  state.  The  king's 
answer  was.  It  should  remain  as  it  did  till  the 
king  had  taken  farther  order. 

In  the  forty-fifth  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  the 
Commons  complained  that  their  trade  with  the 
Easterlings  was  not  upon  equal  terms,  which  is 
one  of  the  points  insisted  upon  in  the  present 
petition,  and  prayed  an  alteration  and  reducement. 
The  king's  answer  was,  It  shall  be  so  as  occasion 
shall  require. 

In  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  same  king,  the  Com- 
mons petitioned  to  the  king  for  remedy  against 
the  subjects  of  Spain,  as  they  now  do.  The 
king's  answer  was,  That  he  would  write  his 
letter  for  remedy.  Here  is  letters  of  request,  no 
letters  of  mart :  **  Nihil  potest  nisi  eodem  modo 
petere." 

In  the  same  year,  the  merchants  of  York  peti- 
tioned in  parliament  against  the  Hollanders,  and 
desired  their  ships  might  be  stayed  both  in  Eng- 
land and  at  Calais.  The  king's  answer  was. 
Let  it  be  declared  unto  the  king's  council,  and 
they  shaU  have  such  remedy  as  is  according  to 
reason. 

In  the  second  year  of  King  Richard  II.,  the 
merchants  of  the  sea-coast  did  complain  of  divers 
spoils  upon  their  ships  and  goods  by  the  Spa- 
niard. The  king's  answer  was,  That  with  the 
advice  of  his  council  he  would  procure  remedy. 

His  lordship  cited  two  other  precedents ;  the 
one,  in  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  iy.,of  a 
petition  against  the  merchants  of  Genoa;  the 
other,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  King  Henry  VI.,  of 
a  petition  against  the  merchants  of  the  still-yard, 
which  I  omit,  because  they  contain  no  variety  of 
answer. 

His  lordship  farther  cited  two  precedents  con- 
cerning other  points  of  prerogative,  which  are 
likewise  ilowere  of  the  crown  ;  the  one,  touching 
the  king's  supremacy  ecclesiastical,  the  other, 
touching  the  order  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
former  of  them  was  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II., 
at  what  time  the  Commons  complained  against 
certain  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the  pope : 
and  the  king's  answer  was,  •^The  king  hath  given 
order  to  his  council  to  treat  with  the  bishops 
thereof."  The  other  was  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  King  Edward  I.,  at  which  time  complaint  wa^ 
made  against  uneven  weights:  and  the  king'f 
answer  was,  **  V ocentur  partes  ad  placita  regis,  et 
fiat  justitia ;"  whereby  it  appeared,  that  the  kings 
of  this  realm  still  used  to  refer  causes  petitioned 
in  parliament  to  the  proper  places  of  cognisance 
and  decision.  But  for  the  matter  of  war  and 
peace,  as  appeare  in  all  the  former  precedents, 
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ttie  kings  erer  kept  it  in  ^serinio  pectoris,** 
in  the  shrines  of  their  own  breast,  assisted  and 
advised  by  their  council  of  estate. 

Inasmuch  as  his  lordship  did  tionolnde  his 
enumeration  of  precedents  with  a  notable  prece- 
dent in  the  seventeenth  year  of  King  Richwd  IL, 
a  prince  of  no  snch  glory  nor  strength ;  and  yet 
when  he  made  offer  to  the  Commons  in  paribment 
that  they  should  take  into  their  considerations 
matter  of  war  and  peace  then  In  hand;  the 
Commons,  in  modesty,  excused  themselves,  and 
answered,  «« The  Commons  will  not  presume  to 
treat  of  so  high  a  charge.**  Out  of  all  which  pre- 
cedents his  lordship  made  this  inferpnce,  that  as 
«« dies  diem  doeet,**  so  by  these  examples  wise 
men  will  be  admonished  to  forbear  those  petitions 
to  princes,  which  are  not  likely  to  have  either  a 
welcome  hearing,  or  an  effectual  answer. 

And  for  prejudice  that  might  come  of  handling 
and  debating  matter  of  war  and  peace  in  parlia- 
ment, he  doubted  not,  but  that  the  wisdom  of  this 
House  did  conceive  upon  what  secret  considera- 
tions and  motives  that  point  did  depend.  For  that 
there  is  no  king  which  will  providently  and  ma- 
turely enter  into  a  war,  but  will  first  balance  his 
own  forces ;  seek  to  anticipate  confederacies  and 
alliances,  revoke  his  merchants,  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  the  first  breach,  and  many  other  points, 
which,  if  they  once  do  but  take  wind,  will  prove 
vain  and  frustrate.  And,  therefore,  that  this 
matter,  which  is  «« arcanum  imperil,'*  one  of  the 
highest  mysteries  of  estate,  must  be  suffered  to  be 
kept  within  the  veil :  his  lordship  adding,  that 
he  knew  not  well  whether,  in  that  which  he  had 
already  said  out  of  an  extreme  desire  to  gfive  us 
satisfaction,  he  had  not  communicated  more  parti- 
culars than  perhaps  was  requisite.  Nevertheless, 
he  confessed,  that  sometimes  pariiaments  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  matter  of  war  and 
peace  in  a  generality :  but  it  was  opon  one  of 
these  two  motives ;  when  the  king  and  oonncil 
conceived  that  either  it  was  material  to  hate  some 
declaration  of  the  seal  and  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  or  else  when  tiie  king  needed  to  demand 
moneys  and  aids  (or  the  charge  of  the  wars; 
wherein  if  things  did  sort  to  war,  we  were  snre 
enough  to  hear  of  it :  his  lordship  hoping  that  his 
majesty  would  find  in  us  no  less  readiness  to  sup- 
port it  than  to  persuade  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  part  wherein 
his  lordship  considered  the  petition,  as  it  was  it^ 
commended  from  us  to  the  Upper  House;  his 
lordship  delivered  thus  much  from  their  lord- 
ships; that  they  would  make  «  good  oonstraction 
of  cur  deo'im,  as  those  which  they  conceived  did 
nther  spring  out  of  a  fMling  of  the  king's 
strength,  and  out  of  a  feeling  of  the  subjects* 
w*x>ngs ;  nay,  more,  out  of  a  wisdom  and  depth  to 
declare  our  forwardness,  if  need  were,  to  assist 
his  majesty ^s  future  resolutions,  which  deelsaratioii 
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when  it  shonld  be  blown  abroad ;  rather,  I  say, 
than  that  we  did  in  any  sort  determine  by  this 
their  overture,  to  do  U»t  wrong  to  his  highness*! 
supreme  power,  which  haply  might  beinfevrad  by 
those  that  were  lather  apt  to  make  evil  than  good 
illations  of  our  proceedings.  And  yet,  that  dieir 
lordships,  for  the  reasons  before  made,  must 
plainly  tell  us,  that  they  neither  conid  nor  would 
concur  with  us,  nor  approve  the  course;  aad 
therefore  concluded,  that  it  woald  not  be  amiss 
for  us,  for  our  better  contentment,  to  behold  the 
conditions  of  the  last  peace  with  Spain,  wkidi 
were  of  a  strange  nature  to  him  that  duly  observes 
them ;  no  forces  recalled  out  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  no  new  forces,  as  to  voluntaries,  restrainsd 
to  go  thither;  so  as  the  king  nmy  be  in  peaee^ 
and  never  a  subject  in  England  but  may  be  in 
war:  and  then  to  think  thns  with  ourselves,  tiiat 
that  king,  which  would  give  no  ground  in  making 
his  peace,  will  not  lose  any  ground,  upon  just 
provocation,  to  enter  into  an  honourable  war.  And 
that  in  the  mean  time  we  should  know  thus  much, 
that  there  could  not  be  more  forcible  negotiafioB 
on  the  king^s  part,  but  blows,  to  pTocnrs  remedy 
of  those  wrongs ;  nor  more  fair  promises  on  ttie 
King  of  Spain's  part,  to  give  contentment  con- 
cerning the  same ;  and,  tfaerefoie,  that  the  eveat 
must  be  expected. 

And  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  ha^S  I  passed  over  flit 
speech  of  this  worthy  lord,  ^hoise  speeches,  as  I 
have  often  said,  in  regard  of  his  place  and  Judg- 
ment, are  extraordinary  lights  to  this  Home ;  and 
have  both  the  properties  of  light,  that  is,  eondoe^ 
ing,  and  comforting.  And  although,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  man  would  have  thought  nothing  had  been  left 
to  be  said,  yet  I  shall  now  give  yon  account  of 
another  speech,  full  of  excellent  matter  and  onilh 
ments,  and  without  iteration:  which,  neverthe- 
less, I  shall  report  more  compendioesl^f ,  because 
I  will  not  offer  the  speech  thai  i^rong,  as  to  report 
it  at  large,  when  your  minds  percase  and  atten- 
tions are  already  wearied. 

The  other  eari,  who  usoalTy  doUi  hear  a  princi- 
pal pant  opon  all  important  occasions,  need  a 
speech,  first  of  preface,  then  of  argument.  In  his 
preface  he  did  del  iter,  thait  he  was  pefSnaded  that 
both  Houses  did  differ  rather  in  cnedulity  and  be- 
lief, than  in  intention  and  desiie :  for  it  migfit  be 
therr  lordships  did  not  believe  lh«  information  so 
far,  but  yet  desired  the  reformfstlon  as  much. 

His  lordship  said  farther,  that  the  merchant 
was  a  stato  and  degree  of  persons,  not  only  to  be 
respected,  but  to  be  prayed  fbr,  and  graced  theil 
with  the  best  additions ;  that  they  weM  the  eoa» 
voys  of  our  supplies,  A»  vents  of  o«lt  abnndanes, 
Neptane*s  almsmen,  and  fortune's  adventnrars. 
His  lordship  proceeded  and  said,  this  qneetioQ 
was  new  to  us,  but  ancient  to  them;  assuring  m» 
that  the  king  did  not  bear  in  vain  the  devtee  of 
the  thistle,  with  the  word,  *<  Nemo  me  laumsH 
and  that  as  the  maltiplyfiif  of  his  kin^ 
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domt  mmketh  him  ftel  hia  own  powet;  so  the 
Multiplying  of  ourloTes  and  affections  made  him 
to  feel  our  grieft. 

For  tiie  argoments  or  reasons,  they  were  fbre  in 
muDber,  wliieh  his  lordship  used  for  satisfying  us 
why  their  lordships  might  not  concur  with  us  in 
this  petition.  The  first  was  the  composition  of  our 
House,  which  he  took  in  the  first  foundation 
thereof  to  be  merely  democratical,  consisting  of 
knights  of  shires  and  burgesses  of  towns,  and  in- 
taoded  to  be  of  those  that  hare  their  residence, 
Toeatioii,  and  employment  in  the  places  for  which 
tiiey  senre :  and  therefore  to  haye  a  priTate  and 
loeal  wisdom,  according  to  that  compass,  and  so 
DOC  fit  to  examine  or  determine  secrets  of  estate, 
whieh  depend  upon  such  Tariety  of  cireum- 
■luees;  and  therefore  added  to  the  precedent 
fennsrly  Touched,  of  the  serenteenth  of  King 
Riehard  H.,  when  the  Commons  disclaimed  to  in- 
tanneddle  in  matter  of  war  and  peace ;  that  their 
answer  was,  that  they  would  not  presume  to  treat 
of  so  high  and  Tariable  a  matter.  And  although 
his  lordship  acknowledged  that  Acre  be  divers 
gsodemen,  in  the  mixture  of  our  House  that  are 
cf  good  capacity  and  insight  in  matters  of  estate ; 
yet  that  was  the  accident  of  the  person,  and  not 
the  intention  of  the  place ;  and  things  were  to  be 
taken  in  the  institution,  not  in  the  practice. 

His  lordship*s  second  reason  was,  that  both  by 
philosophy  and  ciTil  law, «« ordioatto  belli  et  pacis 
est  absoluti  imperii,**  a  principal  flower  of  the 
erown;  which  flowers  ought  to  be  so  dear  unto 
■Sy  ts  we  ought,  if  need  were,  to  water  them  with 
out  blood  :  for  if  those  flowere  should,  by  neglect, 
or  vpon  facility  and  good  affection,  wither  and 
hUf  the  garland  would  not  be  worth  the  wearing. 


His  lordship's  third  reason  was,  tliat  kings  did 
so  lore  to  imitate  **  primum  mobile,'*  as  that  they 
do  not  like  to  more  in  borrowed  motions ;  so  that 
in  those  things  that  they  do  most  willingly  intend, 
yet  they  endure  not  to  be  prevented  by  request: 
whereof  he  did  allege  a  notable  example  in  King 
Edward  III.,  who  would  not  hearken  to  the  peti- 
tion of  his  Commons,  that  besought  him  to  make 
the  Black  Prince  Prince  of  Wales :  but  yet,  after 
that  repulse  of  their  petition,  out  of  his  own  mere 
motion  he  created  him. 

His  lordship's  fourth  reason  was,  that  it  might 
be  some  scandal  to  step  between  the  king  and  his 
own  virtue ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  subjects 
rather  to  take  honoure  from  king's  servants  and 
give  them  to  kings,  than  to  take  honoure  from 
kings  and  give  them  to  their  servants :  which  he 
did  very  elegantly  set  forth  in  the  example  of 
Joab,  who,  lying  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  and  find- 
ing it  could  not  hold  out,  writ  to  David  to  come 
and  take  the  honour  of  taking  the  town. 

His  lordship's  last  reason  was,  that  it  may  cast 
some  aspereion  upon  his  majesty ;  implying,  as 
if  the  king  slept  out  the  sobs  of  his  subjects, 
until  he  was  awaked  with  the  thunderbolt  of  a 
parliament. 

But  his  lordship's  conclusion  was  very  noble, 
which  was  with  a  protestation,  that  what  civil 
threats,  contestation,  art,  and  argument  can  do, 
hath  been  used  already  to  procure  remedy  in  fhia 
cause ;  and  a  promise,  that  if  reason  of  state  did 
permit,  as  their  lordships  were  ready  to  spend 
their  breath  in  the  pleading  of  that  we  desire,  so 
they  would  be  ready  to  spend  their  bloods  in  the 
execution  thereof. 

This  was  the  substance  of  that  which  passed. 
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^AT  ye  eonceive  there  will  be  little  difft^rence 
In  opinion,  but  that  all  will  advise  the  king  not 
to  entertain  further  a  treaty,  wherein  he  hath  been 
•0  manifestly  and  sg  long  deluded. 

That  tiie  difficulty,  therefore,  will  be  in  the  con- 
seqneaces  thereof;  for  to  the  breach  of  treaty, 
Mh  necessarily  succeed  a  despair  of  recovering 
tko  palatinate  by  treaty,  and  so  the  business  fall- 
olh  upon  a  war.  And  to  that  you  will  apply  your 
tpeeeh,  no  being  uie  point  of  importance,  and, 
agreeable  to  your  profession  and 


To  t  w«r  todi  as  may  promise  snceess,  there 


are  three  things  required :  a  just  quarrel ;  sufB« 
cient  forces  and  provisions;  and  a  prudent  and 
politic  choice  of  the  designs  and  actions  whereby 
the  war  shall  be  msnaged. 

For  the  quarrel,  there  cannot  be  s  more  just 
quarrel  by  the  laws  both  of  nature  and  nations* 
than  for  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
the  king's  children,  gotten  from  them  by  an 
usurping  sword,  and  an  insidious  treaty. 

But  further,  that  the  war  well  considered  is  not 
for  the  palatinate  only,  but  for  England  ami 
Scotland ;  for  if  we  stay  till  the  Low  Country- 
nwn  be  ruined,  and  the  party  of  the  Paptats  within 
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the  real 01  be  grown  too  strong,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  are  at  the  stake. 

Neither  doth  it  concern  the  state  only,  hot  our 
church :  other  kings.  Papists,  content  themselves 
to  maintain  their  religion,  in  their  own  dominions ; 
but  the  kings  of  Spaio  run  a  course  to  make  them- 
selves protectors  of  the  Popish  religion,  even 
amongst  the  subjects  of  other  kings :  almost  like 
the  Ottomans,  that  profess  to  plant  the  law  of 
Mahomet  by  the  sword ;  and  so  the  Spaniards  do 
of  the  pope*s  law.  And,  therefore,  if  either  the 
king's  blood,  or  our  blood,  or  Christ's  blood  be 
dear  unto  us,  the  quarrel  is  just,  and  to  be  em- 
braced. 

For  the  point  of  sufficient  forces,  the  balancing 
of  the  forces  of  these  kingdoms  and  their  allies, 
with  Spain  and  their  allies,  you  know  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  and  weighty  consideration;  but 
yet  to  weigh  them  in  a  common  understanding, 
for  your  part,  you  are  of  opinion  that  Spain  is  no 
such  giant ;  or  if  he  be  a  giant,  it  will  be  but  like 
Goliath  and  David,  for  God  will  be  on  our  side. 

But  to  leave  these  spiritual  considerations:  you 
do  not  see  in  true  discourse  of  peace  and  war, 
that  we  ought  to  doubt  to  be  overmatched.  To 
this  opinion  you  are  led  by  two  things  which  lead 
all  men ;  by  experience,  and  by  reason. 

For  experience ;  you  do  not  find  that  for  this 
age,  take  it  for  100  years,  there  was  ever  any  en- 
counter between  Spanish  and  English  of  importp 
ance,  either  by  sea  or  land,  but  the  English  came 
off  with  the  honour ;  witness  the  Lammas  day, 
the  retreat  of  Gaunt,  the  battle  of  Newport,  and 
some  others :  but  there  have  been  some  actions, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  so  memorable  as  scarce 
suffer  the  less  to  be  spoken  of.  By  sea,  that  of 
eighty-eight,  when  the  Spaniards,  putting  them- 
selves most  upon  their  stirrups,  sent  forth  that 
invincible  armada  which  should  have  swallowed 
up  England  quick ;  the  success  whereof  was,  that 
although  that  fleet  swam  like  mountains  upon  our 
seas,  yet  they  did  not  so  much  as  take  a  cock-boat 
of  ours  at  sea,  nor  fire  a  cottage  at  land,  but  came 
through  our  channel,  and  were  driven,  as  SirWalter 
Raleigh  says,  by  squibs,  fire-boats  he  means,  from 
Calais,  and  were  soundly  beaten  by  our  ships  in 
fight,  and  many  of  them  sunk,  and  finally  durst 
not  return  the  way  they  came,  but  made  a  scat- 
tered perambulation,  full  of  shipwrecks,  by  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  seas  to  get  home  again;  just 
according  to  the  curse  of  the  Scriptures,  •*  that 
they  came  out  against  us  one  way,  and  fled  before 
ns  seven  ways."  By  land,  who  can  forget  the 
two  voyages  made  upon  the  continent  itself  of 
Spain,  that  of  Lisbon,  and  that  of  Cales,  when  in 
the  former  we  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  greatest 
city  either  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  came  off 
without  seeing  an  enemy  to  look  us  in  the  face. 
And  though  we  failed  in  our  foundation,  for  that 
Antonio,  whom  we  thought  to  replace  in  his  king- 
dom, fouod  no  oarty  at  all,  yet  it  was  a  true  trial 


of  the  gentleness  of  Spain,  which  tnffeied  vm  Is 
go  and  come  without  any  dispute.  And  for  ths 
latter,  of  Cales,  it  ended  in  victory ;  we  ravished 
a  principal  city  of  wealth  and  strength  in  the  high 
countries,  sacked  it,  fired  the  Indian  fleet  that  was 
in  the  port,  and  came  home  in  triumph ;  and  yet 
to  this  day  were  never  put  in  suit  for  it,  nor  de- 
manded reasons  for  our  doings.  You  ought  not 
to  forgot  the  battle  of  Kinsole  in  Ireland,  what 
time  the  Spanish  forces  were  joined  with  the 
Irish,  good  soldiers  as  themselves,  or  better,  and 
exceeded  us  far  in  number,  and  yet  they  were  sooa 
defeated,  and  their  general  D'Avila  taken  pri- 
soner, and  that  war  by  that  battle  quenched  and 
ended. 

And  it  is  worthy  to  be  noted  how  much  oor 
power  in  those  days  was  inferior  to  our  preasnt 
state.  Then,  a  lady  old,  and  owner  only  of  Eng- 
land, entangled  with  the  revolt  of  Ireland,  and  her 
confederates  of  Holland  much  weaker,  and  in  no 
conjuncture.  Now,  a  famous  king,  and  strength- 
ened with  a  prince  of  singular  expectation,  and  in 
the  prime  of  his  years,  owner  of  the  entire  isle  of 
Britain,  enjoying  Ireland  populate  and  quiet,  and 
infinitely  more  supported  by  confederates  of  the 
Low  Countries,  Denmark,  divers  of  the  prineet 
of  Germany,  and  others.  As  for  the  comparinoB 
of  Spain  as  it  was  then,  and  as  it  is  now,  yon 
will  for  good  respects  forbear  to  speak ;  only  yon 
will  say  this,  that  Spain  was  then  reputed  to  Imto 
the  wisest  council  of  Europe,  and  not  a  connctl 
that  will  come  at  the  whistle  of  a  favourite. 

Another  point  of  experience  you  would  not 
speak  of,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is  a  wonderfol 
erroneous  observation,  which  walketh  about,  eon- 
trary  to  all  the  true  account  of  time ;  and  it  is,  that 
the  Spaniard,  where  he  once  gets  in,  will  seldom 
or  never  be  got  out  again ;  and  they  give  it  an  ill- 
favoured  simile,  which  you  will  not  name,  but 
nothing  is  less  true :  they  got  footing  at  Brett, 
and  some  other  parts  in  Britain,  and  quitted  it: 
they  had  Calais,  Ardes,  Amiens,  and  were  part 
beaten  out,  and  part  they  rendered:  they  had 
Vercelles  in  Savoy,  and  fairly  left  it :  they  had 
the  other  day  the  Valtoline,  and  now  have  put  it 
in  deposit.  What  they  will  do  at  Ormus  we 
shall  see.  So  that,  to  speak  truly  of  latter  times, 
they  have  rather  poached  and  offered  at  a  number 
of  enterprises,  than  maintained  any  constantly. 
And  for  Germany,  in  more  ancient  time,  thdr 
great  Emperor  Charles,  after  he  had  Germany  al- 
most in  his  fist,  was  forced  in  the  end  to  go  frooi 
Isburgh,  as  it  were  in  a  mast  by  torch-light,  and 
to  quit  every  foot  of  his  new  acquests  in  G«^ 
many,  which  you  hope  likewise  wUl  be  the  here- 
ditary issue  of  this  late  purchase  of  the  Palati- 
nate.   And  thus  much  for  experience. 

For  reason :  it  hath  many  branches ;  yon  will 
but  extract  a  few  first.  It  is  a  nation  thin  aown 
of  men,  partly  by  reason  of  the  sterility  of  tMr 
soil,  and  paitly  because  their  natives  are  txhwifl 
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liy  w  many  employments  in  such  rast  territories 
ts  diej  possess,  so  that  it  hath  been  counted  a 
Uad  of  miracle  to  see  toother  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  natire  Spaniards  in  an  army.  And  al- 
duwgh  they  hare  at  this  time  great  numbers  of 
miseellany  soldiers  in  their  armies  and  garrisons, 
jst,  if  there  should  be  the  misfortune  of  a  battle, 
they  are  ever  long  about  it  to  draw  on  supplies. 

Tliey  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish  ambassador  that 
WW  brought  to  see  their  treasury  of  St  Mark  at 
Yemoev  and  still  he  looked  down  to  the  ground ; 
mad  being  asked  the  reason,  said,  •«  he  was  look- 
ing to  see  whether  the  treasure  had  any  root,  so 
tfwt,  if  that  were  spent,  it  would  grow  again;  as 
hit  master's  had."  But,  howsooYer  it  be  of  their 
tnasnre,  certainly  their  forces  hare  scarcely  any 
looly  or  at  least  such  a  root  as  putteth  forth  very 
IKKSfly  and  slowly ;  whereas,  there  is  not  in  the 
woild  again  such  a  spring  and  seminary  of  mili- 
tny  people  as  is  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
nor  of  seamen  as  is  this  island  and  the  Low 
Countries :  so  as  if  the  wars  should  mow  them 
down,  yet  they  suddenly  may  be  supplied  and 
■  oome  up  again. 

A  second  reason  is,  and  it  is  the  principal,  that 
if  we  truly  consider  the  greatness  of  Spain,  it 
eoBUSteth  chiefly  in  their  treasure,  and  their  trea- 
•on  in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  both  of 
them,  is  but  an  accession  to  such  as  are  masters 
hy  tea;  so  as  this  axle-tree,  whereupon  their 
greatness  turns,  is  soon  cut  a-two  by  any  that 
•hall  be  stronger  thto  they  at  sea.  So  then  you 
report  yourself  to  their  opinions,  and  the  opinions 
of  all  men,  enemies  or  whosoeTor ;  whether  that 
the  maritime  forces  of  Britain  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries are  not  able  to  beat  them  at  sea.  For  if  that 
be,  yon  see  the  chain  is  broken  from  shipping  to 
ladies,  from  Indies  to  treasure,  and  from  treasure 
to  greatness. 

The  third  reason,  which  hath  some  affinity 
widi  this  second,  b  a  point  comfortable  to  hear  in 
the  stale  that  we  now  are:  wars  are  generally 


causes  of  poverty  and  consumption.  The  nature 
of  this  war,  you  are  persuaded,  will  be  matter 
of  restorative  and  enriching;  so  that,  if  we  go 
roundly  on  with  supplies  and  provisions  at  the 
first,  the  war  in  continuance  will  find  itself. 
That  you  do  but  point  at  this,  and  will  not  en- 
large it. 

Lastly,  That  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  considered, 
that  the  greatness  of  Spain  is  not  only  distracted 
extremely,  and  therefore  of  less  force ;  but  built 
upon  no  very  sound  foundations,  and  therefore 
they  have  the  less  strength  by  any  assured  and 
confident  confederacy.  With  France  they  are  in 
competition  for  Navarre,  Milan,  Naples,  and  the 
Franche  County  of  Burgundy;  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  for  Naples  also ;  for  Portugal,  with  the 
right  heirs  of  that  line ;  for  that  they  have  in  their 
Low  Countries,  with  the  United  Provinces ;  for 
Ormus,  now,  with  Persia;  for  Valencia,  with  the 
Moors  expulsed  and  their  confederates ;  for  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  with  all  the  world.  So 
that,  if  every  bird  had  his  feather,  Spain  would  be 
left  wonderful  naked.  But  yet  there  is  a  greater 
confederation  against  them  than  by  means  of  any 
of  these  quarrels  or  titles ;  and  that  is  contract^ 
by  the  fear  that  almost  all  nations  have  of  their 
ambition,  whereof  men  see  no  end.  And  thus 
much  for  balancing  of  their  forces. 

For  the  last  point,  which  is  the  choice  of  the 
designs  and  enterprises,  in  which  to  conduct  the 
war;  you  will  not  now  speak,  because  you  should 
be  forced  to  descend  to  divers  particulars,  where- 
of some  are  of  a  more  open,  and  some  of  a  more 
secret  nature.  But  that  you  would  move  the  House 
to  make  a  selected  committee  for  that  purpose ;  not 
to  estrange  the  House  in  any  soft,  but  to  prepare 
things  for  them,  giving  them  power  and  commission 
to  call  before  them,  and  to  confer  with  any  martial 
men  or  others  that  are  not  of  the  House,  that  they 
shall  think  fit,  for  their  advice  and  information : 
and  so  to  grive  an  account  of  the  business  to  a 
general  committee  of  the  whole  House. 


CONSIDERATIONS 
TOUCHING  A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

INWaiBBO  TO  PBINCB   CHARLBS, 

▲mro  MDCXXiv. 


Youa  highness  hath  an  imperial  name.  It  was  a 
Charles  that  brought  the  empire  first  into  France ; 
a  Charles  that  brought  it  first  into  Spain ;  why 
■hoold  not  Great  Britain  have  its  turn  1  But  to  lay 
•stde  all  that  may  seem  to  have  a  show  of  fumes 
aod  fineiest  and  to  speak  solids :  a  war  with  Spain, 

Vol.  1I^-M 


if  the  king  shall  enter  into  it,  is  a  mighty  work ; 
it  requireth  strong  materials,  and  active  motions. 
He  that  saith  not  so,  is  zealous,  but  not  according 
to  knowledge.  But,  nevertheless,  Spain  is  no  such 
giant,  and  he  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some 
great  overmatch  for  this  estate,  assisted  as  it  is^ 
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and  may  be,  U  no  good  mintman;  but  takes 
greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  balk  and 
currency,  and  not  after  their  intrinsic  yalue. 
Although,  therefore,  I  had  wholly  sequestered  my 
thoughts  from  civil  affairs,  yet,  because  it  is  a  new 
ease,  and  concemeth  my  country  infinitely,  I  ob- 
tained of  myself  to  set  down,  out  of  long  con- 
tinued experience  in  business  of  estate,  and  much 
conTersation  in  books  of  policy  and  history,  what 
I  thought  pertinent  to  this  business ;  and  in  all 
humbleness  present  it  to  your  highness :  hoping 
that  at  least  you  will  discern  the  strength  of  my 
affection  through  the  weakness  of  ray  abilities: 
for  the  Spaniard  hath  a  good  proverb,  ••  De  suario 
si  empre  con  la  calentura  ;**  there  is  no  heat  of 
affection,  but  is  joined  with  some  idleness  of  brain. 

To  a  war  are  required,  a  just  quarrel ;  sufficient 
forces  and  provisions ;  and  a  prudent  choice  of 
the  designs.  So,  then,  I  will  first  justify  the  quar- 
rel; secondly,  balance  the  forces;  and  lastly, 
propound  variety  of  designs  for  choice,  but  not 
advise  the  choice;  for  that  were  not  fit  for  a 
writing  of  this  nature;  neither  is  it  a  subject 
within  the  level  of  my  judgment ;  I  being,  in 
effect,  a  stranger  to  the  present  occurrences. 

Wars,  I  speak  not  of  ambitious  predatory  wars, 
are  suits  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God*8  justice, 
where  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to  determine 
the  cause :  and  they  are,  as  civil  pleas  are,  plaints, 
or  defences.  There  are  therefore  three  just 
grounds  of  war  with  Spain :  one  plaint,  two  upon 
defence.  Solomon  saith,  '•  A  cord  of  three  is  not 
easily  broken  :'*  but  especially  when  every  of  the 
lines  would  hold  single  by  itself.  They  are 
these :  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate ;  a  just  fear 
of  the  subversion  of  our  civil  estate;  a  just  fear 
of  the  subversion  of  our  church  and  religion.  For, 
in  the  handling  of  the  two  last  grounds  of  war,. I 
shall  make  it  plain,  that  wars  preventive  upon 
just  fears  are  true  defensives,  as  well  as  upon 
actual  invasions :  and  again,  that  wars  defensive 
for  religion,  I  speak  not  of  rebellion,  are  most 
just :  though  offensive  wars  for  religion  are  sel- 
dom to  be  approved,  or  never,  unless  they  have 
some  mixture  of  civil  titles.  But  all  that  I  shall 
say  in  this  whole  argument,  will  be  but  like  bot. 
toms  of  thread  close  wound  up,  which,  with  a 
good  needle,  perhaps,  may  be  flourished  into  large 
works. 

For  the  asserting  of  the  justice  of  the  quarrel, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  I  shall  not  go  so 
high  as  to  discuss  the  right  of  the  war  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  which  if  it  be  freed  from  doubt  on  our  part, 
then  there  is  no  colour  nor  shadow  why  the  Pala- 
tinate should  be  retained ;  the  ravishing  whereof 
was  a  mere  excureion  of  the  first  wrong,  and  a 
taper  injustice.  Bot  I  do  not  take  myself  to  be 
■0  perfect  in  the  customs,  transactions,  and  privi- 
lagtM  of  that  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be  fit  to 
liandle  that  part:  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  I 
YetthitlwiUtay.in 


positively  and  resolutely ;  that  it  is  impossible  at 
elective  monarchy  should  be  so  free  and  absolols 
as  an  hereditary ;  no  more  than  it  is  possible  kit 
a  father  to  have  so  full  power  and  interest  in  an 
adoptive  son  as  in  a  natural ;  **  quia  naturalis  ob- 
ligatio  fortior  civili."  And  again,  that  received 
maxim  is  almost  unshaken  and  infallible ;  **  Nil 
magis  nature  consentaneum  est,  quam  ut  ilsdem 
modis  res  dissolvantur,  quibus  constituuntur.** 
So  that  if  the  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  some- 
what in  the  election,  you  cannot  make  them  nulls 
or  ciphers  in  the  privation  or  translation.  And  if 
it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  opinion  for  tiie 
pope,  emperor,  and  elective  kings;  it  is  true,  itis 
a  dangerous  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  a  dangerous 
opinion,  to  such  personal  popes,  emperors,  or 
elective  kings,  as  shall  transcend  their  limits,  and 
become  tyrannical.  But  it  is  a  safe  and  soond 
opinion  for  their  sees,  empires,  and  kingdoms; 
and  for  themselves  also,  if  they  be  wise;  *'  pleni^ 
tudo  potestatis  est  plenitude  tempestatis."  Bat 
the  chief  cause  why  I  do  not  search  into  this 
point  is,  because  I  need  it  not.  And  in  handling 
the  right  of  a  war,  I  am  not  willing  to  intermix 
matter  doubtful  with  that  which  is  out  of  doobt. 
For  as  in  capital  causes,  wherein  but  one  man*s 
life  is  in  question,  •'  in  favorem  vits"  the  evidence 
ought  to  be  clear;  so  much  more  in  a  judf- 
ment  upon  a  war,  which  is  capital  to  thousands. 
I  suppose  therefore  the  worst,  that  the  offensive 
war  upon  Bohemia  had  been  unjust;  and  then 
make  the  case,  which  is  no  sooner  made  than  re- 
solved ;  if  it  be  made  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly 
and  perspicuously.  It  is  this  **  in  thesi.'*  An  offen- 
sive war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  in  the  aggres- 
sor ;  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  carrietb 
the  defendant  to  assail  and  invade  the  ancient  and 
indubitate  patrimony  of  the  first  aggressor,  who 
is  now  turned  defendant ;  shall  he  sit  down  and  not 
put  himself  in  defence!  Or  if  he  be  dispossessed, 
shall  he  not  make  a  war  for  the  recovery  !  No 
man  is  so  poor  of  judgment  as  will  affirm  it.  The 
castle  of  Cadmus  was  taken,  and  the  city  of 
Thebes  itself  invested  by  Phoebidas  the  Lac^s- 
monian,  insidiously,  and  in  violation  of  leagve; 
the  process  of  this  action  drew  on  a  re-surprise  of 
the  castle  by  the  Thebans,  a  recovery  of  the 
town,  and  a  current  of  the  war  even  unto  the  walls 
of  Sparta.  I  demand,  was  the  defence  of  the  eity 
of  Sparta,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans  oot 
of  the  Laconian  territories,  unjust  1  The  sharing 
of  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  lieth 
upon  the  river  of  Adda,  by  the  Venetians,  upon 
contract  with  the  French,  was  an  ambitious  and 
unjust  purchase.  This  wheel  set  on  going,  did 
pour  a  war  upon  the  Venetians  with  such  a  tem- 
pest, as  Padua  and  Trevigi  were  taken  from  itoB, 
and  all  their  dominions  upon  the  continent  of  Italy 
abandoned,  and  they  confined  within  the  tah 
waters.  Will  any  man  say,  that  the  memonbls 
reeoreiy  and  defence  of  Padrn,  wben  the  gendt* 
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mm  of  Venice,  mroted  to  the  wars,  cot  of  the 
kife  of  their  couDtry,  became  brave  and  martial 
Ihe  first  day,  and  bo  likewise  the  re-edeption  of 
Tkvrigi,  and  the  rest  of  their  dominions,  was  mai- 
tw  of  semple,  whether  jnst  or  no,  becanse  it  had 
•owvo  firom  a  qoanel  ill  begun  %  The  war  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbin,  nephew  to  Pope  Julius  the  Second, 
whea  he  made  himself  head  of  the  Spanish  muti- 
■em,  was  as  unjust  as  unjust  might  be;  a  sup- 
port of  desperate  rebels;  an  invasion  of  St.  Peter's 
paSrioiony,  and  what  you  will.  The  race  of  this 
war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  ITrbin  itself,  which  was 
tbs  duke's  undoubted  right ;  yet,  in  this  case,  no 
penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him  never 
■0  stnit  penance  to  expiate  his  first  offence, 
wottld  have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over  the 
panait  of  his  right  for  Urbin ;  which,  after,  he 
praaperously  re-obtained,  and  hath  transmitted  to 
kis  femily  yet  until  this  day.  Nothing  more  un- 
Jasl  than  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
88  upon  our  seas :  for  our  land  was  holy  land  to 
tkem,  they  might  not  touch  it ;  shall  I  say,  there- 
ftia,  that  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  or  Galea,  after- 
wards,  was  unjust  I  There  be  thousands  of  ex- 
amples; '«utor  in  re  non  dubia  exemplis  non 
neeeasariisf'  the  reason  is  plain;  wars  are  ««vin- 
dietw,'*  revenges,  reparations.  But  revenges  are 
not  infinite,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
ftfst  wrong  or  damage.  And,  therefore,  when  a 
valontary  offensive  war,  by  the  design  or  fortune 
of  the  war,  is  turned  to  a  necessary  defensive 
war,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  changed,  and  it 
ia  a  aew  act  to  begin.  For  the  particular  actions 
of  war,  though  they  are  complicate  in  fact,  yet 
they  are  separate  and  distinct  in  right :  like  to 
croaa  suits  in  civil  pleas,  which  are  sometimes 
kolh  just.  But  this  is  so  clear,  as  needeth  no 
fcrtfaer  to  be  insisted  upon.  And  yet  if  in  things 
•0  elflsr,  it  were  fit  to  speak  of  more  or  less  clear 
in  oar  present  cause,  it  is  tlie  more  clear  on  our 
part,  becanse  the  possession  of  Bohemia  is  settled 
with  tlie  emperor.  For  though  it  be  true,  that 
••aoB  dator  eompensatio  injuriarum  ;'*  yet  were 
thiwi  somewhat  more  colour  to  detain  the  Palati- 
Mla,  as  in  ths  nature  of  a  recovery,  in  value  or 
aooqieosation,  if  Bohemia  had  been  lost,  or  were 
atfU  the  stage  of  war.    Of  this,  therefore,  I  speak 

As  for  the  title  of  proscription  or  for- 
wherein  the  emperor,  upon  the  matter, 

(udge  and  party,  and  hath  justiced 
elf,  God  forbid  but  that  it  should  well  endure 
aa  appeal  to  a  war.  For  certainly  the  court  of 
hsawn  is  as  well  a  chancery  to  save  and  debar 
Ibiftltares,  as  a  court  of  common  law  to  decide 
lights ;  and  there  would  be  work  enough  in  Ger- 
■any,  Italy,  and  other  parts,  if  imperial  forfeit- 
ana  slumld  go  for  good  titles. 

Tbvs  much  for  the  first  ground  of  war  with 
Spaia,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  plaint  for  the  re- 
aatary  of  the  Palatinate :  omitting  here  that  which 
aiigirt  ha  the  seed  of  a  larger  disoonrsey  and  is 


verified  by  a  number  of  examples ;  that  whatso- 
ever is  gained  by  an  abusive  treaty,  ought  to  be 
restored  «Mn  integrum:''  as  we  see  the  daily 
experience  of  this  in  civil  pleas;  for  the  images 
of  great  things  are  best  seen  contracted  into  small 
glasses:  we  see,  I  say,  that  all  pretorian  courts, 
if  any  of  the  parties  be  entertained  or  laid  asleep, 
under  pretence  of  arbitrement  or  accord,  and  that 
the  other  party,  during  that  time,  doth  cautelously 
get  the  start  and  advantage  at  common  law, 
though  it  be  to  judgment  and  execution ;  yet  the 
pretorian  court  will  set  back  all  things  *«  in  statu 
quo  prius,'*  no  respect  had  to  such  eviction  or 
dispossession.  Lastly,  let  there  be  no  mistaking ; 
as  if  when  I  speak  of  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  I  meant,  that  it  must  be  **  in  linoa 
fecta,'*  upon  that  place:  for  look  into  t^jus 
feciale,**  and  all  examples,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  without  scruple,  that  after  a  legation  **  ad  rps 
repetendas,"  and  a  refusal,  and  a  denunciation  or 
indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is  no  more  confined  to 
the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large 
and  to  choice,  as  to  the  particular  conducing 
designs,  as  opportunities  and  advantages  shall 
invite. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  second  ground  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  we  have  set  it  down  to  be,  a  just 
fear  of  the  subversion  of  our  civil  estate.  So, 
then,  the  war  is  not  for  the  Palatinate  only,  but  for 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  our  king,  our  prince, 
our  nation,  all  that  we  have.  Wherein  two  things 
are  to  be  proved :  The  one,  that  a  just  fear,  with- 
out an  actual  invasion  or  offence,  is  a  suflScient 
ground  of  a  war,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  true 
defensive :  the  other,  that  we  have  towards  Spain 
cause  of  just  fear;  I  say,  just  fear:  for  as  the 
civilians  do  well  define,  that  the  legal  fear  is 
«*  Justus  metus  qui  cad  it  in  constantem  virum*'  in 
private  causes:  so  there  is  '^Justus  metus  qui 
cadit  in  constantem  senatum,  in  causa  publica;*' 
not  out  of  umbrages,  light  jealousies,  apprehen- 
sions afar  off,  but  out  of  clear  foresight  of  immi- 
nent danger. 

Goncerning  the  former  proposition,  it  is  good 
to  hear  what  time  saith.  Thucydides,  in  his 
inducement  to  his  story  of  the  great  war  of 
Peloponnesus,  sets  down  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
true  cause  of  that  war  was  the  overgrowing  great* 
ness  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  fear  tliat  the 
Lacedaemonians  stood  in  thereby ;  and  doth  not 
doubt  to  call  it,  a  necessity  imposed  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  a  war;  which  are  the  words 
of  a  mere  defensive:  adding  that  the  other  causes 
were  but  specious  and  popular.  *«Verissimam 
quidem,  sed  minime  sermone  celebratam,  arbitror 
extitisse  belli  causam,  Athenienses,  magnoseffee- 
tos  et  Lacedemoniis  formidolosos,  necessitatem 
illis  imposuisse  bellandi:  que  autem  propalam 
ferebantur  utrinque  causae,  istae  fuerant,  &c** 
•«  The  truest  cause  of  this  war,  though  least  voiced, 
I  conceive  to  h ive  been  this;  that  the  Athenisos 
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Mb;  growB  great,  to  die  terror  of  tho  Lacedv- 
Bonifins,  did  impose  upon  them  a  neeeenty  of  a 
war :  but  the  cauaee  that  went  abroad  hi  speech 
were  these,  fte."  Solpitias  Galba,  eonsal,  when 
he  peranaded  the  Romans  to  a  prarentive  war, 
with  ^e  later  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  in  regard 
ef  the  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  then 
on  foot,  and  his  designs  to  ruin  some  of  the 
confederates  of  the  Romans,  confidently  saith, 
that  they  who  took  that  for  an  ofiensive  war,  an- 
derstood  not  the  state  of  the  queslioB.  ••  ignorare 
Tidemini  mihi,  Qoirites,  non,  atrum  bellom  an 
pacem  habeatis,  tos  oonsoli,  neqae  enim  libemm 
id  Tobis  permittet  Philippus,  qui  terra  manque 
ingens  helium  molitur,  sed  utrum  in  Macedoniam 
legiones  transportetis,  an  hostem  in  Italiaro 
leoipiatis."  **  Te  seem  to  me,  ye  Romans,  not  to 
miderstand,  that  the  consultation  before  you  is  not, 
whether  you  shall  hare  war  or  peace,  for  Philip 
will  take  order  you  shall  be  no  choosers,  who 
prepareth  a  mighty  war  both  by  land  and  sea,  but 
whether  you  shall  transport  the  war  into  Macedon, 
or  receire  it  into  Italy.*'  Antiochus,  when  he 
incited  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  at  that  time  in 
league  with  the  Romans,  to  join  with  him  in  war 
against  them,  setteth  before  him  a  just  fear  of  the 
orerspreading  greatness  of  the  Romans  comparing 
it  to  a  fire  that  continually  took,  and  spread  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom:  ** Venire  Romanes  ad 
omnia  regna  tollenda,  ut  nullum  usquam  orbis 
terrarum  nisi  Romanum  imperium  esset;  Philip- 
pum  et  Nabin  ezpugnatos,  se  tertium  peti;  ut 
quisqoe  proximus  ab  oppresso  sit,  per  omnes  Tclut 
i'ontinens  incendiuro  penrasurum:"  ««That  the 
Romans  came  to  poll  down  all  kingdoms,  and  to 
make  the  state  of  Rome  a  universal  monarchy; 
that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  already  ruinated,  and 
now  was  his  turn  to  be  assailed ;  so  that,  as  every 
state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was  oppressed,  so 
the  fire  perpetually  graxed."  Wherein  it  is  well 
to  be  noted,  that  towards  ambitious  states,  which 
are  noted  to  aspire  to  great  monarchies,  and  to  seek 
upon  all  occasions  to  enlarge  their  dominions, 
*•  crescunt  argumenta  justi  metus;*'  all  particular 
fears  do  grow  and  multiply  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  general  courses  and  practice  of  such 
states.  Therefore,  in  deliberations  of  war  against 
ilie  Turk,  it  hath  been  often,  with  grreat  judgment, 
HMintained,  that  Christian  princes  and  states  haTs 
always  a  sufficient  ground  of  invasiTe  war  against 
tne  enemy ;  not  for  cause  of  religion,  but  upon  a 
just  fear;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  fundamental  law 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  that  they  may,  without  any 
other  provocation,  make  war  upon  Christendom 
fbr  the  propagation  of  their  law ;  so  that  there 
lietii  upon  ftie  Christians  a  perpetual  fisar  of  a 
war,  hanging  over  their  heads,  from  them ;  and 
therefore  they  may  at  all  times,  as  they  think  good, 
l»e  upon  the  prevention.  Demosthenes  exposeth  to 
scorn  wars  which  are  not  preventive,  comparing 
ibow  that  Bake  thsB  to  eemitty  fUlowt  la  a 


fbncing-sehool,  diat  never  ward  till  ttie  blow  b« 
past :  **  Ut  barl>ari  pogiles  dimicare  solans,  ita-vw 
helium  geritis  cum  Philippo:  ex  his  eniBi  ia»  fil 
ictus  est,  ictni  semper  inhaiet;  qood  si  ens  alibi 
verberes,  illo  menus  transfert;  ietnm  antam  d»> 
pellere,  aut  prospioersy  neque  scit  nequs  vnlL** 
•*  As  country  fellows  use  to  do  when  thej  play  at 
wasters,  such  a  kind  of  war  do  yon«  Atheniuii 
make  with  Philip ;  for  with  them  he  that  geli  • 
blow  straight  falleth  to  ward,  when  the  blow  is 
passed ;  and  if  you  strike  him  in  another  phesi 
thither  goes  his  hand  likewise :  bat  to  put  by,  or 
foresee  a  blow,  they  neither  have  the  akill,  nor  tha 
will." 

CHnias  the  Candiaut  in  Plato,  speaks  desp^^ 
rately  and  wildly,  as  if  there  were  no  saeh  fkimg 
aa  peace  between  nations;  but  that  every  nation 
expecta  but  his  advantage  to  war  upon  anotbsr. 
But  yet  in  that  exceea  of  speech  there  is  that 
much  that  may  have  a  civil  conatruction ;  nameiyt 
that  every  state  ought  to  stand  upon  its  gnard»  and 
rather  prevent  than  be  prevented  •  His  woida  avi| 
'*  Quam  rem  fere  vocant  pacem,  nudum  et  inane 
nomen  est;  revera  aotem  oronibusy  adverans  om- 
nes  civitates,  helium  aempitemum  perdaiat.'* 
*•  That  which  men  for  the  most  part  call  peace,  is 
but  a  naked  and  empty  name ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  there  ia  ever  between  all  estates  a  secret  war*** 
I  know  well  thia  speech  ia  the  objection  and  not 
the  decision,  and  that  it  ia  alter  refuted ;  bnt  yel, 
as  I  said  before,  it  beara  thus  much  of  trath,  thai 
if  that  general  malignity,  and  predisposition  ts 
war,  which  he  untruly  figureth  to  be  in  all  nations, 
be  produced  and  extended  to  a  juat  fear  of  being 
oppreesed,  then  it  is  no  mors  a  tme  peaoei  bol  a 
name  of  a  peace. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  Iphicrates  the  Athenian* 
it  demands  not  so  much  towards  a  war  as  a  Jwt 
fear,  but  rather  cometh  near  the  opinion  ef 
Clinias;  as  if  there  were  ever  amongst  nationa  a 
brooding  of  a  war,  and  that  there  is  no  ears  leagM 
but  impuissance  to  do  hurt.  For  he,  in  the  tienlf 
of  peace  with  the  Lacedsmoniana,  apeaketb  plain 
language;  telling  them,  there  could  be  no  Ins 
and  aecure  peace,  except  the  Laeedgmoniani 
yielded  to  thoee  things,  which  being  granted*  It 
would  be  no  longer  in  their  power  to  hart  the 
Atheniana,  though  they  would :  and  to  any  I 
if  one  mark  it  well,  this  waa  in  all  nemoiy  1 
main  piece  of  wisdom,  in  strong  and 
counsels,  to  be  in  perpetnal  watch,  that  the  i 
about  them  ahould  neither  by  approneh,  nor  hf 
increase  of  dominion,  nor  by  raining  oonfedsinlH^ 
nor  by  blocking  of  trade,  nor  by  any  the  Ukn 
meana,  have  it  in  their  power  to  hurt  or  vaaof  the 
atatee  they  serve ;  and  whensoever  any  aacheaMS 
did  but  appear,  straightways  te  bny  it  out  witli  a 
war,  and  never  take  up  peace  at  credit  and  open 
intereat.  It  ia  so  memonble,  as  it  is  yel  •■  fiMh 
as  if  it  wers  dona  yeetsrday,  how  tiial  trhunvims 
of  kings*  Heniy  the  Elghtk  of  r 
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te  FIrat  of  Fnnee,  Bud  ChtdM  die  Fiftti,  emperor 
WMd  King  of  Spain,  were  in  their  timet  bo  prori- 
4mttf  M  eeaiee  a  palm  of  groaod  coald  be  gotten 
kf  either  of  the  ttuee,  bat  that  the  other  two 
weald  be  eaie  to  do  their  beet,  to  aet  the  balanoe 
ef  Bnrape  upright  again.  And  the  like  diligenee 
was  naed  in  the  age  before  by  that  league,  where- 
with Gkiiceiaffdine  beginneth  faia  atory,  and  maketh 
it,  •■  it  were,  the  ealendar  of  the  good  days  of 
lady,  which  waa  eontracted  between  Ferdinando, 
King  of  Naplea,  Lerenso  of  Medici,  Potentate  of 
Florence,  and  Lodorico  Sforsa,  Duke  of  Milan, 
toigned  ehieAy  againat  the  growing  power  of  the 
Veiniane;  but  jret  ao,  aa  the  eoafederatea  had  a 
fffpetnal  eye  one  upon  another,  that  none  of  them 
ihoald  oTertop.  To  conclude,  thwefore ;  howao- 
•tar  Bome  aehoofanen,  otherwise  rererend  men, 
fttt  ftter  to  guide  penkniTCS  than  awords,  aeem 
pneiBely  to  atand  upon  it,  that  erery  ofTeneiTe 
war  meet  be  «*altio,"  a  rerenge,  that  presuppoeeth 
•  precedent  aaaanlt  or  injury ;  yet  neither  do  they 
d»Band  to  thie  point,  which  we  now  handle,  of  a 
jMt  ter;  neither  are  they  of  authority  to  judge 
Ihli  qneelton  against  all  the  preoedents  of  time. 
For,  certainly,  as  long  as  men  are  men,  the  aona,  as 
te  poetB  allude,  of  Prometheoa,  and  not  of  £pime- 
thana,  and  aa  long  as  reason  is  reason,  a  just  fear 
viU  be  a  jnet  cause  of  a  prerentiTe  war;  but 
•apeeially  if  it  be  part  of  the  ease,  that  there  be  a 
waAm  that  is  manifestly  detected  to  aspire  to 
■BBirrhy  and  new  acqueet;  then  other  atatea, 
■unmdly,  cannot  be  justly  accused  for  not  staying 
ftr  the  first  blow;  or  for  not  accepting  P<Jy- 
yham«B*B  courtesy,  to  be  Ihe  last  that  shall  be 
eaini  up. 

Nay,  I  obeenre  farther,  that  in  that  passage  of 
Flato  which  I  cited  before,  and  eren  in  the  tonet 
of  that  person  that  beareth  the  reeoWing  part,  and 
■ot  the  objecting  part,  a  juat  fear  is  justified  for  a 
BnBB  ef  an  inrasire  war,  though  the  aame  fear 
ysceed  not  from  the  fiuilt  of  the  foreign  etate  to 
be  aaBatled:  for  it  is  there  insinuated,  that  if  a 
» out  of  the  distemper  of  their  own  body,  do 
aadition  and  intoatine  troublee  to  break  out 
themselves,  they  may  discharge  thmr 
ewa  ill  hamoura  upon  a  foreign  war  for  a  cure. 
Aad  thia  kind  of  cure  was  tendered  by  Jasper 
Coligni,  Admiral  of  France,  to  Charles  the  NinA, 
te  Fkeach  king,  when  by  a  Tiye  and  forcible  per- 
MBHen  he  mored  him  to  a  war  apon  Flanden,  for 
the  better  extinguishment  of  the  ctril  ware  of 
Fkanee;  but  neitfaer  was  that  counael  prosperous; 
■BJthiy  will  I  maintain  that  poaition:  for  I  will 
Mm  art  politica  againat  ethica;  eepecially  for 

t  trae  ethica  are  but  aa  a  handmaid  to  dinnity 

religion.    Surely  St  Thomaa,  who  had  the 

;  heart  of  the  Bchod  dirinea,  bendetfa  chiefly 

irfa  fliyle  against  tfie  depraved  pasiloBS  which 

pi  in  making  wars,  apeeking  oat  of  St  Augu»> 

II  «« Noeendl  eapiditaB,  alciacendi  craddHaa, 
I  el  ifliplaBabilis  BaimoBt  footas  rebe^ 


landi,  libido  dominandi,  et  si  que  sunt  similia, 
bee  sunt  qu«  in  bellis  jure  culpaatur."  And  the 
same  St  Thomas  in  his  own  text,  defining  of  the 
just  cauBee  of  a  war,  doth  leave  it  upon  very 
general  terms :  **  Requiiitur  ad  helium  causa  Justa, 
ut  sdlieet  illi,  qui  impugnantur,  propter  aliquam 
culpam  impugnationem  mereanter :"  for  **  impug- 
natio culpa"  is  afar  more  general  word  than «« ultiu 
iiq uris."  And  thua  much  for  the  first  proposition, 
of  the  second  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain :  namely, 
that  a  just  fear  is  a  just  cause  of  a  war;  and  that 
a  preventive  war  is  a  true  defensive. 

The  second  or  minor  proposition  was  this ;  that 
this  lungdom  hath  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow 
from  Spain.  Wherein  it  is  true,  that  feare  are 
ever  seen  in  dimmer  lights  than  facte.  And,  on 
the  other  side,  feara  use,  many  timea,  to  be  repre- 
aented  in  such  an  imaginary  fashion,  as  they 
rather  daazle  men's  eyes  than  open  them:  and 
therefore  I  will  speak  in  that  manner  which  the 
subject  requires;  that  is,  probably,  and  mode- 
rately, and  briefly.  Neither  will  I  deduce  these 
feara  to  present  occurrences;  but  point  only  at 
general  grounda,  leaving  the  leat  to  more  aecret 
oouneels. 

Is  it  nothing,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  en- 
larged the  bounds  thereof  within  this  last  sixscore 
yeara,  much  more  than  the  Ottoman's  %  I  speak 
not  of  matohes  or  anions,  but  of  arms,  occupa- 
tions, invasions.  Granada,  Naples,  Milan,  Por- 
togal,  the  East  and  West  Indies;  all  these  are 
actaal  additions  to  that  crown.  They  had  a  mind 
to  French  Britein,  the  lower  part  of  Picardy,  and 
Piedmont;  but  they  have  let  fall  their  bit  They 
have,  to  this  day,  such  a  hovering  possession  of 
the  Valtoline,  as  a  hobby  hath  over  a  lark :  and 
the  Palatinate  is  in  Uieir  talons :  so  that  nothing 
is  more  manifest,  than  that  this  nation  of  Spain 
runs  a  race  still  of  empire,  when  all  other  states 
of  Christendom  stand  in  effect  at  a  stay.  Look 
then  a  little  farther  into  the  titles  whereby  they 
have  acquired,  and  do  now  hold  theee  new  por- 
tions of  their  crown ;  and  you  will  find  them  of 
so  many  varieties,  and  auch  natnrea,  to  speak  with 
due  respect,  as  may  appear  to  be  easily  minted, 
and  auch  as  can  hardly  at  any  time  be  wanting. 
And,  therefore,  so  many  new  conqneste  and  pur- 
chases, so  many  strokee  of  the  alarm  bell  of  fear 
and  awaking  to  other  nations;  and  the  facility  of 
the  titles,  which  hand-over-httd  have  served  their 
tarn,  doth  ring  the  peal  so  much  the  aharper  and 
louder. 

Shall  we  descend  from  their  gmoeral  disposition 
to  enlarge  their  dominions,  to  their  particular  dis- 
position and  eye  of  appetite  which  they  have  had 
towaida  na :  they  have  now  twice  sought  to  im* 
patroniae  themselves  of  this  kingdom  of  England  $ 
once  by  marriage  with  Queen  Mary;  and  the 
second  time  by  conquest  in  66,  when  their  foreea 
by  aea  and  hood  were  not  inferior  to  thoee  they 
now.  And  at  that  time  b  66,  the  UMinsel 
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nod  desi^  of  S|>aiD  was  by  many  advertisements 
rerealed  and  laid  open  to  be,  that  they  fonnd  the 
war  upon  the  Low  Coantries  so  churlish  and 
longsome,  as  they  grew  then  to  a  resolution,  that 
as  long  as  England  stood  in  a  state  to  succour 
those  countries,  they  should  but  consume  them- 
selves in  an  endless  war :  and  therefore  there  was 
no  other  way  but  to  assail  and  depress  England, 
which  was  as  a  back  of  steel  to  the  Flemings. 
And  who  can  warrant,  I  pray,  that  the  same 
counsel  and  design  will  not  return  again)  So  as 
we  are  in  a  strange  dilemma  of  danger :  for  if  we 
suffer  the  Flemings  to  be  ruined,  they  are  our  out- 
work, and  we  shall  remain  naked  and  dismantled : 
if  we  succour  them  strongly,  as  is  fit,  and  set 
them  upon  their  feet,  and  do  not  withal  weaken 
Spain,  we  hazard  to  change  the  scene  of  the  war, 
and  turn  it  upon  Ireland  or  England :  like  unto 
rheums  and  defluxions,  which,  if  you  apply  a 
strong  repurcussive  to  the  place  affected,  and  do 
not  take  away  the  cause  of  the  disease,  will  shift 
and  fall  straightways  to  another  joint  or  place. 
They  have  also  twice  invaded  Ireland ;  once  under 
the  pope's  banner,  when  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Lord  Gray:  and  after  in  their  own  name, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Lord  Mountjoy. 
80  as  let  this  suffice  for  a  taste  of  their  disposition 
towards  us.  But  it  will  be  said,  this  is  an  alma- 
nack for  the  old  year;  since  88  all  hath  been 
well ;  Spain  hath  not  assailed  this  kingdom,  how- 
soever by  two  several  invasions  from  us  mightily 
provoked.  It  is  true:  but  then  consider,  that 
immediately  after  88,  they  were  embroiled  for  a 
grreat  time  in  the  protection  of  the  league  of 
France,  whereby  they  had  their  hands  full ;  after 
being  brought  extreme  low  by  their  vast  and  con- 
tinual embracements,  they  were  enforced  to  be 
quiet  that  they  might  take  breath,  and  do  repara^ 
tions  upon  their  former  wastes.  But  now  of  late, 
things  seem  to  come  apace  to  their  former  estate ; 
nay,  with  far  greater  disadvantage  to  us;  for  now 
that  they  have  almost  continued,  and,  as  it  were, 
arched  their  dominions  from  Milan,  by  the  Valto- 
line,  and  Palatinate,  to  the  Low  Countries,  we 
see  how  they  thirst  and  pant  after  the  utter  ruin 
of  those  states ;  having  in  contempt  almost  the 
German  nation,  and  doubting  liule  opposition, 
except  it  come  from  England :  whereby  either  we 
must  suffer  the  Dutch  to  be  rained,  to  our  own 
manifest  prejudice;  or  put  it  upon  the  hasard  I 
spake  of  before,  that  Spain  will  cast  at  the  fairest 
Neither  is  the  point  of  internal  danger,  which 
flrroweth  upon  us,  to  be  forgotten ;  this,  that  the 
pHrty  of  the  Papists  in  England  are  become  more 
knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain  and 
amongst  themselves,  than  they  have  been.  Where- 
in  again  comes  to  be  remembered  the  case  of  88 : 
for  dien  also  it  appeared  by  divers  secret  letters,  that 
the  design  of  Spain  was,  for  somo  years,  before  the 
invasion  attempted,  to  prepare  a  party  in  this  king- 
dom to  adhere  to  the  foreigner  at  his  oomtng. 


And  they  bragged,  that  they  doabted  not  to  i 
and  lay  asleep  the  queen  and  council  of  Englaad* 
as  to  have  any  fear  of  the  party  of  Papists  hers; 
for  that  they  knew,  they  said,  the  stale  would  bst 
cast  the  eye  and  look  about  to  see  whether  thera 
were  any  eminent  head  of  that  party,  under  whom 
it  might  unite  itself;  and  finding  none  worth  the 
thinldng  on,  the  state  would  rest  secoie  and  take 
no  apprehension :  whereas  they  meant,  they  said* 
to  take  a  course  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  par- 
ticulars by  reconcilements,  and  confessions,  and 
secret  promises,  and  cared  not  for  any  head  of 
party.  And  this  was  the  trae  reason  why,  afier 
that  the  seminaries  began  to  blossom,  and  to  make 
missions  into  England,  which  was  about  the  thrs^ 
and-twentieth  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  at  what 
time  also  was  the  firat  suspicion  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  then,  and  not  before,  grew  the  sharp  and 
severe  laws  to  be  made  against  the  Papists.  And 
therefore  the  Papists  may  do  well  to  change  their 
thanks ;  and  whereas  they  thank  Spain  for  their 
favoura,  to  thank  them  for  their  perils  and  miseries, 
if  they  should  fall  upon  them :  for  that  nothinf 
ever  made  their  case  so  ill  as  the  doubt  of  th« 
greatness  of  Spain,  which  adding  reason  of  stale 
to  matter  of  conscience  and  religion,  did  whet  ths 
laws  against  them.  And  this  case  also  seemeth, 
in  some  sort,  to  return  again  at  this  time ;  exoepi 
the  clemency  of  his  majesty,  and  the  state,  de 
superabound ;  as,  for  my  part,  I  do  wish  it  should ; 
and  that  the  proceedings  towards  them  may  rather 
tend  to  security,  and  providence,  and  point  of 
state,  than  to  persecution  for  religion*  But  Is 
conclude ;  these  tilings  briefly  touched,  my  senrs 
as  in  a  subject  conjectural  and  future,  for  to  repr»- 
sent  how  just  cause  of  fear  this  kingdom  may 
have  towards  Spain :  omitting,  as  I  said  before, 
all  present  and  more  secret  occurrences. 

The  third  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain,  I  havs 
set  down  to  be,  a  just  fear  of  the  subversioD  of 
our  church  and  religion:  which  needeth  litde 
speech.  For  if  this  war  be  a  defensive,  as  I  hmn 
proved  it  to  be,  no  man  will  doubt,  that  a  defen- 
sive war  against  a  foreigner  for  religion  is  lawfbL 
Of  an  offensive  war  there  is  more  dispute.  And 
yet  in  that  instance  of  the  war  for  the  Holy  Land 
and  sepulchre,  I  do  wonder  sometimes,  that  the 
schoolmen  want  words  to  defend  that  which  St. 
Bernard  wanted  words  to  commend.  But  I,  that 
in  this  little  extract  of  a  treatise  do  omit  things 
necessary,  am  not  to  handle  things  unneoessaiy* 
No  man,  I  say,  will  doubt,  but  if  the  pope,  or 
King  of  Spain,  would  demand  of  us  to  forsake  oar 
religion  upon  pain  of  a  war,  it  were  as  unjust  a 
demand,  as  the  Pereians  made  to  the  Grecians  of 
land  and  water;  or  the  Ammonites  to  the  Israel- 
ites of  their  right  eyes.  And  we  see  all  the 
heathen  did  style  their  defensive  wars,  «« pro  aris 
et  focis  ;*'  placing  their  altera  before  their  hearths. 
So  that  it  is  in  vain  of  this  to  speak  farther.  Only 
this  is  true;  that  the  fear  of  the  subvenioD  of  e« 
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Mligion  from  Spain  it  tlie  more  Just,  for  that  all 
'  Catholie  prineea  and  statea  content  and  con- 
tbemaelTea  to  maintain  their  religion  within 
own  dominiona^  and  meddle  not  with  the 
■objMta  of  other  atatea;  whereaa  the  practice  of 
i  hath  been,  both  in  Charles  the  Fifth's  time, 
in  the  time  of  the  league  in  France,  by  war ; 
and  now  with  ua,  by  conditiona  of  treaty,  to  inter- 
aaddle  with  foreign  atatea,  and  to  declare  them- 
■ri^es  protectora-general  of  the  party  of  Catholica, 
throngii  the  world.    As  if  the  crown  of  Spain  had 

•  little  of  thia,  that  they  would  plant  the  pope's 
Inwa  by  anna,  aa  the  Ottomans  do  the  law  of 
Mahomet.  Thus  much  concerning  the  first  main 
point  of  justifying  the  quarrel,  if  the  king  shall 
•Bter  into  a  war;  for  this  that  I  hare  said,  and  all 
thai  followeth  to  be  aaid,  is  but  to  show  what  he 
aay  do. 

Tlie  second  main  part  of  that  I  have  propounded 
to  apeak  of,  ia  the  balance  of  forces  between  Spain 
wad,  na.  And  this  also  tendeth  to  no  more,  but 
what  the  king  may  do.  For  what  he  may  do  is 
af  two  kinds :  what  he  may  do  as  just;  and  what 
1m  nay  do  aa  posaible.  Of  the  oue  I  have  already 
■poken ;  of  the  other  I  am  now  to  speak.  I  said, 
Bftin  was  no  auch  giant;  and  yet,  if  he  were  a 
giBBtt  it  will  be  but  aa  it  was  between  David  and 
CMtath,  for  «« God  is  on  our  aide."  But  to  leave 
•Q  argumenta  that  are  supernatural,  and  to  speak 
in  •  human  and  politic  sense,  I  am  led  to  think 
tfial  Spain  ia  no  overmatch  for  England,  by  that 
whioh  leadeth  all  men ;  that  is,  experience  and 
iwoB  And  with  experience  I  will  begin,  for 
than  all  reaaon  beginneth. 

It  it  fortune,  shall  we  think,  that,  in  all  actiona 
of  war  or  anna,  great  and  small,  which  have  hap- 
ptntd  these  many  years,  ever  since  Spain  and 
England  have  had  any  thing  to  debate  one  with 
ikB  other,  the  English  upon  all  encountere  have 
ptrpetnally  come  off  with  honour,  and  the  better  1 
It  it  not  fortune,  sure ;  she  is  not  so  constant. 
lima  ia  aomewhat  in  the  nation  and  natural 
)  of  the  people,  or  aome  such  thing.  I  will 
I  a  brief  list  of  the  particulara  themaelvea  in 
IB  iiiatorical  truth,  no  ways  strouted,  nor  mada 
gMtter  by  language.  Thia  were  a  fit  speech,  yon 
will  tay,  for  a  general,  in  the  head  of  an  army, 
whea  they  were  going  to  battle :  yea ;  and  it  is 
■o  leaa  fit  apeech  to  be  spoken  in  the  head  of  a 
oooaeil,  upon  a  deliberation  of  entrance  into  a 
war.  Neither  apeak  I  this  to  disparage  the 
Spnniah  nation,  whom  I  take  to  be  of  the  best  sol- 
dint  in  Europe ;  but  that  aorteth  to  our  honour. 
If  wa  atill  have  had  the  better  hand. 

In  the  year  1578,  waa  that  famous  Lammas  day, 
which  buried  the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Ana- 
tritt  himaelf  not  aurviving  long  after.  Don  John 
hting  tnperior  in  forcea,  aaaiated  by  the  Prince  of 
FMiiia«  Mondragon,  Manaell,  and  other,  the  beat 
•MnMandeia   of    Spain,   confident   of   victory, 

•  iMftd  the  aimy  of  tiM  Statet  near  Rimenanty 


bravely  and  furioualy  at  the  firat ;  but  after  a  fig^t 
maintained  by  the  apace  of  a  whole  day,  was  re- 
pulsed,  and  forced  to  a  retreat,  with  great  slaugh* 
ter  of  his  men;  and  the  course  of  his  farther 
enterprises  waa  wholly  arrested ;  and  this  chiefly 
by  the  prowess  and  virtue  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John 
Norris  and  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  colonels:  which 
troops  came  to  the  army  but  the  day  before,  ha- 
raased  with  a  long  and  wearisome  march ;  and,  aa 
it  is  left  for  a  memorable  circumstance  in  all 
stories,  the  soldiere  being  more  sensible  of  a  little 
heat  of  the  sun,  tlian  of  any  cold  fear  of  death, 
cast  away  their  armour  and  garments  from  them, 
and  fought  in  their  shirts :  and,  as  it  was  gene- 
rally  conceived,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Count  of 
Bossu  waa  slack  in  chargring  the  Spaniards  upon 
their  retreat,  this  fight  had  aorted  to  an  absolute 
defeat.  But  it  was  enough  to  chaatise  Don  John 
for  his  insidious  treaty  of  peace,  wheiewith  he 
had  abused  the  States  at  his  firat  coming.  And 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  besides  the  testimony  of 
all  stories,  may  be  the  better  ascribed  to  Uie  ser- 
vice of  the  English  and  Scottish,  by  comparison 
of  this  charge  near  Rimenant,  where  the  English 
and  Scottish  in  great  numbera  came  in  action,  witli 
the  like  charge  given  by  Don  John  half  a  year 
before  at  Glembloure,  where  the  success  waa  con- 
trary :  there  being  at  that  time  in  the  army  but  a 
handful  of  English  and  Scottish,  and  they  put  in 
disarray  by  the  horsemen  of  their  own  fellows. 

The  firat  dart  of  war  which  waa  thrown  from 
Spain  or  Rome  upon  the  realm  of  Ireland,  waa 
in  the  year  1580;  for  the  design  of  Stukely  blew 
over  into  Afric;  and  the  attempt  of  Saundera  and 
Fitz-Maurice  had  a  spice  of  madness.  In  that 
year  Ireland  was  invaded  by  Spanbh  and  Italian 
forces,  under  the  pope's  banner,  and  the  conduct 
of  San  Josepho,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred 
or  better,  which  landed  at  Smerwick  in  Kerry.  A 
poor  number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the 
pope's  use;  for  tlieir  design  waa  no  less;  but 
withal  they  brought  arms  fbr  five  thousand  men 
above  their  own  company,  intending  to  arm  ao 
many  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland.  And  their  purpose 
was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong  place  of  the  wild 
and  deaolaie  country,  and  there  to  neatle  till 
greater  succoure  came;  they  being  hastened  unto 
this  enterprise  upon  a  special  reaaon  of  state,  not 
proper  to  the  enterprise  itself;  which  waa  by  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  noise  thereof,  to 
trouble  the  council  of  England,  and  to  make  a 
division  of  certain  aids,  that  then  were  preparing 
from  hence  for  Uio  Low  Countries.  They  chose 
a  place  where  they  erected  a  fort,  which  they 
called  the  Fort  del  Or:  and  from  thence  they 
bolted  like  beasts  of  the  forest,  sometimes  into 
the  woods  and  faatneaaea,  and  aometiroes  back 
again  to  their  den.  Soon  after  aiege  was  laid 
to  the  fort  by  the  Lord  Gray,  then  deputy,  with  a 
amaller  number  than  thote  were  within  the  fort. 
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TeBtarouslj  indeed ;  but  haste  wm  made  to  attadc 
them  before  the  rebels  oaaie  in  to  them.  After  the 
siege  of  four  days  only,  and  two  or  three  sallies, 
with  loss  on  their  part,  they  that  should  have 
made  good  the  ibrt  for  some  months,  till  new 
saeeoura  came  from  Spain,  or  at  least  from  the 
rebels  of  Ireland,  yielded  up  themselyes  without 
conditions  at  the  end  of  those  four  days.  And  for 
that  they  were  not  in  the  English  army  enough  to 
keep  erery  man  a  prisoner,  and  for  that  also  the 
deputy  expected  instantly  to  be  assailed  by  the 
rebels ;  and,  again,  there  were  no  barks  to  throw 
them  into,  and  send  them  away  by  sea:  they 
were  all  put  to  the  sword;  with  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  afterwards  much  displeased. 

In  the  year  1582,  was  that  memorable  retreat 
of  Gaunt;  than  the  which  there  hath  not  been  an 
exploit  of  war  more  celebrated.  For  in  the  true 
judgment  of  men  of  war,  honourable  retreats  are 
no  ways  inferior  to  brare  charges ;  as  having  less 
of  fortune,  more  of  discipjine,  and  as  much  of 
valour.  There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred horse,  and  as  many  thousand  foot  English, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  charged  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  coming  upon  them  with  seven 
thousand  horse ;  besides  that  the  whole  army  of 
Spaniards  was  ready  to  march  on.  Nevertheless, 
Sir  John  Norris  maintained  a  retreat  without  dis- 
array, by  the  space  of  some  miles,  part  of  the  way 
champaign,  unto  the  city  of  Gaunt,  with  less  loss 
of  men  than  the  enemy :  the  Diike  of  Anjou,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  beholding  this  noble  action 
from  the  walls  of  Gaunt,  as  in  a  theatre,  with 
great  admiration. 

In  the  year  1586,  followed  the  prosperous  expe- 
dition of  Drake  and  Carlile  into  the  West  Indies, 
in  the  which  I  set  aside  the  taking  of  St.  Jago 
and  St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  as  surprises 
rather  than  encounters.  But  that  of  Carlhagena, 
where  the  Spaniards  had  warning  of  our  coming, 
and  had  put  themselves  in  their  full  strength,  was 
one  of  the  hottest  services,  and  most  dangerous 
assaulte  that  hath  been  known.  For  the  access 
to  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land,  between 
the  sea  on  the  one  part,  and  the  harbour  water  or 
inner  sea  on  the  other;  fortified  clean  over  with  a 
strong  rampier  and  barricade;  so  as  upon  the 
ascent  of  our  men,  they  had  both  great  (nrdnance 
and  small  shot,  that  thundered  and  showered  upon 
them  from  the  rampier  in  front,  and  from  the  gal- 
leys that  lay  at  sea  in  flank.  And  yet  they  forced 
the  passage,  and  won  the  town,  being  likewise 
very  well  manned.  As  for  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Fimncis  Drake,  in  the  year  1687,  for  the  destroy- 
ing of  the  Spanish  shipping  and  provision  upon 
their  own  coast;  as  I  cannot  say  that  there  inter> 
vened  in  that  enterprise  any  sharp  fight  or  en« 
oonnter;  so,  nevertheless,  it  did  strangely  dis- 
cover, either  that  Spain  is  very  weak  at  home,  or 
very  slow  to  move;  when  they  satered  a  small 
ies^,  of  English  to  make  a  hostile  invasion  or 


incnrsion  opon  their  havens  and  ftads,  frem  Cadii 
to  Capa  Sacra,  and  thence  to  Caseais;  and  to  fn^ 
sink,  and  carry  away  at  the  least,  ten  thousand  km 
of  their  great  shipping,  besides  Afty  or  sixty  of 
their  smaller  vessels ;  and  that  in  the  nght,  and 
under  the  favour  of  their  forts ;  and  almoat  nndsr 
the  eye  of  their  great  admiral,  the  best  commands 
of  Spain  by  sea,  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Craa* 
without  ever  being  dispated  with  by  any  fight  of 
importance.  I  remember  Drake,  in  the  vaantiag 
style  of  a  soldier,  would  call  this  enterprise,  Ihs 
singing  of  the  King  of  Spain's  beaid. 

The  enterprise  of  eighty-eight,  deeerretk  Is 
be  stood  upon  a  little  more  fully,  being  a  auiaslt 
of  time.  There  armed  from  Spain,  in  the  year 
1588,  the  greatest  navy  that  ever  swam  upon  tha 
sea:  for  though  there  have  been  far  greater  llesiB 
for  number,  yet  for  the  bulk  and  building  ef  Iha 
ships,  with  the  furniture  of  great  ordnance  and 
provisions,  never  the  like.  The  design  waa  Is 
make,  not  an  invasion  only,  but  an  utter  conquest 
of  this  kingdom.  The  number  of  vessels  weis 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  whereof  galliaases  and 
galleona  seventy-two  goodly  ships,  like  floatinf 
towers  or  casdes,  manned  with  thirty  thooaaad 
soldiers  and  marines.  This  navy  waa  the  pity 
ration  of  iive  whole  yeara,  at  the  least :  it  hm 
itself  also  upon  divine  assistance ;  for  it  reeeivad 
special  blessing  from  Pope  Sixtus,  and  waa  as- 
signed as  an  apostolical  mission  for  the  redaes- 
ment  of  Uiis  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  sss 
of  Rome.  And,  in  farther  token  of  this  holy  wiv> 
fare,  there  were  amongst  the  rest  of  these  shipSy 
twelve,  called  by  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostlsa» 
But  it  was  truly  conceived,  that  this  kingdom  of 
England  could  never  be  overwhelmed,  except  the 
land  waters  came  in  to  the  aea  tides.  Therefon 
was  there  also  in  readineas  in  Flandera,  a  mighty 
strong  army  of  land  forces,  to  the  number  of  filly 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  best  commander,  ncKt  tha 
French  king,  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  his  tima. 
These  were  designed  to  join  with  the  forces  at  asai 
there  being  prepared  a  number  of  flat-bottoaMi 
boats  to  transport  the  land  forcea,  under  the  wiif 
and  protection  of  the  great  navy.  For  they  maia 
no  account,  but  that  the  navy  ahould  be  ahaolili 
master  of  the  seas.  Againat  theao  foroea,  than 
were  prepared  on  our  part,  to  the  nnmber  of  new 
one  hundred  ships ;  not  so  great  of  balk,  indasd* 
but  of  a  more  nimble  motion,  and  mora  SBrviaa 
able :  besides  a  less  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  for  Hia 
custody  of  the  narrow  sees.  There  were  alao  in 
readiness  at  land  two  aimiea ;  beaides  other  feissai 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  dispersed  aBB«B|at 
the  coast  towns  in  the  southern  parte.  T\m  Swa 
armiea  were  appointed;  one  of  them  nnasisliif 
of  twenty-ive  thousand  horse  and  foot,  far  Iha 
repulsing  of  the  enemy  at  their  landing;  and  Iha 
ottier  of  twenty-ive  thouaand  for  aafegnapd  aod 
attsodanea  ahovt  the  court  and  tha  q«eatt*a  I 
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IWn  wwe  ■!■•  other  donnant  mntten  of  soldien 
Ihinighoai  all  parti  of  the  raalm,  that  were  pat 
ia  laaHinwiB,  hot  not  drawn  together.    The  two 
liwiia  were  aaaigiied   to  the  leading  of  two 
|ipanla«  nobla  peraona,  but  both  of  them  rather 
towrtiiat  and  aaaared  to  the  atate,  than  martial 
■aas  yei  lined  and  aaaiated  with  aubordinate 
wiiHiMlnfi   of  great  ezperienoe   and  ralour. 
Tkm  fi»Uiae  of  the  war  made  this  enterpriae  at 
tot  •  play  at  baaa.    The  Spaniah  navy  aet  forth 
out  of  the  Groyne  in  May,  and  waa  diaperaed  and 
driTeo  back  by  weather.    Our  nary  aet  forth 
aHMwhat  later  oat  of  Plymoath«  and  bare  up 
tarads  the  ooaat  of  Spain  to  haye  fought  with 
Iha  Spaniah  nayy ;  and  partly  by  reason  of  eon- 
twy  winda,  partly  upon  adyertiaemeDt  that  the 
SpMiarda  were  gone  backt  and  upon  some  doubt 
vbo  that  they  might  paaa  by  towards  the  eoaat  of 
Baffland,  whilst  we  were  seeking  them  afar  off, 
ntamed  likewiae  into  Plymouth  about  the  middle 
«f  Jnly     At  that  time  came  more  confident  ad- 
VNtiaeflaenty  though  false,  not  only  to  the  lord 
•dairalv  but  to  the  court,  that  the  Spaniards  could 
■ot  poaaibly  come  forward  that  year :  whereupon 
fw  saTy  waa  upon  the  point  of  disbanding,  and 
paoy  0^  our  men  gone  aahore:  at  which  rery 
tiao  the  InTincible  Armada,  for  so  it  waa  called 
im  %  Spaniah  oatentation,  throughout  Europe,  waa 
diieoYend  upon  the  weatem  coast.    It  waa  a 
kiad  of  anrpriae;  for  that,  as  was  said,  many  of 
9W  men  were  gone  to  land,  and  our  ships  ready 
la  dapart.    NeTertheieaa,  the  admiral,  with  such 
aUpa  only  aa  eould  suddenly  be  pot  in  readiness, 
aade  fbitb  towarda  them ;  inaomuch  as  of  one 
Iwadred  ships,  there  came  acaree  thirty  to  work. 
Hawbett,  with  them,  and  aoch  as  came  daily  in, 
«•  aet  upon  them,  and  gare  them  the  chaae. 
Bat  the  Spaniards,  for  want  of  courage,  which 
diay  called  commission,  declined  the  fight,  cast- 
hif  themaelrea  continually  into  roundels,  their 
atwgeat  ahipa  walling  in  the  rest,  and  in  that 
— nffir,  they  made  a  flying  march  towards  Calais. 
Ov  men  by  the  space  of  five  or  six  days  followed 
Ibtm  eloae,  fought  with  them  continually,  made 
gnat  alaughter  of  their  men,  took  two  of  their 
grant  ahipa,  and  gave  di?era  othera  of  their  ships 
thair  death*a  woanda,  whereof  aoon  after  they 
aaak  and  perished;  and,  in  a  word,  distressed 
iImoi  almoat  in  the  nature  of  a  defeat ;  we  onr- 
aalfaa  in  the  mean  lime  reoeiring  little  or  no  hurt 
Naar  Calaia  the  Spaniards  anchored,  expecting 
thair  land  foroea,  which  came  not.    It  waa  after- 
waida  aliaged,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  did  arti- 
faiaUy  delay  hia  coming;  but  thia  waa  but  an  in- 
fantion  and  pretension  given  out  by  the  Spaniarda ; 
pvdy  apon  a  Spaniah  envy  againat  that  duke,  being 
aa  Italian,  and  hia  eon  a  competitor  to  Portugal ; 
hat  eidady  to  aa? a  the  oionatroua  acorn  and  di»- 
Hpalalion,  whieh  they  and  their  natioa  reoeiTcd 
bf  the  aneeeaa  of  that  enterprise.    Therefore  their 
aaioara  and  exenaea,  foiaooth«  .were*  that  their 
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general  by  aea  had  a  limited  commission,  not  to 
fight  until  the  land  forces  were  come  in  to  them : 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reachee 
and  ends  of  his  own  underhand,  to  crosa  the 
deeign.  But  it  waa  both  a  strange  commission, 
and  a  strange  obedience  to  a  commission ;  for  men 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  blood,  and  being  so 
furiously  assailed,  to  hold  their  hands,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  necessity.  And  as  for  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  he  was  reasonably  well  tempted 
to  be  true  to  that  enterprise,  by  no  less  promise 
than  to  be  made  a  feudatory,  or  beneficiary  King 
of  England,  under  the  aeignory,  in  chief,  of  the 
pope,  and  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Beaides,  it  appeared  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  held 
his  place  long  after  in  the  favour  and  trust  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  by  the  great  employments  and 
services  that  he  performed  in  France :  and,  again, 
it  ia  manifeat,  that  the  duke  did  hia  best  to  come 
down  and  to  put  to  sea.  The  truth  waa,  that  the 
Spaniah  navy,  upon  thoae  proofs  of  fight  which 
they  had  with  the  English,  finding  how  much 
hurt  they  received,  and  how  little  hurt  they  did, 
by  reaaon  of  the  activity  and  low  building  of  our 
ships,  and  akill  of  our  seamen ;  and  being  alao 
commanded  by  a  general  of  small  courage  and 
experience,  and  having  loat  at  the  first  two  of  their 
bravest  commandere  at  aea,  Pedro  de  Valdea,  and 
Michael  de  Oquenda,  durst  not  pat  it  to  a  battle 
at  aea,  but  aet  up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land 
enterprise.  On  the  other  side,  the  transporting  of 
the  land  forces  failed  in  the  very  foundation :  for 
whereaa  the  council  of  Spain  made  full  account 
that  their  navy  should  be  master  of  the  sea,  and 
therefore  able  to  guard  and  protect  the  veaaels  of 
transportation;  when  it  fell  out  to  the  contrary 
that  the  great  navy  waa  distressed,  and  had 
enough  to  do  to  aave  itaelf ;  and,  again,  that  the 
HoUanden  impounded  their  land  forcea  with  a 
brave  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  excellently  well  ap- 
pointed ;  things,  I  say,  being  in  this  state,  it  came 
to  paaa  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  must  have  flown 
if  he  would  have  come  to  England,  for  he  could 
get  neither  bark  nor  mariner  to  put  to  aea :  yet 
certain  it  ia,  that  the  duke  looked  istill  for  the 
coming  back  of  the  Armada,  even  at  that  time 
when  they  were  wandering,  and  making  their 
perambulation  upon  the  northern  seas.  But  to 
return  to  the  Armada,  which  we  left  anchored  at 
Calais:  from  thence,  aa  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  waa 
wont  prettily  to  aay,  they  were  suddenly  driven 
away  with  squibs;  for  it  waa  no  more  but  a 
stratagem  of  fire  boats,  manless,  and  aent  upon 
them  by  the  favour  of  the  wind  in  the  night  time, 
that  did  put  them  in  auch  terror,  as  they  cut  their 
eablea,  and  left  their  anchore  in  the  aea.  After 
they  hovered  aoine  two  or  three  daya  about 
Graveling,  and  there  again  were  beaten  in  a  great 
fight;  at  what  time  oor  aecond  fleet,  which  kq»t 
the  narrow  aeaa,  waa  come  in  and  Joined  to  our 
main  fleet.  Theranpon  the  Spaniarda  entering 
aSi 
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into  farther  terror,  and  finding  also  divers  of  their 
ships  every  day  to  sink,  lost  all  courage,  and 
instead  of  coming  up  into  the  Thames^  mouth  for 
London,  as  their  design  was,  fled  on  towards  the 
north  to  seek  their  fortunes;  being  still  chased 
by  the  English  navy  at  the  heels,  until  we  were 
fain  to  give  them  over  for  want  of  powder.  The 
breath  of  Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not 
endure;  neither  durst  they  as  invaders  land  in 
Ireland;  but  only  ennobled  some  of  the  coasts 
thereof  with  shipwrecks.  And  so  going  north- 
wards aloof,  as  long  as  they  had  any  doubt  of 
being  pursued,  at  last,  when  they  were  out  of 
reach,  they  turned,  and  crossed  the  ocean  to 
Spain,  having  lost  fourscore  of  their  ships  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  men.  And  this  was  the 
end  of  that  sea-giant,  the  Invincible  Armada: 
which,  having  not  so  much  as  fired  a  cottage 
of  ours  at  land,  nor  taken  a  cock-boat  of  ours  at 
sea,  wandered  through  the  wilderness  of  the 
northern  seas ;  and,  according  to  the  curse  in  the 
Scripture,  *«came  out  against  us  one  way,  and 
fled  before  us  seven  ways;^*  serving  only  to 
make  good  the  judgment  of  an  astrologer  long 
before  given,  «*  octogesimus  octavus  mirabilis 
annus:"  or  rather,  to  make  good,  even  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  posterity,  the  wonderful 
judgments  of  God,  poured  down  commonly  upon 
vast  and  proud  aspirings. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  of  1589,  we  gave  the 
Spaniards  no  breath,  but  turned  challengers,  and 
invaded  the  main  of  Spain.  In  which  enterprise, 
althougrh  we  failed  in  our  end,  which  was  to  settle 
Don  Antonio  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  yet  a 
roan  shall  hardly  meet  with  an  action  that  doth 
better  reveal  the  great  secret  of  the  power  of  Spain ; 
which  power  well  sought  into,  will  be  found 
rather  to  consist  in  a  veteran  army,  such  as  upon 
several  occasions  and  pretensions  they  have  ever 
had  on  foot,  in  one  part  or  other  of  Christendom, 
now  by  the  space  of  almost  sixscore  years,  than 
in  the  strength  of  their  dominions  and  provinces. 
For  what  can  be  more  strange,  or  more  to  the  dis- 
valuation  of  tne  power  of  the  Spaniard  upon  the 
continent  than  that,  with  an  army  of  eleven  thou- 
sand English  land  soldiers,  and  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
six  ships  of  war,  besides  some  weak  vessels  for 
transportation,  we  should,  within  the  hour-glass 
of  two  months,  have  won  one  town  of  importance 
by  scalado,  battered  and  assaulted  another,  over- 
thrown great  forces  in  the  field,  and  that  upon  the 
disadvantage  of  a  bridge  strongly  barrieadoed, 
landed  the  army  in  three  several  places  of  his 
kingdom,  marched  seven  days  in  the  heart  of  his 
countries,  lodged  three  nights  in  the  suburbs  of  his 
principal  city,  beaten  his  forces  into  the  gates 
thereof,  possessed  two  of  his  frontier  forts,  and 
come  off  miter  all  this  with  small  loss  of  men« 
otherwise  than  by  sickness  1  And  it  was  verily 
thought,  that  had  it  not  been  for  four  great  dis- 
&TOars  of  that  voyage,  that  is  lo  say,  the  failing  in 


sundry  provisions  that  were  pTomised,  etpeeislly 
of  cannons  for  battery ;  the  vain  hopes  of  Doa 
Antonio,  concerning  the  people  of  the  ooontiy  ts 
come  in  to  his  aid ;  the  disappointment  of  the  llesi 
that  was  directed  to  come  up  the  river  of  Ldsboai 
and,  lastly,  the  diseases  which  spread  in  the  way 
by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the  season,  and  of  the  sol* 
diers'  misrule  in  diet,  the  enterprise  had  soeeeod- 
ed,  and  Lisbon  had  been  carri^.  But  howsoever 
it  makes  proof  to  the  world,  that  an  inyasion  of  • 
few  English  upon  Spain  may  have  just  hopes  of 
victory,  at  least  of  passport  to  depart  safely. 

In  the  year  1591  was  that  memorable  fight  of  aa 
English  ship  called  the  Revenge,  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Sir  Richard  Greenvil ;  memorable,  I  8ay« 
even  beyond  credit,  and  to  the  height  of  sons 
heroical  fable :  and  though  it  were  a  defeat,  yet  it 
exceeded  a  victory ;  being  like  the  act  of  SamsoBf 
that  killed  more  men  at  his  death,  than  he  liad 
done  in  the  time  of  all  his  life.  This  ship,  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  hours,  sat  like  a  stag  among  hounds 
at  the  bay,  and  was  sieged,  and  fought  with,  in 
turn,  by  fifteen  great  ships  of  Spain,  part  of  a  navy 
of  fifly-five  ships  in  all ;  the  rest,  like  mbettoity 
looking  on  afar  off.  And  amongst  the  fiftsea 
ships  that  fought,  the  great  S.  Philippe  was  oas; 
a  ship  of  fifteen  hundred  tons,  prince  of  the  twdva 
sea-apostles,  which  was  right  glad  when  slie  wis 
shifted  off  from  the  Revenge.  This  brave  ship,  tha 
Revenge,  being  manned  only  with  two  hundred 
soldiers  and  mariners,  whereof  eighty  lay  sick ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  after  a  fight  maintained,  as  was 
said,  of  fifteen  hours,  and  two  ships  of  the  easaiy 
sunk  by  her  side,  besides  many  mors  torn  sad 
battered,  and  great  slaughter  of  men,  never  csbm 
to  be  entered,  but  was  taken  by  composition ;  tlia 
enemies  themselves  having  in  admiration  the  viztas 
of  the  commander,  and  the  whole  tragedy  of  tlial 
ship. 

In  the  year  1596  was  the  second  invasion  that 
we  made  upon  the  main  territories  of  Spain;  proa* 
porously  achieved  by  that  worthy  and  lanioas 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  concert  with  the  aobia 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  that  now  liveth,  then  admirsL 
This  journey  was  like  lightning;  for  In  tlie  spaes 
of  fourteen  hours  the  King  of  Spain's  navy  was 
destroyed,  and  the  town  of  Cadii  taken.  The  aavy 
was  no  less  than  fifty  tall  ships,  besldea  tweaty 
galleys  to  attend  them.  The  ships  wars  straighl* 
ways  beaten,  and  put  to  flight  with  audi  terror,  aa 
the  Spaniards  in  the  end  were  thdr  own  ezeea* 
tioners,  and  fired  them  all  with  their  own  tnada^ 
The  galleys,  by  the  benefit  of  thaahorsa  and  shal- 
lows, got  away.  The  town  waa  a  Ihir,  atroafi 
well  built,  and  rich  city;  iamoua  in  anti^ai^i 
and  now  most  spoken  of  for  this  disaater.  II 
was  manned  with  four  thousand  soldiers  fooC,a»i 
some  four  hundred  horse;  it  was  sacked  aai 
burned,  though  great  clemency  waa  need  towarda 
the  inhabitants.  But  that  which  ia  no  ksa 
strange  than  the  sudden  viotoiyt  la  tfaa  grsal 
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I  of  ha  Spautitds ;  who,  though  we  stayed 
■po«  the  place  diwen  days,  yet  noTer  offered  us 
§aj  play  then,  nor  never  put  us  in  suit  by  any 
ledon  of  revenge  or  reparation  at  any  time  afVer. 

in  the  year  1600  was  the  battle  of  Newport  in 
the  Low  Countries,  where  the  armies  of  the  arch- 
4ak0,  and  the  States,  tried  it  out  by  a  just  battle. 
Thk  was  the  only  battle  that  was  fought  in  those 
oovBtriee  these  many  years.  For  battles  in  the 
Freneh  wars  have  been  frequent,  but  in  the  wars 
of  Flanders  rare,  as  the  nature  of  a  defensive  re- 
^ntreth.  The  forces  of  both  armies  were  not 
■oeh  unequal :  thit  of  the  States  exceeded  some- 
what in  number,  but  that  again  was  recompensed 
in  the  quality  of  the  soldiers ;  for  those  of  the 
Spanish  part  were  of  the  flower  of  all  their  forces. 
Tba  archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  preventer, 
aad  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  celerity. 
For  he  had  charged  certain  companies  of  Scottish 
■an,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  sent  to  make 
faod  a  passage,  and  thereby  severed  from  the  body 
of  the  army,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces :  for  they, 
like  a  brave  infantry,  when  they  could  make  no 
hoooorable  retreat,  and  would  take  no  disho- 
Dooiable  flight,  made  good  the  place  with  their 
livaa.  This  entrance  of  the  battle  did  whet  the 
eoarage  of  the  Spaniards,  though  it  dulled  their 
svorda :  so  as  they  came  proudly  on,  confident  to 
dalaat  the  whole  army.  The  encounter  of  the  main 
battle  which  followed,  was  a  just  encounter,  not 
hastening  to  a  sudden  rout,  nor  the  fortune  of  the 
day  resting  upon  a  few  former  ranks,  but  fought 
oat  to  the  proof  by  several  squadrons,  and  not 
without  variety  of  success ;  **>  Stat  pedi  pes  den- 
saaqoe  viro  vir.*'  There  fell  out  an  error  in  the 
Dateh  army,  by  the  overhasty  medley  of  some  of 
their  men  with  the  enemies,  which  hindered  the 
playing  of  their  great  ord  nance.  But  the  end  was 
ilial  the  Spaniards  were  utterly  defeated,  and  near 
Ave  thousand  of  their  men  in  the  fight,  and  in  the 
eieeation,  slain  and  taken ;  amongst  whom  were 
■any  of  the  principal  persons  of  their  army.  The 
boBoar  of  the  day  was,  both  by  the  enemy  and 
the  Dateh  themselves,  ascribed  unto  the  English ; 
of  whom  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  a  private  comroen- 
taiy  which  he  wrote  of  that  service,  leaveth  testi- 
iedt  that  of  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  for  they 
weie  no  more,  eight  hundred  were  slain  in  the 
field :  and,  whieh  is  almost  incredible  in  a  day 
of  victory,  of  the  remaining  seven  hundred  two 
ami  only  came  off  unhurt.  Amongst  the  rest 
Sir  Francis  Vera  himself  had  the  principal  honour 
of  the  service,  unto  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
ae  la  said,  did  transmit  the  direction  of  the  army 
Ihr  that  day ;  and  in  the  next  place  Sir  Horace 
Vefe,  his  brother,  that  now  liveth,  who  was  the 
pfiaeipal  in  the  active  part.  The  service  also  of 
Sir  iSdward  Cecil,  Sir  John  Ogle,  and  divers 
•liMr  brave  gentlemen,  was  eminent. 

Im  the  year  1601,  followed  the  battle  of  Kin- 
io  Iralaiid.    By  this  Spanisl   inrasion  of 


Ireland,  which  was  in  September  that  year,  a 
man  may  guess  how  long  time  a  Spaniard  will 
live  in  Irish  ground;  which  is  a  matter  of  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  or  four  months  at  most.  For 
they  had  all  tlie  advantages  in  the  world ;  and  no 
man  would  have  thought,  considering  the  small 
forces  employed  against  them,  that  they  could 
have  been  driven  out  so  soon.  They  obtained, 
without  resistance,  in  the  end  of  September,  the 
town  of  Kinsale ;  a  small  garrison  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  English  leaving  the  town  upon  the 
Spaniards^  approach,  and  the  townsmen  receiving 
the  foreigners  as  friends.  The  number  of 
Spaniards  that  put  themselves  into  Kinsale,  was 
two  thousand  men,  soldiers  of  old  bands,  under 
the  command  of  Don  John  d*AquiIa,  a  man  of 
good  valour.  The  town  was  strong  of  itself; 
neither  wanted  there  any  industry  to  fortify  it  on 
all  parts,  and  make  it  tenable,  according  to  the 
skill  and  discipline  of  Spanish  fortification.  At 
that  time  the  rebels  were  proud,  being  encouraged 
upon  former  successes;  for  though  the  then  de- 
puty, the  Lord  Mountjoy,and  Sir  George  Carew, 
President  of  Munster,  had  performed  divers  good 
services  to  their  prejudice;  yet  the  defeat  they 
had  given  the  English  at  Blackwater,  not  long 
before,  and  their  treaty,  too  much  to  their 
honour,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  yet  fresh 
in  their  memory.  The  deputy  lost  no  time,  but 
made  haste  to  have  recovered  the  town  before 
new  succours  came,  and  sat  down  before  it  in 
October,  and  laid  siege  to  it  by  tlie  space  of  three 
winter  months  or  more:  during  which  time 
sallies  were  made  by  the  Spaniard,  but  they  were 
beaten  in  with  loss.  In  January  came  fresh 
succours  from  Spain,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  more,  under  the  conduct  of  Alonzo 
d^Ocampo.  Upon  the  comforts  of  these  succours, 
Tyrone  and  Odonnell  drew  up  their  forces  to- 
gether, to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  besides 
the  Spanish  regiments,  and  took  the  field,  resolved 
to  rescue  the  town,  and  to  grive  the  English 
battle.  So  here  was  the  case:  an  army  of 
English,  of  some  six  thousand,  wasted,  and  tired 
wiUi  a  long  winter*s  siege,  engaged  in  the  midst, 
between  an  army  of  a  greater  number  than  them- 
selves, fresh  and  in  vigour,  on  the  one  side ;  and 
a  town  strong  in  fortification,  and  strong  in  men, 
on  the  other.  But  what  was  the  event  ?  This, 
in  few  words :  that  after  the  Irish  and  Spanisli 
forces  had  come  on,  and  showed  themseUes  in 
some  bravery,  they  were  content  to  give  tliu 
English  the  honour  as  to  charge  them  first ;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  charge,  there  appeared  nu 
other  difference  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish 
rebels  and  the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  one  ran 
away  before  they  were  charged,  and  the  other 
straight  after.  And,  again,  the  Spaniards  that 
were  in  the  town  had  so  good  memories  of  their 
losses  in  their  former  sallies,  as  the  confidence  of 
an  army,  which  came  for  their  deliverance,  could 
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not  draw  them  forth  again.  To  condnde :  thera 
succeeded  an  absolute  yictoiy  for  the  English, 
with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand  of  the 
enemy ;  the  taking  of  nine  ensigns,  whereof  six 
Spanish;  the  taking  of  the  Spanish  general, 
d*Oeampo,  prisoner;  and  this  with  the  loss  of  so 
few  of  the  English  as  is  scarce  credible ;  being, 
as  hath  been  rather  confidently  than  credibly  re- 
ported, but  of  one  man,  the  cornet  of  Sir  Richard 
Greame;  though  not  a  few  hurt.  There  followed 
immediately  after  the  defeat  a  present  jrielding 
up  of  the  town  by  composition ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  an  avoiding,  by  express  articles  of  treaty  ac- 
corded, of  all  other  Spanish  forces  throughout  all 
Ireland,  from  the  places  and  nests  where  they 
had  settled  themselves  in  greater  strength,  as  in 
regard  of  the  natural  situation  of  the  places,  than 
that  was  of  Kinsale;  which  were  Castlehaven, 
Baltimore,  and  Beerehaven.  Indeed  they  went 
away  with  sound  of  trumpet,  for  they  did  nothing 
but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  reproaches  they 
could  devise,  against  the  Irish  land  and  nation ; 
insomuch  as  d'Aquila  said  in  open  treaty,  that 
when  the  devil  upon  the  mount  did  show  Christ 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  of 
them,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  devil  left  out  Ire- 
land, and  kept  it  for  himself. 

I  cease  here;  omitting  not  a  few  other  proofs 
of  the  English  valour  and  fortunes,  in  these  latter 
times ;  as  at  the  suburbs  of  Parts,  at  the  Raveline, 
at  Druse  in  Normandy,  some  encountera  in  Bri- 
tanny,  and  at  Ostend,  and  divere  othera ;  partly 
because  some  of  them  have  not  been  proper 
encounters  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Eng^ 
liah ;  and  partly  because  others  of  them  have  not 
been  of  that  greatness,  as  to  have  sorted  in  com- 
pany with  the  particulara  formerly  recited.  It  is 
true,  that  amongst  all  the  late  adventures,  the 
voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins iuto  the  West  Indies,  was  unfortunate ;  yet, 
in  such  sort  as  it  doth  not  break  or  interrupt  our 
prescription,  to  have  had  the  better  of  the  Spap 
niards  upon  all  fights  of  late.  For  the  disaster  of 
that  journey  was  caused  chiefly  by  sickness ;  as 
might  well  appear  by  the  deaths  of  both  the  gene- 
rals. Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of 
the  same  sickness  amongst  the  rest.  The  land 
enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill  measured  and 
immature  counsel:  for  it  was  grounded  upon  a 
false  account,  that  the  passages  towards  Panama 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them. 
But  yet  it  sorted  not  to  any  fiffht  of  importance, 
but  to  a  retreat,  after  the  English  had  proved 
the  strength  of  their  firat  fort,  and  had  notice  of 
the  two  other  forts  beyond,  by  which  they  were 
to  have  marched.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  return  of 
the  English  fleet  they  were  set  upon  by  Avellsp 
neda,  admiral  of  twenty  great  ships,  Spanish,  our 
fleet  being  but  fourteen,  full  of  sick  men,  deprived 
of  thetr  two  generals  by  sea,  and  having  no  pre- 
tence but  to  journey  homewards :  and  yet  the 


Spaniards  did  bat  salnte  them,  about  the  Cape  it 
los  Corientes,  with  some  small  offer  of  fight,  asA 
came  off  with  loss;  although  it  was  aoch  a  new 
thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  reoeiTe  so  little  hml 
upon  dealing  with  the  English,  as  AveUaneda 
made  great  brags  of  it,  for  no  greater  matter  thaa 
the  waiting  upon  the  English  afar  off,  from  Caps 
de  los  Corientes  to  Cape  Antonio ;  which,  nefMb 
theless,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a 
Spaniard,  he  called  a  chase. 

But,  before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  aseel 
with  an  objection,  which  if  it  be  not  removed,  tho 
conclusion  of  experience  from  fkb  time  past,  to  Iks 
time  present,  will  not  he  sound  and  perfect.  For 
it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  former  times,  wheioof 
we  have  spoken,  Spain  was  not  so  mighty  as  now 
it  is ;  and  England,  on  the  other  side,  was  mors 
aforehand  in  all  mattere  of  power.  Therefbue,  let 
us  compare  with  indifferency  these  disparities  of 
times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive,  that  tiMy 
make  for  the  advantage  of  En^asd  at  this  preaeit 
time.  And  because  we  will  less  wander  in  geoo- 
ralities,  we  will  fix  the  comparison  to  preeise 
times ;  comparing  the  state  of  Spain  and  EnglsBd 
in  the  year  eighty-eight,  with  this  present  year 
that  now  runneth.  In  handling  of  this  point,  I 
will  not  meddle  with  any  personal  compacisoM 
of  the  princes,  counsellora,  and  commanders  bj 
sea  or  land,  that  were  then,  and  that  are  now,  in 
both  kingdoms,  Spain  and  England;  bat  only 
rest  upon  real  points,  for  the  true  balancing  oflhe 
state  of  the  forces  and  afiaira  of  both  times.  Aad 
yet  these  peraonal  comparisons  I  omit  not,  bit 
that  I  could  evidently  show,  that  even  in  these 
peraonal  respects  the  balance  sways  on  our  part; 
but  because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savour 
of  a  spirit  of  flattery  or  censure  of  the  present 
government. 

Firat,  therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  Spain  hath 
not  now  one  foot  of  ground  in  quiet  possessioB 
more  than  it  had  in  eighty-eight.  As  for  the 
Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate,  it  is  a  maxim  in 
state,  that  all  countries  of  new  acquest,  till  tbsy 
be  settled,  are  rather  mattera  of  burden,  than  of 
strength.  On  the  other  side,  England  hath  Scot- 
land united,  and  Ireland  reduced  to  obedtenesi 
and  planted ;  which  are  mighty  augmentattons. 

Secondly,  in  eighty-eight,  the  kingdom  of 
France,  able  alone  to  counterpoise  Spain  itS6i( 
much  more  in  conjunction,  was  torn  with  the 
party  of  the  league,  which  gave  law  to  their  kiogi 
and  depended  wholly  upon  Spain.  Now  Fnnes 
is  united  under  a  valiant  young  king,  generdly 
obeyed  if  he  will,  himself  King  of  Navarre  as 
well  as  of  France;  and  that  is  no  ways  taken 
prisoner,  though  he  be  tied  in  a  donble  chain  of 
alliance  with  Spain. 

Thirdly,  in  eighty-eight,  there  sat  in  the  see  of 
Rome  a  fierce  thundering  fHar,  that  would  set  all 
at  SIX  and  seven ;  or  at  six  and  five.  If  yon  altode 
to  his  name:  and  though  be  would  after  hafi 
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hii  teeth  xpaa  Spiiii,  yet,  he  was  taken 
r  with  belbn  it  came  to  that.  Now,  there  is 
I  to  the  papaey,  a  personage,  that  came  in 
hf  m  diaste  electioBf  no  ways  obliged  to  the  party 
of  the  Spaniards:  a  man  hied  in  ambassages  and 
~  I  of  state,  that  hath  mnoh  of  the  prince,  and 
of  the  friar;  and  one,  that  though  he 
rthe  chair  of  the  papacy  well,  yet  he  loveth 
Hw  oarpet  abore  the  chair;  that  is,  Italy,  and  the 
liberties  thereof  well  likewise. 

Fourthly,  in  eighty<«igfat,  the  King  of  Denmark 
WM  •  stranger  to  England,  and  rather  inclined  to 
Spdn;  now  the  king  is  incorporated  to  the  blood 
3f  England,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
Pahtinate.  Then,  also,  Venice,  SaToy,  and  the 
pffineee  and  cities  of  GJermany,  had  but  a  dull  fear 
of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  appre- 
don  only  of  the  spreading  and  ambitious 
I  of  that  nation :  now  that  fear  is  sharpened 
pointed  by  the  Spaniards*  late  enterprises 
the  Valtoline,  and  the  Palatinate,  which 
I  nearer  them. 
Fifthly,  and  lastly,  the  Dutch,  which  is  the 
Spmaids'  perpetual  duellist,  hath  now,  at  this 
piwent,  fiye  ships  to  one,  and  the  like  proportion 
!■  treasure  and  wealth,  to  that  they  had  in  eighty- 
oight.  Neither  is  it  possible,  whatsoever  is  given 
oati  that  the  coffers  of  Spain  should  now  be  fuller 
than  they  were  in  eighty-eight;  for,  at  that  time, 
Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those  of  the  Low 
Coiratries,  which  were  grown  into  an  ordinary; 
wnrthey  have  had  coupled  therewith  the  extraor- 
dliwry  dfthe  Valtoline,  and  the  Palatinate.  And 
•o  I  conclude  my  answer  to  the  objection  raised 
tosehing  the  difference  of  times;  not  entering 
Into  more  secret  passages  of  state,  but  keeping 
tfni  eharaeter  of  style  whereof  Seneca  speaketh, 
Mplm  significat  quam  loquitur.** 

Here  I  would  pass  over  from  matter  of  experi- 
enee,  were  it  not  that  I  held  it  necessary  to  dis- 
eorer  a  wonderful  erroneous  observation  that 
walketh  about,  and  is  commonly  received,  con- 
trary to  all  the  true  account  of  time  and  ezperi- 
enee.     It  is,  that  the  Spaniard,  where  he  once 

Ch  in,  will  seldom  or  never  be  got  out  again, 
nothing  is  less  true  than  this.  Not  long 
iiBOB  they  got  footing  at  Brest,  and  some  other 
parts  in  French  Britain,  and  after  quitted  them. 
Ttwy  had  Calais,  Ardes,  and  Amiens,  and  ren- 
dered them,  or  were  beaten  out.  They  had  since 
Marseilles,  and  fairly  left  it.  They  had  the  other 
day  the  Valtoline,  and  now  have  put  it  in  deposit. 
What  they  will  do  with  Ormus,  which  the  Persian 
faaA  tsken  from  them,  we  shall  see.  So  that,  to 
speak  truly  of  latter  times,  they  have  rather 
poaehed  and  offered  at  a  number  of  enterprises, 
tkui  maintained  any  constantly ;  quite  contrary  to 
dttt  Idle  tradition.  In  more  ancient  times,  leaving 
tteir  purchases  in  Afrie,  which  they  after  aban- 
Joasd,  when  their  great  Emperor  Charles  had 


clasped  Germany  almost  in  his  fist,  he  was 
fbiced,  in  the  end,  to  go  from  Isburg,  and,  as  if  it 
had  been  in  a  mask,  by  torchlight,  and  to  quit 
every  foot  in  Germany  round  that  he  had  gotten ; 
which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  the  hereditaiy  issue 
of  this  late  purchase  of  the  Palatinate.  And  so  I 
conclude  the  ground  that  I  have  to  think  that 
Spain  will  be  no  overmatch  to  Great  Britain,  if 
his  majesty  should  enter  into  a  war,  out  of  expe 
rience,  and  records  of  time. 

For  grounds  of  reason,  they  are  many ;  I  will 
extract  the  principal,  and  open  them  briefly,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bud.  For  situation,  1  pass  it 
over;  though  it  be  no  small  point:  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  our  good  confederates,  the 
United  Provinces,  lie  all  in  a  plump  together,  not 
accessible  but  by  ses,  or,  at  least,  by  passing  of 
great  rivers,  which  are  natural  fortifications.  As 
for  the  dominions  of  Spain,  they  are  so  scattered, 
as  it  yieldeth  great  choice  of  the  scenes  of  the 
war,  and  promiseth  slow  succours  unto  such  part 
as  shall  be  attempted.  There  be  three  main  parts 
of  military  puissance,  men,  money,  and  confede- 
rates. For  men,  there  are  to  be  considered  valour 
and  number.  Of  valour  I  speak  not;  take  it 
from  the  witnesses  that  have  been  produced 
before:  yet,  the  old  observation  is  not  untruo, 
that  the  Spaniard's  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the 
looker  on;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the 
soldier's  heart.  A  valour  of  glory,  and  a  valour 
of  natural  courage,  are  two  things.  But  let  that 
pass,  and  let  us  speak  of  number:  Spain  is  a 
nation  thin  sown  of  people ;  partly  by  reason  of 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  because  their 
natives  are  exhausted  by  so  many  employments 
in  such  vast  territories  as  they  possess.  So  that 
it  hath  been  accounted  a  kind  of  miracle,  to  see 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  native  Spaniards  in  an 
army.  And  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  touched  it,  s 
little  before,  in  passage,  that  the  secret  of  the 
power  of  Spain  consisteth  in  a  veteran  army, 
compounded  of  miscellany  forces  of  all  nations, 
which  for  many  years  they  have  had  on  foot  upon 
one  occasion  or  other:  and  if  there  should  happen 
the  misfortune  of  a  battle,  it  would  be  a  long  work 
to  draw  on  supplies.  They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish 
ambassador  that  was  brought  to  see  (he  treasury 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  still  he  looked  down  to 
the  ground ;  and  being  asked,  why  he  so  looked 
down,  said,  '*  he  was  looking  to  see  whether  their 
treasure  had  any  root,  so  that,  if  it  were  spent,  it 
would  grow  again ;  as  his  master's  had.'*  But, 
howsoever  it  be  of  their  treasure,  certainly  their 
forces  have  scarce  any  root;  or,  at  least,  such  a 
root  as  buddeth  forth  poorly  and  slowly.  It  is 
true  they  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  tall  sol- 
diers, yet,  that  is  but  a  spot  of  ground.  But,  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  not  in  the  world  again 
sueh  a  spring  and  seminary  of  brave  military  peo- 
ple, as  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
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United  Prorinces:  so  as  if  wars  should  mow 
ihem  down  never  so  fast,  yet,  they  may  be  sud- 
ienly  supplied,  and  come  up  again. 

For  money,  no  doubt  it  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  greatness  of  Spain ;  for  by  that  they  maintain 
their  veteran  army:  and  Spain  is  the  only  state  of 
Europe  that  is  a  money  grower.  But  in  this  part, 
of  all  others,  is  most  to  be  considered,  the  ticklish 
and  brittle  state  of  the  greatness  of  Spain.  Their 
greatness  consisteth  in  their  treasure,  their  trea- 
sure in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  if  it  be  well 
weighed,  are  indeed  but  an  accession  to  such  as 
are  masters  by  sea.  So  as  this  axle-tree,  where- 
upon their  greatness  tumeth,  is  soon  cut  in  two 
by  any  that  shall  be  stronger  than  they  by  sea. 
Herein,  therefore,  I  refer  myself  to  the  opinions 
of  all  men,  enemies,  or  whomsoever,  whether  that 
the  maritime  forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  Provinces,  be  not  able  to  beat  the  Spap 
niard  at  seal  For,  if  that  be  so,  the  links  of  that 
chain  whereby  they  hold  their  greatness  are  dis- 
solved. Now,  if  it  be  said,  that,  admit  the  case 
of  Spain  to  be  such  as  we  have  made  it,  yet,  we 
ought  to  descend  into  our  own  case,  which  we 
shall  find,  perhaps,  not  to  be  in  state,  for  trea- 
sure, to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain.  To  which, 
I  answer,  I  know  no  such  thing ;  the  mint  beateth 
well;  and  the  pulses  of  the  people's  hearts  beat 
well.  But  there  is  another  point  that  taketh 
away  quite  this  objection :  for  whereas  wars  are 
generally  causes  of  poverty  or  consumption;  on 
the  contrary  part,  the  special  nature  of  this  war 
with  Spain,  if  it  be  made  by  sea,  is  like  to  be  a 
lucrative  and  restorative  war.  So  that,  if  we  go 
roundly  on  at  the  first,  the  war  in  continuance 
will  find  itself.  And  therefore  you  must  make  a 
great  difiference  between  Hercules*  labours  by 
land,  and  Jason's  voyage  by  sea  for  the  golden 
fleece. 

For  confederates ;  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the 
knowledge,  how  the  princes,  states,  and  councils 
of  Europe,  at  this  day,  stand  affected  towards 
Spain ;  for  that  trencheth  into  tlie  secret  occur- 
rents  of  the  present  time,  wherewith,  in  all  this 
treatise,  I  have  forborne  to  meddle.  But  to  speak 
of  that  which  lieth  open  and  in  view ;  I  see  much 
matter  of  quarrel  and  jealousy,  but  little  of  amity 
and  trust  towards  Spain,  almost  in  all  other 
estates.  I  see  France  is  in  competition  with  them 
for  three  noble  portions  of  their  monarchy,  Na- 
varre, Naples,  and  Milan ;  and  now  freshly  in 
difference  with  them  about  the  Valtoline.  I  see 
once  in  thirty  or  forty  years  cometh  a  pope,  that 
casteth  his  eye  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to 
recover  it  to  the  church ;  as  it  was  in  the  minds 
of  Julius  the  Second,  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  Six- 
tus  the  Fifth.  As  for  that  great  body  of  Germany, 
I  see  they  have  greater  reason  to  confederate 
Jiemselves  with  the  Kings  of  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  or  Denmark,  for  the  liberty  of  the  Ger- 
man nation,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  Spanish  and 


foreign  forces,  than  they  had  in  the  years  1589 
and  1553.  At  which  time  they  contracted  a  league 
with  Henry  the  Second,  the  French  king,  npoa 
the  same  articles,  against  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
had  impatronized  himself  of  a  great  part  of  Gei^ 
many,  through  the  discord  of  the  German  prineea, 
which  himself  had  sown  and  fomented :  which 
league  at  that  time  did  the  deed,  and  drave  oat  all 
the  Spaniards  out  of  that  part  of  Germany ;  and 
reintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient  liberty 
and  honour.  For  the  West  Indies,  though  Spain 
hath  had  yet  not  much  actual  disturbance  there, 
except  it  have  been  from  England ;  yet,  nevertb^ 
less,  I  see  all  princes  lay  a  kind  of  claim  onto 
them ;  accounting  the  title  of  Spain  but  as  a  mo^ 
nopoly  of  those  large  countries,  wherein  they 
have  in  great  part  but  an  imaginary  possessioii. 
For  Afric  upon  the  west,  the  Moors  of  Valentia 
expulsed,  and  their  allies,  do  yet  hang  as  a  cloud 
or  storm  over  Spain.  Gabor  on  the  east  is  like  an 
anniversary  wind,  that  riseth  every  year  upon  the 
party  of  Austria.  And  Persia  hath  entered  into 
hostility  with  Spain,  and  giveth  them  the  first 
blow  by  taking  of  Ormus.  It  is  within  eveij 
man's  observation,  also,  that  Venice  doth  think 
their  state  almost  on  fire,  if  the  Spaniards  hold 
the  Valtoline.  That  Savoy  hath  learned  by  (rash 
experience,  that  alliance  with  Spain  is  no  seenrity 
against  the  ambition  of  Spain ;  and  that  of  Bavar 
ria  hath  likewise  been  taught,  that  merit  and 
service  doth  oblige  the  Spaniard  but  from  day  ts 
day.  Neither  do  I  say  for  all  this,  but  that  Spafai 
may  rectify  much  of  this  ill  blood  by  their  parti> 
cular  and  cunning  negotiations :  but  yet  there  it 
is  in  the  body,  and  may  break  out,  no  man  know- 
eth  when,  into  ill  accidents:  and  at  least  it 
showeth  plainly,  that  which  serveth  for  oar  pn^ 
pose,  that  Spain  is  much  destitute  of  assured  and 
confident  confederates.  And,  therefore,  I  will 
conclude  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a  counsellor 
of  state  in  Spain  at  this  day,  which  was  not  with- 
out salt :  he  said  to  his  master,  the  King  of  Spaid 
that  now  is,  upon  occasion ;  •*  Sir,  I  will  tell  yoat 
majesty  thus  much  for  your  comfort ;  your  majesty 
hath  but  two  enemies,  whereof  the  one  is  all  the 
world,  and  the  other  is  your  own  ministers.** 
And  thus  I  end  the  second  main  parti  propounded 
to  speak  of;  which  was,  the  balancing  of  the 
forces  between  the  king's  majesty  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  if  a  war  must  follow. 


THE  FIRST  COPY  OF  MY  DISCOURSE  TOUCHING 
THE  8AFKTY  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  PERSON.* 
l^xsx  be  the  principal  remedies,  I  could  think 
of,  for  extirpating  the  principal  cause  of  those  con- 
spiracies, by  the  breaking  the  nest  of  those  fugi- 
tive traitors,  and  the  filling  them  full  of  ternNr« 
despair,  jealousy,  and  revolt.  And  it  is  tras,  I 
thought  of  some  other  remedies,  which,  I 
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in  mine  own  conceit  I  did  not  so  well  allow,  I 
therefore  do  forbear  to  express.  And  so  likewise 
I  hmre  thought,  and  thought  again,  of  the  means 
to  stop  and  dirert  as  well  the  attempts  of  Tiolence 
M  poison,  in  the  performance  and  execution.  But 
not  knowing  how  my  travel  may  be  accepted, 
being  the  unwaifaited  wishes  of  a  private  man, 
I  leave;  humbly  praying  her  majesty's  pardon, 
if  in  the  seal  of  my  simplicity  I  have  roved  at 
things  above  my  aim. 


THE  FRAGfifCNTS  OF  A  DISCOURSE,  TOUCHING 
INTKLLIGENCS,  AND  TH£  8AF£TY  OF  THE 
QUEEN'S  PERSON.* 

Thb  first  remedy,  in  my  poor  opinion,  is  that 
•gainst  which,  as  I  conceive,  least  exception  can 
be  taken,  as  a  thing  without  controversy,  honour- 
able and  politic ;  and  that  is  reputation  of  good 
iaielligeDce.  I  say  not  only  good  intelligence, 
but  the  reputation  and  fame  thereof.  For  1  see, 
thai  where  booths  are  set  for  watching  thievish 
places,  there  is  no  more  robbing :  and  though  no 
doubt  the  watchmen  many  times  are  asleep,  or 
away ;  yet  that  is  more  than  the  thief  knoweth ; 
ao  aa  the  empty  booth  is  strength  and  safeguard 
ofh.  So,  likewise,  if  there  be  sown  an  opinion 
d,  that  her  majesty  hath  much  secret  intelli- 
t  and  that  all  is  full  of  spies  and  false  breth- 
the  fugitives  will  grow  into  such  a  mutual 
JaaUmsy  and  suspicion  one  of  another,  as  they  will 
not  have  the  confidence  to  conspire  together,  not 
knowing  whom  to  trust ;  and  thinking  all  prac- 
tiea  bootless,  as  that  which  is  assured  to  be  dis- 
aofared.  And  to  this  purpose,  to  speak  reverently, 
at  becometh  me,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but  those 
hoooarable  counsellors,  to  whom  it  doth  apper- 
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tain,  do  carefully  and  sufficiently  provide  and  take 
order  that  her  majesty  receive  good  intelligence; 
so  yet,  under  correction,  methinks  it  is  not  done 
with  that  glory  and  note  to  the  world,  which  was 
in  Mr.  Secretary  Walsinghani's*  time :  and  in 
this  case,  as  was  said,  **  opinio  veritate  major." 
The  second  remedy  I  deliver  with  less  assu- 
rance, as  that  which  is  more  removed  from  the 
compass  of  mine  understanding :  and  that  is,  to 
treat  and  negotiate  with  the  King  of  Spain,  or 
Archduke  Ernest,f  who  resides  in  the  place 
where  these  conspiracies  are  most  forged,  upon 
the  point  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  which  kind 
of  points  princes*  enemies  may  with  honour  nego- 
tiate, viz.,  that,  contrary  to  the  same  law  of 
nations,  and  the  sacred  dignity  of  kings,  and  the 
honour  of  amis,  certain  of  her  majesty's  subjects, 
if  it  be  not  thought  meet  to  impeach  any  of  his 
ministers,  refuged  in  his  dominions,  have  eon- 
spired  and  practised  assassination  against  her  ma- 
jesty's person. 

*  Who  died  April  0, 1590.  After  his  death  the  busineM  of 
•ecreUry  of  ttiite  appears  to  be  chiefly  done  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cecil,  who  waa  kniffhted  by  Queen  BlisabeUi  at  Theobald'a, 
about  the  bef  inning  of  June,  1591,  and  in  August  following 
sworn  or  the  privy  council ;  but  not  actually  appointed  secrc 
tarynfstate  till  Julys,  1506.    Birch. 

f  Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Masl- 
milian  II.,  and  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  upon  which 
goTemment  he  entered  in  June,  1504 ;  but  held  it  only  a  short 
time,  dying  February  11/91  following.  It  was  probably  fai 
pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  in  this  paper, 
that  Queen  Elisabeth  sent  to  the  Archduke  in  1501,  to  com- 
plain of  the  deslftnB  which  had  been  formed  against  her  life 
by  the  Count  de  Fuentet,  and  Don  Diego  de  Ibarra,  and  other 
Spanish  ministers  concerned  la  governing  the  Low  Conntrftes 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Parnia,in  December, 
1502,  and  by  the  English  Aigitives  there  ;  and  to  desire  him  to 
signify  those  fhcts  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order  that  he  might 
vindicate  his  own  character,  by  punishing  bis  niliiislers,  and 
delivering  up  to  her  such  fugitives  as  were  parties  in  socli 
designs.  Camdeni  .Onnalu  Elh,  RegiiUBt  p.  095.  Edit.  I  Uf- 
dual  Bat.  1085.  Bib^m 
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The  King  of  Spain  having  found,  bj  the 
enterprise  of  88,  the  difficulty  of  an  invasion 
of  England,  and  having  also  since  that  time 
embraced  the  matters  of  France,  being  a  design 
of  a  more  easy  nature,  and  better  prepared  to  his 
hand,  hath  of  necessity  for  a  time  laid  aside  the 
prosecution  of  his  attempts  against  this  realm,  by 
open  forces,  as  knowing  his  means  nnable  to 
wield  both  actions  at  once,  as  well  that  of  England 
as  that  of  France;  and,  therefore,  casting  at  the 
fairest,  hath,  in  a  manner,  bent  his  whole  strength 
upon  France,  making,  in  the  mean  time,  only  a 
defensive  war  upon  the  Low  Countries.  But 
finding  again,  that  the  supports  and  aids  which 
her  majesty  hath  continued  to  the  French  king, 
are  a  principal  impediment  and  retardation  to  his 
prevailing  there  according  to  his  ends,  he  hath, 
now  of  late,  by  all  means,  projected  to  trouble  the 
waters  here,  and  to  cut  us  out  some  work  at  home, 
that  by  practice,  without  diverting  and  employing 
any  great  forces,  he  might,  nevertheless,  divert 
our  succours  from  France. 

According  to  which  purpose,  he  first  proved  to 
move  some  innovation  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  in 
hope  to  alienate  the  king  from  the  amity  of  her 
majesty,  as  practising  to  make  a  party  there 
against  the  king  himself,  whereby  he  should  be 
compelled  to  use  her  majesty's  forces  for  his 
assistance.  Then  he  solicited  a  subject  within 
this  realm,  being  a  person  of  great  nobility,  to 
rise  in  arms  and  levy  war  against  her  majesty ; 
which  practice  was  by  the  same  nobleman  loyally 
and  prudently  reveal^.  And,  lastly,  rather,  as  it 
is  to  be  thought,  by  the  instigation  of  our  traitor- 
ous fugitives  in  foreigrn  parts,  and  the  corrupter 
sort  of  his  counsellors  and  ministers,  than  of  his 
own  nature  and  inclination,  either  of  himself,  or 
his  said  counsellors  and  ministers  using  his 
uame,  have  descended  to  a  course  against  all 
honour,  all  society  and  humanity,  odious  to  God 
Slid  man,  detested  by  the  heathens  themselves, 
which  is,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her  majesty, 
(which  God  have  in  hit  precious  custody !)  by 


violence  or  poison.  A  matter  which  might  be 
proved  to  be  not  only  against  all  Christianity  and 
religion,  but  against  nature,  the  law  of  nationSt 
the  honour  of  arms,  the  civil  law,  the  mlcs 
of  morality  and  policy ;  finally,  to  be  the  mosi 
condemned,  barbarous,  and  ferine  act  that  can  be 
imagined ;  yea,  supposing  the  quarrels  and  hosti- 
lity between  the  princes  to  be  never  so  declared 
and  so  mortal,  yet,  were  it  not  that  it  would  be  m 
very  reproach  unto  the  age,  that  the  matter  ahooM 
be  once  disputed  or  called  in  question,  it  coeM 
never  be  defended.  And,  therefore,  I  leave  it  to 
the  censure  which  Titus  Livius  giveth  in  the  Bke 
case  upon  Perseus,  the  last  King  of  the  MaeedonSt 
afterwards  overthrown,  taken  with  his  childieSi 
and  led  in  triumph  by  the  Romans ;  ••  Quern  imni 
justum  helium  gerere  regie  animo,  sed  per  onmis 
clandestina  grrassari  scelera,  latrocinionm  ae  fe> 
neficiorum,  cemebant.** 

But  to  proceed :  certain  it  is,  thai  even  aboet 
this  present  time  there  have  been  suborned  aai 
sent  into  this  realm  divers  persons,  some  Engliili« 
some  Irish,  corrupted  by  money  and  promises,  asd 
resolved  and  conjured  by  priests  in  confession,  Ic 
have  executed  that  most  wretched  and  horrible 
fact;  of  which  number  certain  have  been  takre, 
and  some  have  suffered,  and  some  are  tpeied 
because  they  have  with  great  sorrow  oonfeesei 
these  attempts,  and  detested  their  subomeis. 
And  if  I  should  conjecture  what  the  reason  is,  why 
this  cursed  enterprise  was  at  this  time  so  hotlyt 
and  with  such  diligence  pursued,  I  take  it  lo  be 
chiefly  because  the  matters  of  France  were  riper 
and  the  King  of  Spain  made  himself  ready  te 
unmask  himself,  and  to  reap  that  in  France,  whieli 
he  had  been  long  in  sowing,  in  regard  that,  there 
being  like  to  be  a  divulsion  in  the  league  by  the 
reconciliation  of  some  of  the  heads  to  the  king,  tlie 
more  passionate  sort,  being  destitoted  by  their 
associates,  were  like  to  cast  themselves  wholly 
I  into  the  King  of  Spain's  arms,  and  to  dismember 
'  some  important  piece  of  that  crown ;  though  now 
I  upon  this  fresh  accident  of  receiving  the  kbglsts 
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Pmris,  it  is  to  he  thoaght  that  both  the  worst 
affected  of  the  league  will  submit  themselves  upon 
tny  tolerable  conditions  to  their  natural  king, 
thus  advanced  in  strength  and  reputation ;  and  the 
King  of  Spain  will  take  a  second  advice  ere  he 
embark  himself  too  far  in  any  now  attempt  against 
Fiance.  But,  taking  the  affairs  as  they  then  stood 
before  this  accident  unexpected,  especially  of 
the  council  of  Spain,  during  this  his  supposed 
harvest  in  France,  his  council  had  reason  to  wish 
that  thdre  were  no  disturbance  from  hence,  where 
they  make  account  that  if  her  majesty  were  re- 
moved, upon  whose  person  God  continue  his 
extraordinary  watch  and  providence !  here  would 
be  nothing  but  confusion,  which  they  do  not 
doubt  but,  with  some  no  great  treasure,  and  forces 
from  without,  may  be  nourished  till  they  can 
more  fully  intend  the  ruin  of  this  state,  according 
to  their  ancient  malice. 

Bat  howsoever  that  be,  amongst  the  number  of 
theae  execrable  undertakers,  tliere  was  none  so 
Boeh  built  and  relied  upon  by  the  great  ones  of 
the  other  side,  as  was  this  physician,  Lopez;  nor, 
iadeed,  none  so  dangerous :  whether  you  consider 
the  aptness  of  the  instrument,  or  the  subtlety  and 
•aeiecy  of  those  that  practised  with  him,  or  the 
riiift  and  evasion  which  he  had  provided  for  a 
ooloor  of  his  doings,  if  they  should  happen  to 
eome  into  question.  For,  first,  whereas  others 
weie  to  find  and  encounter  infinite  difficulties,  in 
the  very  obtaining  of  an  opportunity  to  execute 
this  horrible  act;  and,  besides,  cannot  but  see 
pieaent  and  most  assured  death  before  their  eyes, 
and  therefore  must  be,  as  it  were,  damnable  vota- 
liaa  if  they  undertake  it :  this  man,  in  regard  of 
hia  faculty,  and  of  his  private  access  to  her  ma- 
Jeety,  had  both  means  to  perpetrate,  and  means 
to  conceal,  whereby  he  might  reap  the  fruit  of  his  ' 
wicked  treason  without  evident  peril.  And  for  his  ; 
complices  that  practised  with  him,  being  Portu- 
gaeae,  and  of  the  retinue  of  King  Antonio,  the  , 
King  of  Spain's  mortal  enemy,  they  were  men 
thenhy  freed  and  discharged  from  suspicion,  and 
might  send  letters  and  receive  letters  out  of  Spain  | 
without  jealousy ;  as  those  which  were  thought ' 
ta  entertain  intelligences  there  for  the  good  of 
Aeir  master.  And,  for  the  evasion  and  mask  that 
Lopei  had  prepar^  for  this  treason,  if  it  had  not 
been  aearched  and  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  was, ' 
that  lie  did  intend  but  to  cozen  the  King  of  Spain, 
withoot  ill  meaning;  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
tliat  stratagem  which  Parry,  a  most  cunning  and 
artificial  traitor,  had  provided  for  himself. 

Nevertheless,  this  matter,  by  the  great  good- 
nsaa  of  God,  falling  into  good  hands,  of  those 
iMBOorable  and  sufficient  persons  which  dealt 
theiein,  was  by  their  great  and  worthy  industry 
•a  handled  and  followed,  as  this  Proteus  of  a  dis- 
goiaed  and  transformed  treason  did  at  last  appear 
ia  hia  own  likeness  and  colours,  which  were  as 
feal  and  monstrous  aa  have  been  known  in  the 
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world.  For  some  of  her  majesty's  council  long 
since  entered  into  consideration,  that  the  retinue 
of  King  Antonio,  I  mean  some  of  them,  were  not 
unlike  to  hatch  these  kinds  of  treasons,  in  regaid 
they  were  needy  strangers,  entered  into  despair 
of  their  master's  fortune,  and  like  enough  to 
aspire  to  make  their  peace  at  home,  by  some  such 
wicked  services  as  these ;  and  therefore  grew  to 
have  an  extraordinary  vigilant  eye  upon  them: 
which  prudent  and  discreet  presumption,  or  con- 
jecture, joined  with  some  advertisements  of  espials 
abroad,  and  some  other  industry,  was  the  first 
cause,  next  under  the  great  benediction  of  God, 
which  givcth  unto  princes  zealous  counsellors, 
and  griveth  to  counsellors  policy,  and  discerning 
thoughts,  of  the  revealing  and  discovering  of 
these  treasons,  which  were  contrived  in  order  and 
form,  as  hereafter  is  set  down. 

This  Lopez,  of  nation  a  Portuguese,  and  sus- 
pected to  be  in  sect  secretly  a  Jew,  though  here 
he  conformed  himself  to  the  rites  of  the  Christian 
religion,  for  a  long  time  professed  physic  in  this 
land,  by  occasion  whereof,  being  withal  a  man 
very  observant  and  officious,  and  of  a  pleasing  and 
appliable  behaviour;  in  that  regard,  rather  than 
for  any  great  learning  in  his  faculty,  he  grew 
known  and  favoured  in  court,  and  was  some  years 
since  sworn  physician  of  her  majesty*s  house- 
hold ;  and  by  her  majesty's  bounty,  of  whom  he 
had  received  divers  gifts  of  good  commodity,  was 
grown  to  good  estate  of  wealth. 

This  man  had  insinuated  himself  greatly,  in 
regard  he  was  of  the  same  nation,  with  the  King 
Antonio,  whose  causes  he  pretended  to  solicit  at 
the  court:  especially  while  he  supposed  there 
was  any  appearance  of  his  fortune ;  of  whom  also 
he  had  obtained,  as  one  that  referred  all  his  doings 
to  gain,  an  assignation  of  50,000  crowns  to  be 
levied  in  Portugal.  But  being  a  person  wholly 
of  a  corrupt  and  mercenary  nature,  and  finding  his 
hopes  cold  from  that  part ;  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
a  more  able  paymaster,  and  secretly  made  offer 
long  since  of  his  service  to  the  King  of  Spain : 
and  accordingly  gave  sundry  intelligences  of  that 
which  passed  here,  and  imported  most  for  the 
King  of  Spain  to  know,  having  no  small  means,  in 
regard  of  his  continual  attpndance  at  court,  near- 
ness and  access,  to  learn  many  particulars  of 
great  weight:  which  intelligences  he  maintained 
with  Bernardino  Mendoza,  Antonio  Vega,  Rode- 
rigo  Marquez,  and  divers  others. 

In  tho  conveyance  of  which  his  intelligences, 
and  in  the  making  known  of  his  disposition  to  do 
the  King  of  Spain  service,  he  had,  amongst  others, 
one  Manuel  Andrada,  a  Portuguese,  revolted  from 
Don  Antonio  to  the  King  of  Spain ;  one  that  was 
discovered  to  have  practised  the  death  of  the  said 
Don  Antonio,  and  to  have  betrayed  him  to  Ber- 
nardino Mendoza.  This  man  coming  hither,  was, 
for  the  same,  his  practice  appearing  by  lettera 
intercepted,  apprehended  and  committed  to  prieon. 
T 
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Before  which  time,  also,  there  had  been  by  good 
diligence  intercepted  other  letters,  whereby  the 
said  Andrada  advertised  Mendoza,  that  he  had 
won  Dr.  Lopez  to  the  king^s  service :  but  Lopez 
having  understanding  thereof,  and  finding  means 
to  have  secret  conference  with  Andrada  before  his 
examination,  persuaded  with  him  to  take  the 
matter  upon  himself,  as  if  he  had  invented  that 
advertisement  touching  Lopez,  only  to  procure 
himself  credit  with  Mendoza;  and  to  make  him 
conceive  well  of  his  industry  and  service.  And 
to  move  him  hereunto,  Lopez  set  before  Andrada, 
that  if  he  did  excuse  him,  he  should  have  credit 
to  work  his  delivery  :  whereas,  if  he  did  impeach 
him,  he  was  not  like  to  find  any  other  means  of 
favour.  By  which  subtle  persuasion  Andrada, 
when  he  came  to  be  examined,  answered  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  and  lessoning  which  Lopez 
had  given  him.  And  having  thus  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  suspicion,  became  suitor  for  Andrada's 
delivery,  craftily  suggesting,  that  he  was  to  do 
some  notable  service  to  Don  Antonio ;  in  which 
his  suit  he  accordingly  prevailed.  When  Lopez 
had  thus  got  Andrada  out  of  prison,  he  was  suf- 
fered to  go  out  of  the  realm  into  Spain ;  in  pre- 
tence, as  was  said,  to  do  some  service  to  Don 
Antonio;  but,  in  truth,  to  continue  Lopez*s  nego- 
tiation and  intelligences  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
which  he  handled  so  well,  as  at  his  return  hither, 
for  the  comforting  of  the  said  Lopez,  he  brought 
to  him  from  the  king,  besides  thanks  and  words 
of  encouragement,  and  an  abrazo,  which  is  the 
compliment  of  favour,  a  very  good  jewel,  gar- 
nished with  sundry  stones  of  good  value.  This 
jewel,  when  Lopez  had  accepted,  he  cunningly 
cast  with  himself,  that  if  he  should  offer  it  to  her 
niAJesty  first,  he  was  assured  she  would  not  take 
it :  next,  that  thereby  he  should  lay  her  asleep, 
and  make  her  secure  of  him  for  greater  matters, 
according  to  the  saying,  ^^Fraus  sibi  fidem  in 
parvis  praestruit  ut  in  magnis  opprimat;*^  which 
accordingly  he  did,  with  protestations  of  his  fide- 
lity: and  her  majesty,  as  a  princess  of  magnani- 
mity, not  apt  to  fear  or  suspicion,  returned  it  to 
him  with  gracious  words. 

After  Lopez  had  thus  abused  her  majesty,  and 
had  these  trials  of  the  fidelity  of  Andrada,  they 
fell  in  conference,  the  matter  being  first  moved  by 
Andrada,  as  he  that  came  freshly  out  of  Spain, 
touching  the  empoisoning  of  the  queen :  which 
Lopez,  who  saw  that  matter  of  intelligence,  with- 
out some  such  particular  service,  would  draw  no 
great  reward  from  the  King  of  Spain;  such  as  a 
ii«an  that  was  not  needy,  but  wealthy  as  he  was, 
eoiild  find  any  taste  in,  assented  unto.  And  to 
ihat  purpose  procured  again  this  Andrada  to  be 
Kent  over,  as  well  to  advertise  and  assure  this 
matter  to  tlie  King  of  Spain  and  his  ministers, 
namely,  to  the  (*ount  de  Fuentes,  assistant  to  the 
general  of  ttie  King  of  Spaii/s  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  also  to  capitulate  and  contract  with 


him  about  the  certainty  of  his  reward.  Andrada 
having  received  those  instructions,  and  being  fuf^ 
nished  with  money,  by  Lopezes  procurement, 
from  Don  Antonio,  about  whose  service  hii 
employment  was  believed  to  be,  went  over  to 
Calais,  where  he  remained  to  be  near  unto  Eng- 
land and  Flanders,  having  a  boy  that  ordinarily 
passed  to  and  fro  between  him  and  Lopez :  by 
whom  he  did  also,  the  better  to  colour  his  employ- 
ment, write  to  Lopez  intelligence,  as  it  was 
agreed  he  should  between  him  and  Lopez ;  wh6 
bade  him  send  such  news  as  he  should  take  up  iii 
the  streets.  From  Calais  he  writeth  to  Count  de 
Fuentes  of  Lopezes  promise  and  demands.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  which  letters,  afler  some  time  taken 
to  advertise  this  proposition  into  Spain,  and  to 
receive  direction  thereupon,  the  Count  de  Fuentes 
associated  with  Stephano  Ibarra,  secretary  of  th^ 
council  of  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  calleth 
to  him  one  Manuel  Louis  Tinoco,  a  Portngutse, 
who  had  also  followed  King  Antonio,  and  of 
whose  good  devotion  he  had  had  experience,  in 
that  he  had  conveyed  unto  him  two  several 
packets,  wherewith  he  was  trusted  by  tlie  King 
Antonio  for  France.  Of  this  Louis  the  first 
received  a  corporal  oath,  with  solemn  ceremony, 
taking  his  hands  between  their  hands,  that  he 
should  keep  secret  that  which  should  be  iropart«;d 
to  him,  and  never  reveal  the  same,  though  he 
should  be  apprehended  and  questioned  here. 
This  done,  they  acquaint  him  with  the  letters  of 
Andrada,  with  whom  they  charge  him  to  confer 
at  Calais  in  his  way,  and  to  pass  to  Lopei  into 
England,  addressing  him  farther  to  Stephana 
Ferrera  de  Gania,  and  signifying  unto  tlie  said 
Lopez  withal,  as  from  the  king,  that  he  gave  no 
great  credence  to  Andrada,  as  a  person  too  slight 
to  be  used  in  a  cause  of  so  great  weight:  and 
therefore  marvelled  much  that  he  heard  nothing 
from  Ferreni  of  this  matter,  from  whom  he  had  iu 
former  time  been  advertised  in  generality  of  L<»- 
pez^s  good  affection  to  do  him  service.  Tliis 
Ferrera  had  been  sometimes  a  man  of  great  liveli- 
hood and  wealth  in  Portugal,  which  he  did  forego 
in  adhering  to  Don  Antonio,  and  appearfth  to  he 
a  man  of  capacity  and  practice;  but  hath  some 
years  since  been  secretly  won  to  tlie  ser%*ice  cf  the 
King  of  Spain,  not  travelling,  nevertheless,  to  and 
fro,  but  residing  as  his  lieger  in  England. 
I  Manuel  Louis,  despatched  with  these  instnie- 
tions,  and  with  all  aflectionate  commendations 
I  from  the  count  to  Lopez,  and  with  letters  to  Ferrers, 
I  took  his  journey  first  to  Calais,  where  he  coo- 
:  ferred  with  Andrada;  of  whom  receiving  more 
ample  information,  together  with  a  short  ticket 
of  credence  to  Lopez,  that  he  was  a  person  whom 
;  he  niii^ht  trust  without  scruple,  came  over  Into 
England,  and  first  repaired  to  Ferrera,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  state  of  the  busineeSi 
;  who  had  before  that  time  given  some  light  unto 
Lopez,  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  unto  the  piae- 
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dee  between  him  and  Andrada,  wherewith,  indeed, 
Aiidradm  had  in  a  tort  acquainted  him.  And  now, 
apon  this  new  despatch  and  knowledge  given  to 
Lopes  of  the  choice  of  Ferrera  to  continue  that 
wMch  Andrada  had  begun ;  he,  to  conform  him- 
self the  better  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  King  of 
Spsin,  snd  his  ministers  abroad,  was  content 
more  fully  to  communicate  with  Ferrera,  with 
whom,  from  that  time  forward,  he  meant  singly 
•ad  spertly  to  deal ;  and  therefore  cunningly  for- 
to  speak  with  Manuel  Louis  himself;  but 
eladed  that  Ferrera  should  be  his  only  trunk, 
mnd  all  his  dealings  should  pass  through  his 
hand,  thinking  thereby  to  have  gone  invisible. 

Whereupon,  he  cast  with  himself,  that  it  was 
Ml  safe  to  use  the  mediation  of  Manuel  Louis, 
who  had  been  made  privy  to  the  matter,  as  some 
haoe  carrier  of  letters;  which  letters  also  should 
be  written  in  a  cipher,  not  of  alphabet,  but  of 
words;  such  as  might,  if  they  were  opened,  im- 
port no  vehement  suspicion.  And,  therefore, 
Manuel  Louis  was  sent  back  with  a  short  answer. 


touched  before,  as  many  starting  holes  and  evsi- 
sions  as  he  could  devise,  if  any  of  thr^se  matters 
should  come  to  light.  And  first  he  took  his  time 
to  cast  forth  some  general  words  afar  off  to  her 
majesty,  as  asking  her  the  question.  Whether  a 
deceiver  might  not  be  deceived  ?  Whereof,  her 
majesty  not  imagining  these  words  tended  to  such 
end,  as  to  warrant  him  colourably  in  this  wretched 
conspiracy,  but  otherwise,  of  her  own  natural  dis- 
position bent  to  integrity  and  sincerity,  uttered 
dislike  and  disallowance.  Next,  he  thought  he 
had  wrought  a  great  mystery  in  demanding  the 
precise  sum  of  50,000  crowns,  agreeing  just  wiih 
the  sum  of  assignation  or  donation  from  Don  An- 
tonio; idly,  and  in  that  grossly  imagining,  that, 
if  aflerwards  he  should  accept  the  same  sum,  he 
might  excuse  it,  as  made  good  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  in  regard  he  desisted  to  follow  and  favour 
Don  Antonio;  whereupon  the  King  of  Spain  was 
in  honour  tied  not  to  see  him  a  loser.  Thirdly,  in 
his  conferences  with  Ferrera,  when  he  was  ap* 
posed  upon  the  particular  manner  how  he  would 


•nd  Lopes  purveyed  himself  of  a  base  fellow,  a  ;  poison  her  majesty,  he  purposely   named  unto 


Portuguese  called  Gomex  d'Avila,  dwelling  hard 
hf  Lopex*s  house,  to  convey  his  letters.    After 


him  a  syrup,  knowing  that  her  majesty  never 
useth  syrup ;   and  therefore  thinking  that  would 


this  messenger  provided,  it  was  agreed  between    prove  a  high  point  for  his  justification,  if  things 
Lopes  snd  Ferrera,  that  letters  should  be  sent  to  [  should  come  in  any  question. 


the  Count  de  Fuentes,  and  Secretary  Juarra, 
written  and  signed  by  Ferrera,  for  Lopez  caute- 
loQsly  did  forbear  to  write  himself,  but  directed 
tnd  indeed  dictated  word  by  word  by  Lopez 
hhnself.  The  contents  thereof  were,  that  Lopez 
WW  ready  to  execute  that  service  to  the  king, 
wfaleh  before  had  been  treated,  but  required  for  his 
leoompense  the  sum  of  50,000  crowns,  and  as. 
■mrnnee  for  the  same. 

These  letters  were  written  obscurely,  as  was 
tooehed,  in  terms  of  merchandise;  to  whioh 
obeearity  when  Ferrera  excepted,  Lopez  answered. 


Butall  this  while  desirous  after  his  prey,  which 
he  had  in  hope  devoured,  he  did  instantly  impor- 
tune Ferrera  for  the  answering  of  his  last  de- 
spatch, finding  the  delay  strange,  and  reiterating 
the  protestations  of  his  readiness  to  do  the  ser- 
vice, if  he  were  assured  of  his  money. 

Now  before  the  return  of  Gomez  d*Avila  into 
England,  this  Stephen  Ferrera  was  discovered  to 
have  intelligence  with  the  enemy  ;  but  so  as  the 
particular  of  his  traffic  and  overtures  appeared  not, 
only  it  seemed  there  was  great  account  made  of 
that  he  managed  :  and  thereupon  he  was  commit- 
they  knew  his  meaning  by  that  which  had  passed  |  ted  to  prison.  Soon  afYer  arrived  Gomez  d^Avila, 
beibre.  Ferrera  wrote  also  to  Manuel  Louis,  but  ■  and  brought  letters  only  from  Manuel  Louis,  by 
charged  this  Gomez  to  deliver  the  same  letters  ;  the  name  of  Francisco  de  Thores ;  because,  as  it 
unto  him  in  the  presence  of  Juarra;  as  also  the  [  seemeth,  the  great  persons  on  the  other  side  had 
letter  to  Juarra  in  the  presence  of  Manuel  Louis. '  a  contrary  disposition  to  Lopez,  and  liked  not  to 
And  these  letters  were  delivered  toGomezd*Avila  '  write  by  so  base  a  messenger,  but  continued  their 
to  he  carried  to  Brussels,  and  a  passport  procured,  course  to  trust  and  employ  Manuel  Louis  himself, 
•nd  his  charges  defrayed  by  Lopez.  And  Fer- 1  who  in  likelihood  was  retained  till  they  might 
ran,  the  more  to  approve  his  industry,  writ  let^  |  receive  a  full  conclusion  from  Spain;  which  was 
tsrs  two  several  times,  the  one  conveyed  by  not  till  about  two  months  afler.  This  Gomez 
Emmnttel  Pallarios,  with  the  privity  of  Lopez,  to  was  apprehended  at  his  landing,  and  about  hini 
Chfistophero  Moro,  a  principal  counsellor  of  the  ,  were  found  the  letters  aforesaid,  written  in  jargon. 
King  of  Spain,  in  Spain ;  signifying  that  Lopez  '  or  verbal  cipher,  but  yet  somewhat  suspicious,  in 
was  won  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  he  was  these  words  :  **l*his  bearer  will  tell  you  the  price 
ready  to  receive  his  commandment;  and  received  in  which  your  pearls  are  esteemed,  and  in  wh.it 
•  letter  from  the  same  Christophero  Moro,  in  resolution  we  rest  about  a  little  musk  and  amber, 
•uwer  to  one  of  these,  which  he  showed  unto  which  1  am  determined  to  buy.**  Which  words 
Lopes.  In  the  mean  time  Lopez,  though  a  man,  the  said  Manuel  Louis  afterward  voluntarily  con- 
In  semblance,  of  a  heavy  wit,  yet  indeed  subtle  fessed  to  be  deciphered  in  this  sort;  That  by  the 
of  himself,  as  one  trained  in  practice,  and  besides  allowance  of  the  pearls  he  meant,  that  the  Count 
as  wily  as  fear  and  covetonsness  could 'make  de  Fuentes,  and  the  secretary,  did  gladly  accept 
him,  thought  to  provide  for  himself,  as  was  partly   the  ofler  of  Lopez  to  poison  the  queen,  signified 
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by  Ferrera's  letter :  and  for  the  provision  of  amber 
and  musk,  it  was  meant  tliat  the  count  looked 
shortly  for  a  resolution  from  the  King  of  Spain 
concerning  a  matter  of  importance,  which  was 
for  burning  of  the  Queen's  ships ;  and  another ! 
point  tending  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  yindictive 
humour. 

But  while  the  sense  of  this  former  letter  rested 
ambiguous,  and  that  no  direct  particular  was  con- 
fessed by  Ferrera,  nor  sufficient  light  given  to 
ground  any  rigorous  examination  of  him,  cometh 
over  Manuel  Louis  with  the  resolution  from 
Spain ;  who  first  understanding  of  Ferrera's  re- 
straint, and  therefore  doubting  how  far  things 
were  discovered,  to  shadow  the  matter,  like  a 
cunning  companion,  gave  advertisement  of  an 
intent  he  had  to  do  service,  and  hereupon  obtained 
a  passport:  but  after  his  coming  in,  he  made  no 
haste  to  reveal  any  thing,  but  thought  to  dally 
and  abuse  in  some  other  sort  And  while  the 
light  was  thus  in  the  clouds,  there  was  also  inter- 
cepted a  little  ticket  which  Ferrera  in  prison  had 
found  means  to  write,  in  care  to  conceal  Lopez, 
and  to  keep  him  out  of  danger,  to  give  a  caveat  of 
staying  all  farther  answers  and  advertisements  in 
these  causes.  Whereupon,  Lopez  was  first  called 
in  question. 

But,  in  conclusion,  this  matter  being  with  all 
assiduity  and  policy  more  and  more  pierced  and 
mined  into,  first,  there  was  won  from  Manuel 
Louis  his  letters  from  the  Count  de  Fuentes  and 
Secretary  Juarra  to  Ferrera,  in  both  which  mention 
is  made  of  the  queen's  death ;  in  that  of  the 
count's,  under  the  term  of  a  commission ;  and  in 
that  of  the  secretary's,  under  the  term  of  the  great 
service,  whereof  should  arise  a  universal  benefit 
to  the  whole  world.  Also,  the  letters  of  credit 
written  by  Gonsalo  Gomez,  one  to  Pedro  de  Car- 
rera,  and  the  other  to  Juan  Pallacio,  to  take  up  a 
sum  of  money  by  Manuel  Louis,  by  the  foresaid 
false  name  of  Fr.  de  Thores ;  letters  so  large,  and 
in  a  manner  without  limitation,  as  any  sum  by 
virtue  thereof  might  be  taken  up :  which  letters 
were  delivered  to  Louis  by  the  Count  de  Fuentes's 
own  hands,  with  directions  to  show  them  to 
Lopez  for  his  assurance ;  a  matter  of  God's  secret 
working  in  staying  the  same,  for  thereupon  rested 
only  the  execution  of  the  fact  of  Lopez.  Upon 
so  narrow  a  point  consisted  the  safety  of  her  ma- 
jesty's life,  already  sold  by  avarice  to  malice  and 
ambition,  but  extraordinarily  preserved  by  that 
watchman  which  never  slumbereth.  This  same 
Manuel  Louis,  and  Stephen  Ferrera  also,  whereof 
the  one  managed  the  matter  abroad,  and  the  other 
resided  here  to  give  correspondence,  never  meet^ 
ing  after  Manuel  had  returned,  severally  examined 
without  torture  or  threatening,  did  in  the  end 
voluntarily  and  clearly  confess  the  matters  above- 
mentioned,  and  in  their  confessions  fully  consent 
and  concur,  not  only  in  substance,  but  in  all ' 
pointa,  particularities,  and  circumstances ;  which  ! 


confessions  appear  expressed  in  their  own  natonl 
language,  testified  and  subscribed  with  their  owb 
hands ;  and  in  open  assembly,  at  the  arraignnMBl 
of  Lopez  in  the  Guildhall,  were  by  th^  coo* 
firmed  and  avouched  to  Lopez  his  face;  and 
therewithal  are  extant,  undefaced,  the  original 
letters  from  Count  de  Fuentes,  Secretary  Joanay 
and  the  rest. 

And  Lopez  himself,  at  his  first  apprehension 
and  examination,  did  indeed  deny,  and  deny  with 
deep  and  terrible  oaths  and  execrations,  the  very 
conferences  and  treaties  with  Ferrera,  or  Andradat 
about  the  empoisonment.  And  being  demanded, 
if  they  were  proved  against  him  what  he  would 
say  ?  he  answered.  That  he  would  yield  himself 
guilty  of  the  fact  intended.  Nevertheless,  being 
afterwards  confronted  by  Ferrera,  who  constantly 
maintained  to  him  all  that  he  had  said,  reducing 
him  to  the  times  and  places  of  the  said  confei^ 
ences,  he  confessed  the  matter,  as  by  his  confes- 
sion in  writing,  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
appeareth.  But  then  he  fell  to  that  slender  eva- 
sion, as  his  last  refuge,  that  he  meant  only  to 
cozen  the  King  of  Spain  of  the  money :  and  in 
that  he  continued  at  his  arraignment,  when,  not- 
withstanding, at  the  first  he  did  retract  his  own 
confession :  and  yet  being  asked,  whether  he  was 
drawn,  either  by  means  of  torture,  or  promise  of 
life,  to  make  the  same  confession  1  he  did  openly 
testify  that  no  such  means  were  used  towards  him. 

But  the  falsehood  of  this  excuse,  being  an  alle- 
gation that  any  traitor  may  use  and  provide  for 
himself,  is  convicted  by  three  notable  proofs. 
The  first,  that  he  never  opened  this  matter,  neither 
unto  her  majesty,  unto  whom  he  had  ordinary 
access,  nor  to  any  counsellor  of  state,  to  have 
permission  to  toll  on,  and  inveigle  these  parties 
with  whom  he  did  tre^t,  if  it  had  been  thought  so 
convenient ;  wherein,  percase,  he  had  opportunity 
to  have  done  some  good  service,  for  Uie  farther 
discovery  of  their  secret  machinations  against  her 
majesty's  life.  The  second,  that  he  came  too 
late  to  this  shift;  having  first  bewrayed  his  guilty 
conscience,  in  denying  those  treaties  and  confer- 
ences till  they  were  evidently  and  manifestly 
proved  to  his  face.  The  third,  that  in  conferring 
with  Ferrera  about  the  manner  of  his  assurance, 
he  thought  it  better  to  have  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  such  merchants  as  he  should  name  in 
Antwerp,  than  to  have  it  brought  into  England ; 
declaring  his  purpose  to  be,  after  the  fact  done, 
speedily  to  fly  to  Antwerp,  and  there  to  tany 
some  time,  and  so  to  convey  himself  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  where  it  is  affirmed,  that  Don  Salomon, 
a  Jew  in  good  credit,  is  Lopez  his  near  kinsman, 
and  that  he  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  said  Don 
Salomon :  whereby  it  is  evident  that  Lopez  had 
cast  his  reckonings  upon  the  supposition  of  tbs 
fact  done. 

Thus  may  appear,  both  how  justly  this  Lopet^ 
•  Lopes  WM  ezecated  7lh  June,  1994. 
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b  eondenmed  for  the  highest  treason  that  can  be 
imagined ;  and,  how,  by  God's  marrellous  good- 
aeaa,  her  majesty  hath  been  presenred.  And, 
mely,  if  a  man  do  tnily  consider,  it  is  hard  to 
ny,  whether  God  hath  done  greater  things  by  her 
Bujesty  or  for  her :  if  yon  obserre  on  the  one  side, 
how  Qod  hath  ordained  her  goTemment  to  break 
mod  croM  the  nnjnst  ambituni  of  the  two  mighty 
poCentatee,  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  nerer  so  straitly  between  themselres  com- 
bined :  and,  on  the  other  side,  how  mightily  God 
hath  protected  her,  both  against  foreign  invasion 
and  inwaid  troables,  and  singularly  against  the 
mny  aecret  conspiracies  that  have  been  made 
•gaiaat  her  life;  thereby  declaring  to  the  world 


that  he  will  indeed  preserve  that  instrument 
which  he  hath  magnified.  But  the  corruptions  of 
these  times  are  wonderful,  when  that  wars,  which 
are  the  highest  trials  of  right  between  princes, 
that  acknowledge  no  superior  Jurisdiction,  and 
ougrht  to  be  prosecuted  with  all  honour,  shall  be 
stained  and  infamed  with  such  foul  and  inhuman 
practices.  Wherein  if  so  great  a  king  hath  been 
named,  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  a  rule 
of  common  reason,  must  be  remembered ;  *'  Frustra 
legis  auxilium  implorat,  qui  in  legem  committit." 
He  that  hath  sought  to  violate  the  majesty  royal, 
in  the  highest  degree,  cannot  claim  the  pre-emi* 
nence  thereof  to  be  exempted  from  jusi  imputa- 
tion. 
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TRACTS  RELATING  TO  ENGLAND. 


OF  THE 

TRUE  GREATNESS 

or  TBI 

KINGDOM    OF    BRITAIN. 


TO  KING  JAMES. 


-Fortanatot  nlmlam  lua  at  bona  norint. 


Thk  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  dominions  i|i 
bulk  and  territory  doth  fall  under  measure  and 
demonstration  that  cannot  err:  but  the  just  mea- 
sure and  estimate  of  the  forces  and  power  of  an 
estate  is  a  matter,  than  the  which  there  is  nothing 
among  civil  affairs  more  subject  to  error,  nor 
that  error  more  subject  to  perilous  consequence. 
For  hence  may  proceed  many  inconsiderate 
attempts,  and  insolent  provocations  in  states 
that  have  too  high  an  imagination  of  their  own 
forces:  and  hence  may  proceed,  on  the  other 
side,  a  toleration  of  many  fair  grievances  and 
indignities,  and  a  loss  of  many  opportunities,  in 
states  that  are  not  sensible  enough  of  their  own 
strength.  Therefore,  that  it  may  the  better  appear 
what  greatness  your  majesty  hath  obtained  of 
God,  and  what  greatness  this  island  hath  obtained 
by  you,  and  what  greatness  it  is,  that  by  the  gra- 
cious pleasure  of  Almighty  God  you  shall  leave 
and  transmit  to  your  children  and  generations  as 
the  first  founder;  I  have  thought  good,  as  far  as  I 
can  comprehend,  to  make  a  true  survey  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  greatness  of  this  your  kingdom 
of  Britain;  being  for  mine  own  part  persuaded, 
that  the  supposed  prediction,  «» Video  solem 
orientem  in  occidente,**  may  be  no  less  a  true 
vision  applied  to  Britain,  than  to  any  other  king- 
dom of  Europe ;  and  being  out  of  doubt  that  none 
of  the  great  monarchies,  which  in  the  memory  of 
times  have  risen  in  the  habitable  world,  had  so 
fair  seeds  and  beginnings  as  hath  this  your  estate 
and  kingdom,  whatsoever  the  event  shall  be, 
which  must  depend  upon  the  dispensation  of 
God*8  will  and  providence,  and  his  blessing  upon 
your  descendants.  And  because  I  have  no  pur- 
pose vainly  or  assentatorily  to  represent  this 
freatnoss,  as  in  water,  which  shows  Uiings  bigger 


than  they  are,  but  rather,  as  by  an  instniment  of 
art,  helping  the  sense  to  take  a  true  magnitadt 
and  dimension :  therefore,  I  will  use  no  hiddMi 
order,  which  is  fitter  for  insinuations  than  sound 
proofs,  but  a  clear  and  open  order.  First,  by 
confuting  the  errors,  or  rather  correcting  tte 
excesses  of  certain  immoderate  opinions*  which 
ascribe  too  much  to  some  points  of  greatnesct 
which  are  not  so  essential,  and  by  redscing  those 
points  to  a  true  value  and  estimation:  then  by 
propounding  and  confirming  those  other  points  of 
greatness  which  are  more  solid  and  principely 
though  in  popular  discourse  less  observed :  and 
incidently  by  making  a  brief  application,  in  bolli 
these  parts,  of  tlie  general  principles  and  poeitioni 
of  policy  unto  the  state  and  condition  of  tbeee 
your  kingdoms.  Of  these  the  former  part  will 
branch  itself  into  these  articles. 
First,  That  in  the  measuring  or  balancing  of 

greatness,    there    is   commonly    too  mndi 

ascribed  to  largeness  of  territory. 
Secondly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to 

treasure  or  riches. 
Thirdly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  the 

fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  or  affluence  of  eoai> 

modities. 
And,  fourthly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to 

the  strength  and  fortificationof  tovms  or  holdi. 

The  latter  will  fall  into  this  distribation : 
First,  That  true  greatness  doth  require  mfit  sits- 

ation  of  the  place  or  region. 
Secondly,  That  true  greatness  eonsisteth  eooott* 

tially  in  population  and  breed  of  men. 
Thirdly,  That  it  eonsisteth  also  in  the  valow 

and  military  disposition  of  the  pec^le  it 

breedeth :  and  in  this,  that  they  make  profei* 

sion  of  arms. 
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.   Foarthlj,  That  it  eonaisteth  in  this  point,  that 
every  common  aubject  by  the  poll  be  fit  to 
make  a  aoldier,  and  not  only  certain  condi- 
tiona  or  degrees  of  men. 
FiAhly,  That  it  eonaisteth  in  the  temper  of  the 
government  fit  to  keep  the  subjects  in  good 
heart  and  courage,  and  not  to  keep  them  in 
the  condition  of  servile  yassals. 
And,  sixthly,  That  it  consisteth  in  the  com- 
mandment of  the  sea. 
i     And  let  no  man  so  much  forget  the  subject  pro- 
poanded,  as  to  find  strange,  that  here  is  no  men- 
tion of  religion,  laws,  or  policy.   For  we  speak  of 
that  which  is  proper  to  the  amplitude  and  growth 
of  states,  and  not  of  that  which  is  common  to 
their  preservation,  happiness,  and  all  other  points 
of  well-being.   First,  therefore,  touching  largeness 
of  territories,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  upon 
earth  is  not  without  some  analogy  with  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  as  our  Saviour  describes  it;  which 
be  doth  resemble,  not  to  any  great  kernel  or  nut,  but 
to  one  of  the  least  grains ;  but  yet  such  a  one,  as 
hath  a  property  to  grow  and  spread.  For  as  for  large 
eoantries  and  multitude  of  provinces,  they  arc  many 
times  rather  matters  of  burden  than  of  strength,  as 
nay  manifestly  appear  both  by  reaaon  and  exam- 
ple.    By  reason  thus.    There  be  two  manners  of 
iecuring  of  large  territories,  the  one  by  the  natural 
arms  of  every  province,  and  the  other  by  the  pro- 
tecting arms  of  the  principal  estate,  in  which 
eaee  commonly  the  provincials  are  held  disarmed. 
So  are  there  two  dangers  incident  unto  every 
estate,  foreign  invasion,  and   inward  rebellion. 
Now,  such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  these  two 
nmedies  of  estate  do  fall  respectively  into  these 
two  dangera,  in  case  of  remote  provinces.     For 
if  such  an  estate  rest  upon  the  natural  arms  of  the 
provinces,  it  is  sure  to  be  subject  to  rebellion  or 
levolt ;  if  upon  protecting  arms,  it  is  sure  to  be 
weak    againat  invasion:    neither   can    this  be 
•voided. 

Now,  for  examples,  proving  the  weakness  of 
•tatee  possessed  of  Lirge  territories,  I  will  use 
only  two,  eminent  and  selected.  The  first  shall 
be  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  extended 
from  Egypt,  inclusive,  unto  Bactria,  and  the 
bocders  of  the  East  India ;  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
was  overrun  and  conquered,  in  the  space  of  seven 
years,  by  a  nation  not  much  bigger  than  this  isle 
of  Britain,  and  newly  grown  into  name,  having 
been  atterly  obscure  till  the  time  of  Philip,  the  son 
of  Anyntaa.  Neither  was  this  efiected  by  any 
fare  or  heroical  prowess  in  the  conqueror,  aa  is 
Tolgarly  oonoeived,  for  that  Alexander  the  Great 
goeth  DOW  for  one  of  the  wondera  of  the  world ; 
ht  thoee  that  have  made  a  judgment  grounded 
upon  leason  of  estate,  do  find  that  conceit  to  be 
nerely  popular;  for  ao  Livy  pronounoeth  of  him, 
*•  Nihil  aliud  quam  bene  aususvana  oontemnere.*' 
Wlierein  he  Judgeth  of  vastness  of  territory  aa  a 
vwiUy  that  may  astoniah  a  weak  mind,  but  no 


ways  trouble  a  sound  resolution.  And  those 
that  are  converaant  attentively  in  the  histories  ol 
those  times,  shall  find  that  this  purchase  which 
Alexander  made  and  compassed,  was  offered  by 
fortune  twice  before  to  others,  though  by  accident 
they  went  not  through  wiih  it;  namely,  to  Agesi- 
laus,  and  Jason  of  Thessaly :  for  Agcsilaus,  after 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  low 
provinces  of  Asia,  and  had  both  design  and  com- 
mission to  invade  the  higher  countries,  was  di- 
verted and  called  home  upon  a  war  excited  against 
his  country  by  the  states  of  Athens  and  Thebes, 
being  incensed  by  their  orators  and  counsellors, 
which  were  bribed  and  corrupted  from  Persia,  as 
Agesilaus  himself  avouched  pleasantly,  when  he 
said.  That  a  hundred  thousand  archers  of  the 
King  of  Persia  had  driven  him  home :  under- 
standing it,  because  an  archer  was  the  stamp  upon 
the  Persian  coin  of  gold.  And  Jason  of  Thessaly, 
being  a  man  born  to  no  greatness,  but  one  that 
made  a  fortune  of  himself,  and  had  obtained  by 
his  own  vivacity  of  spirit,  joined  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  time,  a  great  army,  compounded  of 
voluntaries  and  adventurers,  to  the  terror  of  all 
Graecia,  tliat  continually  expected  where  that 
cloud  would  fall ;  disclosed  himself  in  tlie  end, 
that  his  design  was  for  an  expedition  into  Persia, 
the  same  which  Alexander,  not  many  years  aAer 
achieved,  wherein  he  was  interrupted  by  a  private 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  which  took  effect.  So 
that  it  appeareth,  as  was  said,  that  it  was  not  any 
miracle  of  accident  tliat  raised  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  but  only  the  weak  composition  of  that 
vast  state  of  Persia,  which  was  prepared  for  a 
prey  to  the  first  resolute  invader. 

The  second  example  that  I  will  produce,  is  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  had  received  no  dimi- 
nution in  territory,  though  gre..t  in  virtue  and 
forces,  till  the  time  of  Jovianus.  For  so  it  was 
alleged  by  such  as  opposed  themselves  to  the 
rendering  Nisibis  upon  the  dishonourable  retreat 
of  the  Roman  army  out  of  Persia.  At  which  time 
it  was  avouched,  that  the  Romans,  by  the  space 
of  eight  hundred  years,  had  never,  before  that 
day,  made  any  cession  or  renunciation  to  any  part 
of  their  territory,  whereof  they  had  once  had  a  con- 
stant and  quiet  possession.  And  yet,  neverthe- 
less, immediately  afier  the  short  reign  of  Jovianus, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  joint  reign  of  Valen- 
tinianus  and  Valens,  which  were  his  immediate 
successors,  and  much  more  in  tlie  times  succeed- 
ing, the  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  thereof,  became  no  better  than  a 
carcase,  whereupon  all  the  vultures  and  birds  of 
prey  of  the  world  did  seize  and  ravine  for  many 
ages,  for  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  scale  of  miles,  and  the 
scale  of  forces.  And,  therefore,  upon  these  rea- 
sons and  examples,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
largeness  of  territory  is  so  far  from  being  a  thing 
inseparable  from  greatness  of  power,  a^  it  is 
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many  times  contrariant  and  incompatible  with  the 
same.  But  to  make  a  redaction  of  that  error  to  a 
truth,  it  will  stand  thus,  that  then  greatness  of 
teiritory  addeth  strength,  when  it  hath  these  four 
conditions : 
First,  That  the  territories  be  compacted,  and 

not  dispersed. 
Secondly,  That  the  region  which  is  the  heart 

and  seat  of  the  state,  be  sufficient  to  support 

those  parts,  which  are  but  provinces  and 

additions. 
Thirdly,  That  the  arms  or  martial  yirtne  of  the 

state  be  in  some  degree  answerable  to  the 

greatness  of  dominion. 
And,  lastly.  That  no  part  or  province  of  the 

state  be  utterly  unprofitable,  but  do  confer 

some  use  or  service  to  the  state. 
The  first  of  these  is  manifestly  true,  and 
scarcely  needeth  any  explication.  For  if  there 
be  a  state  that  consisteth  of  scattered  points 
instead  of  lines,  and  slender  lines  instead  of 
latitudes,  it  can  never  be  solid,  and  in  the  solid 
figure  is  strength.  But  what  speak  we  of  mathe- 
matical principles?  The  reason  of  state  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  parts  of  an  estate  be  disjoined 
and  remote,  and  so  be  interrupted  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  another  sovereignty ;  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  ready  succours  in  case  of  invasion,  nor 
ready  suppression  in  case  of  rebellion,  nor  ready 
recovery,  in  case  of  loss  or  alienation  by  either 
of  both  means.  And,  therefore,  we  see  what  an 
endless  work  the  King  of  Spain  hath  had  to 
recover  the-  Low  Countries,  although  it  were  to 
him  patrimony  and  not  purchase ;  and  that  chiefly 
in  regard  of  the  great  distance.  So  we  see  that 
our  nation  kept  Calais  a  hundred  years  space 
after  it  lost  the  rest  of  France,  in  regard  of  the 
near  situation ;  and  yet  in  the  end  they  that  were 
nearer  carried  it  by  surprise,  and  overran  succour. 
Therefore  Titus  Quintius  made  a  good  com- 
parison of  the  state  of  the  Achaians  to  a  tortoise, 
which  is  safe  when  it  is  retired  within  the  shell, 
but  if  any  part  be  put  forth,  then  the  part  exposed 
endangereth  all  the  rest.  For  so  it  is  with  states 
that  have  provinces  dispersed,  the  defence  whereof 
doth  commonly  consume  and  decay,  and  some- 
times ruin  the  rest  of  the  estate.  And  so, 
likewise,  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  great 
monarchies,  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  and  the 
like  of  the  Turks,  they  had  not  any  provinces  to 
the  which  they  needed  to  demand  access  through 
the  country  of  another:  neither  had  they  any  long 
laces  or  narrow  angles  of  territory,  which  were 
environed  or  clasped  in  with  foreign  states ;  but 
their  dominions  were  continued  and  entire,  and 
had  thickness  and  squareness  in  their  orb  or  con- 
tents. But  these  tilings  are  without  contradiction. 
For  the  second,  concerning  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  principal  region,  and  those  which  are 
bnt  secondary,  there  must  evermore  distinction  be 
made  between  the  body  or  stem  of  the  treei  and 


the  boughs  and  branches.  For  if  the  top  be  over 
great,  and  the  stalk  too  slender,  there  can  be  no 
strength.  Now,  the  body  is  to  be  accounted  so 
much  of  an  estate,  as  is  not  separated  or  dis- 
tinguished with  any  mark  of  foreigners,  but  is 
united  specially  with  the  bond  of  naturalization; 
and  therefore  we  see  that  when  the  state  of  Rome 
grew  great,  they  were  enforced  to  naturalize  the 
Latins  or  Italians,  because  the  Roman  stem  could 
not  bear  the  provinces  and  Italy  both  as  branches : 
and  the  like  they  were  contented  after  to  do  to 
most  of  the  Gauls.  So,  on  the  contrary  part,  we 
see  in  the  state  of  Laced emon,  which  was  nice 
in  that  point,  and  would  not  admit  their  confede- 
rates to  be  incorporate  with  them,  but  rested  upon 
the  natural-bom  subjects  of  Sparta,  how  that  a 
small  time  after  they  had  embraced  m  larger 
empire,  they  were  presently  surcharged,  in  respect 
to  the  slenderness  of  the  stem.  For  so  in  the 
defection  of  the  Thebans  and  the  rest  against 
them,  one  of  the  principal  revolters  spake  most 
aptly,  and  with  great  efficacy  in  the  assembly  of 
the  associates,  telling  them.  That  the  state  of 
Sparta  was  like  a  river,  which,  after  that  it  had 
run  a  great  way,  and  taken  other  rivers  and 
streams  into  it,  ran  strong  and  mighty,  bnt  about 
the  head  and  fountain  of  it  was  shallow  and  weak ; 
and  therefore  advised  them  to  assail  and  invade 
the  main  of  Sparta,  knowing  they  should  there 
find  weak  resistance  either  of  towns  or  in  the 
field :  of  towns,  because  upon  confidence  of  their 
greatness  they  fortified  not  upon  the  main ;  in  the 
field,  because  their  people  was  exhaust  by  garri- 
sons and  services  far  off.  Which  counsel  proved 
sound,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Grccia  at  that 
time. 

For  the  third,  concerning  the  proportion  of  the 
military  forces  of  a  state  to  the  amplitude  of  em- 
pire, it  cannot  be  better  demonstrated  than  by  the 
two  first  examples  which  we  produced  of  the 
weakness  of  large  territory,  if  they  be  compared 
within  themselves  according  to  diflference  of  time. 
For  Persia  at  a  time  was  strengthened  with  lar^ 
territory,  and  at  another  time  weakened ;  and  so 
was  Rome.  For  while  they  flourished  in  arms, 
the  largeness  of  territory  was  a  strength  to  them, 
and  added  forces,  added  treasures,  added  reputa- 
tion :  but  when  they  decayed  in  arms,  then  grsal- 
ness  became  a  burden.  For  their  protecting 
forces  did  corrupt,  supplant,  and  enervate  the 
natural  and  proper  forces  of  all  their  provineeSt 
which  relied  and  depended  upon  the  succours  and 
directions  of  the  state  above.  And  when  that 
waxed  impotent  and  slothful,  then  the  whole  stats 
laboured  with  her  own  magnitude,  and  in  the  end 
fell  with  her  own  weight.  And  that,  no  question, 
was  the  reason  of  the  strange  inundations  of  peo- 
ple which  both  from  the  east  and  north-west  ovsff^ 
whelmed  the  Roman  empire  in  one  age  of  the 
world,  which  a  man  upon  the  sudden  would 
attribute  to  some  constellation  or  fatal  lerolotioa 
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of  time,  being  indeed  nothing  else  bnt  the  declina- 
CioD  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  haying  efferoi- 
Bftted  and  made  vile  the  natural  strength  of  the 
pnmncea,  and  not  being  able  to  supply  it  by  the 
itrength  imperial  and  sovereign,  did,  as  a  lure  cast 
aVroad,  inrite  and  entice  all  the  nations  adjacent, 
to  make  their  fortunes  upon  her  decays.  And  by 
the  same  reason,  there  cannot  but  ensue  a  disso- 
lution to  the  state  of  the  Turk,  in  regard  of  the 
laigeness  of  empire,  whensoever  their  martial 
Tiitae  and  discipline  shall  be  further  relaxed, 
whereof  the  time  seemeth  to  approach.  For 
eertainly  like  as  great  stature  in  a  natural  body  is 
tome  advantage  in  youth,  but  is  but  burden  in  age ; 
■o  it  is  with  great  territory,  which  when  a  state 
beginneth  to  decline,  doth  make  it  stoop  and 
backle  so  much  the  faster. 

For  the  fourth  and  last,  it  is  true,  that  there  is 
to  be  required  and  expected,  as  in  the  parts  of  a 
body,  so  in  the  members  of  a  state,  rather  pro- 
priety of  service,  than  equality  of  benefit.  Some 
provinces  are  more  wealthy,  some  more  populous, 
and  some  more  warlike;  some  situated  aptly  for 
the  excluding  or  expulsing  of  foreigners,  and  some 
for  the  annoying  and  bridling  of  suspected  and 
tomultuous  subjects;  some  are  profitable  in 
present,  and  some  may  be  converted  and  improved 
to  profit  by  plantations  and  good  policy.  And, 
therefore,  true  consideration  of  estate  can  hardly 
ind  what  to  reject,  in  matter  of  territory,  in  any 
empire,  except  it  be  some  glorious  acquests 
obtained  some  time  in  the  bravery  of  wars,  which 
eannot  be  kept  without  excessive  charge  and 
troable;  of  which  kind  were  the  purchases  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  that  of  Toumay ;  and  that  of 
Bologne ;  and  of  the  same  kind  are  infinite  other 
the  like  examples  almost  in  every  war,  which  for 
the  most  part  upon  treaties  of  peace  are  restored. 

Thus  have  we  now  defined  where  the  largeness 
of  territory  addeth  true  greatness,  and  where  not. 
Tlie  application  of  these  positions  unto  the  par- 
ticular or  supposition  of  this  your  majesty's  king- 
dom  of  Britain,  requireth  few  words.  For,  as  I 
professed  in  the  beginning,  I  mean  not  to  blazon 
or  amplify,  but  only  to  observe  and  express 
matter. 

Firat,  Your  majesty's  dominion  and  empire 
eomprehendeth  all  the  islands  of  the  north-west 
oeean,  where  it  is  open,  until  you  come  to  the 
imbarred  or  frozen  sea,  towards  Iceland;  in  all 
which  tract  it  hath  no  intermixture  or  interposition 
of  any  foreigrn  land,  but  only  of  the  sea,  whereof 
700  are  also  absolutely  master. 

Secondly,  The  quantity  and  content  of  these 
ooontries  is  far  greater  than  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal or  fundamental  regions  of  the  greatest 
uonaiehies,  greater  than  Persia  proper,  greater 
linn  Macedon,  greater  than  Italy.  So  as  here  is 
potentially  body  and  stem  enough  for  Nabuehodo- 
aoaor*s  tree,  if  God  should  have  so  ordained. 

Hiirdly,  The  prowess  and  valour  of  yonr  sub- 
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jects  is  able  to  master  and  wield  far  more  territory 
than  falleth  to  their  lot.  But  that  followeth  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  proper  place 

And,  lastly,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  whatso- 
ever part  of  your  countries  and  regions  shall  be 
counted  the  meanest,  yet  is  not  inferior  to  those 
countries  and  regions,  the  people  whereof  some 
ages  since  overran  the  world.  We  see  further  by 
the  uniting  of  the  continent  of  this  island,  and 
the  shutting  up  of  the  postern  as  it  was  not 
unfitly  termed,  all  entrance  of  foreigners  is  ex- 
cluded :  and  we  see  again,  that  by  the  fit  situation 
and  configuration  of  the  north  of  Scotland  toward 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  reputation,  com- 
modity, and  terror  thereof,  what  good  effects 
have  ensued  for  the  better  quieting  of  the  troubles 
of  Ireland.  And  so  we  conclude  this  first  branch 
touching  largeness  of  territory. 

The  second  article  was. 

That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  treasure  or 
riches  in  the  balancing  of  greatness. 

Wherein  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  the  idolatry 
that  is  generally  committed  in  these  degenerate 
times  to  money,  as  if  it  could  do  all  things  public 
and  private:  but  leaving  popular  errors,  this  is 
likewise  to  be  examined  by  reason  and  examples, 
and  such  reason  as  is  no  new  conceit  or  invention, 
but  hath  formerly  been  discerned  by  the  sounder 
sort  of  judgments.  For  we  see  that  Solon,  who 
was  no  contemplative  wise  man,  but  a  statesman 
and  a  lawgiver,  used  a  memorable  censure  to 
Croesus,  when  he  showed  him  great  treasures, 
and  store  of  gold  and  silver  that  he  had  gathered, 
telling  him,  that  whensoever  another  should  come 
that  had  better  iron  than  he,  he  would  be  master 
of  all  his  gold  and  silver.  Neither  is  the  author- 
ity of  Machiavel  to  be  despised,  specially  in  a 
matter  whereof  he  saw  the  evident  experience 
before  his  eyes,  in  his  own  times  and  country, 
who  derideth  the  received  and  current  opinion 
and  principle  of  estate  taken  first  from  a  speech 
of  Mutianus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  That 
money  was  the  sinews  of  war ;  affirming,  that  it 
is  a  mockery,  and  that  there  are  no  other  true 
sinews  of  war,  but  the  sinews  and  muscles  of 
men^s  arms :  and  that  there  never  was  any  war, 
wherein  the  more  valiant  people  had  to  deal  with 
the  more  wealthy,  but  that  the  war,  if  it  were 
well  conducted,  did  nourish  and  pay  itself.  And 
had  he  not  reason  so  to  think,  when  he  saw  a 
needy  and  ill-provided  army  of  the  French,  though 
needy  rather  by  negligence,  than  want  of  means, 
as  the  French  manner  oftentimes  is,  make  their 
passage  only  by  the  reputation  of  their  swords  by 
their  sides  undrawn,  through  the  whole  length 
of  Italy,  at  that  time  abounding  in  wealth  after  a 
long  peace,  and  that  without  resistance,  and  to 
seize  and  leave  what  countries  and  places  it 
pleased  them  1  But  it  was  not  the  expt^rience  of 
that  time  alone,  but  the  records  of  all  times  that 
do  concur  to  falsify  that  conceit,  that  wars  are 
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decided  not  bj  the  sharpest  sword,  but  by  the 
greatest  purse.  And  that  very  text  or  saying  of 
Mutianus  which  was  the  original  of  this  opinion, 
is  misvottched,  for  his  speech  was,  ^Pecunie 
sunt  nervi  belli  civilis,"  which  is  true,  for  that 
civil  wars  cannot  be  between  people  of  differing 
Talour ;  and,  again,  because  in  them  men  are  as 
of^  bought  as  vanquished.  But  in  case  of  foreign 
wars,  you  shall  scarcely  find  any  of  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  world,  but  have  had  their  foun- 
dations in  poverty  and  contemptible  beginnings, 
being  in  that  point  also  conform  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  of  which  it  is  pronounced,  «« Regnum 
Dei  non  venit  cum  observatione/*  Persia,  a 
mountainous  country,  and  a  poor  people  in  com- 
p-arison  of  the  Modes  and  other  provinces  which 
tbey  subdued.  The  state  of  Sparta,  a  state 
wherein  poverty  was  enacted  by  law  and  ordi- 
nance ;  all  use  of  gold  and  silver  and  rich  furni- 
ture being  interdicted.  The  state  of  Macedonia, 
a  state  mercenary  and  ignoble  until  the  time  of 
Philip,  ^fhe  state  of  Rome,  a  state  that  had  poor 
and  pastoral  beginnings.  The  state  of  the  Turks, 
which  hath  been  since  tlie  terror  of  the  world, 
founded  upon  a  transmigration  of  some  bands  of 
Sarmatian  Scythes,  that  descended  in  a  vagabond 
manner  upon  the  province  that  is  now  termed 
Turcomania;  out  of  the  remnants  whereof,  after 
great  variety  of  fortune,  sprang  the  Ottoman 
family.  But  never  was  any  position  of  estate  so 
visibly  and  substantially  confirmed  as  this,  touch- 
ing the  pre-eminence,  yea,  and  predominancy  of 
valour  above  treasure,  as  by  the  two  descents  and 
inundations  of  necessitous  and  indigent  people, 
the  one  from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west, 
that  of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  and  that  of  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  the  rest:  who,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  true  inheritors  of  the  Roman  empire, 
tlien  dying,  or  at  least  grown  impotent  and  aged, 
entered  upon  Egypt,  Asia,  Graecia,  Afric,  Spain, 
France,  coming  to  these  nations,  not  as  to  a  prey, 
but  as  to  a  patrimony;  not  returning  with  spoil, 
hut  seating  and  planting  themselves  in  a  number 
of  provinces,  which  continue  their  progeny,  and 
bear  their  names  till  this  day.  And  all  these  men 
had  no  other  wealth  but  their  adventures,  nor  no 
other  title  but  their  swords,  nor  no  other  press  but 
their  poverty.  For  it  was  not  with  most  of  these 
people  as  it  is  in  countries  reduced  to  a  regular 
civility,  that  no  man  almost  marrieth  except  he 
see  he  have  means  to  live ;  but  population  went 
on,  howsoever  sustentation  followed,  and  taught 
by  necessity,  as  some  writers  report,  when  they 
found  themselves  surcharged  with  people,  they 
divided  their  inhabitants  into  three  parts,  and  one 
third,  as  the  lot  fell,  was  sent  abr<^d  and  leA  to 
their  adventures.  Neither  is  the  reason  much 
unlike,  though  the  effect  hath  not  followed  in 
Ti^trard  of  a  special  diversion,  in  the  nation  of  the 
Swisses,  inhabiting  a  country,  which  in  regard 
Qi  the  mountainous  sitoation,  and  the  popular 


estate,  doth  generate  faster  than  it  can  tuttajB. 
In  which  people  it  well  appeared  what  an  author- 
ity iron  hath  over  gold  at  the  battle  of  Granson« 
at  what  time  one  of  the  principal  jewels  uf 
Burgundy  was  sold  for  twelve  pence,  by  a  poor 
Swiss,  that  knew  no  more  a  precious  stone  than 
did  JBsop*8  cock.  And  although  this  people 
have  made  no  plantations  with  their  arms,  yet  we 
see  the  reputation  of  them  such,  as  not  only  their 
forces  have  been  employed  and  waged,  but  their 
alliance  sought  and  purchased,  by  the  greatest 
kings  and  states  of  Europe.  So  as  though  for- 
tune, as  it  fares  sometimes  with  prinoes  to  their 
servants,  hath  denied  them  a  grant  of  lands,  yet 
she  hath  granted  them  liberal  pensions,  which  are 
made  memorable  and  renowned  to  all  posterity, 
by  the  event  which  ensued  to  Louis  the  Twelfth ; 
who,  being  pressed  uncivilly  by  message  from 
them  for  the  enhancing  their  pensions,  entered 
into  choler,  and  broke  out  in  these  words, 
«« What!  will  these  villains  of  the  mountains  put 
a  tax  upon  meT*  which  words  cost  him  bis 
Duchy  of  Milan,  and  utterly  ruined  his  affiurs  in 
Italy.  Neither  were  it  indeed  possible  at  this 
day,  that  that  nation  should  subsist  without 
descents  and  impressions  upon  their  neighbours, 
were  it  not  for  the  great  utterance  of  people  which 
they  make  into  the  services  of  foreign  princes  and 
estates,  thereby  discharging  not  only  number,  but 
in  that  number  such  spirits  as  are  most  stirring 
and  turbulent. 

And,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  large- 
ness of  territory,  severed  from  military  virtue,  b 
but  a  burden ;  so,  that  treasure  and  riches  severed 
from  the  same,  is  but  a  prey.  It  resteth  therefore 
to  make  reduction  of  this  error  also  unto  a  truth 
by  distinction  and  limitation,  which  will  be  in  this 
manner : 

Treasure  and  moneys  do  then  add  true  greatness 
and  strength  to  a  state,  when  they  are  accompa- 
nied with  these  three  conditions : 
First,  The  same  condition  which  hath  been 
annexed  to  largeness  of  territory,  that  is, 
that  they  be  joined  with  martial  powers  and 
valour. 
Secondly,  That  treasure    doth  then    advance 
greatness,  when  it  is  rather  in  mediocrity  than 
in  great  abundance.    And  again  better,  when 
some  part  of  the  state  is  poor,  than  when  all 
parts  of  it  are  rich. 
And,  lastly.  That  treasure  in  a  state  is  more  or 
less  serviceable,  as  the  hands  are  in  which 
the  wealth  chiefly  resteth. 
For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot 
be  denied,  that  in  equality  of  valour  the  better 
purse  is  an  advantage.    For  like,  as  in  wrestling 
between  man  and  man,  if  there  be  a  great  over- 
match in  strength,  it  is  to  little  purpose  though 
one  have  the  better  breath ;  but,  if  the  strength  be 
near  equal,  then  he  that  is  shorter  winded  will* 
if  the  wager  consist  of  many  ialls»  in  the  and  hvm 
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tba  worst;  m  it  ia  in  the  wan,  if  it  be  a  match 
bttween  a  Taliant  people  and  a  cowardly,  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  treasure  will  not  senre ;  but  if  they  be 
■aar  in  valour,  then  the  better  moneyed  state  will 
be  the  better  able  to  continue  the  war,  and  so  in 
the  end  to  preyail.  But  if  any  man  think  that 
money  can  make  those  provisions  at  the  first  en- 
counters, that  no  difference  of  valour  can  counter- 
vail, let  him  look  back  but  into  those  examples 
which  have  been  brought,  and  he  must  confess, 
thai  all  those  furnitures  whatsoever  are  but  shows 
tad  mummeries,  and  cannot  shroud  fear  against 
resolution.  For  there  shall  he  find  companies 
armed  with  armour  of  proof,  taken  out  of  the  stately 
annories  of  kings  who  spared  no  cost,  overthrown 
hj  men  armed  by  private  bargain  and  chance  as 
they  could  get  it :  there  shall  he  find  armies  ap- 
pmnted  with  horses  bred  of  purpose,  and  in  choice 
faces,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  and  the  like  ter- 
rors, mastered  by  armies  meanly  appointed.  So 
of  towns  strongly  fortified,  basely  yielded,  and  the 
like ;  all  being  but  sheep  in  a  lion*s  skin,  where 
valour  failetb. 

For  the  second  point,  that  competency  of  trea^ 
tore  is  better  than  surfeit,  is  a  matter  of  common 
place  or  ordinary  discourse;  in  regard  that  excess 
tf  riches,  neither  in  public  nor  private,  ever  hath 
any  good  effects,  but  maketh  men  either  slothful 
and  eiSeminate,  and  so  no  enterprisers ;  or  insolent 
and  arrogant,  and  so  overgreat  embracers ;  but 
most  generally  cowardly  and  fearful  to  lose,  ao- 
cording  to  the  adage,  ••  Timidus  Plutus ;"  so  as 
this  needeth  no  further  speech.  But  a  part  of  that 
assertion  lequireth  a  more  deep  consideration, 
being  a  matter  not  so  familiar,  but  yet  most 
aaauiedly  true.  For  it  is  necessary  in  a  state  that 
shall  grow  and  enlarge,  that  there  be  that  composi- 
tion which  the  poet  speaks  of,  ••Multis  utile 
bellam  ;**  an  ill  condition  of  a  state,  no  question, 
if  it  be  meant  of  a  civil  war,  as  it  was  spoken ; 
bot  a  condition  proper  to  a  state  that  shall  increase, 
if  it  be  taken  of  a  foreign  war.  For  except  there 
be  a  spur  in  the  state,  that  shall  excite  and  prick 
them  on  to  the  wars,  they  will  but  keep  their  own, 
and  seek  no  further.  And  in  all  experience,  and 
Stories,  you  shall  find  but  three  things  that  pre- 
pare and  dispose  an  estate  to  war ;  the  ambition 
of  governors,  a  state  of  soldiers  professed,  and  the 
ba^  means  to  live  of  many  subjects.  Whereof 
the  last  is  the  most  forcible  and  the  moat  constant. 
And  this  is  the  true  reason  of  that  event  which  we 
observed  and  rehearsed  before,  that  most  of  the 
great  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  sprung  out 
of  hardness  and  scarceness  of  means,  as  the 
strongest  herbs  ont  of  the  barrenest  soils. 

For  the  third  point,  concerning  the  placing  and 
distributing  0^  treasure  in  a  state,  the  position  is 
simple;  that,  then  treasure  is  greatest  strength  to 
a  stale,  when  it  is  so  disposed,  as  it  is  readiest 
and  eaaieal  to  come  by  for  public  service  and  use ; 
which  one  position  doth  infer  three  conclusions 


First,  that  there  be  quantity  sufiicient  of  treasore, 
as  well  in  the  treasury  of  the  crown  or  state,  as  in 
the  purse  of  the  private  subject. 

Secondly,  that  the  wealth  of  the  subjects  be 
rather  in  many  hands  than  in  few. 

And,  thirdly,  that  it  be  in  those  hands,  where 
there  is  likest  to  be  the  greatest  sparing,  and 
increase,  and  not  in  those  hands,  wherein  there 
useth  to  be  greatest  expense  and  consumption. 

For  it  is  not  the  abundance  of  treasure  in  the 
subjects*  hands  that  can  make  sudden  supply  of  the 
want  of  a  state ;  because,  reason  tells  us,  and  ex- 
perience both,  that  private  persons  have  least  will 
to  contribute  when  they  have  most  cause;  for 
when  there  is  noise  or  expectation  of  wars,  then 
is  always  the  deadest  times  for  moneys,  in  regard 
every  man  restraineth  and  holdeth  fast  his  means 
for  his  own  comfort  and  succour,  according  as 
Solomon  saith.  The  riches  of  a  man  are  as  a 
stronghold  in  his  own  imagination:  and,  there- 
fore, we  see  by  infinite  examples,  and  none  more 
memorable  than  that  of  Constantinus  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  citiaens  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  subjects  do  oflen  choose  rather  to 
be  frugal  dispensere  for  their  enemies,  than  liberal 
lendere  to  their  prince.  Again,  wheresoever  the 
wealth  of  the  subject  is  engrossed  into  few  hands, 
it  is  not  possible  it  should  be  so  respondent  and 
yielding  to  payments  and  contributions  for  the 
public,  both  because  the  true  estimation  or  assess- 
ment of  great  wealth  is  more  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain; and,  because  the  burden  seemeth  lighter 
when  the  charge  lieth  upon  many  hands;  and, 
further,  because  the  same  greatness  of  wealth  is 
for  the  most  part  not  collected  and  obtained  with- 
out sucking  it  from  many,  according  to  the  received 
similitude  of  the  spleen,  which  never  swelleth  but 
when  the  rest  of  the  body  pineth  and  abateth. 
And,  lastly,  it  cannot  be  that  any  wealth  should 
leave  a  second  overplus  for  the  public  that  doth 
not  first  leave  an  overplus  to  the  private  stock 
of  him  that  gathere  it ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  those  states  are  least  able 
to  aid  and  defray  great  charge  for  ware,  or  other 
public  disbursements,  whose  wealth  resteth  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen.  For 
what  by  reason  of  their  magnificence  and  waste 
in  expense,  and  what  by  reason  of  their  desire  to 
advance  and  make  great  their  own  families,  and 
again  upon  the  coincidence  of  the  former  reason, 
because  they  are  always  the  fewest;  small  is  the 
help,  as  to  payments  or  charge,  that  can  be  levied 
or  expected  from  them  towards  the  occasions  of  a 
state.  Contrary  it  is  of  such  states  whose  wealth 
resteth  in  the  hands  of  merehants,burghcre,  trades- 
men, freeholders,  farmere  in  the  country,  and  the 
like,  whereof  we  have  a  most  evident  and  present 
example  before  our  eyes,  in  our  neighbours  of  thii 
Low  Countries,  who  could  never  have  endured 
and  continued  so  inestimable  and  insupportable 
charge,  either  by  thei*  natural  frugality,  or  by 
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their  mechanical  industry,  were  it  not  also  that ' 
there  was  a  concurrence  in  them  of  this  last  reason, 
which  is,  that  their  wealth  was  dispersed  in  many 
hands,  and  not  engrrossed  into  few;  and  those 
hands  were  not  much  of  the  nobility,  but  most 
and  generally  of  inferior  conditions. 

To  make  application  of  this  part  concerning 
treasure  to  your  majesty's  kingdoms : 

First,  I  suppose  I  cannot  err,  that  as  to  the 
endowment  of  your  crown,  there  is  not  any  crown 
of  Europe,  that  hath  so  great  a  proportion  of 
demesne  and  land  revenue.  Again,  he  that  shall 
look  into  your  prerogative  shall  find  it  to  have  as 
many  streams  to  feed  your  treasury,  as  the  prero- 
gative of  any  of  the  said  kings,  and  yet  without 
oppression  or  taxing  of  your  people.  For  they  be 
things  unknown  in  many  other  states,  that  all 
rich  mines  should  be  yours,  though  in  the  soil 
of  your  subjects ;  that  all  wardships  should  be 
yours,  where  a  tenure  in  chief  is,  of  lands  held  of 
your  subjects ;  that  all  confiscations  and  escheats 
of  treason  should  be  yours,  though  the  tenure  be 
of  the  subject ;  that  all  actions  popular,  and  the 
fines  and  casualties  thereupon  may  be  informed 
in  your  name,  and  should  be  due  unto  you,  and  a 
moiety  at  the  least  where  the  subject  himself  in- 
forms. And,  further,  he  that  shall  look  into  your 
revenues  at  the  ports  of  the  sea,  your  revenues  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  for  the  stirring  of  your  seals, 
the  revenues  upon  your  clergy,  and  the  rest,  will 
conclude,  that  the  law  of  England  studied  how  to 
make  a  rich  crown,  and  yet  without  levies  upon 
your  subject.  For  merchandising,  it  is  true,  it 
was  ever  by  the  kings  of  this  realm  despised,  as 
a  thing  ignoble  and  indign  for  a  king,  though  it 
is  manifest,  the  situation  and  commodities  of  this 
island  considered,  it  is  infinite,  what  your  majesty 
might  raise,  if  you  would  do  as  a  King  of  Por- 
tugal doth,  or  a  Duke  of  Florence,  in  matter  of 
merchandise.    As  for  tlie  wealth  of  the  subject  :* 

To  proceed  to  the  articles  affirmative,  the  first 
was. 

That  the  true  greatness  of  an  estate  consisteth 
in  the  natural  and  fit  situation  of  the  region 
or  place. 

Wherein  I  mean  nothing  snperstitiously  touch- 
ing the  fortunes  or  fatal  destiny  of  any  places,  nor 
philosophically  touching  their  configuration  with 
the  superior  globe.  But  I  understand  proprieties 
and  respecta  merely  civil  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  human  actions,  and  the  true  considera- 
tions of  the  estate.  Out  of  which  duly  weighed, 
there  doth  arise  a  triple  distribution  of  the  fitness 
of  a  refrion  for  a  grreat  monarchy.  First,  that  it  be 
of  hard  access.  Secondly,  that  it  be  seated  in  no 
extreme  angle,  but  coromodiously  in  the  midst  of 
many  regions.  And,  thirdly,  that  it  be  maritime, 
or  at  the  least  upon  great  navigable  rivers ;  and  be 
not  inland  or  me<)iterrane.   And  that  these  are  not 
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conceita,  but  notes  of  event,  it  appeareth  mani- 
festly, that  all  great  monarehies  and  states  have 
been  seated  in  such  manner,  as  if  you  would  place 
them  again,  observing  these  three  pointa  which  I 
have  mentioned,  you  cannot  place  them  better; 
which  shows  the  pre-eminence  of  nature,  onto 
which  human  industry  or  accident  cannot  be 
equal,  especially  in  any  continuance  of  time. 
Nay,  if  a  man  look  into  these  things,  more  atten- 
tively, he  shall  see  divers  of  these  seata  of  monar- 
chies, how  fortune  hath  hovered  still  about  the 
places,  coming  and  going  only  in  regard  of  the 
fixed  reason  of  the  conveniency  of  the  place, 
which  is  immutable.  And,  therefore,  firet  we  see 
the  excellent  situation  of  Egypt;  which  seemeth 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  monarchyi  how 
conveniently  it  stands  upon  a  neck  of  land,  com- 
manding both  seas  on  either  side,  and  embracing, 
as  it  were  with  two  arms,  Asia  and  Afric, 
besides  the  benefit  of  the  famous  river  of  Nilus. 
And,  therefore,  we  see  what  hath  been  the  fortune 
of  that  country,  there  having  been  two  mighty 
returns  of  fortune,  though  at  great  distance  of 
time ;  the  one  in  the  times  of  Sesostris,  and  the 
other  in  the  empire  of  the  Mamalukes,  besides 
the  middle  greatness  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pto- 
lemys,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  caliphs  and 
sultans  in  the  latter  times.  And  this  region,  we 
see  likewise,  is  of  strait  and  defensible  access, 
being  commonly  called  of  the  Romans,  ••  Claustra 
iEgypti.**  Consider  in  like  manner  the  situation 
of  Babylon,  being  planted  most  strongly  in  regard 
of  lakes  and  overflowing  grounds  between  the 
two  great  navigable  rivers  of  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world ;  having 
regard  to  the  four  •«  cardines'*  of  east  and  west 
and  northern  and  southern  regions.  And,  there- 
fore, we  see,  that  although  the  sovereignty  alter, 
yet  the  seat  still  of  the  monarchy  remains  in  that 
place.  For  afVer  the  monarehies  of  the  Kings  of 
Assyria,  which  were  natural  kings  of  that  place, 
yet  when  the  foreign  Kings  of  Pereia  came  in, 
the  seat  remained.  For,  although  the  mansion 
of  the  persons  of  the  Kings  of  Persia  were  some- 
times at  Susa,  and  sometimes  at  Ecbatana,  which 
were  termed  their  winter  and  their  summer  pai^ 
loure,  because  of  the  mildness  of  the  air  in  tiie 
one,  and  the  freshness  in  the  other;  yet  tho  city 
of  estate  continued  to  be  Babylon.  Therefore,  we 
see,  that  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  tiie 
advice  of  Calanus  the  Indian,  that  showed  him  i 
bladder,  which,  if  it  were  borne  down  at  one  eiidt 
would  rise  at  the  other,  and  therefore  wished  him 
to  keep  himself  in  the  middle  of  his  empire,  ehoee 
accordingly  Babylon  for  his  seat,  and  died  there. 
And,  afterwards,  likewise  in  the  family  of  Selen* 
cus  and  his  decendanta,  kings  of  the  east,  al- 
though divere  of  them,  for  their  own  glory,  were 
foundera  of  cities  of  their  own  names,  as  Antio- 
chia,  Seleucia,  and  divere  others,  which  they 
ioaght  by  all  means  to  raise  and  tdoniv  Tet  this 
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fiMtness  still  remained  according  unto  nature 
with  the  ancient  seat.  Nay,  further  on,  the  same 
fsnudned  during  the  greatness  of  the  Kings  of 
Paithia,  as  ^peareth  hy  the  Terse  of  Lucan,  who 
wrote  in  Nero's  time. 

**Qmiqii«  Miperba  ttaret  BabyUm  fpolianda  trophaaii." 
And  after  that,  again  it  obtained  the  seat  of  the 
highest  caliph  or  successors  of  Mahomet  And  at 
this  day,  that  which  they  call  Bagdat,  which  joins 
to  the  ruin  of  the  other,  containeth  one  of  the 
greatest  satrapies  of  the  Levant.  So  again  Persia, 
a  country  imbarred  with  mountains,  open 


to  the  seas,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  world,  wo 
see  hath  had  three  memorable  revolutions  of  great 
monarchies.  The  first  in  the  time  of  Cyrus ;  the 
second  in  the  time  of  the  new  Artaxerxes,  who 
raised  himself  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevenis, 
Emperor  of  Rome ;  and  now  of  late  memory,  in 
Ismael  the  sophy,  whose  descendants  continue 
in  empire  and  competition  with  the  Turks  to 
this  day. 

So,  again,  Constantinople,  being  one  of  the  most 
excellentest  seats  of  the  world,  in  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 


A  PROPOSITION  TO  HIS  MAJESTY, 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  XAJEfTY'b  ATTOaHET-OENEXAL,  AlTD  ORE  OF  BIS  PEIVT  COUIICIL  ; 

TOUCHING  THE  COMPILING  AND  AMENDMENT  OP  THE  LAWS  OP  ENGLAND. 


Tour  majesty,  of  your  favour,  having  made  me 
privy-counsellor,  and  continuing  me  in  the  place 
of  your  attorney-general,  which  is  more  than  was 
these  hundred  years  before,  I  do  not  understand 
it  to  be,  that  by  putting  off  the  dealing  in  causes 
between  party  and  party,  I  should  keep  holyday 
the  more ;  but  that  I  should  dedicate  my  time  to 
your  service  with  less  distraction.  Wherefore, 
IB  this  plentiful  accession  of  time,  which  I  have 
now  gained,  I  take  it  to  be  my  daty,  not  only  to 
•peed  your  commandments  and  the  business  of 
my  place,  but  to  meditate  and  to  excogitate  of  my- 
sdf,  wherein  I  may  best,  by  my  travels,  derive 
your  virtues  to  the  good  of  your  people,  and  return 
their  thanks  and  increase  of  love  to  you  again. 
And,  after  I  had  thought  of  many  things,  I  could 
ind,  in  my  judgment,  none  more  proper  for  your 
majesty  as  a  master,  nor  for  me  as  a  workman, 
than  the  reducing  and  recompiling  of  the  laws  of 
England. 

Your  majesty  is  a  king  blessed  with  posterity ; 
ttid  these  kings  sort  best  with  acts  of  perpetuity, 
when  they  do  not  leave  them,  instead  of  children; 
bat  transmit  both  line  and  merit  to  future  gene- 
latioDS.  You  are  a  great  master  in  justice  and 
Judicature,  and  it  were  pity  that  the  fruit  of  that 
virtue  should  die  with  you.  Your  majesty  also 
vsigneth  in  learned  times:  the  more,  in  regard  of 
your  own  perfections  and  patronage  of  learning; 
and  it  hatii  been  the  mishap  of  works  of  this 
■store,  that  the  less  learned  time  hath  wrought 
upon  the  more  learned,  which  now  will  not  be  so. 
As  lor  myself,  the  law  is  my  profession,  to  which 
I  am  a  debtor.    Some  little  helps  I  may  have  of 


other  learning,  which  may  give  form  to  matter ; 
and  yoar  majesty  hath  set  me  in  an  eminent  place, 
whereby  in  a  work,  which  must  be  the  work  of 
many,  I  may  the  better  have  coadjutors.  Therefore, 
not  to  hold  your  majesty  with  any  long  preface, 
in  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  nothing  less  than 
words,  I  will  proceed  to  the  matter :  which  matter 
itself,  nevertheless,  requireth  somewhat  briefly  to 
be  said,  both  of  the  dignity,  and  likewise  of  the 
safety,  and  convenience  of  this  work :  and  then 
to  go  to  the  main:  that  is  to  say,  to  show  bow 
the  work  is  to  be  done :  which  incidently  also 
will  best  demonstrate,  that  it  is  no  vast  nor  spe- 
culative thing,  but  real  and  feasible.  Callisthe^ 
nes,  that  followed  Alexander's  court,  and  was 
grown  in  some  displeasure  with  him,  because  he 
could  not  well  brook  the  Persian  adoration ;  at  a 
supper,  which  with  the  Grecians  was  ever  a  great 
part  talk,  was  desired,  because  he  was  an  eloquent 
man,  to  speak  of  some  theme ;  which  he  did,  and 
chose  for  his  theme  the  praise  of  tne  Macedonian 
nation ;  which  though  it  were  but  a  filling  tning 
to  praise  men  to  their  faces,  yet  he  did  it  with 
such  advantage  of  truth,  and  avoidance  of  flattery, 
and  with  such  life,  as  the  hearers  were  so  ravished 
with  it  that  they  plucked  the  roses  off  from  theii 
garlands,  and  threw  them  upon  him ;  as  the  man- 
ner of  applauses  then  was.  Alexander  was  not 
pleased  with  it,  and  by  way  of  discountenance 
said,  It  was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator  in  a  pleasing 
theme  :  •*  But,"  saith  he  to  Callisthenes,  t«tuin 
your  style,  and  tell  us  now  of  our  faalts,  that  wti 
may  have  the  profit,  and  not  you  only  the  praise  i** 
which  he  presently  did  with  such  a  force,  and  w 
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piqaantly,  that  Alexander  said,  The  groodness  of 
his  theme  had  made  him  eloquent  before;  but 
now  it  was  the  malice  of  his  heart  that  had  in- 
spired him. 

1.  Sir,  I  shall  not  fall  into  either  of  those  two 
extremes,  concerning  the  Hwn  of  England ;  they 
commend  themselves  best  to  them  that  understand 
them ;  and  your  majesty's  chief  Justice  of  your 
bench  hath  in  his  writings  magnified  them  not 
without  cause :  certainly  they  are  wise,  they  are 
just  and  moderate  laws ;  they  give  to  God,  they 
give  to  Caesar,  they  give  to  the  subjects,  that 
which  appertaineth.  It  is  true,  they  are  as  mixt 
as  our  language,  compounded  of  British,  Roman, 
Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  customs.  And,  as  our 
language  is  so  much  the  richer,  so  the  laws  are 
the  more  complete:  neither  doth  this  attribute 
less  to  them,  than  those  that  would  have  them  to 
have  stood  out  the  same  in  all  mutations ;  for  no 
tree  is  so  good  first  set,  as  by  transplanting. 

2.  As  for  the  second  extreme,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  by  way  of  taxing  the  laws.  I  speak 
only  by  way  of  perfecting  them,  which  is  easiest 
in  the  best  things:  for  that  which  is  far  amiss 
hardly  roceiveth  amendment;  but  that  which  hath 
already,  to  that  more  may  be  given.  Besides, 
what  I. shall  propound  is  not  to  the  matter  of  the 
laws,  but  to  the  manner  of  their  registry,  expres- 
sion, and  tradition :  so  that  it  giveth  them  rather 
light  than  any  new  nature.  This  being  so,  for 
the  dignity  of  the  work  I  know  scarcely  where  to 
find  the  like :  for,  surely,  that  scale,  and  those 
degrees  of  soverpign  honour,  are  true  and  rightly 
marshalled;  first,  the  founders  of  states;  then  the 
lawgivers ;  then  the  deliverers  and  saviours  after 
long  calamities ;  then  the  fathers  of  their  coun- 
tries, which  are  just  and  prudent  princes ;  and, 
listly,  conquerors,  which  honour  is  not  to  be 
received  amongst  the  rest,  except  it  be  where 
there  is  an  addition  of  more  country  and  territory 
to  a  better  government,  than  that  was  of  the  con- 
quered. Of  these,  in  my  judgment,  your  majesty 
may  with  more  truth  and  flattery,  be  entitled  to 
the  first,  because  of  your  uniting  of  Britain  and 
planting  Ireland  ;  both  which  savour  of  the 
founder.  That  which  I  now  propound  to  you, 
may  adopt  you  also  into  the  second :  lawgivers 
have  been  called  *•  principes  perpetui ;"  because, 
as  Bishop  Gardiner  said  in  a  bad  sense,  that  he 
would  be  bishop  a  hundred  years  afler  his  death, 
in  respect  of  the  long  leases  he  made :  so  law- 
givers are  still  kings  and  rulers  af\er  their  decease, 
in  their  laws.  But  this  work,  shining  so  in  itself, 
needs  no  taper.  For  the  safety  and  convenience 
thereof,  it  is  good  to  consider,  and  to  answer  those 
objections,  oi  scruples,  which  may  arise,  or  be 
raad«)  against  this  work. 

Ooj,  I.  That  it  is  a  thing  needless ;  and  that 
the  Jaw,  a^  it  now  is,  is  in  good  estate  comparable 
to  any  foreign  law;  and,  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  wit  of  man,  in  respect  of  the  frailty  therecf. 


to  provide  against  die  nncertaintiefll  and  erariou, 
or  omissions  of  law. 

Retp,  For  the  comparison  with  fbreign  laws,  it 
is  in  vain  to  speak  of  it ;  for  men  will  never  agree 
about  it.  Our  lawyers  will  maintain  for  our 
municipal  laws;  civilians,  scholars,  travellers, 
will  be  of  the  other  opinion. 

But,  certain  it  is,  that  our  laws,  as  they  now 
stand,  are  subject  to  grfeat  uncertaintiest  and 
variety  of  opinion,  delays,  and  evasions :  whereof 
ensueth, 

1.  That  the  multiplicity  and  length  of  suits  is 
great. 

2.  That  the  contentious  person  is  armed,  and 
the  honest  subject  wearied  and  oppressed. 

3.  That  the  judge  is  more  absolute;  who,  is 
doubtful  cases,  hath  a  greater  stroke  and  liberty. 

4.  That  the  Chancery  Courts  are  more  filled, 
the  remedy  of  law  being  oAen  obscure  and 
doubtful. 

5.  Tliat  t!ie  ignorant  lawyer  shroud eth  his 
ignorance  of  law,  in  that  doubts  are  so  frequent 
and  many. 

6.  That  men's  assurances  of  their  lands  and 
estates  by  patents,  deeds,  wills,  are  often  subject 
to  question,  and  hollow ;  and  many  the  like  incon- 
veniences. 

It  is  a  good  rule  and  direction,  for  that  all 
laws,  •«  secundum  majus  et  minus,"  do  participats 
of  uncertainties,  that  followeth :  Mark,  whether 
the  doubts  that  arise,  are  only  in  cases  not  of 
ordinary  experience;  or  which  happen  every  day. 
If  in  the  first  only,  impute  it  to  the  frailty  of  niin*t 
foresight,  that  cannot  reach  by  law  to  all  cases; 
but,  if  in  the  latter,  be  assured  there  is  a  fault  ia 
the  law.  Of  this  I  say  no  more,  but  that,  to  givs 
every  man  his  due,  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Bd* 
ward  Coke's  Reports,  (which,  though  they  may 
have  errors,  and  some  peremptory  and  extra-judi* 
cial  resolutions  more  than  are  warranted;  yel, 
they  contain  infinite  good  decisions,  and  roliogt 
over  of  cases,)  the  law,  by  this  time,  bad  beea 
almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast;  for  thattha 
cases  of  modern  experience  are  fled  from  those 
that  are  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  time. 

But  the  necessity  of  this  work  is  yet  greater  ifl 
the  statute  law.  For,  first,  there  are  a  number  of 
ensnaring  penal  laws,  which  lie  upon  the  subject; 
and  if,  in  bad  times,  they  should  be  awaked,  and 
put  in  execution,  would  grind  them  to  powder. 

There  is  a  learned  civilian  that  expoundeth  the 
curse  of  the  prophet,  ««Pluet  super  eos  laqueos,** 
of  a  multitude  of  penal  laws,  which  are  woits 
than  showers  of  hail,  or  tempest  upon  cattle,  fui 
they  fall  upon  men. 

There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be  retained, 
but  their  penalty  too  great;  and,  it  is  ever  a  role, 
That  any  overgreat  penalty,  besides  the  aeerbity 
of  it,  deadens  the  execution  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  further  inconvenience  of  penal  lawii 
obsolete,  and  out  of  use ;  for  that  it  biinga  a  fen* 
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negleetf  and  habit  of  disobedienoe  upon 
otbor  wholesome  laws,  that  are  fit  to  be  continued 
m  pradioe  and  execution ;  so  that  our  laws  endure 
the  lormenC  of  Meientius : 

«  Tke  lUlDf  dlie  la  the  wwm  of  tkt  <eU.*' 

Lastl  J,  There  is  such  an  accumulation  of  sta- 
tatas  concerning  one  matter,  and  they  so  cross 
and  intricate,  as  the  certainty  of  law  is  lost  in  the 
heap  I  as  your  mnjesty  had  experience  last  day 
apon  the  point.  Whether  the  incendiary  of  New- 
market should  hare  the  benefit  of  his  clergy. 

Okj.  II.  That  it  is  a  great  innoyation;  and, 
lanoYations  are  dangerous  beyond  foresight. 

Aap.  All  purgings  and  medicines,  either  in  the 
civil  or  natural  body,  are  innorations :  so  as  that 
aifunent  is  a  common  place  against  all  noble 
lofermations.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  work 
•Bght  not  to  be  termed  or  held  for  any  innoyation 
in  the  suspected  sense.  For  those  are  the  inno- 
Tations  which  are  quarrelled  and  spoken  against, 
that  concern  the  consciences,  estates,  and  fortunes 
ef  particular  persons :  but  this  of  general  ordinance 
prieketh  not  particulars,  but  passeth  «« sine  stre- 
pilu.**  Besides,  it  is  on  the  fdvourable  part;  for 
it  easeth,  it  presseth  not:  and,  lastly,  it  is  rather 
matlar  of  order  and  explanation  than  of  alteration. 
NeHher  is  this  without  precedent  in  former  govem- 


The  Romans,  by  their  decemrirs,  did  make 
th«ir  twelve  tables ;  but  t!iat  was  indeed  a  new 
•oaeling  or  constituting  of  laws,  not  a  registering 
or  reeompiling;  and  they  were  made  out  of  the  laws 
of  the  Grecians,  not  out  of  tlieir  own  customs. 

In  Athens  they  had  sexriri,  which  were  stand- 
ing commissioners  to  watch  and  to  discern  what 
laws  waxed  improper  for  the  time ;  and  what  new 
law  did,  in  any  branch,  cross  a  former  law,  and 
so,  Mez  officio,^  propounded  their  repeals. 

King  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  had  it  in  his  inten- 
tion to  hsTe  made  one  perfect  and  uniform  law, 
ottt  of  the  civil  law,  Roman,  and  the  provisional 
esatoms  of  France. 

Justinian  the  emperor,  by  commission  directed 
to  divers  persons  learned  in  the  laws,  reduced  the 
Roman  laws  from  vastness  of  volume,  and  a 
labyrinth  of  uncertainties,  unto  that  course  of  the 
dril  law  which  is  now  in  use.  I  find  here  at 
hotto  of  late  years,  that  King  Henry  VIIl.,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  of  his  reign,  was  authorized  by 
parliament  to  nominate  thirty-two  commissioners, 
part  eeclesiastical,  part  temporal,  to  purge  the 
eanoB  law,  and  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
Ood,  and  the  law  of  the  realm ;  and  the  same  was 
lerived  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  though 
■rither  took  effect 

For  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Minos,  and 
•Uiers  of  ancient  time,  they  are  not  the  worse,  be- 
CMM  grammar  scholars  speak  of  them :  but  things 
loo  ancient  wax  children  with  us  again. 

Edgar,  the  Saxon  king,  collected  the  laws  of 


this  kingdom,  and  gave  them  the  strength  of  a 
fagot  bound,  which  formerly  were  dispersed. 

The  statutes  of  King  Edward  the  First  were 
fundamental.  But,  I  doubt,  I  err  in  producing 
so  many  examples :  for,  as  Cicero  saith  to  Cssar, 
so  may  I  say  to  your  majesty ;  •«  Nil  vulgare  te 
dignum  videri  possit.** 

Obj.  III.  In  this  purging  of  the  course  of  the 
common  laws  and  st«itutes,  much  good  may  be 
taken  away. 

Rexp,  In  all  purging,  some  good  humours  may 
pass  away ;  but  that  is  largely  recompensed  by 
lightening  the  body  of  much  bad. 

ObJ,  IV.  Labour  were  better  bestowed,  in 
bringing  the  common  laws  of  England  to  a  text 
law,  as  the  statutes  are,  and  setting  both  of  them 
down  in  method  and  by  titles. 

Besp,  It  is  too  long  a  business  to  debate, 
whether  ««lex  scripts,  aut  non  scripta,**  a  text 
law,  or  customs  well  registered,  with  received 
and  approved  grounds  and  maxims,  and  acts  and 
resolutions  judicial,  from  time  to  time  duly  enter- 
ed and  reported,  be  the  better  form  of  declaring 
and  authorizing  laws.  It  was  the  principal  reason 
or  oracle  of  Lycurgus,  that  none  of  his  laws 
should  be  written.  Customs  are  laws  written  in 
living  tables,  and  some  traditions  the  church  doth 
not  disauthorize.  In  all  sciences  they  are  the 
soundest,  that  keep  close  to  particulars;  snd, 
sure  I  am,  there  are  more  doubts  that  riso  upon 
our  statutes,  which  are  a  text  law,  than  upon  the 
common  law,  which  is  no  text  law.  But,  how- 
soever that  question  be  determined,  I  dare  not 
advise  to  cast  the  law  into  a  new  mould.  The 
work,  which  I  propound,  tendeth  to  pruning  and 
grafUngthe1aw,and  not  to  ploughing  up  and  plant- 
ing it  again;  for  such  a  remove  I  should  hold 
indeed  for  a  perilous  innovation. 

Obj,  V.  It  will  turn  the  judges,  counsellors  of 
law,  and  students  of  law  to  school  again,  and 
make  them  to  seek  what  they  shall  hold  and 
advise  for  law;  and  it  will  impose  a  new  charge 
upon  all  lawyers  to  furnish  themselves  with  new 
books  of  law. 

lUsp.  For  the  former  of  these,  touching  the 
new  labour,  it  is  true  it  would  follow,  if  the  law 
were  new  moulded  into  a  text  law ;  then  men 
must  be  new  to  begin,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  fur  which  I  disallow  that  course. 

But  in  the  way  that  I  shall  now  propound,  the 
entire  body  and  substance  of  law  shall  remain, 
only  discharged  of  idle  and  unprofitable  or  hurt^ 
ful  matter;  and  illustrated  by  order  and  other 
helps,  towards  the  better  understanding  of  it,  and 
judgment  thereupon. 

For  the  latter,  touchinjr  the  new  charge,  it  is  not 
worthy  the  speaking  of  in  mstter  of  so  high  im- 
portance ;  it  ml^ht  have  been  used  of  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bihle,  snd  surh  like  workn. 
Books  must  follow  sciences,  and  not  sciencei 
books. 
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This  work  is  to  be  done,  to  use  some  few 
words,  which  b  the  language  of  action  and  effect, 
in  this  manner. 

It  consisteth  of  two  parts ;  the  digest  or  recom- 
piling of  the  common  laws,  and  that  of  the  sta- 
tutes. 

In  the  first  of  these,  three  things  are  to  be 
dene : 

1.  The  compiling  of  a  book  ««De  antiquitati- 
bus  juris.'* 

2.  The  reducing  or  perfecting  of  the  course  or 
i.orps  of  the  common  laws. 

3.  The  composing  of  certain  introductive  and. 
auxiliary  books  touching  the  study  of  the  laws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  all  ancient  records  in 
your  Tower,  or  elsewhere,  containing  acts  of  par- 
liament, letters  patents,  commissions,  and  judg- 
ments, and  the  like,  are  to  be  searched,  perused, 
and  weighed  :  and  out  of  these  are  to  be  selected 
those  that  are  of  most  worth  and  weight,  and  in 
order  of  time,  not  of  titles,  for  the  more  conform- 
ity with  the  year-books,  to  be  set  down  and  re- 
gistered, rarely  in  ^^hsec  verba;*'  but  summed 
with  judgment,  not  omitting  any  material  part ; 
these  are  to  be  used  for  reverend  precedents,  but 
not  for  binding  authorities. 

For  the  second,  which  is  the  main,  there  is  to  be 
made  a  perfect  course  of  the  law  «« in  serie  tem- 
poris,''  or  year-books,  as  we  call  them,  from  Ed- 
ward the  First  to  this  day  :  in  the  compiling  of 
this  course  of  law,  or  year-books,  the  points  fol- 
lowinsr  are  to  be  observed. 

First,  All  cases  which  are  at  this  day  clearly 
no  law,  but  constantly  ruled  to  the  contrary,  are 
to  be  left  out;  they  do  but  fill  the  volumes,  and 
season  the  wits  of  students  in  a  contrary  sense  of 
^law.  And  so,  likewise,  all  cases,  wherein  that  is 
solemnly  and  long  debated,  whereof  there  is  now 
no  question  at  all,  are  to  be  entered  as  judgments 
only,  and  resolutions,  but  without  the  arguments, 
which  are  now  become  but  frivolous :  yet,  for  the 
observation  of  the  deeper  sort  of  lawyers,  that 
they  may  see  how  the  law  hath  altered,  out  of 
which  they  may  pick  sometimes  good  use,  I  do 
advise,  that  upon  the  first  in  time  of  those  obso- 
lete cases  there  was  a  memorandum  set,  that  at 
that  time  the  law  was  thus  taken,  until  such  a 
time,  &c. 

Secondly,  Homonymie,  as  Justinian  calleth 
tliem,  that  is,  cases  merely  of  iteration  and  repe- 
tition, are  to  be  purged  away :  and  the  cases  of 
identity,  which  are  best  reported  and  argued,  to 
he  retained  instead  of  the  rest ;  the  judgments, 
nevertheless,  to  be  set  down,  every  one  in  time  as 
they  are,  but  with  a  quotation  or  reference  to  the 
caso  where  the  point  is  argued  at  large :  but  if 
the  case  consist,  part  of  repetition,  part  of  new 
matter,  the  repetition  is  only  to  be  omitted. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the  Antinomic,  cases  judged  to 
the  contrary,  it  were  too  great  a  trust  to  refer  to 


the  judgment  of  the  composers  of  thu  work,  w 
decide  the  law  either  way,  except  there  be  % 
current  stream  of  judgments  of  later  times ;  and 
then  I  reckon  the  contrary  cases  auongsl  easM 
obsolete,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before :  never* 
theless,  this  diligence  would  be  used,  that  sueli 
cases  of  contradiction  be  specially  noted  and 
collected,  to  the  end  those  doubts,  that  have  beea 
so  long  militant,  may  either,  by  assembling  all 
the  judges  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  or  by 
parliament,  be  put  into  certainty.  For  to  do 
it,  by  bringing  them  in  question  under  feigned 
parties,  is  to  be  disliked.  «^  Nihil  habeat  fonun 
ex  scena." 

Fourthly,  All  idle  queries,  which  are  but  teni- 
naries  of  doubts,  and  uncertainties,  are  to  be  left 
out  and  omitted,  and  no  queries  set  down,  but  id 
great  doubts  well  debated,  and  left  nndeeidcd 
for  difiiculty;  but  no  doubting  or  opstarting 
queries,  which,  though  they  be  tonched  in  argu- 
ment for  explanation,  yet  were  better  to  die  than 
to  be  put  into  the  books. 

Lastly,  Cases  reported  with  too  great  prolixity 
would  be  drawn  into  a  more  compendioos  report ; 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  abridgment,  bat  tautolo- 
gies and  impertinences  to  be  cut  off:  as  for  mis- 
printing, and  insensible  reporting,  which  many 
times  confound  the  students,  that  will  be  «« obiter^ 
amended ;  but  more  principally,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  report  which  is  not  well  warranted 
by  the  record,  that  is  also  to  be  rectified:  the 
course  being  thus  compiled,  then  it  resteth  bot  Ux 
your  majesty  to  appoint  some  grave  and  sonnd 
lawyers,  with  some  honourable  stipend,  to  be 
reporters*  for  the  time  to  come,  and  then  this  is 
settled  for  all  times. 

For  the  auxiliary  books  that  conduce  to  the 
study  and  science  of  the  law,  they  are  three :  In- 
stitutions; a  treatise  '^De  regulis  juris;"  and  a 
better  book  »'  De  verborum  significationibus,"  or 
terms  of  the  law.  For  tlie  Institutions,  1  know 
well  there  be  books  of  introductions,  wherewith 
students  begin,  of  good  worth,  especially  Little- 
ton and  Fitzherbert's  •<Natura  brevium;"  but 
they  are  noways  of  the  nature  of  an  institution; 
the  office  whereof  is  to  be  a  key  and  general  pre- 
paration to  the  reading  of  the  course.  And  piia- 
cipally  it  ought  to  have  two  properties ;  the  one  a 
perspicuous  and  clear  order  or  method ;  and  the 
other,  a  universal  latitude  or  comprehenaioBt 
that  the  students  may  have  a  little  prenotion  U 
every  thing,  like  a  model  towards  a  great  bnild- 
ing.  For  the  treatise  •«  De  regulis  juris,"  I  hold 
it,  of  all  other  things,  the  most  important  to  tlia 
health,  as  I  may  term  it,  and  good  institations  U 
any  laws :  it  is  indeed  like  the  ballast  of  a  sKupi 

«  Thii  contthatloii  ofreporUra  I  obtained  of  lb«  kteg,  sUtf 
I  w«i  chancellor ;  end  there  sre  two  tppolated  with  MH. 
•  year  apiece  itlpend. 
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tokaep  til  aprighl  and  stable;  but  I  haye  seen 
little  in  this  kii^  eitber  in  oar  law  or  other  laws, 
IImI  tatisfieth  me.  The  naked  rule  or  maxim 
doth  not  the  effect:  It  must  be  made  useful  by 
good  differences,  ampliations,  and  limitations, 
wafianted  by  good  authorities;  and  this  not  by 
nising  up  of  quotations  and  references,  but  by 
diiooiirse  and  deducement  in  a  Just  tractate.  In 
Ihli  I  haTO  traTelled  myself,  at  the  first  more 
emorily,  since  with  more  diligence,  and  will  go 
oo  with  it,  if  God  and  your  majesty  will  give  me 
Lsttfe.  And  I  do  assure  your  majesty,  I  am  in 
good  hope,  that  when  Sir  Edieard  Cokeys  Re- 
ports, and  my  rules  and  decisions  shall  come  to 
posterity,  there  will  be,  whatsoever  is  now 
IboQgfat,  question,  who  was  the  greater  lawyer  1 
For  the  books  of  the  terms  of  the  law,  there  is  a 
poor  one,  but  I  wish  a  diligent  one,  wherein 
■lioold  be  comprised  not  only  the  exposition  of 
the  terms  of  law,  but  of  the  words  of  all  ancient 
vseotds  and  precedents. 

For  the  abridgments,  I  could  wish,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  none  might  use  them,  but  such 
as  had  read  the  course  first,  that  they  might 
serve  for  repertories  to  learned  lawyers,  and  not 
to  make  a  lawyer  in  haste :  but  since  that  cannot 
be,  I  wish  there  were  a  good  abridgment  com- 
peeed  of  the  two  that  are  extant,  and  in  better 
So  much  for  the  common  law. 


For  the  reforming  and  recompiling  of  the  sta- 
tato  law,  it  consbteth  of  four  parts. 

1.  The  first,  to  discharge  the  books  of  those 
statutes,  where  the  case,  by  alteration  of  time,  is 
vanished ;  as  Lombards  Jews,  Gauls  half-pence, 
te.  Those  may  ncTertheless  remain  in  the  li- 
braries for  antiquities,  but  no  reprinting  of  them. 
The  like  of  statutes  long  since  expired  and  clearly 


repealed ;  for  if  the  repeal  be  doubtful,  it  must  be 
so  propounded  to  the  parliament. 

3.  The  next  is,  to  repeal  all  statutes  which  are 
sleeping  and  not  of  use,  but  yet  snaring  and  in 
force :  in  some  of  those  it  will  perhaps  be  requi- 
site to  substitute  some  more  reasonable  law,  in- 
stead of  them,  ag^reeable  to  the  time ;  in  others  a 
simple  repeal  may  sufiice. 

3.  The  third,  that  the  grieyousness  of  the  pe- 
nalty in  many  statutes  be  mitigated,  though  the 
ordinance  stand. 

4.  The  last  is,  the  reducing  of  concurrent  sta^ 
tutes,  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  one  clear  and 
uniform  law.  Towards  this  there  hath  been  al- 
ready, upon  my  motion,  and  your  majesty's  di- 
rection, a  great  deal  of  good  pains  taken ;  my 
Lord  Hobart,  myself,  Serjeant  Finch,  Mr.  He- 
neage  Finch,  Mr.  Noye,  Mr.  Hackwell,  and 
others,  whose  labours  being  of  a  great  bulk,  it  is 
not  fit  now  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  any 
further  particularity  therein;  only  by  this  you 
may  perceive  the  work  is  already  advanced :  but 
because  tliis  part  of  the  work,  which  concemeth 
the  statate  laws,  must  of  necessity  come  to  par- 
liament, and  the  Houses  will  best  like  that  which 
themselves  guide,  and  the  persons  that  them- 
selves employ,  the  way  were  to  imitate  the  prece- 
dent of  the  commissioners  for  the  canon  laws  in 
37  Hen.  VIII.,  and  4  Edw.  VL,  and  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  union  of  the  two  realms,  *•  prime** 
of  your  majesty,  and  so  to  have  the  commis- 
sioners named  by  both  Houses;  but  not  with  a 
precedent  power  to  conclude,  but  only  to  pre- 
pare and  propound  to  parliament. 

This  is  the  best  way,  I  conceive,  to  accom- 
plish this  excellent  work,  of  honour  to  your 
maje8ty*s  times,  and  of  good  to  all  times ;  which 
I  submit  to  your  majesty's  better  judgment. 


AN  OFFER  TO  KING  JAMES 


or  A  DIOBST  TO  BC  MADE 


OP  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 


Host  Ezcellbut  Sotirbion  : 

Amougst  the  degrees  and  acts  of  sovereign,  or 
rather  heroical  honour,  the  first  or  second,  is  the 
person  and  merit  of  a  lawgiver.  Princes  that 
gevem  well,  are  fathers  of  Uie  people;  but,  if  a 
fitfher  breed  his  son  well,  or  allow  him  well  while 
he  liveth,  but  leave  him  nothing  at  his  death, 
whereby  boft  he  and  hb  children,  and  his 
ebildmn's  children,  may  be  the  better,  surely  the 


care  and  piety  of  a  father  is  not  in  him  complete. 
So,  kings,  if  they  make  a  portion  of  an  age  happy 
by  their  good  government,  yet,  if  they  do  not 
make  testaments,  as  God  Almighty  doth,  whereby 
a  perpetuity  of  good  may  descend  to  their  country, 
they  are  but  mortal  and  transitory  benefactors. 
Domitian,  a  few  days  before  he  died,  dreamed 
that  a  golden  head  did  rise  upon  the  nape  of  his 
neck :  which  was  truly  performed  in.  Ihe  golden 
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age  that  followed  his  timea  for  five  aoooearions. 
Bat,  kings,  by  giTing  their  aabjecta  good  laws, 
may,  if  they  will,  in  their  own  time.  Join  and  graft 
this  golden  head  upon  their  own  necks  after  their 
death.  Nay,  they  may  make  Nabnchodonozor's 
image  of  monarchy  golden  from  head  to  foot. 
And,  if  any  of  the  meaner  sort  of  politics,  that  are 
sighted  only  to  see  the  worst  of  things,  think, 
that  laws  are  but  cobwebs,  and  that  good  princes 
will  do  well  without  them,  and  bad  will  not  stand 
much  upon  them ;  the  discourse  is  neither  good 
nor  wise.  For  certain  it  is,  that  good  laws  are 
some  bridle  to  bad  princes,  and  as  a  very  wall 
about  government.  And,  if  tyrants  sometimes 
make  a  breach  into  them,  yet  they  mollify  even 
tyranny  itself,  as  Solon's  laws  did  the  tyranny  of 
Pisistratus:  and  then  commonly  they  get  up 
again,  upon  the  first  advantage  of  better  times. 
Other  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  merits 
of  sovereign  princes  are  inferior  to  this.  Build- 
ings of  temples,  tombs,  palaces,  theatres,  and  the 
like,  are  honourable  things,  and  look  big  upon 
posterity:  but  Constantino  the  Great  gave  the 
name  well  to  those  works,  when  he  used  to  call 
Trajan,  that  was  a  great  builder,  Parietaria,  wall- 
flower, because  his  name  was  upon  so  many 
walls :  so,  if  that  be  the  matter,  that  a  king  would 
turn  wall-flower,  or  pellitory  of  the  wall,  with 
cost  he  may.  Adrian's  vein  was  better,  for  his 
mind  was  to  wrestle  a  fall  with  time ;  and  being 
a  great  progressor  through  all  the  Roman  empire, 
whenever  he  found  any  decays  of  bridges,  or 
highways,  or  cuts  of  rivers  and  sewers,  or  walls, 
or  banks,  or  the  like,  he  gave  substantial  order  for 
their  repair  with  the  better.  He  gave,  also,  mul- 
titudes of  charters,  and  liberties  for  the  comfort  of 
corporations  and  companies  in  decay :  so  that  his 
bounty  did  strive  with  the  ruins  of  time.  But 
yet  this,  though  it  were  an  excellent  disposition, 
went  but  in  effect  to  the  cases  and  shells  of  a  com- 
monwealth. It  was  nothing  to  virtue  or  vice.  A 
bad  man  might  indifferently  take  the  benefit  and 
ease  of  his  ways  and  bridges,  as  well  as  a  good ; 
and  bad  people  might  purchase  good  charters. 
Surely  the  better  works  of  perpetuity  in  princes 
are  those  that  wash  the  inside  of  the  cup ;  such  as 
are  foundations  of  colleges,  and  lectures  for  learn- 
ing and  education  of  youth;  likewise  foundations 
and  institutions  of  orders  and  fraternities,  for 
nobleness,  enterprise,  and  obedience,  and  the 
like.  But  yet  these  also  are  but  like  plantations 
of  orchards  and  gardens,  in  plots  and  spots  of 
ground  here  and  there ;  they  do  not  till  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  make  it  fruitful,  as  doth  the 
establishing  of  good  laws  and  ordinances;  which 
makes  a  whole  nation  to  be  as  a  well-ordered 
•oUege  or  foundation. 

This  kind  of  work,  in  the  memory  of  times,  is 
rare  enough  to  show  it  excellent :  and  yet,  not  so 
tare,  as  to  make  it  suspected  for  impossible, 
lAcoBTenient,  or  unsafe.    Moses,  that  gave  laws 


to  the  Hebrews,  beeaoae  he  was  the  teribe 
of  God  himself,  is  fitter  to  be  named  for  honoar^l 
sake  to  other  lawgivers,  than  to  be  numbered  or 
ranked  amongst  them.  Minos,  Lycurgoa,  and 
Solon,  are  examples  for  themes  of  grammar  aehO' 
lars.  For  ancient  personages  Kod  characters, 
now-a-days,  use  to  wax  children  again;  thoagh 
that  parable  of  Pindarus  be  true,  the  best  thing  is 
water :  for  common  and  trivial  things  are  many 
times  the  best,  and  rather  despised  upon  pride, 
because  they  are  vulgar,  than  upon  cause  or  use. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  laws  of  those  three  law^ 
givers  had  great  prerogatives.  The  first,  of  fame, 
because  they  were  the  pattern  amongst  the  Gre> 
cians :  the  second  of  lasting,  for  they  continued 
longest  without  alteration :  the  third,  of  a  spirit  of 
reviver,  to  be  oflen  oppressed,  and  often  restored. 

Amongst  the  seven  kings  of  Rome  four  wen 
lawgivers :  for  it  is  most  true,  that  a  discoufser 
of  Italy  saith ;  ••  there  was  never  state  so  well 
swaddled  in  the  infancy,  as  the  Roman  was  by 
the  virtue  of  their  first  kings  ;  which  was  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  that  suie 
in  afVer-times." 

The  decemvirs'  laws  were  laws  upon  laws, 
not  the  original ;  for  they  grafted  laws  of  Grstia 
upon  the  Roman  stock  of  laws  and  customs :  but 
such  was  their  success,  as  the  twelve  tMm 
which  they  compiled  were  the  main  body  of  the 
laws  which  framed  and  wielded  the  great  body 
of  that  estate.  These  lasted  a  long  time,  with 
some  supplementals  and  the  Pretorian  edicts  **in 
albo ;"  which  were,  in  respect  of  laws,  as  writing 
tables  ill  respect  of  brass ;  the  one  to  be  put  in 
and  out,  as  the  other  is  permanent.  Lucius  Cor* 
nelius  Sylla  reformed  the  laws  of  Rome :  for  that 
man  had  three  singularitiea,  which  never  tyrant 
had  but  he ;  that  he  was  a  lawgiver,  that  he  took 
part  with  the  nobility,  and  that  he  turned  private 
man,  not  upon  fear,  but  upon  confidence. 

Cesar  long  afller  desired  to  imitate  him  only  in 
the  first,  for  otherwise  he  relied  upon  new  men ; 
and  for  resigning  his  power  Seneca  describeth  bim 
right ;  «« Cesar  gladium  cito  condidit,  nunqnam 
posuit,"  «« Cesar  soon  sheathed  his  sword,  but 
never  put  it  off."  And  himself  took  it  upon  him, 
saying  in  scorn  of  Sylla's  resigrnation ;  «*  Sylla 
nescivit  literas,  dictare  non  potuit,"  «« Sylla  knew 
no  letters,  he  could  not  dictate."  But  for  the  part 
of  a  lawgiver,  Cicero  giveth  him  the  attribute ; 
<«  Cesar,  si  ab  eo  quereretur,  quid  egisset  in  toga; 
leges  se  respond  isset  multas  et  preclans  la* 
lisse;"  «« If  you  had  asked  Cesar  what  he  did 
in  the  gown,  he  would  have  answered,  that  be 
made  many  excellent  laws."  Hia  nephew  Au- 
gustus did  tread  the  same  steps,  but  with  deeper 
print,  because  of  his  long  reign  in  peace;  whencf 
one  of  the  ports  of  his  time  saith, 

**Pace  data  terrfi,  animuai  ad  chrflia-varik 
Jura  ■iium ;  legMqua  tulH  Joalliplaiaa  awior.' 

From  that  time  there  was  such  a  face. «f  wiland 
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MAoiitjf  between  the  eonnnentaries  and  de- 
flifloiie  of  the  Uwyen,  wad  the  edicts  of  the  em- 
ymrSv  as  both  law  and  lawyers,  were  out  of 
bnath.  Whereupon,  Justinian  in  the  end  recom- 
piled both,  and  made  a  body  of  laws  such  as 
■ight  be  wielded,  which  himself  ealleth  glori- 
•m1j«  and  yet  not  aboTe  truth,  the  edifice  or 
atnietnre  of  a  sacred  temple  of  justice,  built  in- 
deed out  of  the  former  ruins  of  books,  as  materials, 
■ad  aome  norel  constitutions  of  his  own. 

In  Athens,  they  had  sezviri,  as  Machines  ob- 
■erreth,  which  were  standing  commissioners,  who 
did  watch  to  discern  what  laws  waxed  improper 
lor  the  times,  and  what  new  law  did  in  any  branch 
eross  a  former  law,  and  so  ««ez  officio**  propound- 
ed their  repeal. 

King  Edgar  collected  the  laws  of  this  king^ 
dom,  and  gave  them  the  strength  of  a  fagot 
boond,  which  formerly  were  dispereed;  which 
was  nore  glory  to  him,  than  his  sailing  about 
this  bland  with  a  potent  fleet :  for  that  was,  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  **  via  navis  in  mari,**  «« the 
way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea;**  it  vanished,  but  this 
laateth.  Alphonso  the  Wise,  the  ninth  of  that 
same.  King  of  Castile,  compiled  the  digest  of  the 
laws  of  Spain,  entitled  the  «« Siete  Partidas  ;*'  an 
ezeellent  work,  which  he  finished  in  seven  years. 
And  at  Tacitus  noteth  well,  that  the  Capitol, 
ihoagh  built  in  the  beginnings  of  Rome ;  yet  was 
it  for  the  grreat  monarchy  that  came  aAer;  so  that 
building  of  laws  sufficeth  the  greatness  of  the 
empire  of  Spain,  which  since  hath  ensued. 

Lewis  XI.  had  it  in  his  mind,  though  he  per- 
formed it  not,  to  have  made  one  constant  law  of 
FVanee,  extracted  out  of  the  civil  Roman  law,  and 
the  eostoms  of  provinces,  which  are  various,  and 
the  king*s  edicts,  which  with  the  French  are  sta- 
tatee.  Surely  he  might  have  done  well,  if,  like 
as  he  brought  the  crown,  as  he  said  himself,  from 
Page,  so  he  had  brongrht  his  people  from  Lackey ; 
BOt  to  ran  up  and  down  for  their  laws  to  the  civil 
lawy  and  the  ordinances,  and  the  customs,  and  the 
diaeretbns  of  courts,  and  discourses  of  philoso- 
phevi,  at  they  use  to  do. 

King  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  was  authorized  by  parliament  to  no- 
tninate  thirty-two  commissionera,  part  eoclesiasti- 
sal,  and  part  temporal,  to  purge  the  canon  law, 
sad  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  law  of  the  land ;  but  it  took  not  effect :  for  the 
sets  of  that  king  were  commonly  rather  proffers 
and  fomea,  than  either  well  grounded,  or  well 
parsaed :  but,  I  doubt,  I  err  in  producing  so  many 
anmples.  For,  as  Cicero  said  to  Cassar,  so  I 
VMy  say  to  your  majesty,  ^  ^fi|  yulgare  te  dignum 
vidari  possit.  Though,  indeed,  this,  well  under- 
stood, is  fiv  from  vulgar:  for  that  the  laws  of  the 
Most  kingdoms  and  states  have  been  like  buildings 
of  many  pieces,  sad  patched  up  from  time  to  time 
aceocding  to  oeeasiona,  without  frame  or  model. 

Now  for  tiM  laws  of  England,  if  1  shall  speak 


my  opinion  of  them  without  partiality  either.to.my 
profession  or  countiy,  for  the  matter  and  nature  of 
them,  I  hold  them  wise,  just,  and  moderate  laws : 
they  give  to  God,  they  give  to  Cesar,  they  give  to 
the  subject,  what  appertaineth.  It  is  true  they  are 
as  mixed  as  our  language ;  compounded  of  British, 
Roman,  Saxon,  Danbh,  Norman  customs:  and, 
surely,  as  our  language  is  thereby  so  much  the 
richer,  so  our  laws  are  likewise  by  that  mixture 
the  more  complete. 

Neither  doth  this  attribute  less  to  them,  than 
those  that  would  have  them  to  have  stood  out  the 
same  in  all  mutations.  For  no  tree  is  so  good  first 
set,  as  by  transplanting  and  grafting.  I  remember 
what  happened  to  Callisthenes,  that  followed 
Alexander*s  court,  and  was  grown  into  some  dis- 
pleasure with  him,  because  he  could  not  well  brook 
the  Pereian  adoration.  At  a  supper,  which  witli 
the  Grecians  was  a  great  part  talk,  he  was  desired, 
the  king  being  present,  because  he  was  an  eloquent 
man,  to  speak  of  some  theme,  which  he  did ;  and 
chose  for  his  theme,  the  praise  of  the  Macedonian 
nation,  which  though  it  were  but  a  filling  thing  to 
praise  men  to  their  faces,  yet  he  performed  it  with 
such  advantage  of  truth,  and  avoidance  of  flattery, 
and  with  such  life,  as  was  much  applauded  by  the 
hearere.  The  king  was  the  less  pleased  with  it, 
not  loving  the  man,  and  by  way  of  discountenance 
said :  It  was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator  in  a  pleasing 
theme.  " But,**  saith  he  to  him,  "turn yonrstjilc, 
and  tell  us  now  of  our  faults,  that  we  may  have 
the  profit,  and  not  you  the  praise  only  ;**  which  he 
presently  did  with  such  quickness,  that  Alexander 
said,  That  malice  made  him  eloquent  then,  as  the 
theme  had  done  before.  I  shall  not  fall  into  either 
of  these  extremes,  in  this  subject  of  the  laws  of 
England  ;  I  have  commended  them  before  for  the 
matter,  but  surely  they  ask  much  amendment  for 
the  form ;  which  to  reduce  and  perfect,  I  hold  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  dowries  that  can  be  conferred 
upon  this  kingdom:  which  work,  for  the  excel- 
lency, as  it  is  worthy  your  majesty  *s  act  and  times, 
so  it  hath  some  ciroumstance  of  propriety  agreeable 
to  your  pereon.  God  hath  blessed  your  majesty 
with  posterity,  and  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  kings 
that  are  barren  are  fittest  to  supply  perpetuity 
of  generations  by  perpetuity  of  noble  acts ;  but, 
contrariwise,  that  they  that  leave  posterity  are  the 
more  interested  in  the  care  of  future  times ;  that 
as  well  their  progeny,  as  their  people,  may  parti- 
cipate of  their  merit. 

Your  majesty  is  a  great  mastei  in  justice  andjii- 
dicature,and  it  were  pity  the  fruit  of  that  your  vir- 
tue should  not  be  transmitted  to  the  ages  to  come. 
Your  majesty  also  reigneth  in  learned  times,  tho 
more,  no  doubt,  in  regard  of  your  own  perfection 
in  learning,  and  your  patronage  thereof.  And  it 
hath  been  the  mishap  of  works  of  this  nature,  that 
the  less  learned  time  hath,  sometimes,  wrought 
upon  the  more  learned,  which  now  will  not  he  so. 
As  for  myself,  the  law  was  my  profession  iu 
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which  I  am  a  debtor:  some  little  helps,  I  have  of 
other  arts,  which  may  give  form  to  matter :  and  I 
.  have  now,  by  God's  mercifbl  chastisement,  and 
by  his  specisd  proTidence,  time  and  leisure  to  put 
my  talent,  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is,  to  such 
exchanges  as  may  perhaps  exceed  the  interest  of 
an  active  life.  Therefore,  as  in  the  beginning  of 
my  troables  I  made  offer  to  your  majesty  to  take 


pains  in  the  story  of  England,  and  in  compiling  t 
method  and  digest  of  your  laws,  90  have  I  pM^ 
formed  the  first,  which  resteth  but  npon  myaalt 
in  some  part :  and  I  do  in  all  humbleness  lenftw 
the  offer  of  this  latter,  which  will  require  help  aal 
assistance,  to  your  majesty,  if  it  shall 
with  your  good  pleasure  to  employ  my 
therein. 


CERTIFICATE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY, 


TOUCBIirO  THE  PIOJCCTS  OV 


SIR  STEPHEN  PROCTOR  RELATING  TO  THE  PENAL  LAWS. 


It  mat  plbasb  tour  sacrbd  majbstt. 

With  the  first  free  time  from  your  majesty's 
service  of  more  present  dispatch,  1  have  perused 
the  projects  of  Sir  Stephen  Proctor,  and  do  find  it  a 
collection  of  extreme  diligence  and  inquisition, 
and  more  than  I  thought  could  have  met  in  one 
man*8  knowledge.  For,  though  it  be  an  easy 
matter  to  run  over  many  offices  and  professions, 
and  to  note  in  them  general  abuses  or  deceits ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  to  point  at  and  trace  out  the 
particular  and  covert  practices,  shifts,  devices, 
tricks,  and,  as  it  were,  stratagems  in  the  meaner 
sort  of  the  ministers  of  justice  or  public  service, 
and  to  do  it  truly  and  understandingly,  is  a  dis- 
covery whereof  great  good  use  may  be  made  for 
your  majesty's  service  and  good  of  your  people. 
But  because  this  work,  I  doubt  not,  hath  been  to 
the  gentleman  the  work  of  years,  whereas  my 
certificate  must  be  the  work  but  of  hours  or  days, 
and  that  it  is  commonly  and  truly  said,  that  he 
that  embraceth  mnch,  straineth  and  holdeth  the 
less,  and  that  propositions  have  wings,  but  ope- 
ration and  execution  have  leaden  feet:  I  most 
humbly  desire  pardon  of  your  majesty,  if  I  do  for 
the  present  only  select  some  one  or  two  principal 
points,  and  certify  my  opinion  thereof;  reserving 
the  rest  as  a  sheaf  by  me  to  draw  out,  at  further 
time,  further  matter  for  your  majesty's  information 
for  so  much  as  I  shall  conceive  to  be  fit  or  worthy 
the  consideration. 

For  that  part,  therefore,  of  these  projects  which 
roncemeth  penal  laws,  I  do  find  the  purpose  and 
scope  to  be,  not  to  press  a  greater  rigour  or  se- 
verity in  the  execution  of  penal  laws;  but  to 
repress  the  abuses  in  common  informers,  and 
some  clerks  and  nnder-ministers,  that  for  common 
gain  partake  with  them !  for  if  it  had  tended  to 


the  other  point,  I  for  my  part  should  be  very  far 
from  advising  your  majesty  to  give  ear  onto  it 
For,  as  it  is  said  in  the  psalm,  «If  thou,  Lord* 
should  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amisiv 
who  may  abide  it  V  So  it  is  most  certain,  that 
your  people  is  so  ensnared  in  a  multitude  of  peaal 
laws,  that  the  execution  of  them  cannot  be  bonis. 
And,  as  it  followeth ;  ••  But  with  thee  is  merey, 
that  thou  mayest  be  feared :"  so  it  is  an  intermix* 
ture  of  mercy  and  justice  that  will  bring  yon  ter 
and  obedience :  for  too  much  rigour  makes  people 
desperate.  And,  therefore,  to  leave  this,  whieh 
was  the  only  blemish  of  King  Henry  VII.'srelgB, 
and  the  unfortunate  service  of  Empson  and  Dud- 
ley, whom  the  people's  curses,  rather  than  any 
law,  brought  to  overthrow ;  the  other  work  is  a 
work  not  only  of  profit  to  your  majesty,  but  of 
piety  towards  your  people.  For,  if  it  be  tne  in 
any  proportion,  that  within  these  five  years  of 
your  majesty's  happy  reigrn,  there  hath  not  ivi 
hundred  pounds  benefit  come  to  yonr  mijesty  by 
penal  lawa,  the  fines  of  the  Star  Chamber*  wUsh 
are  of  a  higher  kind,  only  excepted,  and  yet, 
nevertheless,  there  hath  been  a  charge  of  at  iMt 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  hath  been  laid  vipm 
your  people,  it  were  more  than  time  it  reoeiTsd  a 
remedy. 

This  remedy  hath  been  sought  by  diveis  al^ 
tutes,  as  principally  by  a  statute  in  18,  and 
another  of  31,  of  the  late  queen  of  happy  wa&mmjm 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  appointing  of  an 
officer  proper  for  that  purpose,  will  do  mors  foed 
than  twenty  statutes,  and  will  do  that  good  aft»t 
ually,  which  these  statutes  aim  at  intentiooally. 

And  this  I  do  allow  of  the  better,  beeaoae  it  is 
none  of  those  nft  w  superintendencies,  whiek  I  its 
many  times  offered  npon  pretenoe  of  i 
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ii.  if  JQdgM  did  not  dieir  duty,  or  ancient  and 
■worn  officers  did  not  their  duty,  and  the  like : 
bol  it  is  only  to  set  a  cnstos  or  watchman,  neither 
Ofsr  Judges  nor  clerks,  but  only  OTor  a  kind  of 
people  tl»t  cannot  be  sufficiently  watched  or  over- 
looked, and  that  is,  the  common  promoters  or  in- 
Ibniiers :  the  Tery  awe  and  noise  whereof  will  do 
maeh  good,  and  the  practice  much  more. 

I  will,  therefore,  set  down  first,  what  is  the 
abase  or  inconx'onience,  and  then  what  is  the 
Tsmedy  which  may  be  expected  from  the  industry 
of  this  officer.  And,  I  will  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  the  one,  for  that,  that  may  concern  the  ease 
of  your  people,  for  with  that  will  I  crave  leave  to 
begin,  as  knowing  it  to  be  principal  in  your  ma- 
jesty's intention,  and  the  other  for  that  that  may 
I  your  majesty's  benefit. 


Cooeeming  the  ease  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
polled  and  vexed  by  common  informers. 

Tke  abu$e$  or  tneonoe-     7%e  remtdia  hy  the  in' 
menu*.  duitry  of  the  officer, 

1.  The  officer  by  his 
diligence  finding  this 
case,  is  to  inform  the 
court  thereof,  who  there- 
upon may  grant  good 
costs  against  the  infor- 
mer, to  every  of  the  sub- 
jects vexed:  and  withal 
not  suffer  the  same  in- 
former to  revive  his  in- 
formation against  any 
of  them;  and,  lastly, 
fine  him,  as  for  a  mis- 
demeanor and  abuse  of 
Justice:  and  by  that 
time  a  few  of  such  ex- 
amples be  made,  they 
will  be  soon  weary  of 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that    that  practice. 

tibb  vexation  is  not  met 

with  by  any   statute. 

For  it  is  no  composition, 

hai  m  dtseontinuance; 

ttid  In  that  case  there  is 

BO  penalty,  but  costs : 

ttid    the   poor   subject 

will  never  sue  for  his 

Mats,  lest  it  awake  the 

inibnner  to  revive  his 

fnionnatlon,  and  so  it 

Mc^etb  cleuly. 
9.  Infonners  receive 
of  divers  per- 
to  foibear  them. 

And  this  Is  commonly 

of  principal  offenders, 

and  of  the  wealthiest 
For 


1.  An  informer  ex- 
hibits an  information, 
md  in  that  one  informa- 
tion he  will  put  a  hun- 
dnd  several  subjects  of 
Ibia  information.  Every 
one  shall  take  out  co- 
pioi,  and  every  one  shall 
put  in  his  several  an- 
•wnr.  This  will  cost 
porhaps  a  hundred 
Buks:  that  done,  no 
ftutlier  proceeding.  But 
Ike  clerks  have  their 
iMS,  and  the  informer 
knth  his  dividend  for 
bringing  the  water  to 


3.  This  is  an  abuse 
that  ^peareth  not  by 
any  proceeding  in  court, 
because  it  is  before  suit 
eommenoed,  and  there- 
fore lequireth  a  particu- 
lar inquixy. 


if  one  tradesman  may 
presume  to  break  the 
law,  and  another  not,  he 
will  be  soon  ncher  than 
his  fellows.  As,forex« 
ample,  if  one  draper 
may  use  tenters,  be- 
cause he  is  in  fee  with 
an  informer,  and  others 
not,  he  will  soon  out- 
strip the  good  trades- 
man that  keeps  the  law. 

And,  if  it  be  thought 
strange  that  any  man 
should  seek  his  peace 
by  one  informer,  when 
he  lieth  open  to  all,  the 
experience  is  otherwise : 
for  one  informer  will 
bear  with  the  friend  of 
another,  looking  for  the 
like  measures. 

And,  besides,  they 
have  devices  to  get  pri- 
ority of  information,  and 
to  put  in  an  information 
tide  bene  esse,"  to  pre- 
vent others,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  pensioners. 

And  if  it  be  said  this 
is  a  pillory  matter  to 
the  informer,  and  there- 
fore he  will  not  attempt 
it;  although  therein  the 
statute  is  a  little  doubt- 
ful: yet  if  hanging  will 
not  keep  thieves  from 
stealing,  it  is  not  pillory 
will  keep  informeis 
from  polling. 

And,  herein.  Sir  Ste- 
phen addeth  a  notable 
circumstance :  that  they 
will  peruse  a  trade,  as 
of  brewers  or  victual- 
lers, and  if  any  stand 
out,  and  will  not  be  in 
fee,  they  will  find 
means  to  have  a  dozen 
informations  come  upon 
him  at  once. 

3.  The  subject  is  often 
for  the  same  offence 
vexed  by  several  infor- 
mations :  sometimes  the 
oneinformemotknowing 
of  the  other;  and  often 
by  confederacy,  to  weary 
the  party  with  charge : 
upon  every  of  which 
goeth  process,  and  of 


But  when  it  shall  be 
the  care  and  cogitation, 
of  one  man  to  overlook 
informers,  these  things 
are  easily  discovered: 
for  let  him  but  look  who 
they  be  that  the  infor- 
mer calls  in  question, 
and  hearken  who  are  of 
the  same  trade  in  the 
same  place  and  are 
spared,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  trace  a  bargain. 

In  this  case,  having 
discovered  the  abuse, 
he  ought  to  inform  the 
barons  of  the  exche. 
quer,  and  the.  king's 
learned  counsel,  that  by 
the  Star  Chamber,  or 
otherwise,  such  taxeis 
of  the  king's  subjects 
may  be  punished. 


3.  The  officer  keep- 
ing a  book  of  all  the  in- 
formations put  in,  with 
a  brief  note  of  the  mat- 
ter, may  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  infer, 
mations  to  come  in: 
and  if  he  find  a  preoe 
dent  for  the  same  cause, 
he  may  infona  some  U 
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ereiy  of  tliam  b*  n«»l 
take  copies,  and  make 
answera,  and  ao  leliere 
kimaelf  by  motkm  of 
the  eonrt  if  he  ean; 
all  whfoh  imiltiplieth 
ehaife  and  tnmble* 


the  banma,  that  by  their 
onler  the  leeeiTkig  of 
the  latter  may  be  stayed 
without  any  rharge  to 
the  party  at  all ;  ao  as 
it  appear  by  the  dae  pro- 
aeeotioB  of  the  former, 
that  it  ia  not  a  suit  by 
eollaeloB  to  protect  the 
party. 


CoMerning  the  ktngfa  beneit,  whick  may  gfiow 
by  a  moderate  pioeecation  of  aome  penal  laws. 


1.  After  an  tnforraa- 
tlon  ia  ezhibtted  and 
anHwered,  for  ao  the 
statute  reqairea>  the  fai- 
former  for  the  most  part 
groweUi  to  ooini^>oeitioB 
with  the  defendant  ^ 
which  be  cannot  do 
without  peril  of  the 
statute,  except  he  have 
Ncense  from  the  court, 
which  Ikense  be  onght 
to  retani  by  order  and 
course  of  the  court,  to- 
gether with  a  declara- 
tion upon  hia  oath  of 
the  true  sun  tiiat  he 
takes  for  the  compoei. 
tion.  Upon  which  li- 
cense so  returned,  the 
court  is  to  tax  a  ine  for 
the  king. 

Thia  ought  to  be,  but 
as  it  is  now  used,  the 
license  is  seldom  re- 
turned. And  although 
it  contain  a  clauae  that 
the  license  shall  be 
▼oid,  if  it  be  not  duly 
returned;  yet  the  man- 
ner is  to  suggest  that 
they  are  still  in  terms 
of  composition,  and  so 
to  obtain  new  daya, 
and  to  linger  it  on  till 
a  Parliament  and  a  par- 
don eoroe. 

Also,  when  the  H. 
cense  la  returned,  and 
thereupon  the  |udge  or 
baron  to  aeaae  a  fine; 
there  ia  none  for  the 
king  to  inform  them  of 
the  nature  of  the  of. 
fonae;  of  the  tsIm  to 


I.  The  ofieer  in  this 
point  is  to  perform  his 
greatest  serrice  to  the 
kiag,  in  aolteiting  for 
the  king  ha  such  sort  as 
licenses  be  duly  return- 
ed, the  deceits  of  these 
fraudulent  compoaitions 
olseoTered,  and  finea 
may  be  act  for  the  king 
in  aoroe  good  proportion, 
having  veapect  to  the 
Taluea  both  of  the  mat- 
ler  and  the  peraon :  for 
the  king's  fines  are  not 
to  be  deHrered,  as  mo- 
neys giTen  by  ^e  party, 
•»ad  redimendam  Teza- 
tionem,**  but  as  moneys 
giTen««ad  redimendam 
culpam  et  pcenam  le- 
gis;*^  and  ought  to  be 
in  such  quantity,  as  may 
not  make  the  lawa  al- 
together trampled  down 
and  contemned.  There, 
fore  tfie  officer  ought 
first  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  eTcry  li- 
cenae,  that  he  may  haTc 
an  eye  to  the  sequel  of 
h:  then  ought  he  to  be 
the  person  that  ought 
to  prefer  unto  the  Judges 
or  barona,  as  well  the 
bills  for  the  taxations 
of  the  fines,  as  the  or- 
dera  for  giring  further 
days,  to  the  end  that  the 
court  may  be  duly  in- 
formed both  of  the 
weight  of  cauaea,  and 
the  dAay s  therein  need ; 
and,  lastly,  he  is  to  see 
that  the  finea  Miaed.ba 


grow  to  the  king  if  the  dulypntin 
suit  prerail ;  of  the  abi-  aaaweiad. 
lity  of  the  perMm,  and 
the  like.  By  rsaaon 
whereof,  the  fine  that 
ia  aet  is  but  a  tfifsy 
aa  90,  30,  Cr  40f.,  and 
it  runa  in  a  form  lik^ 
wiae,  which  I  do  not 
well  like:  for  H  la  Mat 
paieatur  miaia,''  which 
purporteth,  aa  if  the 
party  did  not  any  way 
submit  himaelf,  and 
take  the  compoaitien  as 
of  grace  of  tfie  court, 
but  as  if  he  did  Justify 
himself,  and  were  con- 
tent to  give  a  trifie  to 
aroid  charge. 

^hich  point  of  form 
hath  a  shrewd  conse- 
quence :  for  it  is  some 
ground  that  the  fine  ia 
aet  too  weak. 

And  as  for  the  in- 
former's oa^  touching 
his  composition,  which 
is  commonly  a  trifie, 
and  is  the  oAer  ground 
of  the  smallnese  of  the 
fine,  it  is,  no  doubt, 
taken  with  an  equivo- 
eation:  as  taking  such 
a  sum  in  name  of  a 
composition,  and  aome 
greater  matter  by  aome 
indirect    or    collateral 


Also,  these  fines, 
light  aa  they  be,  are 
seldom  answered  and 
put  in  proceas. 

9.  An  information 
goeth  on  to  trial,  and 
passeth  for  the  king. 
In  this  caae  of  recoTcry, 
the  informer  will  be 
satisfied,  and  will  take 
his  whole  moiety,  for 
that  he  accounts  to  be 
no  compoeition :  that 
done,  none  will  be  at 
charge  to  letum  the 
"poatea,**  and  to  pro- 
cure Judgment  and  exoh 
ration  for  rtie  king.  For 
the  faiformer  hath  that 
he  sought  for^  the  clerks 
will  do  nothing  with- 
out fees  paid«  wlddi. 


9.  Hie  oAoer  la  li 
follow  for  the  king,  Aal 
the  ••poateaa**  bo  lO- 
tumed. 
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Mag  BO  mas  to 
mtOt  tbeie  oaii  be 
BlikewiMtopay; 

0  the  king  loeeth 
wkHjt  when  his 
ppeut  by  Terdiet. 
tiillethouttoine- 
in  infoimations  of 
It,  and  worthy  to 
oooeoted,  the  in- 
r  aietht  or  fells  to 
ty*  or  his  mouth 
ppedt  end  yet  so 

HHUi  cen  charge 
vith  eompoeition, 
>  the  matter  dieth. 
Iliere  be  sundry 
ee  mede,  in  case 

1  Ae  laws  give 
ee»  which  are  re- 

by  agreements 
Inad,  and  so  mo- 
mated  firom  the 
(tf  and  DO  benefit 
kinf. 


thevefbre    aome    entry 
ought  to  be  made  of 


ht  not  to  be 
fffad*  bat  by  or- 
r  the  eonrty  and 


3.  The  officer  in  auch 
casoy  is  to  inform  the 
king's  learned  counsel, 
that  they  may  proaecute 
if  they  think  fit. 


4.  The  officer  is  to 
take  knowledge  of  such 
seizurest  and  to  give 
information  to  the  court 
concerning  them. 

This  is  of  more  diffi- 
culty, beoauae  aeizurea 
are  matter  in  fact, 
whereas  suits  are  matter 
of  record :  and  it  may  re- 
quire more  persons  to  be 
employed,asat  thepnrts, 
where  ia  much  abuse. 


Here  be  other  points  wherein  the  oflleer  may^ 
be  of  good  use,  which  may  be  comprehended  in 
hia  grant  or  instructions,  wherewith  I  will  no^ 
now  trouble  your  majesty,  for  I  hold  these  to  be 
the  principal. 

Thus  hare  I,  according  to  your  majeaty'a 
reference,  certified  my  opinion  of  that  part  of 
Sir  Stephen  Proctor*8  projecta,  which  concerneth 
penal  laws :  which  I  do  wholly  and  most  humbly 
submit  to  your  majesty's  high  wisdom  and  judg^ 
ment,  wishing  withal  that  aome  conference  may 
be  had  by  Mr.  Chancellor  and  the  barona,  and 
the  rest  of  the  learned  counsel,  to  draw  the 
aenrice  to  a  better  perfection.  And  most  speei« 
ally  that  the  travels  therein  taken  may  be  con- 
sidered and  discerned  of  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
whose  care  and  capacity  ia  such,  as  he  doth 
always  either  find  or  choose  that  which  is  best 
for  your  majesty's  serrice. 

The  recompense  unto  the  gentleman,  it  is  not 
my  part  to  presume  to  touch,  otherwiae  than  to 
put  your  majesty  in  remembrance  of  that  propor- 
tion, which  your  majeaty  is  pleased  to  giro  to 
others  out  of  the  profits  they  bring  in,  and  per- 
haps with  a  great  deal  leaa  labour  and  charge. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  KING, 

TOUCHING 

MR.  SUTTON'S  ESTATE. 


rr  PLSASB  Toua  majbst7, 

mB  H  a  positiTO  precept  of  the  old  law, 
iiero  should  be  no  sacrifice  without  salt: 
loral  whereof,  besides  the  ceremony,  may 
rt  God  ia  not  pleased  with  the  body  of  a 
inlantion,  except  it  be  seasoned  with  that 
nl  wisdom  and  judgment,  as  it  be  not 

aebjeet  to  be  corrupted  and  penrerted: 
ilt»  ie  the  Scripture,  ia  a  figure  both  of 
■I  mbA   lasting.     This  cometh   into  my 

«pon  this  act  of  Mr.  Sutton,  which 
til  to  me  as  a  saorifiee  without  aalt;  haTing 
■ilsiials  of  a  good  intention,  but  not  pow- 
with  any  soch  ordinances  and  inatitotiona 
.y  pteaerre  the  aame  from  turning  corrupt, 
iaaal  from  beeomingf  unaaroory,  and  of  little 
Fer  thoegb  the  choioe  of  the  feoffeea  be 
•  beali  yei  nsither  can  tfiey  elwaya  Uto; 


and  the  rery  nature  of  the  work  itself,  in  the 
vast  and  unfit  proportiona  thereof,  being  apt  to 
provoke  a  misemploy  ment :  it  is  no  diligence  of 
theirs,  except  there  be  a  digreaeion  firom  that 
model,  that  can  excuae  it  from  running  the  same 
way  that  gifb  of  like  condition  haTO  heretofore 
done.  For  to  design  the  Charterhouae,  a  build- 
ing  fit  for  a  prince's  habitation,  for  an  hoepital, 
ia  all  one  as  if  one  should  give  in  alma  a  rich 
embroidered  cloak  to  a  beggar.  And  certainly  a 
man  may  see  ••tanquam  que  oculia  cemuntur," 
that  if  such  an  edifice,  with  six  thousand  poanda 
rerenue,  be  erected  into  one  hoapital,  it  will  in 
email  time  degenerate  to  be  made  a  prpferment 
of  aome  great  peraon  to  be  master,  and  he  to 
take  all  the  sweet,  and  the  poor  to  be  stinted,  and 
take  but  the  crumba ;  as  it  comes  to  paaa  in  diveie 
hospitals  of  this  realm,  which  hsTS  but  the  namea 
of  hoepitala,  and  are  only  wealthy  bdielieee  is 
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respect  of  the  masterehip ;  bat  the  poor,  which 
is  the  «« propter  qaid,*'  little  reliered.  And  the 
like  hath  been  the  fortune  of  much  of  the  alms 
of  the  Roman  religion  in  their  great  foundations, 
which  being  begun  in  Tainglory  and  ostentation, 
have  had  their  judgment  upon  them,  to  end  in 
corruption  and  abuse.  This  meditation  hath 
made  me  presume  to  write  these  few  lines  to 
your  majesty ;  being  no  better  than  good  wbhes, 
which  your  majesty's  great  wisdom  may  make 
something  or  nothing  of. 

Wherein  I  desire  to  be  thus  understood,  that  if 
this  foundation,  such  as  it  is,  be  perfect  and  good 
in  law,  then  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  your 
majesty's  disposition,  to  adyise  any  course  of 
power  or  profit  that  is  not  grounded  upon  a  right: 
nay,  farther,  if  the  defects  be  such  as  a  court  of 
equity  may  remedy  and  cure,  then  I  wish  that,  as 
St.  Peter's  shadow  did  cure  diseases,  so  the  very 
shadow  of  a  good  intention  may  cure  defects  of 
that  nature.  But  if  there  be  a  right,  and  birth- 
right planted  in  the  heir,  and  not  remediable  by 
courts  of  equity,  and  that  right  be  submitted  to 
your  majesty,  whereby  it  is  both  in  your  power 
and  grace  what  to  do :  then  I  do  wish  that  this 
rude  mass  and  chaos  of  a  good  deed  were  directed 
rather  to  a  solid  merit,  aikl  durable  charity,  than 
to  a  blaze  of  glory,  that  will  but  crackle  a  little  in 
talk,  and  quickly  extinguish. 

And  this  may  be  done,  obsenring  the  species 
of  Mr.  Sutton's  intent,  though  varying  **  in  indi- 
▼iduo:"  for  it  appears  that  he  had  in  notion  a 
triple  good,  a  hospital,  and  a  school,  and  maintain- 
ing of  a  preacher:  which  individuals  refer  to 
these  three  general  beads;  relief  of  poor,  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  propagation  of  reli- 
gion. Now,  then,  if  I  shall  set  before  your  majesty, 
in  every  of  these  three  kinds,  what  it  is  that  is 
most  wanting  in  your  kingdom;  and  what  is 
like  to  be  the  most  fruitful  and  effectual  use  of 
such  a  beneficence,  and  least  like  to  be  perverted; 
that,  I  think,  shall  be  no  ill  scope  of  my  labour, 
how  meanly  soever  performed ;  for  out  of  variety 
represented,  election  may  be  best  grounded. 

Concerning  the  relief  of  the  poor;  I  hold  some 
number  of  hospitals,  with  competent  endowments, 
will  do  far  more  good  than  one  hospital  of  an 
exorbitant  greatness :  for  though  the  one  course 
will  be  the  more  seen,  yet  the  other  will  be  the 
more  felt.  For  if  your  majesty  erect  many, 
besides  the  observing  the  ordinary  maxim, 
•«Bonum,  quo  communius,  eo  melius,"  choice 
may  be  made  of  those  towns  and  places  where 
there  is  most  need,  and  so  the  reinedy  may  be 
distributed  as  the  disease  is  dispersed.  Again, 
gnjstness  of  relief,  accumulated  in  one  place,  doth 
ra'h*^  invite  a  swarm  and  surcharge  of  poor,  than 
iidieve  those  that  are  naturally  bred  in  that  place; 
Ivko  to  ill-tempered  medicines,  that  draw  more 
liuwour  to  the  part  than  they  evacuate  from  it. 
B*itehisilj  I  rely  upon  the  reason  that  I  touched 


in  the  beginning,  that  in  these  grsal  hospitals  ikm 
revenues  will  draw  the  use,  and  not  the  use  the 
revenues ;  and  so,  through  the  mass  of  the  wealth, 
they  will  swifUy  tumble  down  to  a  misemploy* 
ment.  And  if  any  man  say,  that  in  the  two  ho^ 
pitals  in  London  there  is  a  precedent  of  greatnsis 
concurring  with  good  employment ;  let  him  ood> 
sider  that  those  hospitals  have  annual  govemoft, 
that  they  are  under  the  superior  care  and  po> 
hoy  of  such  a  state  as  the  city  of  London ;  and, 
chiefly,  that  their  revenues  consist  not  upon  eei^ 
tainties,  but  upon  casualties  and  free  gills,  whieh 
gifts  would  be  withheld,  if  they  appeared  once  to  be 
perverted ;  so  as  it  keepeth  them  in  a  continual 
good  behaviour  and  awe  to  employ  them  aright; 
none  of  which  points  do  match  with  the  presem 
case. 

The  next  consideration  may  be,  whether  this 
intended  hospital,  as  it  hath  a  more  ample  endoir* 
ment  than  other  hospitals  have,  should  not  like- 
wise work  upon  a  better  subject  than  other  poor; 
as  that  it  should  bo  converted  to  the  relief  of 
maimed  soldiers,  decayed  merchants,  householdeit 
aged,  and  destitute  churchmen,  and  the  like; 
whose  condition,  being  of  a  better  sort  than  loose 
people  and  beggars,  deserveth  both  a  more  liberal 
stipend  and  allowance,  and  some  proper  plaee  of 
relief,  not  intermingled  or  coupled  with  the 
basest  sort  of  poor;  which  project,  though  spe- 
cious, yet,  in  my  judgrment,  will  not  answer  the 
designment  in  the  event,  in  these  our  times.  For 
certainly  few  men  in  any  vocation,  which  hafe 
been  somebody,  and  bear  a  mind  somewhat  ae- 
cording  to  the  conscience  and  remembrance  of  that 
they  have  been,  will  ever  descend  to  that  condi- 
tion, as  to  profess  to  live  upon  alms,  and  to  be- 
come a  corporation  of  declared  beggars;  hot 
rather  will  choose  to  live  obscurely,  and  as  it 
were  to  hide  themselves  with  some  private 
friends :  so  that  the  end  of  such  an  institution 
will  be,  that  it  will  make  the  place  a  receptacle 
of  the  worst,  idlest,  and  most  dissolute  persons 
of  every  profession,  and  to  become  a  cell  of  loi- 
terers, and  cast  serving-men,  and  drunkards,  wttt 
scandal  rather  than  fruit  to  the  commonwealth. 
And  of  this  kind  I  can  find  but  one  example  witfi 
us,  which  is  the  alms-knights  of  Windsor;  which 
particular  would  give  a  man  a  small  enconrafS* 
ment  to  follow  that  precedent 

Therefore  the  best  effect  of  hospitals  is,  to  maks 
the  kingdom,  if  it  were  possible,  capable  of  that 
law,  that  there  be  no  beggar  in  Israel:  for  it  it 
that  kind  of  people  that  is  a  burden,  an  eyeaortt 
a  scandal  and  seed  of  peril  and  tumult  in  the  stale. 
But  chiefly  it  were  to  be  wiahed,  that  such  a  be> 
neficence  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  wsie  so 
bestowed,  as  not  only  the  mere  and  naked  poor 
should  be  sustained,  but,  also,  that  the  kosest 
person  which  hath  hard  means  to  live,  upon  whom 
the  poor  are  now  charged,  should  be  in  sooie  soil 
leased;  for  that  wars  a  woriL gsoscally  i 
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\m  llw  kingdooiy  if  the  public  hand  of  alms  might 
ipm  the  private  hand  of  tax:  and,  therefore,  of 
■11  ether  employments  of  that  kind,  I  commend 
mmX  hoasee  of  relief  and  correction,  which  are 
mixed  hospitals;  where  the  impotent  person  is  re- 
Uafwd,  and  the  sturdy  beggar  buckled  to  work ;  and 
tin  unable  person  also  not  maintained  to  be  idle, 
which  is  erer  joined- with  drunkenness  and  im- 
parity, but  is  sorted  with  such  work  as  he  can  ma- 
nage and  perform ;  and  where  the  uses  are  not  dis- 
tinguished, as  in  other  hospitals;  whereof  some 
an  for  aged  and  impotent,  and  some  for  children, 
snd  some  for  correction  of  vagabonds ;  but  are 
general  and  promiscuous :  so  that  they  may  take 
off  poor  of  every  sort  from  the  country  as  the 
•oantry  breeds  them :  and  thus  the  poor  them- 
•elTes  shall  find  the  provision,  and  other  people 
tiie  sweetness  of  the  abatement  of  the  tax.  Now, 
if  it  be  objected,  that  houses  of  correction  in  all 
places  have  not  done  the  good  expected,  as  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  in  most  places  they  have 
done  much  good,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
•is  a  great  difference  between  that  which  is  done 
by  the  distracted  government  of  justices  of  peace. 
Old  that  which  may  be  done  by  a  settled  ordi- 
■anee,  subject  to  a  regular  visitation,  as  this  may 
be.  And,  besides,  the  want  hath  been  commonly 
in  houses  of  correction  of  a  competent  and  certain 
■toek,  for  the  materials  of  the  labour,  which  in 
lliiacase  may  be  likewise  supplied. 

Concerning  the  advancement  of  learning,  I  do 
Mbacribe  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
grsatest  men  of  your  kingdom :  That  for  grammar 
•eiiools,  there  are  already  too  many,  and,  therefore, 
BO  providence  to  add  where  there  is  excess :  for 
llio  great  number  of  schools  which  are  in  your 
highnesses  realm,  doth  cause  a  want,  and  doth 
eaoae  likewise  an  overflow ;  both  of  them  incon- 
Tsnient,  and  one  of  them  dangerous.  For  by 
moans  thereof  they  find  want  in  the  country  and 
towns,  both  of  servants  for  husbandry,  and  appren- 
tieeofor  trade :  and,  on  the  otber  side,  there  being 
more  scholars  bred  than  the  state  can  prefer  and 
employ;  and  the  active  part  of  that  life  not  bear- 
ing a  proportion  to  the  preparative,  it  must  needs 
fidl  out,  that  many  peraons  will  be  bred  unfit  for 
ollisr  vocations,  and  unprofitable  for  that  in  which 
tiwj  are  brought  up ;  which  fills  the  realm  full 
of  indigent,  idle,  and  wanton  people,  which  are 
«*  materia  reram  novarum.'* 

Therefore,  in  this  point,  I  wish  Mr.  Sutton's 
intention  were  exalted  a  degree ;  that  that  which 
ho  meant  for  teachers  of  cbildren,  your  majesty 
ilKHild  make  for  teachers  of  men ;  wherein  it  hath 
boon  my  ancient  opinion  and  observation,  that  in 
liw  universities  of  this  realm,  which  I  take  to  be 
of  the  best  endowed  universities  of  Europe,  there 
io  nothing  more  wanting  towards  the  flourishing 
Mais  of  learning,  than  the  honourable  and  plentiful 
aalaiieo  of  readers  in  arts  and  professions.  In 
whieh  point,  aa  your  majeaty^o  bounty  already 
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hath  made  a  beginning,  so  this  occasic 
of  God  to  make  a  proceeding.    Surely 
the  chair  are  as  the  parents  in  scie 
deserve  to  enjoy  a  condition  not  inferioi 
children,  that  embrace  the  practical  part ;  else  no 
man  will  sit  longer  in  the  chair,  than  till  he  can 
walk  to  a  better  preferment :  and  it  will  come  to 
pass  as  Virgil  saith, 

"  Ut  patrum  invmlldt  referant  jejunla  nmti." 
For  if  the  principal  readers,  through  the  meanness 
of  their  entertainment,  be  but  men  of  superficial 
learning,  and  that  they  shall  take  their  place  but 
in  passage,  it  will  make  the  mass  of  sciences 
want  the  chief  and  solid  dimension,  which  is 
depth ;  and  to  become  but  pretty  and  compendious 
habits  of  practice.  Therefore,  I  could  wish  that 
in  both  the  universities,  the  lectures  as  well 
of  the  three  professions,  divinity,  law,  and  physic ; 
as  of  the  three  heads  of  science,  philosophy,  artsi 
of  speech,  and  the  mathematics ;  were  raised  in  1 
their  pensions  unto  100/.  per  annum  apiece: 
which,  though  it  be  not  near  so  great  as  they  are 
in  some  other  places,  where  the  greatness  of  the 
reward  doth  whistle  for  the  ablest  men  out  of  all 
foreign  parts  to  supply  the  chair ;  yet  it  may  be  a 
portion  to  content  a  worthy  and  able  man ;  if  he 
be  likewise  contemplative  in  nature,  as  those 
spirits  are  that  are  fittest  for  lectures.  Thus  ma; 
learning  in  your  kingdom  be  advanced  to  a  farther 
height ;  learning,  I  say,  which,  under  your  majesty, 
the  most  learned  of  kings,  may  claim  some  degree 
of  elevation. 

Concerning  propagation  of  religion,  I  shall  in 
few  words  set  before  your  majesty  three  proposi- 
tions, none  of  them  devices  of  mine  own,  otherwise 
than  that  I  ever  approved  them ;  two  of  which  have 
been  in  agitation  of  speech,  and  the  third  acted. 

The  first  is  a  college  for  controversies,  whereby 
we  shall  not  still  proceed  single,  but  shall,  as  it 
were,  double  our  file« ;  which  certainly  will  be 
found  in  the  encounter. 

The  second  is  a  receipt  (I  like  not  the  word 
seminary,  in  respect  of  the  vain  vows,  and  implicit 
obedience,  and  other  things  tending  to  the  pertur- 
bation of  states,  involved  in  that  term)  for  converts 
to  the  reformed  religion,  either  of  youth  or  otKer- 
wise ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  in  Spain,  Italy^ 
and  other  countries  of  the  Papists,  many  whose 
hearts  are  touched  with  a  sense  of  those  corrup- 
tions, and  an  acknowledgrment  of  a  better  wa> ; 
which  grace  is  many  times  smothered  and  choked, 
through  a  worldly  consideration  of  necessity  and 
want ;  men  not  knowing  where  to  have  succour 
and  refuge.  This  likewise  I  hold  a  work  of  great 
piety,  and  a  work  of  great  consequence ;  thst  we 
also  may  be  wise  in  our  generation ;  and  that  the 
watchful  and  silent  night  may  be  used  as  well  for 
sowing  of  good  seed,  as  of  tares. 

The  third  is,  the  imitation  of  a  memorable  and 
religious  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  who,  finding  a 
part  of  Lancashire  to  be  extremely  backwani   ii 
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religion,  and  the  benefices  swallowed  ap  in  im- 
propriations, did,  by  decree  in  the  duchy,  erect 
four  stipends  of  100/.  per  annum  apiece  for  preach- 
ers well  chosen  to  help  the  harvest,  which  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  parts  where  they 
have  laboured.  Neither  do  there  want  other  cor- 
nera  in  the  realm,  that  would  require  for  a  time 
the  like  extraordinary  help. 


Thus  have  I  briefly  delivAeil  imtd  yotH  mm^ 
jesty  mine  opinion  teaching  the  emploj  msl 
of  this  charity ;  whereby  thai  maas  of  wealtkf- 
which  was  in  the  owner  little  hettJk  tiiMi  » 
stack  or  heap  of  muck,  may  be  spread  over 
your  kingdom  to  many  fmitfol  pnfpooeo;  yo«r 
majesty  planting  and  watering,  and  God  givui^ 
the  increase. 


CERTAIN  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  A  LIBEL 

PUBLISHED  THIS  PRESENT  YEAR,  1593, 

IMTITLSO 

▲  DECLARATION  OP  THE  TRUE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GREAT  TROUBLES  PRESUPPOSED  tO  BE  INTBHDID 

AGAINST  THE  REALM  OF  ENGLAND. 


It  were  Just  and  honourable  for  princes  being 
in  wars  together,  that  howsoever  they  prosecute 
their  quarrels  and  debates  by  arms  and  acts  of 
hostility ;  yea,  though  the  ware  be  such,  as  they 
pretend  the  utter  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  forces 
and  states  one  of  another,  yet  they  so  limit  their 
passions  as  they  preserve  two  things  sacred  and 
inviolable ;  that  is,  the  life  and  good  name  each 
of  other.  For  the  ware  are  no  massacres  and  con- 
fusions ;  hot  they  are  the  highest  trials  of  right ; 
when  princes  and  states,  that  acknowledge  no 
superior  upon  earth,  shall  put  themselves  upon 
the  justice  of  God  for  the  deciding  of  their  contro- 
vereies  by  such  success,  as  it  shall  please  him  to 
give  on  either  side.  And  as  in  the  process  of 
particular  pleas  between  private  men,  all  things 
ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  rules  of  civil  laws;  so 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  war  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  the  law  of 
honour ;  which  laws  have  ever  pronounced  these 
two  sorts  of  men,  the  one,  conspiratore  against  the 
persons  of  princes;  the  other,  libellere  against 
their  good  fame ;  to  be  such  enemies  of  common 
society  as  are  not  to  be  cherished,  no,  not  by 
enemies.  For  in  the  examples  of  times  which 
were  less  corrupted,  we  find  that  when,  in  the 
greatest  heats  and  extremities  of  ware,  there  have 
been  made  offere  of  murderous  and  traitorous 
attempts  against  the  person  of  a  prince  to  the 
enemy,  they  have  been  not  only  rejected,  but  also 
levealed :  and  in  like  manner,  when  dishonourable 
mention  hath  been  made  of  a  prince  before  an 
enemy  prince,  by  some  that  have  thought  therein 
to  please  his  humour,  he  hath  showed  himself, 
contrariwise,  utterly  distasted  therpwith,  and  been 
*eady  to  contest  for  the  honour  of  an  enemy. 

Aooording  to  which  noble  cuid  magnanimous 


kind  of  proceeding,  it  will  be  found,  that  is  the 
whole  course  of  her  majesty*s  proceeding  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  since  the  amity  intermpted, 
there  was  nevet  any  project  by  her  maiesty,  or 
any  of  her  ministers,  either  moved  or  aasentad 
unto,  for  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  the  said 
king :  neither  hath  there  been  any  declaration  or 
writing  of  estate,  no,  nor  book  allowed,  wherein 
his  honour  hath  been  touched  or  taxed,  otherwiss 
than  for  his  ambition ;  a  point  which  is  neee^ 
sarily  interlaced  with  her  majesty's  own  justifi- 
cation. So  that  no  man  needeth  to  doubt  b«l 
that  those  ware  are  grounded,  upon  her  majesty's 
part,  upon  just  and  honourable  causes,  whiek 
have  so  just  and  honourable  a  prosecntton;  ocmh 
sidering  it  is  a  much  harder  matter  when  a  prince 
is  entered  into  ware  to  hold  respect  then,  and  not 
to  be  transported  with  passion,  than  to  mdw 
moderate  and  just  resolutions  in  the  beginnings. 
But  now  if  a  man  look  on  the  other  psiti 
it  will  appear  that,  rather,  as  it  is  to  be  tlioiight» 
by  the  solicitation  of  traitoroua  subjects,  whieh 
is  the  only  poison  and  corruption  of  all  bonoorable 
war  between  foreigners,  or  by  the  presumption 
of  his  agents  and  ministere,  than  by  the  pn^er 
inclination  of  that  king,  there  hath  been,  if  not 
plotted  and  practised,  yet  at  the  least  eomfoitsdf 
conspiracies  against  her  majes^'s  sacred  psfSODS 
which,  nevertheless,  God's  goodness  hatb  used 
and  turned,  to  show  by  such  miiacalovfl  dia* 
coveries,  into  how  near  and  precious  can  aad 
custody  it  hath  pleased  him  to  receive  bar 
majesty's  life  and  preservation.  But  in  tha 
other  point  it  is  strange  what  a  number  of 
libellous  and  defiimatory  books  and  writings^ 
and  in  what  variety,  with  what  art  and  canning 
handled,  have  been  allowed   to  p«i  ibvMigk 
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the  worid  in  all  langfaages  against  her  majesty 
ani  bar  government;  aometimes  pretending  the 
giUTiqf  and  authority  of  church  atones  to  move 
baliaf;  aometimea  formed  into  remonatraiKes 
and  advertiaenients  of  estate  to  move  regard; 
anoietiiiiea  preaented  as  it  were  in  tragedies  of 
tin  peiaecationa  of  Catholica  to  move  pity ;  aome- 
timea contrived  into  pleaaant  pasquils  and  satires 
to  move  sport :  so  as  there  is  no  shape  whereinto 
tbeae  fdlowa  have  not  tranaformed  themselves ; 
aor  no  humoar  nor  affection  in  the  mind  of  man 
to  which  they  have  not  applied  themselves; 
therehy  to  insinuate  their  untruths  and  abuses  to 
the  world.  And,  indeed,  let  a  man  look  into 
tham,  and  he  ahall  find  them  the  only  triumphant 
Baa  that  ever  were  confuted  by  circumstances 
of  time  and  place ;  confuted  by  contrariety  in 
thamaelvea,  confuted  by  the  witness  of  infinite 
persona  that  live  yet,  and  have  had  particular 
knowledge  of  the  mattera;  but  yet  avouched 
with  auch  aaaeveration,  as  if  either  they  were 
fallen  into  that  strange  disease  of  the  mind, 
whieh  a  wiae  writer  deacribeth  in  these  words, 
Mfingnnt  simol  creduntque;^*  or  as  if  they  had 
vaeeived  it  as  a  principal  precept  and  ordinance 
of  their  aeroinaries,  ««audacter  calumniari,  semper 
•Ih|nid  haeret;**  or  aa  if  they  were  of  the  race 
whieh  in  old  time  were  wont  to  help  themaelves 
with  miraculoua  Ilea.  But  when  the  cause  of  this 
is  entered  into,  namely,  that  there  passeth  over 
001  of  this  realm,  a  number  of  eager  and  unquiet 
Mholara,  whom  ^eir  own  turbulent  and  humour- 
ooa  natara  presseth  out  to  seek  their  adventures 
ahfoad;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  they  are 
aovriahed  rather  in  liatening  aAer  newa  and 
intelligencea,  and  in  whisperings,  than  in  any 
oonmendable  learning;  and  af^er  a  time,  when 
•Mwr  their  neeeaaitoua  estate,  or  their  ambitious 
ai^wtites  importone  them,  they  fall  on  devising 
him  to  do  aome  accepteble  aervice  to  that  side 
which  maintaineth  them ;  ao  aa  ever  when  their 
eradit  wazeth  cold  with  foreign  princes,  or  that 
their  pensions  are  ill  paid,  or  aome  preferment  is 
in  dght  at  which  they  level,  straightways  out 
eometh  a  libel,  pretending  thereby  to  keep  in  life 
the  party,  which  within  the  realm  is  contrary  to 
the  alate,  wherein  they  are  as  wise  as  he  that 
thinketh  to  kindle  a  fire  by  blowing  the  dead 
anhea ,  when,  I  aay,  a  man  looketh  into  the  cause 
and  gronnd  of  thia  plentiful  yield  of  libela,  he 
wiSi  erase  to  marvel,  considering  the  concurrence 
whfeh  is,  aa  well  in  the  nature  of  the  aeed,  as  in 
tfw  timvel  of  tilling  and  dreaaing;  yea,  and  in  the 
fttaeaa  of  the  aeaaon  for  the  bringing  up  of  thoae 
lafwtioaa  weeda. 

Bat  to  verify  the  aaying  of  our  Saviour, «« non 
md  dlaeipnlna  anper  magiatmm  ;**  aa  they  have  | 
aoagfat  to  deprave  her  majesty*s  government  in 
karaelf,  ao  have  they  not  forgotten  to  do  the  aame 
hi  her  principal  aervante  and  counsellors ;  think-  j 
fall,  belike,  that  aa  the  immediate  invectivea 


against  her  majesty  do  best  satisfy  the  malice  of 
the  foreigner,  so  the  slander  and  calumniation  of 
her  principal  counsellors  agreed  best  with  thf 
humoura  of  some  malcontents  within  the  realm: 
imagining  alao,  that  it  was  like  they  should  be 
more  scattered  here,  and  freelier  dispersed ;  and 
also  should  be  less  odious  to  those  foreigners 
which  were  not  merely  partial  and  passionate, 
who  have  for  the  most  part  in  detestetion  the 
traitorous  libellings  of  subjecte  directly  against 
their  natural  prince. 

Amongst  the  rest  in  this  kind,  there  hath  been 
published  this  present  year  of  1592,  a  libel  that 
giveth  place  to  none  of  the  rest  in  malice  and 
untruths;  though  inferior  to  most  of  them  in 
penning  and  style;  the  author  having  chosen  the 
vein  of  a  Lucianist,  and  yet  being  a  counterfeit 
even  in  that  kind.  Thia  libel  ia  entitled,  ««A 
declaration  of  the  true  causes  of  the  great  trou- 
bles presupposed  to  be  intended  against  the  realm 
of  England ;"  and  hath  a  aemblance  as  if  it  were 
bent  against  the  doings  of  her  majesty's  ancient 
and  worthy  counsellor,  the  Lord  Burleigh ;  whoae 
carefulness  and  pains  her  majesty  hath  used  in 
her  counsels  and  actions  of  this  realm  for  these 
thirty-four  years'  space,  in  all  dangerous  times, 
and  amidst  many  and  mighty  practices;  and 
with  such  success  as  our  enemies  are  put  still  to 
their  paper-shot  of  such  libels  aa  these;  the 
memory  of  whom  will  remain  in  this  land,  when 
all  these  libels  shall  be  extinct  and  forgotten; 
according  to  the  Scripture,  *•  Memoria  justi  ciim 
laudibus,  at  impiorum  nomen  putrescet."  But  it 
is  more  than  evident,  by  the  parte  of  the  same 
book,  that  the  author's  malice  was  to  her  majesty 
and  her  government,  as  may  especially  appear  in 
this,  that  he  charged  not  his  lordship  with  any 
particular  actiona  of  his  private  life,  such  power 
had  truth,  whereas  the  libels  made  againat  other 
counsellors  have  principally  insisted  upon  that 
part:  but  hath  only  wrested  and  detorted  auch 
actions  of  stete,  as  in  times  of  his  service  have 
been  managed ;  and,  depraving  them,  hath  ascribed 
and  imputed  to  him  the  effecte  that  have  followed ; 
indeed,  to  the  good  of  the  realm,  and  the  honour 
of  her  majesty,  though  sometimes  to  the  provoking 
of  the  malice,  but  abridging  of  the  power  and 
means  of  desperate  and  incorrigible  subjecte. 

All  which  slanders,  as  his  lordship  might 
justly  despise,  both  for  their  manifest  untruths, 
and  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of  the  author ; 
80,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  moderation 
which  his  lordship  useth  in  all  things,  never 
claiming  the  privilege  of  hia  authority,  when  it  ia 
question  of  satisfying  the  world,  he  hath  been 
content  that  they  be  not  passed  over  altogether  in 
silence;  whereupon  I  have,  in  particular  duty  to 
his  lordship,  amongst  others  that  do  honour  and 
love  his  lordship,  and  that  have  diligently  observed 
his  actions,  and  in  seal  of  truth,  collectrd,  upon 
the  reading  •>(  the  said  libel,  certain  obaervationft 
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not  in  form  of  a  jost  answer,  lest  I  shonld  fall 
into  the  enor  whereof  Solomon  apeaketh  thus, 
*«  Answer  not  a  fool  in  his  own  kind,  lest  thoa  also 
be  like  him;'*  bat  only  to  discover  the  malice^ 
and  to  reprove  and  convict  the  untruths  thereof. 

The  points,  that  I  have  observed  upon  the 
reading  of  this  libel,  are  these  following: 

I.  Of  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  libeller. 

n.  Of  the  present  estate  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land, whether  it  may  be  truly  vouched  to  be 
prosperous  or  afflicted. 

III.  Of  the  proceedings  against  the  pretended 
Catholics,  whether  they  have  been  violent,  or 
moderate,  and  necessary. 

IV.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  to  what  causes  it  may  be  justly 
imputed. 

V.  Of  the  cunning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation 
of  his  malicious  invective  against  her  majesty 
and  the  state,  with  pretence  of  taxing  only  the 
actions  of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

VI.  Certain  true  general  notes  upon  the  actions 
of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

VII.  Of  divers  particular  untruths  and  abuses 
dispersed  through  the  libel. 

VIII.  Of  the  height  of  impudency  that  these 
men  are  grown  into,  in  publishing  and  avouching 
untruths;  with  a  particular  recital  of  some  of 
them  for  an  essay. 

1.  Of  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  libeller. 

It  is  good  advice,  in  dealing  with  cautelous  and 
malicious  persons,  whose  speech  is  ever  at  dis- 
tance  with  their  meanings,  **non  quid  dizerint, 
sed  quo  spectarint,  videndum  :'*  a  man  is  not  to 
regard  what  they  affirm,  or  what  they  hold ;  but 
what  they  would  convey  under  their  pretended 
discovery,  and  what  turn  they  would  serve.  It 
soundeth  strangely  in  the  ears  of  an  Englishman, 
that  the  miseries  of  the  present  state  of  England 
exceed  them  of  former  times  whatsoever.  One 
would  straightway  think  with  himself,  doth  this 
man  believe  what  he  saith  !  Or,  not  believing  iti 
doth  he  think  it  possible  to  make  us  believe  iti 
Surely,  in  my  conceit,  neither  of  both ;  but  his 
end,  no  doubt,  was  to  round  the  pope  and  the 
King  of  Spain  in  the  ear,  by  seeming  to  tell  a 
tale  to  the  people  of  England.  For  such  books 
are  ever  wont  to  be  translated  into  divers  lan- 
guages ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  man  was  not  so  simple 
as  to  think  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  Eng- 
land the  contrary  of  what  they  taste  and  feel 
But  he  thought  be  might  better  abuse  the  states 
abroad,  if  he  directed  his  speech  to  them  who 
could  best  convict  him,  and  disprove  him  if  he 
said  untrue;  so  that,  as  Livy  saith  in  the  like 
case,  ^Mto\o9  magis,  coram  quibus  verba  fa- 
cerent,  quam  ad  qnos,  pensi  habere  ;**  That  the 
^tolians.  m  their  tale,  did  more  respect  those 
who  did  overiiear  them,  than  those  to  whom  they 
disfciad  their  speech :  so  in  this  manner  this  fel- 


low cared  not  to  be  counted  a  liar  by  all  Engliahf 
upon  price  of  deceiving  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  for 
it  must  be  understood,  that  it  hath  been  the  gen*. 
ral  practice  of  this  kind  of  men  many  years,  of 
the  one  side,  to  abuse  the  foreign  estates,  by 
making  them  believe  that  all  is  out  of  joint  and 
ruinous  here  in  England,  and  that  there  is  great 
part  ready  to  join  with  the  invader;  and  on  the 
other  side,  to  make  the  evil  subjects  of  England 
believe  of  great  preparations  abroad,  and  in  great 
readiness  to  be  put  in  act,  and  so  to  deceive  on 
both  sides:  and  this  I  take  to  be  his  principal 
drift.  So,  again,  it  is  an  extravagant  and  increidi- 
ble  conceit,  to  imagine  that  all  the  conclusions 
and  actions  of  estate  which  have  passed  during 
her  majesty's  reign,  should  be  ascribed  to  ons 
counsellor  alone;  and  to  such  a  one  as  was 
never  noted  for  an  imperious  or  overruling  man; 
and  to  say,  that  though  he  carried  them  not  by 
violence,  yet  he  compassed  them  by  device,  there 
is  no  man  of  judgment  that  looketh  into  the  na* 
ture  of  these  times,  but  will  easily  descry  that 
the  wits  of  these  days  are  too  much  refined  for 
any  man  to  walk  invisible,  or  to  make  all  the 
world  his  instruments ;  and,  therefore,  no,  not  in 
this  point  assuredly,  the  libeller  spake  as  be 
thought;  but  this  he  foresaw,  that  the  impuHp 
tion  of  cunning  doth  breed  suspicion,  and  the 
imputation  of  greatness  and  sway  doth  breed 
envy ;  and  therefore  finding  where  he  was  most 
wrong,  and  by  whose  policy  and  experience  their 
plots  were  most  crossed,  the  mark  he  shot  at  was 
to  see  whether  he  could  heave  at  his  lordship's 
authority,  by  making  him  suspected  to  the  qneea, 
or  generally  odious  to  the  realm ;  knowing  wdl 
enough  for  the  one  point,  that  there  are  not  only 
jealousies,,  but  certain  revolutions  in  prinees' 
minds:  so  that  it  is  a  rare  virtue  in  the  ransi 
princes  to  continue  constant  to  the  end  in  their 
favours  and  employments.  And  knowing  for  th« 
other  point,  that  envy  ever  accompanieth  great, 
ness,  though  never  so  well  deserved :  and  that  his 
lordship  hath  always  marched  a  round  and  a  reel 
course  in  service ;  and  as  he  hath  not  moved  envy 
by  pomp  and  ostentation,  so  hath  he  never  ex* 
tinguished  it  by  any  popular  or  insinnative  car- 
riage of  himself;  and  this  no  doubt  was  bn 
second  drift. 

A  third  drift  was,  to  assay  if  he  conld  supplant 
and  weaken,  by  this  violent  kind  of  libelling,  and 
turning  the  whole  imputation  upon  his  lordship, 
his  resolution  and  courage ;  and  to  make  him  pn^ 
ceed  more  cautelously,  and  not  so  thoroughly  and 
strongly  against  them,  knowing  his  lordship  ts 
be  a  politic  man,  and  one  that  hath  a  great  stekt 
to  lose. 

Lastly,  lest,  while  I  discover  the  cunning  and 
art  of  this  fellow,  I  should  make  him  wiser  Umui 
he  was,  I-  think  a  great  part  of  this  book  was 
passion ;  *«  difficile  est  tacere,  cum  doleas."  Hm 
humours  of  these  men  being  of  themselves  «sfn 
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lad  fierce,  hare,  by  the  sbort  snd  blasting  of  their 
kopes,  been  blinded  and  enraged.  And  surely 
tliii  book  is,  of  all  that  sort  that  hare  been  wriu 
iStty  of  the  meanest  workmanship ;  being  fraught- 
•d  with  snndry  base  scoffs,  and  cold  amplifica- 
tkna,  and  other  charactera  of  despite ;  but  void  of 
•U  Judgment  or  ornament 

11.  Of  the  present  estate  of  this  realm  of 
England,  whether  it  may  be  truly  arouched 
to  be  prosperous  or  afflicted. 

The  benefits  of  almighty  God  upon  this  land, 
ifaiee  the  time  that  in  his  singular  providence  he 
lad  ts  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  placed  in  the 
Ungdom,  his  serrant  our  queen,  Elizabeth,  are 
■udi  as,  not  in  boasting,  or  in  confidence  of  our- 
Mhvs,  but  in  praise  of  his  holy  name,  are  worthy 
to  be  both  considered  and  confessed,  yea,  and 
fsgisteied  in  perpetual  memory :  notwithstanding, 
I  mean  not  after  the  manner  of  a  panegyric  to 
cadol  the  present  time:  it  shall  suffice  only  that 
tlMMe  men,  that  through  the  gall  and  bitterness 
of  their  own  heart  have  lost  their  taste  and  judg- 
moBt,  and  would  deprive  God  of  his  glory,  and 
us  of  our  senses,  in  affirming  our  condition  to  be 
■iMrable,  and  full  of  tokens  of  the  wrath  and 
indignation  of  God,  be  reproved. 

Itt  then,  it  be  true,  that  «« nemo  est  miser,  aut 
MiZy  nisi  comparatus;"  whether  we  shall,  keep- 
log  ourselves  within  the  compass  of  our  own 
iitand,  look  into  the  memories  of  times  past,  or 
■t  this  present  time  take  a  view  of  other  states 
■bvoad  in  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  we  need  not 
givo  place  to  the  happiness  either  of  ancestore  or 
neighboura.  For  if  a  man  weigh  well  all  the  parts 
of  state  and  religion,  laws,  administration  of  jus- 
tieOy  policy  of  government,  mannere,  civility, 
koming  and  liberal  sciences,  industry  and  ma- 
nal  arts,  arms  and  provisions  of  wara  for  sea  and 
landv  treasure,  traffic,  improvement  of  the  soil, 
population,  honour  and  reputation,  it  will  appear 
that,  taking  one  part  with  another,  the  state  of 
tliio  nation  was  never  more  flourishing. 

It  is  easy  to  call  to  remembrance,  out  of  his- 
,  the  kings  of  England  which  have  in  more 
t  times  enjoyed  greatest  happiness ;  besides 
her  majesty's  father  and  grandfather,  that  reigned 
in  rare  felicity,  as  is  fresh  in  memory.  They 
ktve  been  King  Henry  I.,  King  Henry  II.,  King 
Honry  III.,  King  Edward  I.,  King  Edward  III., 
King  Henry  V.  All  which  have  been  prinees  of 
loyil  virtue,  great  felicity,  and  famous  memory. 
Bnt  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  without  derogation 
to  any  of  these  worthy  princes,  that  whatsoever 
wo  find  in  libels,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Ebiglish  chronicles,  a  king  that  hath,  in  all  re- 
•poelB  laid  together,  reigned  with  such  felicity 
M  ber  majesty  hath  done.  For  as  for  the  firat 
tiuroe  Henrys,  the  firat  came  in  too  soon  afVer  a 
osoqnost;  the  second  too  soon  aAer  an  usurpa- 
!lon{  and  the  third  too  soon  alVera  league,  or 


barons*  war,  to  reign  with  security  and  contents* 
tion.  King  Henry  I.  also  had  unnatural  wara 
with  his  brother  Robert,  wherein  much  nobility 
was  consumed :  he  had  therewithal  tedious  wara 
in  Wales ;  and  was  not  without  some  other  sedi- 
tions and  troubles ;  as,  namely,  the  great  contesta- 
tion of  his  prelates.  King  Henry  II.,  his  happi- 
ness was  much  deformed  by  the  revolt  of  his  son 
Henry,  after  he  had  associated  him,  and  of  bis 
other  sons.  King  Henry  III.,  besides  bis  con- 
tinual ware  in  Wales,  was,  after  forty-four  yeara* 
reign,  unquieted  with  intricate  commotions  of  his 
barons;  as  may  appear  by  the  mad  parliament 
held  at  Oxford,  and  the  acts  thereupon  ensuing. 
His  son  Edward  I.  had  a  more  flourishing  time 
than  any  of  the  other;  came  to  his  kingdom  at 
ripe  yeare,  and  with  great  reputation,  af^r  his 
voyage  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  much  loved 
and  obeyed,  contrived  his  ware  with  great  judg- 
ment ;  firat  having  reclaimed  Wales  to  a  settled 
allegiance,  and  being  upon  the  point  of  uniting 
Scotland.  But  yet  I  suppose  it  was  more  honour 
for  her  majesty  to  have  so  important  a  piece  of 
Scotland  in  her  hand,  and  the  same  with  such 
justice  to  render  up,  than  it  was  for  that  worthy 
king  to  have  advanced  in  such  forwardness  the 
conquest  of  that  nation.  And  for  King  Edward 
III.,  his  reign  was  visited  with  much  sickness  and 
mortality,  so  as  they  reckoned  in  his  days  three 
several  mortalities;  one  in  the  twenty-second 
year,  another  in  the  thirty-fifth  year,  and  the  last 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign ;  and  befng 
otherwise  victorious  and  in  prosperity,  was  by 
that  only  cross  more  afflicted,  than  he  was  by  the 
other  prosperities  comforted.  Besides,  he  entered 
hardly ;  and,  again,  according  to  the  verae,  ^  ce- 
debant  ultima  primis,'*  his  latter  times  were  not 
so  prosperous.  And  for  King  Henry  V.,  as  his 
success  was  wonderful^  so  he  wanted  continu- 
ance; being  extinguished  after  ten  yeara*  reign 
in  the  prime  of  bis  fortunes. 

Now,  for  her  majesty,  we  will  firat  speak  of  the 
blessing  of  continuance,  as  that  which  wanted  in 
the  happiest  of  these  kings ;  and  is  not  only  a 
great  favour  of  God  unto  the  prince,  but  also  a 
singular  benefit  unto  the  people ;  for  that  sentence 
of  the  Scripture,  **  misera  natio  cum  multi  sunt 
principes  ejus,**  is  interpreted  not  only  to  extend 
to  divisions  and  distractions  in  government,  but 
also  to  frequent  changes  in  succession ;  consider- 
ing, that  the  change  of  a  prince  bringeth  in  many 
charges,  which  are  harah  and  unpleasant  to  a  great 
part  of  the  subjects.  It  appeareth,  then,  that  of 
the  line  of  five  hundred  and  fourscore  yeara,  and 
more,  containing  the  number  of  twenty-two  kings, 
God  hath  already  prolonged  her  majesty's  reign 
to  exceed  sixteen  of  the  said  two-and-twenty; 
and  by  the  end  of  this  present  year,  which  God 
prosper,  she  shall  attain  to  be  equal  with  two 
more:  during  which  time  there  have  deceased 
four  emperors,  as  msnv  French  kings ;  twice  to 
x9 
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many  bishops  of  Rome.  Yea,  erery  state  Id 
Chridtendom,  except  Spain,  hare  received  snndry 
successions.  And  for  the  King^  of  Spain,  be  is 
waxed  so  infirm,  and  thereby  so  retired,  as  the 
report  of  his  death  sonreth  for  every  year's  news : 
whereas  her  majesty,  thanks  be  given  to  God, 
being  nothing  decayed  in  vigour  of  health  and 
strength,  was  never  more  able  to  supply  and  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  her  affairs,  and  is,  as  far  as 
standeth  with  the  dignity  of  her  majesty's  royal 
state,  continually  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  comfort 
and  heart-ease  of  her  people. 

Secondly,  we  will  mention  the  blessing  of 
health :  I  mean  generally  of  the  people,  which 
was  wanting  in  the  reign  of  another  of  these 
kings ;  which  else  deserved  to  have  the  second 
place  in  happiness,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
favours  of  God  towards  any  nation.  For  as  there 
be  three  scourges  of  God,  war,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence; so  are  there  three  benedictions,  peace, 
plenty,  and  health.  Whereas,  therefore,  this 
realm  hath  been  visited  in  times  past  with  sun- 
dry kinds  of  mortalities,  as  pestilences,  sweats, 
and  other  contagious  diseases,  it  is  so,  that  in  her 
majesty's  times,  being  of  the  continuance  afore- 
said, there  was  only,  towards  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  some  sickness,  between  June  and  Fe- 
binary,  in  the  city ;  but  not  dispersed  into  any 
other  part  of  the  realm,  as  was  noted;  which  we 
call  yet  the  great  plague;  because  that,  though  it 
was  nothing  so  grievous  and  so  sweeping  as  it 
hath  been  sundry  times  heretofore,  yet  it  was 
great  in  respect  of  the  health  which  hath  followed 
since ;  which  hath  been  such,  especially  of  late 
yearn,  as  we  began  to  dispute  and  move  questions 
of  the  causes  whereunto  it  should  be  ascribed, 
until  such  time  as  it  pleased  God  to  teach  us  that 
we  ought  to  ascribe  it  only  to  his  mercy,  by 
touching  us  a  little  this  present  year,  but  with  a 
very  gentle  hand ;  and  such  as  it  hath  pleased 
him  since  to  remove.  But  certain  it  is,  for  so 
many  years  together,  notwithstanding  the  great 
pestering  of  people  in  houses,  the  great  mul- 
titude of  strangers,  and  the  sundry  voyages  by 
seas,  all  of  which  have  been  noted  to  be  causes 
of  pestilence,  the  health  universal  of  the  people 
was  never  so  good. 

The  third  blessing  is  that  which  all  the  politic 
and  fortunate  kings  before  recited  have  wanted; 
that  is,  peace :  for  there  was  never  foreigner  since 
her  majesty's  reign,  by  invasion  or  incursion  of 
moment,  that  took  any  footing  within  the  realm 
of  England.  One  rebellion  there  hath  been  only, 
but  such  a  one  as  was  repressed  within  the 
space  of  seven  w<H^ks,  and  did  not  waste  the 
realm  so  much  as  by  the  destruction  or  depopula- 
tion of  one  poor  town.  And  for  wars  abroad, 
taking  in  those  of  Leith,  those  of  Newhaven,  the 
second  expedition  into  Scotland,  the  wars  of 
fipain,  which  I  reckon  from  the  year  eighty-six 
or  eighty-seven,  (before  which  time  neither  bad 


the  King  of  Spain  withdrawn  hb  ambastadon 
here  residing;  neither  liad  her  roajea^  leceivcid 
into  protection  the  United  Provinoes  of  the  Low 
Countries,)  and  the  aid  of  France;  they  have 
not  occupied  in  time  a  third  part  of  her  majesty's 
reign;  nor  consumed  past  two  of  any  noble 
house ;  whereof  France  took  one,  and  Flandeif 
another;  and  very  few  besides  of  quality  or  ap. 
pearance.  They  have  scarce  mowed  down  tbe 
overcharge  of  the  people  within  the  realm.  It  is 
therefore  true,  that  the  kings  aforesaid,  and  others 
her  majesty's  progenitors,  have  been  victorious 
in  their  wars,  and  have  made  many  famous  and 
memorable  voyages  and  expeditions  Into  sundiy 
parts;  and  that  her  majesty,  contrariwise,  frov 
the  beginning,  put  on  a  firm  resolution  to  content 
herself  within  those  limits  of  her  dominions 
which  she  received,  and  to  entertain  peace  with 
her  neighbour  princes;  which  resolution  she 
hath  ever  since,  notwithstanding  she  hath  had 
rare  opportunities,  just  claims  and  pretences,  aad 
great  and  mighty  means,  sought  to  continue. 
But  if  this  be  objected  to  be  the  less  honourable 
fortune;  I  answer,  that  ever  amongst  the  heathen, 
who  held  not  the  expense  of  blood  so  precious  as 
Christians  ought  to  do,  the  peaceable  govern 
ment  of  Augustus  Cesar  was  ever  as  highly  es- 
teemed as  the  victories  of  Julius  his  uncle;  and 
that  the  name  of  ^  pater  patris "  was  ever  as 
honourable  as  that  of  **  propagator  imperiL** 
And  this  I  add  further,  that  during  this  inwaid 
peace  of  so  many  years  in  the  actions  of  war  be. 
fore  mentioned,  which  her  majesty,  either  in  ber 
own  defence  or  in  just  and  honourable  aids,  halh 
undertaken,  the  service  hath  been  sqch  as  hath  car- 
ried no  note  of  a  people,  whose  militia  hath 
degenerated  through  long  peace;  but  hath  every 
way  answered  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Enf* 
lish  arras. 

The  fourth  blessing  is  plenty  and  ahundanoe : 
and,  first,  for  grain  and  all  victuals,  there  cannot 
be  more  evident  proof  of  the  plenty  than  this: 
that  whereas  England  was  wont  to  be  fed  by 
other  countries  from  the  east,  it  sufiioeth  now  to 
feed  other  countries;  so  as  we  do  many  tioMS 
transport  and  serve  sundry  foreign  countries ;  sad 
yet  there  was  never  the  like  multitude  of  people 
to  eat  it  within  the  realm.  Another  evident  proof 
thereof  may  be,  that  the  good  yields  of  com 
which  have  been,  together  with  some  toleration 
of  vent,  hath  of  late  time  invited  and  enticed  men 
to  break  up  more  ground,  and  to  convert  it  to  tilU 
age,  than  all  the  penal  laws  for  that  purpoas 
made  and  enacted  could  ever  by  compulsion 
effect.  A  third  proof  may  be,  that  the  piicea  of 
grain  and  victual  were  never  of  late  years  mom 
reasonable.  Now,  for  arguments  of  the  gsost 
wealth  in  all  other  respects,  let  the  points  follow- 
ing be  considered. 

There  was  never  the  like  number  of  fair  asd 
stately  houses  as  have  been  built  and  set  up  inm 
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thft  groand  since  her  majesty *8  reign ;  insomnch, 
tiMt  there  have  been  reckoned  in  one  shire  that  is 
not  great,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  which 
bmve  been  all  new  built  within  that  time ;  and  j 
whereof  the  meanest  was  neyer  built  for  two 
thoQsand  pounds.  | 

There  were  nerer  the  like  pleasures  of  goodly 
gardens  and  orchards,  walks,  pools,  and  parks, ; 
as  do  adorn  almost  every  mansion-house.  ! 

There  was  neyer  the  like  number  of  beautiful 
and  costly  tombs,  and  monuments  which  are 
erected  in  sundry  churches,  in  honourable  me- 
mory  of  the  dead. 

Thete  neyer  was  the  like  quantity  of  plate. 
Jewels,  sumptuous  moveables,  and  stuff,  as  is  now 
within  the  realm. 

There  was  never  the  like  quantity  of  waste  and 
anprofitable  grround,  inned,  reclaimed,  and  im- 
proved. 

There  was  never  the  like  husbanding  of  all 
torts  of  grounds,  by  fencing,  manuring,  and  all 
kinds  of  good  husbandry. 

The  towns  were  never  better  built  nor  peopled ; 
nor  the  principal  fairs  and  markets  ever  better 
enatomed  or  frequented. 

The  commodities  and  ease  of  rivers  cot  by 
hand,  and  brought  into  a  new  channel ;  of  piers 
that  have  been  built;  of  waters  that  have  been 
forced  and  brought  against  the  ground,  were 
never  so  many. 

There  was  never  so  many  excellent  artificers, 
nor  so  many  new  handicrafts  used  and  exercised  ; 
nor  new  commodities  made  within  the  realm ; 
•ngar,  paper,  glass,  copper,  divers  silks,  and  the 
like. 

There  was  never  such  complete  and  honourable 
pfovision  of  horse,  armour,  weapons,  ordnance  of 
the  war. 

The  fifth  blessing  hath  been  the  great  popula- 
tion and  multitude  of  families  increased  within 
liar  majesty's  days :  for  which  point  I  refer  my- 
self to  the  proclamations  of  restraint  of  building 
m  London,  the  inhibition  of  inmates  of  sundry 
cities,  the  restraint  of  cottages  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  sundry  other  tokens  of  record  of  the 
•oreharge  of  people. 

Besides  these  parts  of  a  government,  blessed 
ftom  God,  wherein  the  condition  of  the  people 
hath  been  more  happy  in  her  majesty's  times, 
llian  in  the  times  of  her  progenitors,  there  are 
oortain  singularities  and  particulars  of  her  ma- 
Jes^'s  reign ;  wherein  I  do  not  say,  that  we  have 
enjoyed  them  in  a  more  ample  degree  and  propor- 
tion than  in  former  ages,  as  it  hath  fallen  out  in 
the  points  before  mentioned,  but  such  as  wen;  in 
effect  unknown  and  untested  heretofore.  As, 
first,  the  purity  of  religion,  which  is  a  benefit  In- 
•■tlmable,  and  was  in  the  time  of  all  former 
princes,  until  the  days  of  her  majesty's  father  of 
ftmoas  memory,  unhesrd  of.  Out  of  which  pu- 
rity of  religion  have  since  ensued,  beside  the 


principal  effect  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship 
of  God,  three  points  of  great  consequence  unto  thu 
civil  estate. 

One,  the  stay  of  a  mighty  treasure  within  the 
realm,  which  in  foretimes  was  drawn  forth  to 
Rome.  Another,  the  dispersion  and  distribution 
of  those  revenues,  amounting  to  a  third  part  of 
the  land  of  the  realm,  and  that  of  the  goodliest 
and  the  richest  sort,  which  heretofore  was  un- 
profitably  spent  in  monasteries,  into  such  hands 
as  by  whom  the  realm  receiveth  at  this  day  ser- 
vice and  strength ;  and  many  great  houses  have 
been  set  up  and  augmented.  The  third,  the  ma- 
naging and  enfranchising  of  the  regal  dignity 
from  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  superior.  AH 
which  points,  though  begun  by  her  father,  and 
continued  by  her  brother,  were  yet,  nevertheless, 
after  an  eclipse  or  intermission,  restored  and  re- 
established by  her  majesty's  self. 

Secondly,  the  fineness  of  money :  for  as  the 
purging  away  of  the  dross  of  religion,  the  heaven- 
ly treasure,  was  common  to  her  majesty  with  her 
father  and  her  brother,  so  the  purging  of  the  base 
money,  the  earthly  treasure,  hath  been  altogether 
proper  to  her  majesty's  own  times ;  whereby  our 
moneys  bearing  the  natural  estimation  of  the 
stamp  or  mark,  both  every  man  resteth  assured  of 
his  own  value,  and  free  from  the  losses  and  de- 
ceits which  fall  out  in  other  places  upon  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  moneys. 

Thirdly,  the  might  of  the  navy  and  augmenta- 
tion of  the  shipping  of  the  realm*;  which,  by  po- 
litic constitutions  for  maintenance  of  fishing,  and 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  given  to  the 
undertakers  of  new  discoveries  and  trades  by 
sea,  is  so  advanced,  as  this  island  is  become,  as 
the  natural  site  thereof  deserveth,  the  lady  of 
the  sea. 

Now,  to  pass  from  the  comparison  of  time  to 
the  comparison  of  place,  we  may  find  in  the  states 
abroad  cause  of  pity  and  compassion  in  some ; 
but  of  envy  or  emulation  in  none ;  our  condition 
being,  by  the  good  favour  of  God,  not  inferior 
to  any. 

The  kingdom  of  France,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  west,  was  wont  to 
have  the  precedence  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
is  now  fallen  into  those  calamities,  that,  as  the 
prophet  saith,  **  From  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  is  no  whole  place." 
The  divisions  are  so  many,  and  so  intricate,  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  royalists  and  leaguers, 
Bourbonists  and  Lorainists,  patriots  and  Spanish ; 
as  it  seemeth  God  hath  some  great  work  to  bring 
to  pass  upon  that  nation:  yea,  the  nobility 
divided  from  the  third  estate,  and  the  towns  from 
the  field.  All  which  miseries,  truly  to  speak, 
have  been  wrought  by  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
faction. 

The  Low  Countries,  which  were,  within  the 
age  of  a  young  man,  the  richest,  the  best  peopled. 
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and  the  best  built  plots  of  Europe,  are  in  such 
estate,  as  a  country  is  like  to  be  in,  that  hath  been 
the  seat  of  thirty  years'  war :  and  although  the 
sea  provinces  be  rather  increased  in  wealth  and 
shipping^  than  otherwise;  yet  they  cannot  but 
mourn  for  their  distraction  from  the  rest  of  their 
body. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which  of  late  times, 
through  their  merchandising  and  places  in  the 
East  Indies,  was  grown  to  be  an  opulent  king- 
dom, is  now  at  the  last,  after  the  unfortunate 
journey  of  Afric,in  that  state  as  a  country  is  like 
to  be,  Uiat  is  reduced  under  a  foreigner  by  con- 
quest ;  and  such  a  foreigner  as  hath  his  competi- 
tor in  title,  being  a  natural  Portugal  and  no 
stranger;  and  having  been  once  in  possession, 
yet  in  life :  whereby  his  jealousy  must  necessa- 
rily be  increased,  and  through  his  jealousy  their 
oppression :  which  is  apparent,  by  the  carrying 
of  many  noble  families  out  of  their  natural  coun- 
tries to  live  in  exile,  and  by  putting  to  death  a 
great  number  of  noblemen,  naturally  bom  to  have 
been  principal  governors  of  their  countries. 
These  are  three  afflicted  parts  of  Christendom ; 
the  rest  of  the  states  enjoy  either  prosperity  or 
tolerable  condition. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland,  though,  at  this  pre- 
sent, by  the  good  regiment  and  wise  proceeding 
of  the  king,  they  enjoy  good  quiet;  yet  since  our 
peace  it  hath  passed  through  no  small  troubles, 
and  remaineth  full  of  boiling  and  swelling  hu- 
mours ;  but  like,  by  the  maturity  of  the  said  king 
every  day  increasing,  to  be  repressed. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  newly  recovered  out 
of  great  wars  about  an  ambiguous  election.  And, 
besides,  is  a  state  of  that  composition,  that  their 
king  being  elective,  they  do  commonly  choose 
rather  a  stranger  than  one  of  their  own  country : 
a  great  exception  to  the  flourishing  estate  of  any 
kingdom. 

The  kingdom  of  Swedeland,  besides  their 
foreign  wars  upon  their  confines,  the  Muscovites 
and  the  Danes,  hath  been  also  subject  to  divers 
intestine  tumults  and  mutations,  as  their  stories 
do  record. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  hath  had  good 
times,  especially  by  the  good  government  of  the 
late  king,  who  maintained  the  profession  of  the 
gospel ;  but  yet  greatly  giveth  place  to  the  king- 
dom of  England,  in  climate,  wealth,  fertility, 
and  many  other  points,  both  of  honour  and 
strength. 

The  estates  of  Italy,  which  are  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  have  had  peace  equal  in  con- 
tinuance with  ours,  except  in  regard  of  that  which 
hath  passed  between  them  and  the  Turk,  which 
hath  sorted  to  their  honour  and  commendation ; 
but  yet  they  are  so  bridled  and  overawed  by  the 
Spaniard,  that  possesseth  the  two  principal  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  that  in  the  two  extreme  parts, 
as  they  be  like  quillets  of  I'reehold,  being  inter- 


mixed in  the  midst  of  a  great  honour  or  loidahip  i 
so  as  their  quiet  is  intermingled,  not  with  jealousy 
alone,  but  with  restraint. 

The  states  of  Germany  have  had  for  the  most 
part  peaceable  times ;  but  yet  they  yield  to  the 
state  of  England ;  not  only  in  the  great  honour  of 
a  great  kingdom,  they  being  of  a  mean  style  and 
dignity,  but  also  in  many  other  respects,  both  of 
wealth  and  policy. 

The  state  of  Savoy  having  been  in  the  old 
duke*s  time  governed  in  good  prosperity,  hath 
since  (notwithstanding  their  new  great  allianes 
with  Spain,  whereupon  they  waxed  insolent,  to 
design  to  snatch  up  some  piece  of  France,  after 
the  dishonourable  repulse  from  the  siege  of 
Geneva)  been  often  distressed  by  a  particulir 
gentleman  of  Dauphiny ;  and  at  this  present  day 
the  duke  feeleth,  even  in  Piedmont  beyond  the 
mountains,  the  weight  of  the  same  enemy ;  who 
hath  lately  shut  up  his  gates  and  common  entries 
between  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

So  as  hitherto  I  do  not  see  but  that  we  are  as 
much  bound  to  the  mercies  of  God  as  any  other 
nation ;  considering  that  the  fires  of  dissension 
and  oppression  in  some  parts  of  Christendom, 
may  serve  us  for  lights  to  show  us  our  happiness; 
and  the  good  estates  of  other  places,  which  we  do 
congratulate  with  them  for,  is  such,  nevertheless, 
as  doth  not  stain  and  exceed  ours;  but  rather  doth 
still  leave  somewhat,  wherein  we  may  acknow* 
ledge  an  ordinary  benediction  of  God. 

Lastly,  we  do  not  much  emulate  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  Spaniards ;  who,  having  not  only 
excluded  the  purity  of  religion,  but  also  fortified 
against  it,  by  their  device  of  the  inquisitioB, 
which  is  a  bulwark  against  the  entrance  of  the 
truth  of  God ;  having,  in  recompense  of  their  new 
purchase  of  Portugal,  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
ancient  partrimonies  of  the  Low  Countries,  bo- 
ing  of  far  greater  commodity  and  value,  or  at  the 
least  holding  part  thereof  in  such  sort  as  most  of 
their  other  revenues  are  spent  there  upon  tbefar 
own;  having  lately,  with  much  difficulty,  ratlMf 
smoothed  and  skinned  over,  than  healed  and  ex* 
tinguished  the  commotions  of  Arragon ;  having 
rather  sowed  troubles  in  France,  than  reaped  a»> 
sured  fruit  thereof  unto  themselves;  baviBg 
from  the  attempt  of  England  received  scorn  and 
disreputation ;  being  at  this  time  with  the  stalss 
of  Italy  rather  suspected  than  either  loved  or 
feared;  having  in  Germany,  and  elsewho^ 
rather  much  practice,  than  any  sound  intelligenes 
or  amity;  having  no  such  clear  succession  as 
they  need  object,  and  reproach  the  uncertainqf 
thereof  unto  another  nation ;  have  in  the  end  woa 
a  reputation  rather  of  ambition  than  justkt; 
and,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ambiUon,  rather  of 
much  enterprising  than  of  fortunate  achieving; 
and  in  their  enterprising,  rather  of  doing  thinfi 
by  treasure  and  expense,  than  by  forces  a»d 
valour. 
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Now  that  I  haT6  given  the  reader  a  taste  of 
Engbnd  respectiTely,  and  in  comparison  of  the 
linw  past,  and  of  the  states  abroad,  I  will  de- 
aeeod  to  examine  the  libeller^s  own  diyisions, 
whenapon  let  the  woiid  Jadge  how  easily  and 
dean  this  ink,  which  he  hath  cast  in  our  faces, 
U  washed  off. 

The  first  branch  of  the  pretended  calamities  of 
Bnglaiid,  is  the  great  aikl  wonderful  confusion 
whiehy  he  saith,  is  in  the  state  of  the  church ; 
wUeh  is  subdivided  again  into  two  parts :  the  one, 
the  prosecutions  against  the  Catholics :  the  other, 
the  discords  and  controversies  amongst  ourselves : 
the  former  of  which  two  parts  I  have  made  an 
article  by  itself;  wherein  I  have  set  down  a 
r  and  simple  narration  of  the  proceedings  of 
I  against  that  sort  of  subjects ;  adding  this  by 
the  way,  that  there  are  two  extremities  in  state 
eooeeming  the  causes  of  faith  and  religion ;  that 
is  to  aay,  the  permission  of  the  exercises  of  more 
fsUgions  than  one,  which  is  a  dangerous  indul- 
gmee  and  toleration;  the  other  is  the  entering 
and  sifUng  into  men's  consciences  when  no  overt 
oeandal  is  given,  which  is  rigorous  and  strainable 
inquisition ;  and  I  avouch  the  proceedings  towards 
the  pretended  Catholics  to  have  been  a  mean 
between  these  two  extremities,  referring  the  de- 
monstration thereof  unto  the  aforesaid  narration 
in  the  articles  following. 

Touching  the  division  in  our  church,  the  li- 
beller affirmeth  that  the  protestantical  Calvinism, 
for  no  it  pleaseth  him  with  very  good  grace  to 
lenn  the  religion  with  us  established,  is  grown 
eontemptible,  and  detected  of  idolatry,  heresy, 
and  many  other  superstitious  abuses,  by  a  puri- 
fied sort  of  professors  of  the  same  gospel.  And 
this  contention  is  yet  grown  to  be  more  intricate, 
by  mason  of  a  third  kind  of  gospellers,  called 
Brownlsts ;  who,  being  directed  by  the  great  fer- 
▼onr  of  the  unholy  ghost,  do  expressly  affirm, 
that  the  protestantical  Church  of  England  is  not 
gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  of  Antichrist; 
and  that  if  the  prince  or  magistrate  under  her  do 
refuM  or  defer  to  reform  the  church,  the  people 
may,  without  her  consent,  take  the  reformation 
into  their  own  hands :  and  hereto  he  addeth  the 
ftnatlcal  pageant  of  Hacket.  And  this  is  the 
oflhet  of  this  accusation  in  this  point. 

For  answer  whereunto,  first,  it  must  be  remem- 
that  the  church  of  God  hath  been  in  all 
•object  to  contentions  and  schisms:  the 
tars*  were  not  sown  but  where  the  wheat  was 
sown  before.  Our  Saviour  Christ  delivered  it  for 
an  ill  note  to  have  outward  peace ;  saying,  «*  when 
a  strong  man  is  in  possession  of  the  house," 
nennlng  the  devil, «« all  things  are  in  peace."  It 
la  the  condition  of  the  church  to  be  ever  under 
tfiala ;  and  there  are  but  two  trials ;  the  one  of  per- 
seeotion,  the  other  of  scandal  and  contention ;  and 
when  the  one  ceaseth,  the  other  succeedeth :  nay, 
diera  it  acaree  any  one  epistle  of  St  Paul's  unto 
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the  churches,  but  containeth  some  reprehension 
of  unnecessary  and  schismatical  controversies. 
So,  likewise,  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  after  the  time  that  the  church  had  obtained 
peace  from  persecution,  straight  entered  sundry 
questions  and  controversies,  about  no  less  matters 
than  the  essential  parts  of  the  faith,  and  the  high 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  But  reason  teacheth 
us,  that  in  ignorance  and  implied  belief  it  is  easy 
to  agree,  as  colours  agree  in  the  dark:  or  if  any 
country  decline  into  atheism,  then  controversies 
wax  dainty,  because  men  do  think  religion  scarce 
worth  the  falling  out  for ;  so  as  it  is  weak  di- 
vinity to  account  controversies  an  ill  sign  in  the 
church. 

It  is  true  that  certain  men,  moved  with  an  in- 
considerate detestation  of  all  ceremonies  or  orders, 
which  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion, as  if  they  were  without  difference  super- 
stitious or  polluted,  and  led  with  an  affectionate 
imitation  of  the  government  of  some  Protestant 
churches  in  foreign  states ;  have  sought  by  books 
and  preaching,  indiscreetly,  and  sometimes  undu- 
tifully,  to  bring  in  an  alteration  in  the  external 
rites  and  policy  of  the  church  ;  but  neither  have 
the  grounds  of  the  controversies  extended  unto 
any  point  of  faith ;  neither  hath  the  pressing  and 
prosecution  exceeded,  in  the  generality,  the  nature 
of  some  inferior  contempts :  so  as  they  have  been 
far  from  heresy  and  sedition,  and  therefore  rather 
offensive  than  dangerous  to  the  church  or 
state. 

And  as  for  those  which  we  call  Brownists, 
being,  when  tliey  were  at  the  most,  a  very  small 
number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and 
there  in  corners  dispersed,  they  are  now,  thanks 
be  to  God,  by  the  good  remedies  that  have  been 
used,  suppressed  and  worn  out;  so  as  there  is 
scarce  any  news  of  them.  N^either  had  they 
been  much  known  at  all,  nad  not  Bro>X  n  iheir 
leader  written  a  pamphlet,  wherein,  as  it  came 
into  his  head,  he  inveighed  more  against  logic  and 
rhetoric,  than  against  the  state  of  the  church, 
which  writing  was  much  read ;  and  had  not  also 
one  Barrow,  being  a  gentleman  of  a  good  house, 
but  one  that  lived  in  London  at  ordinaries,  and 
there  learned  to  argue  in  table  talk,  and  so  wab 
very  much  known  in  the  city  and  abroad,  made  a 
leap  from  a  vain  and  libertine  youth,  to  a  precise- 
ness  in  the  highest  degree;  the  strangeness  of 
which  alteration  made  liim  very  much  spoken  of; 
the  matter  might  long  before  have  breathed  out. 
And  here  I  note  an  honesty  and  discretion  in  the 
libeller,  which  I  note  nowhere  else ;  in  that  he 
did  forbear  to  lay  to  our  charge  the  sect  of  the 
Family  of  Love;  for,  about  twelve  years  since, 
there  was  creeping  in,  in  some  secret  places  of 
the  realm,  indeed  a  very  great  heresy,  derived 
from  the  Dutch,  and  named  as  was  before  said ; 
which  since,  by  the  good  blessing  of  God,  and  by 
the  good  strength  of  our  chuichy  U  banished  and 
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extinct  But  so  mach  we  see,  that  the  diseases 
wherewith  oar  church  hath  been  visited,  whatso- 
erer  these  men  say,  have  either  not  been  malign 
and  dangerous,  or  else  they  have  been  as  blisters 
in  some  small  ignoble  part  of  the  body,  which 
have  soon  after  fallen  and  gone  away.  For  such 
also  was  the  phrenetical  and  fanatical,  for  I  mean 
not  to  determine  it,  attempt  of  Hacket,  who  must 
needs  have  been  thought  a  very  dangerous  here- 
tic, that  could  never  get  but  two  disciples ;  and 
those,  as  it  should  seem,  perished  in  their  brain ; 
and  a  dangerous  commotioner,  that  in  so  great  and 
populous  a  city  as  London  is,  could  draw  but 
those  same  two  fellows,  whom  the  people  rather 
laughed  at  as  a  May-game,  than  took  any  heed  of 
what  they  did  or  said :  so  as  it  was  very  true  that 
an  honest  poor  woman  said,  when  she  saw  Hacket 
out  of  a  window  pass  to  his  execution;  said  she 
to  herself,  ««It  was  foretold  that  in  the  latter 
days  there  should  come  those  that  have  deceived 
many;  but  in  faith  thou  hast  deceived  but  few." 

But  it  is  manifest  untruth  which  the  libeller 
setteth  down,  that  there  hath  been  no  punishment 
done  upon  those  which  in  any  of  the  foresaid  kinds 
have  broken  the  laws,  and  disturbed  the  church 
and  state ;  and  that  the  edge  of  the  law  hath  been 
only  turned  upon  the  pretended  Catholics :  for  the 
examples  are  very  many,  where,  according  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  offence,  the  correction  of 
such  offenders  hath  not  been  neglected. 

These  be  the  great  confusions  whereof  he  hath 
accused  our  church,  which  I  refer  to  the  judgment 
of  an  indifferent  and  understanding  person,  how 
true  they  be :  my  meaning  is  not  to  blanch  or 
excuse  any  fault  of  our  church  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
side,  to  enter  into  commemoration,  how  flourishing 
it  is  in  great  and  learned  divines,  or  painful  and 
excellent  preachers;  let  men  have  the  reproof  of 
that  which  is  amiss,  and  God  the  glory  of  tliat 
which  is  good.  And  so  much  for  the  first  branch. 

In  the  second  branch,  he  maketh  great  musters 
and  shows  of  the  strength  and  multitude  of  the 
enemies  of  this  state ;  declaring  in  what  evil  terms 
and  correspondence  we  stand  with  foreign  states, 
and  how  desolate  and  destitute  we  are  of  friends 
and  confederates ;  doubting,  belike,  how  he  should 
be  able  to  prove  and  justify  his  assertion  touching 
the  present  miseries,  and,  therefore,  endeavouring 
at  the  least  to  maintain  that  the  good  estate  which 
we  enjoy  is  yet  made  somewhat  bitter  by  reason 
of  many  terrors  and  fears.  Whereupon,  entering 
into  the  consideration  of  the  security  wherein,  not 
by  our  policy,  but  by  the  good  providence  and  pro- 
tection of  God,  we  stand  at  this  time,  I  do  find  it 
to  be  a  security  of  that  nature  and  kind,  which 
Iphicrates  the  Athenian  did  commend ;  who  being 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  state  of  Sparta 
upon  conditions  of  peace,  and  hearing  the  other 
side  make  many  propositions  touching  security, 
interrupted  them,  and  told  them,  there  was  but  one 
r  «>f  secarity  whereupon  the  Atheaians  could 


rest ;  which  was,  if  the  deputies  of  the  Laceda 
monians  could  make  it  plain  onto  them,  that,  ate 
these  and  these  things  psrted  withal,  the  Laeed» 
monians  should  not  be  able  to  hurt  them,  thoagk 
they  would.  So  it  is  with  us,  as  we  have  mC 
justly  provoked  the  hatred  or  enmity  of  any  otbcf 
state,  so,  howsoever  that  be,  I  know  not  at  this 
time  the  enemy  that  hath  the  power  to  offend  us, 
though  he  had  the  will. 

And  whether  we  have  given  just  eaose  ef 
quarrel  or  offence,  it  shall  be  afterwards  tonehsd 
in  the  fourth  article,  touching  the  true  canseof  the 
disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Christendom,  as  &r  as 
it  is  fit  to  justify  the  actions  of  so  high  a  prinee 
upon  the  occasion  of  such  a  libel  as  this.  But  now 
concerning  the  power  and  force  of  any  enemy,  1 
do  find  that  England  halh  sometimes  apprebendsd 
with  jealousy  the  confederation  between  France 
and  Scotland;  the  one  being  upon  the  mmtt 
continent  that  we  are,  and  breeding  a  soldiv 
of  puissance  and  courage,  not  much  differing 
from  the  English:  the  other,  a  kingdom  vefy 
opulent,  and  tliereby  able  to  sustain  wars,  thoogh 
at  very  great  charge ;  and  having  a  brave  nobility ; 
and  being  a  near  neighbour.  And  yet  of  this 
conjunction  there  never  cam^  any  offence  cf 
moment :  but  Scotland  was  ever  rather  used  by 
France  as  a  diversion  of  an  English  invasion  upon 
France,  than  as  a  commodity  of  a  French  invasion 
upon  England.  I  confess,  also,  that  since  the 
unions  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  during  the 
time  the  kingdom  of  France  was  in  his  entire,  a 
conjunction  of  those  two  potent  kingdoms  against 
us  might  have  been  of  some  terror  to  us.  But 
now  it  is  evident,  that  the  state  of  France  is  soch 
as  both  those  conjunctions  are  become  impossible: 
it  resteth  that  either  Spain  with  Scotland  should 
offend  us,  or  Spain  alone.  For  Scotland,  thanks 
be  to  God,  the  amity  and  intelligence  is  so  sound 
and  secret  between  the  two  crowns,  being  strength- 
ened by  consent  in  religion,  nearness  of  blood, 
and  continual  good  offices  reciprocally  on  either 
side,  as  the  Spaniard  himself,  in  his  own  pkt, 
thinketh  it  easier  to  alter  and  overthrow  the 
present  state  of  Scotland  than  to  remove  and  divide 
it  from  the  amity  of  England.  So  as  it  roust  be 
Spain  alone  that  we  should  fear,  which  shcald 
seem,  by  reason  of  its  spacious  dominions,  lobes 
great  overmatch.  The  conceit  whereof  maketh  me 
call  to  mind  the  resemblance  of  an  ancient  writer 
in  physic;  who,  labouring  to  persuade  that  a 
physician  should  not  doubt  sometimes  to  purge 
his  patient,  though  he  seem  very  week,  entneth 
into  a  distinction  of  weakness;  and  saith,  there  is 
a  weakness  of  spirit,  and  a  weakness  of  body  t 
the  latter  whereof  he  compareth  unto  a  man  that 
were  otherwise  very  strong,  but  had  a  great  peek 
on  his  neck,  so  great  aa  made  him  double  again, 
so  as  one  might  thrust  him  down  with  bis  finger: 
which  similitude  and  distinction  both  may  he  fitly 
applied  to  matter  of  state;  for 
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titrongli  want  of  means,  and  soom  weak 
lluoagh  ezceea  ot  burden ;  in  which  rank  I  do 
phee  the  etate  of  Spain*  which  haring  outcom- 
psMed  iteelf  in  emhraeing  too  moeh ;  and  beings 
ilMlf  but  a  barren  aeed-plot  of  soldiers,  and  much 
dseayed  and  ezhanated  of  mec  by  the  Indies,  and 
bj  eontinual  wars ;  and  as  to  the  state  of  their 
mamtty  being  indebted  and  en^ged  before  such 
tioMS  as  they  waged  so  great  forces  in  France, 
and,  ther8fore,niuch  more  since,  is  not  in  brief  an 
enemy  to  be  feared  by  a  nation  seated,  manned, 
fiumisbed,  and  policed  as  is  England. 

Neither  is  this  spoken  by  guess,  for  the  ex- 
perieoee  was  substantial  enough,  and  of  fresh 
memory  in  the  late  enterprise  of  Spain  upon 
England;  what  time  all  that  goodly  shipping, 
wUeh  in  that  Toyage  was  consumed,  was  com- 
plete; what  time  his  forces  in  the  Low  Countries 
wen  also  full  and  entire;  which  now  are  wasted 
Id  a  fourth  part;  what  time  also  he  was  not 
wtSB^ed  with  the  matters  of  France,  but  was 
father  like  to  reeetre  assistance  than  impediment 
finom  his  friends  there,  in  respect  of  the  great 
▼ifonr  wherein  the  league  then  was,  while  the 
Dnke  of  Guise  then  liTed ;  and  yet,  nerertheless, 
this  great  preparation  passed  away  like  a  dream. 
Hm  inTineible  nary  neither  took  any  one  bark 
ef  oora,  neither  yet  once  offered  to  land;  but  after 
they  had  been  well  beaten  and  chased,  made  a 
peiambnlation  about  the  northern  seas ;  ennobling 
■any  coasts  with  wrecks  of  mighty  ships ;  and  so 
fstaned  home  with  greater  derision  than  tliey  set 
fbffth  with  expectation. 

So  as  we  shall  not  need  much  confederacies 
and  Boeeonrs,  which  he  saith  we  want  for  break- 
ing of  the  Spanish  iuTasion,  no,  thougrh  the 
Spaniard  should  nestle  in  Britain,  and  supplant 
Ibe  French,  and  get  some  port  towns  into  their 
haade  there,  which  is  yet  far  off,  yet  shall  he 
■0f«r  be  80  commodiously  seated  to  annoy  us,  as 
if  he  had  kept  the  Low  Countries :  and  we  shall 
father  fear  him  as  a  wrangling  neighbour,  that 
■ay  trespass  now  and  then  upon  some  straggling 
ihipa  of  oara,  than  as  an  invader.  And  as  for 
ev  eonfederacies,  God  hath  given  us  both  means 
and  minds  to  tender  and  relieve  the  states  of 
ellMn;  and  therefore  our  confederacies  are  rather 
of  honour  than  such  as  we  depend  upon.  And 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  Apoetatas  and  Huguenots 
ef  France  on  the  one  part,  for  so  he  termeth  the 
whole  nobility  in  a  manner  of  France,  among  the 
which  a  great  part  is  of  his  own  religion;  which 
Maintain  the  clear  and  unblemiahed  title  of  their 
lawfiil  and  natural  king  against  the  seditious 
popolaee,  and  the  beer-brewem  and  basket-makers 
ef  Holland  and  Zealand,  aa  he  also  terms  them, 
OB  the  other,  have  almost  brandied  away  between 
theai  all  the  Duke  of  Parma's  forces ;  and  I  sup- 
pane  the  very  mines  of  the  Indies  will  go  low,  or 
•fnr  the  one  be  rained,  or  the  other  recovered. 
Neither  ugain  desire  we  lietter  confederacies  and 


leagues  than  Spain  itself  hath  provided  for  us: 
**  Non  enim  verbis  foedera  confirmantur,  sed  iisdem 
utilitatibus.'^  We  know  to  how  many  statea  the 
King  of  Spain  ia  odious  and  suspected :  and  for 
ouraelves  we  have  incensed  none  by  our  injuries, 
nor  made  any  jealous  of  our  ambition :  these  are 
in  rules  of  policy  the  firmest  contracts. 

Let  thus  much  be  said  in  answer  of  the  second 
branch,  concerning  the  number  of  exterior  ene- 
mies :  wherein  my  meaning  is  nothing  less  than 
to  attribute  our  felicity  to  our  policy ;  or  to  nou- 
rish ourselves  in  the  humour  of  security.  But  I 
hope  we  shall  depend  upon  God  and  be  vigilant; 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  to  what  end  these  false 
alarms  will  come. 

In  the  third  branch  of  the  miseries  of  England, 
he  taketh  upon  him  to  play  the  prophet,  as  he 
hath  in  all  the  rest  played  the  poet;  and  will 
needs  divine  or  prognosticate  the  great  troubles 
whereunto  this  realm  shall  fall  afler  her  majeaty*9 
timea;  as  if  he  that  hath  so  singular  a  gift  in 
lying  of  the  present  time  and  times  past,  had 
nevertheless  an  extraordinary  grace  in  telling 
truth  of  the  time  to  come;  or,  as  if  the  effect  of 
the  pope's  curses  of  England  were  upon  better 
advice  adjourned  to  those  daya.  It  is  true,  it  will 
be  misery  enough  for  this  realm,  whensoever  it 
shall  be,  to  lose  such  a  sovereign :  but,  for  the 
rest,  we  must  repose  ourselves  upon  the  good 
pleasure  of  God.  So  it  is  an  unjust  charge  in  the 
libeller  to  impute  an  accident  of  state  to  the  fault 
of  the  government. 

It  pleaseth  God  sometimes,  to  the  end  to  make 
men  depend  upon  him  the  more,  to  hide  from 
them  the  clear  sight  of  future  events;  and  to 
make  them  think  that  full  of  uncertainties  which 
proveth  certain  and  clear :  and  sometimes,  on  the 
other  side,  to  cross  men's  expectations,  and  to 
make  them  full  of  difficulty  and  perplexity  in 
that  which  they  thought  to  be  easy  and  assured. 
Neither  is  it  any  new  thing  for  the  titles  of  suc- 
cession in  monarehies  to  be  at  times  less  or  more 
declared.  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  before 
his  journey  into  Afric,  declared  no  successor. 
The  cardinal,  though  he  were  of  extreme  age,  and 
were  much  importuned  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
knew  directly  of  six  or  seven  competitore  to  that 
crown,  yet  he  rather  established  I  know  not  what 
interims,  than  decided  the  titles,  or  designed  any 
certain  successor.  The  dukedom  of  Ferrara  is  at 
this  day,  after  the  death  of  the  prince  that  now 
liveth,  uncertain  in  the  point  of  succession:  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  hath  declared  no  auocessor. 
Nay,  it  is  very  rare  in  hereditary  monarchies,  by 
any  act  of  state,  or  any  recognition  or  oath  of  the 
people  in  the  collateral  line,  to  eeUblish  aane- 
cesser.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  Chariee 
VIII.  of  France,  but  was  never  declared  auocessor 
in  his  time.  Monsieur  d'Angnlesme  also  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  without  any  deeignation.  Somi 
of  Idnga  themselves  oftentimes,  through  desire  to 
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Teign  and  to  prerent  their  time,  wax  dangerous 
to  their  parents:  how  much  more  cousins  in  a 
more  remote  degree  1  It  is  lawful,  no  doubt,  and 
honourable,  if  the  case  require,  for  princes  to 
make  an  establishroeiit :  but,  as  it  was  said,  it  is 
rarely  practised  in  the  collateral  line.  Trajan, 
the  best  Emperor  of  Rome,  of  a  heathen,  that 
erer  was,  at  what  time  the  emperors  did  use  to 
design  successors,  not  so  much  to  avoid  the  un- 
certainty of  succession,  as  to  the  end  to  have 
*<participes  curarum^*  for  the  present  time,  be- 
cause their  empire  was  so  Tast ;  at  what  time  also, 
adoptions  were  in  use,  and  himself  had  been 
adopted ;  yet  never  designed  a  successor,  but  by 
his  last  will  and  testament,  which  also  was 
thought  to  be  suborned  by  his  wife  Plotina  in 
the  favour  of  her  lover  Adrian. 

You  may  be  sure  that  nothing  hath  been  done 
to  prejudice  the  right;  and  there  can  be  but  one 
right.  But  one  thing  I  am  persuaded  of,  that  no 
King  of  Spain,  nor  Bishop  of  Rome,  shall  umpire 
or  promote  any  beneficiary,  or  feodatory  king,  as 
they  desigrned  to  do ;  even  when  the  Scots  queen 
lived,  whom  they  pretended  to  cherish.  I  will  not 
retort  the  matter  of  succession  upon  Spain,  but 
use  that  modesty  and  reverence  that  belongeth  to 
the  majesty  of  so  great  a  king,  though  an  enemy. 
And  so  much  for  this  third  branch. 

The  fourth  branch  he  maketh  to  be  touching  the 
overthrow  of  the  nobility,  and  the  oppression  of 
the  people:  wherein  though  he  may  percase 
abuse  the  simplicity  of  any  foreigner;  yet  to  an 
Englishman,  or  any  that  heareth  of  the  present 
condition  of  England,  he  will  appear  to  be  a  man 
of  singular  audacity,  and  worthy  to  be  employed 
in  the  defence  of  any  paradox.  And,  surely,  if 
he  would  needs  have  defaced  the  general  state  of 
England,  at  this  time,  he  should  in  wisdom  rather 
have  made  some  frierly  declamation  against  the 
excess  of  superfluity  and  delicacy  of  our  times, 
than  to  have  insisted  upon  the  misery  and  poverty 
and  depopulation  of  the  land,  as  may  sufficiently 
appear  by  that  which  hath  been  said. 

But,  nevertheless,  to  follow  this  man  in  his  own 
steps:  first,  concerning  the  nobility;  it  is  true, 
that  there  have  been  in  ages  past,  noblemen,  as  I 
take  it,  both  of  greater  possessions  and  of  greater 
command  and  sway  than  they  are  at  this  day. 
One  reason  why  the  possessions  are  less,  I  con- 
ceive to  be,  because  certain  sumptuous  veins  and 
humours  of  expense,  as  apparel,  gaming,  main- 
taining of  a  kind  of  followers,  and  the  like,  do 
xeign  more  than  they  did  in  times  past  Another 
reason  is,  because  noblemen  now-a-days  do  deal 
better  with  their  younger  sons  than  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  heretofore,  whereby  the  principal 
liouse  receiveth  many  abatements.  Touching  the 
eororoand,  which  is  not  indeed  so  great  as  it  hath 
been,  I  take  it  rather  to  be  a  commendation  of  the 
time,  than  otherwise:  for  men  were  wont  fao- 
tioQsly  to  depend  aiM>n  noblemen^  wheieof  ensued 


msny  partialities  and  divisions,  besldee  iniidi' 
interruption  of  justice,  while  the  great  onee  did 
seek  to  bear  out  those  that  did  depend  upon  then. 
So  as  the  kings  of  this  realm,  finding  long  sinee 
that  kind  of  commandment  in  noblemen  nnealt 
unto  their  crown,  and  inconvenient  unto  tiieir 
people,  thought  meet  to  restrain  the  same  by  pro* 
vision  of  laws ;  whereupon  grew  the  statute  ol 
retainers ;  so  as  men  now  depend  upon  the  prinos 
and  the  laws,  and  upon  no  other;  a  matter  which 
hath  also  a  congrui^  with  the  nature  of  the  time, 
as  may  be  seen  in  other  countries;  namely,  in 
Spain,  where  their  grandees  are  nothing  so  potent 
and  so  absolute  as  they  have  been  in  times  pest* 
But  otherwise,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  the 
rights  and  pre-eminencies  of  the  nobility  weie 
never  more  duly  and  exactly  preserved  unto  theniy 
than  they  have  been  in  her  majesty ^s  time ;  the 
precedence  of  knights  given  to  the  younger  sons 
of  barons;  no  subpoenas  awarded  against  the 
nobility  out  of  the  chancery,  but  letters;  no 
answer  upon  oath,  but  upon  honour:  besides  a 
number  of  other  privileges  in  pariiament,  court, 
and  country.  So,  likewise,  for  the  countenanee 
of  her  majesty  and  the  state,  in  lieutenancies, 
commissions,  offices,  and  the  like,  there  was 
never  a  more  honourable  and  graceful  regard  had 
of  the  nobility ;  neither  was  there  ever  a  mora 
faithful  remembrancer  and  exacter  of  all  these 
particular  pre-eminencies  unto  them ;  nor  a  mora 
diligent  searcher  and  register  of  their  pedigrees, 
alliances,  and  all  memorials  of  honour,  than  that 
man,  whom  he  chargeth  to  have  overthrown  the 
nobility;  because  a  few  of  them  by  immoderate 
expense  are  decayed,  according  to  the  humour  of 
the  time,  which  he  hath  not  been  able  to  resist, 
no,  not  in  his  own  house.  And  as  for  attainden« 
there  have  been  in  thirty-five  yeara,  but  five  of 
any  of  the  nobility,  whereof  but  two  came  to 
execution;  and  one  of  them  was  accompanied 
with  restitution  of  blood  in  the  children:  ]rea,  all 
of  them,  except  Westmoreland,  were  such,  as, 
whether  it  were  by  favour  of  law  or  government, 
their  heirs  have,  or  are  like  to  have,  a  great  part 
of  their  possessions.  And  so  much  for  tlra 
nobility. 

Touching  the  oppression  of  the  people,  he  meiH 
tioneth  four  points. 

1.  The  consumption  of  people  in  ^e  wars. 

3.  The  interruption  of  traffic. 

3.  The  corruption  of  justice. 

4.  The  multitude  of  taxations.  Unto  all  whieh 
points  there  needeth  no  long  speech.  For  the  first, 
thanks  be  to  God,  the  benediction  of  •«  Creeeite** 
and  «« Multiplicamini,**  is  not  eo  weak  upon  this 
realm  of  England,  but  the  population  thereof  may 
afford  such  loss  of  men  as  were  sufficient  for  the 
making  oar  late  wars,  and  were  in  a  perpetuity, 
without  being  seen  either  in  city  or  coantry.  We 
read,  that  when  the  Romans  did  take  oenaeef 
their  people,  whereby  the  ottiiene  i 
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bj  the  poll  in  Uie  beginning  of  a  great  war;  and 
iftanrania  again  at  Uie  ending,  there  sometimes 
wanted  a  third  part  of  the  number :  but  let  oar 
■MtBr4Mx>k8  be  perused,  those,  I  say,  that  certify 
IIm  nnmbei  of  all  fighting  men  in  every  shire,  of 
WTieesimo*'  of  the  queen;  at  what  time,  except 
a  handful  of  soldien  in  the  Low  Countries,  we 
upended  no  men  in  the  wars ;  and  now  again,  at 
this  present  time,  and  there  will  appear  small 
diminution.  There  be  many  tokens  in  this  realm 
imdier  of  press  and  surcharge  of  people,  than  of 
want  and  depopolation,  which  were  before  recited. 
Betides,  it  is  a  better  condition  of  inward  peace 
to  be  accompanied  with  some  exercise  of  no  dan- 
ganros  war  in  foreign  parts,  than  to  be  utterly 
without  apprentisage  of  war,  whereby  people 
grow  effeminate  and  unpractised  when  occasion 
shall  be.  And  it  is  no  small  strength  unto  the 
imIoi,  that  in  these  wars  of  exercise  and  not  of 
pml,  ao  many  of  our  people  are  trained,  and  so 
many  of  our  nobility  and  gentlemen  have  been 
made  excellent  leaden  both  by  sea  and  land.  As 
for  that  he  objecteth,  we  have  no  provision  for 
•ddiers  at  their  return ;  though  that  point  hath 
not  been  altogether  neglected,  yet  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart,  that  it  were  more  ample  than  it  is ; 
Iboagfa  I  have  read  and  heard,  that  in  all  estates, 
apon  eashiering  and  disbanding  of  soldiers,  many 
have  endured  necessity. 

For  the  stopping  of  traffic,  as  I  referred  myself 
to  tiw  muster-books  for  the  firet,  so  I  refer  myself 
to  the  custom-books  upon  this,  which  will  not  lie, 
and  do  make  demonstration  of  no  abatement  at  all 
in  these  last  yeare,  but  rather  of  rising  and  in- 
eraaae.  We  know  of  many  in  London  and  other 
jj^aees  that  are  within  a  small  time  greatly  come 
«p  and  nmde  rich  by  merchandising :  and  a  man 
may  speak  within  his  compass,  and  affirm,  that 
our  priaes  by  sea  have  countervailed  any  prizes 
■pon  na. 

And,  aa  to  the  Justice  of  this  realm,  it  is  true, 
that  cunning  and  wealth  have  bred  many  suits 
and  debates  in  law.  But  let  those  points  be  con- 
sidered :  the  integrity  and  sufficiency  of  those 
which  supply  the  judicial  places  in  the  queen's 
eonrts ;  the  good  laws  that  have  been  made  in 
her  majesty's  time  against  informers  and  pro- 
molera,  and  for  the  bettering  of  trials ;  the  example 
of  severity  which  is  used  in  the  Star  Chamber,  in 
oppressing  forces  and  frauds ;  the  diligence  and 
•tontness  that  is  used  by  justices  of  assizes,  in 
eneoontering  all  countenancing  and  bearing  ot 
erases  in  the  country,  by  their  authorities  and 
wisdom ;  the  great  favours  that  have  been  used 
towards  copy  holdere  and  customary  tenants,  which 
wnre  in  ancient  times  merely  at  the  discretion 
and  mercy  of  the  lord,  and  are  now  continually 
vriieved  from  hard  dealing,  in  chancery  and  other 
aowti  of  equity ;  I  say,  let  these  and  many  other 
pobta  be  consideied,  and  men  will  worthily  con- 


ceive an  honourable  opinion  of  the  justice  of 
England. 

Now  to  the  points  of  levies  and  distributions 
of  money,  which  he  calleth  exactions.  Firet,  very 
coldly,  he  is  not  abashed  to  bring  in  the  gathering 
for  Paul's  steeple  and  the  lottery  trifles ;  whereof 
the  former,  being  but  a  voluntary  collection  of 
that  men  were  freely  disposed  to  give,  never  grew 
to  so  great  a  sum  as  was  sufficient  to  finiflh  the 
work  for  which  it  was  appointed :  and  so,  I  ima^ 
gine,  it  was  oonverted  into  some  other  use;  like 
to  that  gathering  which  was  for  the  fortifications 
of  Paris ;  save  that  the  gathering  for  Paris  came 
to  a  much  greater,  though,  as  1  have  heard,  no 
competent  sum.  And,  for  the  lottery,  it  was  but 
a  novelty  devised  and  followed  by  some  particu- 
lar peraons,  and  only  allowed  by  the  state,  being 
as  a  gain  of  hazard  :  wherein  if  any  gain  was,  it 
was  because  many  men  thought  scorn,  after  they 
had  fallen  from  their  greater  hopes,  to  fetch  their 
odd  money.  Then  ho  mentioneth  loans  and  privy 
seals :  wherein  he  showeth  great  ignorance  and 
indiscretion,  considering  the  payments  back  again 
have  been  very  good  and  certain,  and  much  for 
her  majesty's  honour.  Indeed,  in  other  princes' 
tiroes  it  was  not  wont  to  be  so.  And,  therefore, 
though  the  name  be  not  so  pleasant,  yet  the  use 
of  them  in  our  times  have  been  with  small  griev- 
ance. He  reckoneth  also  new  customs  upon 
cloths,  and  new  impost  upon  wines.  In  that  of 
cloths,  he  is  deceived ;  for  the  ancient  rate  of 
custom  upon  cloths  was  not  raised  by  her  majesty, 
but  by  Queen  Mary,  a  Catholic  queen :  and  hath 
been  commonly  continued  by  her  majesty,  except 
he  mean  the  computation  of  the  odd  yards,  which 
in  strict  duty  was  ever  answerable,  though  the 
error  were  but  lately  looked  into,  or  rather  the 
toleration  taken  away.  And  to  that  of  wines, 
being  a  foreign  merchandise,  and  but  a  delicacy, 
and  of  those  which  might  be  forborne,  there  hath 
been  some  increase  of  imposition,  which  can 
rather  make  the  price  of  wine  higher,  than  the 
merchant  poorer.  Lastly,  touching  the  number 
of  subsidies,  it  is  true,  that  her  majesty,  in  respect 
of  the  great  charges  of  her  ware,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  against  such  a  lord  of  treasure  as  is  the  King 
of  Spain ;  having  for  her  part  no  Indies  nor  mines, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England  being 
such,  as  they  less  grate  upon  the  people  than  the 
revenues  of  any  crown  or  state  in  Europe,  hath, 
by  the  assent  of  parliament,  according  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  this  realm,  received  divere 
subsidies  of  her  people,  which,  as  they  have  been 
employed  upon  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
the  subject,  not  upon  excessive  buildings,  nor 
upon  immoderate  donatives,  nor  upon  triumphs 
and  pleasures;  or  any  the  like  veins  of  dissipa- 
tion of  treasure,  which  have  been  familiar  to 
many  kinga:  s)  have  they  been  yielded  with 
great  good-will  mi  cheerfulness,  as  may  appear 
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by  other  kinds  of  benaroleiiee,  presented  to  her 
likewise  in  parliament ;  which  her  majesty  never- 
theless hath  not  pot  in  are.  They  hare  been 
taxed  also  and  assessed  with  a  very  light  and 
gentle  hand ;  and  they  have  been  spared  as  nuieh 
R9  may  be^  as  may  appear  in  that  her  majesty 
now  twice,  to  spare  the  subject,  hath  sold  of  her 
own  lands.  But  he  that  shall  look  into  other 
countries,  and  consider  the  taxes,  and  talliages, 
and  impositions,  and  assises,  and  the  like,  that 
are  everywhere  in  use,  will  find  that  the  English- 
man is  tiie  most  master  of  his  own  valuation,  and 
the  least  bitten  in  bis  purse  of  any  nation  of  Eu- 
rope. Nay,  even  at  this  instant  in  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  pioneers  do  still 
work  in  the  Indian  mines,  the  Jesuits  most  play 
the  pioneers,  and  mine  into  the  Spaniards*  purses ; 
and,  under  the  colour  of  a  ghostly  exhortation, 
contrive  the  greatest  exaction  that  ever  was  in  any 
realm. 

Thus  much,  in  answer  of  these  calumniations, 
I  have  thought  good  to  note  touching  the  present 
Rtate  of  England ;  which  state  is  such,  that  who- 
soever hath  been  an  architect  in  the  frame  thereof, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  virtues  of  our 
sovereign,  needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  work. 

III.  Of  the  proceedings  against  the  pretended 
Catholics,  whether  they  have  been  violent,  or 
moderate  and  necessary. 

I  find  her  maje8ty*s  proceedings  generally  to 
have  been  grounded  upon  two  principles:  the 
one, 

That  consciences  are  not  to  be  forced,  but  to  be 
won  and  reduced  by  the  force  of  truth,  by  the  aid 
of  time,  and  the  use  of  all  good  means  of  instruc- 
tion or  persuasion :  the  other. 

That  causes  of  conscience,  when  they  exceed 
tiieir  bounds,  and  prove  to  be  matter  of  faction, 
lose  their  nature;  and  that  sovereign  princes 
ought  distinctly  to  punish  the  practice  or  con- 
tempt, though  coloured  with  the  pretences  of  con- 
science and  religion. 

According  to  these  two  principles,  her  majesty, 
at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  utterly  disliking  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  had 
used  by  terror  and  rigour  to  seek  commandment 
over  men*8  faiths  and  consciences ;  although,  as 
a  prince  of  great  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  she 
suffered  but  the  exercise  of  one  religion,  yet  her 
proceedings  towards  the  Papists  were  with  great 
lenity,  expecting  the  good  effects  which  time 
migrht  work  in  them. 

And  therefore  her  majesty  revived  not  the  laws 
made  in  twenty^ghth,  and  thirty-fifth,  of  her 
father^s  r«^ign,  whereby  the  oath  of  supremacy 
might  have  been  offered  at  the  king's  pleasure  to 
any  subject,  though  he  kept  his  conscience  never 
fto  modestly  to  himself;  and  the  refusal  to  take 
the  wme  oath,  without  Ihrther  circumstance,  was 
iiude  treason:  but,  contrariwise,  her  majesty  not 


liking  to  make  windows  bio  nM«*s 
secret  thoughts,  except  the  abundaaes  of  thsa 
did  overflow  into  overt  and  tatpnm  sets  and  attr. 
malions,  tempered  her  law  so,  as  il  icstndnsth 
only  manifest  disobedience  in  impugning  and  im- 
peaching advisedly  and  ambitiously  her  majesty's 
supreme  power,  and  maintaining  and  extolling  t 
foreign  jurisdiction.  And  as  for  the  oatkt  it  was 
altered  by  her  majesty  into  a  more  gmlefml  form  | 
the  harshness  of  the  name  and  appellation  of 
supreme  head  was  removed ;  and  tlie  penally  of 
the  refusal  thereof  turned  into  a  disablement  Is 
take  any  promotion,  or  to  exereise  any  ehaigs; 
and  yet  that  with  a  liberty  of  being  iweirted 
therein,  if  any  man  shall  accept  thaieof  during 
his  life. 

But  after  many  yeara  toleration  of  a  multitude 
of  factious  Papists,  when  Pius  Quintus  bad  ex- 
communicated her  majesty,  and  the  bill  of  ex* 
communication  was  published  in  London,  whsis* 
by  her  majesty  vras  in  a  sort  proscribed,  and  all 
her  subjects  drawn  upon  pain  of  damnation  horn 
her  obedience;  and  that  thereupon,  as  upon  a 
principal  motive  or  preparative,  followed  the  n^ 
bellion  in  the  north;  yet,  notwithstanding,  be* 
cause  many  of  those  evil  humours  were  by  that 
rebellion  partly  purged,  and  that  she  tomd  at 
that  time  no  foreign  invasion,  and  much  less  the 
attempts  of  any  within  the  realm,  not  backed  by 
some  foreign  succoura  from  without;  she  eon- 
tented  herself  to  make  a  law  against  tiiat  speeid 
case  of  bringing  in,  or  publishing  of  bulls  or  the 
like  instruments ;  whereunto  was  added  a  prohi* 
bition,  not  upon  pain  of  treason,  but  of  an  infe* 
rior  degree  of  punishment,  against  bringing  in  of 
«« Agnus  Dei's,"  hallowed  l^ads,  and  sueh  other 
merchandise  of  Rome,  as  are  well  known  not  Is 
be  any  essential  part  of  the  Roman  religion,  but 
only  to  be  used  in  practice  as  love-tokens,  to  en- 
chant and  bewitch  the  people's  affections  fnm 
their  allegiance  to  their  natural  sovereign.  In  all 
other  points  her  majesty  eontimied  her  IbraMr 
lenity. 

But  when,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
reign,  she  had  discovered  in  the  King  of  Spain 
an  intention  to  invade  her  dominions,  and  that  a 
principal  point  of  the  plot  was  to  prepare  a  party 
within  the  realm  that  might  adhere  to  the  foreign 
er ;  and  that  the  seminaries  began  to  blossom  and 
to  send  forth  daily  priests  and  professed  men, 
who  should  by  vow,  taken  at  shrifl,  reconeile  hsr 
subjects  from  her  obedience;  yea,  and  bind  many 
of  them  to  attempt  against  her  majesty's  saend 
pereon;  and  that,  by  the  poison  they  spread,  ths 
humoure  of  most  Papists  wots  altered,  and  thai 
they  were  no  more  Papists  in  eustom,  but  Papisn 
in  treasonable  fhction :  then  were  there  new  laws 
made  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  shonld  sab> 
mil  themselves  to  reconcilements  or  rsnuneiatioDff 
of  obedience.  For  it  is  to  be  nndenlood,  that 
this  manner  of  reconcilement  in  confession,  is  of 
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te  tama  natara  and  operation  that  the  bull  itself 
waa  off  with  this  only  difference,  that  whereat 
the  ball  aaaoiled  the  anbjects  from  their  obedi- 
tnee  at  once«  the  other  doth  it  one  by  one.  And 
tharefore  it  is  both  more  secret,  and  more  insinu- 
ative  into  the  conscience,  being  joined  with  no 
Isaa  matter  than  an  absolution  from  mortal  sin. 
And  because  it  was  a  treason  carried  in  the 
doods,  and  in  wonderful  secrecy,  and  came  sel- 
dom  to  light;  and  that  there  was  no  presumption 
thereof  so  great  as  the  recusants  to  come  to  di- 
vine serrice,  becauae  it  was  set  down  by  their 
deeiees,  that  to  come  to  church  before  reconcile- 
flsentv  was  to  li?e  in  schism;  but  to  come  to 
diofeh  after  reconcilement,  was  absolutely  here- 
tical and  damnable:  therefore  there  were  added 
■ew  laws,  containing  a  punishment  pecuniary 
■gainst  the  recusants,  not  to  enforce  consciences, 
h«t  to  enfeeble  those  of  whom  it  rested  indifferent 
aad  ambiguoua,  whether  they  were  reconciled  or 
■el  For  there  is  no  doubt,  but  if  the  law  of  re- 
eaeancy,  which  ia  challenged  to  be  so  extreme 
aad  rigorous,  were  thus  qualified,  that  any  recu- 
■BBt  that  shall  yoluntarily  come  in  and  take  his 
eeth,  that  he  or  she  were  neyer  reconciled,  should 
iauaediately  be  discharged  of  the  penalty  and 
ftffliBitare  of  the  law ;  they  would  be  so  far  from 
liking  well  of  that  mitigation,  as  they  would  cry 
oot  it  was  made  to  entrap  them.  And  when,  not- 
withstanding all  this  provision,  this  poison  was 
dispersed  so  secretly,  as  that  there  were  no  means 
to  stay  it,  but  to  restrain  the  merchants  that 
bnaght  it  in;  then  was  there  lastly  added  a  law, 
whereby  such  seditious  priests  of  the  new  erec- 
tion were  exiled ;  and  those  that  were  at  that  time 
within  the  land  shipped  over,  and  so  commanded 
to  keep  hence  upon  pain  of  treason. 

Thb  hath  beeia  the  proceeding  with  that  sort, 
thongh  intermingled  not  only  with  sundry  ex- 
•mples  of  her  majesty^s  grace,  towards  such  as 
is  her  wisdom  she  knew  to  be  Papists  in  con< 
seieoee,  and  not  in  faction ;  but  also  with  an  eX' 
tnordinary  mitigation  towards  the  offenders  in 
the  highest  degree  convicted  by  law,  if  they 
wonld  proteat,  that  in  case  this  realm  should  be 
invaded  with  a  foreign  army,  by  the  pope's  au- 
thority, for  the  Catholic  cause,  as  they  term  it, 
they  would  take  part  with  her  majeaty,  and  not 
■dbeie  to  her  enemies. 

And  whereas  he  saith  no  prieat  dealt  in  matter 
of  state,  Ballard  only  excepted ;  it  appeareth  by 
the  leeoida  of  the  confession  of  the  said  Ballard, 
and  Bondry  other  priests,  that  all  priests  at  that 
tiaM  generally  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
invasion  then  intended,  and  afterwards  put  in 
not;  and  had  received  instructions  not  only  to 
HMWe  an  expectation  in  the  people  of  a  change, 
hnl  also  to  take  their  vowa  and  promises  in  shrift 
to  adhere  to  the  foreigner;  insomuch  that  one  of 
tlMir  principal  heads  vannted  himself  in  a  letter 
of  the  devieot  saying,  that  it  was  a  point  the 


counsel  of  England  would  never  dream  of,  who 
would  imagine  that  they  should  practise  with 
some  nobleman  to  make  him  head  of  their  fac- 
tion; whereas  they  took  a  course  only  to  deal 
with  the  people,  and  them  so  severally,  as  any 
one  apprehended  should  be  able  to  appeal  no 
more  than  himself,  except  the  priests,  who  he 
knew  would  reveal  nothing  that  was  uttered  in 
confession :  so  innocent  was  this  princely  priestly 
function,  which  this  man  taketh  to  be  but  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  and  thinketh  it  reason  it  should 
have  free  exercise  throughout  the  land. 

IV.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  to  what  causes  it  may  be  justly  as- 
signed. 

It  is  indeed  a  question,  which  those  that  look 
into  matters  of  state  do  well  know  to  fall  out  very 
often ;  though  this  libeller  seemeth  to  be  more 
ignorant  thereof,  whether  the  ambition  of  the  more 
mighty  state,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  less  mighty 
state,  is  to  be  charged  with  breach  of  amity. 
Hereof,  as  there  may  be  many  examples,  so  there 
is  one  so  proper  unto  the  present  matter  as  though 
it  were  many  years  since,  yet  it  seemeth  to  be  a 
parable  of  theae  times,  and,  namely,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Spain  and  England. 

The  states,  then,  which  answered  to  these  two 
now,  were  Macedon  and  Athens.  Consider, 
therefore,  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
Philips,  of  Macedon  and  Spain ;  he  of  Macedon 
aspired  to  the  monarchy  of  Greece,  as  he  of  Spain 
doth  of  Europe;  but  more  apparently  than  the 
first,  because  that  design  was  discovered  in  his 
father  Charlea  V.,  and  so  left  him  by  descent ; 
whereas  Philip  of  Macedon  was  the  first  of  the 
kings  of  that  nation  which  fixed  so  great  conceits 
in  his  breast.  The  course  which  this  King  of 
Macedon  held  was  not  so  much  by  great  armies 
and  invasions,  though  these  wanted  not  when  the 
case  required,  but  by  practice,  by  sowing  of  fac- 
tions in  states,  and  by  obliging  sundry  particular 
peraons  of  greatness.  The  state  of  opposition 
against  his  ambitioua  proceedings  was  only  the 
state  of  Athens,  as  now  is  the  state  of  England 
against  Spain.  For  Lacedemon  and  Thebea 
were  both  low,  as  France  ia  now ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  states  of  Greece  were,  in  power  and  terri- 
tories, far  inferior.  The  people  of  Athens  were 
exceedingly  affected  to  peace,  and  weary  of  ex- 
pense. But  the  point  which  I  chiefly  make  the 
comparison,  was  that  of  the  oratora,  which  were 
as  counsellors  to  a  popular  atate ;  such  as  were 
sharpest  sighted,  and  looked  deepest  into  the  pro- 
jects and  spreading  of  the  Macedonians,  doubting 
atill  that  the  fire,  after  it  licked  up  the  neighbour 
stattea,  and  made  itaelf  opportunity  to  pasa,  would 
at  last  take  hold  of  the  dominiona  of  Athena  with 
so  g^reat  advantages,  as  they  should  not  be  able  to 
remlBdy  it,  were  ever  charged  both  by  the  declara* 
tions  of  the  King  of  Macedon,  and  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  auch  Athenians  as  were  corrupted  U>  be  of 
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hiB  faction,  as  the  kindleis  of  troubles,  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  and  leagues :  but  as  that 
party  was  in  Athens  too  mighty,  so  as  it  discoun- 
tenanced the  true  counsels  of  the  orators,  and  so 
bred  the  ruin  of  that  state,  and  accomplished  the 
ends  of  that  Philip :  so  it  b  to  be  hoped  that  in  a 
monarchy,  where  there  are  commonly  better  in- 
telligences and  resolutions  than  in  a  popular  state, 
those  plots,  as  they  are  detected  already,  so  they 
will  be  resisted  and  made  frustrate. 

But  to  follow  the  libeller  in  his  own  course ; 
the  sum  of  that  which  he  delirereth  concerning 
the  imputation,  as  well  of  the  interruption  of  the 
amity  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  of 
Spain,  as  the  disturbance  of  the  general  peace  of 
Christendom,  unto  the  English  proceedings,  and 
not  to  the  ambitious  appetites  of  Spain,  may  be 
reduced  into  three  points. 

1.  Touching  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land towards  their  neighbour  states. 

2.  Touching  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land between  themselves. 

3.  Touching  the  articles  and  conditions  which 
it  pleaseth  him,  as  it  were  in  the  behalf  of  Eng- 
land, to  pen  and  propose  for  the  treating  and  con- 
cluding of  a  universal  peace. 

In  the  first  he  disco vereth  how  the  King  of 
Spain  never  offered  molestation,  neither  unto  the 
states  of  Italy,  upon  which  he  confineth  by 
Naples  and  Milan;  neither  unto  the  states  of 
Germany,  unto  whom  he  confineth  by  a  part  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  nor  unto  Por- 
tugal, till  it  was  devolved  to  him  in  title,  upon 
which  he  confineth  by  Spain ;  but  contrariwise, 
as  one  that  had  in  precious  regard  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  he  designed  from  the  beginning  to 
turn  his  whole  forces  upon  the  Turk.  Only  he 
confesseth,  that,  agrreeable  to  his  devotion,  which 
apprehended  as  well  the  purging  of  Christendom 
from  heresies,  as  the  enlarging  thereof  upon  the 
Infidels,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  succours  unto 
the  French  kings  against  the  Hugruenots,  espe- 
cially being  their  own  subjects :  whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  ••  England,'*  as  he  affirmeth,  **  hath 
not  only  sowed  troubles  and  dissensions  in 
France  and  Scotland,  the  one  their  neighbour 
upon  the  continent,  the  other  divided  only  by  the 
narrow  seas,  but  also  hath  actually  invaded  both 
kingdoms.  For,  as  for  the  matters  of  the  Low 
Countries,  they  belong  to  the  dealings  which  have 
passed  by  Spain." 

In  answer  whereof,  it  is  worthy  the  considera- 
tion how  it  pleased  God  in  that  king  to  cross  one 
passion  by  another ;  and,  namely,  that  passion 
which  might  have  proved  dangerous  unto  all 
Europe  which  was  his  ambition,  by  another 
which  was  only  hurtful  to  himself  and  his  own, 
which  was  wrath  and  indignation  towards  his 
subjects  of  the  Netherlands.  For  afler  that  he 
was  settled  in  his  kingdom,  and  freed  from  some 
Csar  of  the  Turk,  revolving  his  father's  design  in 


aspiring  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe,  catting  his 
eye  principally  upon  the  two  potent  kingdoms  of 
France  and  England;  and  remembering  how  kii 
father  had  once  promised  unto  himself  the  eott- 
quest  of  the  one ;  and  how  himself  by  marria|t 
had  lately  had  some  possession  of  the  other ;  awl 
seeing  that  diversity  of  religion  was  entered  iato 
both  these  realms;  and  that  France  was  fallsn 
unto  princes  weak,  and  in  minority ;  and  England 
unto  the  government  of  a  lady,  in  whom  he  did 
not  expect  that  policy  of  government,  magnani- 
mity, and  felicity,  which  since  he  hath  proved* 
concluded,  as  the  Spaniards  are  great  waiteit 
upon  time,  and  ground  their  plots  deep,  upon  two 
points;  the  one  to  profess  an  extraordinary pt» 
tronage  and  defence  of  the  Roman  religion,  makhsg 
account  thereby  to  have  factions  in  both  kinf- 
doms :  in  England,  a  faction  directly  against  tlis 
state ;  in  France,  a  faction  that  did  consent  indeed 
in  religion  with  the  king,  and  therefore  at  first 
show  should  seem  unproper  to  make  a  party  ibr 
a  foreigner.  But  he  foresaw  well  enough  that  ths 
King  of  France  should  be  forced,  to  the  end  to 
retain  peace  and  obedience,  to  yield  in  somo 
things  to  those  of  the  religion,  which  would  odf 
doubtedly  alienate  the  fiery  and  more  violent  sort 
of  Papists ;  which  preparation  in  the  people  added 
to  the  ambition  of  the  family  of  Guise,  which  bs 
nourished  for  an  instrument,  would  in  the  end 
make  a  party  for  him  against  the  state,  as  sines 
it  proved,  and  might  well  have  done  long  before, 
as  may  well  appear  by  the  mention  of  league  and 
associations,  which  is  above  twenty-five  yeait 
old  in  France. 

The  other  point  he  concluded  upon,  was,  that 
his  Low  Countries  was  the  aptest  place  both  for 
ports  and  shipping,  in  respect  of  England,  and 
for  situations  in  respect  of  France,  having  goodly 
frontier  towns  upon  that  realm,  and  joining  also 
upon  Grermany,  whereby  they  might  receive  in  at 
pleasure  any  forces  of  Almaigns,  to  annoy  and 
offend  either  kingdom.  The  impediment  was  the 
inclination  of  the  people,  which,  receiving  a  won- 
derful commodity  of  trades  out  of  both  realaSi 
especially  of  England;  and  having  been  ii 
ancient  league  and  confederacy  with  our  natioBf 
and  having  been  also  homagers  unto  France,  bs 
knew  would  be  in  no  wise  disposed  to  eithtt 
war :  whereupon  he  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  a 
martial  government,  like  unto  that  which  he  had 
established  in  Naples  and  Milan;  upon  whiflli 
suppression  of  their  liberties  ensued  the  defeetioa 
of  those  provinces.  And  about  the  same  time  tho 
reformed  religion  found  entrance  in  the  sum 
countries;  so  as  the  king,  inflamed  with  thoio- 
sistance  he  found  in  the  first  part  of  his  plots,  and 
also  because  he  might  not  dispense  with  his  other 
principle  in  yielding  to  any  toleration  of  religioBt 
and  withal  expecting  a  shorter  work  of  it  than  bs 
found,  became  passionately  bent  to  reconqosi 
those  countries ;  wherein  he  hath  consumed  infi 
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nile  tiessore  ana  forces.  And  this  is  the  true 
OMU^  if  a  man  will  look  into  it,  that  hath  made 
the  King  of  Spain  so  good  a  neighboar ;  namely, 
that  ha  was  so  entangled  with  the  wars  of  the 
Low  Coantrias  as  he  could  not  intend  any  other 
eamprise.  Besides,  in  enterprising  upon  Italy,  he 
doublad  first  the  displeasure  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
with  whom  he  meant  to  run  a  course  of  straight 
ooojvnation ;  also  he  doubted  it  might  invite  the 
TViik  to  return.  And  for  Germany,  he  had  a 
opleof  his  father,  who,  when  he  had  an- 
l  unto  the  dominions  which  he  now  possess- 
flCht  the  empire  of  Almaign,  ne?erthele8S  sunk  in 
that  enterprise;  whereby  he  preceived  that  the 
MtioD  was  of  too  strong  a  composition  for  him  to 
deal  withal :  though  not  long  since,  by  practice, 
he  eoald  ha?e  been  contented  to  snatch  up  in  the 
Ent  the  country  of  Embden.  For  Portugal, 
fimt,  the  kings  thereof  were  good  sons  to  the  see 
of  Rome ;  next,  he  had  no  colour  of  quarrel  or  pre- 
fenee;  thirdly, they  were  officious  unto  him:  yet, 
if  yon  will  belieye  the  Grenoese,  who  otherwise 
wiileth  much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  itseemeth  he  had  a  good  mind  to 
malDB  himself  a  way  into  that  kingdom,  seeing  that, 
Ibrtfaat  purpose,  as  he  reporteth,  he  did  artificially 
nourish  the  young  King  Sebastian  in  the  voyage 
of  Afiie,  expecting  that  overthrow  which  followed. 

As  for  his  intention  to  war  upon  the  infidels 
and  Tnrks,  it  maketh  me  think  what  Francis 
Ouloeiardine,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  speaketh 
of  hie  great-grandfiither,  making  a  judgment  of 
Um  as  historiographers  use ;  that  he  did  always 
meek  and  veil  his  appetites  with  a  demonstration 
of  aderout  and  holy  intention  to  the  advancement 
of  the  church  and  tiie  public  good.  His  father, 
alaoy  when  he  received  advertisement  of  the  tak- 
ing of  the  French  king,  prohibited  all  ringings, 
aad  bonfires,  and  other  tokens  of  Joy ;  and  said, 
tfaooe  were  to  be  reserved  for  victories  upon  infi- 
on  whom  he  meant  never  to  war.  Many  a 
t  hath  the  Bishop  of  Rome  granted  to  him 
and  Ids  predecessors  upon  that  colour,  which 
all  lunre  been  spent  upon  the  effusion  of  Christian 
Uood :  and  now  this  year  the  levies  of  Germans, 
wMdi  should  have  been  made  underhand  for 
Franee,  were  coloured  with  the  pretence  of  war 
open  the  Turk :  which  the  princes  of  Germany 
deaeiying,  not  only  break  the  levies,  but  threaten- 
ed the  commissioners  to  hang  the  next  that  should 
ofler  the  like  abuse ;  so  that  this  form  of  dissem- 
bling is  familiar,  and,  as  it  were,  hereditary  to  the 
King  of  Spain. 

Aind  as  for  his  succours  given  to  the  French 
king  against  the  Protestants,  he  could  not  choose 
iMt  aeeompany  the  pernicious  counsels  which 
atill  he  gave  to  the  French  kings,  of  breaking 
dieir  edicts,  and  admitting  of  no  pacification,  but 
pmaoing  their  subjects  with  mortal  war,  with 
aome  offer  of  aids;  which  having  promised,  he 
eonld  not  bat  in  some  small  degree  perform: 

VouIL— .^ 


whereby  also  the  subject  of  France,  name.y,  tlie 
violent  Papist,  was  inured  to  depend  upon  Spain. 
And  so  much  for  the  King  of  Spain's  proceeding 
towards  other  states. 

Now  for  ours:  and  first  touching  the  point 
wherein  he  chargeth  us  to  be  the  authors  of 
troubles  in  Scotland  and  France ;  it  will  appear 
to  any  that  have  been  well  informed  of  the  me- 
moirs of  these  affairs,  that  the  troubles  of  those 
kingdoms  were  indeed  chiefly  kindled  by  one  and 
the  same  family  of  the  Guise :  a  family,  as  was 
partly  touched  before,  as  particularly  devoted  now 
for  many  years  together  to  Spain,  as  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  is.  This  house  of  Guise,  having  of 
late  years  extraordinarily  flourished  in  the  emi- 
nent virtue  of  a  few  persons,  whose  ambition, 
nevertheless,  was  nothing  inferior  to  their  virtue ; 
but  being  of  a  house,  notwithstanding,  which  the 
princes  of  the  blood  of  France  reckoned  but  as 
strangers,  aspired  to  a  greatness  more  than  civil 
and  proportionable  to  their  cause,  wheresoever 
they  had  authority ;  and,  accordingly,  under  con- 
sanguinity and  religion,  they  brought  into  Scot- 
land in  the  year  1559,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  and  queen,  French  forces  in  great  numbers; 
whereupon  the  ancient  nobility  of  that  realm, 
seeing  the  imminent  danger  of  reducing  that  king- 
dom under  the  tyranny  of  strangers,  did  pray,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  intelligence  between  the  two 
crowns,  her  majesty's  neighbourly  forces.  And 
so  it  is  true,  that  the  action  being  very  just  and 
honourable,  her  majesty  undertook  it,  expelled  the 
strangers,  and  restored  the  nobility  to  their  de- 
grees, and  the  state  to  peace. 

After,  when  certain  noblemen  of  Scotland  of 
the  same  faction  of  Guise  had,  during  the  minori- 
ty of  the  king,  possessed  themselves  of  his  person, 
to  the  end  to  abuse  his  authority  many  ways:  and, 
namely,  to  make  a  breach  between  Scotland  and 
England ;  her  majesty*s  forces  were  again,  in  the 
year  1583,  by  the  king's  best  and  truest  servants 
sought  and  required :  and  with  the  forces  of  her 
majesty  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  be  possessed  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  principal  part  of  that 
kingdom ;  which,  nevertheless,  her  majesty  incon- 
tinently with  all  honour  and  sincerity  restored, 
after  she  had  put  the  king  into  good  and  faithful 
hands ;  and  so,  ever  since,  in  all  the  occasions  of 
intestine  troubles,  whereunto  (hat  nation  hath 
been  ever  subject,  she  hath  performed  unto  the 
king  all  possible  good  offices,  and  such  as  be  doth 
with  all  good  affection  acknowledge. 

The  same  house  of  Guise,  under  colour  of  alli- 
ance, during  the  rtign  of  Francis  the  Secono,  and 
by  the  support  and  practice  of  the  queen-mother ; 
who,  desiring  to  retain  the  regency  under  her  own 
hands  during  the  minority  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
used  those  of  Guise  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  obtained  also  great  authority 
in  the  kingdom  of  Franco:  whereupon,  having 
raised  and  moved  eivil  wars  under  pretence  of 
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neligion,  but,  indeed,  to  enfeeble  and  depress  the 
ancient  nobility  of  that  realm ;  the  contrary  part, 
bein^  compoanded  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the 
greatest  ofiicers  of  the  crown,  opposed  themselves 
only  against  their  insolency;  and  to  their  aids 
called  in  her  majesty's  forces,  giving  them  for 
security  the  town  of  Newhaven:  which,  never^ 
tlieiess,  when  as  afterwards,  having,  by  the  repu- 
tation of  her  majesty's  confederation,  made  their 
peace  in  effect  as  they  would  themselves,  they 
would,  without  observing  any  conditions  that  had 
passed,  have  had  it  back  again ;  then,  indeed,  it 
was  held  by  force,  and  so  had  been  long,  but  for 
the  great  mortality  which  it  pleased  God  to  send 
amongst  our  men.  After  which  time,  so  far  was 
her  majesty  from  seeking  to  sow  or  kindle  new 
troubles,  as  continually,  by  the  solicitation  of  her 
ambassadors,  she  still  persuaded  the  kings,  both 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  to  keep  and  observe 
their  edicts  of  pacification,  and  to  preserve  their 
authority  by  the  anion  of  their  subjects ;  which 
counsel,  if  it  had  been  as  happily  followed  as  it 
was  prudently  and  sincerely  given,  France  had 
been  at  this  day  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  which 
is  now  a  theatre  of  misery :  and  now,  in  the  end, 
after  that  the  ambitious  practices  of  the  same  house 
of  Guise  had  grown  to  that  ripeness,  that,  gather^ 
ing  farther  strength  upon  the  weakness  and  mis- 
government  of  the  said  King  Henry  III.,  he  was 
fain  to  execute  the  Duke  of  Guise  without  cere- 
mony, at  Blois.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  so  many 
men  were  embarked  and  engaged  in  that  con- 
spiracy, as  the  flame  thereof  was  nothing  as- 
suaged ;  but,  contrariwise,  that  King  Henry  grew 
distressed,  so  as  he  was  enforced  to  implore  the 
succours  of  England  from  her  majesty,  though 
no  way  interested  in  that  quarrel,  nor  any  way 
obliged  for  any  good  offices  she  had  received  of 
that  king,  yet  she  accorded  to  the  same :  before 
the  arrival  of  which  forces,  the  king  being,  by  a 
sacrilegious  Jacobine,  murdered  in  his  camp,  near 
Paris,  yet  they  went  on,  and  came  in  good  time 
for  the  assisunce  of  the  king  which  now  reigneth ; 
the  justice  of  whose  quarrel,  together  with  the 
long  continued  amity  and  good  intelligence  which 
her  majesty  had  with  him,  hath  moved  her 
majesty,  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  with  great 
aids ;  and  yet  she  never,  by  any  demand,  urged 
upon  him  the  putting  into  her  hands  of  any  town 
or  place :  so  as,  upon  this  that  hath  been  said,  let 
the  reader  judge,  whether  hath  been  the  more  just 
and  honourable  proceeding,  and  the  more  free 
from  ambition  and  passion  towards  other  states ; 
that  of  Spain,  or  that  of  England.  Now  let 
us  examine  the  proceedings  reciprocal  between 
themselves. 

Her  majesty,  at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  found 
her  realm  entangled  with  the  wars  of  France  and 
Scotland,  her  nearest  qfighbours;  which  wars 
were  grounded  only  upon  the  Spaniard's  quarrel ; 
bat  in  the  pursuit  of  them  had  lost  England,  the 


town  of  Calais:  which,  firom  the  twen^'fint  of 
King  Edward  lU.,  had  been  posaossed  by  th« 
kings  of  England.  There  was  a  meetiiig  astf 
Bourdeaux,  towards  the  end  of  Qneen  llaij*! 
reigrn,  between  the  commissioiieiv  of  FnMi 
Spain,  and  England,  and  soma  overture  of  pesos  . 
was  made ;  but  broke  off  upon  the  aniole  of  tht 
restitution  of  Calais.  After  Queen  Bf  aiy's  death* 
the  King  of  Spain,  thinking  himself  diaefaaifsd 
of  that  difficulty,  though  in  honour  he  was  oo  kos 
bound  to  it  than  before,  renewed  the  like  tras^t 
wherein  her  majesty  concurred :  so  as  the  oobp 
missioners  for  the  said  princes  met  at  Chaaleai 
Cambraissi,  near  Cambray.  In  the  prooeediqgi 
of  which  treaty,  it  ia  truct  that  at  the  first  tht 
commissioners  of  Spain,  for  form  and  in  deoMMi* 
stration  only,  pretended  to  stand  firm  npon  tht 
demand  of  Calais :  but  it  was  discerned,  indssdt 
that  the  king'a  meaning  was,  after  some  oereno* 
nies  and  prefunctory  insisting  thereupon,  to  grow 
apart  to  a  peace  with  the  French,  esccluding  hm 
majesty,  and  so  to  leave  her  to  make  her  own 
peace,  after  her  people  had  made  bis  wars. 
Which  covert  dealing  being  politicly  looked  into» 
her  majesty  had  reason,  being  newly  invested  in 
her  kingdom,  and,  of  her  own  inclination,  being 
affected  to  peace,  to  conclude  the  aame  vrith  sooli 
conditions  as  she  might:  and  yet  the  King  of 
Spain  in  his  dissimulation  had  so  much  advantage 
as  she  was  fain  to  do  it  in  a  treaty  apart  with  tht 
French ;  whereby,  to  one  that  is  not  informed  of 
the  counsels  and  treaties  of  state,  as  they  passsdf 
it  should  seem  to  be  a  voluntary  agreement  of  Imt 
majesty,  whereto  the  King  of  Spain  would  not  bt 
party:  whereas,  indeed,  he  left  her  no  other 
choice;  and  thia  was  the  first  assay  or  eamstt 
penny  of  that  king^s  good  affection  to  her  majesty. 
About  the  same  time,  when  the  king  wat 
solicited  to  renew  such  treaties  and  leagues  as 
had  passed  between  the  two  crowns  of  Spain  and 
England,  by  the  Lord  Cobham,  sent  unto  him,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  death  of  Queen  Haiyi 
and  after warda  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  auooessively  ambasoadon 
reaident  in  his  Low  Countries;  who  had  order 
divers  times,  during  their  chsrge,  to  make  over* 
tares  thereof,  both  under  the  king,  and  certoln 
principal  persons  about  him;  and,  lastly,  thoss 
former  motions  taking  no  effect,  by  Viseounl 
Montacute  and  Sir  Thomaa  Chamberlain,  seal 
into  Spain  in  the  year  1560;  no  other  answtt 
could  be  had  or  obtained  of  the  king,  bnt  that  tht 
treaties  did  stand  in  as  good  force  to  aU  intanii 
as  new  ratifications  could  make  them.  An 
answer  strange  at  that  time,  but  very  confimnaUt 
to  hia  proceedings  since:  which  belike  even  thoa 
were  closely  smothered  in  his  own  brsaat.  Fot 
had  he  not  at  that  time  had  some  hidden  alienation 
of  mind,  and  deaign  of  an  enemy  towards  hm 
majesty,  so  wise  a  Idng  could  not  be  ignonntp 
that  the  renewing  and  ratifying  of  trealkn  bolwtsn 
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mnd  statas,  do  add  great  life  and  force, 
kolh  af  aaaonnee  to  the  parties  themseWeii,  and 
I  and  reputation  to  the  world  besides ; 
haTe,  for  that  cause,  been  eommonlj  and 

rily  ased  and  practised. 
In  the  message  of  Viscount  Montacute,  it  was 
ako  eontained,  that  he  should  crare  the  king's 
•smael  and  assistance,  according  to  amity  and 
fsod  intelligence,  upon  a  discoTery  of  certain 
pernicious  plots  of  the  house  of  Guise,  to  annoy 
'  tfaia  raalm  by  the  way  of  Scotland :  w hereunto 
the  king's  answer  waa  so  dark  and  so  cold,  that 
■olhing  could  be  made  of  it,  till  he  had  made  an 
aiposition  of  it  himself  by  effects,  in  the  express 
leaiiaint  of  munition  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Low 
Comitries,  unto  the  siege  of  Leith ;  because  our 
■ation  was  to  have  supply  thereof  from  thence. 
Boas  In  all  the  negotiations  that  passed  with  that 
klag,  atill  her  majesty  received  no  satisfaction, 
but  more  and  more  suspicious  and  bad  tokens  of 
evil  affection. 

Soon  after,  when  upon  that  project,  which  was 
diaeloaed  before  the  king  had  resolved  to  disanul 
tiia  liberties  and  privileges  unto  his  subjects  of 
the  Netherlands  anciently  belonging;  and  to 
tatabliah  amongst  them  a  martial  government, 
wUch  the  people,  being  very  wealthy,  and 
inhabiting  towns  very  strong  and  defensible  by 
fortifieations  both  of  nature  and  the  hand,  could 
not  endure,  there  followed  the  defection  and  revolt 
of  Ifaoae  countries.  In  which  action,  being  the 
fiwteat  of  all  those  which  have  passed  between 
Spain  and  England,  the  proceeding  of  her  majesty 
hatk  been  so  just,  and  mingled  with  so  many 
howmrable  regards,  as  nothing  doth  so  much 
elaar  and  acquit  her  majesty,  not  only  from 
paaaion,  but  also  from  all  dishonourable  policy. 
For,  first,  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  she 
did  iflipart  unto  him  faithful  and  sincere  advice 
of  the  course  that  was  to  be  taken  for  the  quieting 
and  appeasing  them ;  and  expressly  forewarned 
both  himself  and  such  as  were  in  principal  charge 
Id  those  countries,  during  the  ware,  of  the  danger 
Kke  to  ensue,  if  be  held  so  heavy  a  hand  over  that 
people ;  lest  they  should  cast  themselves  into  the 
ansa  of  a  stranger.  But  finding  the  king's  mind 
so  flsuleerated  as  he  rejected  all  counsel  that 
tended  to  mild  and  gracious  proceeding,  her 
majesty,  nevertheless,  gave  not  over  her  honour- 
aUa  raaolution,  which  waa,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  reduce  and  reconcile  those  countries  onto  the 
obadienee  of  their  natural  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Spain;  and  if  that  might  not  be,  yet  to  preserve 
Umb  from  alienating  themselves  to  a  foreign  lord, 
aa,  namely,  unto  the  French,  with  whom  they 
■ndi  treated ;  and  amongst  whom  the  enterprise 
of  Flanders  was  ever  propounded  as  a  mean  to 
inila  their  own  civil  diasensions,  but  patiently 
temporiaing,  expected  the  good  effect  which  time 
might  breed.  And  whenaoever  the  states  grew 
into  aztremitiea  of  deapair,  and  thereby  ready  to 


embrace  the  offer  of  any  foreigner,  then  would  h» 
majesty  yield  tliem  some  relief  of  money,  or 
permit  some  supply  of  forces  to  go  over  unto 
them ;  to  the  end,  to  interrupt  such  violent  reso- 
lution :  and  atill  continued  to  meditate  unto  the 
king  some  just  and  honourable  capitulations  of 
grace  and  accord,  such  as  whereby  always  should 
have  been  preserved  unto  him  such  interest  and 
authority  as  he,  in  justice,  could  claim,  or  a  prince 
moderately  minded  would  seek  to  have.  And 
this  course  she  held  interchangeably,  seeking  to 
mitigate  the  wrath  of  the  king,  and  the  despair 
of  the  countries,  till  such  time  as  after  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  into  whose  hands,  accord- 
ing to  her  majesty's  prediction,  but  against  her 
good  liking,  they  had  put  themselves,  the  enemy 
pressing  them,  the  United  Provinces  were  re- 
ceived into  her  majesty's  protection :  which  was 
after  such  time,  as  the  King  of  Spain  had  dis- 
covered himself,  not  only  an  implacable  lord  to 
them,  but  also  a  professed  enemy  unto  her 
majesty;  having  actually  invaded  Ireland,  and 
designed  the  invasion  of  England.  For  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  the  like  offers,  which  were  then 
made  unto  her  majesty,  had  been  made  to  her 
long  before :  but  as  long  as  her  majesty  conceived 
any  hope,  either  of  making  their  peace,  or  enter- 
taining her  own  with  S^pain,  she  would  never 
hearken  thereunto.  And  yet  now,  even  at  last, 
her  majesty  retained  a  singular  and  evident  proof 
to  the  world,  of  her  justice  and  moderation,  in 
that  she  refused  the  inheritance  and  sovereignty 
of  those  goodly  provinces;  which,  by  the  states, 
with  much  instance,  was  pressed  upon  her;  and 
being  accepted,  would  have  wrought  greater  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction,  both  to  her  people  and 
theire,  being  countries  for  the  site,  wealth,  com- 
modity of  traffic,  affection  to  our  nation,  obedience 
of  the  subjects,  well  used,  most  convenient  to 
have  been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
with  all  one  charge,  danger,  and  offence  of  Spain ; 
only  took  upon  her  the  defence  and  protection  of 
their  liberties ;  which  liberties  and  privileges  are 
of  that  nature,  as  they  may  justly  esteem  them- 
selves but  conditional  subjects  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  more  justly  than  Arragon :  and  may  make 
her  majesty  as  justly  esteem  the  ancient  confede- 
racies and  treaties  with  Burgundy  to  be  of  force 
rather  with  the  people  and  nation,  than  with  the 
line  of  the  duke ;  because  it  was  never  an  absolute 
monarchy.  So  as,  to  sum  up  her  majesty's  pro- 
ceedings in  this  great  action,  they  have  but  Uiis, 
that  they  have  sought  first,  to  restore. them  tii 
Spain,  then  to  keep  them  from  strengen,  and 
never  to  purehase  them  to  herself. 

But  during  all  that  time,  the  King  of  Spain 
kept  one  tenor  in  his  proceedings  towards  bet 
majesty,  breaking  forth  more  and  more  into  in- 
juries and  contempts:  he^  subjects  trading  into 
Spain  have  been  many  of  them  burned ;  some  cast 
into  the  galleya ;  othere  have  died  in  prison,  with- 
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imt  any  other  crimes  coxnmitted,  but  upon  quarrels 
picked  upon  them  for  their  relig^ion  here  at  home. 
Her  merchants,  at  the  sack  of  Antwerp,  were 
di?ers  of  them  spoiled  and  put  to  their  ransoms, 
though  they  could  not  he  charged  with  any  par- 
taking; neither,  upon  the  complaint  of  Doctor 
Wilson  and  Sir  Rdward  Horsey,  could  any  redress 
be  had.  A  general  arrest  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva  of  Englishmen's  both  goods  and  persons, 
upon  pretence  that  certain  ships,  stayed  in  this 
realm,  laden  with  goods  and  money  of  certain 
merchants  of  Genoa,  belonged  to  that  king :  which 
money  and  goods  was  afterwards,  to  the  uttermost 
▼alue,  restored  and  paid  back ;  whereas  our  men 
were  far  from  receiving  the  like  justice  on  their 
side.  Dr.  Man,  her  majesty's  ambassador,  re- 
ceived, during  his  legation,  sundry  indignities ; 
himself  being  removed  out  of  Madrid,  and  lodged 
in  a  village,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  use  the 
ambassadora  of  Moors:  his  son  and  steward 
forced  to  assist  at  a  mass  with  tapera  in  their 
hands;  besides  sundry  other  contumelies  and 
reproaches.  But  the  spoiling  or  damnifying  of  a 
merchant,  vexation  of  a  common  subject,  dishonour 
of  an  ambassador,  were  rether  but  demonstrations 
of  ill  disposition,  than  effects,  if  they  be  compared 
with  actions  of  state,  wherein  he  and  his  ministere 
have  sought  the  overthrow  of  this  government. 
As  in  the  year  1569,  when  the  rebellion  in  the 
north  part  of  England  brake  forth ;  who  but  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  then  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  Don  Guerres  of  Espes,  then 
his  ambassador  lieger  here,  were  discovered  to  be 
chief  instruments  and  practisers;  having  com  plot- 
ted with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  same  time,  as 
was  proved  at  the  same  duke's  condemnation,  that 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  should  have  land- 
ed at  Harwich,  in  aid  of  that  part,  which  the  said 
duke  had  made  within  the  realm,  and  the  said 
duke  having  spent  and  employed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  crowns  in  that  preparation. 

Not  contented  thus  to  have  consorted  and  as- 
sisted her  majesty's  rebels  in  England,  he  procured 
a  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  arming  and  sending  thither 
in  the  year  1579  an  arch-rebel  of  that  country, 
James  Fitz-Morrice,  which  before  was  fled.  And, 
truly  to  speak,  the  whole  course  of  molestation, 
which  her  majesty  hath  received  in  that  realm  by 
the  rising  and  keeping  on  of  the  Irish,  hath  been 
nourished  and  fomented  from  Spain ;  but  after- 
wards most  apparently,  in  the  year  1580,  he  in- 
vaded the  same  Ireland  with  Spanish  forces,  under 
an  Italian  colonel,  by  name  San  Josepho,  being 
but  the  foremnnera  of  a  greater  power :  which  by 
treaty  between  him  and  the  pope  should  have 
followed,  but  that,  by  the  speedy  defeat  of  those 
foimer,  they  were  discouraged  to  pursue  the 
action:  which  invasion  was  proved  to  be  done  by 
the  king's  own  ordere,  both  by  the  lettera  of 
Secretary  Escovedo  and  of  Guerres  to  the  king; 
and  also  by  divers  other  letters,  wherein  the  par^ 


ticular  conferences  were  set  down  eonoenuBf 
this  enterprise  between  Cardinal  Riario,  the  pope's 
legate,  and  the  king's  deputy  in  Spaiut  toaehing 
the  general,  the  number  of  men,  the  oontributi«i 
of  money,  and  the  manner  of  the  prosecntiDg  ef 
the  action,  and  by  the  confession  of  some  of  the 
chiefest  of  those  that  were  taken  prisoners  at  the 
fort :  which  act  being  an  act  of  apparent  hostilitjTi 
added  unto  all  the  injuries  aforesaid,  and  aeeon- 
panied  with  a  continual  receipt,  comfort,  and  eoni^ 
tenance,  by  audiences,  pensions,  and  employ- 
ments, which  he  gave  to  traiion  and  fugitives, 
both  English  and  Irish ;  as  Westmoreland,  Paget, 
Englefield,  Baltinglass,  and  numben  of  othen; 
did  su£Sciently  justify  and  warrant  that  puisiut 
of  revenge,  which,  either  in  the  spoil  of  Carthagett 
and  San  Domingo  in  the  Indies,  by  Mr.  Drake,  or 
in  the  undertaking  the  protection  of  the  Low 
Countries,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  seat 
over,  afterwards  followed.  For  before  that  time 
her  majesty,  though  she  stood  upon  her  guard  ia 
respect  of  the  just  cause  of  jealousy,  which  the 
sundry  injuries  of  that  king  gave  her;  yet  bsd 
entered  into  no  offensive  action  against  him.  For 
both  the  voluntary  forces  which  Don  Antonio 
had  collected  in  this  realm,  were  by  express  com- 
mandment restrained,  and  offer  was  made  of  resti- 
tution to  the  Spanish  ambassador  of  such  treasure 
as  had  been  brought  into  this  realm,  upon  proof 
that  it  had  been  taken  by  wrong;  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  was,  as  much  as  could  stand  with 
the  near  treaty  of  a  marriage  which  then  wss 
very  forward  between  her  majesty  and  the  said 
duke,  diverted  from  the  enterprise  of  Flanders. 

But  to  conclude  this  point:  when  tKat,soais 
yeare  after,  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  this  land, 
intended  long  before,  but  through  many  crosses 
and  impediments,  which  the  King  of  Spain  found 
in  his  plots,  deferred,  was  in  the  year  1588  a»* 
tempted;  her  majesty,  not  forgetting  her  own 
nature,  was  content  at  the  same  instant  to  treat 
of  a  peace;  not  ignorantly,  as  a  prince  that  knew 
not  in  what  forwardness  his  preparations  were, 
for  she  had  discovered  them  long  before,  nor  fear- 
fully,.as  may  appear  by  the  articles  whereopoB 
her  majesty  in  that  treaty  stood,  which  were  not 
the  demands  of  a  prince  afraid ;  but  only  to  spare 
the  shedding  of  Christian  blood,  and  to  show  her 
constant  desire  to  make  her  reign  renownedf 
rather  by  peace  than  victories :  which  peace  waft 
on  her  part  treated  sincerely,  but  on  his  part,  as  it 
should  seem,  was  but  an  abuse;  thinking  thereby 
to  have  taken  us  more  unprovided :  so  that  ths 
Duke  of  Parma,  not  liking  to  be  used  as  an  instm* 
ment  in  such  a  case,  in  regard  of  his  particobr 
honour,  would  sometimes  in  treating  interlace, 
that  the  king  his  master  meant  to  make  his  peMO 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Let  it  then  be  tried, 
upon  an  indifferent  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
England  and  Spain,  who  it  is  that  fisheth  in 
troubled  waters,  and  hath  disturbed  the  peace  of 
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duristendoDi,  and  hitk  written  and  deacribed  all 
hia  plota  in  blood. 

lliere  follow  the  articlea  of  a  uniTeraal  peace, 
whieh  the  libeller*  aa  a  commissioner  for  the  es- 
tate of  England,  hath  propounded,  and  are  these : 

First,  that  the  King  of  Spain  should  recall  such 
fbieea,  as,  of  great  compassion  to  the  natural 
people  of  France,  he  hath  sent  thither  to  defend 
them  against  a  relapsed  Huguenot. 

Secondly,  that  he  suffer  his  rebels  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  quietly  to  possess  the  places  they 
hold,  and  to  take  unto  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
Low  Gonntriea  also ;  conditionally,  that  the  Eng^ 
Ikh  may  still  keep  the  possession  of  such  port 
towns  as  they  have,  and  hare  some  half  a  dozen 
man  annexed  unto  them. 

Thirdly,  that  the  English  royers  might  peace- 
ably go  to  his  Indies,  and  there  take  away  his 
tBBMnre  and  his  Indies  also. 

And  these  articlea  being  accorded,  he  saith, 
■Ight  follow  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
•twiding,  as  he  calleth  it  in  a  scurrile  and  pro- 
taao  mockeiy  of  the  peace  which  Christians 
iB|oy  with  God,  by  the  atonement  which  is  made 
by  die  blood  of  Christ,  whereof  the  apostle  saith 
thftt  it  passeth  all  understanding.  But  these  his 
aitieles  are  sure  mistaken,  and  indeed  corrected 
ana  briefly  these : 

1*  That  the  King  of  France  be  not  impeached 
iandneinghta  rebels  to  obedience. 

8.  That  the  Netherlands  be  suffered  to  enjoy 
iMr  ancient  libertiea  and  priyileges,  and  so  forces 
of  strangera  to  be  withdrawn,  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

8.  That  all  nations  may  trade  into  the  East  and 
Woot  Indies ;  yea,  discoyer  and  occupy  such  parts 
at  the  Spaniard  doth  not  actually  possess,  and  are 
not  under  civil  goremment,  notwithstanding  any 
donation  of  the  pope. 

▼•  Of  the  cunning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation 
of  hismalicioua  inyectives  against  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  state,  with  pretence  of  taxing 
only  the  actions  of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 
leannot  rightly  call  this  point  cunning  in  the 
libeller,  but  rather  good  will  to  be  cunning, 
withont  akill  indeed  of  judgment :  for  finding  that 
It  hadi  been  the  usual  and  ready  practice  of  sedi- 
tiooo  subjects  to  plant  and  bend  their  iuTectiTes 
■■d  elamooTS,  not  against  the  sorereigns  them- 
•elTos,  but  against  some  such  as  had  grace  with 
tlMm  and  authority  under  them,  he  put  in  ure  his 
leaning  in  a  wrong  and  unproper  case.  For  this 
hatti  flome  appearance  to  coyer  undutiful  invec- 
ttvaoy  when  it  ia  used  against  favourites  or  new 
■patorti,  and  audden-risen  counsellors ;  but  when 
it  dian  be  practised  against  one  that  hath  been 
eomaellor  before  her  majesty's  time,  and  hath 
eoBtioaed  longer  connaellor  than  any  other  coun- 
sellor In  Europe ;  one  that  must  needs  haye  been 
great  if  it  were  hot  by  anrriying  alone,  though  ho 


had  no  other  excellency ;  one  that  hath  passed  the 
degrees  of  honour  with  great  travel  and  long  time* 
which  quencheth  always  envy,  except  it  be  joined 
with  extreme  malice;  then  it  appeareth  mani- 
festly to  be  but  a  brick  wall  at  tennis,  to  make  the 
defamation  and  hatred  rebound  from  the  counsel- 
lor upon  the  prince.  And  assuredly  they  be  very 
simple  to  think  to  abuse  the  world  with  those 
shifts ;  since  every  child  can  toll  the  fable,  that 
the  wolfs  malice  was  not  to  the  shepherd,  but  to 
his  dog.  It  is  true,  that  these  men  have  altered 
their  tune  twice  or  thrice :  when  the  match  was 
in  treating  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  they  spake 
honey  as  to  her  majesty ;  all  the  gall  was  uttered 
against  the  Earl  of  Leicester :  but  when  they  had 
gotten  heart  upon  expectation  of  the  invasion, 
they  changed  style,  and  disclosed  all  the  venom 
in  the  world  immediately  against  her  majesty : 
what  new  hope  hath  made  them  return  to  their 
Sinon's  note,  in  teaching  Troy  how  to  save  itself, 
I  cannot  tell.  But  in  the  mean  time  they  do  his 
lordship  much  honour :  for  the  more  despitefully 
they  inveigh  against  his  lordship,  the  more  reason 
hath  her  majesty  to  trust  him,  and  the  realm  to 
honour  him.  It  was  wont  to  be  a  token  of  scarce 
a  good  liegeman  when  the  enemy  spoiled  the 
country,  and  left  any  particular  men's  houses  or 
fields  un wasted. 

VI.  Certain  true  general  notes  upon  the  actions 
of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

But  above  all  the  rest,  it  is  a  strange  fancy  in 
the  libeller  that  he  maketh  his  lordship  to  be 
the  «« primum  mobile"  in  every  action  without 
distinction ;  that  to  him  her  majesty  is  account- 
ant of  her  resolutions ;  that  to  him  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  both 
men  of  great  power,  and  of  great  wit  and  under- 
standing, were  but  as  instruments :  whereas  it  is 
well  known,  that  as  to  her  majesty,  there  was 
never  a  counsellor  of  his  lordship's  long  con- 
tinuance that  was  so  appliable  to  her  majesty's 
princely  resolutions ;  endeavouring  always,  after 
faithful  propositions  and  remonstrances,  and  these 
in  the  best  words,  and  the  most  grateful  manner, 
to  rest  upon  such  conclusions,  as  her  majesty  in 
her  own  wisdom  determineth,  and  them  to  execute 
to  the  best :  so  far  hath  he  been  from  contestation, 
or  drawing  her  majesty  into  any  his  own  courses. 
And  as  for  the  forenamed  counsellors  and  others, 
with  whom  his  lordship  had  consorted  in  her 
majesty's  service,  it  is  rather  true  that  his  lord- 
ship, out  of  the  greatness  of  his  experience  and 
wisdom,  and  out  of  the  coldness  of  his  nature, 
hath  qualified  generally  all  hard  and  extreme 
courses,  as  far  as  the  service  of  her  majesty,  and 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  making  himself 
compatible  with  those  with  whom  he  served, 
would  permit :  so  far  hath  his  lordship  been  from 
inciting  others,  or  running  a  full  course  with 
them  in  that  kind.    But  yet  it  is  more  strange 
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that  this  man  should  he  so  absurdly  malicious,  as 
he  should  charge  his  lordship,  not  only  with  all 
actions  of  state,  but  also  with  all  the  faults  and 
▼ices  of  the  times;  as,  if  curiosity  and  emulation 
hare  bred  some  controrersies  in  the  church ; 
though,  thanks  be  to  God,  they  extend  but  to  out- 
ward things ;  as,  if  wealth,  and  the  cunning  of 
wits  have  brought  forth  multitudes  of  suits  in 
law ;  as,  if  excess  in  pleasures,  and  in  magnifi- 


any  attainted  of  any  treaton,  felony,  or  otherwise 
that  he  never  had,  or  sought  any  kind  of  benefit  by 
any  forfeiture  to  her  majesty ;  that  he  was  dstsi 
a  factious  commander  of  men,  as  he  that  intended 
any  ways  to  besiege  her,  by  bringing  in  men  at 
his  devotion ;  but  was  ever  a  true  reporter  unto 
her  majesty  of  every  man's  deserts  and  abilities; 
that  he  never  took  the  course  to  unquiet  or  oflend, 
no,  nor  exasperate  her  majesty,  but  to  content  bet 


cence,  joined  with  the  unfaithfulness  of  servants, '  mind,  and  mitigate  her  displeasure ;  that  he  ever 
and  the  greediness  of  moneyed  men,  have  decayed  ,  bare  himself  reverently  and  without  scandal  ia 
the  patrimony  of  many  noblemen,  and  others; '  matters  of  religion,  and  without  blemish  in  his 
that  all  these,  and  such  like  conditions  of  the  private  course  of  life.  Let  men,  I  say,  withoat 
time,  should  be  put  on  his  lordship's  account; '-  passionate  malice,  call  to  mind  these  things,  and 
who  hath  been,  as  far  as  to  his  place  appertaineth, !  they  will  thiok  it  reason,  that  though  he  be  not 
a  most  religious  and  wise  moderator  in  church  canonized  for  a  saint  in  Rome,  yet  he  ia  worthily 
matters  to  have  unity  kept;  who  with  great  jus- '  celebrated  as  «•  pater  patrie"  in  England,  and 
tice  hath  despatched  infinite  causes  in  law  that^*though  he  be  libelled  against  by  fugitives,  yet  he 
have  orderly  been  brought  before  him:  and  for 
his  own  example,  may  say  that  which  few  men 
can  say ;  but  was  sometimes  said  by  Cephalus, 
the  Athenian  so  much  renowned  in  Plato's  works ; 
who  having  lived  near  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  in  continual  affairs  and  business,  was 
wont  to  say  of  himself;  •«  That  he  never  sued  any, 
neither  had  been  sued  by  any :"  who  by  reason 
of  his  ofiice  hath  preserved  many  great  houses 
from  overthrow,  by  relieving  sundry  extremities 
towards  such  as  in  their  minority  have  been  cir- 
cumvented ;  and  towards  all  such  as  his  lordship 
might  advise,  did  ever  persuade  sober  and  limited 
expense.  Nay,  to  make  proof  farther  of  his  con- 
tented manner  of  life,  free  from  suits  and  covetous- 
ness ;  as  he  never  sued  any  man,  so  did  he  never 
raise  any  rent,  or  put  out  any  tenant  of  his  own : 
nor  ever  gave  consent  to  have  the  like  done  to 
any  of  the  queen's  tenants;  matters  singularly  to 
be  noted  in  this  age. 

But,  however,  by  this  fellow,  as  in  a  false  ar- 
tificial glass,  which  is  able  to  make  the  best  face 
deformed,  his  lordship's  doings  being  set  forth ; 
yet  let  his  proceedings,  which  be  indeed  his  own, 
be  indifferently  weighed  and  considered ;  and  let 
men  call  to  mind,  that  his  lordship  was  never  a 
violent  and  transported  man  in  matters  of  state, 
but  ever  respective  and  moderate ;  that  he  was 
never  man  in  his  particular  a  breaker  of  necks ; 
no  heavy  enemy,  but  ever  placable  and  mild; 
that  he  was  never  a  brewer  of  holy  water  in 
court;  no  dallier,  no  abuser,  but  ever  real  and 
certain ;  that  he  was  never  a  bearing  man,  nor 
carrier  of  causes,  but  ever  gave  way  to  justice 
and  course  of  law  ;  that  he  was  never  a  glorious 
wilful  proud  man,  but  ever  civil  and  familiar,  and 


is  prayed  for  by  a  multitude  of  good  subjects ; 
lastly,  though  he  be  envied  whilst  he  livoth,  yet 
he  shall  be  deeply  wanted  when  he  is  gone.  And 
assuredly  many  princes  have  had  many  sun  all 
of  trust,  name,  and  suflkieney :  but  where  then 
have  been  great  parts,  there  hath  otien  wanted 
temper  of  affection ;  where  there  have  been  boll 
ability  and  moderation,  there  have  wanted  dili- 
gence and  love  of  travail ;  where  all  three  have 
been,  there  have  sometimes  wanted  faith  and  sin- 
cerity ;  where  some  few  have  had  all  these  fonr, 
yet  they  have  wanted  time  and  experience;  bat 
where  there  is  a  concurrence  of  all  theae,  them  is 
no  marvel,  though  a  prince  of  judgment  be  eoa- 
Btant  in  the  employment  and  tmat  of  such  a  mh 
vant. 


VII.  Of  divers  particular  untnitha  and 
dispersed  through  the  libel. 

The  order  wbich  this  man  kaepeth  in  hit  libal^ 
is  such,  as  it  may  appear,  that  he  meant  bat  ts 
empty  some  note-book  of  the  matters  of  England, 
to  bring  in,  whatsoever  came  of  it,  a  number  of 
idle  jests,  whidi  he  thought  might  fly  abfoad ; 
and  intended  nothing  leas  than  to  clear  the  mat- 
ters  he  handled  by  the  light  of  order  and  dis- 
tinct writing.  Having,  therefore,  in  the  principal 
points,  namely,  the  second,  third,  and  foirlli 
articlea,  ranged  hia  acattering  and  wandering  d» 
course  into  some  order,  such  aa  may  help  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  I  am  now  eontent  to 
gather  up  some  of  his  by-matters  and 
untruths,  and  very  briefly  to  censors  them. 

Page  9,  he  saith.  That  his  lordahip   eomld 

neither,  by  the  greatness  of  bis  beads,  ereefunf  Is 

the  cross,  nor  exterior  show  of  devotion  before  lbs 

good  ti)  deal  withal ;  that  in  the  course  of  his  '  high  alur,  find  bis  entrance  into  high  digni^  in 


service,  he  hath  rather  sustained  the  burden,  than 
sought  the  fruition  of  honour  or  profit;  scarcely 
sparing  any  time  from  his  cares  and  travels  to  the 
sustentation  of  his  hoalth ;  that  he  never  had,  nor 
sought  to  have  for  himself  and  his  children,  any 


Queen  Mary's  time.  All  which  is  a  mere  iction 
at  pleasure;  for  Queen  Mary  bare  that  reapeet 
unto  him,  in  regard  of  hia  constant  standing  f« 
her  title,  as  she  desired  to  continue  hia  aafriee; 
the  refusal  thereof  growing  from  his  own  part: 


pennyworth  of  landa  or  good  a  that  appertained  to  he  enjoyed  nevertheleas  dl  other  Ubeitin 
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I  of  the  time ;  WKwe  only  that  it  was  pot  into 
tiM  queen's  head  that  it  was  dangerous  to  peitnit 
luB  to  go  beyond  the  sea^  because  he  had  a  great 
wH  of  action,  and  had  senred  in  so  principal  a 
pUee;  which  ncTertheless  afVer,  with  Cardinal 
Pool*  he  was  suffered  to  do. 

Ptege  ••  eadem*'  he  saith,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
tlmt  was  lord  keeper,  was  a  man  of  exceedingly 
enlty  wit;  which  showeth  that  this  fellow  in  his 
iluiders  is  no  good  marksman,  but  throweth  out 
Us  words  of  defaming  without  all  level.  For  all 
Ao  world  noted  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  to  be  a  man 
plain,  direct,  and  constant,  without  all  finesse 
aad  doubleness ;  and  one  that  was  of  the  mind  that 
a  man  in  his  private  proceedings  and  estate,  and 
la  the  proceedings  of  state,  should  rest  upon  the 
aooBdness  and  strength  of  his  own  courses,  and  not 
apon  practice  to  circumvent  others;  according  to 
tlia  sentence  of  Solomon,  ''  Vir  prudens  advertit 
ad  gressus  suos,  stultus  autem  divertit  ad  doles  :** 
iasomuch  that  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  a  subtle  and 
abaamng  man,  said  of  him,  that  he  could  fasten 
BS  words  upon  him,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
i  within  him,  because  he  offered  no  play :  and 
qaeen-mother  of  France,  a  very  politic  prin- 
»  said  of  him,  that  he  should  have  been  of  the 
eonaeil  of  Spain,  because  he  despised  the  occur- 
leats,  and  rested  upon  the  first  plot :  so  that  if  he 
weie  crafty,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  wise. 

Page  10,  he  saith.  That  the  Lord  Burleigh,  in 
tha  establishment  of  religion,  in  the  beginning  of 
tha  queen's  time,  prescribed  a  composition  of  his 
awB  invention ;  whereas  the  same  form,  not  folly 
six  years  before,  had  been  received  in  this  realm 
ia  King  Edward's  time :  so  as  his  lordship  being 
a  Christian  politic  counsellor,  thought  it  better  to 
Ibllow  a  precedent,  than  to  innovate ;  and  ohose 
te  precedent  rather  at  home  than  abroad. 

Page  41,  he  saith.  That  Catholics  never  at- 
tsmptod  to  murder  any  principal  person  of  her 
Mjesty's  court,  as  did  Burchew,  whom  he  calleth 
a  paritan,  in  wounding  of  a  gentleman  instead  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  but  by  their  great  virtue, 
BMdesty,  and  patience,  do  manifest  in  themselves 
a  far  different  spirit  from  the  other  sort.  For 
Baiohew,  it  is  certain  he  was  mad  ;  as  appeareth 

konly  by  his  mad  mistaking,  but  by  tlie  vio- 
I  that  be  offered  afterwards  to  his  keeper,  and 
t  evidently  by  his  behaviour  at  his  execution: 
bat  of  Catholics,  I  mean  the  traitorous  sort  of 
them,  a  man  may  say  as  Cato  said  sometimes  of 
Gssar,  ««eum  ad  evertendam  rempoblicam  so- 
Mam  aecessisse:"  they  came  sober  and  well 
adviMd  to  their  treasons  and  conspiracies ;  and 
eommonly  they  look  not  so  low  as  the  coonsel- 
kia,  but  have  bent  their  morderous  attempts  im- 
BMdistely  against  her  majesty's  sacred  person, 
which  God  have  in  his  precious  custody !  as  may 
appear  by  the  conspiracy  of  Sommerville,  Parry, 
Savage,  the  six,  and  others ;  nay,  they  have  de- 
1  it  ••In  thesi,"  to  be  a  lawful  act. 


Page  43,  he  saith.  That  his  lordship,  whom  he 
calleth  the  arch-politic,  hath  fraodolently  provided, 
that  when  any  priest  is  arraigned,  the  indictment 
is  enforced  with  many  odious  matters :  wherein 
he  showeth  great  ignorance,  if  it  be  not  malice; 
for  the  law  permitteth  not  the  ancient  forms  of 
indictments  to  be  altered ;  like  as,  in  an  action 
of  trespass,  although  a  man  take  away  another'H 
goods  in  the  peaceablest  manner  in  the  world,  yet 
the  writ  hath  ••quaie  vi  et  armis;"  and  if  a  man 
enter  upon  another's  ground,  and  do  no  more,  the 
plaintiff  mentioneth  ••  quod  herbam  suam,  ibidem 
erescentem,  com  eqoia,  hobos,  porcis,  et  biden- 
tibos,  depastos  sit,  concolcavit  et  consompsiu" 
Neither  is  this  any  absordity,  for  in  the  practice 
of  all  law,  the  formolaries  have  been  few  and 
certain ;  and  not  varied  according  to  every  parti- 
colar  case.  And  in  indictments  also  of  treason, 
it  is  not  80  far  fetched  as  in  that  of  trespass;  for 
the  law  ever  presumeth  in  treason,  an  intention 
of  subverting  the  state,  and  impeaching  the 
majesty  royal. 

Page  46,  and  in  other  places,  speaking  of  the 
persecuting  of  the  Catholics,  he  still  mentioneth 
bowellings  and  consoming  men's  entrails  by  fire; 
as  if  this  were  a  torture  newly  devised :  wherein 
he  doth  caotelously  and  maliciously  suppress,  that 
the  law  and  costom  of  this  land  from  all  antiqoity 
hath  ordained,  that  punishment  in  case  of  treason, 
and  permitteth  no  other.  And  a  punishment 
surely  it  is,  though  of  great  terror,  yet  by  reason 
of  the  quick  despatching,  of  less  torment  far  than 
either  the  wheel  or  forcipation,  yea,  than  simple 
burning. 

Page  48,  he  saith,  England  is  confederate  with 
the  great  Turk  :  wherein,  if  he  mean  it  because 
the  merchants  have  an  agent  in  Constantinople, 
how  will  he  answer  for  all  the  kings  of  France, 
sinoo  Francis  the  Firet,  which  were  good  Catho- 
lics 1  For  the  emperor  1  For  the  King  of  Spain 
himself  1  For  the  senate  of  Venice,  and  other 
states,  that  have  had  long  time  ambassadore 
liegere  in  that  court  1  If  he  mean  it  because  the 
Turk  hath  done  some  special  honour  to  oor 
ambassador,  if  he  be  so  to  be  termed,  we  are 
beholden  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  that:  for  that 
the  honoor,  we  have  won  open  him  by  opposition, 
hath  given  us  reputation  through  the  world :  if 
he  mean  it  because  the  Turk  seemeth  to  affect  os 
for  the  abolishing  of  images;  let  him  consider 
then  what  a  scandal  the  matter  of  images  hath 
been  in  the  church,  as  having  been  one  of  the 
principal  branches  whereby  Mahometism  entered. 

Page  65,  he  saith.  Cardinal  Allen  was  of  late 
very  near  to  have  been  elected  pope.  Whereby 
he  would  put  the  Catholics  here  in  some  hope, 
that  once  within  five  or  six  yeara,  for  a  popo 
commonly  sitteth  no  longer,  he  may  obtain  that 
which  he  missed  narrowly.  This  is  a  direct 
abuse,  for  it  is  certain  in  all  the  conclaves  since 
Sixtos  Qointos,  who  gave  him  his  hat,  he  *va« 
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nerer  in  possibility;  nay,  the  King  of  Spain,  that 
hath  patronised  the  church  of  Rome  so  long,  as 
he  is  become  a  right  patron  of  it,  in  that  he  seek- 
eth  to  present  to  that  see  whom  he  liketh,  yet 
never  darst  strain  his  credit  to  so  desperate  a 
point  as  once  to  make  a  canvass  for  him :  no,  he 
never  nominated  him  in  his  inclusive  narration. 
And  those  that  know  any  thing  of  the  respects 
of  conclaves,  know  that  he  is  not  papable :  first, 
because  he  is  an  ultramontane,  of  which  sort  there 
hath  been  none  these  fifty  years.  Next,  because 
he  is  a  cardinal  of  alms  of  Spain,  and  wholly  at 
the  devotion  of  that  king.  Thirdly,  because  he 
is  like  to  employ  the  treasure  and  favours  of  the 
popedom  upon  the  enterprizes  of  England,  and 
the  relief  and  advancement  of  English  fugitives, 
his  necessitous  countrymen.  So  as  he  presumed 
much  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  reader  in  this 
point,  as  in  many  more. 

Page  55,  and  again  p.  70,  he  saith.  His  lord- 
ship, meaning  the  Lord  Burleigh,  intendeth  to 
match  his  grandchild,  Mr.  William  Cecil,  with 
the  Lady  Arabella.  Which  being  a  mere  imagi- 
nation, without  any  circumstance  at  all  to  induce 
it,  more  than  that  they  are  both  unmarried,  and 
that  their  years  agree  well,  needeth  no  answer. 
It  is  true  that  his  lordship,  being  no  stoical  unna- 
tural man,  but  loving  towards  his  children,  for 
•«  charitas  reipublice  incipit  a  familia,"  hath  been 
glad  to  match  them  into  honourable  and  good 
blood :  and  yet  not  so,  but  that  a  private  gentle- 
man of  Northamptonshire,  that  lived  altogether 
in  the  country,  was  able  to  bestow  his  daughters 
higher  than  his  lordship  hath  done.  But  yet  it 
is  not  seen  by  any  thing  past,  that  his  loi^ship 
ever  thought,  or  affected  to  match  his  children  in 
the  blood  royal.  His  lordship^s  wisdom,  which 
hath  been  so  long  of  gathering,  teacheth  him  to 
leave  to  his  posterity,  rather  surety  than  danger. 
And  I  marvel  where  be  the  combinations  which 
have  been  with  great  men ;  and  the  popular  and 
plausible  courses,  which  ever  accompany  such 
designs  as  the  libeller  speaketh  of:  and  therefore 
this  match  is  but  like  unto  that  which  the  same 
fellow  concluded  between  the  same  Lady  Arabella 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  son,  when  he  was  but 
a  twelvemonth  old. 

Page  70,  he  saith.  He  laboureth  incessantly 
with  the  queen,  to  make  his  eldest  son  deputy  of 
Ireland;  as  if  that  were  such  a  catch,  considering 
all  the  deputies  since  her  majesty's  time,  except 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  the  Lord  Grey,  have  been 
persons  of  meaner  degree  than  Sir  Thomas  Cecil 
is ;  and  the  most  that  is  gotten  by  that  place,  is 
but  the  saving  and  putting  up  of  a  man's  own 
revenues,  during  those  years  that  he  serveth  there; 
and  this,  perhaps,  to  be  saved  with  some  displea- 
sure, at  his  return. 

Page  «« eadem"  he  saith.  He  hath  brought  in 
his  second  son,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  be  of  the 


council,  who  hath  neithor  wit  nor  experienet; 
which  speech  is  as  notorious  an  untruth,  as  is  in  all 
the  libel :  for  it  is  confessed  by  all  men  thai  knov 
the  gentleman,  that  he  hath  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  excellent  wits  of  England,  with  n  singnlar 
delivery  and  application  of  the  same;  whethorb 
be  to  use  a  continued  speech,  or  to  negotiate,  or 
to  couch  in  writing,  or  to  make  report,  or  discreedy 
to  consider  of  the  circumstances,  and  aptly  to 
draw  things  to  a  point;  and  all  this  joined  with 
a  very  good  nature  and  a  great  respect  to  all  men, 
as  is  daily  more  and  more  revealed.  And  for  hAi 
experience,  it  is  easy  to  think  that  his  traininf 
and  helps  hath  made  it  already  such,  as  many* 
that  have  served  long  prentishood  for  it,  have  not 
attained  the  like:  so  as  if  that  be  troe,  ^fflk 
beneficium  digno  dat,  omnes  obligat,'*  not  his 
father  only  but  the  state  is  bound  unto  her  majesty, 
for  the  choice  and  employment  of  so  snffidsst 
and  worthy  a  gentleman. 

There  be  many  other  follies  and  absardities  in 
the  book ;  which,  if  an  eloquent  scholar  had  it  in 
hand,  he  would  take  advantage  thereof,  and  josdy 
make  the  author  not  only  odious,  but  ridicnlons 
and  contemptible  to  the  world :  but  I  pass  thcii 
over,  and  even  this  which  hath  been  said  hath 
been  vouchsafed  to  the  value  and  worth  of  ths 
matter,  and  not  the  worth  of  the  writer,  who 
hath  handled  a  theme  above  his  compass. 


Vm.  Of  the  height  of  impudency  that 
men  are  grown  unto  in  poblishing  and 
avouching  untruths,  with  a  particular  recital 
of  some  of  them  for  an  assay. 

These  men  are  grown  to  a  singrular  spirit  and 
faculty  in  lying  and  abusing  the  world :  such  as,  it 
seemeth,  although  they  are  to  purchase  a  particnlsi 
dispensation  for  all  other  sins,  yet  they  have  a  di^ 
pensation  dormant  to  lie  for  the  Catholic  cause; 
which  moveth  me  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of 
their  untruths,  such  as  are  written,  and  are  not 
merely  gross  and  palpable ;  desiring  him  out  of 
their  own  writings,  when  any  shall  fall  into  his 
hands,  to  increase  the  roll  at  least  in  his  own 
memory. 

We  retain  in  our  calendars  no  other  holydays 
but  such  as  have  their  memorials  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  therefore  in  the  honour  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  we  only  receive  the  feast  of  the  annuncia- 
tion and  the  purification ;  .omitting  the  other  of 
the  conception  and  the  nativity ;  which  nativity 
was  used  to  be  celebrated  upon  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  vigil  whereof  happened  to  be  the  na- 
tivity of  our  queen :  which  though  we  keep  not 
holy,  yet  we  use  therein  certain  civil  customs  of 
joy  and  gratulation,  as  ringing  of  bells,  bonfirss, 
and  such  like :  and  likewise  make  a  memorial  of 
the  same  day  in  our  calendar :  whereupon  they 
have  published,  that  we  have  expunged  the  nati- 
vity of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  put  instead  then* 
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of  die  nrndrity  of  oar  qaeen:  aiui,  farther,  that  we 
•log  certain  hymiis  unto  her,  used  to  be  sung  unto 
our  Lady. 

It  happened  that,  upon  some  bloodshed  in  the 
ehoich  of  Paul*s,  according  to  the  canon  law, 
yat  with  us  in  force,  the  said  church  was  inter- 
dietad,  mod  so  the  gates  shot  up  for  some  few 
days;  whereupon  they  published,  that,  because 
the  same  church  is  a  place  where  people  use  to 
meet  to  walk  and  confer,  the  queen*s  majesty, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  had  for- 
bidden all  assemblies  and  meetings  of  people  to- 
gether, and  for  that  reason,  upon  extreme  jealousy, 
did  cause  PauPs  gates  to  be  shut  up. 

"Die  gate  of  London  called  Ludgate,  being  in 
decay,  was  pulled  down,  and  built  anew;  and 
oo  the  one  side  was  set  up  the  image  of  King 
Lad  and  his  two  sons;  who,  according  to  the 
BUBe,  was  thought  to  be  the  first  founder  of  that 
gate;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  image  of  her  ma- 
jMty,  in  whose  time  it  was  re-edified ;  where- 
apoa  they  published  that  her  majesty,  after  all 
the  images  of  the  saints  were  long  beaten  down, 
had  now  at  last  set  up  her  own  image  upon  the 
principal  gate  of  London,  to  be  adored ;  and  that 
•n  men  were  forced  to  do  reverence  to  it  as 
they  passed  by,  and  a  watch  there  placed  for  that 
psrpoee. 

Ifr.  Jewel,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  accord- 
ing to  his  life  died  most  godly  and  patiently,  at 
the  point  of  death  used  the  yersicle  of  the  hymn, 
«»Tb  Deum,  O  Lord,  in  thee  have  I  trusted,  let  me 
never  be  confounded ;"  whereupon,  suppressing 
the  net,  they  published,  that  the  principal  cham- 


pion of  the  heretics  in  his  very  last  words  cried 
he  was  confounded. 

In  the  act  of  recognition  of «« prime,*'  whereby 
the  right  of  the  crown  is  acknowledged  by  parlia- 
ment to  be  in  her  majesty,  the  like  whereof  was 
used  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  the  words  of  limits* 
tion  are,  **  in  the  queen's  majesty,  and  the  natu- 
ral heirs  of  her  body,  and  her  lawful  successors." 
Upon  which  word,  natural,  they  do  maliciously, 
and  indeed  villanously  gloss,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  parliament,  in  a  cloud  to  convey  the 
crown  to  any  issue  of  her  majesty's  that  were  il- 
legitimate ;  whereas  the  word  heir  doth  with  us 
so  necessarily  and  pregnantly  import  lawfulness, 
as  it  had  been  indecorum,  and  uncivil  speaking 
of  the  issues  of  a  prince,  to  have  expressed  it. 

They  set  forth  in  the  year  a  book  with 

tables  and  pictures  of  the  persecutions  against 
Catholics,  wherein  they  have  not  only  stories  of 
fifty  years  old  to  supply  their  pages,  but  also  taken 
all  the  persecutions  of  the  primitive  church,  under 
the  heathen,  and  translated  them  to  the  practice 
of  England ;  as  that  of  worrying  priests  under  the 
skins  of  bears,  by  dogs,  and  the  like. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make 
of  this  excess  in  avouching  untruths,  save  this, 
that  they  may  truly  chant  in  their  quires; 
**  Linguam  nostram  magnificabimus,  labia  nostra 
nobis  sunt :"  and  that  they  who  have  long  ago 
forsaken  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  the  touch* 
stbne,  must  now  hold  by  the  whetstone ;  and  that 
their  ancient  pillar  of  lying  wonders  being  de- 
cayed, they  must  now  hold  by  lying  slanders,  and 
make  their  libels  successors  to  their  legend. 
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It  is  well  known  to  your  majesty,  excellent 
king,  that  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  for  their  better 
glory  and  ornament,  did  use  in  their  titles  the 
additions  of  the  countries  and  nations  where  they 
)iad  obtained  rictories ;  as  ••  Germanicus,  Britan- 
nicus,'*  and  the  like.  But  aAer  all  those  names, 
as  in  the  higher  place,  followed  the  name  of «« pater 
patris/'  as  the  greatest  name  of  all  human  honour, 
immediately  preceding  that  name  of  Augustus; 
whereby  they  took  themselves  to  express  some 
affinity  that  they  had,  in  respect  of  their  office, 
with  divine  honour.  Your  majesty  might,  with 
good  reason,  assume  to  yourself  many  of  those 
!>ther  names ;  as  **  Germanicus,  Saxonicus,  Britan- 
nicus,  Francicus,  Danicus,Gothicu8,"  and  others, 
as  appertaining  to  you  not  by  bloodshed,  as  they 
bare  them,  but  by  blood;  your  majesty's  royal 
person  being  a  noble  confluence  of  streams  and 
veins,  wherein  the  royal  blood  of  many  kingdoms 
of  Europe  are  met  and  united.  But  no  name  is 
more  worthy  of  you,  nor  may  more  truly  be 
ascribed  unto  you,  than  that  name  of  father  of 
your  people,  which  you  bear  and  express  not  in 
the  formality  of  your  style,  but  in  the  real  course 
of  your  government.  We  ought  not  to  say  unto 
you,  as  was  said  to  Julius  Cesar,  •*  Qu»  miremur, 
habemus ;  qu»  laudemus,  expectamus  :**  that  we 
have  already  wherefore  to  admire  you,  and  that 
now  we  expect  somewhat  for  which  to  commend 
you ;  for  we  may,  without  suspicion  of  flattery, 
acknowledge,  that  we  have  found  in  your  majesty 
great  cause  both  of  admiration  and  commendation. 
For  great  is  the  admiration,  wherewith  you  have 
possessed  us  since  this  parliament  began,  in  those 
two  causes  wherein  we  have  had  access  unto  yon, 
and  heard  your  voice ;  that  of  the  return  of  Sir 


Francis  Goodwin,  and  that  of  the  union;  wheiebyt 
it  seemeth  unto  us,  the  one  of  these  being  so  snb^ 
a  question  of  law ;  and  the  other  so  high  a  eansa 
of  estate,  that,  as  the  Scripture  saith  of  the  wisest 
king,  ••  that  hb  heart  was  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea;'*  which,  though  it  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
vastest  bodies,  yet  it  consisteth  of  the  smallest 
motes  and  portions ;  so,  I  say,  it  appeareth  unto 
us  in  these  two  examples,  that  God  hath  givem 
your  majesty  a  rare  sufficiency,  both  to  oompsss 
and  fathom  the  greatest  matters,  and  to  discern 
the  least.  And  for  matter  of  praise  and  commenda- 
tion, which  chiefly  belongeth  to  goodness,  we 
cannot  but  with  great  thankfulness  profess,  that 
your  majesty,  within  the  circle  of  one  year  of  your 
reign,  •«  infra  orbem  anni  vertentis,**  hath  endea- 
voured to  unite  your  church,  which  was  divided ; 
to  supply  your  nobility,  which  was  diminished; 
and  to  ease  your  people  in  cases  where  they  were 
burdened  and  oppressed. 

In  the  last  of  these  your  high  merits,  that  is, 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  your  people,  doth  fall  oat 
to  be  comprehended  the  message  which  I  now 
bring  unto  your  majesty,  concerning  the  gnat 
grievance  arising  by  the  manifold  abuses  of  pur- 
veyors, differing  in  some  degree  from  most  of  the 
things  wherein  we  deal  and  consult;  for  it  is  tme, 
that  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses*  in  pariia- 
ment  assembled,  are  a  representative  body  of  you 
Commons  and  third  estate ;  and  in  many  matters, 
although  we  apply  ourselves  to  perform  the  trust 
of  those  that  chose  us,  yet  it  may  be,  we  do  speak 
much  out  of  our  own  senses  and  discourses.  But 
in  this  grievance,  being  of  that  nature  whereunto 
the  poor  people  is  most  exposed,  and  men  of 
quality  less,  we  shall  most  humbly  de^trs  your 
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■ijetty  to  eoneeive,  that  your  majettj  doth  not 
hear  oar  opioiona  or  aensea,  but  the  very  groana 
and  eomplainta  themaelves  of  your  CommoDS, 
mora  truly  and  Tively,  than  by  repreaentation. 
For  there  ia  no  frierance  in  yoor  kingdom  ao 
general,  ao  continual,  ao  aenaible,  and  ao  bitter 
nnto  the  common  aubject,  aa  tbia  whereof  we  now 
•peak ;  whereio  it  may  please  your  majeaty  to 
▼ooehaafe  me  leave,  fiiat,  to  set  forth  unto  you  the 
dutiful  and  reapeotire  carriage  of  our  proceeding ; 
Best,  the  aubstance  of  our  petition ;  and,  thirdly, 
•ome  reaaona  and  motiTea  which  in  all  humble- 
neaa  we  do  offer  to  your  majesty's  royal  considera- 
tioa  or  commiseration;  we  aaauring ourselves  that 
■erer  king  reigned  that  had  better  notiona  of  head, 
and  motiona  of  heart,  for  the  good  and  comfort  of 
kia  loTing  subjects. 

For  the  first:  in  the  course  of  remedy  which 
we  desire,  we  pretend  not,  nor  intend  not,  in  any 
aoft,  to  derogate  from  your  majesty's  prerogative, 
Bor  to  touch,  diminish,  or  question  any  of  your 
mafeaty^a  regalitiea  or  righta.  For  we  aeek  no- 
thuif  but  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  the 
eaeeutioa  of  former  laws  whereunto  we  are  bom. 
Ajid  although  it  be  no  strange  thing  in  parliament 
hi  new  abases  to  crave  new  remediea,  yet,  never- 
tbeleaa,  in  these  abuses,  which,  if  not  in  nature, 
yet  in  extremity  and  height  of  them,  are  most 
ef  tkem  new,  we  content  ourselves  with  the  old 
Iftws ;  only  we  desire  a  confirmation  and  quicken- 
ing of  them  in  their  execution;  ao  far  are  we 
fiom  any  humour  of  innovation  or  encroachment. 

Aa  to  the  court  of  the  green-cloth,  ordained  for 
iIm  proviaion  of  your  majesty's  most  honourable 
bonsehold,  we  hold  it  ancient,  we  hold  it  reverend. 
Oiker  conrts  respect  your  politic  person,  but  that 
wpcets  your  natural  person.  But  yet,  notwith- 
•tuiding,  most  excellent  king,  to  use  that  freedom 
which  to  subjects  that  pour  out  their  grriefs  before 
•o  graeioua  a  king,  is  allowable,  we  may  very 
««U  allege  unto  your  majeaty  a  compariaon  or 
•imilitnde  used  by  one  of  the  fathers*  in  another 
matter,  and  not  unfitly  representing  our  caae  in 
Ihia  point:  and  it  is  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of 
nettles;  the  leaves  are  venomous  and  stinging 
where  they  touch ;  the  root  is  not  so,  but  is  with- 
ent  Tenom  or  malignity ;  and  yet  it  is  that  root 
thai  bears  and  supports  all  the  leaves.  This  needs 
■0  farther  application. 

To  come  now  to  the  substance  of  our  petition. 
It  ia  no  other,  than  by  the  benefit  of  your  majes- 
tj*a  laws  to  be  relieved  of  the  abuses  of  purvey- 
on;  which  abuses  do  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  three  sorts ;  the  first,  they  take  in  kind  that 
they  ought  not  to  take ;  the  second,  they  take  in 
qoantity  a  far  greater  proportion  than  cometh  to 
yo«r  majeaty 's  use ;  the  third,  they  take  in  an 
aniawful  manner;  in  a  manner,  I  say,  directly 
and  expressly  prohibited  by  divers  laws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their 
•  ac  AofiHtlna. 


name ;  for  instead  of  takers,  they  become  taxers ; 
instead  of  taking  provision  for  your  majesty's 
service,  they  tax  your  people  <«ad  redimendam 
vexationem:"  imposing  upon  them,  and  extorting 
from  them,  divers  sums  of  money,  sometimes  in 
gross,  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  stipends  annu- 
tdly  paid,  ••ne  noceant,"  to  be  freed  and  eased 
of  their  oppression.  Again,  they  take  trees, 
which  by  law  they  cannot  do;  timber  trees, 
which  are  the  beauty,  countenance,  and  shelter 
of  men's  houses;  that  men  have  long  apared 
from  their  own  purse  and  profit;  that  men  esteem, 
for  their  use  and  delight,  above  ten  timea  the 
value;  that  are  a  loss  which  men  cannot  repair 
or  recover.  These  do  they  take,  to  the  defacing 
and  spoiling  of  your  subjects'  mansions  and  d  well- 
inga,  except  they  may  be  compounded  with  to 
their  own  appetitea.  And  if  a  gentleman  be  tiA 
hard  for  them  while  he  ia  at  home,  they  will 
watch  their  time  when  there  is  but  a  bailiff  or  a 
servant  remaining,  and  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  ere  ever  the  maater  can  stop  it.  Again, 
they  use  a  strange  and  moat  unjust  exaction,  in 
causing  the  subjects  to  pay  poundage  of  their  own 
debta,  due  from  your  majes^  unto  them ;  ao  as  a 
poor  man,  when  he  hath  had  his  hay,  or  his  wood, 
or  his  poultry,  which  perchance  he  was  full  loatn 
to  part  with,  and  had  for  the  provision  of  his  own 
family,  and  not  to  put  to  sale,  taken  from  him, 
and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  but  under  the  value, 
and  Cometh  to  receive  his  money,  he  shall  have 
after  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  abated 
for  poundage  of  his  due  payment,  upon  so  hard 
conditions.  Nay,  farther,  they  are  grown  to  that 
extremity,  as  is  aflirmed,  though  it  be  scarce  cre- 
dible, save  that  in  such  persons  all  things  are 
credible,  diat  they  will  take  double  poundage, 
once  when  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  the 
second  time  when  the  money  is  paid. 

For  the  second  point,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
touching  the  quantity  which  they  take,  far  abovo 
that  which  is  answered  to  yoor  majesty^s  use; 
they  are  tlie  only  multipliers  in  the  world ;  th(;y 
have  the  art  of  multiplication.  For  it  is  affirmed 
unto  me  by  divers  gentlemen  of  good  report,  and 
experience  in  these  causes,  as  a  matter  which  I 
may  safely  avouch  before  your  majesty,  to  whom 
we  owe  all  truth,  as  well  of  information  as  sub- 
jection, that  there  is  no  pound  profit  which  re- 
doundeth  to  your  majesty  in  this  course,  but 
induceth  and  begetteth  three  pound  damage  upon 
your  subjects,  besides  the  discontentmenL  And 
to  the  end  they  may  make  their  spoil  more  se- 
curely, what  do  they  1  Whereaa  divers  statutes 
do  strictly  provide,  that  whatsoever  they  take, 
shall  be  registered  and  attested,  to  the  end  that, 
by  making  a  collation  of  that  which  is  taken  from 
the  country,  and  that  which  is  answered  above, 
their  deceits  might  appear;  they,  to  the  end  to 
obscure  their  deceits,  utterly  omit  the  observation 
of  thia,  which  the  law  prescribeth« 
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And  therefore  to  deaoend,  if  it  may  please  your 
inajeaty,  to  the  third  sort  of  abute,  which  is  of 
the  unlawful  manner  of  their  taking,  whereof 
this  omission  is  a  branch ;  and  it  is  so  manifold, 
as  it  rather  asketh  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
particulars,  than  a  prosecution  of  all.  For  their 
price :  by  law  they  ought  to  take  as  they  can 
agree  with  the  subject;  by  abuse  they  take  an 
imposed  and  enfon»9d  price:  by  law  they  ought 
to  make  but  one  appraisement  by  neighbours  in 
the  country ;  by  abuse  they  make  a  second  ap- 
praisement at  the  court-gate ;  and  when  the  sub- 
ject's cattle  come  up  many  miles  lean,  and  out 
of  plight,  by  reason  of  their  great  trarel,  then 
they  prise  them  anew  at  an  abated  price :  by  law 
they  ought  to  take  between  sun  and  sun;  by 
abuse  they  take  by  twilight,  and  in  the  night- 
time,  a  time  well  chosen  for  malefactors:  by  law 
thf^y  ought  not  to  take  in  the  highways,  a  place 
by  your  majesty's  high  prerogative  protected,  and 
by  statute  by  special  words  excepted;  by  abuse 
they  take  in  the  ways,  in  contempt  of  your  ma- 
jesty's prerogative  and  laws :  by  law  they  ought 
to  show  their  commission,  and  the  form  of  com- 
mission is  by  law  set  down;  the  commissions 
they  bring  down,  are  against  the  law,  and  be- 
cause they  know  so  much,  they  will  not  show 
them.  A  number  of  other  particulars  there  are, 
whereof  as  I  hare  given  your  majesty  a  taste,  so 
the  chief  of  them  upon  deliberate  advice  are  set 
down  in  writing  by  the  labour  of  some  commit- 
tees, and  approbation  of  the  whole  House,  more 
particularly  and  lively  than  I  can  express  them, 
myself  having  them  at  the  second  hand  by  reason 
of  my  abode  above.  But  this  writing  is  a  col 
lection  of  theirs  who  dwell  amongst  the  abases 
of  these  offenders,  and  the  complaints  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  therefore  must  needs  have  a  more  per- 
fect understanding  of  all  the  cireamstances  of 
them. 

It  remaineth  only  that  I  use  a  few  words,  the 
rather  to  move  your  majesty  in  this  cause :  a  few 
words,  I  8ay«  a  very  few ;  for  neither  need  so 


great  enormities  any  aggravating,  aeilher  needetk 
so  great  grace,  as  useth  of  itself  to  flow  fioM 
your  majesty's  princely  goodness,  any  artificial 
persuading.  Theie  be  two  things  only  which  I 
think  good  to  set  belbre  yoor  majesty;  the  one 
the  example  of  your  most  noble  progenitors,  kings 
of  this  realm,  who,  from  the  first  king  that  en- 
dowed this  kingdom  with  the  great  charters  of 
their  liberties,  until  the  last,  all  save  one,  who,  as 
he  was  singular  in  many  excellent  things,  so  I 
would  he  had  not  been  alone  in  this,  have  ordain- 
ed, every  one  of  them  in  their  several  reigns, 
some  laws  or  law  against  this  kind  of  ofienders; 
and  especially  the  example  of  one  of  them,  that 
king  who,  for  his  greatness,  wisdom,  i^ory,  and 
union  of  several  kingdoms,  resembleth  your  ma* 
jesty  most,  both  in  virtue  and  fortune.  King  Ed- 
ward III.,  who,  in  his  time  only,  made  ten  several 
laws  against  this  mischief.  The  second  m  tha 
example  of  God  himself;  who  hath  said  and  pro. 
nounced,  ««That  he  will  not  hold  him  guiltleaa 
that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.*'  For  idl  tbeaa 
great  misdemeanors  are  committed  in  and  ondw 
your  majesty's  name :  and  therefore  we  hope  you 
majesty  will  hold  them  twice  guilty  that  eommil 
these  offences;  once  for  the  oppiessiBg  of  th* 
people,  and  once  more  for  doing  it  under  tk* 
colour  and  abuse  of  your  majesty's  moat  dreaded 
and  beloved  name.  So  then  I  will  conclude  with 
the  saying  of  Pindarua, «« Optima  res  aqua;"  wH 
for  the  excellency,  but  for  the  common  nae  of  it; 
and  so,  contrariwise,  the  matter  of  aboae  of  pur- 
veyance, if  it  be  not  the  most  hebons  abuse,  yet 
certainly  it  ia  the  most  common  and  genetal  abnaa 
of  all  others  in  this  kingdom. 

It  resteth,  that,  according  to  the  eommaBd  laid 
upon  me,  I  do  in  all  humbleness  praaent  this 
writing  to  your  majesty*s  royal  bands,  with  most 
humble  petition  on  the  behalf  of  the  CoiBmoM» 
that  as  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  vouch* 
safe  your  gracious  audience  to  hear  me  epeaVi  •• 
you  would  be  pleased  to  enlarge  your  patience  tu 
hear  this  writing  read,  which  is  move  Material. 
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mmuwmmmD  bt  tbb  biiio*i  ATrosaBT, 

SIR   FRANCIS   BACON, 

IN  THE  LOWER  HOUSE, 

WBU  TBI  BOMB  WAS  III  «BBAT  BIAT,  AMD  HVCB  TBOUBLBD  ABOUT  TBB  UMDBBTABBBS 

WHICH  WBSB  THOUGHT  TO  BE  SOME  ABLE  AND  FORWARD  GENTLEMEN;  WHO,  TO  INGRATIATE 

TBBMaELTEa  WITH  THE  KING,  WERE  SAID  TO  HAVE  UNDERTAKEN,  THAT  THE  KING'S 

BUSINESS  SHOULD  PASS  IN  THAT  HOUSE  AS  HIS  MAJESTY  COULD  WISH. 

[M  TBI  PABUABBUT  It4A«OBI.] 


Mr-Skakbr, 

I  BATi  been  hitherto  silent  in  this  matter  of 
Bndertskingy  wherein,  as  I  perceive,  the  House  is 
■meh  enwrapped. 

First,  because,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  did  not 
wall  understand  what  it  meant,  or  what  it  was ; 
•od  I  do  not  ]o?e  to  offer  at  that  that  I  do  not 
thorooghly  conoeive.  That  pri^te  men  should 
ondertake  for  the  Commons  of  England !  why,  a 
Hwn  might  as  well  undertake  for  the  four  elements. 
Il  is  a  thing  so  giddy,  and  so  vast,  as  cannot 
anter  into  the  brain  of  a  sober  man :  and,  especi- 
ally»  in  a  new  parliament ;  when  it  was  impossible 
to  know  who  should  be  of  the  parliament:  and 
when  all  men,  that  know  never  so  little  the  con- 
stUotion  of  this  House,  do  know  it  to  be  so  open 
to  leasoB,  as  men  do  not  know  when  they  enter 
into  these  doors  what  mind  themselves  will  be  of, 
aatU  they  hear  things  argrued  and  debated.  Much 
losa  can  any  man  make  a  policy  of  assurance, 
wlmt  ship  shall  come  safe  home  into  the  harbour 
ID  these  seas.  I  had  heard  of  undertakings  in 
aeveral  kinds.  There  were  undertakers  for  the 
plantations  of  Derry  and  Colerane,  in  Ireland,  the 
batter  to  command  and  bridle  those  parts.  There 
were,  not  long  ago,  some  undertakers  for  the 
north-west  passage:  and  now  there  are  some 
aadertakers  for  the  project  of  dyed  and  dressed 
sloths  i  and,  in  short,  every  novelty  useth  to  be 
strengthened  and  made  good  by  a  kind  of  under- 
taking; but  for  the  ancient  parliament  of  England, 
which  moves  in  a  certain  manner  and  sphere,  to 
ba  ondertaken,  it  passes  my  reach  to  conceive 
what  it  should  be.  Must  we  be  all  dyed  and 
dressed,  and  no  pure  whites  amongst  usi  Or 
most  there  be  a  new  passage  found  for  the  king^s 
boainess,  by  a  point  of  the  compass  that  was 
never  sailed  by  before  1  Or  must  there  be  some 
forts  built  in  this  House,  that  may  command  and 
contain  the  resti  Mr.  Speaker,  1  know  but  two 
forta  in  tliis  House  which  the  king  ever  hath ;  the 
Xnt  of  affection,  and  the  fort  of  reason :  the  one 


commands  the  hearts,  and  the  other  commands 
the  heads;  and  others  I  know  none.  1  think 
iGsop  was  a  wise  man  that  described  the  nature 
of  the  fly,  that  sat  upon  the  spoke  of  the  chariot 
wheel,  and  said  to  herself,  «<  What  a  dust  do  1 
raise  !*^  So,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  all  this 
dust  is  raised  by  light  rumours  and  buzzes,  and 
not  upon  any  solid  ground. 

The  second  reason  that  made  me  silent  was, 
because  this  suspicion  and  rumour  of  undertaking, 
settles  upon  no  person  certain.  It  is  like  the 
birds  of  Paradise  that  they  have  in  the  Indies, 
that  ffhve  no  feet;  and,  therefore,  they  never  light 
upon  any  place,  but  the  wind  carries  them  away : 
and  such  a  thing  do  I  take  this  rumour  to  be. 

And,  lastly,  when  that  the  king  had,  in  his  two 
several  speeches,  freed  us  from  the  main  of  our 
fears,  in  affirming  directly,  that  there  was  no 
undertaking  to  him;  and  that  he  would  have 
taken  it  to  be  no  less  derogation  to  bis  own 
majesty  than  to  our  merits,  to  have  the  acts  of 
his  people  transferred  to  particular  persons ;  that 
did  quiet  me  thus  far,  that  these  vapours  were 
not  gone  up  to  the  head,  howsoever  they  might 
glow  and  estuate  in  the  body. 

Nevertheless,  since  I  perceive  that  this  cloud 
still  hangs  over  the  House,  and  that  it  may  do 
hurt,  as  well  in  fame  abroad  as  in  the  king^s  ear, 
I  resolved  with  myself  to  do  the  part  of  an  honest 
voice  in  this  House,  tocounsel  you  what  I  think  t«> 
be  for  the  best. 

Wherein,  first,  I  will  speak  plainly  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  accident  of  this  bruit 
and  opinion  of  undertaking,  towards  particulars, 
towards  the  House,  towards  the  king,  and  towardh 
the  people. 

Secondly,  I  will  tell  you,  in  mine  opinion, 
what  undertaking  is  tolerable,  and  how  far  it  mav 
he  justified  with  a  good  mind ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  this  same  ripping  up  of  the  question  of 
undertakers,  how  far  it  may  proceed  from  a  good 
mind,  and  in  what  kind  it  may  be  thought  mali- 
cious and  dangerous. 
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Thirdly,  I  will  gire  jou  my  poor  advice,  what 
meana  there  are  to  put  an  end  to  this  question  of 
undertaking ;  not  falling,  for  the  present,  upon  a 
precise  opinion,  but  breaking  it,  how  many  ways 
there  be  by  which  you  may  get  out  of  it,  and 
leaving  the  choice  of  them  to  a  debate  at  the 
committee. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  advise  you  how  things  are 
to  be  handled  at  the  committee,  to  avoid  distrac- 
tion and  loss  of  time. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  can  say  to  you  but  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  ^^Si  invicem  mordetis,  ab 
invicem  consumemini  ;**  if  ye  fret  and  gall  one 
another*8  reputation,  the  end  will  be,  that  every 
man  shall  go  hence,  like  coin  cried  down,  of  less 
price  than  he  came  hither.  If  some  shall  be 
thought  to  fawn  upon  the  king's  business  openly, 
and  others  to  cross  it  secretly,  some  shall  be 
thought  practisers  that  would  pluck  the  cards, 
and  others  shall  be  thought  Papists  that  would 
shuffle  the  cards ;  what  a  misery  is  this,  that  we 
should  come  together  to  fool  one  another,  instead 
of  procuring  the  public  good. 

And  this  ends  not  in  particulars,  but  will  make 
the  whole  House  contemptible:  for  now  I  hear 
men  say,  that  this  question  of  undertaking  is  the 
predominant  matter  of  this  House.  So  Uiat  we 
are  now,  according  to  the  parable  of  Jotham,  in 
the  case  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  when 
question  was,  Whether  the  vine  should  reign 
over  them  1  that  might  not  be :  and  whet^^er  the 
olive  should  reign  over  them  1  that  might  not  be : 
bat  we  have  accepted  the  bramble  to  reign  over 
Hs.  For,  it  seems,  that  the  good  vine  of  the 
king*s  graces,  that  is  not  so  much  in  esteem ;  and 
the  good  oil,  whereby  we  should  salve  and  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  estate  and  crown,  that  is  laid 
aside  too:  and  this  bramble  of  contention  and 
emulation ;  this  Abimelech,  which,  as  was  truly 
said  by  an  understanding  gentleman,  is  a  bastard, 
for  every  fame  that  wants  a  head,  is  **filius 
populi,*'  this  must  reign  and  rule  amongst  us. 

Then  for  the  king,  nothing  can  be  more  oppo- 
site, *(  ex  diametro,**  to  his  ends  and  hopes,  than 
this :  for  you  have  heard  him  profess  like  a  king, 
and  like  a  gracious  king,  that  he  doth  not  so  much 
respect  his  present  supply,  as  this  demonstration 
that  the  people's  hearts  are  more  knit  to  him  than 
before.  Now,  then,  if  the  issue  shall  be  this,  that 
whatsoever  shall  be  done  for  him  shall  be  thought 
to  be  done  but  by  a  number  of  persons  that  shall 
be  laboured  and  packed;  this  will  rather  be  a 
sign  of  diffidence  and  alienation,  than  of  a  natural 
benevolence  and  affection  in  his  people  at  home ; 
and  rather  matter  of  disreputation,  than  of  honour 
abroad.  So  that,  to  speak  plainly  to  you,  the 
king  were  better  call  for  a  new  pair  of  cards,  than 
play  upon  these  if  they  be  packed. 

And  then,  for  the  people,  it  is  my  manner  ever 
10  look  as  well  beyond  a  parliament,  as  upon  a 
;»arUameQt ;  and  if  they  abroad  shall  think  them- 


selves betrayed  by  those  that  are  their  deputies 
and  attorneys  here,  it  is  true  we  may  bind  them 
and  conclude  them,  but  it  will  be  with  such 
murmur  and  insatisfaction  as  I  would  be  loath  to 
see. 

These  things  might  be  dissembled,  and  so 
things  lefl  to  bleed  inwards ;  but  that  is  not  the 
way  to  cure  them.  And,  therefore,  I  have 
searched  the  sore,  in  hope  that  you  will  endeavour 
the  medicine. 

But  this  to  do  more  thoroughly,  I  must  pro- 
ceed to  my  second  part,  to  tell  you  clearly  and 
distinctly,  what  is  to  be  set  on  the  right  hand,  and 
what  on  the  lef^  in  this  business. 

First,  if  any  man  hath  done  good  offices  to 
advise  the  king  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to  in- 
crease the  good  affection  and  confidence  of  his 
majesty  towards  his  people ;  I  say,  that  such  a 
person  doth  rather  merit  well,  than  commit  any 
error.  Nay,  further,  if  any  man  hath,  oat  of  hit 
own  good  mind,  given  an  opinion  touching  the 
minds  of  the  parliament  in  general ;  how  it  it 
probable  they  are  like  to  be  found,  and  that  they 
will  have  a  due  feeling  of  the  king's  wants,  and 
will  not  deal  dryly  or  illiberally  with  him ;  this 
man,  that  doth  but  think  of  other  men's  minds, 
as  he  finds  his  own,  is  not  to  be  blamed.  Nay, 
further,  if  any  man  hath  coupled  this  with  good 
wishes  and  propositions,  that  the  king  do  comfort 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  testify  his  own  love 
to  them,  by  filing  off*  the  harehness  of  his  prero- 
gfative,  retaining  the  substance  and  strength ;  and 
to  that  purpose,  like  the  good  householder  in  ths 
Scripture,  that  brought  forth  old  store  and  new, 
hath  revolved  the  petitions  and  propositions  of 
the  last  parliament,  and  added  new ;  I  say,  this 
man  hath  sown  good  seed;  and  he  that  shall 
draw  him  into  envy  for  it,  sows  tares.  Thus 
much  of  the  right  hand.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
if  any  shall  mediately  or  immediately  infuse 
into  his  majesty,  or  to  othere,  that  the  parliament 
is,  as  Cato  said  of  the  Romans,  ^Uike  sheep,  that 
a  man  were  better  drive  a  flock  of  them  than  one 
of  them :"  and,  however,  they  may  be  wise  men 
severally,  yet,  in  this  assembly,  they  are  guided 
by  some  few,  which,  if  they  be  made  and  assured, 
the  rest  will  easily  follow :  this  is  a  plain  robbery 
of  the  king  of  honour,  and  his  subjects  of  thanks, 
and  it  is  to  make  the  parliament  vile  and  servile 
in  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign ;  and  I  count  it  no 
better  Uian  a  supplanting  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom. Again,  if  a  man  shall  make  this  impres- 
sion, that  it  shall  be  enough  for  the  king  to  send 
us  some  things  of  show,  that  may  serve  for 
coloure,  and  let  some  eloquent  tales  be  told  of 
them,  and  that  will  serve  «*  ad  faciendum  popo- 
lum ;"  any  such  pereon  will  find  that  this  Hoose 
can  well  skill  of  false  lights,  and  that  it  is  no 
wooing  tokens,  but  the  true  love  already  planted 
in  the  breast  of  the  subjects,  that  will  make  then 
do  for  the  king.    And  this  is  my  opinion  touching 
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diOM  that  may  haye  persuaded  a  parliament. 
Tike  it  on  the  other  side,  for  I  mean,  in  all  things, 
to  deal  plainly,  if  any  man  hath  been  diffident 
foaching  the  call  of  a  parliament,  thinking  that 
the  beat  means  were,  first,  for  the  king  to  make 
ais  utmost  trial  to  subsist  of  himself,  and  his  own 
means ;  I  say,  an  honest  and  &ithful  heart  might 
consent  to  Uiat  opinion,  and  the  erent,  it  seems, 
doth  no*,  greatly  discredit  it  hitherto.  Again,  if 
any  man  shall  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
a  particular  party  that  can  bind  the  House;  nor 
that  it  is  not  shows  or  colours  can  please  the 
House ;  I  say,  that  man,  though  his  speech  tend 
to  discouragement,  yet  it  is  coupled  with  provi- 
dence. But,  by  your  leave,  if  any  man,  since  the 
parliament  was  called,  or  when  it  was  in  speech, 
shall  have  laid  plots  to  cross  the  good  will  of  the 
parliament  to  the  king,  by  possessing  them  that 
a  few  shall  have  the  thanks*  and  that  they  are,  as 
it  were,  bought  and  sold,  and  betrayed ;  and  that 
that  which  the  king  oSers  them,  are  but  baits 
prepared  by  particular  persons;  or  have  raised 
mmours  that  it  is  a  packed  parliament;  to  the 
end  nothing  may  be  done,  but  that  the  parlia- 
ment may  be  dissolved,  as  gamesters  used  to  call 
for  new  cards,  when  they  mistrust  a  pack :  I  say, 
tliese  are  engines  and  devices  naught,  malign,  and 
•editions. 

Now  for  the  remedy;  I  shall  rather  break  the 
matter,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  than  advise 
positively.  I  know  but  three  ways.  Some  mes- 
tageof  declaration  to  the  king;  some  entry  or 
protestation  amongst  ourselves;  or  some  strict 
and  punctual  examination.  As  for  the  last  of 
these,  I  assure  you  I  am  not  against  it,  if  I  could 
UA\  where  to  begin,  or  where  to  end.  For  cer- 
tunly  I  have  often  seen  it,  that  things  when  they 
•re  in  smother  trouble  more  than  when  they  break 
out  Smoke  blinds  the  eyes,  but  when  it  blazeth 
ibrdi  into  flame  it  gives  light  to  the  eyes.  But 
then  if  you  fall  to  examination,  some  person  must 
be  charged,  some  matter  must  be  charged ;  and 
the  manner  of  that  matter  roust  be  likewise 
charged  ;  for  it  may  be  in  a  good  fashion,  and  it 
may  be  in  a  bad,  in  as  much  difference  as  between 
black  uid  white:  and  then  how  far  men  will 


ingenuously  confess,  how  far  they  will  politicly 
deny,  and  what  we  can  make  and  gather  upon 
their  confession,  and  how  we  shall  prove  against 
their  denial ;  it  is  an  endless  piece  of  work,  and 
I  doubt  that  we  shall  grow  weary  of  it. 

For  a  message  to  the  king,  it  is  the  course  I 
like  best,  so  it  be  carefully  and  considerately 
handled  :  for  if  we  shall  represent  to  the  king  the 
nature  of  this  body  as  it  is,  without  the  veils  or 
shadows  that  have  been  cast  upon  it,  I  think  we 
shall  do  him  honour,  and  ourselves  right. 

For  any  thing  that  is  to  be  done  amongst  our- 
selves, I  do  not  see  much  gained  by  it,  because  it 
goes  no  ftirther  than  ourselves ;  yet  if  any  thing 
can  be  wisely  conceived  to  that  end,  I  shall  not 
be  against  it ;  but  I  think  the  purpose  of  it  is 
fittest  to  be,  rather  that  the  House  conceives  that 
all  this  is  but  a  misunderstanding,  than  to  take 
knowledge  that  there  is  indeed  a  just  ground,  and 
then  to  seek,  by  a  protestation,  to  give  it  a 
remedy.  For  protestations,  and  professions,  and 
apologies,  I  never  found  them  very  fortunate ;  but 
they  rather  increase  suspicion  than  clear  it. 

Why,  then,  the  last  part  is,  that  these  things 
be  handled  at  the  committee  seriously  and  tem- 
perately ;  wherein  I  wish  that  these  four  degrees 
of  questions  were  handled  in  order. 

First,  Whether  we  shall  do  any  thing  at  all  in 
it,  or  pass  by  it,  and  let  it  sleep  1 

Secondly,  Whether  we  shall  enter  into  a  parti- 
cular examination  of  it? 

Thirdly,  Whether  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  some  entry  or  protestation  among  ourselves  1 

And,  fourthly.  Whether  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
message  to  the  king ;  and  what  1 

Thus  I  have  told  you  my  opinion.  I  know  it 
had  been  more  safe  and  politic  to  have  been 
silent;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  honest  and  loving 
to  speak.  The  old  verse  is  **  Nam  nulli  tacaisse 
nocet,  nocet  esse  locutum.'*  But,  by  your  leave, 
David  saith,  *•  Silui  a  bonis,  et  dolor  mens  reno- 
vatus  est.**  When  a  man  speaketh,  he  may  be 
wounded  by  others ;  but  if  he  hold  his  peace 
from  good  things,  he  wounds  himself.  So  I  have 
done  my  part,  and  leave  it  to  you  to  do  that  which 
you  shall  Judge  to  be  the  best. 


A  SPEECH 


TO  THE  KING  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SOLICITOR, 

BEINO  CHOSEN  BT  TBB  COMMONS  AS  THEIK  MOUTH  AND  MBSSENaSR,  FOS  TDK  PBBSENTIKG  TO 
BIS  MAJESTT  THE  INSTBDMEin-  OB  WBITINO  OP 

THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

n  mi  PABUAMIVT  7  JAOOBL 


Most  Gracious  Sotirbion, 

The  knights,  citizenSy  and  burgesses  assembled 
in  parliament,  in  the  house  of  yoar  Commons,  in 
all  humbleness  do  exhibit  and  present  unto  your 
most  sacred  majesty,  in  their  own  words,  though 
by  my  hand,  their  petitions  and  grierances.  They 
are  here  conceired  and  set  down  in  writing,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom  of  parliament:  they 
are  also  prefaced  according  to  the  manner  and 
taste  of  these  later  times.  Therefore,  for  me  to 
make  any  additional  preface,  were  neither  war- 
ranted nor  convenient ;  especially  speaking  before 
a  king,  the  exactness  of  whose  Judgment  ought 
to  scatter  and  chase  away  all  unnecessary  speech, 
as  the  sun  doth  a  yapour.  This  only  I  must  say ; 
since  this  session  of  parliament  we  hare  seen 
your  glory  in  the  solemnity  of  the  creation  of  this 
most  noble  prince ;  we  have  heard  your  wisdom 
in  sundry  excellent  speeches  which  you  have 
delivered  amongst  us;  now  we  hope  to  find  and 
feel  the  effects  of  your  goodness,  in  your  gracious 
answer  to  these  our  petitions.  For  this,  we  are 
persuaded,  that  the  attribute  which  was  given  by 
one  of  the  wisest  writers  to  two  of  the  best  em- 
perors, t'Divus  Nerva  et  divus  Trajanus,**  so 
saith  Tacitus,  •^res  olim  insociabiles  miscuerunt, 
imperium  et  libertatem  ;**  may  be  truly  applied 
to  your  majesty.  For  never  was  there  such  a  con- 
servator of  regality  in  a  crown,  nor  ever  such  a 
protector  of  lawful  freedom  in  a  subject. 


Only  this,  excellent  sovereign,  letnot  tbesoonA 
of  grievances,  though  it  be  sad,  seem  harsh  to 
your  princely  ears:  it  is  but  ^^gemitus  colum- 
be,**  the  mourning  of  a  dove ;  with  that  patience 
and  humility  of  heart  which  appertaineth  to  lov- 
ing and  loyal  subjects.  And  far  be  it  from  us, 
but  that  in  the  midst  of  the  sense  of  our  griev- 
ances we  should  remember  and  acknowledge  ths 
infinite  benefits  wnich,  by  your  majesty,  next 
under  God,  we  do  enjoy ;  which  bind  us  to  wish 
unto  your  life  fulness  of  days ;  and  unto  your  line 
royal  a  succession  and  continuance,  even  unto  the 
world's  end. 

It  resteth,  that  unto  these  petitions  here  in. 
eluded  I  do  add  one  more  that  goeth  to  them  all : 
which  is,  that  if  in  the  words  and  frame  of  then 
there  be  any  thing  offensive ;  or  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  otherwise  than  we  should  oi 
would  ;  that  your  majesty  would  cover  it  and  cast 
the  veil  of  your  grace  upon  it ;  and  accept  of  our 
good  intentions,  and  help  them  by  your  benigi 
interpretation. 

Lastly,  I  am  most  humbly  to  crave  a  particular 
pardon  for  myself,  that  have  used  these  few 
words;  and  scarcely  should  have  been  able  to 
have  used  any  at  all,  in  respect  of  the  reverence 
which  I  bear  to  your  person  and  judgir^ent,  had  I 
not  been  somewhat  relieved  and  comforted  by  the 
experience  which,  in  my  service  and  access,  I 
have  had  of  your  continual  grace  and  favour. 
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VBED  cirro 

THB  LORDS  AT  A  CONFERENCE  BY  COMMISSION  FROM  THE  COMMONS,  MOVING  AND  PERSUADING 

THE  LORDS  TO  JOIN  WITH  THE  COMMONS  IN  PETITION  TO  THE  KING,  TO  OBTAIN 

LIBERTY  TO  TREAT  OF  A  COMPOSITION  WITH  HIS  MAJESTY  FOR 

WARDS  AND  TENURES. 

Of  THI  PABLIAHSIIT  7  JAOOBI. 


The  knights,  citizens^  and  burgesses  of  the 
House  of  Commons  hare  commanded  me  to  deliver 
to  yoar  lordships  the  causes  of  the  conference  by 
thm  prayed,  and  by  year  lordships  assented,  for 
tke  second  bosiness  of  this  day.  They  hare  had 
iipofft  made  anto  them  faithfully  of  his  majesty's 
RBSwer  declared  by  my  lord  treasurer,  touching 
tbeir  humble  desire  to  obtain  liberty  from  his  ma- 
jesty to  treat  of  compounding  for  tenures.  And, 
fifst,  they  think  themselres  much  bound  unto  his 
■tsjesty,  that  in  «*  re  noTa,'*  in  which  case  princes 
lae  to  be  apprehensire,  he  hath  made  a  gracious 
eoQStruction  of  their  proposition.  And  so  much 
they  know  of  that,  that  belongs  to  the  greatness 
oTkis  majesty,  and  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  as 
tlMOiselTes  acknowledge  they  ought  not  to  have 
espeeted  a  present  resolution,  though  the  wise 
Mta  saith,  **  Hope  deferred  is  the  fainting  of  the 
eoel.**  But  they  know  their  duty  to  be  to  attend 
his  majesty's  times  at  his  good  pleasure.  And 
this  they  do  with  the  more  comfort,  because  that 
Id  his  majesty's  answer,  matching  the  times,  and 
weighing  the  passages  thereof,  they  conceive,  in 
their  opinion,  rather  hope  than  discouragement. 

Bat  the  principal  causes  of  the  conference  now 
|Mrayed,  besides  these  significations  of  duty  not  to 
be  omitted,  are  two  propositions.  The  one,  matp 
ter  of  excuse  of  themselves ;  the  other,  matter  of 
petition.  The  former  of  which  grows  thus.  Your 
lofdship,  my  lord  treasurer,  in  your  last  declara- 
tion of  his  majesty's  answer,  according  to  the 
attribute  then  griren  unto  it  by  a  great  counsellor, 
had  ^  imagrinem  Cesaris"  fair  and  lively  graven, 
fiitde  this  true  and  effectual  distribution,  that 
there  depended  upon  tenures,  considerations  of 
hoooor,  of  conscience,  and  of  utility.  Of  these 
three,  utility,  as  his  majesty  set  it  by  for  the  pre- 
sent, out  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  so  we  set 
it  by,  out  of  the  justness  of  our  desires :  for  we 
never  meant  but  a  goodly  and  worthy  augmenta- 
tion of  the  profit  now  received,  and  not  a  diminu- 
tion. But,  to  speak  truly,  that  consideration  fall- 
cth  naturally  to  be  examined  when  liberty  of 
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treaty  is  granted :  but  the  former  two  indeed  may 
exclude  treaty,  and  cut  it  off*  before  it  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  that  we  shall  say  concern- 
ing those  two,  we  desire  to  be  conceived  rightly  : 
we  mean  not  to  dispute  with  his  majesty  what 
belongeth  to  sovereign  honour  or  his  princely  con- 
science ;  bocause  we  know  we  are  not  capable  to 
discern  of  them  otherwise  than  as  men  use  some- 
times to  see  the  image  of  the  sun  in  a  pail  of 
water.  But  this  we  say  for  ourselves,  God  forbid 
that  we,  knowingly,  should  have  propounded  any 
thing,  that  might  in  our  sense  and  persuasion 
touch  either  or  both;  and  therefore  herein  we 
desire  to  be  heard,  not  to  inform  or  persuade  his 
majesty,  but  to  free  and  excuse  ourselves. 

And,  first,  in  general,  we  acknowledge,  that 
this  tree  of  tenures  was  planted  into  the  preroga- 
tive by  the  ancient  common  law  of  this  land : 
that  it  hath  been  fenced  in  and  preserved  by  many 
statutes,  and  that  it  yieldeth  at  this  day  to  the 
king  the  fruit  of  a  great  revenue.  But  yet,  not- 
withstanding, if  upon  the  stem  of  this  tree  may 
be  raised  a  pillar  of  support  to  the  crown  perma- 
nent and  durable  as  the  marble,  by  investing  the 
crown  with  a  mons  ample,  more  certain,  and  more 
loving  dowry,  than  this  of  tenures ;  we  hope  we 
propound  no  matter  of  disservice. 

But  to  speak  distinctly  of  both,  and  first  of 
honour:  wherein  I  pray  your  lordships,  give  me 
leave,  in  a  subject  that  may  seem  «« supra  nos,'' 
to  handle  it  rather  as  we  are  capable,  than  as  the 
matter  perhaps  may  require.  Your  lordships  well 
know  the  various  mixture  and  composition  of  our 
House.  We  have  in  our  House  learned  civilians 
that  profess  a  law,  that  we  reverence  and  some- 
times consult  with :  they  can  tell  us,  that  all  tho 
laws  «*de  feodis"  are  but  additionals  to  the  an- 
cient civil  law ;  and  that  the  Roman  emperors,  in 
the  full  height  of  their  monarchy,  never  knew 
them ;  so  that  they  are  not  imperial.  We  have 
grave  professors  of  the  common  law,  who  will 
define  unto  us  that  those  are  parts  of  sovereignty, 
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and  of  the  re^  prerogative,  which  cannot  be 
communicated  with  subjects :  but  for  tenures  in 
substance,  there  is  none  of  your  lordships  but 
have  them,  and  few  of  us  but  have  them.  The 
king,  indeed,  hath  a  priority  or  first  service  of  his 
tenures ;  and  some  more  amplitade  of  profit  in 
that  we  call  tenure  in  chief:  but  the  subject  is 
( apable  of  tenures ;  which  shows  that  they  are 
not  regal,  nor  any  point  of  sovereignty.  We  have 
gentlemen  of  honourable  service  in  the  wars  both 
by  sea  and  land,  who  can  inform  us,  that  when  it 
is  in  question,  who  shall  set  his  foot  foremost  to- 
wards the  enemy ;  it  is  never  asked,  Whether  he 
holds  in  knight's  service  or  in  socage  t  So  have 
we  many  deputy  lieutenants  to  your  lordships, 
and  many  commissions  that  have  been  for  mus- 
ters and  levies,  that  can  tell  us,  that  the  service 
and  defence  of  the  realm  hath  in  these  days  little 
dependence  upon  tenures.  So,  then,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  no  bond  or  ligament  of  govern- 
ment; no  spur  of  honour,  no  bridle  of  obedience. 
Time  was,  when  it  had  other  uses,  and  the  name 
of  knight's  service  imports  it :  but  ♦*  vocabula 
manent,  res  fugiunt.''  But  all  this  which  we 
have  spoken  we  confess  to  be  but  in  a  vulgar  capa- 
city ;  which,  nevertheless,  may  serve  for  our  ex- 
cuse, though  we  submit  the  thing  itself  wholly  to 
his  majesty's  judgment. 

For  matter  of  conscience,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
cast  in  any  thing  willingly,  that  may  trouble  that 
clear  fountain  of  his  majesty's  conscience.  We 
do  confess  it  is  a  noble  protection,  that  these 
young  birds  of  the  nobility  and  good  families 
should  be  gathered  and  clocked  under  the  wings 
of  the  crown.  But  yet  *•  Naturae  vis  maxima:" 
and  **  Suus  cuique  discretus  sanguis."  Your 
lordships  will  favour  me,  to  observe  my  former 
method.  The  common  law  itself,  which  is  the 
best  bounds  of  our  wisdom,  doth,  even  **  in  hoc 


individuo,"  prefer  the  prerogative  of  the  father 
before  the  prerogative  of  the  king :  for  if  lands 
descend,  held  in  chief  from  an  ancestor  on  the 
part  of  a  mother,  to  a  roan's  eldest  son,  the  father 
being  alive,  the  father  shall  have  the  custody  of 
the  body,  and  not  the  king.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
only  for  the  father,  and  not  any  other  parent  or 
ancestor :  but  then  if  you  look  to  the  high  law  of 
tutelage  and  protection,  and  of  obedience  and 
duty,  which  is  the  relative  thereunto :  it  U  not 
said,  •«  Honour  thy  father  alone,'*  but  •*  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  Ate  Again,  the  civi- 
lians can  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  special  use  of 
the  pretorian  power  for  pupils,  and  yet  no  tenures. 
The  citizens  of  London  can  tell  us,  there  be  courts 
of  orphans,  and  yet  no  tenures.  But  all  this 
while  we  pray  your  lordships  to  conceive,  that 
we  think  ourselves  not  competent  to  discern 
of  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  crown,  or  the 
shrine  of  his  conscience;  but  leave  it  wholly 
unto  him,  and  allege  these  things  but  in  our  own 
excuse. 

For  matter  of  petition,  we  do  continue  our  most 
humble  suit,  by  your  lordships'  loving  conjunc- 
tion, that  his  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  open 
unto  us  this  entrance  of  his  bounty  and  grace,  as 
to  give  us  liberty  to  treat.  And,  lastly,  we  know 
his  majesty's  times  are  not  subordinate  at  all  but 
to  the  globe  above.  About  this  time  the  sun  hath 
got  even  with  the  night,  and  will  rise  apace ;  and 
we  know  Solomon's  temple,  whereof  your  lord- 
ship, my  lord  treasurer,  spake,  was  not  built  in 
a  day :  and  if  we  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  take  the 
axe  to  hew,  and  the  hammer  to  frame,  in  this  case, 
we  know  it  cannot  be  without  time ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  we  may  with  duty,  and  without 
importunity,  we  most  humbly  desire  an  accelera- 
tion of  his  majesty's  answer,  according  to  his 
good  time  and  royal  pleasure. 


A  FRAME  OF  DECLARATION 

FOB  THB 

MASTER  OF   THE  WARDS, 

AT  HIS  FIRST  SITTIKO. 


The  king,  whose  virtues  are  such,  as  if  we, 
that  are  his  ministers,  were  able  duly  to  correspond 
unto  them,  it  were  enougn  to  make  a  golden  time, 
hath  commanded  certain  of  his  intentions  to  be 
published,  touching  the  administration  of  this 
place,  because  they  are  somewhat  differing  from 
the  usage  of  former  times,  and  yet  not  by  way  of 


novelty,  but  by  way  of  reformation,  and  redue* 
tion  of  things  to  their  ancient  and  true  institution. 
Wherein,  nevertheless,  it  is  his  majesty's  e»- 
press  pleasure  it  be  signified,  that  he  understands 
this  to  be  done,  without  any  derogation  from  the 
memory  or  service  of  those  great  persons  whieh 
have  formerly  held  this  place,  of  whose  doii^ 
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Ua  Bajesty  retaineth  a  good  and  graoioaa  reiuem- 
brance,  espedaUy  touching  the  aincority  of  their 
own  minds* 

Batf  now  that  his  majesty  meaneth  to  be  as  it 
waie  master  of  the  wards  himself,  and  that  those 
that  be  useth  be  as  bis  sabstitutes,  and  more 
wholly  in  his  motion ;  he  doth  expect  things  be 
carried  in  a  sort  worthy  his  own  care. 

First,  therefore,  bis  majesty  hath  had  this 
prioeely  consideration  with  himself,  that  as  he  is 
«« pater  patris,"  so  he  is  by  *he  ancient  law  of 
^ia  kingdom  *•  pater  papillorom,**  where  there  is 
any  tenure  by  knighCs  service  of  himself;  which 
eitendeth  almost  to  all  the  great  families  noble 
and  generous  of  this  kingdom :  and,  therefore, 
being  a  representatiye  father,  his  purpose  is  to 
imitate,  and  approach  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
datiea  and  offices  of  a  natural  father,  in  the  good 
eduoation,  well  bestowing  in  marriage,  and  pre- 
aerration  of  the  houses,  woods,  lands,  and  estates 
of  his  wards. 

For,  as  it  is  his  majesty*s  direction,  that  that 
part  which  concerns  his  own  profit  and  right  be 
eseeated  with  moderation ;  so,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  his  princely  will  that  that  other  part,  which 
eoneemeth  protection,  be  oYcrspread  and  extended 
lo  the  utmost. 

Wherein  his  majesty  hath  three  persons  in  his 
aye,  the  wards  themselves,  idiots,  and  the  rest  of 
like  nature;  the  suitors  in  this  court;  and  the 
sabjects  at  large. 

For  the  first,  his  majesty  hath  commanded 
special  care  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
sons, to  whom  they  be  committed,  that  the  same 
be  sound  in  religion,  such  whose  house  and  fami- 
lies are  not  noted  for  dissolute,  no  greedy  persons, 
no  step-mothers,  nor  the  like;  and  with  these 
qualifications,  of  the  nearest  friends :  nay,  fur- 
ther, his  majesty  is  minded  not  so  to  delegate  this 
trust  to  the  committees,  but  that  he  will  have,  once 
in  the  year  at  least,  by  persons  of  credit  in  every 
county,  a  view  and  inspection  taken  of  the  per- 
sona, houses,  woods,  and  lands  of  the  wards,  and 
other  persons  under  the  protection  of  this  court, 
and  certificate  to  be  made  thereof  accordingly. 

For  the  suitors,  which  is  the  second  ;  his  ma- 
jesty's princely  care  falls  upon  two  points  of  re- 
formation ;  the  first,  that  there  be  an  examination 
of  fees,  what  are  due  and  ancient,  and  what  are 
new  and  exacted ;  and  those  of  the  latter  kind 
pot  down:  the  other,  that  the  court  do  not  enter- 
fain  causes  too  long  upon  continuances  of  liveries 
after  the  parties  are  come  of  full  age,  which 
serveth  but  to  waste  the  parties  in  suit,  consider- 
ing the  decrees  cannot  be  perpetual,  but  tempo- 
raiy ;  and,  therefore,  controversies  here  handled, 
aie  seldom  put  in  peace,  till  they  have  past  a  trial 
and  decision  in  other  courts. 

For  the  third,  which  is  the  subject  at  large ;  his 
flujeaty  hath  taken  into  h>4  princely  care  the  un- 
Meaasary  vexationa  of  hia  people  by  feodaries. 


and  other  inferior  ministers  of  like  nature,  by 
colour  of  his  tenures ;  of  which  part  I  say  nothing 
for  the  present,  because  the  parties  whom  it  con- 
cerns are  for  the  most  part  absent :  but  order  shall 
be  given,  that  they  shall  give  their  attendance  tho 
last  day  of  the  term,  then  to  understand  further 
his  majesty's  gracious  pleasure. 

Thus  much  by  his  majesty's  commandment; 
now  we  may  proceed  to  the  business  of  the 
court. 

DIRECTIONS 

rOR  THI  MA8TBR  OF  THE  WARDS  TO  OBRRRTE,  FOR 
HIS  MAIVSTT's  BRTTER  SERTICI,  AlfD  THE  OBIfE- 
RAL  GOOD. 

First,  That  be  take  an  account  how  his  majes- 
ty's last  instructions  have  been  pursued ;  and  of 
the  increase  of  benefit  accrued  to  his  majesty 
thereby,  and  the  proportion  thereof. 

Wherein  first,  in  general,  it  will  be  good  to 
cast  up  a  year's  benefit,  viz.:  from  February, 
1610,  which  is  the  date  of  the  instructions  under 
the  great  seal,  to  February,  1611 ;  and  to  compare 
the  total  with  the  former  years  before  the  instruc- 
tions, that  the  tree  may  appear  by  the  fruit,  and 
it  may  be  seen  how  much  his  majesty's  profit  is 
redoubled  or  increased  by  that  course. 

Secondly,  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  compute  not 
only  the  yearly  benefit,  but  the  number  of  ward- 
ships granted  that  year,  and  to  compare  that  with 
the  number  of  former  years ;  for  though  the  num- 
ber be  a  thing  casual,  yet  if  it  be  apparently  less 
than  in  former  years,  then  it  may  be  justly  doubt- 
ed, that  men  take  advantage  upon  the  last  clause 
in  the  instructions,  of  exceptions  of  wards  con- 
cealed, to  practise  delays  and  misfinding  of  offices, 
which  is  a  thing  most  dangerous. 

Thirdly,  In  particular  it  behooveth  to  peruse 
and  review  the  bargains  made,  and  to  consider 
the  rates,  men's  estates  being  things  which  for 
the  most  part  cannot  be  hid,  and  thereby  to  dis- 
cern what  improvements  and  good  husbandry 
have  been  used,  and  how  much  the  king  hath 
more  now,  when  the  whole  benefit  is  supposed  to 
go  to  him,  than  he  had  when  three  parts  of  the 
benefit  went  to  the  committee. 

Fourthly,  It  is  requisite  to  take  consideration 
what  commissions  have  been  granted  for  copy- 
holds for  lives,  which  are  excepted  by  the  instruc- 
tions from  being  leased,  and  what  profit  hath 
been  raised  thereby. 

Thus  much  for  the  time  past,  and  upon  view 
of  these  accounts,  **  res  dabit  consilium"  for  fur- 
ther order  to  be  taken. 

For  the  time  to  come,  first,  it  is  fit  that  the 
master  of  the  wards,  being  a  meaner  person,  be 
usually  present  as  well  at  the  treaty  and  beating 
of  the  bargain,  as  at  the  concluding,  and  that  he 
take  not  the  business  by  report. 

Secondly,  When  suit  is  made,  the  information 
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Dy  soirey  and  commission  is  but  one  image,  bat 
the  way  were  by  prirate  diligrence  to  be  really 
informed :  neither  is  it  hard  for  a  person  that  liyeth 
in  an  inn  of  courtt  where  there  be  understand- 
ing men  of  every  county  of  England,  to  obtain 
by  care  c^tain  information* 

Thirdly,  This  kind  of  promise  of  preferring 
the  next  akin,  doth  much  obscure  the  information, 
which  before  by  competition  of  dirers  did  better 
appear;  and  therefore  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
master  of  the  wards  sometimes  to  direct  letters 
to  some  persons  near  the  ward  living,  and  to  take 
certificate  from  them:  it  being  always  intended 
the  subject  be  not  racked  too  high,  and  that  the 
nearest  friends  that  be  sound  in  religion,  and 
like  to  give  the  ward  good  education,  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Fourthly,  That  it  be  examined  carefully  whe- 
ther  the  ward's  revenues  consist  of  copyholds 
for  lives,  which  are  not  to  be  comprised  in  the 
lease,  and  that  there  be  no  neglect  to  grant  com- 
missions for  the  same,  and  that  the  master  take 
order  to  be  certified  of  the  profits  of  former  courts 
held  by  the  ward's  ancestor,  that  it  may  be  a  pre- 
cedent and  direction  for  the  commissioners. 

Fiflhly,  That  the  master  make  account  every 
six  months  (the  state  appoints  one  in  the  year) 
to  his  majesty ;  and  that  when  he  bringeth  the 
bill  of  grants  of  the  body  for  his  majesty's  signa- 
ture, he  bring  a  schedule  of  the  truth  of  the  state 
of  every  one  of  them,  as  it  hath  appeared  to  him 
by  information,  and  acquaint  his  majesty  both 
with  the  rates  and  states. 


Thus  much  concerning  the  improvenent  of  tM 
king's  profit,  which  conoeroeCh  tlie  king  n  •*^ 
ter  families ;"  now  as  **  pater  patris.'* 

First,  For  the  wards  themselves,  that  tiiers  be 
special  care  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  eommitlee, 
that  he  be  sound  in  religion,  his  house  and  hmWj 
not  dissolute,  no  greedy  person,  no  step-mother, 
nor  the  like. 

Further,  That  there  be  letters  written  once  every 
year  to  certain  principal  gentlemen  of  credit  fai 
every  county,  to  take  view  not  only  of  the  person 
of  the  wards  in  every  coun^,  and  their  edoc^ 
tion ;  but  of  their  houses,  woods,  grounds,  ard 
estate,  and  the  same  to  certify ;  that  the  commits 
tees  may  be  held  in  some  awe,  and  that  the  bles^ 
ing  of  the  poor  orphans  and  the  pupils  may  come 
upon  his  majesty  and  his  children. 

Secondly,  For  the  suitors;  that  there  be  a  strait 
examination  concerning  the  raising  and  multipli- 
cation of  fees  in  that  court,  which  is  much  seaiw 
dalized  with  opinion  thereof,  and  all  exacted  less 
put  down. 

Thirdly,  For  the  subjects  at  large;  that  the 
vexation  of  escheators  and  feodaries  be  mpmss 
ed,  which,  upon  no  substantial  ground  of  record, 
vex  the  country  with  inquisitions  and  other  ex. 
tortions :  and  for  that  purpose  that  there  be  one 
set  day  at  the  end  of  every  term  appointed  for 
examining  the  abuses  of  such  inferior  oAcen, 
and  that  the  master  of  wards  take  spedal  care  to 
receive  private  information  from  gentlemen  of 
quality  and  conscience  in  every  shire  tonching 
the  same. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  KING'S  SOLICITOR, 

PEBBOAOINO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

TO  OnitT  PBOM  rABTRBB  QOBSTIOH  Or 

RECEIVING  THE  KING'S  MESSAGES. 

B7  THEIR  SPEAKER,  AND  FROM  THE  BODY  OP  THE  COUNCIL,  AS  WELL  AS  FROM  THE  KING'S 

IB  THB  rABLIAMDfT  7  JAOOBI 


It  is  my  dpsire,  tliat  if  any  the  king^s  basi- 
ness,  eitlier  of  honour  or  profit,  shall  pats  the 
House,  it  may  be  not  only  with  external  prevail- 
inir,  hut  with  satisfaction  of  the  ioward  man. 
For  in  constant,  where  t  mgfue-Rtrin<^,  not  heart- 
strinj^,  make  Uie  music,  tliut  harmony  may  end 


in  discord.    To  this  I  shall  always  bend  my  en- 
deavours. 

The  king^s  sovereignty^  and  the  liberty  of  paF 
liament,  are  as  the  two  elements  and  principles 
of  this  estate;  which,  though  the  one  be  mofo 
active,  the  other  more  passive,  yet  they  do  nol 
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mom  or  destroy  the  one  the  other.  Bat  tbey 
•mngthen  end  maintaiii  the  one  the  other.  Take 
•way  liberty  of  parliament,  the  griefs  of  the  sub- 
jeel  will  bleed  inwards :  sharp  and  eager  hnmours 
will  not  OTaporate ;  and  then  they  must  exulcer- 
ate;  and  so  may  endanger  the  soTereignty  itself. 
On  the  other  side,  if  the  king*s  sovereignty  re- 
ceire  diminution,  or  any  degree  of  contempt  with 
OS  that  are  born  under  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
so  as  the  motions  of  our  estate  cannot  work  in 
■  any  other  frame  or  engine,  it  must  follow,  that 
wo  shall  be  a  meteor,  or  **  corpus  imperfecte  mis- 
tnin;**  which  kind  of  bodies  come  speedily  to 
eonfusion  and  dissolution.  And  herein  it  is  our 
kappiness,  that  we  may  make  the  same  judgment 
of  the  king,  which  Tacitus  made  of  Nerva: 
mDifos  Nenra  res  olim  dissociabiles  miscuit, 
inperium  et  libertatero.'*  Nerva  did  temper 
things,  that  before  were  thought  incompatible,  or 
inooeiable,  sovereignty  and  liberty.  And  it  is 
Dol  amiss  in  a  great  council  and  a  great  cause  to 
pot  the  other  part  of  the  difference,  which  was 
significantly  expressed  by  the  judgment  which 
ApoUonius  made  of  Nero;  which  was  thus: 
When  Vespasian  came  out  of  Judea  towards  Italy, 
In  receive  the  empire,  as  he  passed  by  Alexandria 
bo  spoke  with  ApoUonius,  a  man  much  admired, 
aad  asked  him  a  question  of  state:  «•  What  was 
tbo  cause  of  Nero's  fall  or  overtlirow  V*  Apollo- 
Bios  answered  again,  **  Nero  could  tune  the  harp 
woU :  but  in  government  he  always  either  wound 
op  the  pins  too  high,  and  strained  the  strings  too 
filr;  or  let  them  down  too  low,  and  slackened  the 
•trings  too  much.**  Here  we  see  the  difference 
bolween  regular  and  able  princes,  and  irregular 
ond  incapable,  Nerva  and  Nero.  The  one  tem- 
pers and  mingles  the  sovereignty  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  wisely ;  and  the  other  doth  inter- 
obango  it,  and  yary  it  unequally  and  absurdly. 
Since,  therefore,  we  have  a  prince  of  so  excellent 
wisdom  and  moderation,  of  whose  authority  we 
ooght  to  be  tender,  as  he  is  likewise  of  our  liber- 
ty,  let  OS  enter  into  a  true  and  indifferent  consi- 
doiation,  how  far  forth  the  case  in  question  may 
tooeh  his  authority,  and  how  far  forth  our  liberty : 
and,  to  speak  clearly,  in  my  opinion  it  concerns 
hio  aothority  much,  and  our  liberty  nothing  at  all. 

The  questions  are  two:  the  one,  whether  our 
fpookor  be  exempted  from  delivery  of  a  message 
firom  the  king  without  our  license  1  The  other, 
whether  it  is  not  all  one  whether  he  received  it 
from  the  body  of  the  council,  as  if  he  received  it 
iaiiiediately  from  the  kingi  And  I  will  speak  of 
tbo  lost  first,  bocanse  it  is  the  ciroomstance  of  the 
piooontcase. 

Fiist,  I  say,  let  ns  see  how  it  concerns  the  king, 
■ad  tfaon  how  it  concerns  os.  For  the  king,  cer- 
tsialy^  if  it  be  oboerved,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
if  yoo  may  not  receive  his  pleasure  by  his  repre- 
body,  which  is  his  council  of  his 
» yon  both  straitoii  his  majesty  in  point  of 


oonveniency ,  and  weaken  the  reputation  of  his  coun« 
oil.  All  kings,  though  they  be  live  gods  on  earth, 
yet,  as  he  said,  they  are  gods  of  earth,  frail  as  other 
men ;  they  may  be  children ;  they  may  be  of  ex« 
treme  age ;  they  may  be  indisposed  in  health ;  th(  y 
may  be  absent.  In  these  cases,  if  their  council 
may  not  supply  their  persons,  to  what  infin  te 
accidents  do  you  expose  them  1  Nay,  more,  some- 
times in  policy  kings  will  not  be  seen,  but  cover 
themselves  with  their  council ;  and  if  this  be  taken 
from  them,  a  great  part  of  their  safety  is  taken 
away.  For  the  other  point,  of  weakening  the 
council ;  you  know  they  are  nothing  without  the 
king :  they  are  no  body  politic ;  they  have  no 
commission  under  seal.  So  as,  if  you  begin  to 
distinguish  and  disjoin  them  from  the  king,  they 
are  *»  corpus  opacum ;"  for  they  have  »*  lumen  de 
lumine  :**  and  so  by  distinguishing  you  extinguish 
the  principal  engine  of  the  estate.  For  it  is  truly 
afiinned,  that  **  Concilium  non  habet  potestatem 
delegatam,  sed  inhierentem  :**  and  it  is  but  ^^  Rex 
in  cathedra,**  the  king  in  his  chair  or  consistDry, 
where  his  will  and  decrees,  which  are  in  privacy 
more  changeable,  are  settled  and  fixed. 

Now,  for  that  which  concerns  ourselves.  First, 
for  dignity  ;  no  man  must  think  this  a  disparage- 
ment to  us :  for  the  greatest  kingrs  in  Europe,  by 
their  ambassadors,  receive  answers  and  directions 
from  the  council  in  the  king*s  absence ;  and  if 
that  negotiation  he  fit  for  the  fraternity  and  party 
of  kings,  it  may  much  less  be  excepted  to  by 
subjects. 

For  use  or  benefit,  no  man  can  be  so  raw  and 
unacquainted  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  to  con- 
ceive there  should  be  any  disadvantage  in  it,  as 
if  such  answers  were  less  firm  and  certain.  For 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  men  of  so  great  cau- 
tion, as  counsellors  of  estate  commonly  are, 
whether  you  take  caution  for  wisdom  or  provi- 
dence, or  for  pledge  of  estate  or  fortune,  will  ever 
err,  or  adventure  so  far  as  to  exceed  their  warrant. 
And,  tlierefore,  I  conclude,  that  in  this  point 
there  can  be  unto  us  neither  disgrace  nor  disad- 
vantage. 

For  the  point  of  the  speaker.  First,  on  the 
king*s  part,  it  may  have  a  shrewd  illation ;  for  it 
hath  a  show,  as  if  there  could  be  a  stronger  duty 
than  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  a  king.  We  see  the 
degrees  and  differences  of  duties  in  families,  be- 
tween father  and  son,  master  and  servant;  in 
corporate  bodies,  between  commonalties  and  their 
ofiUcers,  recorders,  stewards,  and  the  like;  yet  all 
these  give  place  to  the  king*s  commandments. 
The  bonds  are  more  special,  but  not  so  forcible. 
On  our  part,  it  concerns  us  nothing.  For,  first,  it 
is  but  t'de  canali,'*  of  the  pipe;  how  the  king*s 
message  shall  he  conveyed  to  us,  and  not  of  the 
matter.  Neither  hath  the  speaker  any  sr^  do- 
minion, as  that  coming  out  of  his  mouth  it  presseth 
us  more  than  out  of  a  privy  counsellor's.  Nay« 
it  seems  to  b^  a  great  trust  of  the  king's  towaxdo 
9A 
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the  Hoose,  when  the  king  doabteth  not  to  put  his 
message  into  their  mouth,  as  if  he  should  speak 
to  the  city  by  theit  recorder :  therefore,  methinks 
we  should  not  entertain  this  unnecessary  doubt 


It  is  one  use  of  wit  to  make  dear  things  ianSh^ 
ful ;  but  it  is  a  much  better  use  of  wit  to  mafcs 
doubtful  things  clear;  and  to  that  I  would  omb 
would  bend  themselTes* 


AN 


ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 

THE  KIKO*8  SOLtClTOa, 

IN  THE  LOWER  HOUSE  OF  PARLUMENT, 


THE  KING*8  RIGHT  OF  IMPOSITIONS  ON  MERCHANDISES  IMPORTED 
AND  EXPORTED.* 


And  it  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  question 
touching  the  right  of  impositions  is  very  great ; 
extending  to  the  prerogatire  of  the  king  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  on  the 
other ;  and  that  in  a  point  of  profit  and  value,  and 
not  of  conceit  or  fancy.  And,  therefore,  as  weight 
in  all  motions  increaseth  force,  so  I  do  not  manrel 
to  see  men  gather  the  greatest  strength  of  argu- 
ment they  can  to  make  good  their  opinions.  And, 
so  yoa  will  give  me  leave  likewise,  being  strong 
in  mine  own  persuasion  that  it  is  the  king's 
right,  to  show  my  voice  as  free  as  my  thought. 
And  for  my  part,  I  mean  to  observe  the  true 
course  to  give  strength  to  this  cause,  which  is  by 
yielding  those  things  which  are  not  tenable,  and 
keeping  the  question  within  the  true  state  and 
compass;  which  will  discharge  many  popular 
arguments,  and  contract  the  debate  into  a  less  room. 

Wherefore,  I  do  deliver  the  question,  and  ex- 
clude or  set  by,  as  not  in  question,  five  things. 
First,  the  question  is  *»  de  portorio,"  and  not  **  de 
tribute,"  to  use  the  Roman  words  for  explanation 
sake ;  it  is  not,  I  say,  touching  any  taxes  within 
the  land,  but  of  payments  at  the  ports.  Secondly, 
it  is  not  touching  any  impost  from  port  to  port, 
but  where  •♦  claves  regni,"  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom, are  turned  to  let  in  from  foreign  parts,  or  to 
send  forth  to  foreign  parts,  in  a  word,  matter  of 
commerce  and  intercourse;  not  simply  of  ear- 
riaga  or  vecture.  Thirdly,  the  question  is,  as 
the  distinction  was  used  above  in  another  case, 
**  de  vero  et  falso,"  and  not  »♦  de  bono  et  male,'* 
of  the  legal  point,  and  not  of  the  inconvenience, 
otherwise  than  as  it  serves  to  decide  the  law. 

*  This  mMt«r  wrmi  much  deteted  bjr  tht  lAwjrera  and  ftntle- 
men  In  the  Parliament  1610,  and  1014,  Jkc,  and  afterwardf 
f|r«B  «p  by  tjM  cffown  in  1041. 


Fourthly,  I  do  set  apart  three  commodities,  wool« 
woolfells,  and  leather,  as  being  in  different  eass 
from  the  rest ;  because  the  custom  upon  them  it 
•«  antiqua  custuma.''  Lastly,  the  question  is  nd, 
whether  in  matter  of  imposing  the  king  may  alter 
the  law  by  his  prerogative,  but  whether  the  king 
have  not  such  a  prerogative  by  law. 

The  state  of  the  question  being  thus  desisd 
and  freed,  my  proposition  is,  that  the  king  by  tht 
fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom  hath  a  power 
to  impose  upon  merchandise  and  commodities 
both  native  and  foreign.  In  my  proof  of  this  pro* 
position  all  that  I  shall  say,  be  it  to  confirm  or 
confute,  I  will  draw  into  certain  distinet  heads 
or  considerations  which  move  me,  and  may  mov« 
you. 

The  first  is  a  universal  negative:  there  appeal** 
eth  not  in  any  of  the  king*s  courts  any  one  ra- 
cord,  wherein  an  imposition  laid  at  the  ports  hath 
been  overthrown  by  judgment ;  nay,  more,  whsri 
it  hath  been  questioned  by  pleading.  This  plest 
*•  quod  snmnia  prsdicta  minus  juste  imposita  foiti 
et  contra  leges  et  consuetudines  regni  hujas  An* 
glie,  undo  idem  Bates  illam  solvere  rseusavit, 
prout  ei  bene  lieu  it;**  is  ««prim«  imprsssionia.'* 
Bates  was  the  first  man  «« ab  origins  mundi,**  lor 
any  thing  that  appeareth,  that  ministered  thst 
plea;  whereupon  I  offer  this  true  oonsideratioo: 
the  king*s  acts  that  grieve  the  anhjeet  are  either 
against  law,  and  so  void,  or  aoeording  to  striel* 
ness  of  law,  and  yet  grievous.  And  aooording  ts 
these  several  natures  of  gprievance,  there  be  seve- 
ral remedies :  Be  they  against  law  t  Overthrow 
them  by  judgment :  Be  they  too  straH  and  SB» 
trerae,  though  legal  t  Propound  them  in  parlia- 
menL  Forasmuch,  then,  as  impositions  at  ths 
ports,  having  been  so  often  laidy  w«ra 
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lit  into  the  kiiig*B  eovrts  of  jastiee,  Imt  still 
broaght  to  parliament,  I  may  most  certainlj  con- 
dnde,  fkzt  they  were  conceiTed  not  to  be  against 
Imw.  And  if  any  man  shall  think  that  it  was  too 
high  a  point  to  qneettoo  by  law  before  the  judges, 
or  that  there  should  want  fortitude  in  them  to  aid 
tlM  tobject ;  no,  it  shall  appear  from  time  to  time, 
in  eases  of  equal  reach,  where  the  king*s  acts 
hiTe  been  indeed  against  law,  the  course  of  law 
hBth  mn,  and  the  Judges  have  worthily  done  their 
QiiCy* 

As  in  the  ease  of  an  imposition  upon  linen 
eloth  for  the  alnage;  overthrown  by  judgment. 

The  ease  of  a  commission  of  arrest  and  commit- 
ting of  subjects  upon  examination  without  con- 
fiction  by  jury,  disallowed  by  the  judges. 

A  commission  to  determine  the  right  of  the  exi- 
genter*s  place,  **  secundum  sanam  discretionem,'* 
dianllowed  by  the  judges. 

The  case  of  the  monopoly  of  cards  oyerthrown 
and  condemned  by  judgment. 

I  might  make  mention  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
•one  ooarts  of  discretion,  wherein  the  judges  did 
not  decline  to  giro  opinion.  Therefore,  had  this 
boon  against  law,  there  would  not  haye  been 
Maltnm  silentium'*  in  the  king's  courts.  Of  the 
judgments  I  will  not  yet  speak ;  thus 
i  now,  that  there  is  no  judgment,  no,  nor  plea 
against  it.  Though  I  said  no  more,  it  were 
OBOOgh,  in  my  opinion,  to  induce  you  to  a  *•  non 
liquet,'*  to  leaye  it  a  doubt. 

The  second  consideration  is,  the  force  and  con- 
of  payments  made  by  grants  of  mer- 
,  both  strangers  and  English,  without  con- 
of  parliament.  Herein  I  lay  this  ground 
tint  such  grants  considered  in  themselyes  are  void 
in  law :  for  merchants,  either  strangers  or  sub- 
Joeti,  they  are  no  body  corporate,  but  singular  and 
diapeised  persons ;  they  cannot  bind  succession, 
Bsither  can  the  major  part  bind  the  residue :  how 
i  should  their  grants  have  force  ?  No  other. 
I  but  thus :  that  the  king's  power  of  imposing 
only  the  legal  virtue  and  strength  of  those 
I ;  and  that  the  consent  of  a  merchant  is  hot 
neoncnnence;  the  king  is  **principale  agens," 
sad  they  are  but  as  the  patient,  and  so  it  becomes 
n  binding  act  out  of  the  king's  power. 

Now,  if  any  man  doubt  that  such  grants  of  mer. 
dnnts  should  not  be  of  force,  I  will  allege  but 
two  memorable  records,  the  one  for  the  merchants 
strangers,  the  other  for  the  merchants  English. 
Hist  for  the  strangers  is  upon  the  grant  of  «•  chart. 
meiestor.'*  of  three  pence  in  value  «« ultra  anti- 
quss  customas;**  which  grant  is  in  use  and 
pnetioe  at  this  day.  For  it  is  well  known  to  the 
msichants,  that  that  which  they  call  stranger's 
esstom,  and  erroneously  double  custom,  is  but 
tiuras  pence  in  the  pound  more  than  English 
Now  look  into  the  statutes  of  subsidy  of  tonnage 
ssd  poundage,  and  yon  shall  find,  a  few  merchan- 
dise only  excepted,  the  poondage  equal  upon 


alien  and  subject;  so  that  this  difference  or  excess 
of  three  pence  hath  no  other  ground  than  that 
grant.  It  falleth  to  be  the  same  in  quantity;  there 
is  no  statute  for  it,  and,  therefore,  it  can  have  no 
strength  but  from  the  merchants'  grants ;  and  the 
merchants'  grants  can  have  no  strength  but  from 
the  king's  power  to  impose. 

For  the  merchants  English,  take  the  notable 
record  in  17  E.  III.,  where  the  Commons  com- 
plained of  the  forty  shillings  upon  the  sack  of 
wool  as  a  maltoll  set  by  the  assent  of  the  mer- 
chants without  consent  of  parliament;  nay,  they 
dispute  and  say  it  were  hard  that  the  merchants' 
consent  should  be  in  damage  of  the  Commons. 
What  saith  the  king  to  them  t  doth  he  grant  it  or 
give  way  to  it  t  No;  but  replies  upon  them,  and 
saith.  It  cannot  be  rightly  construed  to  be  in 
prejudice  of  the  Commons,  the  rather  because 
provision  was  made,  that  the  merchants  should 
not  work  upon  them,  by  colour  of  that  payment 
to  increase  their  price ;  in  that  there  was  a  price 
certain  set  upon  the  wools.  And  there  was  an 
end  of  that  matter ;  which  plainly  affirroeth  the 
force  of  the  merchants'  grants.  So,  tlien,  the  force 
of  the  grants  of  merchants,  both  English  and 
strangers,  appeareth,  and  their  grants  being  not 
corporate,  are  but  noun  adjectives,  without  the 
king's  power  to  impose. 

The  third  consideration  is,  of  the  first  and  most 
ancient  commencement  of  customs ;  wherein  I  am 
somewhat  to  seek  ;  for,  as  the  poet  saith,  **  Ingre- 
diturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit,"  the 
beginning  of  it  is  obscure :  but  I  rather  conceive 
that  it  is  by  common  law  than  by  grant  in  parlia- 
ment. For,  first,  Mr.  Dyer's  opinion  was,  that 
the  ancient  custom  for  exportation  was  by  the 
common  laws ;  and  goeth  further,  that  that  ancient 
custom  was  the  custom  upon  wools,  woolfells, 
and  leather :  he  was  deceived  in  the  particular, 
and  the  diligence  of  your  search  hath  revealed  it; 
for  that  custom  upon  these  three  merchandises 
grew  by  grant  of  parliament  3  E.  I.;  but  the 
opinion  in  general  was  sound ;  for  there  was  a 
custom  before  that:  for  the  records  themselves 
which  speak  of  that  custom  do  term  it  a  new 
custom,  **  Alentour  del  novel  custome."  As  con- 
cerning the  new  custom  granted,  etc.,  this  is 
pregnant,  there  was  yet  a  more  ancient.  So  foi 
the  strangers,  the  grant  in  31  E.  I.  ^*  chart,  mer- 
cator."  is,  that  the  three  pence  granted  by  the 
strangers  should  be  **  ultra  antiquas  custumas," 
which  hath  no  afilnity  with  that  custom  upon  the 
three  species,  but  presupposeth  more  ancient 
customs  in  general.  Now,  if  any  man  think  that 
those  more  ancient  customs  were  likewise  by  act 
of  parliament,  it  is  but  a  conjecture :  it  is  never 
recited  ••  ultra  antiquas  custumas  prius  conccssas," 
and  acts  of  parliament  were  not  much  stirring 
before  the  great  charter,  which  was  9  II.  III. 
I  And,  therefore,  I  conceive  with  Mr.  Dyer,  that 
.  whatsoever  was  the  ancient  custom,  was  by  the 
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conimoD  law.  And  it  by  the  common  law,  then 
what  other  means  can  be  imagined  of  the  com- 
mencement of  it  but  by  the  king^s  imposing  I 

The  fourth  consideration  is,  of  the  manner  that 
was  held  in  parliament  in  the  abolishing  of  impo- 
sitions laid :  wherein  I  will  consider,  first,  the 
manner  of  the  petitions  exhibited  in  parliament; 
and  more  especially  the  nature  of  the  king's 
answers.  For  the  petitions  I  note  two  things; 
first,  that  to  my  remembrance  there  was  never 
any  petition  made  for  the  revoking  of  any  imposi- 
tion upon  foreign  merchants  only.  It  pleased  the 
Decemviri  in  5  £.  II.  to  deface  «*  chart  mercator.** 
and  so  the  imposition  upon  strangers,  as  against 
law :  but  the  opinion  of  these  reformers  I  do  not 
much  trust,  for  they  of  their  gentleness  did  like- 
wise bring  in  doubt  the  demy-mark,  which  it  is 
manifest  was  granted  by  parliament,  and  pro- 
nounced by  them  the  king  should  have  it, «« s'il 
avoit  le  doit  :'*  but  this  is  declared  void  by  1  E. 
III.,  which  reneweth  **  chart,  mercator.*'  and  void 
must  it  needs  be,  because  it  was  an  ordinance  by 
commission  only,  and  that  in  the  time  of  a  weak 
king,  and  never  either  warranted  or  confirmed  by 
parliament.  Secondly,  I  note  that  petitions  were 
made  promiscuously  for  taking  away  impositions 
set  by  parliament  as  well  as  without  parliament; 
nay,  that  very  tax  of  the  ••neufiesme,"  the  ninth 
sheaf  or  fleece,  which  is  recited  to  be  against  the 
king's  oath,  and  in  blemishment  of  his  crown, 
was  an  act  of  parliament,  14  E.  III.  So,  then,  to 
infer  that  impositions  were  against  law,  because 
they  are  taken  away  by  succeeding  parliaments, 
it  is  no  argument  at  all ;  because  the  impositions 
set  by  the  parliaments  themselves,  which  no  man 
will  say  were  against  law,  were,  nevertheless, 
afterwards  pulled  down  by  parliament.  Butj 
indeed  the  argument  holdeth  rather  the  other  | 
way,  that  because  they  took  not  their  remedy  in 
the  king*s  courts  of  justice,  but  did  fly  to  the 
parliament,  therefore  they  were  thought  to  stand 
with  law. 

Now  for  the  king's  answers:  if  the  imposi- 
tions complained  of  had  been  against  law,  tlien 
the  king's  answer  ought  to  have  been  simple, 
«itanquam  responsio  categorica,  non  hypotheti- 
ca;"  as.  Let  them  be  repealed,  or.  Let  the  law 
run :  but,  contrariwise,  they  admit  all  manner  of 
diversities  and  qualifications:  for 

Sometimes  the  king  dispnteth  the  matter  and 

doth  nothing;  as  17  E.  III. 
Sometimes  the  king  distinguisheth  of  reason- 
able and  not  reasonable,  as  38  E.  III.  i 
Sometimes  he  abolisheth  them  in  part,  and  let- 
teth  them  stand  in  part,  as  11  E.  II.,  the  re- 
cord of  the  t«mutuum,"  and  U  E.  III.,  the 
printed  statute,  whereof  I  shall  speak  more , 
anon 
Sometimes  that  no  imposition  shall  be  set  dur- 
\ng  tne  time  that  the  grants  made  of  subsi- 


dies  by  parliament  shall  eontinoey  ••  47 
E.IIL 

Sometimes  that  they  shall  eease  ««ad  Toloiitft- 
tern  nostram." 

And  sometimes  that  they  shall  hold  over  tlMk 
term  prefixed  or  asseissed. 

All  which  showeth  that  the  king  did  not  dis. 
claim  them  as  unlawful,  for  *«  actus  legitimos 
non  recipit  tempus  aut  conditionem.'*  If  it  had 
been  adisafilrmance  by  law,  they  must  haTegoos 
down  *Mn  solido,"  but  now  you  see  they  have 
been  tempered  and  qualified  as  the  king  saw  eon- 
venient. 

The  fifth  consideration  is  of  that  which  isoier. 
ed  by  way  of  objection ;  which  is,  first,  that  sndi 
grants  have  been  usually  made  by  consent  of  par- 
liament; and,  secondly,  that  the  statutes  of  sub- 
sidies of  tonnage  and  poundage  have  been  mads 
as  a  kind  of  stint  and  limitation,  that  the  king 
should  hold  himself  onto  the  proportion  so  grant. 
ed,  and  not  impose  further ;  the  rather  because  it 
is  expressed  in  some  of  these  statues  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  sometimes  by  way  of  protestation, 
and  sometimes  by  way  of  condition,  that  they 
shall  not  be  taken  in  precedent,  or  that  the  king 
shall  not  impose  any  further  rates  or  noveltieSvSS 
6  R.  IL,  9  R.  II.,  13  H.  IV.,  1  H.  V.,  which 
subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage  have  such 
clauses  and  cautions. 

To  this  objection  I  give  this  answer.  Firsti 
that  it  is  not  strange  with  kings,  for  their  own 
better  strength,  and  the  better  contentment  of 
their  people,  to  do  those  things  by  parliament, 
which,  nevertheless,  have  perfection  enough  with* 
out  parliament.  We  see  their  own  rights  to  the 
crown,  which  are  inherent,  yet  they  take  recogni- 
tion of  them  by  parliament.  And  there  was  n 
special  reason  why  they  should  do  it  in  this  case, 
for  they  had  found  by  experience  that  if  thej 
had  not  consent  in  parliament  to  the  setting  dT 
them  up,  they  could  not  have  avoided  snit  in  par* 
liament  for  the  taking  of  them  down.  Besides, 
there  were  some  things  requisite  in  the  manner 
of  the  levy  for  the  better  strengthening  of  the 
same,  which  percase  could  not  be  done  withont 
parliament,  as  the  taking  the  oath  of  the  petty 
touching  the  value,  the  inviting  of  the  discovery 
of  concealment  of  custom,  by  giving  the  moiety 
to  the  informer,  and  the  like. 

Now  in  special  for  the  statutes  of  subsidies  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  I  note  three  things.  First, 
that  the  consideration  of  the  grant  is  not  laid  ts 
be  for  the  restraining  of  impositions,  but  express- 
ly for  the  guarding  of  the  sea.  Secondly,  that  il 
is  true  that  the  ancient  form  is  more  peremploiy, 
and  the  modem  more  submiss;  for  in  the  ancieni 
form  sometimes  they  insert  a  fiat  condition  thai 
the  king  shall  not  further  impose ;  in  the  latter 
tliey  humbly  pray  that  the  merchants  may  be  de- 
meaned without  oppression,  paying  those  rates; 
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bot  whetlier  it  be  sopplieation,  or  whether  it  be 
eonditioii.  It  rather  implieth  the  king  hath  a 
power ;  for  else  both  were  needless,  for  **  conditio 
annectitar  nbi  libertas  pr»samitar,"  and  the  word 
oppression  seemeth  to  refer  to  excessive  imposi- 
tioDt.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  statutes  of  tonnage 
aad  poundage  are  bat  ««camulative,**  and  not 
•*  priTative**  of  the  king's  power  precedent,  appear- 
tCh  notablj  in  the  three  pence  orerplus,  which 
is  paid  by  the  merchants  strangers,  which  should 
be  taken  away  quite,  if  those  statutes  were  taken 
Ic  be  timitations;  for  in  that,  as  we  touched  be- 
fiwe,  the  rates  are  equal  in  the  generality  between 
Mbjects  and  strangers,  and  yet  that  imposition, 
■olwilhstanding  any  supposed  restriction  of  these 
Mis  of  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  re- 
aaineth  at  this  day. 

The  sixth  consideration  is  likewise  of  an  objec- 
tkwt  which  it  matter  of  practice,  riz. :  that  from  R. 


II.*8  time  to  Q.  Mary,  which  is  almost  two  hundred 
years,  there  was  an  intermission  of  impositions,  as 
appeareth  both  by  records  and  the  custom-books. 
To  which  I  answer;  both  that  we  have  in  ef. 
feet  an  equal  number  of  years  to  countervail  them, 
namely,  one  hundred  years  in  the  tiroes  of  the 
three  kings  Ekiwards  added  to  sixty  of  our  last 
years;  and  **extrema  obruunt  media;*'  for  we 
have  both  the  reverence  of  antiquity  and  the 
possession  of  the  present  times,  and  they  but  the 
middle  times;  and,  besides,  in  all  true  judgment 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  an  usage 
to  prove  a  thing  lawful,  and  a  non-usage  to  prove 
it  unlawful :  for  the  practice  plainly  implieth  con- 
sent; but  the  discontinuance  may  be  either  be- 
cause it  was  not  needful,  though  lawful ;  or  be- 
cause there  was  found  a  better  means,  as  I  think 
it  was  indeed  in  respect  of  the  double  customs 
by  means  of  the  staple  at  Calais. 
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»  womm  mnwtsr  to  as  oivn  to  hm  HAjanr  i  which  ■amio  thkr  to  tTAiro  upoh  oooBrrvi.  raun, 
▲WD  TAaamn  upon  this  ■pbbch. 


Thk  proportion  of  the  king*s  supply  is  not  now 
in  question :  for  when  that  shall  be,  it  may  be  I 
shall  be  of  opinion,  that  we  should  grive  so  now, 
w  we  may  the  better  give  again.  But  as  things 
1  for  the  present,  I  think  the  point  of  honour 

1  reputation  is  that  which  his  majesty  standeth 

•t  upon,  that  our  gift  may  at  least  be  like  those 
•howers,  that  may  serve  to  lay  the  winds,  though 
they  do  not  sufficiently  water  the  earth. 

To  labour  to  persuade  you,  I  will  not :  for  I 
know  not  into  what  form  to  cast  my  speech.  If 
I  should  enter  into  a  laudative,  though  never  so 
doe  and  Just,  of  tiie  king^s  great  merits,  it  may 
be  taken  for  flattery:  if  I  should  speak  of  the 
•tiait  obligations  which  intercede  between  the 
king  and  the  subject,  in  case  of  the  king^s  want, 
it  were  a  kind  of  concluding  the  House :  if  I 
•peak   of   the   dangerous   consequence 


which  want  may  reverberate  upon  subje«  Is,  it 
might  have  a  show  of  a  secret  menace. 

These  arguments  are,  I  hope,  needless,  an  do 
better  in  your  minds  than  in  my  mouth.  But  this, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  whereas  the  example 
of  Cyrus  was  used,  who  sought  his  supply  from 
those  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  benefits 
we  most  always  remember,  that  there  are  as  well 
benefits  of  the  sceptre  as  benefits- of  the  hand,  an 
well  of  government  as  of  liberality.  These,  I  am 
sure,  we  will  acknowledge  to  have  come  ••  plena 
manu*'  amongst  us  all,  and  all  those  whom  wo 
represent;  and,  therefore,  it  is  every  man's  head 
in  this  case  that  must  be  his  counsellor,  and 
every  man*s  heart  his  orator;  and  to  those 
inward  powers  more  forcible  than  any  man's 
speech,  I  leave  it,  and  wish  it  may  go  to  the 
question. 
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A  CERTIFICATE. 

TO 

THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

UPON  INFORMATION  GIVEN 
roroHiM  THi  mcAacm  op  rlw  at  mi  man,  aw>  wmnmmmom  to  tsb  two  obavcsuoi^  ak*  tbs 


i'« 


It  mat  PLEA8I  TOUR  LoRDeRlPSf 

According  unto  your  lordships*  letters  unto  os 
directed,  groundod  upon  the  infonnation  which 
his  majesty  hath  received  concerning^  the  scarcity 
of  silver  at  the  mint,  we  have  called  before  us  as 
well  the  officers  of  the  mint,  as  some  principal 
merchants,  and  spent  two  whole  afternoons  in  the 
examination  of  the  business;  wherein  we  kept 
this  order,  first  to  examine  the  fact,  then  the 
causes,  with  the  remedies. 

And,  for  the  fact,  we  directed  the  officers  of  the 
mint  to  give  unto  us  a  distinguished  account  how 
much  gold  and  silver  hath  yearly  been  brought 
into  the  mint,  by  the  space  of  six  whole  years 
last  past,  more  especially  for  the  last  three 
months  succeeding  the  last  proclamation  touching 
the  price  of  gold ;  to  the  end  we  might  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  fall  discern,  whether  that  pro- 
clamation  might  be  thought  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  present  scarcity.  Upon  which  account  it 
appears  to  us,  that  during  the  space  of  six  years 
aforesaid,  there  hath  been  still  degrees  of  decay 
in  quantity  of  the  silver  brought  to  the  mint,  but 
yet  so,  as  within  these  last  three  months  it  hath 
grown  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  former 
time,  insomuch  as  there  comes  in  now  little  or 
none  at  all.  And,  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
some  opinion,  as  well  amongst  the  officers  of  the 
mint  as  tiie  merchants,  that  the  state  need  be  the 
less  apprehensive  of  this  effect,  because  it  is  like 
to  be  but  temporary,  and  neither  the  great  flush 
of  gold  that  is  come  into  the  mint  since  the 
proclamation,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  the  great 
scarcity  of  silver,  can  continue  in  proportion  as  it 
now  doth. 

Another  point  of  the  fact,  which  we  thought  fit 
to  examine,  was,  whether  the  scarcity  of  silver 
appeared  generally  in  the  realm,  or  only  at  the 
mint;  wherein  it  was  confessed  by  the  merchants, 
that  silver  is  continually  imported  into  the  realm, 
and  is  found  stirring  amongst  the  goldsmiths,  and 
otherwise,  moch  like  as  in  former  times,  although, 
in  respect  of  the  greater  price  which  it  hath  with 
the  goldsmith,  it  cannot  find  Uie  way  to  the  mint. 
And  thus  much  for  the  fact. 

For  the  causes  with  the  remedies,  we  have 
>eard  many  propositions  made,  as  well  by  the 


Lord  Knevet,  who  assisted  ub  In  tfab 
as  by  the  merchants ;  of  which  propotilioBi  ftv 
were  new  unto  us,  and  much  less  can  be  new  It 
your  lordships ;  but  yet,  although  upon  fenaer 
consultations,  we  are  not  unacquainted  what  is 
more  or  less  likely  to  stand  with  your  lordships* 
grounds  and  opinions,  we  thought  it  nevertheless 
the  best  fruit  of  our  diligence  to  set  them  dova 
in  articles,  that  your  lordships  with  more  esse 
may  discard  or  entertain  the  particulars,  begiiH 
aing  with  those  which  your  lordships  do  point  at 
in  your  letters,  and  so  descending  to  the  rest. 

The  first  proposition  is,  touching  the  dispropoiw 
tion  of  the  price  between  gold  and  tilver,  which 
is  now  brought  to  bed,  upon  the  point  of  fourteea 
to  one,  being  before  but  twelve  le  one.  Tbia  ws 
take  to  be  an  evident  cause  of  scarcity  of  silver 
at  the  mint,  but  such  a  cause  as  will  hardly  i^ 
ceive  a  remedy;  for  either  your  lordships  must 
draw  down  again  the  price  of  gold,  or  advaaee 
the  price  of  silver;  whereof  the  one  is  going  baek 
from  that  which  is  so  lately  done,  and  whetMf 
you  have  found  good  effect,  and  the  other  is  a 
thing  of  dangerous  consequence,  in  respect  of  tks 
loss  to  all  moneyed  men  in  their  debts,  gentleoea 
in  their  rents,  the  king  in  his  customs,  and  the 
common  subject  in  raising  the  price  of  thlap 
vendible.  And  upon  this  point  It  is  fit  we  gits 
your  lordships  understanding  what  the  merchaats 
intimated  unto  us,  that  the  very  voicing  or  saa> 
pect  of  the  raising  of  the  price  of  silver,  if  It  bs 
not  cleared,  would  make  such  a  deadness  and  i^ 
tention  of  money  this  vacation,  as,  to  ase  their 
own  words,  will  be  a  misery  to  the  merchants : 
so  that  we  were  forced  to  use  protestation,  that 
there  was  no  such  intent. 

The  second  proposition,  is  touching  the  chargs 
of  coinage;  wherein  it  was  confidently  avouched 
by  the  merchants,  that  if  the  coinage  were 
brought  from  two  shillings  unto  eighteen  pence, 
as  it  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  king 
would  gain  more  in  tlie  quantity  than  he  should  loee 
in  the  price :  and  they  aided  themselves  with  that 
argument,  that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  abate 
his  coinage  in  the  other  metal,  and  found  good  of 
it:  which  argument,  though  it  doth  admita  difler- 
ence,  because  that  abatement  was  coupled  with 
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Ae  ndsingr  of  the  price,  whereas  this  is  to  go 
slone ;  yet,  nevertheleM,  it  seemed  the  officers  of 
ihe  mint  were  not  unwilling  to  give  way  to  some 
abatement,  although  they  presumed  it  would  be 
of  small  effect,  because  that  abatement  would  not 
be  eqniTalent  to  that  price  which  Spanish  silver 
bears  with  the  goldsmith ;  but  yet  it  may  be  used 
as  SB  experiment  of  state,  being  reeorerable  at  his 
»a|e8ty*s  pleasure. 

The  third  proposition  is,  concerning  the  ex- 
portation of  silrer  more  than  in  former  times, 
wherein  we  fell  first  upon  the  trade  Hito  the 
East  Indies;  concerning  which  it  was  materially, 
in  our  opinions,  answered  by  the  merchants  of 
that  company,  that  the  silver  which  supplies  that 
trade,  being  generally  Spanish  moneys,  would 
BoCbe  brought  in  bat  for  that  trade,  so  that  it  sucks 
in  at  well  as  it  draws  forth.  And,  it  was  added, 
Hkewise,  that  as  long  as  the  Low  Countries 
■aiatalned  that  trade  in  the  Indies,  it  would 
iMtp  little,  though  our  trade  were  dissolved, 
boimse  that  silver  which  is  exported  immedi- 
alsly  by  as  to  the  Indies,  would  be  drawn  out  of 
tids  kingdom,  for  the  Indies,  immediately  by  the 
IHrteh:  and  for  the  silver  exported  to  the  Levant, 
it  was  thought  to  be  no  great  matter.  As  for 
other  exportation,  we  saw  no  remedy  but  the 
oxeeodon  of  the  laws,  specially  those  of  employ- 
flwnt,  being,  by  some  mitigation,  made  agreeable 
to  the  times.  And  these  three  remedies  are  of 
tlial  nature,  as  they  serve  to  remove  the  causes 
of  this  scarcity.  There  were  other  propositions 
of  policies  and  means,  directly  to  draw  silver  to 
the  mint. 

The  fourth  point  thereof,  was  this :  It  is  agreed 
tet  the  silver  which  hath  heretofore  fed  the 
■int,  principally,  hath  been  Spanish  money. 
TIda  now  comes  into  the  realm  plentifully,  but 
BOt  into  the  mint  It  was  propounded,  in  imita- 
tion of  some  precedent  in  France,  that  his  majesty 
wonld,  by  proclamation,  restrain  the  coming  in 
of  this  money  ^^sub  modo;^*  that  is,  that  either  it 
be  brought  to  the  mint,  or  otherwise  to  be  but  and 
defined,  because  that  now  it  passeth  in  payments 
in  a  Itind  of  currency.  To  which  it  was  colour- 
ably  objected,  that  this  would  be  the  way  to  have 
none  brought  in  at  all,  because  the  gain  ceasing, 
the  importation  would  cease ;  but  this  objection 
was  well  answered,  that  it  is  not  gain  altogether, 
but  a  necessity  of  speedy  payment,  that  causeth 
the  meithant  to  bring  in  silver  to  keep  his  credit, 
and  to  drive  his  trade:  so  that  if  the  king  keep 
bit  fourteen  days'*  payment  at  the  mint,  as  he 
dways  hath  done,  and  have,  likewise,  his  ex- 
diangera  for  those  moneys,  in  some  principal 


parts,  it  is  supposed  that  all  Spanish  moneys, 
which  is  the  bulk  of  silver  brought  into  this 
realm,  would,  by  means  of  such  a  proclamation, 
come  into  tiie  mint;  which  may  be  a  thing 
considerable. 

The  fifth  proposition  was  this:  It  was  war- 
ranted by  the  laws  of  Spain,  to  bring  In  silver  for 
com  or  victuals;  it  was  propounded  that  his 
majesty  would  restrain  exportation  of  corn  ^sub 
modo,*^  except  they  bring  the  silver  which  re- 
sulted thereof,  unto  his  mint;  that  trade  being 
commonly  so  beneficial,  as  the  merchant  may 
well  endure  the  bringing  of  the  silver  to  the 
mint,  although  it  were  at  the  charge  of  coinage, 
which  it  now  beareth  further,  as  incident  to  this 
matter.  There  was  revived  by  the  merchants, 
with  some  instance,  the  ancient  proposition,  con- 
cerning the  erection  of  granaries  for  foreign  corn, 
forasmuch  as,  by  that  increase  of  trade  in  corn, 
the  importation  of  silver  would  likewise  be 
multiplied. 

The  sixth  proposition  was.  That  upon  all 
license  of  forbidden  commodities,  there  shall 
be  a  rate  set  of  silver  to  be  brought  into  the 
mint :  which,  nevertheless,  may  seem  somewhat 
hard,  because  it  imposetb  upon  the  subject  that 
which  causeth  him  to  incur  peril  of  confiscation 
in  foreign  parts.  To  trouble  your  lordships 
further  with  discourses  which  we  had  of  making 
foreigrn  coins  current,  and  of  varying  the  king's 
standard  to  weight,  upon  the  variations  in  other 
states,  and  repressing  surfeit  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, that  our  native  commodities,  surmounting 
the  foreign,  may  draw  in  treasure  by  way  of 
overplus ;  tliey  be  commonplaces  so  well  known 
to  your  lordships,  as  it  b  enough  to  mention  them 
only. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more,  which  is,  to  put 
your  lordships  iu  mind  of  the  extreme  excess  in 
the  wasting  of  both  metals,  both  of  gold  and 
silver  foliate,  which  turns  the  nature  of  these 
metals,  which  ought  to  be  perdurable,  and  makes 
them  perishable,  and,  by  consumption,  must  be  a 
principal  cause  of  scarcity  in  them  both ;  which, 
we  conceive,  may  receive  a  speedy  remedy  by  hi"* 
majesty^s  proclamation. 

Lastly,  We  are  humble  suitors  to  your  lord- 
ships, that  for  any  of  these  propositions,  that 
your  lordships  should  think  fit  to  entertain  in 
consultations,  your  lordships  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  them  debated  before  yourselves,  as  being 
matters  of  greater  weight  than  we  are  able  to 
judge  of.  And  so,  craving  your  lordships*  pardon 
for  troubling  you  so  long,  wo  commend  you/ 
lordships  to  God*8  goodness. 


HIS    LORDSHIP'S    SPEECH 

IH   TBI    PABUAMBIIT, 

BEING  LORD  CHANCELLOR, 

TO 

THE  SPEAKER'S  EXCUSE. 


Mr.  Serjeant  RicbardsoVy 

The  king  hath  heard  and  obserred  your  gravu 
and  decent  apeechy  tending  to  the  excuse  and 
disablement  of  yonrself  for  the  place  of  speaker. 
In  answer  whereof,  his  majesty  hath  commanded 
me  to  say  to  you,  that  he  doth  in  no  sort  admit  of 
the  same. 

First,  Because  if  the  party's  own  judgment 
should  be  admitted  in  case  of  elections,  touching 
himself,  it  would  follow,  that  the  most  confident 
and  overweening  persons  would  be  leceiyed; 
and  the  most  considerate  men,  and  those  that 
understand  themselres  best,  would  be  rejected. 

Secondly,  His  majesty  doth  so  much  rely  upon 
the  widdomsand  discretions  of  those  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  have  chosen  you  with  a  nna- 
nimous  consent,  that  his  majesty  thinks  not  good 
to  swerve  from  their  opinion  in  that  wherein 
themselves  are  principally  interested. 

Thirdly,  You  have  disabled  yourself  in  so  good 
and  decent  a  fashion,  as  the  manner  of  your  speech 
hath  destroyed  the  matter  of  it. 

And,  therefore,  the  king  doth  allow  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  admit  yon  for  speaker. 

TO  THE  SPEAKER'S  ORATION. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  king  hath  heard  and  observed  your  eloquent 
discourse,  containing  much  good  matter,  and  much 
prood  will:  wherein  you  must  expect  from  me 
Huch  an  answer  only  as  is  pertinent  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  compassed  by  due  respect  of  time. 

I  may  divide  that  which  yon  have  said  into  four 
parts. 

The  first  was  a  commendation,  or  laudative  of 
monarchy. 

The  second  was  indeed  a  large  field,  containing 
a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  majesty's  bene- 
fits, attributes,  and  acts  of  government. 

The  third  was  some  passages  touching  the  insti- 
tuUon  and  use  of  parliaments. 

The  fourth  and  last  was  certain  petitions  to  his 
majesty  on  the  behalf  of  the  House  and  yourself. 

For  your  commendation  of  monarchy,  and  pre- 


ferring it  before  other  estates,  it  needs  bo  antww ; 
the  schools  may  dispute  it;  but  time  hath  triad  ii, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  the  best.  Other  states  hats 
curious  frames,  soon  put  out  of  order :  sod  they 
that  are  made  fit  to  last,  are  not  commonly  fit  to 
grow  or  spread  :  and,  contrariwise,  those  that  are 
made  fit  to  spread  and  enlarge,  are  not  fit  to  eo»- 
tinue  and  endure.  But  monarchy  is  like  a  work 
of  nature,  well  composed  both  to  grow  and  to  oon- 
tinue.    From  this  I  pass. 

For  the  second  part  of  your  speech,  wheiain  yos 
did  with  no  less  truth  than  affection  aeknowledgs 
the  great  felicity  which  we  enjoy  by  his  majes- 
ty's reign  and  government,  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  say  unto  yon,  that  praises  and 
thanksgivings  he  knoweth  to  be  the  true  oblations 
of  hearts  and  loving  affections :  but  that  which  yos 
offer  him  he  will  join  with  you,  in  offering  it  up  to 
God,  who  is  the  author  of  all  good ;  who  knoweth 
also  the  uprightness  of  his  heart;  who  he  hopetk 
will  continue  and  increase  his  blessings  both 
upon  himself  and  his  posterity,  and  likewise  upon 
his  kingdoms  and  the  generations  of  them. 

But  I  for  my  part  must  say  unto  you,  as  the 
Grecian  orator  said  long  since  in  the  like  ease: 
•i  Solus  dignus  harum  rerum  laudatur  tempos ;" 
Time  is  the  only  commender  and  encomiastic 
worthy  of  his  majesty  and  his  government. 

Why  time)  For  U)at,  in  the  revolution  of  so 
many  years  and  ages  as  have  passed  over  this 
kingdom,  notwithstanding,  many  noble  and  ex- 
cellent effects  were  never  product  until  his  ms* 
jesty's  days,  but  have  been  reserved  as  proper  sad 
peculiar  unto  them. 

And  because  this  is  no  part  of  a  panegyric,  bot 
merely  story,  and  that  they  be  so  many  articlss 
of  honour  fit  to  be  recorded,  I  will  only  mention 
them,  extracting  part  of  them  out  of  that  yon, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  said;  they  be  ia  nnmbsc 
eight. 

First,  his  majesty  is  the  first,  as  yon  noted  it 
well,  that  hath  laid  «« lapis  angnlaris,"  the  oornsr 
stone  of  these  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Englsad 
and  Scotland,  and  taken  away  the  wall  of  seps* 
ration :  whereby  his  majesty  is  bscons  the  bm* 
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wmnk  of  the  most  puiMtnt  and  military  nattoiia  of 
Ae  world ;  andy  if  one  of  the  ancient  wiae  men 
WIS  not  decMved,  iron  commands  gold. 

Secondly,  the  plantation  and  redaction  to  civi- 
lity of  Ireland,  the  second  island  of  the  ocean 
AUantic,  did  hy  God's  proTidence  wait  for  his 
majesty's  times ;  beingr  a  work  resembling  indeed 
the  works  of  the  ancient  heroes :  no  new  piece  of 
that  kind  in  modem  times. 

Thirdly,  This  kingdom,  now  first  in  his  ma- 
jesty's times,  hath  gotten  a  lot  or  portion  in  the 
new  world,  hy  the  plantation  of  Virginia  and  the 
Sommer  klands.  And  certainly  it  is  with  the 
kingdoms  on  earth  as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  hea^ 
ven :  sometimes  a  grain  of  mnstard-seed  proves  a 
great  tree.    Who  can  tell  t 

Foorthly,  His  majesty  hath  made  that  troth 
vkieh  was  before  titalarly,  in  that  he  hath  reri- 
ied  the  style  of  Defender  of  the  Faith :  wherein 
his  majesty's  pen  hath  been  so  happy,  as,  though 
tkt  deaf  adder  will  not  hear,  yet  be  is  charmed 
tint  he  doth  not  hiss.  I  mean  in  the  graver  sort 
of  those  that  have  answered  his  majesty's  writ- 
ings. 

Fifthly,  It  is  most  certain,  that  since  the  con- 
quest ye  cannot  assign  twenty  years,  which  is  the 
ttme  that  his  majesty's  reign  now  draws  fast  upon, 
of  inward  and  outward  peace.  Insomuch,  as  the 
CiiM  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory,  and 
always  magnified  for  a  peaceable  reign,  was  ne- 
vertheless interrupted  the  first  twenty  years  with 
a  lebellion  in  England ;  and  both  first  and  last 
twenty  years  with  rebellions  in  Ireland.  And 
jH  I  know,  that  his  majesty  will  make  good  both 
lua  words,  as  well  that  of  «« Nemo  me  lacessit 
iBpone,"  as  that  other  of «« Beati  pacifici." 

Sixthly,  That  true  and  primitive  office  of  kings, 
wkich  is,  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  to  judge  the  peo- 
ple, was  never  performed  in  like  perfection  by 
my  of  the  king's  progenitors :  whereby  his  ma- 
jesty hath  showed  himself  to  be  «« lex  loquens," 
and  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  not  as  a  dumb  statue, 
%ot  as  a  speaking  oracle. 

Seventhly,  For  his  majesty's  mercy,  as  you 
Boted  it  well,  show  me  a  time  wherein  a  king  of 
this  realm  hath  reigrned  almost  twenty  years,  as  I 
said,  in  his  white  robes,  without  the  blood  of  any 
peer  of  this  kingdom :  the  axe  turned  once  or 
twice  towards  a  peer,  but  never  strack. 

Lastly,  The  flourishing  of  arts  and  sciences  re- 
ereated  by  his  majesty's  countenance  and  bounty, 
was  never  in  that  height,  especially  that  art  of 
arts,  divinity;  for  that  we  may  traly  to  God's 
grsat  glory  confess,  that  since  the  primitive 
times,  there  were  never  so  many  stars,  for  so  the 
Seripture  calleth  them,  in  that  firmament. 

These  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  partly 
ehoaen  out  of  your  heap,  and  are  so  far  from  being 
valgar,  as  they  are  in  effect  singular  and  proper 
ID  his  majesty  and  his  times.  So  that  I  have 
t  good,  as  I  take  it,  my  first  assertion ;  that 


the  only  worthy  commender  of  his  majesty  m 
time :  which  hath  so  set  off*  his  majesty's  merits 
by  the  shadow  of  comparison,  as  it  passeth  the 
lustre  or  commendation  of  words. 

How  then  shall  I  conclude  1  Shall  I  say,  ««0 
fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint  1"  No,  for 
I  see  ye  are  happy  in  enjoying  them,  and  happy 
again  in  knowing  them.  But  I  will  conclude 
this  part  with  that  saying,  turned  to  the  right 
hand:  «*Si  gratum  dixeris,  omnia  dixeris." 
Your  gratitude  contains  in  a  word  all  that  I  can 
say  to  you  touching  this  parliament. 

Touching  the  third  point  of  your  speech,  con- 
cerning parliaments,  I  shall  need  to  say  little :  for 
there  was  never  that  honour  done  to  the  institu- 
tion of  parliament,  that  his  majesty  did  it  in  his 
last  speech,  making  it  in  effect  the  perfection  of 
monarchy ;  for  that  although  monarchy  was  the 
more  ancient,  and  be  independent,  yet  by  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  parliament  it  is  the  stronger 
and  the  surer  built. 

And  therefore  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  point; 
but  as  yon,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  well  note,  that  when 
the  king  sits  in  parliament,  and  his  prelates, 
peers,  and  commons  attend  him,  he  is  in  the 
exaltation  of  his  orb ;  so  I  wish  things  may  be  so 
carried,  that  he  may  be  then  in  greatest  serenity 
and  benignity  of  aspect ;  shining  upon  his  people 
both  in  glory  and  grace.  Now  you  1  now  well, 
that  the  shining  of  the  sun  fair  upon  the  ground, 
whereby  all  things  exhilarate  and  do  fractify,  is 
either  hindered  by  clouds  above  or  mists  below ; 
perhaps  by  brambles  and  briers  that  grow  upon 
the  ground  itself.  All  which  I  hope  at  this  time 
will  be  dispelled  and  removed. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  your  speech, 
concerning  the  petitions :  but  before  I  deliver  his 
majesty's  answer  respectively  in  particular,  I  am 
to  speak  to  you  some  few  words  in  general : 
wherein,  in  efiect,  I  shall  but  glean,  his  majesty 
having  so  excellently  and  fully  expressed  him- 
self. 

For  that,  that  can  be  spoken  pertinently,  roust 
be  either  touching  the  subject  or  matter  of  parlia- 
ment business ;  or  of  the  manner  and  carriage  of 
the  same ;  or,  lastly,  of  the  time,  and  the  husband- 
ing and  marshalling  of  time. 

For  the  matters  to  be  handled  in  parliament, 
they  are  either  of  church,  state,  laws,  or  grievances- 

For  the  first  two,  concerning  church  or  state, 
ye  have  heard  the  king  himself  speak ;  and  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  ••  Who  is  he  that  in  such  thing»- 
shall  come  after  the  kingi"  For  the  other  t^ro, 
I  shall  say  somewhat,  but  very  shortly. 

For  laws,  they  are  things  proper  for  your  own 
element;  and,  therefore,  therein  ye  are  rathei  to 
lead  than  to  be  led.  Only  it  is  not  amiss  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  two  things ;  the  one,  that  ye  do  not 
multiply  or  accumulate  laws  more  than  ye  need. 
There  is  a  wise  and  learned  civilian  that  applies 
the  curse  of  the  prophet,  ^piaet  super  eos  laqu 
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to  malHplicitj  of  laws :  for  they  do  but  ensnaie 
and  entangle  the  people.  I  wish  ralher,  that  ye 
should  either  revive  good  laws  that  are  fidlen  and 
discontinued,  or  provide  against  the  slack  exee«- 
tion  of  laws  which  are  already  in  force ;  or  meet 
with  the  subtile  evasions  from  laws  whidi  time 
and  craft  hath  ondermined,  than  to  make  **  novas 
ereatoras  legnmy"  laws  npon  a  new  moukl. 

The  other  point,  touching  laws,  is,  that  ye  busy 
not  yourselves  too  much  in  private  bills,  except 
it  be  in  cases  wherein  the  help  and  arm  of  ordinary 
justice  is  too  short. 

For  grievances,  his  majesty  hath  with  great 
grace  and  benignity  opened  himself.  Neverthe- 
less, the  limitations,  which  may  make  up  your 
grievances  not  to  beat  the  air  only,  but  to  sort  to 
a  desired  effect,  are  principally  two.  The  one, 
to  use  his  majesty's  term,  that  ye  do  not  hunt 
after  grievancee,  sneh  as  may  seem  rather  to  be 
stirred  here  when  ye  are  met,  than  to  have 
sprung  from  the  desires  of  the  country:  ye  are  to 
represent  the  people;  ye  are  not  to  personate 
them. 

The  other,  that  ye  do  not  heap  up  grievances, 
as  if  numbers  should  make  a  show  where  the 
weight  is  small ;  or,  as  if  all  things  amiss,  like 
Plato's  commonwealth,  should  be  remedied  at 
once.  It  is  certain,  that  the  best  governments, 
yea,  and  the  best  men,  are  like  the  best  precious 
stones,  wherein  every  flaw  or  icicle  or  grain  are 
seen  and  noted  more  than  in  tliose  that  are  gene- 
rally foul  and  corrupted. 

Therefore  contain  yourselves  within  that  mode- 
ration as  may  appear  to  bend  rather  to  the  effectual 
ease  of  the  people,  than  to  a  discursive  envy,  or 
scandal  upon  the  state. 

As  for  the  manner  of  carriage  of  parliament 
business,  ye  must  know,  that  ye  deal  with  a  king 
that  hath  been  longer  king  than  any  of  you  have 
been  parliament  men ;  and  a  king  that  is  no  less 


sensibleof  forms  than  of  matter;  andisat  brfrooi 
enduring  diminutioii  of  majesty,  at  from  ragaid* 
ing  flattery  or  vainglory ;  aad  a  king  that  snder- 
standeth  as  well  the  pulae  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  as  his  own  oib.  And»  therefovBy  both  let 
your  grievances  have  a  decent  and  reverend  foim 
and  style ;  and,  to  ose  the  words  oi  foimer  par* 
liaments,  let  them  be  *«tani|Bam  genitns  eo- 
lumb»,*'  without  pique  or  harshness:  and,  oa 
the  other  side,  in  that  ye  do  for  the  king*  let  it 
have  a  mark  of  unity,  alacrity,  and  affsetion; 
which  will  be  of  this  force,  that  whatsoever  ys 
do  in  substance,  will  be  doubled  in  repatatioa 
abroad,  as  in  a  crystal  glass. 

For  the  time,  if  ever  parliament  was  to  bs 
measured  by  the  hour-glass,  it  is  this ;  in  regard 
of  the  instant  occasion  flying  away  irreeovetably. 
Therefore,  let  your  speeches  in  the  Honse  be  the 
speeches  of  counsellors,  and  not  of  oiators ;  let 
your  committees  tend  to  despatch,  not  to  dispvte; 
and  so  marshal  the  times  as  the  pnblie  basiness, 
especially  the  proper  business  of  the  parliameot, 
be  put  first,  and  private  bills  be  pat  last,  as  time 
shall  give  leave,  or  within  the  spaces  of  ths 
pubiic. 

For  the  fovr  petitions,  hn  majesty  is  pleased  to 
grant  them  all  as  liberally  as  the  ancient  and  tras 
custom  of  parliament  doth  warrant,  and  with  the 
cautions  that  have  ever  gone  with  them ;  that  is 
to  say.  That  the  privilege  be  not  ased  for  defraud- 
ing of  creditors,  and  defeating  of  ordinary  Jnstioe: 
that  liberty  of  speech  turn  not  into  license,  bat  be 
joined  with  that  gravity  and  discretion,  as  may 
taste  of  duty  and  love  to  yoar  sovereign,  reverence 
to  your  own  assembly,  and  respect  to  the  mattsia 
ye  handle :  that  yoar  accesses  be  at  such  fit  times, 
as  may  stand  best  with  his  majesty's  pleasurs 
and  occasions:  that  mistakings  and  misnndar- 
standings  be  rather  avoided  and  prevented,  as 
much  as  may  be,  than  salved  or  cleared. 


A  SPEECH   IN   PARLIAMENT, 

SS  OF  ELIZABETH, 

UPON  THE  MOTION  OF  SUBSIDY. 


\ND  please  yoo,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  consider 
the  time  which  is  spent;  but  yet  so,  as  I  myst 
consider  also  the  matter,  which  is  great  This 
great  cause  was,  at  the  first,  so  materially  and 
weightily  propounded;  and  afWr,  in  such  sort 
persuaded  and  enforced;  and  by  him  that  last 
spake,  so  much  time  taken,  and  yet  to  good  pur^ 
pose;  as  k  shall  speak  at  a  great  disadvantage: 
but,  because  it  hath  been  always  nsed,  and  ths 


mixture  of  this  House  doth  so  require  it,  that  In 
causes  of  this  nature  there  be  some  speech  and 
opinion,  as  well  from  persons  of  generality,  as 
by  persons  of  authority,  I  will  say  somewhat, 
and  not  much :  wherein  it  shall  not  be  fit  for  me 
to  enter  into,  or  to  insist  upon  secrets,  either  of 
her  majesty's  coffers,  or  of  her  council ;  but  my 
speech  must  be  of  a  more  vulgar  natore. 
I  will  not  enter,  Mr.  Spealnr,  inlQ  a  landaliva 
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•IMeeli  of  the  bigb  tad  singoltf  benefita,  which, 
Wj  her  majesty's  most  politic  and  lisppy  goven»- 
OMiitv  we  receiTe,  thereby  to  indte  yoo  to  s 
retribution;  paiily«  becanae  no  breath  of  man 
ean  set  them  forth  worthily ;  and  partly,  because, 
1  know,  her  mi\iesty,  in  her  magnanimity,  doth 
bestow  her  benefits  like  her  freest  patents, 
«* absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo;"  not  looking  for 
nny  thing  again,  if  it  were  in  respect  only  of  her 
particular,  i  ot  love  and  loyalty.  Neither  will  I 
now,  at  this  time,  put  the  case  of  this  realm  of 
England  too  precisely;  how  it  standeth  with  the 
Mibject  in  point  of  payments  to  the  crown :  though 
1  could  make  it  appear  by  demonstration,  what 
gpinion  soever  be  conceived,  that  never  subjects 
were  partakers  of  greater  freedom  and  ease ;  and 
thalt  whether  you  look  abroad  into  other  countries 
«l  this  present  time,  or  look  back  to  former  times 
in  this  our  own  country,  we  shall  find  an  exceed- 
ing differeaoe  in  matter  of  taxes;  which,  now,  I 
leserve  to  mention;  not  so  much  in  doubt  to 
aeqaaint  your  ears  with  foreign  strains,  or  to  dig 
up  the  sepulchres  of  buried  and  forgotten  impo- 
sitions, which,  in  this  case,  as  by  way  of  com- 
parison, it  is  necessary  you  undentand;  but 
because  speech  in  the  House  is  fit  to  perouade  the 
general  point,  and,  particularly,  is  more  proper 
and  seasonable  for  the  committee :  neither  will  I 
make  any  observation  upon  her  majesty's  manner 
of  expending  and  issuing  treasure;  being  not 
upon  excessive  and  exorbitant  donatives,  nor 
npon  sumptuous  and  unnecessary  triumphs, 
buildings,  or  like  magnificence;  but  upon  the 
preservation,  protection,  and  honour  of  the  realm : 
for  I  dare  not  scan  upon  her  majesty's  actions, 
which  it  becometh  me  rather  to  admire  in  ailence, 
than  to  gloss  or  discourse  upon  them,  though 
with  never  so  good  a  meaning.  Sure  I  am,  that 
the  treasure  thatcometh  from  you  to  her  majesty, 
is  but  as  a  vapour  which  riseth  from  the  earth, 
and  gathereth  into  a  cloud,  and  stayeth  not  there 
long ;  but  upon  the  same  earth  it  falleth  again : 
and  what  if  some  drops  of  this  do  fall  upon 
France  or  Flandere  t  It  is  like  a  sweet  odour  of 
honour  and  reputation  to  our  nation  throughout 
the  worid.  But  I  will  only  insist  upon  the 
natural  and  inviolate  law  of  preservation. 

It  is  a  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a  familiar  truth, 
that  safety  and  preservation  is  to  be  preferred 
before  benefit  or  increase,  inasmuch  as  those 
counsels  which  tend  to  preservation,  seem  to  be 
attended  with  necessity :  whereas  those  delibera- 
tions which  tend  to  benefit,  seem  only  accompa- 
nied with  persuasion.  And  it  is  ever  gain  and 
no  loss,  when  at  the  foot  of  the  account  there 
mnains  the  purehase  of  safety.  The  prints  of 
tills  are  everywhere  to  be  found :  the  patient  will 
ever  part  with  some  of  his  blood  to  save  and  clear 
the  rest:  the  seafaring  man  will,  in  a  storm,  cast 
over  some  of  his  goods  to  save  and  assure  the 
lest:  the  husbandman  will  afford  some  foot  of 


ground  for  his  hedge  and  ditch,  to  fortify  and 
defend  the  rest.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disputer 
will,  if  he  be  wise  and  cunning,  grant  somewhat 
that  seemeth  to  make  against  him,  because  he  will 
keep  himself  Within  the  strength  of  his  opinion,  and 
the  better  maintain  the  rest.  But  this  place  adver- 
tiseth  me  not  to  handle  the  matter  in  a  common- 
place. I  will  now  deliver  unto  you  that,  which, 
upon  a  ^^probatom  est,"  hath  wrought  upon 
myself,  knowing  your  affections  to  be  like  mine 
own.  There  hath  fiillen  out,  since  the  last  par- 
liament, four  accidents  or  occurrents  of  state; 
things  published  and  known  to  you  all ;  by  every 
one  whereof,  it  seemeth  to  me,  in  my  vulgar 
nnderatanding,  that  the  danger  of  this  realm  is 
increased :  which  I  speak  not  by  way  of  appre- 
hending fear,  for  I  know  I  speak  to  English 
courages ;  but  by  way  of  pressing  provision :  for 
I  do  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  kingdoms  and 
states  are  entered  into  terms  and  resolutions  of 
hostility  one  against  the  other;  yet  they  are  many 
times  restrained  from  their  attempts  by  four 
impediments. 

The  first  is  by  this  same  ««aliud  agere;"  when 
they  have  their  hands  full  of  other  matten,  which 
they  have  embraced,  and  serveth  for  a  divereion 
of  their  hostile  purposes. 

The  next  is,  when  they  want  the  commodity 
or  opportunity  of  some  places  of  near  approach. 

The  third,  when  they  have  conceived  an  appre- 
hension of  the  difilculty  and  churlishness  of  the 
enterprise,  and  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  their  hand. 

And  the  fourth  is,  when  a  state,  through  the 
age  of  the  monareh,  groweth  heavy  and  indis- 
posed to  actions  of  great  peril  and  motion :  and 
this  dull  humour  is  not  sharpened  nor  inflamed 
by  any  provocations  or  scorns.  Now  if  it  please 
you  to  examine,  whether,  by  removing  the 
impediments,  in  these  four  kinds,  the  danger 
be  not  grown  so  many  degrees  nearer  us  by 
accidents,  as  I  said,  fresh,  and  all  dated  since  the 
last  parliament. 

Soon  after  the  last  parliament,  you  may  be 
pleased  to  remember  how  the  French  king  revolted 
from  his  religion ;  whereby  every  man  of  common 
nnderatanding  may  infer,  Uiat  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  Spain  is  more  reconcileable,  and  a 
greater  inclination  of  affaire  to  a  peace,  than  be- 
fore :  which  supposed,  it  followeth,  Spain  shall 
be  more  free  to  intend  his  malice  against  this 
realm. 

Since  the  last  parliament,  it  is  also  notorious 
in  every  man's  knowledgre  and  remembrance,  that 
the  Spaniards  have  possessed  themselves  of  that 
avenue  and  place  of  approach  for  England,  which 
was  never  in  the  hands  of  any  king  of  Spain  be- 
fore; and  that  is  Calais;  which  in  true  reason 
and  consideration  of  estate  of  what  value  or  ser- 
vice it  is,  I  know  not;  but  in  common  under- 
standing, it  is  a  knocking  at  our  doore. 

Since  the  last  parliament  also  that  ulcer  of  Iio- 
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landy  which  indeed  brake  forth  before,  hath  ran 
on  and  raged  more :  which  cannot  but  be  a  great 
attractive  to  the  ambition  of  the  council  of  Spain, 
who  by  former  experience  know  of  how  tough  a 
complexion  this  r^m  of  England  is  to  be  assail- 
ed ;  and,  therefore,  as  rheums  and  flaxes  of  hu- 
mours, is  like  to  resort  to  that  part  which  is  weak 
and  distempered. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  famous  now,  and  so  will  be 
many  ages  hence,  how  by  these  two  sea-journeys 
we  have  brayed  him,  and  objected  him  to  scorn : 
so  that  no  blood  can  be  so  frozen  or  mortified,  but 
must  needs  take  flames  of  reyengre  upon  so  mighty 
a  disgrace. 

So  as  this  concurrence  of  occurrents,  all  since 
our  last  assembly,  some  to  deliver  and  free  our 
enemies,  some  to  adyanoe  and  bring  him  on  his 
way,  Si*me  to  tempt  and  allure  him,  some  to  spur 
on  and  provoke  him,  cannot  but  threaten  an  in- 
crease of  our  peril  in  great  proportion. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  but  reduce  to  the 
memory  of  this  House  one  other  argument,  for 
ample  and  large  providing  and  supplying  trea- 
sure :  and  this  it  is : 

I  see  men  do  with  great  alacrity  and  spirit  pro- 
ceed when  they  have  obtained  a  course  they  long 
wished  for  and  were  restrained  from.  Myself 
can  remember,  both  in  this  honourable  assembly, 
and  in  all  other  places  of  this  realm,  how  forward 
and  aflfectionate  men  were  to  have  an  invasive 
war.  Then  we  would  say,  a  defensive  war  was 
like  eating  and  consuming  interest,  and  needs  we 
would  be  adventurers  and  assailants:  *«Habes 
quod  tota  mente  petistl  :'*  shall  we  not  now  make 
it  good  1  especially  when  we  have  tasted  so  pros- 
perous fruit  of  our  desires. 


The  first  of  these  expeditioiis  inTasiya  was 
achieved  with  great  felicity,  ravished  m  strong  and 
famous  port  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  their  high 
countries;  brought  them  to  such  despair  as  ti^y 
fired  themselves  and  their  Indian  fleet  in  sacrifice, 
as  a  good  odour  and  incense  onto  God  for  the 
great  and  barbarous  cruelties  which  they  have 
committed  upon  the  poor  Indians,  whither  that 
fleet  was  sailing;  disordered  their  reckonings  so, 
as  the  next  news  we  heard  of  was  nothing  but 
protesting  of  bills  and  breaking  credit. 

The  second  journey  was  with  notable  resolo- 
tion  borne  up  against  weather  and  all  difficnlties; 
and  besides  the  success  in  amusing  him  and  puW 
ting  him  to  infinite  charge,  sure  I  am  it  was  like 
a  Tartar's  or  Parthian's  bow,  which  shooleth 
backward,  and  had  a  most  strong  and  Tlolent 
eflfect  and  operation  both  in  France  and  Flanders; 
so  that  our  neighbours  and  confederates  have 
reaped  the  harvest  of  it;  and  while  the  life-blood 
of  Spain  went  inward  to  the  heart,  the  outward 
limbs  and  members  trembled,  and  could  not  re- 
sist. And,  lastly,  we  have  a  perfect  aoeoont  of 
all  the  noble  and  good  blood  that  was  carried 
forth,  and  of  all  our  sea-walls  and  good  shipping, 
without  mortality  of  persons,  wreck  of  Tessels, 
or  any  manner  of  diminution.  And  these  have 
been  the  happy  eflfects  of  our  so  long  and  so  much 
desired  invasive  war. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  I  doobt 
not  but  every  man  will  consent  that  onr  gift  must 
bear  these  two  marks  and  badges:  the  one,  of 
the  danger  of  the  realm  by  so  great  a  proportion, 
since  the  last  parliament,  increased;  the  other, 
of  the  satisfaction  we  receive  in  having  obtained 
our  so  earnest  and  ardent  desire  of  an  inTasive  wat 
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1?  00  are  to  know,  and  consider  well  the  daty 
and  aenrioe  to  which  yoa  are  called,  and  where- 
«poii  yoo  are  hy  yoor  oath  charged.  It  is  the 
li^py  estate  and  condition  of  the  sabject  of  this 
mlm  of  England,  that  he  is  not  to  be  impeached 
In  his  life,  lands,  or  goods,  by  flying  mmours,  or 
wandering  fames  and  reports,  or  secret  and  privy 
Inqoisltions ;  but  by  the  oath  and  presentment  of 
men  of  honest  condition,  in  the  face  of  justice. 
Bat  this  happy  esute  of  the  sabject  will  tarn  to 
hut  and  inconTenience,  if  those  that  hold  that 
put  which  yoa  are  now  to  perform  shall  be  neg- 
Ufont  and  remiss  in  doing  their  doty;  for  as  of 
two  erils  it  were  better  men^s  doings  were  looked 
into  o?er-strictly  and  severely,  than  that  there 
sImmM  be  a  notorious  impunity  of  malefactors ; 
I  well  and  wisely  said  of  ancient  time,  «« a 
were  better  live  where  nothing  is  lawful, 
tfian  where  all  things  are  lawful.**  This,  there- 
IbrBf  rests  in  your  care  and  conscience,  forasmuch 
ts  at  yoa  justice  begins,  and  the  law  cannot  pur- 
«w  and  chase  offenders  to  their  deserved  MX,  ex- 
cept you  first  put  them  up  and  discover  them, 
wbeveby  they  may  be  brought  to  answer;  for 
your  verdict  is  not  concluding  to  condemn,  but  it 
it  neeessary  to  charge,  and  without  it  the  court 
eannot  proceed  to  condemn. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  ye  are  the  eye  of 
Joatica,  ye  ought  to  be  single,  without  partial  af- 
fretion;  watchful,  not  asleep,  or  false  asleep  in 
winking  at  offenders,  and  sharp-mghted  to  pro- 
•aed  with  nnderatanding and  discretion:  for,in  a 


word,  if  you  shall  not  present  unto  the  court  all 
such  offences,  as  shall  appear  unto  you  either  by 
evidence  given  in,  or  otherwise,  mark  what  I  say, 
of  your  own  knowledgre,  which  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  verge,  which  is  as  it  were  the 
limits  of  your  survey,  but  shall  smother  and  con- 
ceal any  offence  willingly,  then  the  guiltiness  of 
othere  will  cleave  to  your  consciences  before  God ; 
and,  besides,  you  are  answerable  in  some  degree 
to  the  king  and  his  law  for  such  your  default  and 
suppression ;  and  therefore  take  good  regard  unto 
it,  you  are  to  serve  the  king  and  his  people,  you 
are  to  keep  and  observe  your  oath,  you  are  to  ac- 
quit yourselves. 

But  there  is  yet  more  cause  why  you  should 
take  more  special  regard  to  your  presentments, 
than  any  other  grand  juries  within  the  counties 
of  this  kingdom  at  large :  for  as  it  is  a  nearer  de- 
gree and  approach  unto  the  king,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  government,  to  be  the 
king's  servant,  than  to  be  the  king's  subject;  so 
this  commission,  ordained  for  the  king's  servants 
and  household,  ought  in  the  execution  of  justice 
to  be  exemplary  unto  other  places.  David  said, 
who  was  a  king,  **The  wicked  man  shall  not 
abide  in  my  house;"  as  taking  knowledge  that  it 
was  impossible  for  kings  to  extend  their  care,  to 
banish  wickedness  over  all  their  land  or  empire ; 
but  yet  at  least  they  ought  to  undertake  to  God 
for  their  house. 

We  see  further,  that  the  law  doth  so  esteem 
the  dignity  of  the  king's  settled  mansion-honsO| 
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as  it  hath  laid  unto  it  a  plot  of  twelre  miles  round, 
which  we  call  the  verge,  to  be  subject  to  a  special 
and  exempted  jurisdiction  depending  upon  his  per- 
son and  grreat  officers.  This  is  as  a  half-pace  or  car- 
pet spread  about  the  king*s  chairof  estate,  which, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  cleared  and  voided  more 
than  other  places  of  the  kingdom  :  for  if  oflfences 
should  be  shrouded  under  the  king's  wings,  what 
hope  is  there  of  discipline  and  good  justice  in 
more  remote  parts  1  We  see  the  sun,  when  it  is 
at  the  brightest,  there  may  be  perhaps  a  bank  of 
clouds  in  the  north,  or  the  west,  or  remote  re- 
gions, but  near  his  body  few  or  none ;  for  where 
the  king  cometh  there  should  come  peace  and 
order,  and  an  awe  and  reference  in  men's 
hearts. 

And  this  jurisdiction  was  in  ancient  time  exe- 
cuted, and  since  by  statute  ratified,  by  the  lord 
steward,  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  nature  of  a 
peculiar  king's  bench  for  the  verge ;  for  it  was 
thought  a  kind  of  eclipsing  to  the  king's  honour, 
that  where  the  king  was,  any  justice  should  be 
sought  but  immediately  from  his  own  officers. 
But  in  respect  that  office  was  oft  void,  this  com- 
mission hath  succeeded,  which  change  I  do  not 
dislike ;  for  though  it  hath  less  state,  yet  it  hath 
more  strength  legally :  therefore,  I  say,  you,  that 
are  a  jury  of  the  verge,  should  lead  and  give  a 
pattern  unto  others  in  the  care  and  conscience  of 
your  presentments. 

Concerning  the  particular  points  and  articles 
whereof  you  shall  inquire,  I  will  help  your  me- 
mory and  mine  own  with  order :  neither  will  I 
load  you,  or  trouble  myself  with  every  branch  of 
several  oflfences,  but  stand  upon  those  that  are 
principal  and  most  in  use :  the  oflfences,  there- 
fore, that  you  are  to  present  are  of  four  natures. 

I.  The  first,  such  at  concern  God  and  his 
church. 

II.  The  second,  such  as  concern  the  king  and 
his  state. 

III.  The  third,  such  as  concern  the  king's 
people,  and  are  capital. 

IV.  The  fourth,  such  as  concern  the  king's 
people,  not  capital. 

The  service  of  Almighty  God,  upon  whose 
blessing  the  peace,  safety,  and  good  estate  of 
king  and  kingdom  doth  depend,  may  be  violated, 
and  God  dishonoured  in  three  manners,  by  profa- 
nation, by  contempt,  and  by  division,  or  breach 
of  unity. 

First,  if  any  man  hath  depraved  or  abused  in 
word  or  deed  the  blessed  sacrament,  or  disturbed 
the  preacher  or  congregation  in  the  time  of  divine 
Hervice ;  or  if  any  have  maliciously  stricken  with 
weapon,  or  drawn  weapon  m  any  church  or 
churchyard  ;  or  if  any  fair  or  market  have  been 
kept  in  any  churchyard,  these  are  profanations 
within  the  purview  of  several  statutes,  and  those 
yoa  are  to  present:    for  holy  things,  actions, 


times,  and  sacred  placet,  are  to  be  preterved  ii 
reverence  and  divine  respect. 

For  contempts  of  our  churoh  and  tenrioe,  they 
are  comprehended  iti  that  known  name,  which  too 
many,  if  it  pleased  God,  bear,  recusancy ;  which 
oflfence  hath  many  branches  and  dependencies; 
the  wife-recusant,  she  temptt;  the  churoh  Papist, 
he  feedt  and  relievet;  the  corrupt  tchoolmatter, 
he  soweth  tares ;  the  dissembler,  he  confonneth 
and  doth  not  communicate.  Therefore,  if  any 
person,  man  or  woman,  wife  or  sole,  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  yeare,  not  having  tome  lawful  ex- 
cuse, have  not  repaired  to  chureh  according  to  the 
several  statutes;  the  one,  for  the  weekly,  the 
other,  for  the  monthly  repair,  yon  are  to  pietent 
both  the  oflfence  and  the  time  how  long.  Again, 
such  as  maintain,  relieve,  keep  in  service  of  liveiy 
recusants,  though  themselves  be  none,  you  an 
likewise  to  present;  for  these  be  like  the  roots  of 
nettles,  which  sting  not  themselves,  but  bear  and 
maintain  the  stinging  leaves:  so  if  any  that 
keepeth  a  schoolmaster  that  comet  not  to  church, 
or  is  not  allowed  by  the  bishop,  for  that  infec- 
tion may  spread  far;  so  such  recusant  at  have 
been  convicted  and  conformed,  and  have  not 
received  the  sacrament  once  a  year,  for  that 
is  the  touchstone  of  their  true  converaion :  and 
of  these  offences  of  recusancy  take  you  tpedal 
regard.  Twelve  miles  from  court  is  no  region  for 
such  subjects.  In  the  name  of  God,  why  thoald 
not  twelve  milet  about  the  king't  chair  be  at  fret 
from  Papist-recusants,  as  twelve  from  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  pope's  chair,  it  from  Protettantti 
There  be  hypocrites  and  atheists,  and  to  I  ftar 
there  be  amongst  us ;  but  no  open  contempt  of 
their  religion  is  endured.  If  there  must  he  re- 
cusants, it  were  better  they  lurked  in  the  coantryt 
than  here  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom. 

For  matter  of  division  and  breach  of  nnity,  it  it 
not  without  a  mystery  that  Christ's  coat  had  nt 
seam,  nor  no  more  should  the  churoh,  if  it  wen 
possible.  Therefore,  if  any  minister  refote  to  ntt 
the  book  of  common-prayer,  or  wilfully  twemtk 
in  divine  service  from  that  book ;  or  if  any  pertoa 
whatsoever  do  scandalixe  that  booir,  and  tpetk 
.openly  and  maliciously  in  derogation  of  it;  tuck 
men  do  but  make  a  rent  in  the  garmcBt,  and  toch 
are  by  you  to  be  inquired  of.  But  much  moiit 
such  as  are  not  only  differing,  but  in  m  tort  opp^ 
site  unto  it,  by  usingasuperetitioutand  cormpttd 
form  of  divine  tervice;  I  meaiH  toch  at  tay  m 
hear  mass. 

These  offences  which  I  have  recited  to  yoo,  m 
against  the  service  and  worahip  of  God  :  there  re- 
main two  which  likewise  pertain  to  the  dithonoiir 
of  God ;  the  one,  is  the  abuse  of  hit  name  by  per- 
jury; the  other,  it  the  adhering  to  God't  de- 
clared enemies,  evil  and  outcast  tpiritt,  bj  coa- 
juration  and  witchcraft. 

For  perjury,  it  it  hard  to  say  whether  it  he 
moro  odiout  to  God,  or  pemieiout  to  man;  fo  m 
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b«  saith  tke  aportle,  is  the  end  of  controTersies : 
if^  thereforey  thalboandary  of  sqiu  be  taken  away 
or  mis-eet,  where  shall  be  the  end  1  Therefore 
3^011  are  to  inquire  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjurj  in 
aay  of  the  kiiig*a  eoorta*  jea«  of  court-barons  and 
Ae  like,  and  that  ae  well  of  the  actors,  as  of  the 
pioearer  and  sobomer. 

For  witchcraft,  by  the  former  law  it  was  not 
death,  except  it  were  actual  and  gross  inrocation 
of  eril  spirits,  or  making  corenant  with  them, 
or  taking  away  life  by  witchcraft :  but  now,  by  an 
•et  in  his  majesty's  times,  charms  and  sorceries  in 
oertain  cases  of  procuring  of  unlawful  love  or 
bodily  hurt,  and  some  others,  are  made  felony  the 
•eeond  offence ;  the  first  being  imprisonment  and 
pilloij. 

And  here  I  do  conclude  my  first  part  concem- 
img  religion  and  ecclesiastical  causes :  wherein  it 
nay  be  thought  that  I  do  forget  matters  of  supre- 
BMoy,  or  of  Jesuits,  and  seminaries,  and  the  like, 
which  are  usually  sorted  with  causes  of  religion : 
bot  1  must  haTO  leaTc  to  direct  myself  according 
to  mine  own  perauasion,  which  is,  that,  whatso- 
ever hath  been  said  or  written  on  the  other  side, 
all  the  late  statutes,  which  inflict  capital  punish- 
went  upon  extoUera  of  the  pope's  supremacy, 
denien  of  the  king's  supremacy,  Jesuits  and 
■Bounaries,  and  other  ofiendere  of  that  nature, 
have  for  their  principal  scope,  not  the  punish- 
laent  of  the  error  of  conscience,  but  the  re- 
praning  of  the  peril  of  the  estate.  This  is  the 
tme  spirit  of  these  laws,  and  therefore  I  will  place 
I  under  my  second  diTision,  which  is  of  of- 
that  concern  the  king  and  his  estate,  to 
which  now  I  come. 

Tbisk  offences,  therefon\  respect  either  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person,  or  the  safety  of  his 
t  and  kingdom,  which,  though  they  cannot  be 
1  indeed,  yet  they  may  be  distinguished 
ia  apeech.  First,  then,  if  any  have  conspired 
againal  the  life  of  the  king,  which  God  have  in 
hia  ooatody !  or  of  the  queen's  majeety,  or  of  the 
■oat  noble  prince  their  eldest  son ;  the  very  com- 
paaaing  and  inward  imagination  thereof  is  high 
timaon,  if  it  can  be  proved  by  any  fact  that  is 
ovwt :  for  in  the  case  of  so  sudden,  dark,  and  per- 
Bieious,  and  peremptory  attempts,  it  were  too  late 
lor  the  law  to  take  a  blow  before  it  gives ;  and 
this  high  treason  of  all  other  is  most  heinous,  of 
which  you  shall  inquire,  though  I  hope  there  be 


There  is  another  capital  offence  that  hath  an 
tflUilty  with  this,  whereof  you  here  within  the 
verge  are  moat  properly  to  inquire;  the  king's 
privy  council  are  aa  the  principal  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  king,  so  as  their  safety  is  a  portion  of 
his:  if«  therefore,  any  of  the  king's  servants  with- 
ia  his  cheque-foU,  for  to  them  only  the  law  ex- 
,  have  eoBspiied  the  death  of  any  the  king'a 


privy  council,  this  is  felony,  and  theieof  you 
shall  inquire. 

And  since  we  are  now  in  that  branch  of  the 
king^s  person,  I  will  speak  also  of  the  king's  per- 
son by  representation,  and  the  treasons  which 
touch  the  same. 

The  king's  person  end  authority  is  represented 
in  three  things ;  in  his  seals,  in  his  money,  and 
in  his  principal  magistrates:  if,  therefore,  any 
have  counterfeited  the  king's  great  seal,  privy 
seal,  or  seal  manual ;  or  counterfeited,  clipped,  or 
scaled  his  moneys,  or  other  money  current,  this  is 
high  treason ;  so  is  it  to  kill  certain  great  officera 
or  judges  executing  their  ofiice. 

We  will  now  pass  to  those  treasons  which  con- 
cern the  safety  of  the  king's  estate,  which  are  of 
three  kinds,  answering  to  three  perils  which  may 
happen  to  an  estate;  these  perils  are  foreign 
invasion,  open  rebellion  and  sedition,  and  privy 
practice  to  alienate  and  estrange  the  hearts  of  the 
subjects,  and  to  prepare  them  either  to  adhere  to 
enemies,  or  to  buret  out  into  tumults  and  commo- 
tions of  themselves. 

Therefore,  if  any  pereon  have  solicited  or  pro* 
cured  any  invasion  from  foreignera ;  or  if  any  have 
combined  to  raise  and  stir  the  people  to  rebellion 
within  the  realm ;  these  are  high  treasons,  tend- 
ing to  the  overthrow  of  the  estate  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  to  be  inquired  of. 

The  third  part  of  practice  hath  divere  branches, 
but  one  principal  root  in  these  our  times,  which 
is  the  vast  and  overapreading  ambition  and  usurp- 
ation of  the  see  of  Rome ;  for  the  Pope  of  Rome 
is,  according  to  his  late  challenges  and  pretences, 
become  a  competitor  and  corrival  with  the  king, 
for  the  hearts  and  obediences  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects :  he  stands  for  it,  ho  sends  over  his  love- 
tokens  and  brokers,  under  colour  of  conscience,  to 
steal  and  win  away  the  hearts  and  allegiances  of 
the  people,  and  to  make  them  as  fuel,  ready  to 
take  fire  upon  any  his  commandments. 

This  is  that  yoke  which  this  kingdom  hath 
happily  cast  off,  even  at  such  time  when  the  po- 
pish religion  was  nevertheless  continued,  and  that 
divere  states,  which  are  the  pope's  vassals,  do 
likewise  begin  to  shake  off. 

If,  therefore,  any  pereon  have  maintained  and 
extolled  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  within  the  king's  dominions,  by  writing, 
preaching,  or  deed,  advisedly,  directly,  and  mali- 
ciously ;  or  if  any  pereon  have  published  or  put 
in  use  any  of  the  pope's  bulls  or  instruments  of 
absolution;  or  if  any  pereon  have  withdrawn, 
and  reconciled,  any  of  the  king's  subjects  from 
their  obedience,  or  been  withdrawn  and  recon- 
ciled ;  or  if  any  subject  have  refused  the  second 
time  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  lawfully  ten- 
dered; or  if  any  Jesuit  or  seminary  come  and 
abide  within  this  realm:  these  are  by  several 
statutes  made  easea  of  high  treason;  the  law 
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counting  these  things  as  prepantiTes,  and  the  first 
wheels  and  secret  motions  of  seditions  and  revolts 
iiroin  the  king's  obedience.  Of  these  you  are  to 
inquire,  both  of  the  actors  and  of  their  abettors, 
comforters,  receivers,  maintainors;  and  conceal- 
ers, which  in  some  cases  are  traitors,  as  well  as  the 
principal,  in  some  cases  in  «« pmmonire,"  in  some 
other,  in  misprision  of  treason,  which  I  will  not 
stand  to  distinguish,  and  in  some  other,  felony ; 
as,  namely,  that  of  the  receiving  and  relieving  of 
Jesuits  and  priests ;  the  bringing  in  and  diapers* 
ing  of  •*  Agnus  Dei's,"  crosses,  pictures,  or 
such  trash,  is  likewise  ««pmmunire:"  and  so  b 
the  denial  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  the  first 
time. 

And  because,  in  the  disposition  of  a  state  to 
troubles  and  perturbations,  military  men  are  most 
tickle  and  dangerous;  therefore,  if  any  of  the 
king's  subjects  go  over  to  serve  in  foreign  parts, 
and  do  not  first  endure  the  touch,  that  is,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance ;  or  if  he  have  borne  office 
in  any  army,  and  do  not  enter  into  bond  with 
sureties  as  is  prescribed,  this  is  mode  felony ;  and 
such  as  you  shall  inquire. 

Lastly,  because  the  vulgar  people  are  sometimes 
led  with  vain  and  fond  prophecies ;  if  any  such 
shall  be  published,  to  the  end  to  move  stirs  or  tu- 
mults, this  is  not  felony,  but  punished  by  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods;  and  of  this  also 
shall  you  inquire. 

You  shall  likewise  understand  that  the  escape 
of  any  prisoner  committed  for  treason,  is  treason; 
whereof  you  are  likewise  to  inquire. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  part  of  my  division  ; 
that  is,  those  offences  which  concern  the  king's 
people,  and  are  capital ;  which,  nevertheless,  the 
law  terms  offences  against  the  crown,  in  respect 
of  the  protection  that  the  king  hath  of  his  people, 
and  the  interest  he  hath  in  them  and  their  wel- 
fare ;  for  touch  them,  touch  the  king.  These  of- 
fences are  of  three  natures :  the  first  concemeth 
the  conservation  of  their  lives;  the  second,  of 
honour  and  honesty  of  their  persons  and  families ; 
and  the  third,  of  their  substance. 

First,  for  life.  I  must  say  unto  you  in  general, 
that  life  is  grown  too  cheap  in  these  times;  it  is 
set  at  the  price  of  words,  and  every  petty  scorn 
and  disgrace  can  have  no  other  reparation ;  nay,  so 
many  men's  lives  are  taken  away  with  impunity, 
that  the  very  life  of  the  law  is  almost  taken  away, 
which  is  the  execution ;  and,  therefore,  though  we 
eannot  restore  the  life  of  those  men  that  are  slain, 
yet  I  pray  let  us  restore  the  law  to  her  life,  by 
proceeding  with  due  severity  against  the  of- 
fenders ;  and  roost  especially  this  plot  of  ground, 
which,  as  I  said,  is  the  king's  carpet,  ought  not  to 
be  stained  with  blood,  crying  in  the  ears  of  God 
and  the  king.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the 
law  doth  make  divers  just  differences  of  life 
lakcn  away ;  but  yet  no  tueh  differeneea  at  the 


wanton  humours  and  braveries  of  men  bmvs,  nndst 
a  reverend  name  of  honour  and  rspatatton,  la* 
vented. 

The  highest  degree  is  where  such  a  one  is  killed 
unto  whom  the  offender  did  bear  faith  and  obedi- 
ence ;  as  the  servant  to  the  master,  the  wife  to 
the  husband,  the  clerk  to  the  prelate:  and  I  sksQ 
ever  add,  for  so  I  conceive  of  the  law,  the  child 
to  the  father  or  the  mother;  and  this  the  law 
terms  petty  treason. 

The  second  is.  Where  a  man  is  slain  npoa 
forethought  malice,  which  the  law  terms  moider; 
and  it  is  an  offence  horrible  and  odious,  and  csb* 
not  be  blanched,  nor  made  fair,  but  fool. 

The  third  is.  Where  a  man  is  killed  apoa  s 
sudden  heat  or  affray,  whereunto  the  law  gives 
some  little  favour,  because  a  man  in  fury  is  noi 
himself,  ««ira  furor  brevis ;"  wrath  is  a  short  mai- 
ness ;  and  the  wisdom  of  law  in  his  majesty's 
time  hath  made  a  subdivision  of  the  stab  giv«B» 
where  the  party  stabbed  is  out  of  defence,  sad 
had  not  given  the  first  blow,  from  other  Bia»> 
slaughters. 

The  fourth  degree  is.  That  of  killing  a  maa  ia 
the  party's  own  defence,  or  by  misadventaia 
which,  though  they  be  not  felonies,  yet,  nevertli^ 
less,  the  law  doth  not  suffer  them  to  go  nnpa- 
nished :  because  it  doth  discern  some  sparks  of  a 
bloody  mind  in  the  one,  and  of  carelessness  in  the 
other. 

And  the  fifUi  is.  Where  the  law  doth  admits 
kind  of  justification,  not  by  plea,  for  a  man 
not,  that  hath  shed  blood,  affront  the  law 
pleading  not  guilty ;  but  when  the  case  is  fooad 
by  verdict,  being  disclosed  upon  the  evidence;  as 
where  a  man  in  the  king's  highway  and  peace  is 
assailed  to  be  murdered  or  robbed;  or  when  a 
man  defending  his  house,  which  is  bis  castls, 
against  unlawful  violence ;  or  when  a  sheriff^  or 
minister  of  justice,  is  resisted  in  the  execution  of 
his  office ;  or  when  the  patient  dieth  in  the  shi* 
rurgeon's  hands,  upon  cutting  or  otherwise:  fcr 
these  cases  the  law  doth  privilege,  because  of  iIm 
necessity,  and  because  of  the  innooeney  of  the 
intention. 

Thus  much  for  the  death  of  man,  of  which  ( 
you  are  to  inquire :  together  with  the  t 
before  and  after  the  fact. 

For  the  second  kind,  which  ooneems  the  ho- 
nour and  chasteness  of  persons  and  families;  yoa 
are  to  inquire  of  the  ravishment  of  women,  of  iIm 
taking  of  women  out  of  the  possession  of  t 
parents  or  guardians  against  their  will,  or  i 
ing  them,  or  abusing  them;  of  doable  roarriafsii 
where  there  was  not  first  seven  years'  ahseaee, 
and  no  notice  that  the  party  so  absent  wss  slivSi 
and  other  felonies  against  the  honesty  of  life. 

For  the  third  kind,  which  eoiicemeth  aMa*s 
substance,  you  shall  inquire  of  bnrglariss,  robbs* 
ries,  cutting  of  purses,  and  taking  of  any  tluaf 
from  the  person:  and  gensially  other  alealthm  si 
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wtHl  such  at  are  plain,  as  those  that  are  dis- 
gmaedy  whereof  I  will  by-and-by  speak;  but, 
fint,  I  must  reqoire  yoa  to  use  diligence  in  pre- 
■entiDgr  especially  those  purloinings  and  embez- 
ilements,  which  are  of  plate,  vessels,  or  whatso- 
ever within  the  kingr^s  hoase.  The  lcingr*s  house 
is  an  open  place ;  it  ought  to  be  kept  safe  by  law, 
•nd  not  by  lock,  and  therefore  needeth  the  more 


Now,  for  coloured  and  disguised  robberies ;  I 
will  name  two  or  three  of  them:  the  punreyor 
that  takes  without  warrant,  is  no  better  than  a 
thief,  and  it  is  felony.  The  servant  that  hatii  the 
keeping  of  his  majesty*s  goods,  and  going  away 
with  them,  though  he  came  to  the  possession  of 
them  lawfully,  it  is  felony.  Of  these  you  shall 
likewise  inquire,  principals  and  accessories.  The 
Tohmtary  escape  of  a  felon  is  also  felony. 

Fon  the  last  part,  which  is  of  offences  concern- 
ing the  people  not  capital,  they  are  many :  but  I 
will  select  only  such  as  I  think  fittest  to  be  re- 
UMmbered  unto  you,  still  dividing,  to  give  you 
the  better  light.    They  are  of  four  natures. 

1.  The  first,  is  matter  of  force  and  outrage. 

S.  The  second,  matter  of  fraud  and  deceit. 

S.  Public  nuisances  and  grievances. 

4.  The  fourth,  breach  and  inobservance  of 
eertun  wholesome  and  politic  laws  for  govem- 


For  the  first,  y  oo  shall  inquire  of  riots  and  unlaw- 
ful assemblies;  of  forcible  entries,  and  detainers 
with  force;  and  properiy  of  all  assaults  of  strik- 
ing, drawing  weapon  or  other  violence  within  the 
king's  house,  and  the  precincts  thereof:  for  the 
kii^s  house,  from  whence  example  of  peace 
should  flow  unto  the  farthest  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, as  the  ointment  of  Aaron^s  head  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garment,  ought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolate 
fram  force  and  brawls,  as  well  in  respect  of  reve- 
isnes  to  the  place,  as  in  respect  of  danger  of 
graster  tumult,  and  of  ill  example  to  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and,  therefore,  in  that  place,  all  should 
OS  full  of  peace,  order,  regard,  forbearance,  and 
silsnee. 

Bssides  open  force,  there  is  a  kind  of  force  that 
eomsth  with  an  armed  hand,  but  disguised,  that 
is  no  less  hateful  and  hurtful ;  and  that  is  abuse 
sad  oppression  by  authority.  And,  therefore,  you 
shall  inquire  of  all  extortions,  in  officers  and  mi- 
nistsw;  as  sheriffs,  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  escheat- 
oca  ooroners,  constables,  ordinaries,  and  others, 
who,  hy  colour  of  office,  do  poll  the  people. 

For  fisads  and  deceits,  I  do  chiefly  commend 
Is  year  care  the  frauds  and  deceits  in  that  which 
is  Hm  diief  means  of  all  just  contract  and  permu- 
Istisaf  which  is,  weights  and  measures ;  wherein, 
altlMMigh  God  hath  pronounced  that  a  false  weight 
IS  aa  shomination,  yet,  the  abuse  is  so  common, 
aad  so  general,  I  mean  of  weights,  and  I  speak 
apoB  kaowlsdge  and  Ista  examination,  thai  if  ons 


were  to  build  a  church,  he  should  need  but  false 
weights,  and  not  seek  them  far,  of  the  piles  of 
brass  to  make  the  bells,  and  the  weights  of  lead 
to  make  the  battlements :  and,  herein  you  are  to 
make  special  inquiry,  whether  the  clerk  of  the 
market  within  the  verge,  to  whom  properly  it 
appertains,  hath  done  his  duty. 

For  nuisances  and  grievances,  I  will  for  the 
present  only  single  out  one,  that  ye  present  the 
decays  of  highways  and  bridges ;  for  where  the 
majesty  of  a  king*s  house  draws  recouree  and 
access,  it  is  both  disgraceful  to  the  king,  and  dis- 
easeful  to  the  people,  if  the  ways  nearabouts  be 
not  fair  and  good ;  wherein  it  is  strange  to  see  the 
chargeable  pavements  and  causeways,  in  tho 
avenues  and  entrances  of  towns  abroad,  beyond 
the  seas;  whereas  London,  the  second  city  at  the 
least  of  Europe,  in  glory,  in  greatness,  and  in 
wealth,  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  fairness  of  the 
ways,  though  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  broadness 
of  them,  from  a  villagre. 

For  the  last  part,  because  I  pass  these  things 
over  briefly,  I  will  make  mention  unto  you  of 
three  laws. 

1.  The  one,  concerning  the  king*s  pleasure. 

3.  The  second,  concerning  the  people^s  food. 

3.  And  the  third,  concerning  wares  and  ma- 
nufactures. 

You  shall  therefore  inquire  of  the  lawful  taking 
partridges  and  pheasants  or  fowl,  the  destruction 
of  the  eggs  of  Uie  wild  fowl,  the  killing  of  hares 
or  deer,  and  the  selling  of  venison  or  hares :  for 
that  which  is  for  exercise,  and  sport,  and  courtesy, 
should  not  be  turned  to  gluttony  and  sale  victual. 

You  shall  also  inquire  whether  bakere,  and 
brewera  keep  their  assize,  and  whether  as  well 
they,  as  butchera,  innholdere,  and  victuallera,  do 
sell  that  which  is  wholesome,  and  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  whether  they  do  link  and  combine  to 
raise  prices. 

Lastly,  you  shall  inquire  whether  the  good 
statute  be  observed,  whereby  a  man  may  have 
that  he  thinketh  he  hath,  and  not  be  abused  or 
mis-served  in  that  he  buys :  I  mean  that  statute 
that  requireth  that  none  use  any  manual  occupa- 
tion, but  such  as  have  been  seven  yeara  apprentice 
to  it;  which  law  being  generally  transgressed, 
makes  the  people  buy,  in  effect,  chaff  for  com ; 
for  that  which  is  mis-wrought,  will  mis-wear. 

There  be  many  more  things  inquirable  by  you, 
throughout  all  the  formei  parts,  whicl  it  were 
overlong  in  particular  to  recite.  You  may  be 
supplied  either  our  of  your  own  experience,  or 
out  of  such  bills  and  informations  as  shall  be 
brought  unto  you,  or  upon  any  question  that  you 
shall  demand  of  the  court,  which  will  be  ready  to 
give  you  any  farther  direction,  as  far  as  is  fit :  but 
these  which  I  have  gone  through,  are  the  principal 
points  of  your  charge;  which  to  present,  you 
have  taken  the  name  of  God  to  witness :  and  in 
ths  name  of  God  perform  it. 
SsS 


AN  EXPLANATION 


WHAT  MANlfBR  (MP  PBR«ON8  TH08E  SHOULD  BE,  THAT  ABB  TO  BXBCIITI 

THB  POWBR  OB  ORDINANCE 


THE  KING'S   PREROGATIVE. 


1.  That  absolute  prerogative,  accordingr  to  the 
king's  pleasure,  revealed  by  his  laws,  may  be 
exercised  and  executed  by  any  subject,  to  whom 
power  may  be  given  by  the  king,  in  any  place  of 
judgrment  or  commission,  which  the  king,  by  his 
law,  hath  ordained :  in  which  the  judge  subordi- 
nate cannot  wrong  the  people,  the  law  laying 
down  a  measure  by  which  every  judge  should 
govern  and  execute ;  against  which  law,  if  any 
judge  proceed,  he  is,  by  the  law,  questionable, 
and  punishable  for  his  transgression. 

In  this  nature  are  all  the  judges  and  commis- 
sioners of  the  land,  no  otherwise  than  in  their 
courts,  in  which  the  king,  in  person,  is  supposed 
to  sit,  who  cannot  make  that  trespass,  felony,  or 
treason,  which  the  law  hath  not  made  so  to  be ; 
neither  can  punish  the  guilty  by  other  punish- 
ment than  the  laws  have  appointed. 

This  prerogative  or  power,  as  it  is  over  all  the 
subjects,  so,  being  known  by  the  subjects,  they 
are  without  excuse  if  they  offend,  and  suffer  no 
wrong,  if  they  be  justly  punished ;  and,  by  this 
prerogative,  the  king  govemeth  all  sorts  of  people 
according  unto  known  will. 

2.  The  absolute  prerogative,  which  is  in  kings 
according  to  their  private  will  and  judgment, 
cannot  be  executed  by  any  subject;  neither  is  it 
possible  to  give  such  power  by  commission ;  or 
fit  to  subject  the  people  to  the  same ;  for  the  king, 
in  that  he  is  the  snb9titute  of  God  immediately, 
he  father  of  his  people,  and  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, hath,  by  participation  with  God,  and 
with  his  subjects,  a  discretion,  judgment,  and 
feeling  love  towards  those  over  whom  he  reign- 
eth,  only  proper  to  himself,  or  to  his  place  and 
person;  who,  seeing  he  cannot  in  any  others 
infuse  his  wisdom,  power,  or  gifts,  which  God, 
in  respect  of  his  place  and  chargfp,  hath  enabled 
liim  withal,  can  neither  subordinate  any  other 
judge  to  govern  by  that  knowledge,  which  the 
king  can  no  otherwise,  than  by  his  known  will, 
participate  unto  him :  and  if  any  such  subordinate 
judge  shall  obtain  commission,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  such  judge,  to  govern  the  people, 
that  judge  is  bound  to  think  that  to  be  his  sound- 


est discretion,  which  the  law,  in  wliieh  k  Ih* 
king's  known  will,  showeth  unto  him  to  be  that 
justice,  which  he  ought  to  administer;  otherwise 
he  might  seem  to  esteem  himself  above  the  kiRf^ 
law,  who  will  not  govern  by  it,  or  to  hare  a 
power  derived  from  other  then  from  the  kieg, 
which,  in  the  kingdom  will  adminiater  Jualiee 
contrary  unto  the  justice  of  the  land :  neither  en 
such  a  judge  or  commissioner,  under  the  name  of 
the  king's  authority,  shroud  hie  own  bigii  actieii, 
seeing  the  conscience  and  discreCioii  of  every  man 
is  particular  and  private  to  himself,  so  as  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  cannot  be  properly,  or  poesi- 
bly,  the  discretion,  or  the  conscience  of  the  king; 
and,  if  not  his  discretion,  neither  the  jndgoMiit 
that  is  ruled  by  another  man's  only. 

Therefore  it  may  seem  they  valher  desire  to  be 
kings,  than  to  role  the  people  nnder  tiie  kieg, 
which  will  not  administer  jestioe  by  law,  bet  by 
their  own  will. 

3.  This  administration  in  a  subject  is  d^mfi> 
tive  to  the  king's  prerogative:  for  he  administer* 
eth  justice  out  of  a  private  direction,  being  not 
capable  of  a  general  direction  how  to  use  the 
king's  subjects  at  pleasure,  in  caeses  of  partieshr 
respect ;  which,  if  no  other  than  the  kinf  himssN 
can  do,  how  can  it  be  so  that  any  man  should  ^ 
sire  that  which  is  unfit  and  impossible,  bet  that  it 
must  proceed  out  of  some  exorbitant  aff«*etkist 
the  rather,  seeing  such  places  be  fall  of  trnoUs, 
and  altogether  unnecessary,  no  man  wHl  seek  is 
thrust  himself  into  them  but  for  hopes  ef  gsis. 
Then  is  not  any  prerogative  oppugned,  but  vshi* 
tained,  though  it  be  desired,  that  every  seboifr 
nate  magistrate  may  not  be  Bisde  sopnan, 
whereby  he  may  seize  upon  the  hearts  of  ths 
people,  take  from  the  king  the  respect  doe QOloMn 
only,  or  judge  the  people  otherwise  than  Ae  kbf 
doth  himself. 

4.  And  although  the  prinee  be  not  heaal  Is 
render  any  account  to  the  law,  whtdi  in  psisoB 
he  administereth  himself,  yet  every  sobonliaMIs 
judge  must  render  an  account  to  the  king,  by  Mi 
laws,  how  he  hath  administered  Jnstiea  in  Mi 
place  where  he  is  set.    Bet  if  he  iMlh  power  • 
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ruW  by  private  diieolioii,  fer  which  there  ia  no 
Imw,  how  can  he  be  qaeatioiied  by  a  law,  if  in  hia 
pii^te  eenaare  he  offenda  t 

§.  Therefore,  it  aeemeth  that,  in  giving  anch 
SBlhority,  the  kiog^  ordaineth  not  aubordinate  ma- 
gittratea,  bat  abadnte  kinga :  and  what  doth  the 
kiaf  lea?e  to  himaelf,  who  gi?eth  ao  mnch  to 
ochm,  aa  he  hath  himaelf  1  Neither  ia  there  a 
greater  bond  to  tie  the  aobjeet  to  hia  prince  in 
paitiettlar,  than  when  he  ahal)  have  recourse  unto 
bin,  in  hia  peraon,  or  in  hia  power,  for  relief  of 
the  wrongs  which  from  private  men  be  offered  ; 
or  for  reformation  of  the  oppreasiona  which  any 
saboffdinate  magiatrate  ahaU  impoee  upon  the 
people.  There  ean  be  no  offence  in  the  Judge, 
who  hath  power  to  execute  according  to  hia  dis- 
eaaiion,  when  the  discretion  of  any  Judge  shall  Be 
theaght  fit  to  be  limited,  and  therefore  there  can 
be  therein  no  refonnation ;  whereby  the  king  in 
thia  aaeth  no  prerogative  to  gain  hia  aubjects' 
light:  then  the  aabjeot  ia  bound  to  auffer  helplesa 
and  the  diaeontent  of  the  people  ia  caat 


upon  the  king;  the  laws  oeing  neglected,  which, 
with  their  equity,  in  all  other  causes  and  Judg- 
ments, saving  this,  interpose  themselves  and  yield 
remedy. 

6.  And,  to  conclude,  custom  cannot  confirm  that 
which  is  any  ways  unreasonable  of  itself. 

Wisdom  will  not  allow  that  which  ia  many 
ways  dangeroua,  and  no  ways  profitable. 

Justice  will  not  approve  that  government,  where 
it  cannot  be  but  wrong  must  be  committed. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  rule  by  which  to  try 
it,  nor  means  of  reformation  of  it. 

7.  Therefore,  whosoever  desireth  government 
must  seek  such  as  he  is  capable  of,  not  auch  aa 
aeemeth  to  himself  most  easy  to  execute;  for  it  ia. 
apparent,  that  it  is  easy  to  him  that  knoweth  not 
law  nor  justice,  to  rule  as  he  listeth,  hia  will 
never  wanting  a  power  to  itself:  but  it  isaafe  and 
blameless,  both  for  the  judge  and  people,  and 
honour  to  the  king,  that  judges  be  appointed  who 
know  the  law,  and  that  they  be  limited  to  govern 
according  to  the  law. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

BI8  MiJE«TY*8  ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

TOUCHING   DUELS: 

UPON  AN  INFORMATION  IN  THE  STARCHAMBEOl  AGAINST  PRIEST  AND  WRIGHT; 
Wrni  THE  DECREE  OF  THE  KTAR  CHAMBER  IN  THE  SAME  CAUSE. 


If  T  LoaiM, 

I  thought  it  fit  for  my  place,  and  for  these 
» to  bring  to  hearing  before  your  lordahipa 
)  eauae  touching  private  duels,  to  see  if  this 
eoart  ean  do  any  good  to  tame  and  reclaim  that 
•vil«  whidi  aeema  unbridled.  And  I  could  have 
wiahad  that  I  had  met  with  aome  greater  peraona, 
ts  R  Mbjleet  for  your  oenaure,  both  beeauae  it  had 
hma  mora  worthy  of  thia  preaence,  and  also  the 
better  to  have  ahowed  the  resolution  myaelf  hath 
to  proeead  withoot  reapect  of  peraona  in  thia  bu- 
bnt  finding  thia  cauae  on  foot  in  my  pr&- 
time,  and  publiahed  and  ready  for 
f  9 1  thought  to  lose  no  time  in  a  miachief 
IInI  gnweth  erery  day :  and,  besides,  it  paaaea 
ometiaiea  in  goTemment,  that  the 
r  Mrt  be  ediMonkhed  by  an  example  made 


in  the  meaner,  and  the  dog  to  be  beaten  before  the 
lion.  Nay,  I  should  think,  my  lords,  that  men  of 
birth  and  quality  will  leave  the  practice  when  it 
begins  to  be  vilified,  and  come  ao  low  aa  to  bar- 
ber-surgeona  and  butchers,  and  auch  base  mecha- 
nical persons. 

And,  for  the  greatneaa  of  this  presence,  in 
which  I  take  much  comfort,  both  aa  I  consider  it 
in  itaelf,  and  much  more  in  reapect  it  is  by  his 
majesty*a  direction,  I  will  aupply  the  meanness 
of  the  particular  cause,  by  handling  of  the  general 
point:  to  the  end  that,  by  the  occaaion  of  this 
present  cause,  both  my  purpose  of  prosecution 
against  duels,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
without  which  I  am  nothing,  for  the  censure  of 
them,  may  appear,  and  thereby  offenders  in  that 
kind  may  read  their  own  case,  and  know  what 
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tliey  are  to  expect ;  which  may  serve  for  a  warning 
until  example  may  be  made  in  some  greater 
person:  which,  I  doubt,  the  times  will  but  too 
soon  afford. 

Therefore,  before  I  come  to  the  particular, 
whereof  your  lordships  are  now  to  Judge,  I  think 
it  time  best  spent  to  speak  somewhat : 

First,  Of  the  nature  and  greatness  of  this 
mischief. 

Secondly,  Of  the  causes  and  remedies. 

Thirdly,  Of  the  justice  of  the  law  of  England, 
which  some  stick  not  to  think  defectiye  in  this 
matter. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  capacity  of  this  court,  where 
certainly  the  remedy  of  this  mischief  is  best  to 
be  found. 

And,  fifVhly,  Touching  mine  own  purpose  and 
resolution,  wherein  I  shall  humbly  crare  your 
lordships*  aid  and  assistance. 

For  the  mischief  itself,  it  may  please  your 
lordships  to  take  into  your  consideration  that 
when  rerenge  is  once  extorted  out  of  the  magis- 
trates' hands,  contrary  to  God*s  ordinance,  ••  Mihi 
vindicta,  ego  retribuam,*'  and  every  man  shall 
bear  the  sword,  not  to  defend,  but  to  assail ;  and 
private  men  begin  once  to  presume  to  give  law  to 
themselves,  and  to  right  their  own  wrongs,  no 
man  can  foresee  the  danger  and  inconveniences 
that  may  arise  and  multiply  thereupon.  It  may 
cause  sudden  storms  in  court,  to  the  disturbance 
of  his  majesty,  and  unsafety  of  his  person:  it 
may  grow  from  quarrels  to  bandying,  and  from 
bandying  to  trooping,  and  so  to  tumult  and  com- 
motion ;  from  particular  persons  to  dissension  of 
families  and  alliances;  yea,  to  national  quarrels, 
according  to  the  infinite  variety  of  accidents, 
which  fall  not  under  foresight:  so  that  the  state 
by  this  means  shall  be  like  to  a  distempered  and 
imperfect  body,  continually  subject  to  inflamma- 
tions and  convulsions. 

Besides,  certainly,  both  in  divinity  and  in 
policy,  offences  of  presumption  are  the  greatest. 
Other  offences  yield  and  consent  to  the  law  that 
it  is  good,  not  daring  to  make  defence,  or  to 
justify  themselves;  but  this  offence  expressly 
gives  the  law  an  affront,  as  if  there  were  two 
laws,  one  a  kind  of  gown-law,  and  the  other  a 
law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it;  so  that  PauPs 
and  Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  of 
justice,  must  give  place  to  the  law,  as  the  king 
speaketh  in  his  proclamation,  of  ordinary  tables, 
and  such  reverend  assemblies:  the  year-books, 
and  statute-books,  must  give  place  to  some  French 
and  Italian  pamphlets,  which  handle  the  doctrine 
of  duels,  which,  if  they  be  in  the  right,  «*tran- 
fcearons  ad  ilia,**  let  us  receive  them,  and  not  keep 
Uie  people  in  conflict  and  distraction  between 
two  laws. 

Again,  my  lords,  it  is  a  miserable  effect,  when 
young  men,  full  of  towardness  and  hope,  such  as 
Uie  poets  call  •«  auror»  filii,**  sons  of  the  morning. 


in  whom  the  expectation  mud  eomfoit  of  theif 
friends  consisteth,  shall  be  cast  mway  mud  d» 
stroyed  in  such  a  vain  manner;  but  maoh  man 
it  is  to  be  deplored,  when  so  much  noble  wmi 
genteel  blood  should  be  spilt  upon  soch  follies 
as,  if  it  were  adventured  in  the  field  in  terrioe  of 
the  king  and  realm,  were  able  to  make  the  fortese 
of  a  day,  and  to  change  the  fortune  of  t  kingdon. 
So  as  your  lordships  see  what  a  deepertte  evil 
this  is ;  it  troubleth  peaoe,  it  disfumisheth  war, 
it  bringeth  calamity  upon  private  meOf  peril  upos 
the  state,  and  contempt  upon  the  law. 

Touching  the  causes  of  it;  the  first  motive,  no 
doubt,  is  a  false  and  erroneous  imagination  of 
honour  and  credit:  and,  therefore,  the  king,  in  bis 
last  proclamation,  doth  most  aptly  and  exoellently 
call  them  bewitching  duels.  For,  if  one  Judge 
of  it  truly,  it  is  no  better  than  a  sorcery  that  en* 
chanteth  the  spirits  of  young  men,  that  bear  great 
minds  with  a  false  show,  «*  species  fidsa;**  and  a 
kind  of  satanical  illusion  and  apparition  of  honour 
against  religion,  against  law,  against  moral 
virtue,  and  against  the  precedents  and  examples 
of  the  best  times  and  valiantest  nations;  as  I 
shall  tell  you  by-and-by,  when  I  shall  show  you 
the  law  of  England  is  not  alone  in  this  point 

But  then  the  seed  of  this  mischief  being  such, 
it  is  nourished  by  vain  discourses,  and  green  and 
unripe  conceits,  which,  nevertheless,  have  so  pre- 
vailed, as,  though  a  man  were  staid  and  sober- 
minded,  and  a  right  believer,  touching  the  vanity 
and  unlawfulness  of  these  duels;  yet  the  stream 
of  vulgar  opinion  is  such,  as  it  imposeth  a  neces- 
sity upon  men  of  value  to  conform  themselves,  or 
else  there  is  no  living  or  looking  upon  men's 
faces :  so  that  we  have  not  to  do,  in  this  case,  so 
much  with  particular  persons,  as  with  unsound 
and  depraved  opinions,  like  the  dominations  and 
spirits  of  the  air,  which  the  Scripture  speaketh  of. 

Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  men  have  almost 
lost  the  true  notion  and  understanding  of  fortitude 
and  valour.  For  fortitude  distinguisheth  of  the 
grounds  of  quarrels,  whether  they  be  Just;  and 
not  only  so,  but  whether  they  be  worthy;  and 
setteth  a  better  price  upon  men's  lives,  than  to 
bestow  them  idly :  nay,  it  is  weakness  and  die- 
esteem  of  a  man's  self,  to  put  a  man's  life  upoo 
such  Hedger  performances :  a  m,an's  life  is  not  to 
be  trifled  away;  it  is  to  be  offered  up  and  taeri- 
ficed  to  honourable  services,  public  merits,  good 
causes,  and  noble  adventures.  It  is  in  expaass 
of  blood,  as  it  is  in  expense  of  money;  it  is  ao 
liberality  to  make  a  profusion  of  money  upon 
every  vain  occasion,  nor  no  more  is  it  fortitude  to 
make  effusion  of  blood,  except  the  eaose  be  of 
worth.  And  thus  much  for  the  eauset  of  this 
evil. 

For  the  remedies,  I  hope  some  great  and  noMo 
person  will  put  his  hand  to  this  plough,  and  I  wiali 
that  my  labours  of  this  day  may  be  but  foremnneft 
to  the  work  of  a  higher  and  better  Itaad*    B«t 
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jrt  to  ddiTtt  my  opinion  at  may  be  proper  for 
this  time  and  place,  there  be  four  things  that 
I  hnTO  thought  on,  as  the  most  effeetual  for  the 
lepieaainf  ^  this  depiaTed  custom  of  particular 
•ombata. 

The  first  isi  that  there  do  appear  and  be  declared 
a  oonstant  and  settled  resolution  in  the  state  to 
abolish  it.  For  this  is  a  thing,  my  lords,  must  go 
down  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  for  then  eyery  parti- 
eolar  man  will  think  himself  acquitted  in  his  repu- 
tation, when  he  sees  that  the  state  takes  it  to  heart, 
at  an  insult  against  the  king's  power  and  authority, 
and  thereupon  hath  absolutely  resoWed  to  master 
it;  like  unto  that  which  was  set  down  in  express 
wotds  in  the  edict  of  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
loaehing  duels,  that  the  king  himself  took  upon 
bim  the  honour  of  all  that  took  themselves  grieved 
or  interested  for  not  having  performed  the  combat. 
So  must  the  state  do  in  this  business :  and  in  my 
eooscience  there  is  none  that  is  but  of  a  reasonable, 
sober  disposition,  be  he  never  so  valiant,  except 
it  be  some  furious  person,  that  is  like  a  firework, 
bat  will  be  glad  of  it,  when  he  shall  see  the  law 
and  role  of  state  disinterest  him  of  a  vain  and 
anneoessary  hazard. 

Secondly,  care  must  be  taken  that  this  evil  be 
BO  more  cockered,  nor  the  humour  of  it  fed; 
wherein  I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  that  I  may 
apeak  my  mind  freely,  and  yet  be  understood 
tfight.  The  proceedings  of  the  great  and  noble 
commissioners  martial  I  honour  and  reverence 
much,  and  of  than  I  speak  not  in  any  sort;  but  I 
aay  the  compounding  of  quarrels,  which  is  other- 
wise in  use  by  private  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  so  punctual,  and  hath  such  reference  and 
respect  unto  the  received  conceits,  what's  before- 
hand, and  what's  behindhand,  and  I  cannot  tell 
wliat,  as  without  all  question  it  doth,  in  a  fashion, 
eoantenanee  and  authorise  this  practice  of  duels, 
as  if  it  had  in  it  somewhat  of  right. 

Thirdly,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  learned  out 
of  the  king's  last  proclamation,  the  most  prudent 
and  best  applied  remedy  for  this  oflfence,  if  it 
shall  please  his  majesty  to  use  it,  that  the  wit  of 
man  can  devise.  This  offence,  my  lords,  is 
grounded  upon  a  false  conceit  of  honour,  and, 
tlwrefore,  it  would  be  punished  in  the  same  kind, 
uin  eo  quia  rectissime  plectitur,  in  quo  peccat" 
The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  king  and  his  aspect, 
and  the  access  to  his  person  continueth  honour 
IB  life,  and  to  be  banished  from  his  presence  is 
ooe  of  the  greatest  eclipses  of  honour  that  can  be ; 
if  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  that  when  this 
court  shall  censure  any  of  these  offences  in  persons 
of  eminent  quality,  to  add  this  out  of  his  own 
power  and  discipline,  that  these  persons  shall  be 
banished  and  excluded  from  his  court  for  certain 
years,  and  the  courts  of  his  queen  and  prince,  1 
think  there  is  no  man  that  haUi  any  good  blood  in 
him  will  commit  an  act  that  shall  cast  him  into 
VoL.II.--38 


that  darkness,  that  he  may  not  behold  his  sove- 
reign's face. 

Lastly,  and  that  which  more  properly  concemeth 
this  court:  we  see,  my  lords,  the  root  of  this 
offence  is  stubborn,  for  it  despiseth  death,  which 
is  the  utmost  of  punishments ;  and  it  were  a  just 
but  a  miserable  severity,  to  execute  the  law  with- 
out all  remission  or  mercy,  where  the  case  proveth 
capital.  And  yet  the  late  severity  in  France  was 
more,  where,  by  a  kind  of  martial  law,  established 
by  ordinance  of  the  king  and  parliament,  the  party 
that  had  slain  another  was  presently  had  to  the 
gibbet,  insomuch  as  gentlemen  of  great  quality 
were  hanged,  their  wounds  bleeding,  lest  a  natu- 
ral death  should  prevent  the  example  of  justice. 
But,  my  lords,  the  course  which  we  shall  take  is 
of  far  greater  lenity,  and  yet  of  no  less  efficacy ; 
which  is  to  punish,  in  this  court,  all  the  middle 
acts  and  proceedings  which  tend  to  the  duel, 
which  I  will  enumerate  to  you  anon,  and  so  to 
hew  and  vex  the  root  in  the  branches,  which,  no 
doubt,  in  the  end  will  kill  the  root,  and  yet 
prevent  the  extremity  of  law. 

Now,  for  the  law  of  England,  I  see  it  excepted 
to,  though  ignorantly,  in  two  points ; 

The  one,  that  it  should  make  no  difference  be- 
tween an  insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the 
killing  of  a  man  upon  fair  terms,  as  they  now 
call  it. 

The  other,  That  the  law  hath  not  provided 
sufficient  punishment,  and  reparations,  for  con- 
tumely of  words,  as  the  lie,  and  the  like. 

But  these  are  no  better  than  childish  novelties 
against  the  divine  law,  and  against  all  laws  in 
effect,  and  against  the  examples  of  all  the  bravest 
and  most  virtuous  nations  of  the  world. 

For,  first,  for  the  law  of  God,  there  is  never  to 
be  found  any  difference  made  in  homicide,  but  be- 
tween homicide  voluntary,  and  involuntary,  which 
we  term  misadventure.  And  for  the  case  of 
misadventure  itself,  there  were  cities  of  refuge ; 
so  that  the  offender  was  put  to  his  flight,  and  that 
flight  was  subject  to  accident,  whether  tlie  re- 
venger of  blood  should  overtake  him  before  he  had 
gotten  sanctuary  or  no.  It  is  true  that  our  law 
hath  made  a  more  subtle  distinction  between  the 
will  inflamed  and  the  will  advised ;  between  roan- 
slaughter  in  heat,  and  murder  upon  prepensed 
malice,  or  cold  blood,  as  the  soldiers  call  it ;  an 
indulgence  not  unfit  for  a  choleric  and  warlike 
nation :  for  it  is  true,  **  ira  furor  brevis ;"  a  man 
in  fury  is  not  himself.  This  privilege  of  passion 
the  ancient  Roman  law  restrained,  but  to  a  case  : 
that  was,  if  the  husband  took  the  adulterer  in  the 
manner;  to  that  rage  and  provocation  only  it  gave 
way,  that  a  homicide  was  justifiable.  But  for  a 
difference  to  be  made  in  case  of  killing  and 
destroying  man,  upon  a  forethought  purpose,  be- 
tween foul  and  fair,  and  as  it  were  between  single 
murder  and  vied  murder,  it  is  but  a  monstrous 
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child  of  this  latter  age,  and  there  ia  no  ahadow  ef 
it  in  any  law  divine  or  human.  Only  it  ia  trae,  I 
find  in  the  Scripture  that  Gain  enticed  hia  brother 
into  the  field  and  alew  him  treachenmaly ;  but 
i.amech  vaunted  of  hia  manhood  that  he  would 
kill  a  young  man,  and  if  it  were  to  hia  hurt;  ao 
aa  I  aee  no  difference  between  an  inaidioua  murder 
and  a  braving  or  preaumptuoua  murder,  but  the 
difference  between  Cain  and  Lamech. 

Aa  for  examplea  in  civil  atatea,  all  memory 
doth  conaent,  that  GrKcia  and  Rome  were  the 
moat  yaliant  and  generoua  nationa  of  the  world ; 
and,  that  which  ia  more  to  be  noted,  they  were 
free  eatatea,  and  not  under  a  monarchy ;  whereby 
a  man  would  think  it  a  great  deal  the  more  reason 
that  particular  peraona  ahould  have  righted  them^ 
aelvea;  and  yet  they  had  not  thia  practice  of 
duela,  nor  any  thing  that  bare  ahow  thereof:  and 
aure  they  would  have  had  it,  if  there  had  been 
any  virtue  in  it  Nay,  aa  he  aaith,  **  Faa  eat  et 
ab  hoate  doceri/'  It  ia  memorable,  that  ia  report- 
ed by  a  counaellor  ambaaaador  of  the  emperor'a, 
touching  the  censure  of  the  Turka  of  theae  duela : 
there  waa  a  combat  of  thia  kind  performed  by 
two  persona  of  quality  of  the  Turka,  wherein  one 
of  them  waa  alain,  the  other  party  waa  convented 
before  the  council  of  baahawa;  the  manner  of  the 
reprehension  waa  in  theae  worda:  *^How  durat 
you  undertake  to  fight  one  with  the  other!  Are 
there  not  Chriatiana  enough  to  kill!  Did  you 
not  know  that  whether  of  you  ahall  be  alain,  the 
loss  would  be  the  Great  Seignior^a  V  So  aa  we 
may  aee  that  the  moat  warlike  nationa,  whether 
gRnerous  or  barbaroua,  have  ever  deapiaed  thia 
wherein  now  men  glory. 

It  ia  true,  my  lorda,  that  I  find  combat*  of  two 
naturea  authorised,  how  juatly  I  will  not  diapute 
aa  to  the  latter  of  them. 

The  one,  when,  upon  the  approaches  of  armies 
in  the  face  one  of  the  other,  particular  persons 
have  made  challengea  for  trial  of  valoura  in  the 
field  upon  the  public  quarrel. 

Thia  the  Romans  called  ^  Pogna  per  proTOca- 
tionem  "  And  thia  waa  never,  but  either  be- 
tween  the  generals  themselves,  who  are  abaolute, 
01  between  partieulara  by  license  of  the  generals ; 
never  upon  private  authority.  So  you  aee  David 
aaked  leave  when  he  fought  with  Goliah;  and 
Joab,  when  the  armies  were  met,  gave  leave,  and 
aaid,  *«  Let  the  young  men  play  before  ua."  And 
of  thia  kind  waa  that  famoua  example  in  the  wara 
of  Naplea,  between  twelve  Spaniarda  and  twelve 
Italiana,  where  the  Italiane  bare  away  the  victo- 
y;  beaidea  other  infinite  like  examplea  worthy 
and  laudable,  aometimea  by  singles,  sometimes 
by  numbers. 

The  second  combat  ia  a  judicial  trial  of  right, 
where  the  right  ta  obacure,  introduced  by  the 
Gothe  and  the  northern  nationa,  but  more  ancient- 
]y  entertained  in  Spain;  and  this  yet  remaina 
in  aome  eaaes  aa  a  divine  lot  of  battle,  though 


controverted  by  divkies,  tooehiaf  the  IsEwfblnHi 
«f  it:  so  that  a  wiae  writer  eaitht  ««Talitar  pof 
nantes  videntnr  tentaie  Deiue,  qnia  hoe  vohuit  el 
Deua  ostendat  et  faeiat  mizaealum,  nt  Ja 
aam  habena  victor  efficiatur,  quod  s«pe  < 
cidit*'  But  howsoever  it  be,  this  kind  of  fight 
taketh  its  waiiant  from  law.  Nay,  the  Fieiieh 
themsdves,  whence  this  folly  seemeth  ofaiefiy  Is 
have  flown,  never  had  it  hot  only  in  pnclice  moi 
toleration,  and  never  aa  enthorbed  by  law ;  sad 
yet  now  of  late  they  have  been  Mn  to  perge  tfaeb 
folly  with  extreme  rigour,  inaomnefa  as  maaif 
gentlemen  left  between  death  and  life  in  the 
duela,  aa  I  apake  before,  were  haatened  to  baiif* 
ing  with  their  wounda  bleeding.  For  the  sitfs 
found  it  had  been  neglected  so  long,  as  notfafaif 
could  be  thought  omelty  whieh  tended  to  the  pat- 
ting of  it  down. 

As  for  the  second  defect  pretended  in  oar  law« 
that  it  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  ties  sad 
fiUipa,  it  may  receive  like  anawer.  It  would  have 
been  thought  a  madnesa  amongattkeaneient  lair- 
givera,  to  have  aet  a  puniahment  upon  the  lie 
given,  which  in  effect  ia  but  a  word  of  denial,  a 
negative  of  anotber'a  aaying.  Any  lawgiver,  if 
he  had  been  aaked  the  question,  would  have 
made  Solon'a  anawer:  that  he  had  not  ordainsd 
any  punishment  for  it,  because  he  never  imagined 
the  worid  would  have  been  so  fentastical  as  Is 
take  it  ao  highly.  The  eiviliaos,  they  dispHs 
whether  an  action  of  injury  lie  for  it,  wad  latbsr 
resolve  the  contrary.  And  Francis  the  First  ef 
France,  who  firat  aet  on  and  stamped  thia  die. 
grace  ao  deep,  ia  taxed  by  the  Judgment  of  all 
wise  writers  for  beginning  the  vanity  of  it;  for  il 
was  he,  that  when  he  had  himself  given  the  lie 
and  defy  to  the  emperor,  to  make  it  curmt  in  the 
world,  said  in  a  aolemn  aaaembly,  •^That  hewae 
no  honeat  man  that  would  beer  the  lie:**  whieli 
was  the  fountain  of  thia  new  learning. 

A  a  for  worda  of  reproach  and  oontnmely, 
whereof  the  lie  waa  esteemed  none,  it  is  not  ei^ 
dible,  but  that  the  orationa  themeelvea  are  extanty 
what  extreme  and  exquiaite  reproachee  wete 
tossed  up  and  down  in  the  aenateof  Rome  and  the 
places  of  assembly,  and  the  like  in  Grseia,  and 
yet  no  man  took  himself  fonled  by  them,  iNrt 
took  them  but  for  breath,  and  the  atyle  of  an  ensb 
my,  and  either  deapiaed  them  or  retnmed  theB« 
but  no  blood  spilt  about  them. 

So  of  every  touch  or  light  blow  of  the  pefsost 
they  are  not  in  themaelvee  conaiderable,  aave  that 
they  have  got  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  disgraee, 
which  maketh  thete  light  things  pass  for  gmt 
matter.  The  law  of  England,  and  all  lawa,  hold 
theae  degreea  of  injury  to  the  peraon,  alaader, 
battery,  maim,  and  death ;  and  if  there  he  extia> 
ordinary  circumstanceaof  deapite  and  contnmelyi 
aa  in  caaeof  libela,  and  bastinadoes,  end  the  HIMv 
this  court  taketh  them  in  hand,  and  penJahelh 
them  exeroplarily.    But  for  this  appjeheaiioa  ef 
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a  diignce,  that  a  fillip  to  the  person  should  be  a 
mortal  woond  to  the  repatation,  it  were  grood  that 
Bea  did  hearken  anto  the  saying  of  Consalvoy 
the  great  and  famoas  ooromander,  that  was  wont 
to  say,  a  gentleman^s  honour  should  be  «•  de  tola 
erassiore,*'  of  a  good  strong  warp  or  web,  that 
eTery  little  thing  should  not  catch  in  it;  when  as 
now  it  seems  they  are  but  of  cobweb  lawn,  or 
Biieh  light  staff,  which  certainly  is  weakness,  and 
not  true  greatness  of  mind,  but  like  a  sick  man^s 
body,  that  is  so  tender  that  it  feels  erery  thing. 
And  so  much  in  mainlenaace  and  demonetra- 
tioo  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  law  of  the 


For  the  capacity  of  this  court,  I  take  this  to  be 
m  ground  infallible :  that  wheresoever  an  offence 
la  capital,  or  matter  of  felony,  though  it  be  not 
acted,  there  the  combination  or  practice  tending 
to  that  offence  is  punishable  in  this  court  as  a 
high  misdemeanor.  So  practice  to  empoison, 
thoagrh  it  took  no  effect;  waylaying  to  murder, 
though  it  took  no  effect,  and  the  like;  have  been 
adjudged  heinous  misdemeanors,  punishable  in 
this  court.  Nay,  inceptions  and  preparations  in 
inferior  crirries,  that  are  not  capital,  as  suborning 
and  preparing  of  witnesses  that  were  never  de- 
poeed,  or  deposed  nothing  material,  have  likewise 
been  eensuied  in  this  court,  as  appeareth  by  the 
decree  in  Garnon^s  case. 

Why,  then,  the  major  proposition  being  such, 
the  minor  cannot  be  denied ;  for  every  appoint- 
meat  of  the  field  is  but  combination  and  plotting 
of  marder;  let  them  gild  it  how  they  list,  they 
shall  never  have  fairer  terms  of  me  in  place  of 
joatioe.  Then  the  conclusion  followeth,  that  it 
is  a  ease  fit  for  the  censure  of  the  court.  And  of 
thb  there  be  precedents  in  the  very  point  of  chal- 
laoge. 

It  was  the  case  of  Wharton,  plaintiff,  against 
Ellekar  and  Acklam,  defendants,  where  Acklam 
being  a  follower  of  EUekar^s,  was  censured  for 
earrying  a  challenge  from  Ellekar  to  Wharton, 
Ihovgh  the  challenge  was  not  put  in  writing,  but 
Mivered  only  by  word  of  messagre ;  and  there  are 
worJs  in  the  decree,  that  such  challenges  are  to 
tha  subversion  of  government. 

These  things  are  well  known,  and  therefore  I 
aaaded  not  so  much  to  have  insisted  upon  them, 
bal  that  ia  this  case  I  would  be  thought  not  to 
innovate  aay  thing  of  my  own  head,  but  to  follow 
the  former  precedents  of  the  court,  though  I  mean 
to  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  the  time  re- 
qoires  it  more. 

Therefore,  now  to  come  to  that  which  concern- 
ath  my  part;  I  say  that,  by  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  court,  I  will  prosecute  in  this  court 
in  the  easea  following. 

If  any  mao  snail  appoint  the  field,  though  the 
ftgfat  be  not  acted  or  performed. 


If  any  man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  writing, 
or  any  message  of  challenge. 

If  any  man  carry  or  deliver  any  writing  or  mes- 
sage of  challenge. 

If  any  man  shall  accept  or  return  a  challenge. 

If  any  man  shall  accept  to  be  a  second  in  a 
challenge  of  either  side. 

If  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm,  with  inten- 
tion  and  agreement  to  perform  the  fight  beyond 
the  seas. 

If  any  man  shall  revive  a  quarrel  by  any  scan- 
dalous bruits  or  writings,  contrary  to  a  former 
proclamation  published  by  his  majesty  in  that  be- 
half. 

Nay,  I  hear  there  be  some  counsel  learned  of 
duels,  that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  before- 
hand, and  when  they  are  otherwise,  and  thereby 
incense  and  incite  them  to  the  duel,  and  make  an 
art  of  it;  I  hope  I  shall  meet  with  some  of  them 
too:  and  I  am  sure,  my  lords,  that  this  course  of 
preventing  duels  in  nipping  them  in  the  bud,  is 
fuller  of  clemency  and  providence  than  the  suffer- 
ing them  to  go  on,  and  hanging  men  with  their 
wounds  bleeding,  as  they  did  in  France. 

To  conclude,  I  have  some  petitions  to  make,  first 
to  your  lordship,  my  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case 
I  be  advertised  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond 
the  sea  to  fight,  I  may  have  granted  his  majesty*s 
writ  of  «*Ne  exeat  regnum'*  to  stop  him;  for  this 
giant  bestrideth  the  sea,  and  I  would  take  and 
snare  him  by  the  foot  on  this  side ;  for  the  com- 
bination and  plotting  is  on  this  side,  though  it 
should  be  acted  beyond  sea.  And  your  lordship 
said  notably  the  last  time  I  made  a  motion  in  this 
business,  that  a  man  may  be  as  well «« fur  de  se," 
as  •«  felo  de  se,*^  if  he  steal  out  of  the  realm  for  a 
bad  purpose ;  as  for  the  satisfying  of  the  words  of 
the  writ,  no  man  will  doubt  but  he  doth  **  machi- 
nari  contra  coronam,**  as  the  words  of  tho  writ  be, 
that  seeketh  to  murder  a  subject ;  for  that  is  ever 
•«  contra  coronam  et  dignitatem.**  I  have  also  asuit 
to  your  lordships  all  in  general,  that  for  justice*s 
sake,  and  for  true  honour's  sake,  honour  of  religion, 
law,  and  the  king  our  master,  against  this  fond 
and  false  disguise  or  puppetry  of  honour,  I  may, 
in  my  prosecution,  which,  it  is  like  enough,  may 
sometimes  stir  coals,  which  I  esteem  not  for  my 
particular,  but  as  it  may  hinder  the  good  service,  I 
may,  I  say,  be  countenanced  and  assisted  from 
your  lordships.  Lastly,  I  have  a  petition  to  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  England,  that  they  would 
learn  to  esteem  themselves  at  a  just  price.  ^^  Nou 
hos  qussitum  munus  in  usus,"  their  blood  Is  not 
to  be  spilt  like  water  or  a  vile  thing;  therefore, 
that  they  would  rest  persuaded  there  cannot  .be  a 
form  of  honour,  except  it  be  upon  a  worthy  matter. 
But  for  this,  ••ipsi  viderint,"  I  am  resplved. 
And  thus  much  for  the  general,  now  to  the  pv99ent 
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C}eorf«  Lord  ArebbUhop  of  Canterbary. 
Tbomai  Lord  Blletmere,  Lord  Cbancellor  of  Eni^nd. 
Henry  Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Cbarlea  Earl  of  NotUngban,  Lord  Higb  Admiral  of 

England. 
Tbomaa  E.  of  Buflblk,  Lord  Chamberlain. 
John  Lord  Blahop  of  London. 
Edward  Lord  Zouch. 

This  day  was  heard  and  debated  at  large  the 
seFeral  matters  of  informations  here  exhibited  by 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  knight,  his  majesty's  attorney- 
general,  the  one  against  William  Priest,  gentle- 
man, for  writing  and  sending  a  letter  of  challenge, 
together  with  a  stick,  which  should  be  the  length 
of  the  weapon:  and  the  other  against  Richard 
Wright,  esquire,  for  carrying  and  delivering  the 
said  letter  and  slick  unto  the  party  challenged, 
and  for  other  contemptuous  and  insolent  behaviour 
used  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Surry  at 
their  sessions,  before  whom  he  was  convented. 
Upon  the  opening  of  which  cause,  his  highnesses 
said  attorney-general  did  first  give  his  reason  to 
the  court,  why,  in  a  case  which  he  intended 
should  be  a  leading  case  for  the  repressing  of  so 
great  a  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  and  con- 
cerning an  offence  which  reigneth  chiefly  amongst 
persons  of  honour  and  quality,  he  should  begin 
with  a  cause  which  had  passed  between  so  mean 
persons  as  the  defendants  seemed  to  be ;  which 
he  said  was  done,  because  he  found  this  cause  ready 
published ;  and  in  so  growing  an  evil,  he  thought 
good  to  lose  no  time ;  whereunto  he  added,  that  it 
was  not  amiss  sometimes  to  beat  the  dog  before  the 
lion;  saying  farther,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
some  motive  for  persons  of  high  birth  and  coun- 
tenance to  leave  it,  when  they  saw  it  was  taken 
up  by  base  and  mechanical  fellows;  but  con- 
cluded, that  be  resolved  to  proceed  without  respect 
of  persons  for  the  time  to  come,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent to  supp.y  the  meanness  of  this  particular  case 
by  insisting  the  longer  upon  the  general  point. 

Wherein  he  did  first  express  unto  the  court  at 
large,  the  greatness  and  dangerous  consequence 
of  this  presumptuous  offence,  which  extorted 
rovenge  out  of  Uie  magistrate's  bands,  and  gave 
boldness  to  private  men  to  be  lawgivers  to  them-  ] 


William  Lord  Knollee,  TreMnrer  of  the  HoMekoM. 

Edward  Lord  Wotton,  Comptroller. 

John  Lord  Sunbope,  Vtce-cbamberlaia. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Jurtict  oflsf- 

land. 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Jnatles  of  the 

Common  Pleas. 
Sir  Juliue  Ccear,  Knight,  ChaneeUor  of  Um  BscboqMr. 

selves;  the  rather  because  it  is  an  offence  thai 
doth  justify  itself  against  the  law,  and  plainly 
gives  the  law  an  affront;  describing  also  the 
miserable  effect  which  it  draweth  upon  private 
families,  by  cutting  off  young  men,  otberwise  of 
good  hope ;  and  chiefly  the  loss  of  the  king  and 
the  commonwealth,  by  the  casting  away  of  muck 
good  blood,  which,  being  spent  in  the  field  upon 
occasion  of  service,  were  able  to  continue  the 
renown  which  this  kingdom  bath  obtained  in  all 
ages,  of  being  esteemed  victorious. 

Secondly,  his  majesty's  said  attorney-guneni 
did  discourse  touching  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  this  mischief,  tliat  prevailed  so  in  these  times; 
showing  the  ground  thereof  to  be  m  false  and 
erroneous  imagination  of  honour  and  credit, 
according  to  the  term  which  was  given  to  those 
duels  by  a  former  proclamation  of  his 'majesty's, 
which  called  them  bewitching  duels,  for  that  it 
was  no  better  than  a  kind  of  sorcery,  which 
enchanteth  the  spirits  of  young  men,  which  besi 
great  minds,  with  a  show  of  honour  in  that  which 
is  no  honour  indeed ;  being  against  religion,  law, 
moral  virtue,  and  against  the  precedents  and  ez« 
amples  of  the  best  times,  and  valiantest  natkoi 
of  the  world ;  which,  though  they  excelled  lor 
prowess  and  military  virtue  m  a  publie  qoarrsi, 
yet  know  not  what  these  private  duels  meant; 
saying,  farther,  that  there  was  too  much  way  sad 
countenance  given  unto  these  duels,  by  the  coorss 
that  is  held  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  oobb* 
pounding  of  quarrels,  who  use  to  stand  too  pone- 
tually  upon  conceits  of  satisfactions  and  distino- 
tions,  what  is  beforehand,  and  what  is  behind- 
hand, which  do  but  feed  the  humour:  •ddinf, 
likewise,  that  it  was  no  fortitude  to  show  Tslovr 
in  a  quarrel,  except  there  were  a  just  and  woilhy 
ground  of  the  quarrel ;  but,  that  it  wi 
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to  set  m  man*8  life  at  so  mean  a  rate  as  to  bestow 
it  upon  trifling  ooeasions,  which  ought  to  be 
rather  offered  up  and  sacrificed  to  honourable  ser- 
▼iees,  public  merits,  good  causes,  and  noble 
adrentures.  And,  as  concerning  the  remedies,  he 
concluded,  that  the  only  way  was,  that  the  state 
would  declare  a  constant  and  settled  resolution  to 
master,  and  put  down  this  presumption  in  private 
men,  of  whatsocTer  degree,  of  righting  their  own 
wrongs,  and  this  to  do  at  once;  for,  that  then 
erery  particular  man  would  think  himself  ac- 
quitted in  his  reputation,  when  that  he  shall  see 
that  the  state  tekes  his  honour  into  their  own 
hands,  and  standeth  between  him  and  any  interest 
or  prejudice,  which  he  might  receive  in  his  repu- 
tation for  obeying :  whereunto  he  added,  likewise, 
that  the  wisest  and  mildest  way  to  suppress  these 
duels,  was  rather  to  punish  in  this  court  all  the 
acts  of  preparation,  which  did  in  any  wise  tend 
to  the  duels,  as  this  of  challenges,  and  the  like, 
and  so  to  prevent  the  capital  punishment,  and  to 
Tex  the  root  in  the  branches,  than  to  suffer  them 
to  run  on  to  the  execution,  and  then  to  punish 
them  capitally,  after  the  manner  of  France :  where, 
of  late  times,  gentlemen  of  great  quality  that  had 
killed  others  in  duel,  were  carried  to  the  gibbet 
with  their  wounds  bleeding,  lest  a  natural  death 
•hould  keep  them  from  the  example  of  justice. 

Thirdly,  His  majesty's  said  attorney-general 
did,  by  many  reasons  which  he  brought  and 
alleged,  free  the  law  of  England  from  certain 
Tain  and  childish  exceptions,  which  are  taken  by 
these  duellists :  the  one,  because  the  law  makes 
no  difference  in  punishment  between  an  insidious 
mnd  foul  murder,  and  the  killing  a  man  upon 
cliallenge  and  fair  terms,  as  they  call  it  The 
other,  for  that  the  law  hath  not  provided  suffi- 
cient punishment  and  reparation  for  contumely 
of  words,  as  the  lie,  and  the  like :  wherein  his 
majesty's  said  attorney-general  did  show,  by 
many  weighty  arguments  and  examples,  that  the 
law  of  England  did  consent  with  the  law  of  God 
and  the  law  of  nations  in  both  these  points,  and 
that  this  distinction  in  murder  between  foul  and 
6ir,  and  this  grounding  of  mortal  quarrels  upon 
uncivil  and  reproachful  words,  or  the  like  dis- 
graces, was  never  authorized  by  any  law  or 
SDcient  examples ;  but  it  is  a  late  vanity,  crept  in 
from  the  practice  of  the  French,  who  themselves 
ainee  have  been  so  weary  of  it,  as  they  have  been 
forced  to  put  it  down  with  all  severity. 

Fourthly,  His  majesty's  said  attorney-general 
did  prove  unto  the  court,  by  rules  of  law  and  pre- 
cedents, that  this  court  hath  capacity  to  punish 
•ending  and  accepting  of  challenges,  though  they 
were  never  acted  nor  executed;  taking  for  a 
ground  inMlible,  that  wheresoever  an  offence  is 
capital  or  matter  of  felony,  if  it  be  acted  and  per- 
fmned,  there  the  eonapiraey,  combination,  or 
pnctioe  tODdtng  to  the  same  offence,  is  punishable 


as  a  high  misdemeanor,  although  they  never 
were  performed.  And,  therefore,  that  practice  to 
empoison,  though  it  took  no  effect,  and  the  like, 
have  been  punished  in  this  court ;  and  cited  the 
precedent  in  Gamon's  case,  wherein  a  crime  of  a 
much  inferior  nature,  the  suborning  and  preparing 
of  witnesses,  though  they  never  were  deposed,  or 
deposed  nothing  material,  was  censured  in  this 
court :  whereupon  he  concluded,  that  forasmuch 
as  every  appointment  of  the  field  is  in  law  but  a 
combination  of  plotting  of  a  murder,  howsoever 
men  might  gild  it ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  case 
fit  for  the  censure  of  this  court;  and  therein  he 
vouched  a  precedent  in  the  very  point,  that  in  a 
case  between  Wharton,  plaintiff,  and  Ellekar  and 
Acklam,  defendants;  Acklam,  being  a  follower  of 
Ellekar,  had  carried  a  challenge  unto  Wharton ; 
and  although  it  were  by  word  of  mouth,  and  not 
by  writing,  yet  it  was  severely  censured  by  the 
court;  the  decree  having  words  that  such  chal- 
lenges do  tend  to  the  subversion  of  government. 
And,  therefore,  his  majesty's  attorney  willed  the 
standers  by  to  take  notice  that  it  was  no  innova- 
tion that  he  brought  in,  but  a  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  former  precedents  of  the  court,  although  he 
purposed  to  follow  it  more  thoroughly  than  had 
been  done  ever  heretofore,  because  the  times  did 
more  and  more  require  it.  Lastly,  his  majesty ^s 
said  attorney-general  did  declare  and  publish  to 
the  court  in  several  articles,  his  purpose  and  reso- 
lution in  what  cases  he  did  intend  to  prosecute 
offences  of  that  nature  in  this  court ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  any  man  shall  appoint  the  field,  al- 
though the  fight  be  not  acted  or  performed ;  if  any 
man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  writing,  or  mes- 
sage of  challenge ;  if  any  man  shall  carry  or  de- 
liver any  writing  or  message  of  challenge;  if  any 
man  shall  accept  or  return  a  challenge ;  if  any  man 
shall  accept  to  be  a  second  in  a  challenge  of 
either  part;  if  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm, 
with  intention  and  agreement  to  perform  the  fight 
beyond  the  seas ;  if  any  man  shall  revive  a  quar- 
rel by  any  scandalous  bruits  or  writings,  contrary 
to  a  former  proclamation,  published  by  his  ma- 
jesty in  that  behalf;  that  in  all  these  cases  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  in  discharge  of  his 
duty,  by  the  favour  and  assistance  of  his  majesty 
and  the  court,  would  bring  the  offenders,  of  what 
state  or  degree  soever,  to  the  justice  of  this  court, 
leaving  the  lords  commissioners  martial  to  the 
more  exact  remedies:  adding  farther,  that  he 
heard  there  were  certain  counsel  learned  of  duels, 
that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  beforehand, 
and  when  they  are  otherwise,  and  did  incense  and 
incite  them  to  the  duel,  and  made  an  art  of  it ;  who 
Jikewise  should  not  be  forgotten.  And  so  con- 
cluded with  two  petitions,  the  one  in  particular  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case  advertisement 
were  given  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond  the 
seas  to  fight,  there  might  be  granted  his  nujesty's 
SC 
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writ  of  *•  Ne  exeat  regnnm**  agunst  him ;  and 
the  other  to  the  lords  in  general,  that  he  might  be 
assisted  and  conntenanoed  in  this  senrioe. 

After  ^  hich  opening  and  declaration  of  the  ge- 
neral caase,  his  majesty's  said  attorney  did  |m>* 
ceed  CO  sec  forth  the  proofs  of  this  particular  chal- 
lenge and  offence  now  in  hand,  and  brought  to 
the  judgment  and  censure  of  this  honourable 
court;  whereupon  it  appeared  to  this  honourable 
court,  by  the  confession  of  the  said  defendant. 
Priest  himself,  that  be  haying  reoeiTed  some 
wrong  and  disgrace  at  the  hands  of  one  Hutchest, 
did  thereupon,  in  revenge  thereof,  write  a  letter 
to  the  said  Hutchest,  containing  a  challenge  to 
fight  with  him  at  single  rapier,  which  letter  the 
said  Priest  did  deliver  to  the  said  defendant, 
Wright,  together  with  a  stick  containing  the 
length  of  the  rapier,  wherewith  the  said  Priest 
meant  tu  perform  the  fight.  Whereupon  the 
said  Wright  did  delirer  the  said  letter  to  the 
9aid  Hutchest,  and  did  read  the  same  unto  him ; 
and  afWr  the  reading  thereof,  did  also  deliTcr  to 
the  said  Hutchest  the  said  stick,  saying,  that  the 
«fame  was  the  length  of  the  weapon  mentioned  in 
the  said  letter.  But  the  said  Hutchest,  dutifully 
respecting  the  presenration  of  his  majesty's  peace, 
did  refuse  the  said  challenge,  whereby  no  fiirther 
mischief  did  ensue  thereupon. 

This  honourable  court,  and  all  the  honourable 
presence  this  day  sitting,  upon  grave  and  mature 
deliberation,  pondering  the  quality  of  these  of- 
fences, they  generally  approred  the  speech  and 
obsenrations  of  his  majesty's  said  attorney-ge- 
neral, and  highly  commended  his  great  care  and 
good  sendee  in  bringing  a  cause  of  this  nature 
to  public  punishment  and  example,  and  in  pro- 
fessing a  constant  purpose  to  go  on  in  the  like 
course  with  others:  letting  him  know,  that  he 
might  expect  from  the  court  all  concurrence  and 
assistance  in  so  good  a  work.  And  thereupon 
the  court  did  by  their  several  opinions  and  sen- 
tences declare  how  much  it  imported  the  peace 
and  prosperous  estate  of  his  majesty  and  his  king- 
dom, to  nip  this  practice  and  offence  of  duels  in  the 
head,  which  now  did  overspread  and  grow  uni- 
versal, even  among  mean  persons,  and  was  not 
only  entertained  in  practice  and  custom,  but  was 
framed  into  a  kind  of  art  and  precepts :  so  that, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  Scripture,  *'  mis- 
chief is  imagined  like  a  law."  And  tlie  court  with 
one  consent  did  declare  their  opinions :  that,  by 
the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  all  inceptions,  prepa- 
rations, and  combinations  to  execute  unlawful 
acts,  though  they  never  be  performed,  as  they  be 
not  to  be  punished  capitally,  except  it  be  in  the  ease 
uf  treason,  and  some  other  particular  cases  of  sta- 
t'lte  law ;  so  yet  they  are  punishable  as  misde- 
meanors and  contempts :  and  that  this  court  was 
vroper  for  offences  of  such  a  nature ;  especially 
ill  this  case,  where  the  bravery  and  insolency  of 
the  times  are  such  as  the  ordinary  magistrates  and 


justices  that  sie  trasisa  with  the  pioeifatkm  of 
the  peace,  are  not  able  to  master  wmd  repress 
those  offences,  whieh  were  by  the  court  at  largs 
set  forth,  to  be  not  otlj  against  the  law  of  God, 
to  whom,  and  his  sabstimtes,  all  revenge  beloDf- 
eth,  as  part  of  his  prerogative,  bat  also  agaiast 
the  oath  and  duty  of  eveiy  subject  onto  his  ma- 
jesty, for  that  the  subject  doth  swear  onto  him  by 
the  ancient  law  allegianee  of  life  and  member; 
whereby  it  is  plain  inferred,  that  the  subject  hath 
no  disposing  power  over  himsdf  of  life  and 
member  to  be  spent  or  ventured  aeoording  to  bis 
own  passions  and  fancies,  insMnuch  as  the  very 
practice  of  chivalry  in  justs  and  touniays,  whieh 
are  but  images  of  martial  aotions,  appear  by 
ancient  precedents  not  to  be  lawful  without  the 
king's  license  obtained*  The  eourt  also  noted, 
that  these  private  duels  or  eombats  were  of  an- 
other nature  from  the  eombats  which  have  bssn 
allowed  by  the  law,  as  well  of  this  land  as  of 
other  nations,  for  the  trial  of  rights  or  appeals. 
For  that  those  combats  receive  direction  nad  ao- 
thority  from  the  law ;  whereas  these,  eontraiiwise, 
spring  only  from  the  unbridled  homoon  of  pri- 
vate men.  And  as  for  the  pretence  of  honour, 
the  court  much  mislikingthe  confusion  of  degrees 
which  is  grown  of  late,  every  man  assuming  unto 
himself  the  term  and  attribute  of  honour,  did 
utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  opinion  that  the 
private  duel,  in  any  person  whatsoever,  had  any 
grounds  of  honour;  as  well  because  nothing  csn 
be  honourable  that  is  not  lawful,  and  that  it  is  no 
magnanimity  or  greatness  of  mind,  but  a  swell- 
ing and  tumour  of  the  mind,  where  there  ftileth  a 
right  and  sound  judgment ;  as  also  for  that  it  wu 
rather  justly  to  be  esteemed  a  weakness,  and  a 
conscience  of  small  value  in  a  man's  self  to  be  de- 
jected so  with  a  word  or  trifling  disgraoe,  as  to 
think  there  isno  reeure  of  it,  but  by  the  hasard  of 
life :  whereas  true  honour,  in  penons  that  know 
their  own  worth,  ia  not  of  any  suoh  brittle  sub- 
stance, but  of  a  more  strong  composition.  And, 
finally,  the  court,  showing  a  firm  and  settled  reso- 
lution to  prooeed  with  all  severity  against  thess 
duels,  and  gave  warning  to  all  young  noblemen 
gentlemen,  that  they  should  not  expect  the  like 
connivance  or  toleration  as  formerly  have  been, 
but  that  justice  should  have  a  fuU  passage,  with- 
out protection  or  interruption*  Adding,  that  aflar 
a  strait  inhibition,  whosoever  should  attempt  a 
challenge  or  combat,  incase  where  the  other  party 
was  restrained  to  answer  him,  as  now  all  good 
subjects  are,  did  by  their  own  principals  rseeivs 
the  dishonour  and  diagreee  upon  himself. 

And  for  the  present  cause,  the  ooort  hath  ordered, 
adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  said  William 
Priest  and  Richard  Wright  be  eommitted  to  the 
prison  of  the  fleet,  and  the  ssid  Priest  to  pay  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  said  Wright  flvo  hundred 
marka,  for  their  several  fines  to  his  nu\)esty*s  use. 
And  to  the  end,  that  some  more  pnblie  tianpli 
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WULJ  be  msde  heieof  aauNigtt  his  m^etty's  people, 
Ike  eoiirl  hath  further  ordered  end  decreed,  that 
Ike  eaid  Priest  wmd  Wright  shall,  at  the  next 
assiies,  to  be  holden  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
pabliely,  b  face  of  the  eourt,  the  judges  sitting, 
•sknowledge  their  high  eontempt  and  offence 
•fainst  God,  his  msjesty,  and  his  laws,  and  show 
thenselYes  penitent  for  the  same. 

MoieoTer,  the  wisdom  of  this  high  and  honour- 
able eourt  thought  it  meet  and  necessary  that  all 
MMts  of  his  majesty's  subjects  should  understand 
and  take  notice  of  that  which  bath  been  said  and 
handled  this  day  touching  this  matter,  as  well  by 
his  highnesses  attorney-general,  as  by  the  lords 
Jadges,  touching  the  law  in  such  eases.  And, 
Iheiefoffe,  the  court  hath  enjoined  Mr.  Attorney  to 
kave  special  care  to  the  penning  of  this  decree,  for 
Iha  setting  forth  in  the  same  summarily  the  matters 
and  reasons  which  hare  been  opened  and  delirered 
h  J  the  court  touching  the  same ;  and,  nerertheless, 
aiso  at  some  time  conTenient  to  publish  the  par- 
tioalars  of  his  speech  and  declaration,  as  Tory 
Meet  and  worthy  to  be  remembered  and  made 
known  unto  the  worid,  as  these  times  are.  And 
due  decree,  being  in  such  sort  carefully  drawn 
aad  penned,  the  whole  court  thought  it  meet,  and 


so  hsTe  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  same  be  m  / 
only  read  and  published  at  the  next  assizes  for 
Surry,  at  such  time  as  the  said  Priest  and  Wright 
are  to  acknowledge  their  offences  as  aforesaid ;  but 
that  the  same  be  likewise  published  and  made 
known  in  all  shires  of  this  kingdom.  And  to 
that  end  the  justices  of  assizes  are  required  by 
this  honourable  court  to  cause  this  decree  to  be 
solemnly  read  and  published  in  all  the  places  and 
sittings  of  their  several  circuits,  and  in  the  great- 
est assembly ;  to  the  end,  that  all  his  majesty's 
subjects  may  take  knowledge  and  understand  the 
opinion  of  this  honourable  court  in  this  case,  and 
in  what  measure  his  majesty  and  this  honour- 
able court  purposeth  to  punish  such  as  shall  fait 
into  the  like  contempt  and  offences  hereafter. 
Lastly,  this  honourable  court  much  approving  that, 
which  the  right  honourable  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
knight.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  did  now 
deliver  touching  the  law  in  this  case  of  duels, 
hath  enjoined  his  lordship  to  report  the  same 
in  print,  as  he  hath  formerly  done  divers  other 
oases,  that  such  as  understand  not  the  law  in 
that  behalf,  and  all  others,  may  better  direct 
themselves,  and  prevent  the  danger  thereof  here* 
after. 


THE  CHARGE  GIVEN 

BY    SIR    FRANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT, 
HI8  MAJBvnra  attornet-oenbral, 


MR.  OLIVER   SAINT   JOHN, 


MUNDAUZINQ  AND  TEADUCINO  IN  THE  PUBUC  SESSIONS,  LBTTBES  SENT  FROM  TUS  tAlROS 
OP  THE  COUNCIL,  TOUCHING  THE  BENEVOLENCE. 


MtLobos, 

I  shall  inform  yoo  More  tenns,'*  against  this 
gaotlemaii,  Mr.  L  S. ;  a  gentleman,  as  it  seems,  of 
SB  aneieiit  house  and  name ;  but,  for  the  present,  I 
esB  think  of  him  by  no  other  name,  than  the  name 
of  a  great  offeoder.  The  natore  and  quality  of  his 
sflnwe,  in  snm,  is  this:  This  gentieman  hath, 
vpoa  sdTiee,  not  suddenly  by  his  pen,  nor  by  the 
siRp  of  his  tongue ;  not  prlrately,  or  in  a  eomor, 
bat  piibliely,as  it  were,  to  the  face  of  the  king*s 
flrfniMsit  snd  Justiees,  slandered  and  traduced  the 


king  our  sorereign,  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
parliament,  and  infinite  particulars  of  his  maJesty^s 
worthy  and  loving  subjects.  Nay,  the  slander  is 
of  that  nature,  that  it  may  seem  to  interest  the 
people  in  grief  and  discontent  against  the  state ; 
whence  might  hare  ensued  matter  of  murmur  and 
sedition.  So  that  it  is  not  a  simple  slander,  but  a 
seditious  slander,  like  to  that  the  poet  speaketh 
of— «« Calamosqoe  armare  Teneno.*'  Arenomous 
dart,  that  hath  both  iron  and  poison. 
To  open  to  your  lordships  the  true  state  of  this 
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offence,  I  will  set  before  70a,  first,  the  occasion 
whereupon  Mr.  I.  S.  wrougrht:  then  the  offence 
itself,  in  his  own  words :  and,  lastly,  the  points  of  ^ 
his  chargre.  I 

My  lords,  you  may  remember  that  there  was : 
the  last  parliament  an  expectation  to  hare  had  the  I 
kingr  supplied  with  treasure,  althou^  the  event . 
failed.     Herein  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  give  opinion 
of  a  House  of  Parliament,  but  I  will  grive  testi- 
mony of  truth  in  all  places.     I  served  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  I  observed  somewhat.    This  I 
do  affirm,  that  I  never  could  perceive  but  that 
there  was  in  that  House  a  g;eneral  disposition  to 
give,  and  to  give  largely.    The  clocks  in  the 
House  perchance  might  differ;   some  went  too 
fast,  some  went  too  slow ;  but  the  disposition  to 
givo  was  general :  so  I  think  I  may  truly  say, 
«•  solo  tempore  lapsus  amor." 

This  accident  happening  thus  beside  expecta- 
tion, it  stirred  up  and  awaked  in  divers  of  his 
majesty's  worthy  servants  and  subjects  of  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  the  court,  and  others  here 
near  at  hand,  an  affection  loving  and  cheerful,  to 
present  the  king,  some  with  plate,  some  with  mo- 
ney, as  free-will  offerings,  a  thing  that  God  Al- 
mighty loves,  a  cheerful  giver :  what  an  evil  eye 
doth  I  know  not.  And,  my  lords,  let  me  speak 
it  plainly  unto  you :  God  forbid  anybody  should 
be  so  wretched  as  to  think  that  the  obligation  of 
love  and  duty,  from  the  subject  to  the  king, 
should  be  joint  and  not  several.  No,  my  lords, 
it  is  both.  The  subject  petitioneth  to  the  king  in 
parliament.  He  petitioneth  likewise  out  of  par- 
liament. The  king  on  the  other  side  gives  graces 
to  the  subject  in  parliament:  he  gives  them  like- 
wise, and  poureth  them  upon  his  people  out  of 
parliament;  and  so,  no  doubt,  the  subject  may 
give  to  the  king  in  parliament,  and  out  of  par- 
liament. It  is  true  the  parliament  is  *«inter- 
cursus  magnus,"  the  great  intercourse  and  main 
current  of  graces  and  donatives  from  the  king  to 
the  people,  from  the  people  to  the  king :  but  par- 
liaments are  held  but  at  certain  times;  whereas 
the  passages  are  always  open  for  particulars; 
even  as  you  see  great  rivers  have  their  tides,  but 
particular  springs  and  fountains  run  continually. 

To  proceed,  therefore :  As  the  occasion,  which 
was  the  failing  of  supply  by  parliament,  did 
awake  the  love  and  benevolence  of  those  that 
were  at  hand  to  give;  so  it  was  apprehended  and 
thought  fit  by  my  lords  of  the  council  to  make  a 
proof^  whether  the  occasion  and  example  both 
would  not  awake  those  in  the  country  of  the  bet- 
ter sort  to  follow.  Whereupon,  their  lordships 
devised  and  directed  letters  unto  the  sheriffs  and 
justices,  which  declared  what  was  done  here 
above,  and  wished  that  the  country  might  be 
ni<«ved,  especially  men  of  value. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  beseech  you  give  me  favour 
•nd  attention  to  set  forth  and  observe  unto  you 


five  points :  I  will  number  them,  baeanse  ochei 
men  may  note  them ;  and  I  will  but  touch  them^ 
because  they  shall  not  be  drowned  or  lost  in  dis. 
course,  which  I  hold  worthy  the  observation,  ftr 
the  honour  of  the  state  and  confusion  of  slander* 
ers ;  whereby  it  will  appear  most  evidently  what 
care  Was  taken,  that  that  which  was  then  doM 
might  not  have  the  effect,  no,  nor  the  show,  BOy 
nor  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  tax;  and  that  it 
was  so  far  from  breeding  or  bringing  in  any  HI 
precedent  or  example,  as*  contrariwise,  it  is  a  eoi>- 
rective  that  doth  correct  and  allay  the  harahnest 
and  danger  of  former  examples. 

The  first  is,  that  what  was  done  was  done  Im* 
mediately  after  such  a  parliament,  as  made  gene- 
ral profession  to  give,  and  was  interrupted  by 
accident :  so  as  you  may  truly  and  justly  esteem  it, 
^tanquam  posthuma  proles  parliament!,"  as  an 
after-child  of  the  parliament,  and  in  pursoit,  ii 
some  small  measure,  of  the  firm  intent  of  a  par- 
liament past.  You  may  take  it  also,  if  you  will, 
as  an  advance  or  provisional  help  until  m  fotofs 
parliament;  or  as  a  gratification  simply,  withoat 
any  relation  to  a  parliament;  you  can  no  ways 
take  it  amiss. 

The  second  is,  that  it  wrought  upon  example, 
as  a  thing  not  devised  or  projected,  or  required; 
no,  nor  so  much  as  recommended,  until  many  that 
were  never  moved  nor  dealt  with,  ««ex  mere 
mottt,"  had  freely  and  frankly  sent  in  their 
presents.  So  that  the  letters  were  rather  like 
letters  of  news,  what  was  done  at  London,  than 
otherwise:  and  we  know  *«exempla  ducunt,  non 
trahunt:"  examples  they  do  but  lead,  they  do 
not  draw  nor  drive. 

The  third  is,  that  it  was  not  done  by  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal ;  a  thing  warranted  by 
a  multitude  of  precedents,  both  ancient,  and  of 
late  time,  as  yon  shall  hear  anon,  and  no  doubt 
warranted  by  law:  so  that  the  commissions  be 
of  that  style  and  tenor,  as  that  they  be  to  move 
and  not  to  levy:  but  this  was  done  by  letters  of 
the  council,  and  no  higher  hand  or  form. 

The  fourth  is,  that  these  letters  had  no  manner 
of  show  of  any  binding  act  of  state :  for  tbey 
contain  not  any  special  frame  or  direction  how  the 
business  should  be  managed;  but  were  written 
as  upon  trust,  leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  the 
industry  and  confidence  of  those  in  the  conntiy; 
so  that  it  was  an  «« absque  compute;**  such  m 
form  of  letters  as  no  man  could  fitly  be  called  to 
account  upon. 

The  fifth  and  last  point  is,  that  the  whole  car- 
riage of  the  business  had  no  circumstance  eon- 
pulsory.  There  was  no  proportion  or  rate  aet 
down,  not  so  much  as  by  way  of  a  wish ;  totvs 
was  no  menace  of  any  that  should  deny;  no  i». 
proof  of  any  that  did  deny;  no  eertifying  of  the 
,  names  of  any  that  had  denied.  Indeed,  if  mea 
.  could  not  content  themaelvet  to  deny«  but  thit 
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ikt&f  mast  censiire  and  inTeigh,  not  to  excuse 
tlMOitelfes,  bot  thej  must  accuse  the  state,  that 
is  another  ease.  But  I  say,  for  denyinsf,  no  man 
I  apprehended,  no,  nor  noted.  So  that  I  verily 
li,  that  there  is  none  so  subtle  a  disputer 
in  the  eontroTersy  of  Mliberum  arbitrium,*'  that 
mn  with  all  his  distinctions  fasten  or  carp  upon 
Ik*  act,  but  that  there  was  free-will  in  iu 

I  conclude,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  this  was  a 
tna  and  pure  bencTolence;  not  an  imposition 
oalled  a  benerolence ;  which  the  statute  speaks 
of;  as  you  shall  hear  by  one  of  my  fellows. 
Tliere  is  a  great  difference,  I  tell  you,  though 
Pilate  would  not  see  it,  between  «'Rez  Judaso- 
nm**  and  «*se  dicens  Regem  Judnorum.**  And 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  benevolence 
mod  an  eiaction  called  a  benevolence,  which  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  speaks  of  in  his  oration  to 
the  city;  and  defineth  it  to  be  not  what  the  sub- 
ject of  his  good-will  would  give,  but  what  the 
king  of  his  good-will  would  take.  But  this,  I 
say,  was  a  benevolence  wherein  every  man  had 
a  princess  prerogative,  a  negative  voice ;  and  this 
word,  '*  excuse  moy,'*  was  a  plea  peremptory. 
And,  therefore,  I  do  wonder  how  Mr.  I.  S.  could 
Ibni  or  trouble  so  clear  a  fountain ;  certainly  it 
was  but  his  own  bitterness  and  unsound  humours. 

Now  to  the  particular  charge :  Amongst  other 
eoontries,  these  letters  of  the  lords  came  to  the 
Justices  of  D — shire,  who  signified  the  contents 
tkeieof,  and  gave  directions  and  appointments 
for  meetings  concerning  the  business,  to  seve- 
ral towns  and  places  within  that  county:  and 
amongst  the  rest,  notice  was  given  unto  the  town 
of  A.  The  Mayor  of  A.  conceiving  that  this  Mr. 
L  S.  being  a  principal  person,  and  a  dweller  in 
that  town,  was  a  man  likely  to  give  both  money 
and  good  example,  dealt  with  him  to  know  his 
mind :  he  intending,  as  it  seems,  to  play  prizes, 
would  give  no  answer  to  the  mayor  in  private, 
bnt  would  take  time.  The  next  day  then  being 
nn  appointment  of  the  justices  to  meet,  he  takes 
oeeasion,  or  pretends  occasion  to  be  absent,  be- 
eaose  he  would  bring  his  papers  upon  the  stage : 
and  thereupon  takes  pen  in  hand,  and,  instead  of 
excusing  himself,  sits  down  and  contriveth  a  se- 
ditions and  libellous  accusation  against  the  king 
end  state,  which  your  lordships  shall  now  hear, 
•ad  sends  it  to  the  mayor :  and,  withal,  because 
the  feather  of  his  quill  might  fly  abroad,  he  gives 
antkority  to  the  mayor  to  impart  it  to  the  justices, 
if  he  so  thought  good.  And  now,  my  lords,  be- 
eanse  I  will  not  mistake  or  misrepeat,  you  shall 
hear  the  seditious  libel  in  the  proper  terms  and 
woids  thereof. 

(Here  the  papers  were  read.) 

Mt  lords,  I  know  this  paper  offends  your  ears 
mneh,  and  the  ears  of  any  good  subject;  and 
sorry  I  am  that  the  times  should  produce  offences 
of  this  natore:  but  since  they  do,  I  would  be 
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more  sorry  they  should  be  passed  without  severo 
punishment:  ••Non  tradite  factum,**  as  the  verse 
says,  altered  a  little,  ««aut  si  traditis,  facti  quo- 
que  tradite  poenam.*'  If  any  man  have  a  mind 
to  discourse  of  the  fact,  let  him  likewise  discourse 
of  the  punishment  of  the  fact. 

In  this  writing,  my  lords,  there  appears  a  mon- 
ster with  four  heads,  of  the  progeny  of  him  that 
is  the  father  of  lies,  and  takes  his  name  from 
slander. 

The  first  is  a  wicked  and  seditious  slander;  or, 
if  I  shall  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  a  blaspheming 
of  the  king  himself;  setting  him  forth  for  a  prince 
perjured  in  the  gmX  and  solemn  oath  of  his  coro- 
nation, which  is  as  it  were  the  knot  of  the  dia- 
dem;  a  prince  that  should  be  a  violator  and  in- 
fringer of  the  liberties,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom;  a  mark  for  a  Henry  the  Fourth;  a 
match  for  a  Richard  the  Second. 

The  second  is  a  slander  and  falsification,  and 
wresting  of  the  law  of  the  land  gross  and  palpa- 
ble :  it  is  truly  said  by  a  civilian,  *«Tortura  le- 
gum  pessima,'*  the  torture  of  laws  is  worse  than 
the  torture  of  men. 

The  third  is  a  slander  and  false  charge  of  the 
parliament,  that  they  had  denied  to  give  to  the 
king;  a  point  of  notorious  untruth. 

And  the  last  is  a  slander  and  a  taunting  of  an 
infinite  number  of  the  king's  loving  subjects,  that 
have  given  towards  this  benevolence  and  free 
contribution ;  charging  them  as  accessary  and  co- 
adjutors  to  the  king's  perjury.  Nay,  you  leave 
us  not  there,  but  you  take  upon  you  a  pontifical 
habit,  and  couple  your  slander  with  a  curse ;  but, 
thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  learned  sufficiently  out 
of  the  Scripture,  that  «*as  the  bird  flies  away,  so 
the  causeless  curse  shall  not  come." 

For  the  first  of  these,  which  concerns  the  king, 
I  have  taken  to  myself  the  opening  and  aggrava- 
tion thereof;  the  other  three  I  have  distributed  to 
my  fellows. 

My  lords,  I  cannot  but  enter  into  this  part  with 
some  wonder  and  astonishment,  how  it  should 
come  into  the  heart  of  a  subject  of  England  to 
vapour  forth  such  a  wicked  and  venomous  slan- 
der sgainst  the  king,  whose  goodness  and  grace 
is  comparable,  if  not  incomparable,  unto  any  of 
the  kings  his  progenitors.  This,  therefore,  gives 
me  a  just  and  necessary  occasion  to  do  two  things : 
The  one,  to  make  some  representation  of  his 
majesty ;  such  as  truly  he  is  found  to  be  in  his 
government,  which  Mr.  I.  S.  chargeth  with  vio- 
lation of  laws  and  liberties:  The  other,  to  search 
and  open  the  depth  of  Mr.  I.  S.  his  offence.  Both 
which  I  will  do  briefly ;  because  the  one,  I  can- 
not express  sufficiently ;  and  the  other,  I  will  not 
press  too  far. 

My  lords,  I  mean  to  make  no  panegyric  or  laa- 
dative ;  the  king  delights  not  in  it,  neither  am  1 
fit  for  it:  but  if  it  were  but  a  counsellor  or  noble- 
man, whose  name  had  suffered,  and  were  to 
9o9 
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meeive  tome  kind  of  reparation  in  this  higfa  court, 
I  woald  do  him  that  duty  as  not  to  pata  hia  merita 
and  jaat  attributea,  eapeeiallj  aach  aa  are  limited 
with  the  present  case,  in  silence:  for  it  ia  fit  to 
Imrn  incense  where  eril  odoura  have  been  eaat 
sind  raised.  Is  it  ao  that  Kingr  Jamea  shall  be 
aaid  to  be  a  TirJator  of  the  libertiest  lawa,  and 
castoms  of  his  kingdoms  t  Or  is  he  not  rather  a 
noble  and  constant  protector  and  consenrator  of 
them  ain  I  conceive  this  consisteth  in  main- 
taining religion  and  the  true  church;  in  main- 
taining the  lawa  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  the 
sabject*s  birthright:  in  temperate  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative ;  in  due  and  free  adminiatration  of  Jua- 
tice,  and  conversation  of  the  peace  of  the  land. 

For  religion,  we  must  ever  acknowledge,  in  the 
firat  place,  that  we  have  a  king  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal conservator  of  true  religion  through  the 
Christian  world.  He  hath  maintained  it  not  only 
with  sceptre  and  aword,  but  likewiae  by  his  pen ; 
wherein  also  he  is  potent. 

He  hath  awaked  and  re-authorised  the  whole 
party  of  the  reformed  religion  throughout  Europe 
which,  through  the  insolency  and  divera  artifices 
and  enchantments  of  the  adverse  part,  was  grown 
a  little  dull  and  dejected:  He  hath  summoned 
the  fraternity  of  kings  to  enfranchise  themselves 
from  the  usurpation  of  the  aee  of  Rome :  He 
oath  made  himself  a  mark  of  contradiction  for  it. 

Neither  can  I  omit,  when  I  apeak  of  religion,  to 
remember  that  excellent  act  of  his  majesty,  which 
though  it  were  done  in  a  foreign  country,  yet  the 
church  of  God  ia  one,  and  the  contagion  of  theae 
things  will  soon  pass  seas  and  landa :  I  mean,  in 
his  constant  and  holy  proceeding  againet  the 
heretic  Vorstius,  whom,  being  ready  to  enter  into 
the  chair,  and  there  to  have  authorized  one  of  the 
most  pestilent  and  heathenish  heresies  that  ever 
was  begun,  his  majesty  by  his  constant  oppoaition 
diamounted  and  pulled  down.  And  I  am  peranaded 
there  sits  in  this  court  one  whom  God  doth  the 
rather  bless  for  being  his  majesty's  instrument  in 
that  aervice. 

I  cannot  remember  religion  and  the  church,  but 
I  must  think  of  the  seed-plots  of  the  same,  which 
are  the  universities.  His  majeaty, aa,  for  learning 
amongat  kings,  he  is  incomparable  in  his  person ; 
so  likewise  hath  he  been  in  his  government  a 
benign  or  benevolent  planet  towards  learning :  by 
whose  influence  those  nurseries  and  gardena  of 
learning,  the  universities,  were  never  more  in 
flower  nor  fruit. 

For  the  maintaining  of  the  lawa,  which  ia  the 
hedge  and  fence  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  I 
may  truly  affirm  it  waa  never  in  better  repair.  He 
doth  concur  with  the  votea  of  the  nobles :  «•  Nolu- 
mus  leges  Anglin  mutare.**  He  is  an  enemy  of 
innovation.  Neither  doth  the  univeraality  of  hia 
own  knowledge  carry  him  to  neglect  or  paaa  over 
the  very  forms  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Neither  waa 
then  ever  king,  I  am  pertaaded,  that  did  consult 


80  oft  with  hu  judges,  as  my  lotda  thai  ait  \mm 
know  well.  The  judges  are  a  kiad  of  eoameil  ef 
the  king's  by  oath  and  andeiit  UMthstioii;  but 
he  oaeth  them  ao  indeed:  he  eonfera  Tagolarly 
with  them  upon  their  retoma  from  tlieir  viaitaiioai 
andcircuita;  be  gives  tftemliber^, both  to infbm 
him,  and  to  debate  matlera  with  him ;  and  in  llw 
fall  and  ooncluaion  eommonly  nliaa  on  tbsir 
opiniona. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  prerogative,  it  runs  wttUn 
the  ancient  channela  and  banka :  some  things  tlnS 
were  conceived  to  be  in  aome  proelamationa,  o(m»- 
miaaiona,  and  patents,  aa  overflows,  have  been  by 
his  wisdom  and  ears  reduced;  whereby, no  doabt, 
the  main  channel  of  hia  prerogative  la  ao  modi  llw 
stronger*  For  evermore  oirerflowa  do  knit  Ika 
channel. 

As  for  administration  of  justice  between  party 
and  party,  I  pray  observe  these  points.  There  to 
no  news  of  great  aeal  or  aignet  that  flies  abroad 
for  countenance  or  delay  of  causes  :  protections 
rarely  granted,  and  only  upon  great  gnrand,  or  by 
conaent.  My  lords  here  of  the  eonneil,  and  the 
king  himself  meddle  not,  aa  hath  been  need  in 
former  timea,  with  mattera  of  «*menm**  and 
«•  tuum,"  except  they  have  apparent  miztnra  witli 
mattera  of  estate,  but  leave  them  to  1km  king'a 
courta  of  law  or  equity.  And  for  roerey  and  graee, 
without  which  there  ia  no  standing  before  jnattos, 
we  see,  the  king  now  hath  reigned  twelve  yens 
in  hia  white  robe,  without  almost  any  aspersion 
of  the  crimson  dye  of  blood.  There  sits  my  Loid 
Hobart,  that  aerved  attorney  aeven  years.  1 
served  with  him.  We  were  so  happy,  as  thers 
paased  not  througb  our  handa  any  one  arraign- 
ment for  treaaon;  and  but  one  for  any  capital 
ofience,  which  waa  that  of  the  Lord  Sanquhar; 
the  noblest  piece  of  juatice,  one  of  tliem,  that  ever 
came  forth  in  any  king'a  time. 

As  for  penal  laws,  which  lie  aa  anares  upon  tlie 
subjects,  and  which  were  aa  a  ••nemoacit'' to 
King  Henry  YII. ;  it  yielda  a  revenue  that  will 
scarce  pay  for  the  parchment  of  the  king'a  records 
at  Westminster. 

And,  lastly,  for  peace,  we  see  roanifeatly  hto 
majesty  beara  aome  reaemblanoe  of  that  gieat 
name, «« a  prince  of  peace :"  he  hath  pieaerved 
his  subjects  during  his  reign  in  pesee,  both  with- 
in and  without.  For  the  peace  with  atatss 
abroad,  we  have  it  ••  usque  ad  sstietatem  :**  and 
for  peace  in  the  lawyera'  phrase,  which  eonnt 
trespaases,  and  forcea,  and  riota,  to  be  Meontim 
pacem ;"  let  me  give  your  lordahips  this  token  or 
taate,  that  thia  court,  where  they  ahould  appear, 
had  never  less  to  do.  And,  certainly,  tiiere  ia  no 
better  aign  of  «•  omnia  bene,**  than  when  thto 
court  ia  in  a  still. 

But,  my  lorda,  thia  ia  a  sea  of  matter:  and 
therefore  I  muat  give  it  over,  and  eonclnde,  that 
there  waa  never  king  reigned  in  this  nation  that 
did  better  keep  covenant  to  prsssnriag  ibm  libertisa 
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wnA  pfoewing  the  good  of  kis  people :  to  that  I 
WHt  needi  eay  ^  the  enbjeets  of  Englandv 

**  O  toftBMtot  BliDiiiiB  ■u  ■!  boat  ttorint  ;** 

M  no  doabt  thej  do  both  know  and  acknowledge 
k;  wfaateoevef  m  few  tarbalent  discoumera  may, 
Ikioogfa  the  lenity  of  the  time,  take  boldnees  to 


And  as  for  this  particalar,  tooehing  the  benero- 
Unee,  wherein  Mr.  L  S.  doth  aaeign  this  breach 
•  of  eorenant,  1  lesTe  it  to  others  to  tell  yoa  what  the 
king  may  do,  or  what  other  kings  hare  done :  bat 
1  hsTO  told  yon  what  oor  king  and  my  lords  hare 
dose :  which  I  say  and  say  again,  is  so  far  from 
iatrodaeing  a  new  precedent,  as  it  doth  rather 
eoneet,  and  mollify,  and  qualify  former  pre- 
eedents. 

Now,  Mr.  I.  S.,  let  me  tell  yoa  your  fault  in 
lew  words :  for  that  I  am  persuaded  you  see  it 
already,  though  I  woo  no  man*s  repentance;  but 
1  shall,  as  much  ss  in  roe  is,  cherish  it  where  I 
find  iL  Yoor  offenee  hath  three  parts  knit  together : 

YooT  slander, 

Yoar  menace,  and 

Yoar  comparison. 

For  yoar  slander,  it  is  no  less  than  that  the  king 
b  perjured  in  his  coronation  oath.  No  greater 
•ffnce  than  peijury ;  no  greater  oath  than  that 
of  •  coronation.  1  leare  it:  it  is  too  great  to 
•ggrsTate. 

Yoor  menace,  that  if  tliere  were  a  Bnllingbroke, 
or  I  eamiot  tell  what,  there  were  matter  for  him, 
is  a  Tory  seditious  passage.  You  know  well, 
that  howsosTer  Henry  the  Fourth*s  act,  by  a  secret 
proridence  of  God,  prerailed,  yet  it  was  but  a 
omiTpation ;  and  if  it  were  posaible  for  such  a  one 
lobe  this  dsy,  wherewith  it  seems  your  dreams 
wn  trottbled,  I  do  not  doubt,  his  end  would  be 


upon  the  block;  and  that  he  would  sooner  hare 
the  ravens  sit  upon  his  head  at  London  bridge, 
than  the  croWn  at  Westminster.  And  it  is  not 
your  interlacing  of  your  "  God  forbid,"  that  will 
salve  these  seditions  speeches ;  neither  could  it 
be  a  forewarning,  because  the  matter  waa  past 
and  not  rCTocable,  but  a  very  stirring  up  and 
incensing  of  the  people.  If  I  should  say  to  yon, 
for  example,  «*]f  Uiese  tiroea  were  like  some 
former  times,  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  or  some  other 
times,  (which  God  forbid !)  Mr.  I.  S.,  it  would 
cost  you  your  life;  I  am  sure  you  would  not  think 
this  to  be  a  gentle  warning,  but  nithcr  that  I 
incensed  the  court  against  you. 

And  for  your  comparison  with  Richard  II.,  I 
see  you  follow  the  example  of  them  that  brought 
him  upon  the  stage,  and  into  print,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  a  most  prudent  and  admirable 
queen.  But  let  me  entreat  you,  that  when  you 
will  speak  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  King  James, 
you  would  compare  them  to  King  Henry  VII.,  or 
King  Edward  I.,  or  some  other  parallels  to  which 
they  are  alike.  And  this  I  would  wish  both  you 
and  all  to  take  heed  of,  how  you  speak  seditious 
matter  in  parables,  or  by  tropes  or  examples. 
There  is  a  thing  in  an  indictment  called  an 
innendo ;  you  must  beware  how  you  beckon  or 
make  signs  upon  the  king  in  a  dangerous  sense ; 
but  I  will  contain  myself,  and  press  this  no  farther. 
I  may  hold  you  for  turbulent  or  presumptuous ; 
but  I  hope  you  are  not  disloyal :  you  are  graciously 
and  mercifully  dealt  with.  And,  therefore,  having 
now  opened  to  my  lords,  and,  as  I  think,  to  your 
own  heart  and  conscience,  the  principal  part  of 
your  offence,  which  concerns  the  king,  I  leave  the 
rest,  which  concerns  the  law,  parliament,  and  the 
subjects  that  have  given,  to  Mr.  Serjeant  and  Mr. 
Solicitor. 
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Tmb  offence  wherewith  I  shall  charge  the  three 
Mmders  at  the  bar,  is  a  misdemeanor  of  a  high 
■atttrs,  tending  to  the  defacing  and  scandal  of 
Justice  in  a  grsat  eaose  capital.  The  particular 
thugs  Is  this : 


The  king  amongst  many  his  princel  j  virtues  is 
known  to  excel  in  that  proper  Tirtue  of  the  impe- 
rial throne,  which  is  justice.  It  is  a  royal  virtoOi 
which  doth  employ  the  other  three  cardinal  virtnes 
in  her  service :  wisdom  to  discover,  and  discem 
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nooent  or  innocent;  fortitude  to  prosecute  and 
execute ;  temperance,  so  to  carry  justice  as  it  be 
not  passionate  in  the  pursuit,  nor  confused  in 
involvingr  persons  upon  ligrht  suspicion,  nor  pre- 
cipitate in  time.  For  this  his  majesty's  virtue  of 
justice,  God  hath  of  late  raised  an  occasion,  and 
erected,  as  it  were,  a  stage  or  theatre,  much  to 
his  honour,  for  him  to  show  it,  and  act  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  aud  therein  cleansingr  the  land  from 
blood.  For,  my  lords,  if  blood  spilt  pure  doth 
cry  to  heaven  in  God*8  ears,  much  more  blood 
defiled  with  poison. 

This  great  work  of  his  majesty's  justice,  the 
more  excellent  it  is,  your  lordships  will  soon 
conclude  the  greater  is  the  offence  of  any  that 
have  sought  to  affront  it  or  traduce  it.  And, 
therefore,  before  I  descend  unto  the  charge  of 
these  offenders,  I  will  set  before  your  lordships, 
the  weight  of  that  which  they  have  sought  to 
impeach  ;  speaking  somewhat  of  the  general 
crime  of  impoisonment,  and  then  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  this  fact  upon  Overbury ;  and, 
thirdly,  and  chiefly,  of  the  king's  great  and  worthy 
care  and  carriage  in  this  business. 

The  offence  of  impoisonment  is  most  truly 
figured  in  that  device  or  description,  which  was 
made  of  the  nature  of  one  of  the  Roman  tyrants, 
that  he  was  '*  lutum  sanguine  maceratiim,"  mire 
mingled  or  cemented  with  blood :  for,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  offences  in  guiltiness,  so  it  is  the 
basest  of  all  others  in  the  mind  of  the  offenders. 
Treasons  *«  magnum  aliquid  spectant:"  they  aim 
at  great  things ;  but  this  is  vile  and  base.  I  tell 
your  lordships  what  I  have  noted,  that  in  all 
God's  book,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
I  find  examples  of  all  other  offences  and  offenders 
in  the  world,  but  not  any  one  of  an  impoisonment 
or  an  impoisoner.  I  find  mention  of  fear  of 
casual  impoisonment:  when  the  wild  vine  was 
shred  into  the  pot,  they  came  complaining  in  a 
fearful  manner;  Master,  **mors  in  olla."  And  I 
find  mention  of  poisons  of  beasts  and  serpents ; 
•*  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips."  But  I 
find  no  example  in  the  book  of  God  of  impoison- 
ment. I  have  sometimes  thought  of  the  words  in 
the  psalm,  ««let  their  table  be  made  a  snare." 
Which  certainly  is  most  true  of  impoisonment; 
for  the  table,  the  daily  bread,  for  which  we  pray, 
is  turned  to  a  deadly  snare :  but,  I  think  rather, 
that  that  was  meant  of  the  treachery  of  friends 
that  were  participant  of  the  same  table. 

But  lee  us  go  on.  It  is  an  offence,  my  lords, 
that  hath  the  two  spurs  of  offending;  ««spes 
perficiendi,"  and  ««spes  celandi:"  it  is  easily 
committed,  and  easily  concealed. 

It  is  an  offence  that  is  •^tanquam  sagitta  nocte 
volans ;"  it  is  the  arrow  that  flies  by  night.  It 
discerns  not  whom  it  hits :  for  many  times  the 
poison  is  laid  for  one,  and  the  other  takes  it ;  as 
in  Sanders's  case,  where  the  poisoned  apple  was 


laid  for  the  mother,  and  was  taken  up  by  ths 
child,  and  killed  the  child :  and  so  in  that  noto- 
rious case,  whereupon  the  statute  of  29  Henry 
YIII.,  chap.  9,  was  made,  where  the  intent  being 
to  poison  but  one  or  two,  poison  was  put  into  a 
litUe  vessel  of  barm  that  stood  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  house ;  of  which  baim 
pottage  or  gruel  was  made,  wherewith  seventeen 
of  the  bishop's  family  were  poisoned :  nay,  diven 
of  the  poor  that  came  to  the  bishop's  gate,  and 
had  the  broken  pottage  in  alms,  were  likewise 
poisoned.  And,  therefore,  if  any  man  will  eom- 
fort  himself,  or  think  with  himself.  Here  is  great 
talk  of  impoisonment,  I  hope  I  am  safe;  for  1 
have  no  enemies;  nor  I  have  nothing  that  any 
body  should  long  for :  Why,  that  is  all  one;  for 
he  may  sit  at  table  by  one  for  whom  poison  is 
prepared,  and  have  a  drench  of  his  cup,  or  of  his 
pottage. 

And  so,  as  the  poet  saith,  ««concidit  ia!Ma 
alieno  vulnere ;"  he  may  die  another  man's  death* 
And,  therefore,  it  was  most  gravely,  and  judi* 
ciously,  and  properly  provided  by  that  statote, 
that  impoisonment  should  be  high  treason;  be- 
cause whatsoever  offence  tendeth  to  the  utter 
subversion  and  dissolution  of  human  society,  is 
in  the  nature  of  high  treason. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  offence  that  I  may  truly  say  of 
it, «« non  est  nostri  generis,  nee  sanguinis."  It  is, 
thanks  be  to  God,  rare  in  the  isle  of  Britain :  it  is 
neither  of  our  country,  nor  of  our  church ;  yon 
may  find  it  in  Rome  or  Italy.  There  is  m  region, 
or  perhaps  a  religion  for  it:  and  if  it  should  oobs 
amongst  us,  certainly  it  were  better  living  in  m 
wilderness  than  in  a  court. 

For  the  particular  fact  upon  Overbury.  Pint, 
for  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury :  I  knew 
the  gentleman.  It  is  true,  his  mind  was  great, 
but  it  moved  not  in  any  good  order;  yet,  certauly 
it  did  commonly  fly  at  good  things;  and  the 
greatest  fault  that  I  ever  heard  of  him,  was,  thst 
he  made  his  friend  his  idol.  But  I  leave  him  as 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

But  take  him  as  he  was,  the  king's  prisoner  Id 
the  tower;  and  then  see  how  the  case  stands.  In 
that  place  the  state  is  as  it  were  respondent  to 
make  good  the  body  of  a  prisoner.  And,  if  any 
thing  happen  to  him  there,  it  may,  though  not  in 
this  case,  yet  in  some  others,  make  an  aspersion 
and  reflection  upon  the  state  itself.  For  the  per- 
son is  utterly  out  of  his  own  defence ;  his  own 
care  and  providence  can  serve  him  nothing.  He 
is  in  custody  and  preservation  of  law ;  and  we 
have  a  maxim  in  our  law,  as  my  lords  the  judges 
know,  that  when  a  state  is  in  preservation  of  law, 
nothing  can  destroy  it,  or  hurt  it.  And  God 
forbid  but  the  like  should  be  for  the  persons  of 
those  thst  are  in  custody  of  law ;  and  therefoce 
this  was  a  circumstance  of  great  aggravation. 

Lastly,  to  have  a  man  chased  to  death  in  such 
manner,  as  it  appears  now  by  matter  of  rwoid ; 
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for  other  priracy  of  the  caase  I  know  not,  by 
poison  after  poison ;  first  roseaker,  then  arsenic, 
then  mercury  sublimate,  then  sublimate  again ;  it 
is  m  thing  would  astonish  man's  nature  to  hear  it 
The  poets  feign,  that  the  Furies  had  whips,  that 
tey  were  corded  with  poisonous  snakes ;  and  a 
mmn  would  think  that  this  were  the  very  case,  to 
hire  a  man  tied  to  a  post,  and  to  scourge  him  to 
death  with  snakes ;  for  so  may  truly  be  termed 
diversity  of  poisons. 

Now  I  will  come  to  that  which  is  the  principal ; 
that  is,  his  majesty's  princely,  yea,  and,  as  I  may 
tnily  term  it,  sacred  proceeding  in  this  cause. 
Wherein  I  will  speak  of  the  temper  of  his  justice, 
•ad  then  of  the  strength  thereof. 

First,  it  pleased  my  lord  chief  justice  to  let  me 
know,  that  which  I  heard  with  great  comfort, 
which  was  the  charge  that  his  majesty  gare  to 
himself  first,  and  afterwards  to  the  commissioners 
in  this  case,  worthy  certainly  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  wherein  his  majesty  did  forerank 
and  make  it  his  prime  direction,  that  it  should  be 
carried,  without  touch  to  any  that  was  innocent; 
nay,  more,  not  only  without  impeachment,  but 
without  aspersion :  which  was  a  most  noble  and 
princely  caution  from  his  majesty ;  for  men's  re- 
potations  are  tender  things,  and  ought  to  be,  like 
Christ's  coat,  without  seam.  And  it  was  the 
more  to  be  respected  in  this  case,  because  it  met 
with  two  great  persons;  a  nobleman  that  his 
majesty  had  favoured  and  advanced,  and  his  lady, 
being  of  a  great  and  honourable  house :  though  I 
think  it  be  true  that  the  writers  say.  That  there  is 
no  pomegranate  so  fair  or  so  sound,  but  may 
have  a  perished  kernel.  Nay,  I  see  plainly,  that 
in  those  excellent  papers  of  his  majesty's  own 
handwriting,  being  as  so  many  beams  of  justice 
issuing  from  that  virtue  which  doth  shine  in  him ; 
I  say,  I  see  it  was  so  evenly  carried,  without  pre- 
judice, whether  it  were  a  true  accusation  of  the 
one  part,  or  a  practice  of  a  false  accusation  on  the 
other,  as  showed  plainly  that  his  majesty's  judg- 
ment was  »« tanqnam  tabula  rasa,"  as  a  clean  pair 
of  tables,  and  his  ear  *•  tanquam  janua  aperta,"  as 
m  gate  not  side  open,  but  wide  open  to  truth,  as  it 
•lioald  be  by  little  and  little  discovered.  Nay,  I 
see  plainly,  that,  at  the  first,  till  farther  light  did 
break  forth,  his  majesty  was  little  moved  with  the 
first  tale,  which  he  vouchsafeth  not  so  much  as 
Che  name  of  a  tale;  but  calleth  it  a  rumour,  which 
IS  m  heedless  tale. 

As  for  the  strength  or  resolution  of  his  majesty's 
Justice,  I  must  tell  your  lordships  plainly ;  I  do 
not  marvel  to  see  kings  thunder  out  justice  in 
eases  of  treason,  when  they  are  touched  them- 
selves; and  that  they  are  •'vindices  doloris 
proprii :"  but  that  a  king  should,  ••  pro  amore 
jnttitic"  only,  contrary  to  the  tide  of  his  own 
■flTeetion,  for  the  preservation  of  his  people,  take 
•oeh  care  of  a  cause  of  justice,  that  is  rare  and 
worthy  to  be  eelebrated  &r  and  near.    For,  I 


:  think,  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  there  was  never  in 
I  this  kingdom,  nor  in  any  other  kingdom,  the 
blood  of  a  private  gentleman  vindicated  ''cum 
tanto  motu  regrni,"  or,  to  say  better,  **  cum  tanto 
plausu  regni."  If  it  had  concerned  the  king  or 
prince,  there  could  not  have  been  greater  nor 
better  commissioners  to  examine  it.  The  term 
hath  been  almost  turned  into  a  «« justitium,"  or 
vacancy;  the  people  themselves  being  more 
willing  to  be  lookers  on  in  this  business,  than  to 
follow  their  own.  There  hath  been  no  care  of 
discovery  omitted,  no  moment  of  time  lost.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  saying 
of  Solomon,  «« Gloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria 
regis  scrutari  rem."  And  his  majesty's  honour  is 
much  the  grreater  for  that  he  hath  showed  to  the 
world  in  this  business,  as  it  hath  relation  to  my 
Lord  of  Somerset,  whose  case  in  no  sort  I  do  pre- 
judge, being  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  the  cause, 
but  taking  him  as  the  law  takes  him  hitherto,  for 
a  subject,  I  say,  the  king  hath  to  his  great  honour 
showed,  that  were  any  man,  in  such  a  case  of 
blood,  as  the  signet  upon  his  right  hand,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  yet  would  he  put  him  off. 

Now  will  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  ot 
these  gentlemen,  whose  qualities  and  persons  I 
respect  and  love ;  for  they  are  all  my  particular 
friends :  but  now  I  can  only  do  this  duty  of  a 
friend  to  them,  to  make  them  know  their  fault  to 
the  full. 

And,  therefore,  first,  I  will  by  way  of  narrative 
declare  to  your  lordships  the  fact,  with  the  occa- 
sion of  it;  then  you  shall  have  their  confessions 
read,  upon  which  you  are  to  proceed,  together 
with  some  collateral  testimonies  by  way  of 
aggravation :  and,  lastly,  I  will  note  and  observe 
to  your  lordships  the  material  points  which  I  do 
insist  upon  for  their  charge,  and  so  leave  them  to 
their  answer :  and  this  I  will  do  very  briefly,  for 
the  case  is  not  perplexed. 

That  wretched  man,  Weston,  who  was  the  actor 
or  mechanical  party  in  this  impoisonment,  at  the 
first  day  being  indicted  by  a  very  substantial  jury 
of  selected  citizens,  to  the  number  of  nineteen, 
who  found  •*  bills  vera,"  yet,  nevertheless,  at  the 
first  stood  mute :  but  after  some  days'  intermis- 
sion, it  pleased  God  to  cast  out  the  dumb  devil, 
and  that  he  did  put  himself  upon  his  trial ;  and 
was,  by  a  jury  also  of  great  value,  upon  his  con- 
fession, and  other  testimonies,  found  guilty :  so 
as  thirty-one  sufficient  jurors  have  passed  upon 
him.  Whereupon  judgment  and  execution  was 
awarded  against  him.  After  this,  being  in  pre- 
paration for  another  world,  he  sent  for  Sir  John 
Oveibury's  father,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knees,  with  great  remorse  and  compunction,  asked 
him  forgiveness.  Afterwards,  again,  of  his  own 
motion,  desired  to  have  his  like  prayer  of  forgive- 
ness  recommended  to  his  mother,  who  was  ab- 
sent And  at  both  times,  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  heart,  confessed  that  he  was  to  die  justly,  snd 
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that  he  was  worthy  of  death.  And  after«  a^n«  at 
his  execution,  which  is  a  kind  of  sealing-time  of 
confessions,  even  at  the  point  of  death,  although 
there  were  tempters  about  him,  as  you  shall  hear 
by-and-by,  yet  he  did  again  confirm  publicly, 
that  his  examinations  were  true,  and  that  he  had 
been  justly  and  honourably  dealt  with.  Here  is 
the  narraiiTe,  which  induceth  the  charge*  The 
charge  itself  is  this. 

Mr.  L.,  whose  offence  stands  alone  single,  the 
offence  of  the  other  two  being  in  consort;  and 
yet  all  three  meeting  in  their  end  and  centre, 
which  was  to  interrupt  or  deface  this  excellent 
piece  of  justice ;  Mr.  L.,  I  say,  meanwhile  be- 
tween Weston's  standing  mute  and  his  trial, 
takes  upon  him  to  make  a  most  false,  odious,  and 
libellous  relation,  containing  as  many  untruths  as 
lines,  and  sets  it  down  in  writing  with  his  own 
hand,  and  deliTem  it  to  Mr.  Henry  Gibb,  of  the 
bed-chamber,  to  be  put  into  the  king's  hand ;  in 
which  writing  he  doth  falsify  and  perrert  all  that 
was  done  the  first  day  at  the  arraignment  of 
Weston;  turning  the  pike  and  point  of  his  impu- 
tations principally  upon  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England ;  whose  name,  thus  occurring,  I  cannot 
pass  by,  and  yet  I  cannot  skill  to  flatter.  But 
this  I  will  say  of  him,  and  I  would  say  as  much 
to  ages,  if  I  should  write  a  story ;  thatncTer  man*s 
person  and  his  place  were  better  met  in  a  business, 
than  my  Lord  Coke  and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in 
the  cause  of  Overbury. 

Now,  my  lords,  in  this  offence  of  M.  L.,  for 
the  particulars  of  these  slanderous  articles,  I  will 
obsenre  them  unto  you  when  the  writings  and 
examinations  are  read;  for  I  do  not  lore  to  set  the 
gloss  before  the  text.  But,  in  general,  I  note  to 
your  lordships,  first,  the  jt^non  of  M.  L.  I  know 
he  is  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  thereby  more  igno- 
rant of  our  laws  and  forms :  but  I  cannot  tell 
whether  this  doth  extenuate  his  fault  in  respect 
of  ignorance,  or  aggrarate  it  much,  in  respect  of 
presumption ;  that  he  would  meddle  in  that  that 
he  understood  not :  but  I  doubt  it  came  not  out 
of  his  quiTer :  some  other  man's  cunning  wrought 
upon  this  man's  boldness.  Secondly,  I  may  note 
unto  you  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  wherein  he, 
being  a  private  mean  gentleman,  did  presume  to 
deal.,  M.  L.  could  not  but  know  to  what  g^reat 
and  grave  commissioners  the  king  had  committed 
this  cause ;  and  that  his  majesty  in  his  wisdom 
would  expect  return  of  all  things  from  them  to 
whose  trust  he  had  committed  this  business.  For  it 
is  the  part  of  commissioners,  as  well  to  report  the 
hosine^  as  to  manage  the  business;  and  then  his 
majesty  might  have  been  sure  to  have  had  all  things 
well  weighed,  and  truly  informed :  and,  therefore, 
it  should  have  been  far  from  M.  L.  to  havo  pre- 
sumed to  have  put  forth  his  hand  to  so  high  and 
tender  a  business,  which  was  not  to  be  touched  but 
by  employed  hands.    Thirdly,  I  note  to  your  lord- 


ships, that  this  infusion  of  a  slander  into  •  king's 
ear,  is  of  all  forms  of  libels  and  slanders  the  wonL 
It  is  true,  that  kings  may  keep  secret  their  infoni^ 
ations,  and  then  no  man  ought  to  inqotre  after 
them,  while  they  are  shrined  in  their  breast.  Bat 
where  a  king  is  pleased  that  m  man  shall  answer 
for  his  false  information ;  there,  I  say,  the  falss 
information  to  a  king  exceeds  in  offence  the  &lss 
information  of  any  other  kind;  being  m  kind, 
since  we  are  in  a  matter  of  poison,  of  impoiso»> 
ment  of  a  king's  ear.  And  thus  much  for  the 
offence  of  M.  L. 

For  the  offence  of  S.  W.  and  H.  I.,  which  I 
said  was  in  consort,  it  was  shortly  thie.  At  iIm 
time  and  place  of  the  execution  of  Weston,  to 
supplant  his  Christisn  resolution,  and  to  seandaU 
iae  the  justice  already  past,  and  perhaps  to  eat 
off  the  thread  of  that  which  is  to  come,  these 
gentlemen,  with  others,  came  mounted  on  horw* 
back,  and  in  a  ruffling  and  facing  manner  put 
themselves  forward  to  re-examine  Weston  upos 
questions:  and  what  questions)  Directly  cross 
to  that  that  had  been  tried  and  judged.  For  what 
was  the  point  tried  t  That  Weston  had  poisoned 
Overbury.  What  was  S.  W.'s  question  t  Whe- 
ther Weston  did  poison  Overbury  or  no  t  A  con- 
tradictory directly :  Weston  answered  only,  that 
he  did  him  wrong;  and  turning  to  the  sheriff, 
said.  You  promised  me  I  should  not  be  troubled 
at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  he  pressed  him  to 
answer;  saying  he  desired  to  know  it,  that  he 
might  pray  with  him.  I  know  not  that  S.  W.  is 
an  ecclesiastic,  that  he  should  cut  any  man  frost 
the  communion  of  prayer.  And  yet  for  all  this 
vexing  of  the  spirit  of  a  poor  man,  now  in  the 
gates  of  death ;  Weston,  nevertheless,  stood  con 
stant,'and  said,  I  die  not  unworthily;  my  lord 
chief  justice  hath  my  mind  under  my  hand,  and 
he  is  an  honourable  and  just  judge.  This  is  S. 
W.  his  offence. 

For  H.  I.,  he  was  not  so  much  a  queationist ; 
but  wrought  upon  the  other's  questions,  and,  like 
a  kind  of  confessor,  wished  him  to  discharge  his 
conscience,  and  to  satisfy  the  world.  What 
world  t  I  marvel !  it  was  sure  the  world  at  Tf- 
bum.  For  the  world  at  Guildhall,  and  the  world 
at  London,  was  satisfied  before;  «•  teste'*  the  bells 
that  rung.  But  men  have  got  a  fSMhion  now-e- 
days,  that  two  or  three  busy-bodies  will  take  upon 
them  the  name  of  the  world,  and  broeoh  their 
own  conceits,  as  if  it  were  a  general  opinion. 
Well,  what  moret  When  they  could  not  work 
upon  Weston,  then  H.  I.  in  an  indignation  turn- 
ed about  his  horse,  when  the  other  was  tnmbg 
over  the  ladder,  and  said,  he  was  sorry  for  such 
a  conclusion;  that  was,  to  have  the  state  ho- 
noured or  justified ;  but  others  took  and  rsportsd 
his  words  in  another  degree :  but  that  I  leave, 
seeing  it  is  not  confessed. 

H.  L,  his  offence  had  another  appeBdiz,  bsibis 
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Mb  fai  tioM;  whici  wss,  that  »l  the  day  of  the 
wdict  given  up  by  the  jury,  he  alto  would  needs 
five  hit  verdict,  euyingr  openly,  that  if  he  were 
ef  the  jiiiy«  he  would  doubt  what  to  do.  Karry, 
be  aaith,  he  cannot  tell  well  whether  he  spake 
this  befoie  the  Juiy  had  given  up  the  vcTdict,  or 
■Aar;  wherein  theie  is  tittle  gained.  For  whe- 
thar  H.  I.  were  •  pre-Joror  or  a  poatjnror,  the  one 
wm  to  prejudge  the  jury,  the  other  as  to  taint  them. 
Of  the  offence  of  these  two  gentlemen  in  gene- 
111,  your  lordships  must  give  roe  leave  to  say, 
that  it  is  an  offence  greater  and  more  dangerous 
than  is  conceived.  I  know  well  that,  as  we  have 
■o  Spaniah  inquisitions,  nor  Justice  in  a  corner; 
■o  we  have  no  gagging  of  men's  mouths  at  their 
death :  but  that  they  may  speak  freely  at  the  last 
hoar;  but  then  it  must  come  from  the  free  motion 
of  the  party,  not  by  temptation  of  questions. 


The  questions  that  are  to  be  asked  ought  to 
tend  to  farther  revealing  of  their  own  or  otbera 
guiltiness ;  but  to  use  a  question  in  the  nature  of 
a  false  interrogatory,  to  falsify  that  which  is  «« res 
judicata,'*  is  intolerable.  For  that  were  to  erect 
a  court  of  commission  of  review  at  Tyburn, 
against  the  King's  Bench  at  Westminster.  And, 
besides,  it  is  a  thing  vain  and  idle :  for  if  they 
answer  according  to  the  judgment  past,  it  adds 
no  credit;  or  if  it  be  contrary,  it  derogateth  no- 
thing :  but  yet  it  subjecteth  the  majesty  of  justice 
to  popular  and  vulgar  talk  and  opinion. 

My  lords,  these  are  great  and  dangerous  of- 
fences;  for  if  we  do  not  maintain  justice,  justice 
will  not  maintain  us. 

But  now  your  lordships  shall  hear  the  examU 
nations  themselves,  upon  which  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  note  some  particular  thinga,  &c 
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TH£  ARGUMENT. 

Hm  Lord  tenqnlMr,  a  Scotch  BoMeHiaii,  liaTinff,  In  primte  revenfe,  fuborned  Robert  Oirlf1«  to  murder  John  Tome*, 
■■■tor  of  ftntmf  tboaglit,  bj  bin  grefttneee,  to  ha^e  borne  H  out ;  but  tbe  king,  reepecting  nothinf  w>  much  u  justice,  would 
Mt  wmWn  MbUltjf  to  be  a  ebelUir  for  vUlany ;  but,  arcording  to  law,  on  tbe  S9tb  of  June,  1612,  tbe  said  Lord  Sanquhar, 
kavliif  been  arraifned  and  condenaed,  by  tbe  name  of  Robert  Crelf  hion,  Eeq.,  was,  before  Westvilaster-hall  Gate,  executed, 
when  he  died  very  penitent.  At  whoee  arraignment  my  Lord  Bacon,  then  solkitor-gencralto  King  James,  made  this 
ipMchfbUowtam: 

agree,  in  some  sort  extenuates  it;  for  certainly, 
as  even  in  extreme  evils  there  are  degrees;  so 
this  particular  of  your  offence  is  such  as«  though 
it  be  foal  spilling  of  bloody  yet  there  are  more 
foul :  for  if  you  had  sought  to  tal^e  away  a  man*s 
life  for  his  Tineyard,  as  Ahab  did ;  or  for  euTy, 
as  Cain  did ;  or  to  possess  his  bed,  as  David  did ; 
surely  the  murder  had  been  more  odious. 

Your  temptation  was  revenge«  which  the  more 
natural  it  is  to  man,  the  more  haTS  laws  both  dt- 
Tine  and  human  sought  to  repress  it;  ««Mihi  rin- 
dicta.**  But  in  one  thing  you  and  I  shall  nevei 
agree,  that  generous  spirits,  you  say,  are  hard  to 
forgive :  no,  contrariwise,  generous  and  magna 


Iv  this  oanse  of  life  and  death,  tbe  Jury^s  part 
is  in  dfoet  discharged ;  for  after  a  frank  and  formal 
topfcsiioBy  their  labour  is  at  an  end:  so  that 
what  hath  been  ssid  by  Mr.  Attorney,  or  shall 
be  said  by  myself,  is  rather  convenient  than  ne- 
cossary. 

Bfy  Loid  Sanqohar,  your  fault  is  great,  and 
i  be  eztsnuated,  and  it  need  not  be  aggra- 
I ;  and  if  it  needed,  you  have  made  so  full 
■•  RBstomy  of  it  out  of  your  own  feeling,  as  it 
eiaaot  be  mslefaed  by  myself,  or  any  man  else, 
out  of  conceit ;  so  ss  that  part  of  aggravation  I 
leave.  Nay,  more,  this  Christian  and  penitent 
eouTse  of  TOurs  draws  me  thus  far,  that  I  will 
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nimoas  minds  are  readiest  to  forgire;  and  it  is  a 
weakness  and  impotency  of  mind  to  be  unable  to 
forgive ; 

**  Oorpon  mtfoanlino  nllt  Mt  prottrmiM  leoai.*' 

But,  howsoever,  murders  may  arise  from  seve- 
ral motives,  less  or  more  odious,  yet  the  law  both 
of  God  and  man  involves  them  in  one  degree, 
und,  therefore,  you  may  read  that  in  Joab*s  case, 
which  was  a  murder  upon  revenge,  and  matcheth 
with  your  case ;  he,  for  m  dear  brother,  and  you 
for  a  dear  part  of  your  own  body ;  yet  there  was 
a  severe  charge  given,  it  should  not  be  unpu- 
nished. 

And  certainly  the  circumstance  of  time  is  heavy 
upon  you :  it  is  now  five  years  since  this  unfor- 
tunate man  Turner,  be  it  upon  accident,  or  be  it 
upon  despite,  gave  the  provocation,  which  was 
the  seed  of  your  malice.  All  passions  are  suaged 
with  time:  love,  hatred,  grief;  all  fire  itself  bums 
out  with  time,  if  no  new  fuel  be  put  to  it  There- 
fore, for  you  to  have  been  in  the  g^l  of  bitterness 
80  long,  and  to  have  been  in  a  restless  chase  of 
this  blood  so  many  years,  is  a  strange  example ; 
and  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  conceive  you 
have  sucked  those  affections  of  dwelling  in  ma- 
lice, rather  out  of  Italy  and  outlandish  manners, 
where  you  have  conversed,  than  out  of  any  part 
of  this  island,  England  or  Scotland. 

But  that  which  is  fittest  for  me  to  spend  time 
in,  the  matter  being  confessed,  is  to  set  forth  and 
magnify  to  the  hearers,  the  justice  of  this  day ; 
first  of  God,  and  then  of  the  king. 

My  lord,  you  have  friends  and  entertainments 
in  foreign  parts ;  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  for 
you  to  set  Carlile,  or  some  other  bloodhound  on 
work,  when  your  person  had  been  beyond  the 
seas ;  and  so  this  news  might  have  come  to  you 
in  a  packet,  and  you  might  have  looked  on  how 
the  storm  would  pass :  but  God  bereaved  yo  i  of 
this  foresight,  and  closed  you  here  under  the 
hand  of  a  king  that,  though  abundant  in  clemency, 
yet  is  no  less  zealous  of  justice. 

Again,  when  you  came  in  at  Lambeth,  you 
might  have  persisted  in  the  denial  of  the  procure- 
ment of  the  fact ;  Carlile,  a  resolute  man,  might 
perhaps  have  cleared  you,  for  they  that  are  reso- 
lute in  mischief,  are  commonly  obstinate  in  con- 
cealing the  procurers,  and  so  nothing  should  have 
been  against  you  but  presumption.  But  then 
also,  God,  to  take  away  all  obstruction  of  justice, 
gave  you  the  grace,  which  ought  indeed  to  be 
more  true  comfort  to  you,  than  any  device  where- 
by you  might  have  escaped,  to  make  a  clear  and 
plain  confession. 

Other  impediments  there  were,  not  a  tew, 
which  might  have  been  an  interruption  to  this 


day's  justice,  had  not  God  in  his  |»rovidsiiM 
removed  them. 

But,  now  that  I  have  given  God  the  hoooor,  let 
me  give  it  likewise  where  it  is  next  du«t  which 
is  to  the  king  our  sovereign. 

This  murder  was  no  sooner  committad,  and 
brought  to  his  majesty's  ears,  but  his  just  indi|^ 
nation,  wherewith  he  first  was  moved,  cast  itself 
into  a  great  deal  of  care  and  providence  to  have 
justice  done.  First  came  forth  his  proclamation, 
somewhat  of  a  rare  form,  and  devised,  and  ia 
effect  dictated  by  his  majesty  himself;  and  by 
that  he  did  prosecute  the  offenders,  as  it  wars 
with  the  breath  and  blast  of  his  mouth.  Then  did 
his  majesty  stretch  forth  his  long  arms,  for  kings 
have  long  arms  when  they  will  extend  them,  om 
of  them  to  the  sea,  where  he  took  hold  of  Gray 
shipped  for  Sweden,  who  gave  the  first  light  of 
testimony ;  the  other  arm  to  Scotland,  and  took 
hold  of  Carlile,  ere  he  was  warm  in  his  bouss, 
and  brought  him  the  length  of  his  kingdom  under 
such  safe  watch  and  custody,  as  he  could  have 
no  means  to  escape,  no,  nor  to  mischief  himself, 
no,  nor  learn  any  lessons  to  stand  mute ;  in  which 
cases,  perhaps,  this  day's  justice  might  have 
received  a  stop.  So  that  I  may  conclude  his  ma- 
jesty hath  showed  himself  God's  true  lieutenant, 
and  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  the 
English,  Scottish,  nobleman,  fencer,  are  to  him 
alike  in  respect  of  justice. 

Nay,  I  must  say  farther,  that  his  majesty  hath 
had,  in  this,  a  kind  of  prophetical  spirit;  for  what 
time  Carlile  and  Grey,  and  you,  my  lord,  your- 
self, were  fled  no  man  knew  whither,  to  the  four 
winds,  the  king  ever  spake  in  a  confident  and 
undertaking  manner,  that  wheresoever  the  offend- 
ers were  in  Europe,  he  would  produce  them  forth 
to  justice;  of  which  noble  word  God  hath  made 
him  master. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  towards  you,  my  lord, 
that  though  your  offence  hath  been  great,  yet, 
your  confession  hath  been  free,  and  your  beha* 
viour  and  speech  full  of  discretion;  and  this 
shows,  that  though  you  could  not  reeist  the 
tempter,  yet  you  bear  a  Christian  and  generoat 
mind,  answerable  to  the  noble  family  of  which 
you  are  descended.  This  I  commend  unto  yon, 
and  to  take  it  to  be  an  assured  token  of  God's 
mercy  and  favour,  in  respect  whereof  all  worldly 
things  are  but  trash ;  and  so  it  is  fit  for  yoo,  as 
your  state  now  is,  to  account  them.  And  this  Is 
all  I  will  say  for  the  present. 

[Note,  The  reader,  for  his  fuller  information  fai 
this  story  of  the  Lord  Sanquhar,  is  desired  to 
peruse  the  case  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Loid 
Coke's  Reports ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  whole 
series  of  the  murder  and  trial  is  exactly  rrialed.] 
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Tbb  ti6tt<m  wherewith  this  man  atandeth 
disrged,  is,  for  the  kind  and  nature  of  it,  ancient, 
M  ancient  at  there  is  an  j  law  of  England ;  but  in 
1km  particular,  late  and  upstart :  and,  again,  in  the 
aanner  and  boldness  of  the  present  case,  new, 
sad  almost  unheard  of  till  this  man.  Of  what 
mind  he  is  now,  I  know  not;  but  I  take  him  as 
Im  was,  and  as  he  standeth  charged.  For,  high 
transon  is  not  written  in  ice;  that  when  the  body 
vslsoteth,  the  impression  should  go  away. 

In  this  cause  the  evidence  itself  will  spend 
little  time :  time,  therefore,  will  be  best  spent  in 
opening  fully  the  nature  of  this  treason,  with  the 
cireamstances  thereof;  because  the  example  is 
move  than  the  man.  I  think  good,  therefore,  by 
way  of  inducement  and  declaration  in  this  cause, 
to  open  unto  the  court.  Jury,  and  hearers,  five 
things. 

The  first  is,  the  clemency  of  the  king ;  because 
It  is  news,  and  a  kind  of  rarity  to  hare  a  pro- 
ceeding in  this  place  upon  treason :  and,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  marrelled  by  some,  why,  after  so  long 
an  intermission,  it  should  light  upon  this  fellow ; 
being  a  person  but  contemptible,  a  kind  of  yeno- 
mons  fly,  and  a  hangby  of  the  seminaries. 

The  second  is,  the  nature  of  this  treason,  as 
eooeeming  the  foot,  which,  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  I  hold  to  be  the  most 
perilous,  and  as  much  differing  from  other  con- 
spiiades,  as  the  liiUng  up  of  a  thousand  hands 
against  the  king,  like  the  giant  Briareus,  differs 
fitom  lifting  up  one  or  a  few  hands. 

Tlie  third  point  that  I  will  speak  unto  is,  the 
doetrlne  or  opinion,  which  is  the  ground  of  this 
tnason;  wherein  I  will  not  argue  or  speak  like  a 
diTine  or  scholar,  but  as  a  man  bred  in  a  civil 
lift;  and,  to  speak  plainly,  I  hold  the  opinion  to 
be  soeh,  that  desenreth  rather  detestation  than 
oontestation. 

The  fourth  point  is,  the  degree  of  this  man's 
oflbnoe,  which  is  more  presumptuous,  than  I  have 
known  any  other  to  have  fallen  into  in  this  kind, 
and  hath  a  greater  orerflow  of  malice  and  treason. 

And,  fifthly,  I  will  remore  somewhat  that  may 
seem  to  qualify  and  extenuate  this  man's  offence; 
in  that  he  hath  not  affirmed  simply  that  it  is  law- 
Ivl  to  kill  the  king,  but  conditionally ;  that,  if  the 
king  be  exoommunicated,  it  is  lawful  to  kill  him : 
which  maketh  littledifierence  either  in  law  or  peril. 


For  the  king's  clemency,  I  have  said  it  of  late 
upon  a  good  occasion,  and  I  still  speak  it  with 
comfort:  I  have  now  served  his  majesty's  soli- 
citor and  attorney  eight  years  and  better;  yet, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  gave  in  evidence 
against  a  traitor  at  this  bar,  or  any  other.  There 
hath  not  wanted  matter  in  that  party  of  the  sub- 
jects whence  this  kind  of  offence  floweth,  to 
irritate  the  king :  he  hath  been  irritated  by  the 
powder  of  treason,  which  might  have  turned 
judgment  into  fury.  He  hath  been  irritated  by 
wicked  and  monstrous  libels ;  irritated  by  a  gene- 
ral insolency  and  presumption  in  the  Papists 
throughout  the  land ;  and,  yet,  I  see  his  majesty 
keepeth  Cesar's  rule :  «•  Nil  malo,  quam  eos  esse 
similes  sui,  et  me  mei."  He  leaveth  them  to  be 
like  themselves ;  and  he  remaineth  like  himself, 
and  striveth  to  overcome  evil  with  goodness.  A 
strange  thing,  bloody  opinions,  bloody  doctrines, 
bloody  examples,  and  yet,  the  government  still 
unstained  with  blood.  As  for  this  Owen  that  is 
brought  in  question,  though  his  person  be  in  his 
condition  contemptible ;  yet,  we  see  by  miserable 
examples,  that  these  wretches,  which  are  but  the 
scum  of  the  earth,  have  been  able  to  stir  earth- 
quakes by  murdering  princes ;  and,  if  it  were  in 
case  of  contagion,  as  this  is  a  contagion  of  the 
heart  and  soul,  a  rascal  may  bring  in  a  plague 
into  the  city,  as  well  as  a  grreat  man :  so,  it  is  not 
the  person,  but  the  matter  that  is  to  be  consi- 
dered. 

For  the  treason  itself,  which  is  the  second 
point,  my  desire  is  to  open  it  in  the  depth  thereof, 
if  it  were  poesible ;  but,  it  is  bottomless :  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  that  this  treason,  in  the  nature 
of  it,  was  old.  It  is  not  of  the  treasons  whereof 
it  may  be  said,  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so. 
You  are  indicted,  Owen,  not  upon  any  statute 
made  against  the  pope's  supremacy,  or  other  mat- 
tera,  that  have  reference  to  religion ;  but  merely 
upon  that  law  which  was  bom  with  the  kingdom, 
and  was  law  even  in  superstitious  times,  when 
the  pope  was  received.  The  compassing  and 
imagining  of  the  king's  death  was  treason.  The 
statute  of  S5  Edw.  III.,  which  was  but  declara- 
tory, begins  with  this  srticle  as  the  capital  of 
capitals  in  treason,  and  of  all  others  the  most 
odious,  and  the  meet  perilous:  and  so  the  dvil 
law  saith,  •*  Conjurationes  omnium  proditio 
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odiosissime  et  perniciosissime.**  Against  hostile 
invasions  and  the  adherence  of  subjects  to  ene- 
mies, kings  can  arm.  Rebelliona  must  go  over 
the  bodies  of  many  good  subjects  before  thej  can 
hurt  the  king :  but  conspiracies  against  the  per^ 
sons  of  kings,  are  like  thunderbolts  that  strike 
upon  the  sudden,  hardlj  to  be  avoided.  «« Major 
metus  a  singulis,*'  saith  he, «« quain  ab  universis.'* 
There  is  no  preparation  against  them :  and  that 
preparation  which  may  be  of  guard  or  custody,  is 
a  perpetual  misery.  And,  therefore,  they  that 
Lave  written  of  the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  and 
of  the  amplitude  of  safe-conducts,  have  defined, 
that,  if  an  ambassador,  or  a  man  that  cometb  in 
open  the  highest  safis-conducts,  do  practise  matter 
of  sedition  in  a  state,  yet,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
be  ought  to  be  remand^ ;  but,  if  he  conspire 
against  the  life  of  a  prince  by  violence  or  poison, 
he  is  to  be  justioed :  *'Quia  odium  est  omni 
privilegio  majus.*'  Nay,  even  amongst  enemies, 
and  in  the  most  deadly  wars,  yet,  nevertheless, 
conspiracy  and  assassination  of  princes  hath 
been  accounted  villanous  and  execrable. 

The  manners  of  conspiring  and  compassing  the 
King's  death,  are  many :  but,  it  is  most  apparent, 
that  amongst  all  the  rest,  this  surmounteth.  First, 
because  it  is  grounded  upon  pretenced  religion ; 
which  is  a  trumpet  that  inflameth  the  heart  and 
powers  of  a  man  with  daring  and  resolution  more 
than  any  thing  else.  Secondly,  it  is  the  hardest 
to  be  avoided ;  for^  when  a  particular  conspiracy 
is  plotted  or  attempted  against  a  king  by  some 
one,  or  some  few  conspirators,  it  meets  with  a 
number  of  impediments.  Commonly,  he  that 
hath  the  head  to  devise  it,  hath  not  the  heart  to 
undertake  it:  and  the  person  that  is  used,  some- 
times faileth  in  courage;  sometimes  faileth  in 
opportunity ;  sometimes  is  touched  with  remorse. 
But  to  publish  and  maintain,  that  it  may  be  law- 
ful for  any  man  living  to  attempt  the  life  of  a 
king,  this  doctrine  is  a  venemous  sop;  or  as  a 
legion  of  malign  spirits,  or  a  universal  tempta- 
tion, doth  enter  at  once  into  the  hearts  of  all  that 
are  any  way  prepared,  or  of  any  predisposition  to 
be  traitors ;  so  that  whatsoever  faileth  in  any  one, 
IS  supplied  in  many.  If  one  man  faint,  another 
will  dare :  if  one  man  hath  not  the  opportunity, 
another  hath ;  if  one  man  relent,  another  will  be 
desperate.  And,  thirdly,  particular  conspiracies 
have  their  periods  of  time,  within  which,  if  they 
be  not  taken,  they  vanish;  but  this  is  endless, 
and  importeth  perpetuity  of  springingconspiracies. 
And  so  much  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fact. 

For  the  third  point,  which  is  the  doctrine;  that 
epon  an  excommunication  of  the  pope,  with  sen- 
tence of  deposing,  a  king  by  any  son  of  Adam 
may  be  slaughtered ;  and,  that  it  is  justice,  and 
no  murder;  and,  that  their  subjects  are  absolved 
of  their  allegiance,  and  the  kings  themselves 
exposed  to  spoil  and  prey.  I  said  before^  that  I 
vmild  not  argue  the  sobtlety  of  the  question :  it 


is  rather  to  be  spoken  to  by  way  of  secosation  of 
the  opinion  as  impious,  than  by  way  of  dispnte 
of  it  as  doubtful.  Nay,  I  say,  it  deserveth  r^ber 
some  holy  war  or  league  amongst  all  ChristiaB 
princes  of  either  religioii«  for  the  extirpating  and 
rasing  of  the  opinion,  and  the  authors  thereof, 
from  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  than  the  style  of  pen 
or  speech.  Therefore,  in  this  kind  I  will  speak 
to  it  a  few  words,  and  not  otherwise.  Nay,  I 
protest,  if  I  were  a  Papist,  I  should  say  as  much : 
nay,  I  should  speak  it,  perhaps,  with  more  indig- 
nation and  feeling.  For  this  horrible  opinion  is 
our  advantage,  and  it  is  their  repvoaei^  and  will 
be  their  ruin. 

This  monster  of  opinion  is  to  be  acemed  of 
three  most  evident  and  most  misendile  slandefs. 

First,  Of  the  slander  it  bringelh  to  the  Chritdu 
faith,  being  a  plain  plantation  of  iiieligion  and 
atheism. 

Secondly,  The  subversion  which  it  introduceth 
into  all  policy  and  government. 

Thirdly,  The  great  calamity  it  bringeth  upon 
Papists  themselvee;  of  which  the  more  moderate 
sort,  as  men  misled,  are  to  be  pitied. 

For  the  first,  if  a  man  doth  visit  the  foal  and 
polluted  opinions,  custome,  or  practices  of  hea* 
tfaenism,  Mahometanism,  and  heresy,  he  shall 
find  they  do  not  attain  to  this  height.  Take  the 
examples  of  damnable  memory  amongst  the  hea* 
thens.  The  proscriptions  in  Rome  of  Sylla,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Triumvirs,  what  were  they  t 
They  were  but  of  a  finite  number  of  persons,  wad 
those  not  many  that  were  exposed  anto  any  man's 
sword.  But  what  is  that  to  the  proscribing  of  a 
king,  and  all  that  shall  take  his  parti  And  what 
was  the  reward  of  a  soldier  that  amongst  them 
killed  one  of  the  proscribed  t  A  small  piece  of 
money.  But  what  is  now  the  reward  of  one  that 
shall  kill  a  kingt  The  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
custom  among  the  heathen  that  was  most  scan- 
dalized was,  that  some  times  the  priest  sacrificed 
men ;  but  yet  you  shall  not  read  of  any  prietl- 
hood  that  sacrificed  kings. 

l*he  Mahometans  make  it  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gion to  propagate  their  sect  by  the  sword ;  but 
yet  still  by  honourable  wars,  never  by  villanies 
and  secret  murders.  Nay,  I  find  that  the  Saracen 
prince,  of  whom  the  name  of  the  assassins  it 
derived,  which  had  divers  votaries  at  command- 
ment, which  he  sent  and  employed  to  the  killing 
of  divers  princes  in  the  east,  by  one  of  whon 
Amurath  the  First  was  slain,  and  Edward  the  First 
of  England  was  wounded,  was  put  down  and  rooted 
out  by  common  consent  of  the  Bfahometan  prinere. 

The  Anabaptists,  it  is  tme,  come  nearest.  For 
they  profess  the  pulling  down  of  magistrates :  and 
they  can  chant  the  psalm,  «*  To  bind  their  kings 
in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fbUera  of  iron.** 
This  is  the  glory  of  the  saints,  much  like  the 
temporal  authority  that  the  pope  ehdlengeth  over 
princes.    But  this  is  the  dififersnoev  thai  that  is 
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ttlbiioiM  tnd  fkimtEeal  fiirf,  and  diis  is  a  sad  and 
stlaiiiii  mitehlef:  he «« imagineth  miaehief  aa  a 
Imt  ;**  a  law-like  miaehief. 

Aa  fat  the  defence  which  they  do  make,  it  doth 
gggiarate  the  ain,  and  tarneth  it  from  a  cnielty 
towaida  man  to  a  blaaphemy  towarda  God.  For 
to  aay  thai  all  thia  ia  «•  in  ordine  ad  apiiitoale,'* 
and  to  a  good  end,  and  for  the  aalTation  of  aoula; 
It  ia  dinedy  to  make  God  author  of  CTil,  and  to 
4iaw  him  in  the  likeoeaa  of  the  prince  of  darkneaa ; 
tad  to  aay  with  thoae  Aat  Saint  Paol  apeaketh 
o(  M  Let  118  do  eyil  that  good  may  come  thereof;" 
aTwhom  ihe  apoatle  auth  defiaitiTely,  •«that 
tMr  damnation  ia  joat.** 

For  the  deatroying  of  gofemment  nniTeraally, 
it  ia  moat  erident,  that  it  ia  not  the  eaaeof  Protea- 
tant  prineea  only,  but  of  Catholie  prineea  like- 
wlae  9  aa  the  king  hath  excellently  aet  forth.  Nay, 
It  ia  not  the  eaas  of  prineea  only,  bat  of  all  aob- 
Jeett  and  prtTaterperaona.  For,  teaching  princes, 
lat  hiatory  be  peniaed,  what  hath  been  the  canaea 
itf  ezeommnnication;  and,  namely,  thia  tamonrof 
ll,  the  deposing  of  kings ;  it  hath  not  been  for 
kareay  and  sehism  alone,  bat  for  collation  and  in- 
vaatitarea  of  biahopriea  and  beneficea,  intruding 
«pOB  eccleataatical  poaaeaaiona,  Tiolating  of  any 
•eeleaiaatical  peraon  or  liberty.  Nay,  generally 
tfMy  maintain  it,  that  it  may  be  for  ady  sin :  so 
timt  the  diflbrsnee  wherein  their  doctors  Tary, 
tiMt  aome  hold  that  the  pope  hath  hia  temporal 
yowar  immediately,  and  othera  bat «« in  ordine  ad 
qmtaale,*^  ia  bat  a  ddusion  and  an  abaae.    For 


all  cometh  to  one.  What  is  there  that  may  n6t 
be  made  spiiitoal  by  consequence:  eapeeiidly 
when  he  that  giveth  the  sentence  may  make  the 
easel  and  accordingly  hath  the  miaeiable  ex- 
perience followed.  For  this  murdering  of  kings 
hath  been  pat  in  practice,  aa  wdl  againat-  Papist 
kings  aa  Protestant:  aave  that  it  hath  pleased 
Crod  so  to  guide  it  by  his  admirable  prdvid^Dde, 
aa  the  attempts  upon  Papist  prineea  haYe  been 
executed,  and  die  attempta  open  Protestant 
prineea  haTe  failed,  except  that  of  the  PriniM  <if 
Orange :  and  not  that  neither,  until  saeh  tMe  aa 
he  had  joined  too  iaat  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  the  Papists.  As  for  subjects,  I  see  not,  nor 
erer  could  discern,  but  that,  by  infallible  cdnae^ 
quence,  it  is  the  case  of  all  subjects  and  people, 
aa  well  aa  of  kings ;  for  it  ia  all  one  reason,  that 
a  biahop,  upon  an  excommunication  of  a  private 
man,  may  give  hia  lands  and  goods  in  apoil,  or 
cause  him  to  be  slaughtered,  as  for  the  pc)pe  to 
do  it  towarda  a  king;  and  for  a  bishop  to  ab^ve 
the  son  from  duty  to  the  father,  aa  for  the  pope  to 
absolye  the  subject  from  his  allegiance  to  hia 
king.  And  thia  is  not  my  inference,  but  the 
very  affirmative  of  Pope  Urban  the  Second,  who, 
in  a  brief  to  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Luoa,  hath  theae 
very  worda,  which  Cardinal  Baroniua  reciteth  in 
his  Annds,  <«Non  illoe  homicidas  arbitramur, 
qui  adversus  excommunicatos  xelo  Catholics 
matris  ardentea  coram  quoslibet  tracidare  conti- 
gerit,'*  speaking  generally  of  all  excommuniea- 
tiona. 
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Totf  hare  heard  ihe  indictment  against  this 
My  well  opened ;  and  likewise  the  pdnt  in  law, 
that  might  make  aomedoabt,  deelaied  and  aolved ; 
wherein  eertainly  the  policy  of  the  law  of  Bng- 
land  ia  much  to  be  eateemed,  which  reqaireth  and 
itapeeisth  form  in  the  indietmem,  and  aiibstance 
lathe  proofl 

Tliis  scruple,  it  may  be,  hath  moted  thia  lady 


to  plead  not  gtilty,  though  for  the  prodf  I  ah^l 
not  need  moeh  more  than  her  own  oouffwfiso. 
which  she  hatfi  formerly  made,  free  and  Tokrt' 
tary,  and  therein  gi?en  glory  to  God  and  Joitiaa. 

♦  She  plmdctf  faffijrfMi  wMeh  oecaflM  tiM  mttonMg^iMM- 
nl  spoke  ■  ebarge  BouMwIiat  dHferent  from  this. 

tTbMBM  Bftiwo,  VIMOM  miMatra,  Utid  V^miUmh' 
lor. 
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And  certainly  confession,  as  it  is  the  strongest 
foundation  of  Justice,  so  it  is  a  kind  of  corner- 
stone, whereupon  justice  and  mercy  may  meet 

The  proofs,  which  I  shall  read  in  the  end  for 
the  ground  of  your  Terdict  and  sentence,  will  be 
Tery  short;  and  as  much  as  may  senre  to  satisfy 
your  honours  and  consciences  for  the  conviction 
of  this  lady,  without  wasting  of  time  in  a  case 
clear  and  confessed;  or  ripping  up  grailtiness 
against  one,  that  hath  prostrated  herself  by  con- 
fession;  or  preventing  or  deflowering  too  much 
of  the  evidence.  And,  therefore,  the  occasion 
itself  doth  admonish  me  to  spend  this  day  rather 
in  declaration  than  in  evidence,  giving  God  and 
the  king  the  honour,  and  your  lordships  and  the 
hearers  the  contentment,  to  set  before  you  the 
proceeding  of  this  excellent  work  of  the  king^s 
justice,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  so 
to  conclude  with  the  reading  the  confessions  and 
proofs. 

My  lords,  this  is  now  the  second  time*  within 
the  space  of  thirteen  years  reign  of  our  happy 
sovereign,  that  this  high  tribunal-seat  of  justice, 
ordained  for  the  trial  by  peers,  hath  been  opened 
and  erected ;  and  that,  with  a  rare  event,  supplied 
and  exercised  by  one  and  the  same  person,  which 
is  a  great  honour  to  you,  my  lord  steward. 

In  all  this  mean  time  the  king  hath  reigned  in 
his  white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  drop  of 
blood  of  any  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdom. 
Nay,  such  have  been  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  as 
<;ven  those  noblemen's  bloods,  against  whom  the 
proceeding  was  at  Winchester,  Cobham  and 
Grey,  were  attainted  and  corrupted,  but  not  spilt 
or  taken  away;  but  that  they  remained  raUier 
spectacles  of  justice  in  their  continual  imprison- 
ment, than  monuments  of  justice  in  the  memory 
of  their  suffering. 

It  is  true,  that  the  objects  of  his  justice  then 
and  now  were  very  differing.  For  then,  it  was 
the  revenge  of  an  oflence  against  his  own  person 
and  crown,  and  upon  persons  that  were  malcon- 
tents, and  contraries  to  the  state  and  government. 
But  now,  it  is  the  revenge  of  the  blood  and  death 
of  a  particular  subject,  and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner. 
It  is  upon  persons  that  were  highly  in  his  favour ; 
whereby  his  majesty,  to  his  great  honour,  hath 
showed  to  the  world,  as  if  it  were  written  in  a  sun- 
beam, that  he  is  truly  the  lieutenant  of  Him  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  that  his  aflec- 
tions  royal  are  above  his  affections  private ;  that 
his  favours  and  nearness  about  him  are  not  like 
popish  sanctuaries  to  privilege  malefactors :  and 
that  his  being  the  best  master  of  the  world  doth 
not  let  him  from  being  the  best  king  of  the  world. 
His  people,  on  the  other  side,  may  say  to  them- 
selves, •«  I  will  lie  down  in  peace ;  for  God  and 
the  king  and  the  law  protect  me  against  great  and 
small.'*  It  may  be  a  discipline  also  to  great  men, 

*  Tbt  flnt  tliM  WM  on  Um  trklaortiM  Lardi  GoMmid  and 
O-fv  Ib  November,  1008. 


especially  such  as  aie  swoln  in  fortunes  fi^xn  tmall 
beginnings,  that  the  king  is  as  well  able  to  level 
mountains,  as  to  fill  valleys,  if  toeli  be  their 
desert. 

But  to  come  to  the  present  case;  the  gietl 
frame  of  justice,  my  lords,  in  this  presenl  actios, 
hath  a  vault,  and  it  hath  a  stage :  a  vault,  where- 
in these  works  of  darkness  were  contrived ;  and  i 
stage  with  steps,  by  which  they  were  brought  to 
light  And,  therefore,  I  will  bring  this  work 
of  justice  to  the  period  of  this  day ;  and  then  fo 
on  with  this  day's  work. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  moidered  by  poison 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1613,  11  Reg.  This 
foul  and  cruel  murder  did,  for  a  time,  cry  seeratly 
in  the  ears  of  God;  but  God  gave  do  answer  to  it, 
otherwise  than  by  that  voice,  which  sometimes  he 
useth,  which  is  «<  vox  populi,*'  the  speech  of  the 
people.  For  there  went  then  a  marmar,  that 
Overbury  was  poisoned  :  and  yet  this  same  sob> 
miss  and  soft  voice  of  God,  the  speech  of  the 
vulgar  people,  was  not  without  a  coanter-tenor,  or 
counter-blast  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  common 
author  both  of  murder  and  slander:  for  it  was 
given  out,  that  Overbury  was  dead  of  a  foul  disease ; 
and  his  body,  which  they  had  made  a  *«  corpus 
Judaicnm'*  with  their  poisons,  so  as  it  had  ne 
whole  part,  must  be  said  to  be  leprosed  with  vice, 
and  so  his  name  poisoned  as  well  as  his  body. 
For  as  to  dissoluteness,  I  never  heard  the  gentle- 
man noted  with  it:  his  faults  were  insoleney 
and  turbulency,  and  the  like  of  that  kind :  the 
other  part  of  the  soul,  not  the  voluptuous. 

Mean  time,  there  was  some  industry  used,  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those 
that  were  the  revengers  of  blood ;  the  father  and 
the  brother  of  the  murdered.  And  in  these  terms 
things  stood  by  the  space  almost  of  two  years, 
during  which  time  God  so  blinded  the  two  great 
procurers,  and  dazzled  them  with  their  own  great* 
ness,  and  did  bind  and  nail  fast  the  actors  and 
instruments  with  security  upon  their  protection, 
as  neither  the  one  looked  about  them,  nor  the 
other  stirred  or  fled,  nor  were  conveyed  away: 
but  remaineth  here  still,  as  under  a  privy  arrest 
of  God's  judgments;  insomuch  as  Franklin, 
that  should  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave 
with  good  store  of  money,  was,  by  God's  pro* 
vidence,  and  the  accident  of  a  marriage  of  hiSf 
diverted  and  stayed. 

But  about  the  beginning  of  the  progress  last 
summer,  God's  judgments  began  to  oome  out  oC 
their  depths  :  and  as  the  revealing  of  murders  is 
eommonly  such,  as  i  man  may  say,  «*a  Domino 
hoc  factum  est;"  it  is  God's  work,  and  it  is  : 
vellous  in  our  eyes :  so  in  this  particular,  it  is  i 
admirable ;  for  it  came  forth  by  a  eomplimoit  and 
matter  of  courtesy. 

My  Lord  of  Shrewsbory*,  that  is  now  with 

•  Oilbeit,  Eari  of  Sbrewtb«r7,KBiflit  oT  the  Ositar,  wto 
4M  Mar  8,  lilt. 
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Oodt  Teeommeiided  to  a  eounaellor  of  state,  of 
eapeeial  tniat  by  his  place,  the  late  Lieatenant 
Helwiase,*  only  for  acquaintance  as  an  honest, 
worthy  gentleman;  and  desired  him  to  know  him, 
i  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  That  counsellor 
him  einlly,  that  my  lord  did  him  a 
liiToar;  and  that  he  should  embrace  it  willingly; 
bat  he  must  let  his  lordship  know,  that  there  did 
lie  a  heavy  imputation  upon  that  gentleman, 
Helwisse;  for  Uiat  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  his 
prisoner,  was  thought  to  have  come  to  a  violent 
mod  untimely  death.  When  this  speech  was  re- 
ported back  by  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury  to  Hel- 
wisse, *^  pereulit  illioo  animum,^  he  was  stricken 
with  it ;  and  being  a  politic  man,  and  of  likelihood 
doubting  that  the  matter  would  break  forth  at  one 
time  or  other,  and  that  others  might  have  the  start 
of  him,  and  thinking  to  make  his  own  case  by 
his  own  tale,  resolved  with  himself,  upon  this 
oeoasion,  to  discover  to  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury 
and  that  counsellor,  that  there  was  an  attempt, 
whereto  he  was  privy,  to  have  poisoned  Overbury 
by  the  hands  of  his  under-keeper,  Weston;  but 
that  he  checked  it,  and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded  it, 
and  related  so  much  to  him  indeed :  but  then  he 
left  it  thus,  that  it  was  but  an  attempt,  or  untimely 
birth,  never  executed ;  and  as  if  his  own  fault  had 
been  no  more,  but  that  he  was  honest  in  forbidding, 
bat  fearful  of  revealing  and  impeaching  or  accus- 
ing great  persons;  and  so  with  this  fine  point 
thought  to  save  himself. 

But  that  gpreat  counsellor  of  state  wisely  consi- 
dering, that  by  the  lieutenant*s  own  tale  it  could 
not  be  simply  a  permission  or  weakness ;  for  that 
Weston  was  never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant, 
notwithstanding  that  attempt;  and  coupling  the 
sequel  by  the  beginning,  thought  it  matter  fit  to 
be  brought  before  his  majesty,  by  whose  appoint- 
Bient  Helwisse  set  down  the  like  declaration  in 
writing. 

Upon  this  ground,  the  king  playeth  Solomon^s 
part,  «*  Gloria  Dei  eelare  rem :  et  gloria  regis  in- 
▼estigare  rem  f*  and  sets  down  certain  papers  of 
his  own  hand,  which  1  might  term  to  be  ••  claves 
Justitis,''  keys  of  justice;  and  may  serve  for  a 
precedent  both  for  princes  to  imitate,  and  for  a 
direction  for  judges  to  follow :  and  his  majesty 
carried  the  balance  with  a  constant  and  steady 
band,  evenly  and  without  prejudice,  whether  it 

*  sir  GerrtM  Helwhw,  appointed  Lieatenant  of  the  Tower, 
apon  the  ramorai  of  Sir  William  Waade  on  the  6ch  of  May, 
Mll^[**ReliqalaWottonlan«,"  p.41S,  Sd  edit.  1071]  Mr. 
Ctaaiberlain,  in  a  N8.  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Otrleton,  dated 
St  London,  May  IS,  161S,  epeake  of  Sir  Gerraee'i  promotion  in 
tkane  terma.  **  One  Sir  Genraee  HelwMie,  of  Lincolnehlre, 
■onwwliit  an  anknown  man,  le  pat  into  the  place  [of  Sir  W. 
Waade'f]  by  the  flivoar  of  the  lord  chamberlain  [Earl  of  So- 
■itiil]  and  hialady.  The  gentleman  it  of  too  mild  and  gen- 
Us  a  dlipoaitloa  fbr  ench  an  oflce.  He  it  my  old  fHend  and 
mnalntance  in  France,  and  lately  renewed  In  town,  where 
ha  hath  Ihred  paet  a  yaar,  nor  followed  the  coart  awny  a  day." 
Wr  Henry  Wotton,  In  a  latter  of  the  14th  of  May,  I6IS,  [*«  nbl 
'  p,  SIJ  eaya,  that  Sir  Garrate  had  beta  belbrt  onf  of 


were  a  true  accusation  of  the  one  part,  or  a  practice 
and  factious  device  of  the  other :  which  writing, 
because  I  am  not  able  to  express  according  to  the 
worth  thereof,  I  will  desire  your  lordship  anon  to 
hear  read. 

This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid 
by  his  majesty's  own  hand,  it  was  referred  unto 
some  counsellors  to  examine  farther,  who  gained 
some  degrees  of  light  from  Weston,  but  yet  left  it 
imperfect 

After  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
chief  justice  of  the  King*s  Bench,  as  a  person 
best  practised  in  legal  examinations,  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  indefatigable  pains  in  it,  without 
intermission,  having,  as  I  have  heard  him  say, 
taken  at  least  three  hundred  examinations  in  this 
business. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer. 
I  need  not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true,  that  my  lord 
chief  justice,  in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the 
light,  finding  that  the  matter  touched  upon  these 
gpreat  persons,  very  discreetly  became  suitor  to 
the  king  to  have  greater  persons  than  his  own 
rank  joined  with  him.  \V hereupon,  your  lord- 
ship, my  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  to 
whom  the  king  commonly  resorteth  **  in  arduis,** 
and  my  lord  steward  of  the  king's  house,  and  my 
Lord  Zonch,  were  joined  with  him. 

Neither  wanted  there,  this  while,  practice  to 
suppress  testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weaken 
the  king's  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and 
the  like.  Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn 
act  of  justice,  which  was  the  arraignment  of  Wes- 
ton, he  had  his  lesson  to  stand  mute ;  which  had 
arrested  the  wheel  of  justice.  But  this  dumb 
devil,  by  the  means  of  some  discreet  divines,  and 
the  potent  charm  of  justice,  together,  was  cast  out. 
Neither  did  this  poisonous  adder  stop  his  ear  to 
those  charms,  but  relented,  and  yielded  to  his 
trial. 

Then  follow  the  proceedings  of  justice  against 
the  other  oflenders,  Turner,  Helwisse,  Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  but  the  organs  and  instru- 
ments of  this  fact,  the  actors,  and  not  the  authors, 
justice  could  not  have  been  crowned  without  this 
last  act  against  these  great  persons.  Else  Wes- 
ton's censure  or  prediction  might  have  been  veri- 
fied, when  he  said,  he  hoped  the  small  flies 
should  not  be  caught  and  the  great  escape. 
Wherein  the  king  being  in  great  straits,  between 
the  defacing  of  his  honour  and  of  his  creature, 
hath,  according  as  he  useth  to  do,  chosen  the 
better  part,  reserving  always  mercy  to  himself. 

The  time  also  of  this  justice  hath  had  its  true 
motions.  The  time  until  this  lady's  deliverance 
was  due  unto  honour,  Christianity,  and  humanity, 
in  respect  of  her  great  belly.  The  time  since 
was  due  to  another  kind  of  deliverance  too; 
which  was,  that  some  causes  of  estate,  that  were 
in  the  womb,  might  likewise  be  brought  forth,  not 
for  matter  of  justice,  but  for  reason  of  stale,  Lik^ 
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wise  tins  last  pioeraatiDatioD  of  days  had  Ihe  like 
weighty  grounds  and  causes*  And  this  is  the  true 
aad  brief  reprosentatioa  of  this  extreB»e  work  of 
the  king's  Jaslice, 

Now,  for  the  eyidence  against  this  lady*  I  am 
sorry  I  most  rip  it  ap.  I  shall  irst  show  yon  the 
punreyaoce  or  provisions  of  the  poisons;  that 
they  were  seren  in  number  brought  to  this  lady, 
and  by  her  biUetted  and  Iftid  up  till  they  might 
be  used:  and  this  done  with  an  oath  or  ¥ow 
of  seoreoy,  which  is  like  the  Egyptian  darkness, 
a  gross  and  palpabl?  darkness,  that  may  be  felt. 

Seoondly,  I  shall  show  you  the  exhibiting  and 
sorting  of  the  same  nuinber  or  ToUey  of  poisons : 
white  arsenio  was  fit  for  salt,  beoause  it  is  of  like 
body  and  colour.  The  poison  of  great  spiders,  and 
of  the  Tenonious  fly  cantharides,  was  fit  f<»r  pigs* 
sauce  or  partridge  sanoe,  beoause  it  resembled  pep- 
per. As  for  mercury-water,  and  other  poisons, 
they  might  be  fit  for  tarts,  which  is  a  kind  of  hotch- 
pot, wherein  no  one  colour  is  so  proper :  and  some 
of  these  were  dellyered  by  the  bands  of  this  lady* 
and  some  by  her  direction. 

Thirdly,  X  shall  proTS  aqdobserrs  unto  you  the 
cautions  of  these  poisons ;  ^at  they  might  not  be 
too  awift,  lest  the  world  should  startle  at  it  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  despatch :  but  they  muat  abide 


long  in  the  body,  and  work  by  dsgsssp;  tod  fa$ 
this  purpose  there  must  be  esiMyp  of  th#i|i  npoM 
poor  beasts,  Im^ 

And,  lastly,  I  shall  show  yon  the  lewaids  of  AJa 
impoisonmenty  fir^t  demanded  by  Wsslon,  aad 
denied,  because  the  deed  was  not  done ;  bntafiw 
the  deed  done  and  perpetrated,  thatOrerboij  was 
dead,  then  parformisd  aad  paid  to  tha  value  of 
180/. 

And  so,  without  iaither  aggraTalkm  of  that, 
which  in  itself  bears  its  own  tragedy,  I  will 
conclude  with  the  ooniessions  of  this  lady  hersali^ 
whioh  is  the  strongest  support  of  Juatioa ;  aad  yet 
is  the  footstool  of  mercy.  For,  aa  the  Seriptoss 
saya,  •<  Meroy  and  truth  haTs  kissed  each  other;** 
then  is  no  meeting  or  greeting  of  merey,  till  thwa 
be  a  oonieasion,  or  trial  of  truth*  For 
read, 

Franklin,  November  16, 

Fnnklin,  NoTember  17, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  1, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  S 

Will.  Weston,  October  3, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  3, 

Helwisse,  October  S, 

The  Countess's  letter,  without  data. 

The  Countess's  confession,  Jannaiy  8i» 


THE 

CHARGE,  BY  WAY  OF  EVIDENCE, 

BY 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

mm  HAJwrr't  ATnmrsr-eassBAL, 
BEFORE  THE  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD,  AND  THE  PEERS  ;• 


FRANCES,    COUNTESS    OF     SOMERSET, 

OONCBENINO  THE  FOISONINO  OP  SIE  TBOHUM  OVSBBiniT. 


IT  lUT  PLKASS  TOUB  ORACK,  MT  LOSD  BIOH  STEWARP  OF  BKOLAirD,  AHU  TOU,  |CT  LOanfl,  TBS  PmS: 


I  4M  Tory  glad  to  hear  this  unfortunate  lady 
doth  tike  this  course,  to  confess  fully  and  freely, 
and  thereby  to  give  glory  to  God  and  to  Justice. 
It  is,  aa  I  may  term  it,  the  nobleness  of  aa 
offender  to  eoniesa :  and,  thersibrs,  those 

«  TiM  Lord  OtaM«Hor  BfertoB,  Lord 
•f  IrtdfwsSM. 


persons,  upon  whom  Justice  passed  before,  eon- 
feesed  not;  she  doth.  I  know  yoiur  loidsh^ 
cannot  behold  her  without  eompaaaion:  wamj 
things  may  moTe  you,  her  youth,  her  person,  her 
sex,  her  noble  family ;  yea,  her  provocatioiis,  if  I 
should  enter  into  the  eause  itaelf,  and  Airlea  aboal 
her;  but  chiefly  her  penitenoy  and  eoafcari<m. 
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Baft  Juttioe  is  the  work  of  this  day;  the  meicy- 
•Ml  was  in  the  inner  part  of  the  temple;  the 
thione  is  pahlic  Bat,  since  this  lady  hath,  by 
kar  ooniession,  prerented  my  endence,  and  your 
Terdict,  and  that  this  day*a  labour  is  eased ;  there 
nsleth,  in  the  legal  proceeding,  but  for  me  to 
pmy  that  her  confession  may  be  recorded,  and 
JadgoMnt  thereupon. 

Bat,  because  your  lordships  the  peers  are  met, 
and  that  this  day  and  to-morrow  are  the  days 
thnt  crown  all  the  former  justice;  and  that  in 
these  great  cases  it  hath  been  ever  the  manner  to 
respect  honour  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the 
onlinary  parts  and  forms  of  justice;  the  occasion 
itself  sdmonisheth  me  to  give  yonr  lordships  and 
the  hearers  this  contentment,  as  to  make  declara- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  this  excellent  work  of 
the  king's  justice,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

It  may  please  your  grace,  my  Lord  High  Steward 
of  England :  this  is  now  the  second  time,  within 
the  space  of  thirteen  years*  reign  of  our  happy 
•orereign,  that  this  high  tribunal-seat,  ordained 
Ibr  the  trial  of  peers,  hath  been  opened  and 
Oiected,  and  that  with  a  rare  event,  supplied  and 
floeicised  by  one  and  the  same  person,  which  is  a 
great  honour  unto  you,  my  lord  steward. 

In  all  this  mean  time  the  king  hath  reigned  in 
Ims  white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  one  drop 
of  the  blood  of  any  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdom. 
Nay,  sach  have  been  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  as 
even  thoee  noblemen's  bloods,  against  whom  the 
proceeding  was  at  Wincheeter,  Cobham  and 
Giey,  were  attainted  and  corrupted,  but  not  spilt 
or  taken  away;  but  that  they  remained  rather 
apectacles  of  justice  in  their  continual  imprison- 
ment, than  monuments  of  justice  in  the  memoiy 
of  their  suffering. 

It  is  true  that  the  objects  of  his  justice  then,  and 
now,  were  very  differing:  for  then  it  was  the 
vsvenge  of  an  offence  against  his  own  person  and 
eiown,  and  upon  peraons  that  were  malcontents, 
and  contraries  to  the  state  and  government ;  but 
now  it  is  the  reTonge  of  the  blood  and  death  of  a 
particalar  subject,  and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner:  it  is 
apon  persons  that  were  highly  in  his  favour; 
whereby  his  majesty,  to  his  great  honour,  hath 
•bowed  to  the  world,  as  if  it  were  written  in  a 
Muheam,  that  he  ia  truly  the  lieutenant  of  Him 
with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  that 
his  affections  royal  are  above  his  affections  pri- 
fUet  that  his  fovours  and  neameas  about  him 
Mt  not  like  popiah  sanctuaries,  to  privilege  male- 
ImCois;  and  that  his  being  the  best  master  in  the 
worid,  doth  not  let  him  from  being  the  best  king 
m  the  world.  His  people,  on  the  other  side,  may 
mj  to  themselves,  I  will  lie  down  in  peace,  for 
God,  the  king,  and  the  law,  protect  me  against 
gnat  and  amalL  It  may  be  a  discipline  also  to 
gnat  men,  espeeially  such  as  are  swoln  in  their 
feftUMS  from  small  beginninga,  that  the  king  is 


as  well  able  tp  level  mountains,  as  to  fill  vallejs, 
if  such  be  their  desert. 

But  to  come  to  the  present  case:  The  great 
frame  of  justice,  my  lords,  in  this  present  action, 
hath  a  vault,  and  hath  a  stage;  a  vault,  wherein 
these  works  of  darkless  were  contrived ;  and  a 
stage,  with  steps,  by  which  it  was  brought  to 
lighu 

For  the  former  of  these,  I  will  not  lead  your 
lordships  into  it,  because  I  will  engrieve  nothing 
against  a  penitent ;  neither  will  1  open  any  thing 
against  him  that  is  absent.  The  one  I  will  give 
to  the  lavM  of  humanity,  and  the  other  to  the 
laws  of  justice:  for  I  shall  always  serve  my  mas- 
ter with  a  good  and  sincere  conscience,  and,  I 
know,  that  he  accepteth  best.  Therefore,  1  will 
reserve  that  till  to-morrow,  and  hold  myself  to 
that  which  I  called  the  stage  or  theatre,  w  here- 
unto indeed  it  may  be  fitly  compared:  for  that 
things  were  first  contained  within  the  invisible 
judgments  of  God,  as  within  a  curtain,  and  alYer 
came  forth,  and  were  acted  most  worthily  by  the 
king,  and  right  well  by  his  ministers. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  waa  murdered  by  poison, 
September  15, 1613.  This  foul  and  cruel  murder 
did  for  a  time  cry  secretly  in  the  ears  of  God ;  but 
God  gave  no  answer  to  it,  otherwise  than  by  that 
voice,  which  sometimes  he  useth,  which  is  ••  vox 
populi,"  the  speech  of  the  people :  for  there  went 
then  a  murmur  that  Overbury  waa  poisoned ;  and 
yet  the  same  submiss  and  low  voice  of  God,  the 
speech  of  the  vulgar  people,  was  not  without  a 
counter-tenor  or  counter-blast  of  the  devil,  who  is 
the  common  author  both  of  murder  and  slander ; 
for  it  was  given  out  that  Overbury  was  dead  of  a 
foul  disease ;  and  his  body,  which  they  had  made 
•«  corpus  Judaicum"  with  their  poisons,  so  as  it 
had  no  whole  part,  must  be  said  to  be  leprosed 
with  vice,  and  so  his  name  poisoned  as  well  as 
his  body.  For  as  to  dissoluteness,  I  have  not 
heard  the  gentleman  noted  with  it;  his  fsults 
were  of  insolency,  turbulency,  and  the  like  of  that 
kind. 

Mean  time  there  was  some  industry  used,  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those 
that  were  the  revengers  of  the  blood,  the  father 
and  the  brother  of  the  murdered.  And  in  these 
terms  things  stood  by  the  space  of  two  years, 
during  which  time,  God  did  so  blind  the  two 
great  procurera,  and  daaale  them  with  their  great- 
ness; and  blind,  and  nail  fast  the  actora  and 
instruments  with  security  upon  their  protection, 
as  neither  the  one  looked  about  them,  nor  the 
other  stirred  or  fled,  or  were  conveyed  away,  but 
remained  here  still,  as  under  a  privy  arrest  of 
God's  judgments;  insomuch  as  Franklin,  that 
should  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave  with 
good  store  of  money,  was,  by  God'fe  providence, 
and  the  accident  of  a  marriage  of  his,  diverted 
and  stayed. 
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Bat  about  the  beginning  of  the^^progress  the 
last  summer,  God^s  judgments  began  to  come  out 
of  their  depths.  And,  as  the  revealing  of  murder 
is  commonly  such  as  a  man  said,  **  a  Domino  hoc 
factum  est;  it  is  God's  work,  and  it  is  marrellous 
in  our  eyes :"  so  in  this  particular  it  was  most 
admirable;  for  it  came  forth  first  by  a  compli- 
ment, a  matter  of  courtesy.  My  Lord  of  Shrews- 
bury, that  is  now  with  God,  recommended  to  a 
counsellor  of  state,  of  special  trust  by  his  place, 
the  late  lieutenant  Helwisse,*^  only  for  acquaint- 
ance, as  an  honest  and  worthy  gentleman,  and 
desired  him  to  know  him,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  him.  That  counsellor  answered  him  civilly, 
that  my  lord  did  him  a  favour,  and  that  he  should 
embrace  it  willingly ;  but  he  must  let  his  lordship 
know,  that  there  did  lie  a  heavy  imputation  upon 
that  gentleman,  Helwisse ;  for  that  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  his  prisoner,  was  thought  to  have  come 
to  a  violent  and  an  untimely  death.  When  this 
speech  was  reported  back  by  my  Lord  of  Shrews- 
bury to  Helwisse,  •«  percussit  illico  animum,**  he 
was  strucken  with  it:  and  being  a  politic  man, 
and  of  likelihood  doubting  that  the  matter  would 
break  forth  at  one  time  or  other,  and  that  others 
might  have  the  start  of  him,  and  thinking  to 
make  his  own  case  by  his  own  tale,  resolved  with 
himself  upon  this  occasion  to  discover  unto  my 
Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  and  that  counsellor,  that 
there  was  an  attempt,  whereunto  he  was  privy,  to 
have  poisoned  Overbury  by  the  hands  of  his 
under-keeper,  Weston;  but  that  he  checked  it, 
and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded  it  But  then  he  left 
it  thus,  that  it  was  but  as  an  attempt,  or  an 
untimely  birth,  never  executed;  and,  as  if  his 
own  fault  had  been  no  more,  but  that  he  was 
honest  in  forbidding,  but  fearful  of  revealing  and 
impeaching,  or  accusing  great  persons:  and  so 
with  this  fine  point  thought  to  save  himself. 

But  that  counsellor  of  estate,  wisely  consider- 
ing that,  by  the  lieutenant's  own  tale,  it  could  not 
be  simply  a  permission  or  weakness:  for  that 
Weston  was  never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant^ 
notwithstanding  that  attempt;  and  coupling  the 
sequel  by  the  beginning,  thought  it  matter  fit  to 
be  brought  before  his  majesty,  by  whose  ap- 
pointment Helwisse  set  down  the  like  declaration 
in  writing. 

Upon  this  ground  the  king  playeth  Solomon's 
part,  ••Gloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria  Regis 
mvestigare  rem,"  and  sets  down  certain  papers 
of  his  own  hand,  which  I  might  term  to  be 
M  claves  JQstitis,"  keys  of  justice ;  and  may  serve 
both  for  a  precedent  for  princes  to  imitate,  and  for 
a  direction  for  judges  to  follow.  And  his  ma- 
)esty  carried  the  balance  with  a  constant  and 
steady   hand,   evenly,  and   without   prejudice, 

•  Oil.Ml  III  Sir  H.  Wotton't  R«liq.  p.  41S,  RItIi.  In  Sir  A. 
Wclden'B  Court  of  King  James,  p.  107,  Elwaies.  In  Aulle. 
Coquln.  p.  141,  Ellowilet.  In  Sir  W.  Dufdale't  Baron,  of 
Sofluid,  torn  a  p.  415,  Elwt jrec.     la  Baker,  p.  434,  Yelvit. 


whether  it  were  a  true  aeeusatioii  of  the  one  ptrt^ 
or  a  practice  and  factious  scandal  of  the  odMr: 
which  writing,  because  I  am  not  able  to  exprsii 
according  to  the  worth  thereof,  I  will  desire  jour 
lordships  anon  to  hear  read. 

This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid 
by  his  majesty's  own  hand,  it  was  referred  «oto 
some  counsellors  to  examine  further;  who  gained 
some  degrees  of  light  from  Weston,  bot  yet  left 
it  imperfect. 

After  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  as  a  person  best  piie> 
tised  in  legal  examinations;  who  took  a  great 
deal  of  indefatigable  pains  in  it  without  intermis- 
sion,  having,  as  I  have  beard  him  say,  taken  at 
least  three  hundred  examinations  in  this  bnsi* 
ness. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer;  I 
need  not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true  that  my  lord 
chief  justice,  in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the 
light,  finding  the  matter  touched  upon  these  great 
persons,  very  discreetly  became  suitor  to  the 
king,  to  have  greater  persons  than  his  own  rank 
joined  with  him ;  whereupon  your  lordshipa,  my 
Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  my  Lord  Steward 
of  the  King's  House,  and  my  Lord  Zouehy  wen 
joined  with  him. 

Neither  wanted  there,  this  while,  praetiee  to 
suppress  testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weaken 
the  king's  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and 
the  like.  Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn 
act  of  justice,  which  was  the  arraignment  of 
Weston,  he  had  his  lesson  to  stand  mote,  which 
had  arrested  the  whole  wheel  of  justice,  but  this 
dumb  devil,  by  the  means  of  some  discreet  divines, 
and  the  potent  charm  of  justice  together,  was  east 
out ;  neither  did  this  poisonous  adder  stop  his  ear 
to  these  charms,  but  relented,  and  yielded  to  bis 
trial. 

Then  followed  the  other  proceedings  of  jnsties 
against  the  other  oflfenders,  Turner,  Helwisse, 
Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  but  the  organs  and  instrt- 
ments  of  this  fact,  the  actors,  and  not  the  authors, 
justice  could  not  have  been  crowned  without  this 
last  act  against  these  gpreat  persons ;  else  Wes- 
ton's censure  or  prediction  might  have  been 
verified,  when  he  said,  he  hoped  the  small  ffies 
should  not  be  caught,  and  the  greater  eseape. 
Wherein  the  king,  being  in  great  straits  be- 
tween the  defacing  of  his  honour,  and  of  his 
creature,  hath,  according  as  he  used  to  i»$ 
chosen  the  better  part,  reserving  always  mmtf 
to  himself. 

llie  time  also  of  justice  hath  had  its  tms  M»> 
tions.  The  time  until  this  lady's  deliwranes  ww 
due  unto  honour,  Christianity,  and  hamsBitj«  is 
respect  of  her  great  belly.  The  time  stiies  ww 
due  to  another  kind  of  deliveranee  too;  whieli 
was,  that  some  causes  of  estate  which  wsre  is 
the  womb  might  likewise  be  brought  foctl^  Ml 
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of  Jiwtfoe,  bat  for  reason  of  state. 
LflnwiM  tfiia  last  proeraatination  of  days  had  the 
VIkm  weighty  gnrands  and  causes. 

Bat,  my  loids,  where  I  speak  of  a  stage,  I 
doubt  I  hold  yoa  upon  the  stage  too  long.  Bat, 
before  I  pray  jadgmeiit»  I  prey  year  lordships  to 
ksar  the  king's  papen  read,  that  yoa  may  see 
kow  well  the  king  was  inspired,  and  how  nobly 


he  carried  it,  that  innoeency  might  not  have  so 
much  as  aspereion. 

Frances,  Coantess  of  Somerset,  hath  been 
indicted  and  arraigned,  as  accessary  before  the 
feet,  for  the  murder  and  impoisonment  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  and  hath  pleaded  guilty,  and 
confesseth  the  indictment:  I  pray  judgment 
against  the  prisoner. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF    SIR   FRANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
BY  WAY  OP  EVIDENCE, 

BSrOBB  TBB  LOBO  HIGH  BTBWABO,  AND  THB  PBEBB, 

AGAINST  ROBERT,  EARL  OF  SOMERSET 

CONCERNING  THE  POISONING  OF  OVERBURY. 


ir  MAT  nXASl  TOUB  ORACI,  MT  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  OF  ENOLAND,  AND  TOU,  MT  LORDS,  THE  PEERS  : 


You  havo  here  before  yon  Robert,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  ooneeming  the 
proearing  and  consenting^  to  the  impoisonment  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  then  the  king*s  prisoner 
is  the  Tower  of  London,  as  an  accessary  before 

I  know  yonr  lordships  cannot  behold  this 
nobleman,  bat  yoa  must  remember  his  great 
&Toar  with  the  king,  and  the  great  place  that  he 
kalli  had  and  borne,  and  must  be  sensible  that  he 
b  yet  of  yonr  number  and  body,  a  peer  as  you 
era;  so  that  yon  cannot  cut  him  off  from  your 
body  but  with  grief;  and,  therefore,  that  you  will 
•spect  from  us,  that  give  in  the  king's  evidence, 
■OQBd  and  sufficient  matter  of  proof  to  satisfy 
yow  honours  and  consciences. 

As  for  the  manner  of  the  evidence,  the  king  our 
mMler,  who  among  his  other  virtues  exoelleth  in 
Ikat  virtoe  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  is  justice, 
Inth  given  us  in  commandment  that  we  should 
not  expatiale,  nor  make  invectives,  but  materially 
pniMe  the  evidence,  as  it  conduceth  to  the  point 
In  question;  a  matter  that,  though  we  are  glad 
•f  so  good  a  warrant,  yet,  we  should  have  done 
nf  ovfselves:  for  far  be  it  from  us,  by  any  strains 
•f  wit  or  art,  to  seek  to  play  prises,  or  to  blazon 
«nr  names  in  blood,  or  to  carry  the  day  otherwise 
ten  upon  Just  grounds.  We  shall  carry  the 
lantom  of  Justice,  which  is  the  evidence,  before 
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your  eyes  upright,  and  to  be  able  to  save  it  from 
being  put  out  with  any  winds  of  evasion  or  vain 
defences,  that  is  our  part;  and  within  that  we 
shall  contain  ourselves,  not  doubting  at  all,  but 
that  the  evidence  itself  will  carry  such  force  as  it 
shall  need  no  vantage  or  aggravation. 

My  lords,  the  course  which  I  will  hold  in  deli- 
vering that  which  I  shall  say,  for  I  love  order, 
shall  be  this : 

First,  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  tho  nature  and 
gpreatness  of  the  offence  which  is  now  to  be  tried ; 
not  to  weigh  down  my  lord  with  the  greatness  of 
it,  but,  contrariwise,  to  show  that  a  great  offence 
deserveth  a  gpreat  proof,  and  that  the  king,  how- 
ever he  might  esteem  this  gentleman  heretofore, 
as  the  signet  upon  hb  finger,  to  use  the  Scrip- 
ture phrase,  yet  in  such  case  as  this  he  was  to 
put  him  off. 

Secondly,  I  will  use  some  few  words  touching 
the  nature  of  the  proofs,  which  in  such  a  case  are 
competent. 

Thirdly,  I  will  state  the  proofs. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  I  will  produce  the  proofb, 
either  out  of  examinations  and  matters  in  writing, 
or  witnesses,  **  viva  voce.** 

For  the  offence  itself,  it  is  of  crimes,  next  unto 
high  treason,  the  greatest;  it  is  the  foulest  of 
felonies.  And,  take  this  offence  with  the  cireum- 
stances«  it  hath  three  degrees  or  stages ;  that  it  is 
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murder;  thai  it  is  murder  by  irapoieonment;  thai 
it  is  murder  committed  upon  the  kiag^s  prisoner 
in  the  Tower:  I  mi|(ht  say,  that  it  is  murder 
under  the  colour  of  friendship ;  but  this  is  a  cir* 
cumstanoe  moral;  I  leavts  thai  to  the  eyidenoe 
Itself. 

For  murder,  my  lords,  the  first  reeord  of  Justice 
that  was  in  the  world,  was  a  judgment  upon  a 
murderer,  in  the  person  of  Adam's  first-bom,  Cain ; 
and  though  it  was  not  punished  by  death,  but 
with  banishment  and  mark  of  ignominy,  in  respect 
of  the  primogeniture,  or  population  of  the  world, 
or  other  points  of  God's  secret  decree,  yet  it  was 
judged,  and  was,  as  it  is  said,  the  first  record  of 
justice.  So  it  appeareth  likewise  in  Scripture, 
that  the  murder  of  Abner  by  Joab,  though  it  were 
by  Dayid  respited  in  respect  of  great  senrices 
past,  or  reason  of  state,  yet,  it  was  not  forgotten. 
But  of  this  I  will  say  no  more.  It  was  ever 
admitted,  and  ranked  in  God's  own  tables,  that 
murder  is,  of  offences  between  man  and  man,  next 
unto  treasop  and  disobedience  unto  authority, 
which  some  dirines  have  referred  to  the  first 
table,  because  of  the  lieutenancy  of  God  in 
princes. 

For  impoisonment,  I  am  sorry  it  should  be 
heard  of  in  this  kingdom :  it  is  not  •<  nostri  generis 
nee  sanguinis :"  it  is  an  Italian  crime,  fit  for  the 
court  of  Rome,  where  that  person,  which  intoxi* 
cateth  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  his  cup  of 
poison,  is  many  times  really  and  materially 
intoxicated  and  impoisoned  himself. 

But  it  hath  three  circumstances,  which  make  it 
grievous  beyond  other  murders :  whereof  the  first 
is,  that  it  takes  away  a  man  in  full  peace,  in 
God's  and  the  king's  peace ;  be  thinketh  no  harm, 
but  is  comforting  of  nature  with  refection  and 
food;  so  that,  as  (he  Scripture  saith,  •chis  table 
is  made  a  snare." 

The  second  is,  that  it  is  easily  committed,  and 
easily  concealed ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  hardly 
prevented,  and  hardly  discovered :  for  murder  by 
violence,  princes  have  guards,  and  private  men 
have  houses,  attendants,  sad  arms:  neither  can 
such  murder  be  committed  but  <«cum  sonitn," 
and  with  some  overt  and  apparent  act  that  may 
discover  and  trace  the  offender.  But,  as  for  poi- 
son, the  cup  itself  of  princes  will  scarce  serve,  in 
regard  of  many  poisons  that  neither  disookmr  nor 
distaste. 

And  the  last  is,  beoanse  it  ooDoemeth  not  only 
the  destruction  of  the  malioed  man,  but  of  any 
other;  •^Quis  mode  tutus  eriti"  for  many  times 
the  poison  is  preparsd  for  one,  and  is  taken  by 
another:  so  that  men  die  olher  men's  deaths; 
««ooosidit  infeliz  alieno  vulnere:"  and  it  is,  as 
the  psalm  calleth  it,  ••aagitta  nocte  volans  ;'*  the 
arrow  that  flieth  by  night,  it  bath  no  aim  or  cer- 
tainty. 

Now,  for  the  third  iegree  of  this  pajtieolar 


offence,  whiefa  is,  that  it  sraa  eommhted  i 
king's  prisoner,  who  was  oni  of  his  own  i 
and  merely  in  the  king's  prolsotioii,  aadte  wham 
the  king  and  state  was  a  kind  of  MapottdeBt;  ba 
thing  that  aggravates  the faiill  flMwh.  Foi»«s^ 
tainly,  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  let  Me  isU  yim  lhia» 
that  Sir  Thomaa  Overbary  is  the  first  iMa  that 
was  murdered  in  the  Toww  ef  London,  ainee  As 
murder  of  the  two  young  princes.  Thna  mneh 
of  the  offence,  now  to  the  proof. 

For  the  nature  of  the  proofs,  your  lordships 
must  consider,  that  impoisonment  of  all  offences 
is  the  most  secret ;  so  secret,  as  that  if^  in  all 
eases  of  impoisonment,  you  should  require  testi* 
mony,  you  were  as  good  proclaim  impunity. 

Who  could  have  impeached  Livii^  by  testi- 
mony, of  the  impoisoning  figs  upon  the  tree, 
which  her  husband  was  wont  to  gather  with  his 
own  hands. 

Who  could  have  impeached  Parisatis  for  the 
poisoning  of  one  side  of  the  knife  that  she  esrved 
with,  and  keeping  the  other  side  clean ;  ao  that 
herself  did  eat  of  the  same  piece  of  meat  that  the 
lady  did  that  ahe  did  impoison  1  The  cases  sie 
infinite,  and  need  not  to  be  spolwn  of,  of  the 
secrecy  of  impoisonments ;  but  wise  triers  must 
take  upon  them,  in  these  secret  cases,  Solomon's 
spirit,  that,  where  there  could  be  no  witnesses, 
collected  the  act  by  the  affection. 

But,  yet,  we  are  not  to  come  to  one  ease;  for 
that  which  yoar  lordships  an  to  tiy,  ia  not  tbt 
act  of  impoisonment,  for  that  is  done  to  year 
hand ;  all  the  worid  by  law  is  oonclnded  la  say, 
that  Overbury  was  impoisoned  by  Weston. 

But  the  question  befbre  yon  is  of  the  pfoewn* 
ment  only,  and  of  the  abetting,  aa  the  law  tennsdi 
it,  aa  accessary  before  the  fsct:  whioh  abetHnf 
is  no  more  but  to  do  or  use  any  act  or  niasBai 
which  may  aid  or  condoee  unto  the  unpeisen- 
ment. 

So  that  it  is  not  the  buying  or  making  of  thn 
poison,  or  ths  preparing,  or  oonleeting,  or  osa»i 
mixing  of  it,  or  the  giving,  or  sending,  or  laying 
the  poison,  that  are  the  only  aeta  thai  do  amonnl 
unto  abetment  But,  if  there  be  any  other  ael  sr 
means  done  or  used  to  give  tha  opportmi^  of 
impoisonment,  or  to  fittilitsts  the  exaciition  of  iti 
or  to  stop  or  divert  any  impedimenta  thai  might 
hinder  it,  and  this  be  with  an  intention  to  accom 
pUsh  and  achieve  the  impoisonment;  M  thsaa 
are  abetments,  and  aeeessaiiss  beibin  the  &ei»  I 
will  put  you  a  fiimiliar  example.  Allow  there  hn 
a  oon^iracy  to  murder  a  man  as  he  Journeys  hy 
the  way,  and  it  be  one  man's  part  te  draw  him 
forth  to  that  journey  by  invitation,  or  by  rolov 
of  some  business;  and  another  takes  npon  him  to 
dissttsde  some  friend  of  his,  whom  he  had  a  pns> 
pose  to  take  in  his  company,  that  he  be  not  ton 
strong  to  make  his  defence;  and  ansther  hath  te 
part  to  go  along  with  himtaad  to  hold  him  hi 
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tdk  till  the  first  blow  be  given:  all  tbeee,  my 
lefliby  without  eernple,  aie  abettors  to  this  murder^ 
ihoafh  nooe  of  them  give  the  blow,  nor  assist  to 
five  the  blow. 

My  lords,  be  is  not  the  hunter  alone  that  lets 
slip  the  dog  upon  the  deer,  but  he  that  lodges  the 
4ssr»  or  rsises  him,  or  puts  him  out,  or  he  that 
■els  a  toil  thst  he  eannot  escape,  or  the  like. 

But  thia,  my  lords,  little  needeth  in  this  pre- 
sent ease,  where  there  is  such  a  chain  of  acts  of 
>  impoisonment  as  hath  been  seldom  seen,  and 
eoeld  hardly  haTe  been  expected,  but  that  greau 
ness  of  fortune  maketh  commonly  grosaness  in 
oflbnding. 

To  deeeend  to  the  proo&  themseWes,  I  shall 
kssp  this  course : 

First,  I  will  make  a  narrative  or  declaration  of 
the  fiMt  itself. 

Secondly,  I  will  break  and  distribute  the  proofs 
se  they  concern  the  prisoner. 

And,  thirdly,  according  to  that  distribution,  I 
will  produce  them,  and  read  them,  or  use  them. 

So  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  shall  say,  but 
jour  lordship,  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  shall  have 
three  thoughts  or  cogitations  to  anawer  it:  First, 
1 1  open  it,  you  may  take  your  aim.  Secondly, 
I  distributs  it,  you  may  prepare  your 
\  without  confusion.  And,  lasUy,  when  I 
produce  the  witnesses  or  examinations  them- 
selves, yon  may  again  ruminate  and  r»«dTise 
how  to  make  your  defence.  And  this  I  do  the 
rallMr,  because  your  memory  or  understanding 
nay  not  be  oppressed  or  overladen  with  the 
leofth  of  evidence,  or  with  confusion  of  order. 
Nay,  more,  when  your  lordship  shall  make  your 
answen  in  your  time,  I  will  put  yon  in  mind, 
when  eanse  shall  be,  of  your  omissions. 

First,  thsrefore,  for  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
ftat.  Sir  Thomaa  O verbury  for  a  time  waa  known 
le  have  had  great  interest  and  great  friendship 
with  my  Loid  of  Somerset,  both  in  his  meaner 
Ibrtnnes,  and  after;  insomuch  as  he  was  a  kind 
of  oracle  of  direction  unto  him ;  and,  if  you  will 
believe  hia  own  vaunts,  being  of  an  inaolent 
Thrasonical  diaposition,  he  took  upon  him,  that 
tlM  Ibrtune,  reputation,  and  undentanding  of  this 
fSBtlemsn,  who  is  vrdl  known  to  have  had  a 
beHsr  teacher,  proceeded  from  his  company  and 
eonnsel. 

And  this  friendship  rested  not  only  in  converw 
sation  sad  business  of  court,  but  likewiss  in  com- 
nmnieation  of  aeereta  of  eatate.  For  my  Lord  of 
Somerset,  at  that  time  exereiaing,  by  hia  ma- 
jesty's speoial  fkvoar  and  trust,  the  office  of  the 
secretary  provisionslly,  did  not  forbear  to  acquaint 
Overbury  with  the  king's  psekets  of  deepstchee 
from  all  parte,  Spain,  Prance,  the  Low  Countriee, 
Ibo.  And  this  not  by  glimpses,  or  now  and  then 
roanding  in  the  ear  for  a  favour,  but  in  a  settled 
manner:  packets  were  sent,  sometimee  opened 
hy  my  lord,  MNMlimesimhrcitoi,  onto  Overbury, 


who  perused  them,  copied,  registered  them,  made 
tables  of  them  as  be  thought  good :  ao  that,  I 
will  undertake,  the  tim«  wae  wlien  Overbury 
knew  more  of  the  secrets  ol  state  than  the  coun- 
cil-table did.  Nay,  they  were  grown  to  such  an 
inwardness,  as  they  made  a  play  of  all  the  world 
beaides  themeelves :  so  as  they  had  ciphen  and 
jargons  for  the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  great 
men ;  things  seldom  used,  but  either  by  princee 
and  their  ambassadors  and  ministers,  or  by  such 
as  work  and  practise  against,  or  at  least  upon, 
princes. 

But,  underetand  me,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  charge 
you  this  day  with  any  disloyalty ;  only  I  say  this 
for  a  foundation,  that  there  was  a  great  communi- 
cation of  secrets  between  you  and  Overbury,  and 
that  it  had  relation  to  mattere  of  estate,  and  the 
greatest  causes  of  this  kingdom. 

But,  my  lords,  as  it  is  a  principle  in  nature, 
that  the  best  things  are  in  their  corruption  the 
worst,  and  the  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sharpest 
vinegar;  so  fell  it  out  with  them,  that  this  excess, 
as  I  may  term  it,  of  friendship,  ended  in  mortal 
hatred  on  my  Lord  of  Somerset's  part. 

For  it  fell  out,  aome  twelve  months  before 
Overbury *s  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  that  my 
Lord  of  Somerset  was  entered  into  an  unlawful 
love  towards  his  unfortunate  lady,  then  Countess 
of  Essex :  which  went  so  far,  as  it  was  then 
secretly  projected,  chiefly  between  my  Lord  Pr^iiy 
Seal  and  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  to  effect  a  nullity 
in  the  marriage  with  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  so  to 
proceed  to  a  marriage  with  Someraet. 

Thia  marriage  and  purpose  did  Overbury 
mainly  oppugn,  under  pretence  to  do  the  true 
part  of  a  friend,  for  that  he  counted  her  an  un- 
worthy woman ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  Overbury, 
who,  to  speak  plainly,  had  little  that  was  solid 
for  religion  or  moral  virtue,  but  was  a  man 
possessed  with  ambition  and  vainglory,  was 
loath  to  have  any  partnera  in  the  favour  of  my 
Lord  of  Somerset,  and  especially  not  the  house 
of  the  Howsrds,  againat  whom  he  had  always 
professed  hatred  and  opposition ;  so  all  was  but 
misereble  bargains  of  ambition. 

And,  my  lords,  that  thia  is  no  sinister  construc- 
tion, will  well  appear  unto  you,  when  yon  shsll 
hesr  that  Overbury  makea  his  brags  to  my  Lord 
of  Somerset,  that  he  had  won  him  the  love  of  the 
lady  by  his  lettere  and  induatry :  ao  far  was  he 
from  cases  of  conscience  in  this  matter.  And, 
certainly,  my  lords,  howsoever  the  tngical  misery 
of  that  poor  gentleman,  Overbury,  ought  somewhat 
to  obliterate  hia  ftiulta;  yet,  because  we  are  not 
now  upon  point  of  civility,  but  to  discover  the 
iaoe  of  truth  to  the  hee  of  justice;  and  that  it  is 
material  to  the  true  underetanding  of  the  state  of 
this  cause;  Overbury  was  naught  and  corrupt, 
the  ballada  must  be  amended  for  that  point. 

But,  to  proceed ;  when  Overbury  aaw  that  he 
was  like  to  be  disposasssed  of  my  lord  here*  whom 
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he  had  possessed  so  longr^and  by  whose  gpreatness 
he  had  promised  himself  to  do  wonders ;  and 
beingr  a  man  of  anonboanded  and  impetaoas  spirit, 
he  began  not  only  to  dissuade,  hot  to  deter  him 
from  that  loTe  and  marriage;  and  finding  him 
fixed,  thought  to  try  stronger  remedies,  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  my  lord's  head  under  his  girdle, 
in  respect  of  communication  of  secrets  of  estate, 
or,  as  he  calls  thera  himself  in  his  letters,  secrets 
of  all  natures ;  and  therefore  dealt  violently  with 
him,  to  make  him  desist,  with  menaces  of  dis- 
covery of  secrets,  and  the  like. 

Hereupon  grew  two  streams  of  hatred  upon 
Overbury ;  the  one,  from  the  lady,  in  respect  that 
he  crossed  her  love,  and  abused  her  name,  which 
are  furies  to  women ;  the  other,  of  a  deeper  and 
more  mineral  nature,  from  my  Lord  of  Somerset 
himself;  who  was  afraid  of  Overbury's  nature, 
and  that,  if  he  did  break  from  him  and  fly  out,  he 
would  mine  into  him,  and  trouble  his  whole 
fortunes. 

I  might  add  a  third  stream  from  the  Earl  of 
Northampton's  ambition,  who  desires  to  be  first  in 
favour  with  my  Lord  of  Somerset ;  and  knowing 
Overbury's  malice  to  himself  and  his  house, 
thought  that  man  must  be  removed  and  cut  ofi*. 
So  it  was  amongst  them  resolved  and  decreed  that 
Overbury  must  die. 

Hereupon  they  had  variety  of  devices.  To 
send  him  beyond  sea,  upon  occasion  of  employ- 
ment, that  was  too  weak ;  and  they  were  so  for 
(rom  giving  way  to  it,  as  they  crossed  it.  There 
rested  but  two  ways,  quarrel  or  assault,  and 
poison.  For  that  of  assault,  after  some  proposi- 
tion and  attempt,  they  passed  from  it;  it  was  a 
thing  too  open,  and  subject  to  more  variety  of 
chances.  That  of  poison  likewise  was  a  hazard- 
ous thing,  and  subject  to  many  preventions  and 
cautions ;  especially  to  such  a  jealous  and  work- 
ing brain  as  Overbury  had,  except  he  were  first 
fast  in  their  hands. 

Therefore,  the  way  was  first  to  get  him  into  a 
trap,  and  lay  him  up,  and  then  they  could  not 
miss  the  mark.  Therefore,  in  execution  of  this  plot, 
it  was  devised,  that  Overbury  should  be  designed 
to  some  honourable  employment  in  foreign  parts, 
and  should  underhand  by  the  Lord  of  Somerset 
be  encouraged  to  refuse  it;  and  so  upon  that  con- 
tempt he  should  be  laid  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
and  then  they  would  look  he  should  be  close 
enough,  and  death  should  be  his  bail.  Yet  were 
they  not  at  their  end.  For  they  considered  that 
if  there  was  not  a  fit  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for 
their  purpose,  and  likewise  a  fit  under-keeper  of 
Overbury;  first,  they  should  meet  with  many 
impediments  in  the  giving  and  exhibiting  the 
poison.  Secondly,  they  should  be  exposed  to 
note  and  observation  that  might  discover  them. 
And,  thisdly,  Overbury  in  the  mean  time  might 
write  clamorous  and  furious  letters  to  other  his 
fnonds.  and  so  all  might  be  disappointed.    And, 


therefore,  the  next  link  of  the  chain  was  to  dis* 
place  the  then  lieutenant,  Waade,  and  to  plaea 
Helwisse,  a  principal  abettor  in  the  impoiaoa* 
ment :  again,  to  displace  Caiy,  that  was  the  iiDdsi^ 
keeper  in  Waade's  time,  and  to  place  Weaton,  who 
was  the  principal  actor  in  the  impoisoniaeBt:  aid 
this  was  done  in  such  a  while,  that  It  may  appear 
to  be  done,  as  it  were,  with  one  breath,  as  thsn 
were  but  fif^n  days  between  the  eomattt* 
ment  of  Overbury,  the  displacing  of  Waade,  the 
placing  of  Helwisse,  the  displacing  of  Caiy,  the 
under-keeper,  the  placing  of  Weston,  and  the 
first  poison,  given  two  days  after. 

Ttien,  when  they  had  this  poor  gentleman  hi  the 
Tower,  close  prisoner,  where  he  could  not  eaeape 
nor  stir,  where  he  could  not  feed  but  by  their 
hands,  where  he  could  not  speak  nor  writs  but 
through  their  trunks;  then  was  the  time  to 
execute  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy. 

Then  must  Franklin  be  purveyor  of  the  poi- 
sons, and  procure  five,  six,  seven  several  potions^ 
to  be  sure  to  hit  his  complexion.  Then  must  Mis. 
Turner  be  the  ssy-mistress  of  the  piosons,  to 
try  upon  poor  beasts,  what  is  present,  and  what 
works  at  distance  of  time.  Then  most  Weston 
be  the  tormentor,  and  chase  him  with  poison  aftor 
poison ;  poison  in  salts,  poison  in  meats,  poison 
in  sweetmeats,  poison  in  medicines  and  voaita, 
until  at  last  his  body  was  almost  come,  by  oat 
of  poisons,  to  the  state  that  Mithridates's  body 
was  by  the  use  of  treacle  and  presenrativea,  th^ 
the  force  of  the  poisons  were  blunted  upon  iiim: 
Weston  confessing,  when  he  was  chid  for  not 
despatching  him,  that  he  had  given  him  enongfa 
to  poison  twenty  men.  Lastly,  beeaose  all  tUs 
asked  time,  courses  were  taken  by  Someraet,  both 
to  divert  all  means  of  Overbury's  delivery,  and  to 
entertain  Overbury  by  continual  lettera,  and  partly 
of  hopes  and  projects  for  his  delivery,  and  pardy 
of  other  fables  and  negotiation ;  somewhat  like 
some  kind  of  persons,  which  I  will  not  nansb 
which  keep  men  in  talk  of  fortonotelling,  wh«i 
they  have  a  felonious  meaning. 

And  this  is  the  true  narrative  of  this  act  of  fan* 
poisonment,  which  I  have  summarily  redtsd. 

Now,  for  the  distribution  of  the  proofs,  thsia 
are  four  heads  of  proofs  to  prove  you  guilty,  ny 
Lord  of  Somerset,  of  this  impoiaonment;  whar^ 
of  two  are  precedent  to  the  imprisonment,  the 
third  is  present,  and  the  fourth  is  foUowinf  or 
subsequent.  For  it  is  in  proofs  as  it  la  in  lighUi 
there  is  a  direct  light,  and  there  ia  a  reflexion  of 
light,  or  back  light 

The  first  head  or  proof  thereof  ia.  That  then 
was  a  root  of  bitterness,  a  mortal  malice  or  hatred, 
mixed  with  deep  and  bottomloaa  foara,  thai  yon 
had  towards  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  second  is.  That  yon  were  the  principal 
actor,  and  had  your  handa  in  all  those  aeta, 
which  did  conduce  to  the  impoiaonment,  and 
which  gave  opportnni^  and  manne  lo  efied  H; 
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•ad  without  which  the  impoisonmenteould  nerer 
hsve  been,  and  which  conld  senre  or  tend  to  no 
other  end  bat  to  the  impoisonment. 

The  third  it,  Th&t  yoor  hand  was  in  the  Terj 
io^oisonaient  itself,  which  is  more  than  needs  to 
h^  proved;  that  yon  did  direct  poison ;  that  yon 
did  deliTer  poison;  that  yon  did  continnally 
hfluken  to  the  soocess  of  the  impoisonment ;  and 
that  yon  sparred  it  on,  and  called  for  despatch 
when  yon  thoaght  it  lingered. 

And,  lastly.  That  yoa  did  all  the  things  after 
the  impoisonment,  which  may  delect  a  guilty 
eoMcience,  for  the  smothering  of  it,  and  avoid- 
ing  ponishment  for  it:  which  can  be  bat  of  three 
kinds;  That  yoa  sappressed,  as  mach  as  in  you 
was,  testimony:  That  you  did  deface,  and  de- 
stroy, and  clip,  and  misdate  all  writings  that 
might  give  light  to  the  impoisonment;  and  that 
yoa  did  fly  to  the  altar  of  grailtiness,  which  is  a 
paidon,  and  a  pardon  of  murder,  and  a  pardon  for 
yoarself,  and  not  for  yonr  lady. 

In  this,  my  lord,  I  eonvert  my  speech  to  you, 
beeaase  I  would  have  you  attend  the  points  of 
your  charge,  and  so  of  your  defence  the  better. 
And  two  of  these  heads  I  hare  taken  to  myself, 
and  left  the  other  two  to  the  king's  two  Serjeants. 

For  the  first  main  part,  which  is  the  mortal 
hatiad,  coupled  with  fear,  that  was  in  my  Lord  of 
SooMraet  towards  OTorbury,  although  he  did 
palliate  it  with  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
nnnlation,  eTcn  to  the  end ;  I  shall  prove  it,  my 
lord  steward,  and  you,  my  lords  and  peers, 
OMmlfestly,  by  matter  both  of  oath  and  writing. 
Hie  root  of  this  hatred  was  that  that  hath  cost 
many  a  man*s  life,  that  is,  fear  of  discovering 
aaerets :  secrets,  I  ssy,  of  a  high  and  dangerous 
natnre:  Wherein  the  course  that  I  will  hold, 
•hall  be  this : 

First,  I  will  show  that  such  a  breach  and 
maliee  was  between  my  lord  and  Overbury,  and 
that  it  bnrst  forth  into  violent  menaces  and  threats 
ooboth  sides. 

Secondly,  That  these  secrets  were  not  light, 
hot  of  a  high  nature;  for  I  will  give  you  the  ele- 
vation of  the  pole.  They  were  such  as  my 
Lord  of  Somerset  for  his  part  had  made  a  vow, 
thai  Overbury  should  neither  live  in  court  nor 
ooaatry.  That  he  had  likewise  opened  himself 
and  his  own  fears  so  (ar,  that  if  Overbury  ever 
came  fc«rth  of  the  Tower,  either  Overbury  or  him- 
aelf  must  die  for  it  And  of  Overbury's  part,  he  | 
had  threatened  my  lord,  that  whether  he  did  live 
or  die,  my  lord's  shame  should  never  die,  but  he 
woold  leave  him  the  meet  odious  man  of  the 
worid.  And,  farther,  that  my  lord  was  like  enough 
to  mpent  it,  in  the  place  where  Overbury  wrote, 
which  was  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was  a 
traa  prophet  in  that:  so  here  is  the  height  of  the 


Thirdly,  I  will  show  you,  that  all  the  king's 
was  by  my  l(ml  put  into  Overbury's 


hands ;  so  as  there  is  work  enough  for  secrets, 
whatsoever  they  were :  and,  like  princes'  confe- 
derates, they  had  their  ciphers  and  jargons. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  but  a  toy 
to  say  that  the  malice  was  only  in  respect  he 
spake  dishonourably  of  the  lady ;  or  for  doubt  of 
breaking  the  marriage :  for  that  Overbury  was  a 
coadjutor  to  that  love,  and  the  Lord  of  Somerset 
was  as  deep  in  speaking  ill  of  the  lady  as  Over- 
bury. And,  again,  it  was  too  late  for  that  matter, 
for  the  bargain  of  the  match  was  then  made  and 
past.  And  if  it  had  been  no  more  but  to  remove 
Overbury  from  disturbing  of  the  match,  it  had 
been  an  easy  matter  to  have  banded  over  Over- 
bury beyond  seas,  for  which  they  had  a  fair  way ; 
but  that  would  not  serve  their  turn. 

And,  lastly,  "  periculum  periculo  vincitur,"  to 
go  so  far  as  an  impoisonment,  must  have  a  deeper 
malice  than  flashes :  for  the  cause  must  bear  a 
proportion  to  the  efiect 

For  the  next  general  head  of  proofs,  which  con- 
sists in  acts  preparatory  to  the  middle  acts,  they 
are  in  eight  several  points  of  the  compass,  as  I 
may  term  it. 

First,  That  there  were  devices  and  projects  to 
despatch  Overbury,  or  to  overthrow  him,  plotted 
between  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  before 
they  fell  upon  the  impoisonment :  for  always  be- 
fore men  ^x  upon  a  course  of  mischief,  there  be 
some  rejections :  but  die  he  must,  one  way  or 
other. 

Secondly,  That  my  Lord  of  Somerset  vras  a 
principal  practiser,  I  must  speak  it,  in  a  most  per- 
fidious manner,  to  set  a  train  or  trap  for  Overbury, 
to  get  him  into  the  Tower;  without  which  they 
never  durst  have  attempted  the  impoisonment. 

Thirdly,  That  the  placing  of  the  lieutenant 
Helwisse,  one  of  the  impoisoners,  and  the  dis- 
placing of  Waade,  was  by  the  means  of  my 
Lord  of  Somerset 

Fourthly,  That  the  placing  of  Weston,  the  nn- 
der-keeper,  who  was  the  principal  impoisoner,  and 
the  displacing  of  Gary,  and  the  doing  of  all  this 
within  fifteen  days  after  Overbury's  commitment, 
was  by  the  means  and  countenance  of  my  Lord  of 
Somerset  And  these  two  were  the  active  instru- 
ments of  the  impoisonment :  and  this  was  a  busi- 
ness that  the  lady's  power  could  not  reach  unto. 

Fifthly,  That,  because  there  must  be  a  time  for 
the  tragedy  to  be  acted,  and  chiefly  because  they 
would  not  have  the  poisons  work  upon  the  sudden : 
and  for  that  the  strength  of  Overbury's  nature, 
or  the  very  custom  of  receiving  poison  into  his 
body,  did  overcome  the  poisons,  that  they  wrought 
not  so  fiut ;  therefore  Overbury  must  be  held  in 
the  Tower.  And  as  my  Lord  of  Somerset  got 
him  into  the  trap,  so  he  kept  him  in,  and  abused 
him  with  continual  hopes  of  liberty ;  and  diverted 
all  the  true  and  efiectual  means  of  his  liberty,  an^ 
made  light  of  his  sickness  and  eztremitiea. 
9E 
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Sixthly,  That  not  only  tho  plot  of  gettingr  Over- 
bury  into  the  Tower,  and  the  denees  to  hold  him 
and  keep  him  there;  but  the  strange  manner  of 
his  close  keepingr,  beings  in  but  for  a  contempt, 
was  by  the  deviee  and  means  of  my  Lord  of 
Somerset,  who  denied  his  fatfier  to  see  him, 
denied  his  serrants  that  offered  to  be  shut  up  closs 
prisoners  with  him ;  and  in  effect  handled  it  so, 
that  be  was  close  prisoner  to  all  his  friends,  and 
open  and  exposed  to  all  his  enemies. 

Setenthly,  That  the  adTertisements  which  my 
lady  reeeiyed  from  time  to  time  from  the  lieu- 
tenant or  Weston,  touching  Overbury's  slate  of 
body  or  health,  were  ever  sent  up  to  the  court, 
thougrh  it  were  in  progress,  and  that  from  my 
lady :  such  a  thirst  and  listeniag  this  lord  had  to 
bear  that  he  waa  despatched. 

Lastly,  There  was  a  continual  negotiation  to 
set  OTerbury's  head  on  work,  that  he  should  make 
some  recognition  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  lady; 
and  that  he  should  become  a  good  instrwnent  to- 
wards her  and  her  friends :  all  which  was  but  en- 
tertainment; for  your  lordships  shall  plainly  see 
divers  of  my  Lord  of  Northampton's  letters, 
whose  hand  was  deep  in  this  business,  written,  I 
must  say  it,  in  dark  words  and  clauses;  that  there 
was  one  thing  pretended  and  another  intended ; 
that  there  was  a  real  charge,  and  there  was  some- 
what not  real ;  a  main  drift,  and  a  dissimulation. 
Nay,  fiirther,  there  be  some  passages  which  the 
peers  in  their  wisdom  will  discern  to  point  directly 
at  the  impoisonment 

[AfVer  this  inducement  followed  the  evidence 
iUelf.] 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  ABOUT  THE  EARL  OP 
SOMERSET. 

It  mat  plcasb  tour  most  KXciLLxirr  maikstt, 
At  ray  last  access  to  your  raajesty,  it  was  fit 
for  me  to  consider  the  time  and  your  journey, 
which  maketh  me  now  trouble  your  majesty  with 
a  remnant  of  that  I  thought  then  to  have  said : 
besides  your  old  warrant  and  commission  to  me, 
to  advertise  your  mnjesty  when  you  are  •'aux 
champs,**  of  any  thing  that  concerned  your 
service,  and  my  place.  I  know  your  majesty  is 
«•  nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus  :**  and 
I  confess,  in  regard  of  your  grent  judgment,  under 
which  nothing  ought  to  be  presented  but  well 
weighed,  I  could  almost  wish  that  the  manner  of 
Tiberius  were  in  use  again,  of  whom  Tacitus 
saith,  *«Mos  erat  quamvis  presentem  scripto 
adire  ;**  much  more  in  absence.  I  said  to  your 
majesty  that  which  I  do  now  repeat,  that  the 
endence  upon  which  my  Lord  of  Somerset 
standeth  indicted,  is  of  a  good  strong  thread, 
considering  impoisoning  is  the  darkest  of  offences; 
but  thai  the  thread  must  be  well  spun  and 
woven  together;  for,  your  majesty  knoweth,  it  is 
one  thing  to  deal  with  a  jury  of  Middlesex  and 


Londoners,  and  another  to  deal  wMi  tba  pMiB| 
whose  objects,  perhaps,  will  not  be  m  nmdk 
what  is  before  them  in  the  present  ense,  wbislil 
think  is  as  odious  to  them  as  to  the  vulgar,  but 
what  may  be  hereafier.  Besides,  ttieiv  ke  ttn 
disadvantage,  we  that  shall  givs  in  evIdedBi 
shall  meet  with,  somewhat  consldenible;  the  om, 
that  the  same  things  often  opened,  lose  iMr 
freshness,  except  there  be  ad  asperaioB  of  sews 
what  that  is  new;  the  other  Is,  the  expeclalioa 
raised,  which  makes  things  seem  less  Ihan  thej 
are,  because  they  afe  less  ihaa  opInlcMi.  Thm^ 
fore,  I  were  not  your  attorney,  nor  voymHf  if  1 
should  not  be  very  careful,  that  in  this  Inst  part, 
which  is  the  pinnacle  of  your  fbrmer  Jostles,  all 
things  may  pass  •*slne  eOhndicalo,  sine  sein- 
pulo.**  Hei^upon  T  did  move  two  things,  wMefc, 
having  now  more  fully  exptoiMed  mynalf,  I  do,  in 
all  humbleness,  renew.  Pimt,  that  yonr  majssif 
will  be  earefnl  to  choose  a  steward  of  JndgnMsl, 
that  may  be  able  to  modeiste  the  svidonee,  and 
cut  off  digressions;  fbr  I  may  intermpC,  bnt  I 
cannot  silence:  the  others  that  there  nny  be 
special  care  teken  for  the  ordering  the  svldenes, 
not  only  for  tfie  knitting,  but  for  the  list,  and,  to 
use  your  maje6ty*s  own  WoidSrths  confining  sf 
it  This  to  do,  if  your  majesty  vooehssls  to 
direct  it  yourself,  that  is  the  best;  if  not;  I 
humbly  prey  you  to  require  my  loid  chsBMilsr, 
that  he,  together  with  my  lord  chief  Jnscies,  wHI 
confer  with  myself,  and  my  fellows,  thnt  shsli  be 
used  for  the  manhailiag  and  bonndinf  of  the 
evidence,  that  we  may  have  the  help  of  his 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  my  leid  chief  Jssties; 
whose  great  trevels,  as  I  nraeh  conmend,  yst 
that  same  ««plerophoria,**  orover-eonfldeifoe,doih 
always  subject  things  to  a  great  deal  of  chanso. 
There  is  another  business  proper  fbr  ras  to 
crave  of  your  majesty  at  this  time,  as  etos  tfiat 
have,  in  my  eye,  a  great  deal  of  servios  to  be 
done  concerning  your  casuri  revsntis;  but  OM^ 
sidering  times  and  pereons,  I  desire  to  be 
strengthened  by  some  such  fbrm  of  oouannd- 
ment  under  your  royal  hand,  as  1  send  yon  b«s 
enclosed.  I  most  htrmbly  prey  your  majesty  to 
think,  1  underetend  myself  right  weil  in  this 
which  I  desire,  and  thnt  it  tendeth  greatly  to  the 
good  of  your  service.  The  wsrrent  I  mean  net 
to  Impart,  but  upon  just  occasion ;  thus,  thirety  to 
hear  of  your  majesty *s  good  healtii,  1 1 
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TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  ABOUT  Tflfi  KARL 

OF  SOMERSET. 
SiK, 

I  thought  it  convenient  to  give  Ms  msjssqf  an 
account  of  that  which  his  msjesty  gave  ms  is 
charge  in  general,  reserving  the  partienlais  fbr 
his  coming;  and  I  find  it  necessary  to  knowUi 
pleasure  in  some  things  ere  I  coold  hxfhm 
proceed. 
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My  lord  chanoellor  and  myMlf  spent  Thnndaj 
tad  jesterdayt  the  whole  forenoons  of  hotfc  days, 
in  the  examination  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  whom 
we  find  hitherto  bat  empty,  safe  only  in  the 
great  point  of  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

This  examination  was  taken  before  his  ma^ 
jeep's  warrant  came  to  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain, 
lor  communicatingr  onto  qs  the  secrets  of  the 
pensions;  which  wanant  I  receiTed  yesterday 
morning,  being  Friday,  and  a  meeting  was  ap* 
pointed  at  my  lord  chancellor's  in  the  CTening, 
after  eonneil;  upon  which  conference  we  find 
matter  of  farther  examination  for  Sir  Robert  Cot^ 
ton,  of  some  new  articles  whereupon  to  examine 
Somerset,  and  of  entering  into  examination  of  Sir 
William  Monnson. 

Wherefore,  first  for  Somerset,  being  now  ready 
to  proceed  to  examine  him,  we  stay  only  upon 
the  Doke  of  Lenox,  who  it  seemeth  is  fallen  sick 
sod  keepeth  in;  without  whom,  we  neither  think 
h  warranted  by  his  majesty's  direction,  nor 
agreeable  to  his  intention,  that  we  should  pro- 
eeed ;  for  that  will  want,  which  should  sweeten 
liie  cup  of  medicine,  he  being  his  countryman  and 
friend.  Herein,  then,  we  humbly  crave  his  ma- 
jesty's direction  with  all  convenient  speed, 
whether  we  shall  expeot  the  duke's  recovery,  or 
proceed  by  ourselves;  or  that  his  majesty  will 
think  of  some  other  person,  qualified,  according  to 
his  majesty's  just  intention,  to  be  joined  with  us. 
I  remember  we  had  speech  with  his  majesty  of 
my  Lord  Hay ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  can  think  of  no 
other,  except  it  should  be  my  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  for  my  Lord  Binning  may  be  thought 
too  near  allied. 

I  am  fiuther  to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure 
eoDoeming  the  day ;  for  my  lord  chancellor  and  I 
oooeeived  his  majesty  to  have  designed  the  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  afbr  St  George's  feast;  and, 
nerertheless,  we  conceived  also,  that  his  majesty 
anderstood  that  the  examinations  of  Somerset 
about  this,  and  otherwise  touching  the  Spanish 
practices,  should  first  be  put  to  a  point;  which 
will  not  be  possible,  as  time  cometh  on,  by  reason 
of  this  accident  of  the  duke's  sickness,  and  the 
cause  we  find  of  Sir  William  Mounson's  exami- 
nation, and  that  divera  of  the  peers  are  to  be  sent 
for  from  remote  places. 

It  may  please  his  majesty,  therefore,  to  take 
into  consideration,  whether  the  days  may  not 
well  be  put  off  till  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
after  the  term,  which  endeth  on  the  Monday, 
being  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  before 
Whitsuntide ;  or,  if  that  please  not  his  majesty, 
in  respect,  it  may  be,  his  majesty  will  be  then  in 
town,  whereas  these  arraignments  have  been  still 
in  his  majesty's  absence  from  town,  then  to  take 
Monday  and  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
bmng  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  before  Trinity 
term. 

Now,  for  Sir  William  Monnson,  if  it  be  his 


majesty's  pleasure  that  my  lord  cl  ancellor  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  him,  for  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Lenox  differs,  in  that  there  is  not 
the  like  cause  as  in  that  of  Somerset,  then  his 
majesty  may  be  pleased  to  direct  his  command- 
ment and  warrant  to  my  lord  chief  justice,  to 
deliver  unto  me  the  examination  he  took  of  Sir 
William  Mounson,  that  those,  joined  to  the 
information  which  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
Vice-Chamberlain,  may  be  full  instructions  unto 
us  for  his  examination.  Farther,  I  pray  let  his 
majesty  know,  that  on  Thursday  in  the  evening, 
my  lord  chief  justice  and  myself  attended  my 
lord  chancellor  at  his  house,  for  the  settling  that 
scruple  which  his  majesty  most  justly  conceived 
in  the  examination  of  the  Lady  Somerset;  at 
which  time,  resting  on  his  majesty's  opinion,  that 
that  evidence,  as  it  standeth  now  uncleared,  must, 
«t  secundum  leges  sanae  conscientiae"  be  laid 
aside;  the  question  was,  whether  we  should 
leave  it  out,  or  try  what  a  re-examination  of  my 
Lady  Somerset  would  produce  1  Whereupon  we 
agreed  upon  a  re-examination  of  my  Lady  Somer- 
set, which  my  lord  chief  justice  and  I  have 
appointed  for  Monday  morning.  I  was  bold  at 
that  meeting  to  put  my  lord  chief  justice  a  posing 
question;  which  was.  Whether  that  opinion 
which  his  brethren  had  given  upon  the  whole  evi- 
dence, and  he  had  reported  to  his  majesty,  namely, 
that  it  was  good  evidence,  in  their  opinions,  to 
convict  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  was  not  gprounded 
upon  this  part  of  the  evidence  now  to  be  omitted, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rest :  who  answered  posi- 
tively, No;  and  they  never  saw  the  exposition  of 
the  letter,  but  the  letter  only. 

The  same  Thursday  evening,  before  we  entered 
into  this  last  matter,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Winwood,  who  left  us  when  we  went 
to  the  former  business,  we  had  conference  con- 
cerning the  frauds  and  abusive  grants  passed  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  state  of  revenue; 
where  my  lord  chief  justice  made  some  relation 
of  his  collections  which  he  had  made  of  that 
kind ;  of  which  I  will  only  say  this,  that  I  heard 
nothing  that  was  new  to  me,  and  I  found  my  lord 
chancellor,  in  divers  particulars,  more  resdy  than 
I  had  found  him.  We  grew  to  a  distribution  both 
of  times  and  of  matters,  for  we  agreed  what  to 
begin  with  presently,  and  what  should  follow, 
and  also  we  had  consideration  what  was  to  be 
holpen  by  law,  what  by  equity,  and  what  by  par^ 
liament;  wherein  I  must  confess,  that  in  the  last 
of  these,  of  which  my  lord  chief  justice  made 
most  account,  I  make  most  doubt  But  the  con- 
clusion was,  that,  upon  this  entrance,  I  should 

I  advise  and  confer  at  large  with  my  lord  chief 
'  justice,  and  set  things  in  work.    The  particulare 

I I  refer  till  his  majesty's  coming. 

I     The  learned  counsel  have  now  attended  me 

I  twice  at  my  chamber,  to  confer  upon  that  which 

his  majesty  gave  us  in  commandment  for  onr  opi^ 
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iiion  upon  the  case  set  down  by  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, whether  the  statutes  extend  to  it  or  no; 
wherein  we  are  more  and  more  edified  and  con- 
firmed that  they  do  not,  and  shall  shortly  send 
our  report  to  his  raajes^. 

Sir,  1  hope  you  will  bear  me  witness  I  hsTO 
not  been  idle ;  but  all  is  nothing  to  the  duty  I 
owe  his  majesty  for  his  singrular  favours  past  and 
present;  supplying  all  with  ioTe  and  prayers,  1 
rest. 

Your  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon, 

April  13, 1610. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  ABOUT  THE  EARL 

OF  SOMERSET. 
Sir, 

I  received  from  you  a  letter  of  very  brief  and 
clear  directions ;  and  I  think  it  a  great  blessing 
of  God  upon  me  and  my  labours,  that  my  direc- 
tions come  by  so  clear  a  conduit,  as  they  receive 
no  tincture  in  the  passage. 

Yesterday  my  lord  chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Lenox,  and  myself,  spent  the  whole  afternoon  at 
the  Tower,  in  the  examination  of  Somerset,  upon 
the  articles  sent  from  his  majesty,  and  some  other 
additionals,  which  were  in  effect  contained  in  the 
former,  but  extended  to  more  particularity,  by 
occasion  of  somewhat  discovered  by  Cotton*s  ex- 
amination, and  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain's  informa- 
tion. 

He  is  full  of  protestations,  and  would  fain 
keep  that  quarter  toward  Spain  clear;  using  but 
this  for  argument,  that  he  had  such  fortunes  from 
his  majesty,  as  he  could  not  think  of  bettering 
his  conditions  from  Spain,  because,  as  he  said,  he 
was  no  military  man.  He  cometh  notliing  so  far 
on,  for  that  which  concerneth  the  treaty,  as  Cotton, 
which  doth  much  aggravate  suspicion  against 
him ;  the  farther  particulars  I  reserve  to  his  ma- 
jesty's coming. 

In  the  end,  <•  tanquam  obiter,''  but  very  effect- 
ually, my  lord  chancellor  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
state  he  stood  in  for  the  iropoisonraent;  but  he 
was  little  moved  with  it,  and  pretended  careless- 
ness of  life,  since  ignominy  had  made  him  unfit 
for  his  majesty's  service.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  fair  usage  of  him,  as  it  was  fit  for  the  Spanish 
examinations,  and  for  the  questions  touching  the 
papers  and  despatches,  and  all  that,  so  it  was  no 
good  preparative  to  make  him  descend  into  him- 
self touching  his  present  danger :  and,  therefore, 
ray  lord  chancellor  and  myself  thought  not  good 
CO  insist  upon  it  at  this  time. 

I  have  received  from  my  lord  chief  justice  the 
examination  of  Sir  William  Mounson ;  with  whom 
we  mean  to  proceed  to  farther  examination  with 
all  speed. 

My  lord  chief  justice  is  altered  touching  the  re- 
examination of  the  lady,  and  desired  me  that  we 


might  stay  till  he  spake  with  his  majes^,  saying 
it  could  be  no  casting  back  to  the  busineM ;  which 
I  did  approve. 

Myself,  with  the  rest  of  my  fellows,  upon  das 
and  mature  advice,  perfected  our  report  umcbing 
the  chancery ;  for  the  receiving  whereof,  I  pray 
you  put  his  majesty  in  mind  at  his  coming,  to 
appoint  some  time  for  us  to  wait  upon  him 
altogether,  for  the  delivery  in  of  the  same,  as  we 
did  in  our  former  certificate. 

For  the  revenue  matters,  I  reserve  them  to  his 
majesty's  coming;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  dovbt 
not  but  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood  will  mnke  sqom 
kind  of  report  thereof  to  his  majes^. 

For  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  coneeming  my 
own  comfort,  I  can  but  say  the  psalm  of  ^  Quid 
retribuam  1"  God,  that  giveth  me  favour  in  his 
majesty's  eyes,  will  strengthen  me  in  his  mijesty's 
service.    I  ever  rest 

Your  true  and  devoted  servant, 
Fb.  Bacor. 

April  18,  lOIO. 

To  requite  your  postscript  ef  excuse  for  scrib- 
bling, I  pray  you  excuse  that  the  paper  is  not  gilt, 
I  writing  from  Westminster-Hall,  where  we  are 
not  so  fine. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,WITH  HIS  MAJESTY'S 
OBSERVATIONS  UPON  IT. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excelleiit  majxstt, 

Your  majesty  hath  put  me  upon  a  work  of  pro- 
vidence in  this  great  cause,  which  is  to  break  and 
distinguish  future  events  into  present  cases ;  and 
so  to  present  them  to  your  royal  judgment,  that,  in 
this  action,  which  hath  been  carried  with  so  great 
prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  there  may  be,  for 
that  which  remaineth,  as  little  suq>rise  as  is 
possible ;  but  that  tilings  duly  foreseen  may  have 
their  remedies  and  directions  in  readiness ;  where- 
in I  cannot  forget  what  the  poet  Martial  saith ; 
««0  quantum  est  subitis  casibus  ingeninmr* 
signifying,  that  accident  is  many  times  more  subtle 
than  foresight, and  overreacheth  expectation;  and, 
besides,  I  know  very  well  the  meanness  of  my 
own  judgment,  in  comprehending  or  forecasting 
what  may  follow. 

It  was  your  majesty's  pleasure  also,  that  I  should 
couple  the  suppositions  with  my  opinion  in  every 
of  Uiem,  which  is  a  harder  task ;  but  yet  your 
majesty's  commandment  requireth  my  obedience, 
and  your  trust  giveth  me  assurance. 

I  will  put  the  case,  which  I  wish ;  that  Someraet 
should  make  a  clear  confession  of  his  offences, 
before  he  be  produced  to  trial. 

In  this  case  it  seemeth  your  majesty  will  have 
a  new  consult;  the  points  whereof  will  be,  1. 
Whether  your  majesty  will  stay  the  trial,  and  so 
save  them  both  from  the  stage,  and  that  public 
ignominy.    9.  Or  whether  you  will,  or  may  fitly. 
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1^  Uw,  btre  the  trbl  proceed,  and  stay  or  repriere 
tlie  Judgment,  which  eaveth  the  lands  from  for- 
ftitare,  and  the  blood  from  corruption.  3.  Or 
Whether  you  will  hate  both  trial  and  judgrment 
proeeed,  and  save  the  blood  only,  not  from  cor- 
i^pting,  but  from  spiUingr. 

These  be  the  depths  of  your  majesty's  mercy, 
which  I  may  not  enter  into :  but  for  honour  and 
nputation,  they  have  these  grrounds : 

That  the  blood  of  OTerbury  is  already  revenged 
by  divers  executions. 

That  confession  and  penitency  ars  the  footstools 
ef  merey ;  adding  this  circumstance  likewise,  that 
tiie  former  offenders  did  none  of  them  make  a  clear 
eonfession. 

That  the  great  downfall  of  so  great  persons 
eurieth  in  itself  a  heayy  judgment,  and  a  kind 
of  civil  death,  although  their  lives  should  not  be 
taken. 

All  which  may  satisfy  honour  for  sparing  their 
Uves.  But  if  your  majesty's  mercy  should  extend 
to  the  first  degree,  which  is  the  highest,  of  sparing 
the  stage  and  the  trial ;  then  three  things  are  to  be 
eonsidered : 

First,  That  they  make  such  a  submission  or  de- 
precaUon,  as  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  all 
that  they  have,  at  your  majesty's  feet,  imploring 
your  mercy. 

Secondly,  That  your  majesty,  in  your  own  wis- 
dom, do  advise  what  course  you  will  take,  for  the 
utter  extinguishing  of  all  hopes  of  resuscitating 
of  their  fortunes  and  favour;  whereof  if  there 
should  be  the  least  eonceit,  it  will  leave  in  men  a 
grsat  deal  of  envy  and  discontent 

And,  lastly;  Whether  your  majesty  will  not 
suffer  it  to  be  Uiought  abroad,  that  there  is  cause 
of  farther  examination  of  Somerset,  concerning 
matters  of  estate,  after  he  shall  begin  once  to  be 
a  eonfessant,  and  so  make  as  well  a  politic 
ground,  as  a  ground  of  clemency,  for  farther  stay. 

And  for  the  second  degree,  of  proceeding  to  trial, 
md  staying  Judgment,  I  must  better  inform  my- 
Mlf  by  precedents,  and  advise  with  my  lord  ohan- 
oellor. 

The  second  ease  is,  if  that  fall  out  which  is 
Ifkest,  as  things  stand,  and  which  we  expect, 
which  is,  that  the  lady  confess ;  and  that  Somer- 
set himself  plead  not  guilty,  and  be  found  guilty : 

In  this  case,  first,  I  suppose  your  majesty  will 
ttot  think  of  any  stay  of  judgment,  but  that  the 
poblie  proeees  of  Justice  pass  on. 

Secondly,  For  your  nerey  to  be  extended  to  both 
Ibr  pardon  of  their  execution,  I  have  partly  touched 
in  the  eonsiderations  applied  to  the  former  case; 
whereunto  may  be  added,  that  as  there  is  ground 
of  mefcy  for  her,  upon  her  penitoncy  and  firee  con- 
ftsMon,  and  will  be  much  more  upon  his  finding 
gvihy;  beeauoB  the  malice  on  his  part  will  be 
thought  the  deeper  source  of  the  offence;  so  there 
will  be  ground  for  meiey  on  his  part,  upon  the 
Mtars  of  tho  proof;  and  beeause  it  rssu  chiefly 
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upon  presumptions.  For  certainly  there  may  be  ae 
evidence  so  balanced,  as  it  may  have  sufficient 
matter  for  the  conscience  of  the  peers  to  convict 
him,  and  yet  leave  sufficient  matter  in  the  con- 
science of  a  king  upon  the  same  evidence  to  par- 
don hia  life;  because  the  peers  are  astringed  by 
necessity  either  to  acquit  or  condemn ;  but  grace  is 
free :  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  evidence  in  this 
present  case  will  be  of  such  a  natore. 

Thirdly,  It  shall  be  my  care  so  to  moderate  the 
manner  of  charging  him,  as  it  might  make  him  not 
odious  beyond  the  extent  of  mercy. 

Lastly,  All  these  points  of  mercy  and  favour  are 
to  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  if  he  do  not, 
by  his  contemptuous  and  insolent  carriage  at  tho 
bar,  make  himself  incapable  and  unworthy  of 
them. 

The  third  case  is,  if  he  should  stand  mute  and 
will  not  plead,  whereof,  your  majesty  knoweth, 
there  hath  been  some  secret  question. 

In  this  case  I  should  think  fit,  that,  as  in  public, 
both  myself,  and  chiefly  my  lord  chancellor, 
sitting  then  as  Lord  Steward  of  England,  should 
dehort  and  deter  him  from  that  desperation ;  so, 
nevertheless,  that  as  much  should  be  done  for  him, 
as  was  done  for  Weston ;  which  was  to  adjourn 
the  court  for  some  days,  upon  a  Christian  ground, 
that  he  may  have  time  to  torn  from  that  mind  of 
destroying  himself;  during  which  time  your 
majes^'s  farther  pleasure  may  be  known. 

The  fourth  case  is  that  which  I  should  be  very 
sorry  it  should  happen,  but  it  is  a  future  contingent ; 
that  is,  if  the  peers  should  acquit  him,  and  find 
him  not  guilty. 

In  this  case  the  lord  steward  must  be  provided 
what  to  do.  For,  as  it  hath  been  never  seen,  as  I 
conceive  it,  that  there  should  be  any  rejecting  of 
the  verdict,  or  any  respiting  of  the  judgment  of  the 
acquittal ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  this  case  requireth, 
that  because  there  be  many  high  and  heinous 
offences,  though  not  capital,  for  which  he  may 
be  questioned  in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  otherwise, 
that  there  he  some  touch  of  that  in  general  at  the 
conclusion,  by  my  Lord  Steward  of  England; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  be  remanded  to  the  Tower 
as  close  prisoner. 

For  the  matter  of  examination,  or  other  proceed- 
ings, my  lord  chancellor  with  my  advice  hath  set 
down. 

To-morrow,  being  Monday,  for  the  re-examinsp- 
tion  of  the  lady : 

Wednesday  next,  for  the  meeting  of  the  judges 
concerning  the  evidence : 

Thursday,  for  the  examination  of  Somerset 
himself,  according  to  your  majesty's  instructions : 

Which  three  parts,  when  they  shall  be  per- 
formed, I  will  give  your  majesty  adv«>rtiMroent 
with  speed,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to 
receive  fVom  your  majesty,  whom  it  is  my  part  to 
inform  truly,  such  directions  or  signif&eatiomi 
of  your  pleasure  as  this  advertisemant  n  ay  iiid«eo» 
9i9 
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and  that  with  apeed,  becauae  the  time  cometh  on. 
Well  remembering  who  ia  the  peraon  whom  your 
majeaty  admitted  to  thia  aecret,  1  hare  aent  thia 
letter  open  unto  him,  that  he  may  take  your 
majeaty^a  timea  to  report  it,  or  ahow  it  unto  you ; 
aaauring  myaelf  that  nothing  ia  more  firm  than 
his  trust,  tied  to  your  majeaty'a  commandmenta. 
Your  majesty^s  moat  humble 

and  most  bounden  subject  and  aenrant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

April  S8,  1«1«. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  ABOUT  THE  EARL 

OF  SOMERSET. 
Sir, 

1  have  received  my  letter  from  his  majeaty,  with 
hia  marginal  notea,  which  ahall  be  my  directiona, 
being  glad  to  perceive  1  underatand  hia  majeaty 
30  well.  That  aame  little  charm,  which  may  be 
aecretly  infuaed  into  Someraet'a  ear  aome  few 
houra  before  his  trial,  waa  excellently  well 
thought  of  by  his  majeaty ;  and  I  do  approve  it 
both  for  matter  and  time ;  only,  if  it  aeem  good  to 
hia  majeaty,  I  would  wiah  it  a  little  enlarged : 
for  if  it  be  no  more  than  to  apare  hia  blood,  he 
hath  a  kind  of  proud  humour  which  may  over- 
work the  medicine.  Therefore  I  could  wish  it 
were  made  a  little  atronger,  by  giving  him  aome 
hopea  that  hia  majesty  will  be  good  to  hia  lady 
and  child ;  and  that  time,  when  juatice  and  hia 
majeaty*3  honour  ia  once  aaved  and  aatiafled,  may 
produce  farther  fruit  of  hia  majeaty 'a  compaaaion : 
which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  example  of  South- 
ampton, whom  hia  majeaty  after  attainder  reatored : 
and  Cobham  and  Gray,  to  whom  his  majesty, not- 
withstanding they  were  offendera  againat  hia  own 
peraon,  yet  he  apared  their  Uvea ;  and  for  Gray, 
hia  majesty  gave  him  back  aome  part  of  hia  estate, 
and  waa  upon  point  to  deliver  him  much  more. 
He  having  been  ao  highly  in  hia  majeaty^s  favour, 
may  hope  well,  if  he  hurt  not  himself  by  hia 
public  miademeanor. 

For  the  person  that  should  deliver  thia  meaaage, 
I  am  not  ao  well  aeen  in  the  region  of  hia  frienda, 
as  to  be  able  to  make  choice  of  a  particular;  my 
lord  treasurer,  the  Lord  Knollys,  or  any  of  his 
jneareat  frienda  should  not  be  trusted  with  it,  for 
they  may  go  too  far,  and  perhapa  work  contrary  to 
hia  majeaty'a  enda.  Thoae  which  occur  to  me 
are  my  Lord  Hay,  my  Lord  Burleigh,  of  Eng- 
land, 1  mean,  and  Sir  Robert  Carre. 

My  Lady  Someraet  hath  been  re-examined,  and 
Ilia  majeaty  ia  found  both  a  true  prophet  and  a 
moat  just  king  in  that  acruple  he  made ;  for  now 
ahe  expoundeth  the  word  He,  that  ahould  aend 
tlie  tarts  to  EHwya'a  wife,  to  be  of  Overbury,  and 
not  of  Someraet;  but  for  the  peraon  that  ahould 
bid  her,  ahe  said  it  waa  Northampton  or  Weaton, 
not  pitching  upon  certainty,  which  giveth  aome 
•^▼•otage  to  the  evidence. 


Yeaterday  being  Wedneaday,  I  vpeoi  four  or 
five  hoora  with  the  judges  whom  his  maleatf 
deaigned  to  take  conaideratioii  with*  the  lb«r 
judgea  of  the  king's  beiioh,  of  the  evidsMS 
againat  Someraet :  they  all  concnr  in  opinion,  that 
the  queationing  and  drawing  him  on  to  trbl  is 
most  honourable  and  juat,  and  that  the  eridenee  is 
fair  and  good. 

Hia  majesty*8  letter  to  the  Jodges  conosminig 
the «« Commendama**  waa  full  of  magnanimity  and 
wisdom.  I  perceive  hia  miyeaty  is  never  less 
alone,  than  when  he  ia  alone;  for  I  am  anrs  there 
waa  nobody  by  him  to  inform  him,  which  mads 
me  admire  it  the  more. 

The  judgea  have  given  a  day  over,  till  the 
aecond  Saturday  of  the  next  term;  so  as  that 
matter  may  endure  farther  conaideration,  for  his 
majeaty  not  only  not  to  lose  ground,  bat  to  win 
ground. 

To-morrow  ia  appointed  for  the  examination  of 
Someraet,  which,  by  aome  infirmity  of  the  Doke 
of  Lenox,  waa  put  ofi*  from  thia  day.    When  this 
ia  done,  I  will  write  more  fully,  ever  reating 
Your  true  and  devoted  aervant, 
Fr.  Bacov. 


TO    SIR   GEORGE  VILLIER8,  OF   SOMERSBTS 

ARRAIGNMENT. 
Sir, 

I  am  far  enough  from  opinion,  that  the  redinte- 
gration or  reauacitation  of  Soueraet'a  fortune  can 
ever  stand  with  hia  majeaty'a  honour  and  safety; 
and  therein  I  think  I  expreaaed  myaelf  fully  to 
hia  majesty  in  one  of  my  former  letters ;  and  I 
know  well  any  expectation  or  thought  abroad 
will  do  much  hurt.  But  yet  the  glimmering  of 
that  which  the  king  hath  done  to  others,  by  way 
of  talk  to  him,  cannot  hurt,  aa  I  conoeivd ;  but  I 
would  not  have  that  part  of  the  meaaage  as  from 
the  king,  but  added  by  the  meaaenger  as  from 
himself.  Thia  I  remit  to  hia  majeaty'a  princely 
judgment. 

For  the  peraon,  though  he  tmat  the  lieotenant 
well,  yet  it  mnat  be  aome  new  man :  for,  in  thess 
caaea,  that  which  ia  ordinary  worketh  not  so 
great  impreasions  aa  that  whieh  is  new  and 
extraordinary. 

The  time  I  wiah  to  be  the  Tuesday,  being  the 
even  of  his  lady*a  arraignment;  for,  aa  hismn- 
jeaty  firat  conceived,  I  would  not  have  it  stay  in 
hia  atomach  too  long,  leat  it  soar  in  the  diges- 
tion ;  and  to  be  too  near  the  time,  may  be  thought 
but  to  tune  him  for  that  day. 

I  aend  herewithal  the  aubatance  of  that  which 
I  purpoae  to  aay  nakedly,  and  only  in  that  put 
which  ia  of  tendemeaa  ;  for  that  I  conceive  was 
hia  majeaty'a  meaning. 

It  will  be  neceaaary,  becauae  I  have  diatiihalad 
parts  to  the  two  seijeantiy  as  that  paper  doth 
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and  diaj  vndenteiid  nothing  of  his 
BM}flstj*«  pleasare  of  the  manner  of  carrying  the 
•vUenoe,  more  than  they  may  guess  by  obserrap 
lion  of  my  example,  whioh  they  may  ascribe  as 
OMMk  to  my  nature,  as  to  direction;  therefore, 
that  his  majes^  would  be  pleased  to  write  some 
lew  words  to  us  all,  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
that,  the  matter  itself  being  tragical  enough, 
bitterness  and  insulting  be  forborne;  and  that  we 
remember  our  part  to  be  to  make  him  delinquent 
-  to  the  peers,  and  not  odious  to  the  people.  That 
part  of  the  OTidence  of  the  lady's  exposition  of 
the  pronoun.  He,  which  was  first  caught  hold  of 
by  me,  and  afVerwards  by  his  majesty's  singular 
wisdom  and  conscience  excepted  to,  and  now  is 
by  her  re-examination  retracted,  I  have  given 
order  to  Serjeant  Montague,  within  whose  part  it 
lalleth,  to  leave  it  out  of  the  evidence.  I  do  yet 
erave  pardon,  if  I  do  not  certify  touching  the 
point  of  law  for  respiting  the  judgment,  for  I  have 
not  fully  advised  with  my  lord  chancellor  con- 
cerning it,  but  I  will  advertise  it  in  time. 

I  send  his  majesty  the  lord  steward's  commis- 
sion in  two  several  instruments,  the  one  to  remain 
with  my  lord  chancellor,  which  is  that  which  is 
written  in  secretary-hand  for  his  warrant,  and  is 
to  pass  the  signet;  the  other,  that  whereunto  the 
great  seal  is  to  be  affixed,  which  is  in  chancery- 
hand  :  his  maiesty  is  to  sign  them  both,  and  to 
transmit  the  former  to  the  signet,  if  the  secreta- 
ries either  of  them  be  there ;  and  both  of  them  are 
to  be  returned  to  me  with  all  speed.  I  ever  rest 
Your  true  and  devoted  servant, 
ii»y5.iM«.  Fr.  Bacon. 


TO   THE   KING,  ABOUT   SOMERSET'S  EXAMI- 
NATION. 

It  mat  please  tour  majxstt. 

We  have  done  our  best  endeavours  to  perform 
yoor  majesty's  commission,  both  in  matter  and 
manner,  for  the  examination  of  my  Lord  of  So- 
merset; wherein  that  which  passed,  for  the  gene- 
ral, was  to  this  effect;  That  he  was  to  know  his 
own  ease,  for  that  his  day  of  trial  could  not  be 
hi  off;  but  that  this  day's  work  was  that  which 
would  conduce  to  your  majesty's  justice  little  or 
nothing,  but  to  your  mercy  much,  if  he  did  lay 
hold  upon  it;  and  therefore  might  do  him  good, 
but  could  do  him  no  hurt.  For,  as  for  your 
juatioe,  there  had  been  taken  great  and  grave 
opinion,  not  only  of  such  judges  as  he  may  think 
▼iirfent,  but  of  the  most  sad  and  most  temperate 
of  the  kingdom,  who  ought  to  understand  the 
Hate  of  the  proofs,  that  the  evidence  was  full  to 
eoDvict  him,  so  as  there  needeth  neither  confes- 
sion, nor  supply  of  examination.  But  for  your 
mijeaty'a  mercy,  although  he  were  not  to  expect 
we  should  mike  any  promise,  we  did  assure  him, 
that  your  nu^esty  was  oompassionate  of  him  if  he 
favD  yoa  some  ground  whereon  to  work ;  that,  as 


long  as  he  stood  upon  his  innocency  and  trial, 
your  majesty  was  tied  in  honour  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  justice ;  and,  that  he  little  understood, 
being  a  close  prisoner,  how  much  the  expectation 
of  the  world,  besides  your  love  to  justice  itself, 
engaged  your  majesty,  whatsoever  your  inclina- 
tions were :  but,  nevertheless,  that  a  frank  and 
clear  confession  might  open  the  gate  of  mercy, 
and  help  to  satisfy  the  point  of  honour. 

That  his  lady,  as  he  knew,  and  that  after  many 
oaths  and  imprecations  to  the  contrary,  had  never- 
theless, in  the  end,  being  touched  with  remorse, 
confessed ;  that  she  that  led  him  to  offend,  might 
lead  him  likewise  to  repent  of  his  offence :  that 
the  confession  of  one  of  them  could  not  fitly  do 
either  of  them  much  good,  but  the  confession  of 
both  of  them  might  work  some  farther  effect 
towards  both :  and,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  we 
wished  him  not  to  shut  the  gate  of  your  majesty's 
mercy  against  himself,  by  being  obdurate  any 
longer.  This  was  the  effect  of  that  which  was 
spoken,  part  by  one  of  us,  part  by  another,  as  it 
fell*  out;  adding  farther,  that  he  might  well 
discern  who  spake  in  us  in  the  course  we  held ; 
for  that  commissioners  for  examination  might  not 
presume  so  far  of  themselves. 

Not  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  circumstances 
of  his  answers,  the  sequel  was  no  other,  but  that 
we  found  him  still  not  to  come  any  degree  farther 
on  to  confess ;  only  his  behaviour  was  very  sober, 
and  modest,  and  mild,  differing  apparently  from 
other  times,  but  yet,  as  it  seemed,  resolved  to 
have  his  trial. 

Then  did  we  proceed  to  examine  him  upon 
divers  questions  touching  the  inipoisonment, 
which  indeed  were  very  material  and  supple- 
mental to  the  former  evidence;  wherein  either 
his  affirmatives  gave  some  light,  or  his  negatives 
do  greatly  falsify  him  in  that  which  is  apparently 
proved. 

We  made  this  farther  observation ;  that  when 
we  asked  him  some  question  that  did  touch  the 
prince  or  some  foreign  practice,  which  we  did 
very  sparingly  at  this  time,  yet  he  grew  a  little 
stirred ;  but  in  the  questions  of  the  impoisonment 
very  cold  and  modest  Thus,  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  any 
farther  particulars,  we  end  with  prayer  to  God 
ever  to  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  loyal  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

PoUMcript,  If  it  seem  good  unto  your  majesty, 
we  think  it  not  amiss  some  preacher,  well  chosen, 
had  access  to  my  Lord  of  Somerset  for  his  prepar- 
ing and  comfort,  although  it  be  before  bis  trial. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 
Sir, 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  warrant  for  my  Lady  of 
Somerset's  pardon,  reformed  in  that  main  and 
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material  point,  of  inserting  a  clause  [that  she  was 
not  a  principal,  but  an  accessary  before  the  fact, 
by  the  instigation  of  base  persons.]  Her  friends 
think  long  to  haTe  it  despatched,  which  I  marvel 
not  at,  for  that  in  matter  of  life  moments  are 
numbered. 

I  do  more  and  more  take  contentment  in  his 
majesty's  choice  of  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  for  his 
deputy  of  Ireland,  finding,  upon  divers  conferences 
with  him,  his  great  sufficiency ;  and  I  hope  the 
good  intelligence,  which  he  purposeth  to  hold 
with  me  by  advertisements  from  time  to  time, 
shall  work  a  good  effect  for  his  majesty's  service. 


I  am  wonderful  desiroos  to  see  that  kingdom 
flourish,  because  it  is  the  proper  work  and  glory 
of  his  majesty  and  his  times.  And  his  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that,  a  good  while 
since,  when  the  great  rent  and  divisions  were  in 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  I  was  no  nnfoftnnats 
remembrancor  to  bis  majesty's  princely  wisdom 
in  that  business*  God  ever  keep  yon  and  pros* 
per  you. 

Your  trao  and  most  devoted  and 
boanden  servant, 
Fb.  Baooii. 
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ceedingr,  was  done  in  my  duty  and  serrice  to  the 
queen  and  the  state ;  in  which  I  would  not  show 
myself  false-hearted,  nor  faint-hearted,  for  any 
man*s  sake  living.  For  every  honest  man  that 
hath  his  heart  well  planted,  will  forsake  his  king, 
rather  than  forsake  God,  and  forsake  his  friend, 
rather  than  forsake  his  king ;  and,  yet,  will  forsake 
any  earthly  commodity,  yea,  and  his  own  life,  in 
some  cases,  rather  than  forsake  his  friend.  I 
hope  the  world  hath  not  forgotten  these  degrees, 
else  the  heathen  saying,  *«  Amicus  usque  ad  aras,'* 
shall  judge  them. 

And  if  any  man  shall  say,  I  did  officiously 
intrude  myself  into  that  hnsiness,  because  I  had 
no  ordinary  place;  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  the 
business,  in  effect,  that  passed  the  hands  of  the 
learned  counsel,  either  of  state  or  revenues,  these 
many  years,  wherein  I  was  continually  used. 
For,  as  your  lordship  may  remember,  the  queen 
knew  her  strength  so  well,  as  she  looked  her 
word  should  be  a  warrant;  and,  afVer  the  manner 
of  the  choicest  princes  before  her,  did  not  always 
tie  her  trust  to  place,  but  did  sometime  divide 
private  favour  from  office.  And  I,  for  my  part, 
though  I  was  not  so  unseen  in  the  worid,  but  1 
knew  the  condition  was  subject  to  envy  and  peril ; 
yet,  because  I  knew  again  she  was  constant  in 
her  favours,  and  made  an  end  where  she  began ; 
and,  especially,  because  she  upheld  me  with 
«xtreordiDary  access,  and  other  demonstntioM 

S3S 


It  may  please  your  good  lordship,  I  cannot  be 
Ignorant,  ud  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  wrong 
which  I  sustain  in  common  speech,  as  if  I  had 
been  false  or  unthankful  to  that  noble,  but  unfor- 
tunate earl,  the  Earl  of  Essex :  and  for  satisfying 
the  vulgar  sort,  I  do  not  so  much  regard  it ;  though 
I  love  a  good  name,  but  yet  as  a  handmaid  and 
attendant  of  honesty  and  virtue.  For  I  am  of  his 
opinion  that  said  pleasantly,  ^'Hiat  it  was  a 
shame  to  him  that  was  a  suitor  to  the  mistress,  to 
make  love  to  the  waiting-woman  ;'*  and,  therefore, 
to  woo  or  court  common  fame,  otherwise  than  it 
followeth  on  honest  courses,  I,  for  my  part,  find 
not  myself  fit  or  disposed.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
there  is  no  worldly  thing  that  concemeth  myself, 
which  I  hold  more  dear,  than  the  good  opinion 
of  certain  persons ;  among  which,  there  is  none 
I  would  more  willingly  give  satisfaction  unto, 
than  to  your  lordship.  Firet,  because  you  loved 
my  Lord  of  Essex,  and,  therefore,  will  not  be 
pvtial  towards  me,  which  is  part  of  that  I  desire : 
next,  because  it  hath  ever  pleased  you  to  show 
jTouiself  to  me  an  honourable  friend,  and  so  no 
baseness  in  me  to  seek  to  satisfy  you:  and, 
lastly,  becanse  I  know  your  lordship  is  excellently 
groimded  in  the  true  rules  and  habits  of  duties 
•nd  moralities,  which  must  be  they  which  shall 
decide  this  matter;  wherein,  my  lord,  my  defence 
nsedetfa  to  be  but  simple  and  brief;  namely,  that 
wbalMevw  I  did  eonceratng  that  action  and  pro- 
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of  confidence  and  grace,  I  reaolved  to  endure  it 
in  expectation  of  better.  But  mj  scope  and 
desire  is,  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  honourable  patience  to  know  the  truth, 
in  some  particularity,  of  all  that  passed  in  this 
cause,  wherein  I  had  any  part;  that  you  may 
perceive  how  honest  a  heart  I  ever  bare  to  my 
sovereign,  and  to  my  country,  and  to  that  noble- 
man, who  had  so  well  deserved  of  me,  and  so 
well  accepted  of  my  deservings,  whose  fortune 
I  cannot  remember,  without  much  grief.  But,  for 
any  action  of  mine  towards  him,  there  is  nothing 
that  passed  me  in  my  lifetime,  that  cometh  to  my 
remembrance  with  more  clearness,  and  less  check 
of  conscience :  for  it  will  appear  to  your  lordship, 
that  1  was  not  only  not  opposite  to  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  but  that  1  did  occupy  the  utmost  of  my 
wits,  and  adventure  my  fortune  with  the  queen, 
to  have  reintegrated  his,  and  so  continued  faith- 
fully and  iniustriously,  till  his  last  fatal  impa- 
tience, for  so  I  will  call  it,  after  which  day  there 
was  not  time  to  work  for  him;  though  the  same, 
my  affection,  when  it  could  not  work  on  the 
subject  proper,  went  to  the  next,  with  no  ill  effect 
towards  some  others,  who,  I  think,  do  rather  not 
know  it,  than  not  acknowledge  it.  And  this  1 
will  assure  your  lordship,  I  will  leave  nothing 
untold,  that  is  truth,  for  any  enemy  that  I  have 
to  add;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  must  reserve 
much  which  makes  for  me,  in  many  respects  of 
duty,  which  I  esteem  above  my  credit:  and 
what  I  have  here  set  down  to  your  lordship,  I 
protest,  as  I  hope  to  have  any  part  in  God's 
favour,  is  true. 

It  is  well  known,  how  I  did  many  years  since 
dedicate  my  travels  and  studies  to  the  use,  and, 
as  I  may  term  it,  service  of  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
which,  I  protest  before  God,  I  did  not,  making 
election  of  him  as  the  likeliest  mean  of  mine  own 
advancement,  but  out  of  the  humour  of  a  man, 
that  ever  from  the  time  I  had  any  use  of  reason, 
whether  it  were  reading  upon  good  books,  or 
upon  tho  example  of  a  good  father,  or  by  nature, 
1  loved  my  country  more  than  was  answerable  to 
luy  fortune ;  and  I  held  at  that  time  my  lord  to  be 
the  fittest  instrument  to  do  good  to  the  state,  and 
therefore  I  applied  myself  to  him  in  a  manner 
which  I  think  happeneth  rarely  among  men :  for 
I  did  not  only  labour  carefully  and  industriously 
in  that  he  set  me  about,  whether  it  were  matter 
of  advice  or  otherwise,  but,  neglecting  the  queen's 
nervice,  mine  own  fortune,  and  in  a  sort  my  voca- 
tion, I  did  nothing  but  advise  and  ruminate  with 
myself,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  propo- 
sitions and  memorials  of  any  thing  that  might 
roncern  his  lordship's  honour,  fortune,  or  service. 
And  ^hen,  not  long  after  I  entered  into  this 
course,  my  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  came 
from  beyond  the  seas,  being  a  gentleman  whose 
ability  the  world  taketh  knowledge  of  for  matters 
of  state,  especially  foreign*  I  did  likewise  knit 


his  service  to  be  at  my  lord*s  disposing.  And* 
on  the  other  side,  I  most  and  will  ever  scknow* 
ledge  my  lord's  love,  trust,  and  favour  towards 
me ;  and  last  of  all  his  liberality,  having  ia 
feofifed  me  of  land  which  I  sold  for  eigfateeo 
hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  Reynold  Nicholas,  which, 
I  think,  was  more  worth ;  and  that  at  such  a  tiine, 
and  with  so  kind  and  noble  circumstances,  as  the 
manner  was  as  much  as  the  matter ;  which,  though 
it  be  but  an  idle  digression,  yet,  because  I  am  not 
willing  to  be  short  in  commemoration  of  his  be- 
nefits, I  will  presume  to  trouble  your  lordship 
with  relating  to  you  the  manner  of  it.  After  the 
queen  had  denied  me  the  solicitor's  place,  for  the 
which  his  lordship  had  been  a  long  and  earnest 
suitor  on  my  behalf,  it  pleased  him  to  come  to 
me  from  Richmond  to  Twickenham  Park,  and 
brake  with  me,  and  said :  *«  Mr.  Bacon,  the 
queen  hath  denied  me  the  place  for  yoo,  and  halk 
placed  another ;  I  know  you  are  the  least  part  of 
your  own  matter,  but  you  fare  ill  because  yos 
have  chosen  me  for  your  mean  and  dependence; 
yon  have  spent  your  time  and  thoughts  in  my 
matters;  I  die,"  these  were  his  very  words,  *«  if  1 
do  not  somewhat  towards  your  fortune :  you  shall 
not  deny  to  accept  a  piece  of  land  which  I  will 
bestow  upon  you."  My  answer,  I  remember,  was, 
that,  for  my  fortune,  it  was  no  great  matter ;  but 
that  his  lordship's  offer  made  me  call  to  mind 
what  was  wont  to  be  said,  when  I  was  in  France, 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
usurer  in  France,  because  he  had  turned  all 
his  estate  into  obligations:  meaning,  that  be 
had  left  himself  nothing,  but  only  had  bound 
numbers  of  persons  to  him.  **Now,  my  lord," 
said  I,  *«I  would  not  have  you  imitate  his  course, 
nor  turn  your  estate  thus  by  great  gifts  into  obli- 
gations, for  you  will  find  many  bad  debtors." 
He  bade  me  take  no  care  for  that,  and  pressed  it: 
whereupon  I  said, «« My  lord,  I  see  I  mast  be 
your  homager,  and  hold  land  of  yonr  gift;  but 
do  you  know  the  manner  of  doing  homage  in 
law  1  Always  it  is  with  a  saving  of  his  faith  lo 
the  king  and  his  other  lords ;  and,  therefore,  my 
lord,"  said  I,  **  1  can  be  no  more  yours  than  I  was, 
and  it  must  be  with  the  ancient  savings :  snd  if  1 
grow  to  be  a  rich  man,  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
give  it  back  again  to  some  of  your  unrewarded 
followers." 

But,  to  return :  sure  I  am,  though  I  can  arrogsts 

nothing  to  myself  but  that  I  was  a  faithful  re* 

membrancer  to  his  lordship,  that  while  I  bad 

most  credit  with  him,  his  fortune  went  on  best: 

I  and  yet  in  two  main  points  we  always  directly  and 

contradictorily  differed,  which  I  will  mention  to 

I  your  lordship,  because  it  giveth  light  to  all  that 

,  followed.    The  one  was,  I  ever  set  this  down, 

:  that  the  only  course  to  be  held  with  the  queen, 

I  was  by  obsequiousness  and  observance;  and  I 

.  remember  I  would  usually  engage  confidentlyt 

that  if  he  would  take  that  ooorss  oenstuiUy»  ud 
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with  choice  of  grood  particalars  to  express  it, 
the  queen  woald  be  brought  in  time  to  Aha- 
•oeras's  question,  to  ask,  *•  What  should  be  done 
to  the  man  that  the  king  would  honour  1**  Mean- 
ing, that  her  goodness  was  without  limit,  where 
there  was  a  true  concurrence:  which  I  knew,  in 
her  nature,  to  be  true.  My  lord,  on  the  other  side, 
had  a  settled  opinion,  that  the  queen  could  be 
brought  to  nothing,  but  by  a  kind  of  necessity 
and  authority ;  and,  I  well  remember,  when,  by 
Tiolent  courses  at  any  time,  he  had  got  his  will, 
he  would  ask  me,  •«  Now,  sir,  whose  principles 
be  true  V*  And  I  would  again  say  to  him ;  •*  My 
lord,  these  courses  be  like  to  hot  waters,  they 
will  help  at  a  pang ;  but  if  you  use  them,  you 
•hall  spoil  the  stomach,  and  you  shall  be  fain 
•till  to  make  them  stronger,  and  stronger,  and  yet 
in  the  end,  they  will  lessen  their  operation;" 
with  much  other  rariety,  wherewith  I  used  to 
touch  that  string.  Another  point  was,  that  I 
always  vehemently  dissuaded  him  from  seeking 
greatness  by  a  military  dependence,  or  by  a 
popular  dependence,  as  that  which  would  breed 
in  the  queen  Jealousy,  in  himself  presumption, 
and,  in  the  state,  perturbation :  and  I  did  usually 
eompare  them  to  learus*s  two  wings,  which  were 
Joined  on  with  wax,  and  would  make  him  renture 
to  soar  too  high,  and  then  fail  him  at  the  height. 
And  I  would  farther  say  unto  him ;  «« My  lord, 
stand  upon  two  feet,  and  fly  not  upon  two  wings : 
tiie  two  feet  are  the  two  kinds  of  justice,  commn- 
tatiTO,  and  distributiTe :  use  your  greatness  for 
advancing  of  merit  and  yirtue,  and  relieving 
wrongs  and  burdens ;  you  shall  need  no  other  art 
or  finesse  :*'  but  he  would  tell  me,  that  opinion 
came  not  from  my  mind,  but  from  my  robe.  But 
it  u  Tory  true,  that  I,  that  never  meant  to  enthral 
myself  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  nor  any  other  man, 
more  than  stood  with  the  public  good,  did,  though 
I  could  little  prevail,  divert  him  by  all  means 
possible  from  courses  of  the  wars  and  popularity : 
far  I  saw  plainly,  the  queen  must  either  live  or 
die;  if  she  lived,  then  the  times  would  be  as  in 
the  declination  of  an  old  prince ;  if  she  died,  the 
times  would  be  as  in  the  beginning  of  a  new ; 
and  that,  if  his  lordship  did  rise  too  fast  in  these 
courses,  the  times  might  be  dangerous  for  him, 
and  he  for  them.  Nay,  I  remember,  I  was  thus 
plain  with  him  upon  bis  voyage  to  the  islands, 
when  I  saw  every  spring  put  forth  such  actions 
of  charge  and  provocation,  that  I  said  to  him, 
M  My  lord,  when  I  came  first  unto  you,  I  took  you 
fir  a  physician  that  dpsir^  to  cure  the  diseases 
of  the  state ;  but  now  I  doubt  you  will  be  like 
those  physicians  which  can  be  content  to  keep 
their  patients  low,  because  they  would  always  be 
in  request.*'  Which  plainness,  he,  nevertheless, 
took  very  well,  as  he  had  an  excellent  ear,  and 
was  M  patientissimus  veri,*' and  assured  me  the 
ease  of  the  realm  required  it:  and  I  think  this 
•peech  of  mil  #   md  the  like  renewed  afterwards, 


I  pricked  him  to  write  that  apology,  which  is  m 
many  men's  hands. 

But  this  difference  in  two  points  so  main  and 
material,  bred  in  process  of  time  a  discontinuance 
of  privateness,  as  it  is  the  manner  of  men  seldom 
to  communicate  where  they  think  their  courses 
not  approved,  between  his  lordship  and  myself: 
so  as  I  was  not  called  nor  advised  with  for  some 
year  and  a  half  before  his  lordship's  going  into 
Ireland,  as  in  former  time ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
touching  his  going  into  Ireland,  it  pleased  him 
expressly,  and  in  a  set  manner,  to  desire  mine 
opinion  and  counsel.  At  which  time  I  did  not  only 
dissuade,  but  protest  against  his  going;  telling 
him,  with  as  much  vehemency  and  asseveration 
as  I  could,  that  absence  in  that  kind  would 
exulcerate  the  queen's  mind,  whereby  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  carry  himself  so  as  to 
give  her  sufiicient  contentment ;  nor  for  her  to  carry 
herself  so  as  to  give  him  sufficient  countenance : 
which  would  be  ill  for  her,  ill  for  him,  and  ill  for  the 
state.  And,  because  I  would  omit  no  argument,  I 
remember,  I  stood  also  upon  the  difficulty  of  the 
action ;  setting  before  him,  out  of  histories,  that  the 
Irish  was  such  an  enemy  as  the  ancient  Gauls,  or 
Britons,  or  Germans  were ;  and  that  we  saw  how 
the  Romans,  who  had  such  discipline  to  govern 
their  soldiers,  and  such  donatives  to  encourage 
them,  and  the  whole  world  in  a  manner  to  levy 
them ;  yet  when  they  came  to  deal  with  enemies, 
which  placed  their  felicity  only  in  liberty,  and 
the  sharpness  of  their  sword,  and  had  the  natural 
elemental  advantages  of  woods,  and  bogs,  and 
hardness  of  bodies,  they  ever  found  they  had 
their  hands  full  of  them ;  and  therefore  concluded, 
that  going  over  with  such  expectation  as  he  did, 
and  through  the  churlishness  of  the  enterprise, 
not  like  to  answer  it,  would  mightily  diminish  his 
reputation :  and  many  other  reasons  I  used,  so  as, 
I  am  sure,  I  never  in  any  thing  in  my  lifetime, 
dealt  with  him  in  like  earnestness  by  speech,  by 
writinsT,  and  by  all  the  means  I  could  devise 
For  I  did  as  plainly  see  his  overthrow  chained, 
as  it  were  by  destiny,  to  that  journey,  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  ground  a  judgment  upon 
future  contingents.  But,  my  lord,  howsoever  his 
ear  was  open,  yet  his  heart  and  resolution  was 
shut  against  that  advice,  whereby  his  ruin  might 
have  been  prevented.  After  my  lord's  going,  1 
saw  then  how  true  a  prophet  I  was,  in  regard  of 
the  evident  alteration  which  naturally  succeeded 
in  the  queen's  mind ;  and  thereupon  I  was  still  in 
watch  to  find  the  best  occasion,  that,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  my  power,  I  could  either  take  or  minister, 
to  pull  him  out  of  the  fire,  if  it  had  been  possible : 

!  and  not  long  af^r,  methought  I  saw  some  over- 
ture thereof,  which  I  apprehended  readily;  a 
particularity  which  I  think  to  be  known  to  very 
few,  and  the  which  I  do  the  rather  relate  unto 
your  lordship,  because  I  hear  it  should  be  talked, 
that  while  my  lord  was  in  Ireland,  I  levoaled 
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some  matters  against  him,  or  I  cannot  tell  what; 
which,  if  it  were  not  a  mere  slander  as  the  rest 
is,  but  had  any,  though  never  so  little  colour, 
was  surely  upon  this  occasion.  The  queen,  one 
day  at  Nonesuch,  a  little,  as  I  remember,  before 
Cufie's  coming  over,  where  I  attended  her,  showed 
a  passionate  distaste  of  my  lord's  proceedings  in 
Ireland,  as  if  they  were  unfortunate,  without 
judgment,  contemptuous,  and  not  without  some 
private  end  of  his  own,  and  all  that  might  be ; 
and  was  pleased,  as  she  spake  of  it  to  many,  that 
she  trusted  least,  so  to  fall  into  the  like  speech 
with  me.  Whereupon  I,  who  was  still  awake, 
and  true  to  my  grounds,  which  I  thought  surest 
for  my  lord's  good,  said  to  this  effect :  **  Madam, 
I  know  not  the  particulars  of  estate,  and  I  know 
this,  that  princes'  actions  must  have  no  abrupt 
periods  or  conclusions;  but  otherwise  I  would 
think,  that  if  you  had  my  Lord  of  Essex  here 
with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  as  my  Lord  of 
Leicester  had,  and  continued  him  still  about  you 
for  society  to  yourself,  and  for  an  honour  and 
ornament  to  your  attendance  and  court,  in  the  eyes 
of  your  people,  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, then  were  he  in  his  right  element;  for  to 
discontent  him  as  you  do,  and  yet  to  put  arms 
and  power  into  his  hands,  may  be  a  kind  of 
temptation  to  make  him  prove  cumbersome  and 
unruly.  And,  therefore,  if  you  would  *  imponere 
bonam  clausulam,'  and  send  for  him,  and  satisfy 
him  with  honour,  here  near  you,  if  your  affairs, 
which,  as  1  have  said,  I  am  not  acquainted  with, 
will  permit  it,  I  tliink  were  the  best  way." 
Which  course,  your  lordship  knoweth,  if  it  had 
been  taken,  then  all  had  been  well,  and  no  con- 
tempt in  my  lord's  coming  over,  nor  continuance 
of  these  jealousies,  which  that  employment  of 
Ireland  bred,  and  my  lord  here  in  his  former 
greatness.  Well,  the  next  news  that  I  heard 
was,  that  my  loid  was  come  over,  and  that  he 
was  committed  to  his  chamber  for  leaving  Ireland 
without  the  queen's  license;  this  was  at  None- 
such, where,  as  my  duty  was,  I  came  to  his 
lordship,  and  talked  with  him  privately  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  asked  mine  opinion  of 
the  course  that  was  taken  with  him :  I  told  him, 
**  My  lord, » Nubecula  est  cito  transibit;'  it  is  but 
a  misL  But  shall  I  tell  your  lordship,  it  is  as 
mists  are :  if  it  go  upwards,  it  may  perhaps  cause 
a  shower :  if  downwards,  it  will  clear  up.  And, 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  carry  it  so,  as  you  take 
away  by  all  means  all  umbrages  and  distastes 
from  the  queen ;  and  especially,  if  I  were  worthy 
to  advise  you,  as  I  have  been  by  yourself  thought, 
and  now  your  question  imports  the  continuance 
of  that  opinion,  observe  three  points :  first,  make 
not  this  cessation  or  peace,  which  is  concluded 
with  Tyrone,  as  a  service  wherein  you  glory,  but 
MS  a  shuffling  up  of  a  prosecution  which  was  not 
vf*ry  fortunate.  Next,  represent  not  to  the  queen 
any  necessity  of  estate,  whereby,  as  by  a  coercion 


or  wrench,  she  should  think  henelf  enforeed  Id 
send  you  back  into  Ireland,  but  leave  it  to  Imt. 
Thirdly,  seek  access  ^importoney  opportone,* 
seriously,  sportingly,  every  way."  I  remeinber 
my  lord  was  willing  to  hear  me,  bat  spake  veiy 
few  words,  and  shaked  his  head  sometimet,  as  tf 
he  thought  I  was  in  the  wrong;  but  tun  I  asif 
he  did  just  contrary  in  every  one  of  these  three 
points.  After  this,  during  the  while  dooe  my 
lord  was  committed  to  my  lord  keeper^!,  I  eaoM 
divers  times  to  the  queen,  as  I  had  uaed  to  do, 
about  causes  of  her  revenue  and  law  bnsiness,  •• 
is  well  known;  by  reason  of  which  acoo— at, 
according  to  the  ordinary  charities  of  couit,  it  was 
given  out,  that  I  was  one  of  them  that  incensed 
the  queen  against  my  Lord  of  Essex.  These 
speeches  I  cannot  tell,  nor  I  will  not  think,  that 
they  grew  any  way  from  her  majesty's  own 
speeches,  whoae  memory  I  will  ever  honour;  if 
they  did,  she  is  with  God,  and  ^'Misemm  est  ab 
illis  laedi,  de  quibus  non  possis  queri."  Bat  I 
must  give  this  testimony  to  my  Lord  Ceeil*  that 
one  time,  in  his  house  at  the  Savoy,  he  dealt 
with  me  directly,  and  said  to  me,  •»  Cousin,  I  hstr 
it,  but  I  believe  it  not,  that  you  should  do  sone 
ill  office  to  my  Lord  of  Essex ;  for  my  part,  I  an 
merely  passive,  and  not  active,  in  this  action; 
and  I  follow  the  queen,  and  that  heavily,  and  I 
lead  her  not;  my  Lord  of  Essex  is  one  that,  in 
nature,  I  could  consent  with,  as  well  as  with  any 
one  living;  the  queen  indeed,  is  my  sovereign, 
and  I  am  her  creature,  I  may  not  lose  her,  and  the 
same  course  I  would  wish  you  to  take."  Whei^ 
upon  I  satisfied  him  how  far  I  was  from  any  snth 
mind.  And,  as  sometimes  it  cometh  to  pass, 
that  men's  inclinations  are  opened  more  in  a  toy, 
than  in  a  serious  matter :  a  little  before  that  time, 
being  about  the  middle  of  Michaelmas  term,  her 
majesty  had  a  purpose  to  dine  at  my  lodge  at 
Twicknam  Park,  at  which  time  I  had,  though  I 
profess  not  to  be  a  poet,  prepared  a  sonnet,  directly 
tending  and  alluding  to  draw  on  her  majesty*s 
reconcilement  to  my  lord;  which,  I  remember, 
also  I  showed  to  a  great  person,  and  one  of  ny 
lord's  nearest  friends,  who  commended  it.  This, 
though  it  be,  as  I  said,  but  a  toy,  yet  it  showed 
plainly  in  what  spirit  I  proceeded;  and  that  I 
was  ready  not  only  to  do  my  lord  good  ofltoas, 
but  to  publish  and  declare  myself  for  him :  and 
never  was  I  so  ambitious  of  any  thing  in  my  life- 
time, as  I  was,  to  have  carried  some  token  or 
favour  from  her  majesty  to  my  lord ;  using  all  the 
art  I  had,  both  to  procure  her  majesty  to  ssnd, 
and  myself  to  be  the  messenger.  For,  as  to  the 
former,  I  feared  not  to  allege  to  her,  that  this  pro- 
ceeding toward  my  lord,  was  a  thing  towards  the 
people,  very  unplausible ;  and,  therefore,  wished 
her  majesty,  however  she  did,  yet  to  dischsffs 
herself  of  it,  and  lay  it  upon  others;  and,  there- 
fore, that  she  should  intermix  her  proeeeding 
with  some  immediate  graces  from  herself,  thit 
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the  worid  might  tdw  knowledge  of  her  princely 
■ftture  and  goodnessv  leet  it  should  alienate  the 
kaaita  of  her  people  from  her :  which  I  did  stand 
«pon;  knowing  well*  that  if  she  onee  relented  to 
•end  or  Tisit,  thooe  demonstrations  would  prore 
matter  of  suhstanee  for  my  lord's  good.  And  to 
draw  that  employment  upon  myself,  I  adnsed  her 
m^eatyv  that  whensoever  God  should  move  her 
to  mm  the  light  of  her  favours  towards  my  lord, 
to  make  signifieation  to  him  thereof;  that  her 
B^iesty,  if  she  did  it  not  in  person,  would,  at  the 
Issitt,  use  some  such  mean  as  might  not  entitle 
IbsmselTes  to  any  part  of  the  thanks,  as  persons 
that  were  thought  mighty  with  her  to  work  her, 
or  to  bring  her  about;  but  to  use  some  such  as 
eo«ld  not  be  thought  but  a  mere  conduit  of  her 
0VB  goodness.  But  I  oould  never  prevail  with 
ksr,  though  I  am  perauaded  she  saw  plainly 
wheieat  I  levelled;  and  she  plainly  bad  me  in 
Jealousy,  that  I  was  not  hers  entirely,  but  still 
had  inward  and  deep  respects  towards  my  lord, 
moie  than  stood  at  that  time  with  her  will  and 
pleasure*  About  the  same  time,  I  remember  an 
aaawer  of  mine  in  a  matter  which  had  some 
affinity  with  my  lord's  cause,  which,  though  it 
grew  from  me,  went  after  about  in  others'  names. 
For  her  majesty  being  mightily  incensed  with 
that  book  which  was  dedicated  to  my  Lord  of 
Eeaey,  being  a  story  of  the  first  year  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  thinking  it  a  seditious  prelude  to  put 
into  the  people's  head  boldness  and  faction,  said, 
She  had  an  opinion  that  there  was  treason  in  it, 
•od  asked  me  if  I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it 
that  might  be  drawn  vrithin  case  of  treason: 
whereto  I  answered ;  For  treason,  surely,  I  found 
Dooe :  but  for  felony,  very  many.  And  when  her 
mijesty  hastily  asked  me.  Wherein  1  I  told  her, 
the  author  had  committed  very  apparent  theft; 
for  he  had  taken  most  of  the  sentences  of  Cor- 
jmUus  Tacitus,  and  translated  them  into  English, 
ami  pot  them  into  his  text.  And  another  time, 
when  the  queen  would  not  be  perauaded  that  it 
was  his  writing  whose  nsme  was  to  it,  but  that 
it  had  some  more  mischievous  author;  and  said, 
wilh  great  indignation.  That  she  would  have  him 
ffaeked  to  produce  his  author:  I  replied;  **Nay, 
madam,  he  is  a  doctor ;  never  rack  his  person,  but 
laek  his  style ;  let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
•od  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  continue 
the  story  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  under- 
take, by  collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he 
were  the  author  or  no."  But  for  the  main  matter, 
sure  I  am,  when  the  queen  at  any  time  asked 
adne  opinion  of  my  lord's  case,  I  ever  in  one 
tanoor  said  unto  her;  That  they  were  faults 
which  the  law  might  term  contempts ;  because 
they  were  the  transgression  of  her  particular 
diieetiona  and  instructions :  but,  then,  what  de- 
fcnee  might  be  made  of  them,  in  regard  of  the 
great  interest  the  person  had  in  her  majesty's 
&vour;  in  regard  of  the  grsatness  of  his  plaee, 
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and  the  ampleness  of  his  commission ;  in  regard 
of  the  nature  of  the  business,  being  action  of  war, 
which,  in  common  caaee,  cannot  be  tied  to  atrict- 
ness  of  instructions;  in  regard  of  the  distance  of 
the  place,  having  also  a  sea  between,  that  his 
demands,  and  her  commands,  must  be  subject  to 
wind  and  weather;  in  regard  of  a  council  of  state 
in  Ireland,  which  he  had  at  his  back  to  avow  his 
actions  upon;  and,  lastly,  in  regard  of  a  good 
intention,  that  he  would  allege  for  himself; 
which,  I  told  her,  in  some  religions  was  held  to 
be  a  sufiicient  dispensation  for  God's  oommand- 
menta,  much  more  for  princea' :  in  all  these  re- 
gards, I  besought  her  majesty  to  be  advised  again 
and  again,  how  she  brought  the  cause  into  any 
public  question.  Nay,  I  went  farther ;  for  1  told 
her,  my  lord  was  an  eloquent  and  well-spoken 
man ;  and,  beaides  his  eloquence  of  nature  or  art, 
he  had  an  eloquence  of  accident  which  paased 
them  both,  which  was  the  pity  and  benevolence 
of  his  hearera;  and,  therefore,  that  when  he 
should  come  to  his  answer  for  himself,  1  doubted 
his  words  would  have  so  unequal  a  passage  above 
theirs  that  should  charge  him,  as  would  not  be 
for  her  majesty's  honour;  and  therefore  wished 
the  conclusion  might  be,  that  they  might  wrap  it 
up  privately  between  themselves ;  and  that  ahe 
would  restore  my  lord  to  his  former  attendance, 
vrith  aome  addition  of  honour  to  take  away  dis- 
content. But  this  I  will  never  deny ;  that  I  did 
show  no  approbation  generally  of  his  being  sent 
back  again  into  Ireland,  both  because  it  would 
have  carried  a  repugnancy  with  my  former  dis- 
course, and  because  I  was  in  mine  own  heart 
fully  persuaded  that  it  was  not  good,  either  for 
the  queen,  or  for  the  state,  or  for  himself:  end 
yet  I  did  not  dissuade  it,  neither,  but  left  it  ever 
as  «« locus  lubricus."  For  this  particularity  I  do 
well  remember,  that  after  your  lordship  was 
named  for  the  place  in  Ireland,  and  not  long 
before  your  going,  it  pleased  her  majesty  at 
Whitehall  to  speak  to  me  of  that  nomination :  at 
which  time  I  said  to  her;  **  Surely,  madam,  if 
you  mean  not  to  employ  my  Lord  of  Essex  thither 
again,  your  majesty  cannot  make  a  better 
choice ;"  and  was  going  on  to  show  some  resson, 
and  her  majesty  interrupted  me  with  great  pas- 
sion :  «« Essex !"  said  she ;  «« whensoever  1  send 
Essex  back  again  into  Ireland,  I  will  marry  you : 
claim  it  of  me."  Whereunto  I  said;  ''Well, 
madam,  I  will  release  that  contract,  if  his  going 
be  for  the  good  of  your  sUte."  Immediately 
after,  the  queen  had  thought  of  a  course,  which 
was  also  executed,  to  have  somewhat  published 
in  the  Sur  Chamber,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
worid,  touching  my  Lord  of  Essex  his  restraint, 
and  my  lord  not  to  be  called  to  it;  but  occasion 
to  be  taken  by  reason  of  some  libels  tlien  dis- 
persed: which,  when  her  msjesty  propounded 
unto  me,  I  was  utteriy  against  it;  and  told  her 
plainly,  That  the  pMple  woold  say,  that  my  \mi 
«F 
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was  woQDded  upon  his  back,  and  that  Jastiee 
had  her  balance  taken  from  her,  which  ever  con- 
sisted of  an  accusation  and  defence ;  with  many 
other  quick  and  sigrnificant  terms  to  that  purpose: 
insomuch,  that,  I  remember,  I  said,  that  my  lord, 
M  in  foro  fame,**  was  too  hard  for  her :  and, 
therefore,  wished  her,  as  I  had  done  before,  to 
wrap  it  up  prirately.  And  certainly  I  offended 
her  at  that  time,  which  was  rare  with  me;  for  I 
call  to  mind,  that  both  the  Christmas,  Lent,  and 
Easter  term  following,  thougrh  I  came  divers 
times  to  her  upon  law  business,  yet,  methought 
her  face  and  manner  was  not  so  clear  and  open 
to  me,  as  it  was  at  the  first*  And  she  did 
directly  charge  me,  that  I  was  absent  that  day 
at  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was  very  true ;  but  I 
alleged  some  indisposition  of  body  to  excuse  it : 
and  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  there  was 
*«  altum  silentiura*'  from  her  to  me,  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  causes. 

But  towards  the  end  of  Easter  term  her  majesty 
brake  with  me,  and  told  me.  That  she  had  found 
my  words  true;  for  that  the  proceedings  in  the 
Star  Chamber  had  done  no  good,  but  rather 
kindled  factious  bruits,  as  she  termed  them,  than 
quenched  them;  and,  therefore,  that  she  was 
determined  now,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  world, 
to  proceed  against  my  lord  in  the  Star  Chamber 
hjf  an  information  ••ore  tenus,"  and  to  have  my 
lord  brought  to  his  answer :  howbeit,  she  said, 
she  would  assure  me,  that  whatsoever  she  did 
should  be  towards  my  lord  ••  ad  castigationem,  et 
non  ad  destructionem  ;*'  as  indeed  she  had  often 
repeated  the  same  phrase  before :  whereunto  I  said, 
to  the  end  utterly  to  divert  her,  •«  Madam,  if  you 
will  have  me  speak  to  you  in  this  argument,! 
must  speak  to  you  as  Friar  Bacon's  head  spake, 
that  said  first,  'Time  is,'  and  then  'Time  was;' 
and  •Time  will  never  be :'  for  certainly,  said  I,  it 
is  now  far  too  late,  the  matter  is  cold,  and  hath 
taken  too  much  wind."  Whereat  she  seemed 
again  offended,  and  rose  from  me ;  and  that  reso- 
lution for  a  while  continued :  and,  after,  in  the 
beginning  of  midsummer  term,  1  attending  her, 
and  finding  her  settled  in  that  resolution,  which  I 
heard  of  also  otherwise,  she  falling  upon  the  like 
speech ;  it  is  true  that,  seeing  no  other  remedy,  I 
said  to  her  slightly,  ••  Why,  madam,  if  you  will 
needs  have  a  proceeding,  you  were  best  have  it 
in  some  such  sort  as  Ovid  spake  of  his  mistress ; 
•est  aliquid  luce  patente  minus;'  to  make  a 
counoil-tible  matter  of  it,  and  there  an  end:" 
which  speech  again  she  seemed  to  take  in  ill 
part;  but,  yet,  I  think  it  did  good  at  that  time, 
and  helped  to  divert  that  course  of  proceeding  by 
information  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Nevertheless, 
afterwards  it  pleased  her  to  mako  a  more  solemn 
matter  of  the  proceeding;  and  some  few  days 
after,  an  order  was  given  that  the  matter  should 
be  beard  at  York  House,  before  an  assembly  of 
•oansallors,  peers,  and  judges,  and  some  audience 


of  men  of  quality  to  be  admitted :  and  then  did 
some  principal  counsellors  send  for  us  of  tlM 
learned  counsel,  and  notify  her  majesty's  pleasan 
unto  us ;  save  that  it  was  said  to  me  openly  by 
one  of  them,  that  her  majesty  was  not  yet 
resolved  whether  she  would  have  me  foibome  in 
the  business  or  no.  And  herenpon  might  aiise 
that  other  sinister  and  untrue  speech,  that,  I  hear, 
is  raised  of  me,  how  I  was  a  saitcw  to  be  used 
against  my  Lord  of  Essex  at  that  time :  for  it  is 
very  true,  that  I,  that  knew  well  what  had  passed 
between  the  queen  and  me,  and  what  occasion  I 
had  given  her,  both  of  distaste  and  distmst,  in 
crossing  her  disposition,  by  standing  steadfastly 
for  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  suspecting  it  also  lo 
be  a  stratagem  arising  from  some  particular  i 
lation,  I  writ  to  her  two  or  three  wotds  of  < 
pliment,  signifying  to  her  majesty,  ••That,  if  sbs 
would  be  pleased  to  spare  me  in  my  Lofd  of 
Essex's  cause,  out  of  the  consideration  she  took 
of  my  obligation  towards  him,  I  should  reckon  it 
for  one  of  her  greatest  favours:  but  otherwise 
desiring  her  majesty  to  think  that  I  knew  the 
degrees  of  duties ;  and,  that  no  particular  obliga* 
tion  whatsoever  to  any  subject,  could  supplant, 
or  weaken  that  entireness  of  duty,  that  I  did  owe 
and  bear  to  her  and  her  service."  And  this  was 
the  goodly  suit  1  made,  being  a  respeet  no  man 
that  had  his  wits  could  have  omitted :  but,  never- 
theless, I  had  a  farther  reach  in  it;  for,  I  judged 
that  day's  work  would  be  a  full  period  of  any 
bitterness,  or  harshness  between  the  queen  and 
my  lord:  and,  therefore,  if  I  declared  myself 
fully  according  to  her  mind  at  that  time,  which 
could  not  do  my  lord  any  manner  of  prejudice,  1 
should  keep  my  credit  with  her  ever  after,  where- 
by to  do  my  lord  service.  Hereupon  the  next 
news  that  I  heard,  was,  that  we  were  all  sent  for 
again ;  and,  that  her  majesty's  pleasnre  was,  we 
all  should  have  parts  in  the  business;  and  the 
lords  falling  into  distribution  of  our  parts,  it  was 
allotted  to  me,  that  I  should  set  forth  some  nnda- 
tiful  carriage  of  my  lord,  in  giving  occasion  and 
countenance  to  a  seditious  pamphlet,  as  It  was 
termed,  which  was  dedicated  unto  him,  which 
was  the  book  before-mentioned  of  King  Henry 
IV.  Whereupon  I  replied  to  that  allotment,  and 
said  to  their  lordships.  That  it  was  an  old  matter, 
and  had  no  manner  of  coherence  with  the  rest  of 
the  charge,  being  matters  of  Ireland :  and,  theia- 
fore,  that  I  having  been  wronged  by  bniits  befofe, 
this  would  expose  me  to  them  more;  and  it  woald 
be  said  I  gave  in  evidence  mine  own  tales.  It 
was  answered  again  with  good  show.  That  be- 
cause it  was  considered  how  I  stood  tied  to  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  therefore,  that  part  was  thought 
fittest  for  me,  which  did  him  least  hurt;  for  that, 
whereas  all  the  rest  was  matter  of  charge  and 
accusation,  this  only  was  but  matter  of  caveat  and 
admonition.  Wherewith,  though  I  was  in  rolns 
own  mind  little  satisfied,  beoaase  I  knew  well  a 
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mn  were  better  to  be  charged  with  tome  faults, 
ihan  admonifibed  of  some  others :  yet,  tlie  conclu- 
sioB  binding  upon  the  queen's  plea8«ire  directly, 
**¥olens  nolens,*'  I  could  not  avoid  that  part  that 
was  laid  upon  me:  which  part,  if  in  the  delivery 
1  did  handle  not  tenderly,  though  no  man  before 
me  did  in  so  clear  terms  free  from  my  lord  from 
•11  disloyaltj,  as  I  did,  that,  your  lordship  know- 
•th,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  duty  I  did 
owe  to  the  queen's  fame  and  honour  in  a  public 
proceeding,  and  partly  to  the  intention  I  had  to 
uphold  myself  in  credit  and  strength  with  the 
queen,  the  better  to  be  able  to  do  my  lord  good 
offices  aAerwards :  for,  as  soon  as  this  day  was 
past,  I  lost  no  time ;  but,  the  very  next  day  fol- 
lowing, as  I  remember,  I  attended  her  majesty, 
fully  resolved  to  try  and  put  in  ure  my  utmost 
endeavour,  so  far  as  in  my  weakness  could  give 
furtherance,  to  bring  my  lord  again  speedily  into 
court  and  favour;  and  knowing,  as  I  supposed  at 
least,  how  the  queen  was  to  be  used,  I  thought 
that  to  make  her  conceive  that  the  matter  went 
well  then,  was  the  way  to  make  her  leave  off 
there:  and  I  remember  well,  I  said  to  her,  ^  You 
liave  now,  madam,  obtained  victory  over  two 
things,  which  the  greatest  princes  in  the  world 
cannot  at  tlieir  wills  subdue;  the  one  is,  over 
fame ;  the  other  is,  over  a  great  mind :  for,  surely, 
the  world  is  now,  I  hope,  reasonably  well  satis- 
fied ;  and  for  my  lord,  he  did  show  that  humilia- 
tion towards  your  majesty,  as  I  am  persuaded  be 
was  never  in  his  lifetime  more  fit  for  your  ma- 
jesty's favour  than  he  is  now :  therefore,  if  your 
majesty  will  not  mar  it  by  lingering,  but  give 
over  at  the  best,  and  now  you  have  made  so  good 
a  full  point,  receive  him  again  with  tenderness,  I 
•hall  then  think,  that  all  that  is  past  is  for  the 
best.**  Whereat,  I  remember,  she  took  exceeding 
great  contentment,  and  did  ofVen  iterate  and  put 
Die  in  mind,  that  she  had  ever  said.  That  her 
proceedings  should  be  •^ad  reparationem,"  and 
not  ««ad  ruinam;"  as  who  saith,  that  now  was 
the  time  I  should  well  perceive,  that  that  saying 
of  hers  should  prove  true.  And,  further,  she 
willed  me  to  set  down  in  writing  all  that  passed 
that  day.  I  obeyed  her  commandment,  and 
witliin  some  few  days  afler  brought  her  again  the 
narration,  which  I  did  read  unto  her  in  two  several 
afternoons :  and  when  I  came  to  that  part  that  set 
forth  my  lord's  own  answer,  which  was  my 
principal  care,  I  do  well  bear  in  mind,  that  she 
was  extraordinarily  moved  with  it,  in  kindness 
end  relenting  towards  my  lord;  and  told  me 
•fierwards,  speaking  how  well  I  had  expressed 
my  lord's  part.  That  she  perceived  old  love  would  < 
HOC  easily  be  forgotten :  whereunto  I  answered  , 
suddenly,  that  I  hoped  she  meant  that  by  herself. ' 
But  in  conclusion  I  did  advise  her.  That  now  she 
bad  taken  a  representation  of  the  matter  to  her- 
self, that  she  would  let  it  go  no  farther :  *«  For. ' 
mad^m,**  said  I,  *«  the  fire  blaseth  well  already, ' 


what  should  you  tumble  itt  And,  besides,  ii 
may  please  you  to  keep  a  convenience  with  your- 
self in  this  case ;  for,  since  your  express  direction 
was,  there  should  be  no  register  nor  clerk  to  take 
this  sentence,  nor  no  record  or  memorial  made  up 
of  the  proceeding,  why  should  you  now  do  that 
popularly,  which  you  would  not  admit  to  be  done 
judicially  1"  Whereupon  she  did  agree  that  that 
writing  should  be  suppressed ;  and  I  think  there 
were  not  five  persons  that  ever  saw  it.  But  from 
this  time  forth,  during  the  whole  latter  end  of  that 
summer,  while  the  court  was  at  Nonesuch  and 
Oatlands,  I  made  it  my  task  and  scope  to  take  and 
give  occasions  for  my  lord's  redintegration  in  bis 
fortunes :  which  my  intention,  I  did  also  signify 
to  my  lord  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  at  his  liberty ; 
whereby  I  might,  without  peril  of  the  queen's 
indignation,  write  to  him :  and  having  received 
from  his  lordship  a  courteous  and  loving  accepta- 
tion of  my  good  will  and  endeavours,  1  did  apply 
it  in  all  my  accesses  to  the  queen,  which  were 
very  many  at  that  time ;  and  purposely  sought  and 
wrought  upon  other  variable  pretences,  but  only 
and  chiefly  for  that  purpose.  And,  on  the  other 
side,  I  did  not  forbear  to  give  my  lord  from  time 
to  time  faithful  advertisement  what  I  found,  and 
what  1  wished.  And  I  drew  for  him,  by  his  ap- 
pointment, some  letters  to  her  majesty;  which 
though  I  knew  well  his  lordship's  gift  and  style 
was  far  better  than  mine  own,  yet,  because  ho 
required  it,  alleging,  that  by  his  long  restraint  he 
was  grown  almost  a  stranger  to  the  queen's  pre- 
sent conceits,  1  was  ready  to  perform  it :  and, 
sure  I  am,  that  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  it  prospered  so  well,  as  I  expected  con- 
tinually his  restoring  to  his  attendance.  And  I 
was  never  better  welcome  to  the  queen,  nor  more 
made  of,  than  when  1  spake  fullest  and  boldest 
for  him:  in  which  kind  the  particulars  were 
exceeding  many;  whereof,  for  an  example,  I  will 
remember  to  your  lordship  one  or  two.  As,  at 
one  time,  1  call  to  mind,  her  majesty  was  speaking 
of  a  fellow  that  undertook  to  cure,  or,  at  least,  to 
ease  my  brother  of  his  gout,  and  asked  me  how 
it  went  forward :  and  1  told  her  majesty.  That  at 
the  first  he  received  good  by  it;  but  afWr,  in  the 
course  of  his  cure,  he  found  himself  at  a  stay,  or 
rather  worse:  the  queen  said  again,  ««I  will  tell 
you,  Bacon,  the  error  of  it :  the  manner  of  these 
physicians,  and  especially  these  empirics,  is  to 
continue  one  kind  of  medicine;  which  at  the  first 
is  proper,  being  to  draw  out  the  ill  humour ;  but, 
after,  they  have  not  the  discretion  to  change  the 
medicine,  but  apply  still  drawing  medicines, 
when  they  should  rather  intend  to  cure  and  cor- 
roborate the  part."  '*  Good  Lord !  madam,"  said 
I,  "how  wisely  and  aptly  can  you  speak  and 
discern  of  physic  ministered  to  the  body,  snd 
consider  not  that  there  is  the  like  occasion  of 
physic  ministered  to  the  mind:  as  now  in  the 
case  of  my  Lord  of  Essex,  your  prtnoel?  word 
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ever  was,  that  yoo  intended  ever  to  reform  his 
mind,  and  not  rum  his  foitone :  I  know  well  you 
cannot  but  think  that  yoa  have  drawn  the  humoar 
sufficiently;  and,  therefore,  it  were  more  than 
time,  and  it  were  but  for  doubt  of  mortifying  or 
exulcerating,  that  yo«  did  apply  and  minister 
strength  and  comfort  unto  him:  for  these  same 
gradations  of  joura  are  fitter  to  corrupt,  than  cor- 
rect any  mind  of  greatness.*'  And  another  time 
I  remember  she  told  me  for  news,  That  my  lord 
had  written  unto  her  some  very  dutiful  lettere, 
and  that  she  had  been  moved  by  them ;  and  when 
she  took  it  to  be  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  she 
found  it  to  be  but  a  prepaiative  to  a  suit  for  the 
Tsnewing  of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines.  Where- 
unto  I  replied,  ^  O  madam,  bow  doth  jour  ma- 
jesty construe  these  things,  as  if  these  two  could 
not  stand  well  together,  which,  indeed,  nature 
hath  planted  in  all  creatures !  For  there  are  but 
two  sympathies,  the  one  towards  perfection,  the 
other  towards  preserration ;  that  to  perfection,  as 
the  iron  tendeth  to  the  loadstone ;  that  to  preserra- 
tion, as  the  Tine  will  creep  towards  a  stake  or 
prop  that  stands  by  it;  not  for  any  love  to  the 
stake,  but  to  uphold  itself.  And,  therefore,  ma- 
dam, you  must  distinguish :  my  lord's  desire  to 
do  you  serrice  is,  as  to  his  perfection,  that  which 
he  thinks  himself  to  be  bom  for;  whereas  his 
desire  to  obtain  this  thing  of  you,  is  but  for  a  sos- 
tentation." 

And,  not  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  many 
other  particulars,  like  unto  these,  it  was  at  the 
selfsame  time  that  I  did  draw,  with  my  lord's 
privity,  and  by  his  appointment,  two  lettera,  the 
one  written  as  from  my  brother,  the  other  as  an 
answer  returned  from  my  lord,  both  to  be  by  me 
in  secret  manner  showed  to  the  queen,  which  it 
pleased  my  lord  very  strangely  to  mention  at  the 
bar;  the  scope  of  which  were  but  to  represent 
and  picture  forth  unto  her  majesty  my  lord's  mind 
to  be  such,  as  I  knew  her  majesty  would  fainest 
hare  had  it :  which  lettere  whosoever  shall  see, 
for  they  cannot  now  be  retracted  or  altered,  being 
by  reason  of  my  brother^s  or  his  lordship's  ser- 
vants' delivery  long  since  come  into  divere  hands, 
let  him  judge,  especially  if  he  knew  the  queen, 
and  do  remember  those  times,  whether  they  were 
not  the  laboura  of  one  that  sought  to  bring  the 
queen  about  for  my  Lord  of  Essex  his  good.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  issue  of  all  his  dealing  grew  to 
this,  that  the  queen,  by  some  slackness  of  my 
lord's,  as  I  imagine,  liked  him  worse  and  worse, 
and  grew  more  incensed  towards  him.  Then  she 
remembering  belike  the  continual,  and  incessant, 
and  confident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had 
held  on  my  lord's  side,  became  utterly  alienated 
from  me,  and  for  the  space  of,  at  least,  three 
months,  which  was  between  Michaelmas  and 
New-year's-tide  following,  would  not  so  much 
:is  look  on  me,  but  turned  away  from  me 
with  nprsss  Mid  purpose-like   diseountsnance 


wheresoever  she  saw  me ;  and  at  such  time  as  I 
desired  to  speak  with  her  about  law-bnsinati, 
ever  sent  me  forth  very  slight  refusals,  insoBseh 
as  it  is  most  true,  that  unmedbtely  afWr  New- 
year's-tide  I  desired  to  speak  with  her,  aad  beuif 
admitted  to  her,  I  dealt  with  her  pkialy;  aad 
said,  *•  Madam,  I  see  you  withdraw  year  ^voir 
from  me,  and  now  I  have  lost  many  friends  for 
your  sake,  I  shall  lose  you  too:  yoo  have  pat 
me  like  one  of  those  that  the  FrenehmeB  call 
«« enfans  perdus,"  that  serve  on  foot  before  hoiss- 
men ;  so  have  you  put  me  Into  natlen  of  envy 
without  place,  or  without  strength ;  and  I  know 
at  chess  a  pawn  before  the  king  is  ever  mneh 
played  upon ;  a  great  many  love  bm  not,  hseanai 
they  think  I  have  been  against  my  Lord  of 
Essex ;  and  you  love  me  not,  beeanse  yon  know  I 
have  been  for  him  ;  yet  will  I  never  repent  ae, 
that  I  have  dealt  in  simplicity  of  heart  towards 
you  both,  without  respect  of  cautions  to  myself; 
and,  therefore,  «vivus  vidensqne  p«reo;*  if  I  do 
break  my  neck,  I  shall  do  it  in  a  manner  as  Mn 
Dorrington  did  it,  which  walked  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  chureh  many  days,  and  took  n  view 
and  survey  where  he  should  fell.  And,  so,  nn* 
dam,  said  I,  I  am  not  so  simple  but  that  I  take  n 
prospect  of  mine  overthrow;  only  I  thought  I 
would  tell  you  so  much,  that  you  may  know  that 
it  was  faith,  and  not  folly  that  brought  me  into  it, 
and  so  I  will  pray  for  you.'*  Upon  which 
speeches  of  mine,  uttered  with  some  paarion,  it  Is 
true  her  majesty  was  exceedingly  moved;  and 
accumulated  a  number  of  kind  and  graetons  words 
upon  roe,  and  willed  me  to  rest  upon-  this, 
•«  Gratia  mea  sufficit,"  and  n  nmnber  of  odier 
sensible  and  tender  words  and  demonstiations, 
such  as  more  could  not  be ;  but  as  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  *«  ne  verbum  quidera."  Where- 
upon I  departed,  resting  then  determined  to  med- 
dle no  more  in  the  matter;  as  that  that  I  saw 
would  overthrow  me,  and  not  be  able  to  do  him 
any  good.  And  thus  I  made  mine  own  psaes 
with  mine  own  confidence*  at  that  time;  and 
this  was  the  last  time  I  ssw  her  majesty  before 
the  eighth  of  February,  which  was  the  day  of  my 
Lord  of  Essex  his  misfortune ;  afWr  which  time, 
for  that  I  performed  at  the  bar  in  my  public  ser- 
vice, your  lordship  knoweth,  by  the  rules  of  dn^t 
that  I  was  to  do  it  honestly,  and  without  prstn- 
rication;  but  for  my  putting  myself  into  it,  f 
protest  before  God,  I  never  moved  either  the 
queen,  or  any  pereon  living,  oonceming  my  being 
used  in  the  service,  either  of  evideneo  or  exami- 
nation; but  it  was  merely  laid  upon  me  with  the 
rest  of  my  fellows.  And  for  the  time  which 
passed,  I  mean  between  the  arraignment  and  my 
lord's  suffering,  I  well  remember,  I  was  but  ones 
with  the  queen,  at  what  time,  though  I  dont  not 
deal  directly  for  my  lofd  as  thunga  then  stood, 
•  Query  MMctaMt,  bat  aolt  thtt  la  the  irai  eifeloa  ft  b 
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jet  generallj  I  did  both  commend  her  majesty's  ' 
mercy,  terming  it  to  her  as  an  excellent  balm  that 
did  continually  distil  from  her  sovereign  hands, 
mnd  made  an  excellent  odour  in  the  senses  of  her 
-  people;  and  not  only  so,  bat  I  took  hardineaa  to 
extenoate,  not  the  fact,  for  that  I  durst  not,  but 
ihe  danger,  telling  her,  that  if  some  base  or  cruel- 
minded  persons  had  entered  into  such  an  action, 
it  might  hare  caused  mueh  blood  and  combus- 
tion: but  it  appeared  well,  they  were  such  as 
knew  not  how  to  play  the  malefactors ;  and  some 
other  words  which  I  now  omit.  And  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  carriage  of  myself  in  that  service,  I 
haTe  many  honourable  witnesses  that  can  tell, 
that  the  next  day  after  my  lord's  arraignment,  by 
my  dUigenoe  and  information,  touching  the  quality 
■ad  nature  of  the  offenders,  six  of  nine  were 
stayed,  which  otherwise  had  been  attainted,  I 
bringing  their  lordships'  letter  for  their  stay,  after 
the  Jnry  was  sworn  to  pass  upon  them ;  so  near 
it  went:  and  how  careful  I  was,  and  made  it  my 
part,  that  whosoever  was  in  trouble  about  that 
matter,  as  soon  as  ever  his  case  was  sufficiently 
known  and  defined  of,  might  not  continue  in 
rentraint,  but  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  many  other 
parts,  which,  I  am  well  assured  of,  stood  with  the 
duty  of  an  honest  man.  But,  indeed,  I  will  not 
ieay  for  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  of  London, 
the  queen  demanding  my  opinion  of  it :  I  told  her, 
I  thought  it  was  as  hard  as  any  of  the  rest  But 
what  was  the  reason!  Because,  at  that  time,  I 
had  seen  only  his  accusation,  and  had  nerer  been 
present  at  any  examination  of  his ;  and  the  matter 
•o  standing,  I  had  been  very  untrue  to  my  ser- 
we,  if  I  had  .not  delivered  that  opinion.  But, 
afterwards,  upon  a  re-examination  of  some  that 
charged  him,  who  weakened  their  own  testimony, 
mid  especially  hearing  himself  <«viva  voce,"  I 
went  instantly  to  the  queen,  out  of  the  soundness 
of  my  conseieBce,  not  regarding  what  opinion  I 
bad  formerly  delivered,  and  told  her  majesty,  I 
was  satisfied,  and  resolved  in  my  conscience,  that 
lor  the  reputation  of  the  action,  the  plot  was  to 
eowitenaDce  the  actbn  farther  by  him  in  respect 
of  his  place,  than  they  had  indeed  any  interest  or 
Intelligenee  with  him.  It  is  very  true  also,  about 
that  time,  her  majesty  taking  a  liking  of  my  pen, 
«pon  that  which  I  formerly  had  done  concerning 
Ae  proceeding  at  York  House,  and  likewise  upon 
•ome  other  declarations,  which  in  former  times 
bj  her  appointment  I  put  in  writing,  commanded 
me  to  pen  that  book,  which  was  published  for  the 
better  satisfaction  of  the  wofld;  which  I  did,  bnl 


so,  as  never  secretary  had  more  particular  and 
express  directions  and  instructions  in  every  point, 
how  to  guide  my  hand  in  it ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  after  that  I  had  made  a  first  draught  thereof, 
and  propounded  it  to  certain  principal  counsellors 
by  her  majesty^s  appointment,  it  was  perused, 
weighed,  censured,  altered,  and  made  almost  a 
new  writing,  according  to  their  brdships'  better 
consideration ;  wherein  their  lordships  and  myself 
both  were  as  religious  and  curious  of  truth,  as 
desirous  of  satisfaction :  and  myself  indeed  gave 
only  words  and  form  of  style,  in  pursuing  their 
direction.  And  after  it  had  passed  their  allow- 
ance, it  was  again  exactly  perused  by  the  queen 
herself,  and  some  alterations  made  again  by  her 
appointment:  nay,  and  after  it  was  set  to  print, 
the  queen,  who,  as  your  lordship  knoweth,  as 
she  was  excellent  in  great  matters,  so  she  was 
exquisite  in  small,  and  noted  that  I  could  not  f  or^ 
get  my  ancient  respect  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  m 
terming  him  ever  my  Lord  of  Essex,  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  almost  in  every  page  of  the  book,  whicli 
she  thought  not  fit,  but  would  have  it  made 
Essex,  or  the  late  Earl  of  Essex :  whereupon  of 
force  it  was  printed  *^de  novo,"  and  the  first 
copies  suppressed  by  her  peremptory  command- 
ment. 

And  this,  my  good  lord,  to  my  &rthest  remem- 
brance, is  all  that  passed  wherein  I  had  part; 
which  I  have  set  down  as  near  as  I  could  in  the 
very  words  and  speeches  that  were  used,  not  be- 
cause they  are  worthy  the  repetition,  I  mean  those 
of  mine  own ;  but  to  the  end  your  lordship  may 
lively  and  plainly  discern  between  the  face  of' 
truth,  and  a  smooth  tale:  and  the  rather,  also,  be- 
cause, in  things  that  passed  a  good  while  since, 
the  very  words  and  phrases  did  sometimes  bring 
to  my  remembrance  the  matters :  wherein  I  report 
me  to  your  honourable  judgment,  whether  you  do 
not  see  the  traces  of  an  honest  man :  and  had  I 
been  as  well  believed  either  by  the  queen  or  by 
my  lord,  as  I  was  well  heard  by  them  both,  both 
my  lord  had  been  fortunate,  and  so  had  myself 
in  his  fortune. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  I  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with 
this  long  narration;  and  that  you  will  vouchsafe 
to  hold  me  in  your  good  opinion,  till  you  know 
I  have  deserved,  or  find  that  I  shall  deserve  the 
contrary ;  and  so  ever  I  continae 

At  your  lordship's  honourable  commandments, 
very  humbly, 

F.  B. 
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Tiki  PoinU  9f  Form  yomtiky  to  he  oburvtd. 
The  fifth  of  Jane  in  Trinity  term,  npon  Thurs- 
day, being  no  Star  Chamber  day,  at  the  ordinary 
boar  when  the  courts  sit  at  Weatminster,  were 
assembled  together  at  the  lord  keeper^a  house  in 
the  great  chamber,  her  roajesty'f  pr)Ty-€ouncil, 
enlarged  and  assisted  (or  that  time  and  cause  by 
the  special  call  and  associating  of  certain  selected 
persons,  Tiz.  four  earls,  two  barons,  and  four 
jndges  of  the  law,  making  in  the  whole  a  council 
or  court  of  eighteen  persona,  who  were  attended 
by  four  of  her  majesty's  learned  counsel  for 
charging  the  earl ;  and  two  clerks  of  the  council, 
the  one  to  read,  the  other  as  a  register;  and  an 
auditory  of  persons,  to  the  number,  as  I  could 
guess,  of  two  hundred,  almost  all  men  of  quality, 
but  of  every  kind  or  profession ;  nobility,  court, 
law,  country,  city.  The  apper  end  of  the  table 
left  void  for  the  emVn  appearance,  who,  after  the 
commissioners  had  sat  a  while,  and  the  auditory 
was  quiet  from  the  first  throng  to  get  in,  and  the 
doors  shut,  presented  himself  and  kneeled  down 
at  the  board's  end,  and  so  continued  till  he  was 
licensed  to  stand  up. 

TKe  Noma  of  the  Commiuionen* 

Lord  Archbishop, 

Lord  Keeper,  &c. 
It  was  opened,  that  her  majesty  being  imperial, 
and  immediate  under  God,  was  not  holden  to 
mnder  account  of  her  actions  to  any ;  howbeit, 
because  she  had  chosen  ever  to  govern,  as  well 
with  satisfaction  as  with  sovereignty,  and  the 
rather,  to  command  down  the  winds  of  malicious 
and  seditious  rumours,  wherewith  men's  conceits 
may  have  been  tossed  to  and  fro,  ahe  was  pleased 
to  call  the  world  to  an  underatanding  of  her 
princely  course  held  towards  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
as  well  in  here-before  protracting  as  in  now  pro- 
reeding. 

The  earl  repairing  from  his  goremment  into 
this  realm  in  August  last,  contrary  to  her  majesty  *8 
express  and  most  judicial  commandment,  though 
t^e  oontempt  were  in  that  point  viaible,  and  her 

•  At  York  HoaM,  in  June,  1600,  prepftrad  for  Qneen  Ellsa- 
Wtb  by  her  command,  and  r«ad  to  her  by  Mr.  Bacon,  but 
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majesty's  mind  prepared  to  a  just  and  high  ^Bi» 
pleasure,  in  regard  of  that  realm  of  Ireland  set  it 
hazard  by  his  former  disobedience  to  her  royal 
directions,  yet  kept  that  stay,  as  she  eonmanded 
my  lord  only  to  his  chamber  in  court,  nntO  Ms 
allegations  might  by  bar  priTy-eouncfl  be  qM»- 
tioned  and  heaord ;  which  account  taken,  sod  my 
lord's  anawers  appearing  to  be  of  do  delbnee» 
that  shadow  of  defence  which  was  offered  eon- 
sisted  of  two  parts:  the  one  his  own  eooerit 
of  some  likelihood  of  good  effects  to  ensne  ef 
the  course  held,  the  other  a  Tehement  and  over- 
ruling  persuasion  of  the  council  therSy  though  Iw 
were  indeed  as  absolutely  freed  from  qiiniooef 
the  council  of  Ireland,  as  he  was  absolutely  tied 
to  her  majesty's  trust  and  instruetions.  Never* 
theless,  her  majesty,  not  unwilling  to  admh  say 
extenuation  of  his  offence ;  and  considering  ths 
one  point  required  advertisement  out  of  Iralaiidy 
and  the  other  further  expectation  of  the  event  aiii 
sequel  of  the  affairs  there,  and  so  both  ydutm  asksl 
time  and  protraction ;  her  majesty  proceeded  still 
with  reservation,  not  to  any  restraint  of  my  loid 
according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  offenss^ 
but  to  a  commitment  of  him,  **sdi  libera  cnModia,** 
in  the  lord  keeper's  house. 

After,  when  both  parts  of  this  defence  pblnly 
failed  my  lord,  yea,  and  proved  utterly  ndv 
to  him,  for  the  council  of  Ireland  in  plain 
diaavowed  all  those  hu  proceedings^  and  the  i 
made  a  miserable  interpretation  of  them,  tiiSB  htr 
majesty  began  to  behold  the  offenoe  in  natara  sad 
likeness,  as  it  was  divested  from  any  palliation  or 
cover,  and  in  the  true  proportion  and  magnitads 
thereof,  importing  the  peril  of  a  kingdom :  wUoh 
conaideration  wrought  in  her  majesty  a  strams 
effect,  if  any  thing  which  b  heroiod  in  virtne  eaa 
be  strange  b  her  nature ;  for  when  oflenos  wis 
grown  unmeasurably  offensive,  tiien  did  gVMS 
superabound ;  and  in  the  heat  of  all  the  ill  newt 
out  of  Ireland,  and  other  advertisements  thenes  Is 
my  lord's  diaadvantage,  her  majesty  entered  inis 
a  reaolution,  out  of  herself  and  her  inseialsMi 
goodness,  not  to  overthrow  my  lord's 
irreparably,  by  public  and  proportionable  . 
notwithstanding,  inasmuch  as  about  that 
there  did  fly  about  in  London  atrsstn  and  i 
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divers  seditious  libels;  and  PauPs  and  ordinaries 
were  full  of  bold  and  factious  discourses,  where- 
by not  only  many  of  her  majesty's  faithful  and 
lealous  counsellors  and  senrants  were  taxed,  but 
withal  the  hard  estate  of  Ireland  was  imputed  to 
moy  thing  rather  than  unto  tiie  true  cause,  the 
earKs  defaults,  though  this  might  have  made  any 
prince  on  earth  to  lay  aside  straightways  the 
former  resolution  taken,  yet  her  majesty  in  her 
moderation  persisted  in  her  course  of  clemency, 
and  bethought  herself  of  a  mean  to  right  her  own 
honour,  and  yet  spare  the  earPs  ruin ;  and  there- 
fore taking  a  just  and  most  necessary  occasion 
upon  these  libels,  of  an  admonition  to  be  gi^en  sea- 
sonably, and  as  is  oft  accustomed;  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  was  pleased, 
that  declaration  should  be  made,  by  way  of  testi- 
mony, of  all  her  honourable  privy  council,  of  her 
majesty's  infinite  care,  royal  proTisions,  and  pru- 
dent directions  for  the  prosecutions  in  Ireland, 
wherein  the  earl's  errors,  by  which  means  so  great 
caie  and  charge  was  frustrated,  were  incidentiy 
tOBched. 

But  as  in  bodies  very  corrupt,  the  medicine 
father  stirreth  and  ezasperateth  the  humour  than 
purgeth  it,  so  some  turbulent  spirits  laid  hold  of 
this  proceeding  in  so  singular  partiality  towards 
my  lord,  as  if  it  had  been  to  his  disadvantage, 
mnd  gave  out  that  this  was  to  condemn  a  man  un- 
heard, and  to  wound  him  on  his  back,  and  to  leave 
Justice  her  sword  and  take  away  her  balance, 
which  consisted  of  an  accusation  and  a  defence ; 
and  each  other  seditious  phrases :  whereupon  her 
miyesty  seeing  herself  interested  in  honour,  which 
•he  hath  ever  sought  to  preserve  as  her  eye,  clear 
and  without  mote,  was  enforced  to  resolve  of  a 
jodicial  hearing  of  the  cause,  which  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  in  the  end  of  Hilary  term.  At 
the  which  time  warning  being  given  to  my  lord 
to  prepare  himself,  he  falling,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
deep  consideration  of  his  estate,  made  unto  her 
mijesty  by  letter  an  humble  and  effectual  sub- 
mission, beseeching  her  that  that  bitter  cup  of 
justice  might  pass  from  him,  for  those  were  his 
words;  which  wrought  such  an  impression  in  her 
m^jeety's  mind,  that  it  not  only  revived  in  her 
her  former  resolution  to  forbear  any  public  hear- 
ing, but  it  fetched  this  virtue  out  of  mercy  by  the 
only  touch,  as  few  days  after  my  lord  was  re- 
moved to  further  liberty  in  his  own  house,  her 
majesty  hoping  that  these  bruits  and  malicious 
impntatione  would  of  themselves  wax  old  and 
vanish:  but  finding  it  otherwise  in  proof,  upon 
taete  taken  by  some  intermission  of  time,  and 
especially  beholding  the  humour  of  the  time  in  a 
letter  presumed  to  he  written  to  her  majesty  her- 
•elf  by  a  lady,  to  whom,  though  nearest  in  blood 
to  my  lord,  it  appertained  littie  to  intermeddle  in 
owtters  of  this  nature,  otherwise  than  in  course  of 
liiimiUty  to  have  solicited  her  grace  and  mercy ; 
in  whieb  letteri  in  a  oertain  violent  and  mineral 


spirit  of  bitterness,  remonstrance,  and  representa- 
tion is  made  to  her  majesty,  as  if  my  lord  suffered 
under  passion  and  faction,  and  not  under  justice 
mixed  with  mercy ;  which  letter,  though  written 
to  her  sacred  majesty,  and  therefore  unfit  to  pass 
in  vulgar  hands,  yet  was  firat  divulged  by  copies 
everywhere,  that  being,  as  it  seemeth,  the  newest 
and  finest  form  of  libelling,  and  since  committed 
to  the  press :  her  majesty  in  her  wisdom  seeing 
manifestiy  these  rumoura  thus  nourished  had  got 
too  great  a  head  to  be  repressed  without  some 
hearing  of  the  cause,  and  calling  my  lord  to  an- 
swer; and  yet,  on  the  other  side,  being  still  in- 
formed touching  my  lord  himself  of  his  con- 
tinuance of  penitence  and  submission,  did  in  con- 
clusion resolve  to  use  justice,  but  with  the  edge 
and  point  taken  off  and  rebated;  for  whereas 
nothing  leaveth  that  taint  upon  honour,  which  in 
a  person  of  my  lord's  condition  is  hardliest  re- 
paired, in  question  of  justice,  as  to  be  called  to 
the  ordinary  and  open  place  of  offendere  and 
criminals,  her  majesty  had  ordered  that  the  hear- 
ing should  be  *«  intra  domesticos  parietes,"  and 
not  *Muce  forensi."  And  whereas  again  in  the 
Star  Chamber  there  be  certain  formalities  not  fit  in 
regard  of  example  to  be  dispensed  with,  which 
would  strike  deeper  both  into  my  lord's  fortune 
and  reputation ;  as  the  fine  which  is  incident  to  a 
sentence  tiiere  given,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Tower,  which  in  case  of  contempts  that  touch  the 
point  of  estate  doth  likewise  follow ;  her  majesty 
turning  this  course,  had  directed  that  the  mattera 
should  receive,  before  a  great,  honourable,  and 
selected  council,  a  full  and  deliberate,  and  yet,  in 
respect,  a  private,  mild,  and  gracious  hearing. 

All  this  was  not  spoken  in  one  undivided  speech, 
but  partly  by  the  first  that  spake  of  the  learned 
counsel,  and  partiy  by  some  of  the  commissionera ; 
for  in  this  and  the  rest  I  keep  order  of  matter,  and 
not  of  circumstance. 

T%e  Matten  hid  to  my  Lord*$  Charge. 
The  mattera  wherewith  my  lord  was  charged 
were  of  two  several  natures;  of  a  higher,  and  of 
an  inferior  degree  of  offence. 

The  former  kind  purported  great  and  high  con- 
tempts and  points  of  misgovernance  in  his  ofllce 
of  her  majesty's  lieutenant  and  governor  of  her 
realm  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  trust  and  authority 
thereby  to  him  committed. 

The  latter  contained  divera  notorious  errora  and 
neglects  of  duty,  as  well  in  his  government  as 
otherwise. 

The  grreat  contempts  and  points  of  misgovem- 

mentand  mal venation  in  his  office,  were  articulate 

into  three  heads. 

I.  The  firat  was  the  journey  into  Munster, 

whereby  the  prosecution  in  due  time  upon 

Tyrone  in  Ulster  was  overthrown  :  wherein 

he  proceeded  contrary  to  his  directions,  and 

the  whole  design  of  his  employment:  whereof 
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ensued  tbe  consumption  of  ber  majesty's 
army,  treasure,  and  proTisions.  and  the 
evident  peril  of  that  kingdom. 
IL  The  second  was  the  dishonourable  and  dan- 
gerous treaty  held,  and  cessation  concluded 
with  the  same  arch-rebel,  Tyrone. 
III.  The  third  was  his  contemptuous  leaving  his 
government,  contrary  to  her  majesty's  abso- 
iuie  mandate  under  her  hand  and  signet,  and 
In  a  time  of  so  imminent  and  instant  danger. 
F  jr  the  first,  it  had  two  parts ;  that  her  majesty's 
resolution  and  direction  was  precise  and  absolute 
for  the  northern  prosecution,  and  that  the  same 
direction  was  by  my  lord,  in  regard  of  the  journey 
to  Munster,  wilfully  and  contemptuously  broken. 
It  was  thenefure  delivered,  that  her  majesty, 
touched  with  a  true  and  princely  sense  of  the  torn 
and  broken  estate  of  that  kingdom  of  Ireland,  en- 
tered into  a  most  Christian  and  magnanimous  reso- 
lution to  leave  no  faculty  of  her  regal  power  or 
policy  unemployed  for  the  reduction  of  that  people, 
and  for  the  suppressing  and  utter  quenching  of  that 
flame  of  rebellion,  wherewith  that  country  was 
and  is  wasted :  whereupon  her  majesty  was 
pleased  to  take  knowledge  of  the  general  conceit, 
how  the  former  making  and  managing  of  the 
actions  there  had  been  taxed,  upon  two  excep- 
tions ;  the  one,  that  the  proportions  of  forces  which 
had  been  there  maintained  and  continued  by  sup- 
plies, were  not  sufficient  to  bring  tlie  prosecutions 
to  a  period:  the  other,  that  the  prosecutions 
had  been  also  intermixed  and  interrupted  with  too 
many  temporizing  treaties,  whereby  the  rebel  did 
not  only  gather  strength,  but  also  find  his  strength 
more  and  more,  so  as  ever  such  smothers  broke 
forth  again  into  greater  flames.  Which  kind  of 
discourses  and  objections,  as  they  were  enter- 
tained in  a  popular  kind  of  observation,  so  were 
they  ever  chiefly  patronised  and  apprehended  by 
the  earl,  both  upon  former  times  and  occasions, 
and  now  last  when  this  matter  was  in  deliberation. 
So  as  her  majesty,  to  acquit  her  honour  and  regal 
function,  and  to  give  this  satisfaction  to  herself 
and  others,  that  she  had  left  no  way  untried, 
resolved  to  undertake  the  action  with  a  royal  army 
and  puissant  forces,  under  the  leading  of  some 
principal  nobleman  ;  in  such  sort,  that,  as  far  as 
human  discourse  might  discern,  it  might  be  hoped, 
that  by  the  expedition  of  a  summer^  things  might 
he  brought  to  that  state,  as  both  realms  may  feel 
some  ease  and  respiration;  this  from  charge 
and  levies,  and  that  from  troubles  and  perils. 
Upon  this  ground  her  majesty  made  choice  of  my 
Lord  of  Emcx  for  that  service,  a  principal  peer  and 
offieer  of  her  realm,  a  person  honoured  with  the 
trust  of  a  privy  counsellor,  graced  with  the  note 
of  her  majesty's  special  favour,  infallibly  betoken- 
ing and  redoubling  his  worth  and  value,  enabled 
vtth  the  experience  and  reputation  of  former  ser- 
vices, and  honourable  charges  in  the  wars;  a  man 
•very  way  eminent,  select,  and  qualified  for  a  gene- 


ral of  a  great  enterprise,  intended  for  the  recoffety 
and  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  and  not  only 
or  merely  as  a  lieutenant  or  governor  of  Ireland. 

My  lord,  afWr  that  he  had  taken  the  chaife 
upon  him,  fell  straightways  to  make  propoeitiom 
answerable  to  her  majesty's  ends,  and  answerable 
to  his  own  former  discourses  and  opinions;  aod 
chiefly  did  setdown  one  full  and  distinct  resolatfoB, 
that  the  design  and  action,  which  of  all  others  was 
most  final  and  summary  towards  an  end  of  thots 
troubles,  and  which  was  worthy  her  majetty't 
enterprise  with  gfeat  and  puissant  forces,  was  a 
prosecution  to  be  made  npon  the  arch-traitor  Tyrans 
in  his  own  strengths  wiUiin  the  province  of  Ulster, 
whereby  both  the  inferior  rebels  which  rely  npoB 
him,  and  the  foreigrner  upon  whom  he  relietb, 
might  be  discouraged,  and  so  to  cut  aeonder  both 
dependences :  and  for  the  proceeding  with  grealer 
strength  and  policy  in  that  action,  that  the  bnIb 
invasion  and  impression  of  her  majesty's  amy 
should  be  accompanied  and  corresponded  onto  by 
the  plantation  of  strong  garrisons  io  the  north,  ee 
well  upon  the  river  of  Logrhfoile  as  a  poetera 
of  that  province,  as  upon  the  hither  frontiers,  both 
for  the  distracting  and  bridling  of  the  rebels* 
forces  during  the  action,  and  again,  for  the  keep- 
ing possession  of  the  victory,  if  God  should  send  iL 

'Hiis  proposition  and  project  moving  from  my 
lord,  was  debated  in  many  consultations.  The 
principal  men  of  judgment  and  service  in  the  wais» 
as  a  council  of  war  to  assist  a  council  of  state, 
were  called  at  times  unto  it ;  and  this  opinion  of 
my  lord  was  by  himself  fortified  and  maintained 
against  all  contradiction  and  opposite  argament; 
and  in  the  end,  *<  ex  unanimi  coneenso,**  it  was 
concluded  and  resolved  that  the  axe  should  be  put 
to  the  root  of  the  tree:  which  resolution  was 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  binding  and  royal 
judgment  of  her  sacred  majesty,  who  vouchsafed 
her  kingly  presence  at  most  of  those  consultatioBS. 

According  to  a  proposition  and  enterprise  ef 
this  nature,  were  the  proportions  of  forces  and 
provisions  thereunto  allotted.  The  fint  proper- 
tion  set  down  by  my  lord  was  the  nnmber  of 
12,000  foot  and  1,900  horse;  which  being agieeJ 
unto,  upon  some  other  accident  out  of  Ireland,  the 
earl  propounded  to  have  it  made  14,000  foot,  aai 
1,300  horse,  which  was  likewise  accorded ;  withia 
a  little  while  after  the  earl  did  newly  insist  Is 
have  an  augmentation  of  9,000  more,  nelng  gml 
pereuasions  and  confident  signifieations  c^  good 
effect,  if  those  numbers  might  be  yielded  to  him, 
as  which  he  also  obtained  before  his  depaitoie) 
and  besides  the  supplies  of  9,000  arriving  in  Joly, 
he  had  authority  to  raise  9,000  Irish  more,  whidi 
he  procured  by  his  letters  out  of  Ireland,  witi 
pretence  to  fVirther  the  northern  service :  so  it 
the  army  was  raised  in  the  oonelnsion  tnd  list  Is 
16,000  foot,  and  1^00  horse,  supplied  with  9,000 
more  at  three  months'  end,  and  Increeeed  wMl 
9,000  Irish  upon  tfiii  new  dMttnd;  wheiebf  h« 
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UHJM^  at  that  time  paid  18*000  foot  and  1,300 
korae  in  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Of  these  forces, 
diveia  companies  drawn  oat  of  the  experienced 
bands  of  the  Low  Countries ;  special  care  taken 
that  the  new  leTies  in  the  country  should  be  of 
the  ableat,  and  most  disposed  bodies ;  the  army 
also  animated  and  encouraged  with  the  service  of 
diTiers  brave  and  valiant  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
voluntaries;  in  sum,  the  most  flourishing  and 
oomplete  troops  that  have  been  known  to  have 
baan  aent  out  of  our  nation  in  any  late  memory. 
A  great  mass  of  treasure  provided  and  issued, 
amounting  to  such  a  total,  as  the  charge  of  that 
anny*  all  manner  of  ways,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  provisions  and  setting  forth,  to  the  time  of 
my  lord's  returning  into  England,  was  verified 
to  have  drawn  out  of  the  coffers,  besides  the 
eharge  of  the  country,  the  quantity  of  300,000/., 
and  so  ordered  as  he  carried  with  him  three 
Bontha*  pay  beforehand,  and  likewise  victual, 
munition,  and  all  habiliments  of  war  whatsoever, 
with  attendance  of  shipping  allowed  and  furnished 
ta  a  sortable  proportion,  and  to  the  full  of  all  my 
loffd*s  own  demands.  For  my  lord  being  him- 
self a  principal  counsellor  for  ihe  preparations,  as 
ha  was  to  be  an  absolute  commander  in  the  exe- 
ontion,  his  spirit  was  in  every  conference  and 
eonelusion  in  such  sort,  as  when  there  happened 
•ay  points  of  difference  upon  demands,  my  lord 
vsing  the  forcible  advantages  of  the  toleration  and 
liberty  which  her  majesty's  special  favour  did 
five  unto  him,  and  the  great  devotion  and  for- 
wardness of  his  fellow-counsellors  to  the  general 
canse,  and  the  necessity  of  his  then  present  ser- 
vice, he  did  ever  prevail  and  carry  it ;  insomuch 
as  it  was  objected  and  laid  to  my  lord's  charge 
as  one  of  his  errors  and  presumptions,  that  he  did 
oAantimea,  upon  their  propositions  and  demands, 
anter  into  contestations  with  her  majesty,  more  a 
gnat  deal  than  was  fit.  All  which  propositions 
bafora  mentioned  being  to  the  utmost  of  my 
lord's  own  askings,  and  of  that  height  and 
gieatness,  might  really  and  demonstratively  ex- 
piasa  and  intimate  unto  him,  besides  his  particu- 
lar knowledge  which  he  had,  as  a  counsellor  of 
estate,  of  the  mesne  both  of  her  majesty  and  this 
kiBgdom,  that  he  was  not  to  expect  to  have  the 
eonmandment  of  16,000  foot  and  1,300  horse,  as 
aa  appurtenance  to  his  lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
which  was  impossible  to  be  maintained;  but, 
eotttrariwise,  that  in  truth  of  intention  he  was 
dsstgned  as  general  for  one  great  action  and  ex- 
pedition, unto  which  the  reat  of  hia  authority  was 
bat  sceessary  and  accommodate. 

It  was  delivered  further,  that  in  the  authority 
af  hia  oommission,  which  was  more  ample  in 
numy  points  than  any  former  lieutenant  had  been 
vested  with,  there  were  many  direct  and  evident 
aaarks  vf  his  designation  to  the  northern  action, 
as  prinoipally  a  elsuse  whereby  **  merum  srbitrium 
belli  et  pseis**  was  reposed  in  his  sole  trust  and  { 
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discretion,  whereaa  all  the  lieutenants  were  ever 
tied  unto  the  peremptory  assistance  and  admoni« 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  voices  of  the  council 
of  Ireland.  The  occasion  of  which  clause  so 
passed  to  my  lord,  doth  notably  disclose  and 
point  unto  the  precise  trust  committed  to  my 
lord  for  the  northern  journey;  for  when  his  com- 
mission was  drawn  at  first  according  to  former 
precedents,  and  on  the  other  side  my  lord  insisted 
strongly  to  have  this  new  and  *«  prima  facie"  vast 
and  exorbitant  authority,  he  used  this  argument ; 
that  the  council  of  Ireland  had  many  of  them 
livings  and  possessions  in  or  near  the  province  of 
Lemster  and  Munster;  but  that  Ulster  was 
abandoned  from  any  such  particular  respects, 
whereby  it  was  like,  the  council  there  would  be 
glad  to  use  her  majesty's  forces  for  the  clearing 
and  assuring  of  those  territories  and  countriea 
where  tlieir  fortunes  and  estates  were  planted: 
so  as,  if  he  should  be  tied  to  their  voices,  he  were 
like  to  be  diverted  from  the  main  service  intended : 
upon  which  reason  that  clause  was  yielded  unto. 

So  as  it  was  then  concluded,  that  all  circum- 
stances tended  to  one  point,  that  there  was  a  full 
and  precise  intention  and  direction  for  Ulster,  and 
that  my  lord  could  not  descend  into  the  considera- 
tion of  his  own  quality  and  value;  he  could  not 
muster  his  fair  army ;  he  could  not  account  with 
the  treasurer,  and  take  consideration  of  the  great 
mass  of  treasure  issued ;  he  could  not  look  into 
the  ample  and  new  clause  of  his  letters  patent ; 
he  could  not  look  back,  either  to  his  own  former 
discourses,  or  to  the  late  propositions  whereof 
himself  was  author,  nor  to  the  conferences,  con* 
sultations,  and  conclusions  thereupon,  nor  prin- 
cipally to  her  majesty's  royal  direction  and  ex- 
pectation, nor  generally  to  the  conceit  both  of 
subjects  of  this  realm,  and  the  rebels  themselves 
in  Ireland ;  but  which  way  soever  he  turned,  he 
must  find  himself  trusted,  directed,  and  engaged 
wholly  for  the  northern  expedition. 

The  parts  of  this  that  was  charged  were  verified 
by  three  proofs :  the  first,  the  meet  authentical 
but  the  least  pressed,  and  that  was  her  majesty's 
own  royal  affirmation,  both  by  her  speech  now 
and  her  precedent  letters;  the  second,  the  testi- 
mony of  tiie  privy  council,  who  upon  their  honours 
did  avouch  the  substance  of  that  was  charged, 
and  referred  themselves  also  to  many  of  their 
lordships'  letters  to  the  same  effect ;  the  third, 
letters  written  from  my  lord  after  his  being  in 
Ireland,  whereby  the  resolution  touching  the  de- 
sign of  the  north  is  often  knowledged. 

There  follow  some  clauses  both  of  her  majesty's 
letters  and  of  the  lords  of  her  council,  and  of  the 
earl's  and  the  council  of  Ireland,  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  thia  point. 

Her  majesty,  in  her  letter  of  the  19th  of  July 
to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  upon  the  lingering  of  the 
northern  journey,  doubting  my  lord  did  value 
service,  rather  by  the  labour  he  eadoiady  than  by 
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the  adrantage  of  her  majesty's  royal  ends,  hath 
these  words : 

•*You  have  in  this  despatch  gfiven  ns  small 
ligrht,  either  when  or  in  what  order  yon  intend 
particularly  to  proceed  to  the  northern  action; 
wherein  if  you  compare  the  time  that  is  run  on, 
and  the  excessive  charges  that  are  spent,  with  the 
effects  of  any  thing  wrought  by  this  voyage, 
howsoever  we  remain  satisfied  with  your  own 
particular  cases  and  travails  of  body  and  mind, 
yet  you  must  needs  think  that  we,  that  have  the 
eyes  of  foreign  princes  upon  our  actions,  and  have 
the  hearts  of  people  to  comfort  and  cherish,  who 
groan  under  the  burden  of  continual  levies  and 
impositions,  which  are  occasioned  by  these  late 
actions,  can  littte  please  ourself  hitherto  with  any 
thing  that  hath  been  effected.** 

In  another  branch  of  the  same  letter,  reflecting 
her  royal  regard  upon  her  own  honour  interested 
in  this  delay,  hath  these  words : 

M  Whereunto  we  will  add  this  one  thing  that 
doth  more  displease  us  than  any  charge  or  offence 
that  happens,  which  is,  that  it  must  be  the  Queen 
of  England's  fortune,  who  hath  held  down  the 
greatest  enemy  she  had,  to  make  a  base  bu8h*kem 
to  be  accounted  so  famous  a  rebel,  as  to  be  a  per- 
son against  whom  so  many  thousands  of  foot  and 
horse,  besides  the  force  of  all  the  nobility  of  that 
kingdom,  must  be  thought  too  little  to  be  em- 
ployed." 

In  another  branch,  discovering,  as  upon  the 
vantage  ground  of  her  princely  wisdom,  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  courees  then  held,  hath 
these  words : 

••And,  therefore,  although  by  your  letter  we 
found  your  purpose  to  go  northwards,  on  which 
depends  the  main  good  of  our  service,  and  which 
we  expected  long  since  should  have  been  per- 
formed ;  yet,  because  we  do  hear  it  bruited,  be- 
sides the  words  of  your  letter  written  with  your 
own  hand,  which  carries  some  such  sense,  that 
you,  who  allege  such  sickness  in  your  army  by 
being  travelled  with  you,  and  find  so  great  and 
impo  tant  affaire  to  digest  at  Dublin,  will  yet  en- 
gage yourself  personally  into  Ophalie,  being  our 
lieutenant,  when  you  have  there  so  many  inferiore 
able,  might  victuid  a  fort,  or  seek  revenge  against 
those  who  have  lately  prospered  against  our 
forces.  And  when  we  call  to  mind  how  far  the 
sun  hath  run  his  course,  and  what  dependeth 
upon  the  timely  plantation  of  garrisons  in  the 
north,  and  how  great  scandal  it  would  be  to  our 
honour  to  leave  that  proud  rebel  unassayed,  when 
we  have  with  so  great  an  expectation  of  our  ene- 
mies engaged  ourselves  so  far  in  the  action;  so 
that,  without  that  be  done,  all  those  former  courses 
will  prove  like  •  via  navis  in  mari ;'  besides  that 
our  power,  which  hitherto  hath  been  dreaded  by 
potent  enemies,  will  now  even  be  held  contempt- 
ible amongst  our  rebels :  we  must  plainly  charge 
]ro««  aeeofdisf  to  the  duty  yo«  ow«  to  us,  so  lo 


unite  soundness  of  judgment  la  the  leal  yoa  hmw 
to  do  us  service,  as  with  all  speed  to  pass  thither 
in  such  sort,  as  the  axe  might  be  put  to  the  root 
of  that  tree,  which  hath  been  the  traesoaaUt 
stock  from  whom  eo  maiiy  poisoned  plants  and 
grafts  have  been  derived;  by  which  pcoceediafs 
of  youra,  we  may  neither  have  cause  to  repent  of 
our  employment  of  yourself  for  omitting  those 
opportunities  to  shorten  the  ware,  nor  receive  in 
the  eye  of  the  world  imputation  of  so  aoeh  wsek* 
ness  in  ourself,  to  begin  a  work  without  better 
foresight  what  would  be  the  end  of  oor  excessive 
charge,  the  adventure  of  our  people's  livee,  aad 
the  holding  up  of  our  own  greatnees  against  a 
wretch,  whom  we  have  raised  from  the  dual,  and 
who  could  never  prosper,  if  the  chargee  we  ha:ve 
been  put  to  were  orderly  employed.*' 

Her  majesty  in  her  particular  letter,  written  Is 
my  lord  the  30th  of  July,  bindeth,  still  expressly 
upon  the  northern  preseention,  mj  lord  **mk 
principalia  rerum,"  in  these  words : 

••Firet,  you  know  right  w^l,  when  we  yielded 
to  this  excessive  charge,  it  was  upon  no  other 
foundation  than  to  which  yonrself  did  ever  a^ 
vise  us  as  much  as  any,  which  was,  to  assaU  the 
northern  traitor,  and  to  plant  garrisons  in  his 
country;  it  being  ever  your  firm  opinion,  amongst 
other  our  council,  to  conclude  that  all  that  was 
done  in  other  kind  in  Ireland,  was  but  waste  and 
consumption." 

Her  majesty,  in  her  letter  of  the  9th  of  August 
to  my  Lord  of  Essex  and  the  ccraneil  ol  Irelandt 
when,  after  Monster  journey,  they  began  in  a 
new  time  to  dissuade  the  northern  Journey  in  her 
excellent  ear,  quickly  finding  a  discord  of  men 
from  themselves,  chargeth  them  In  these  words : 

«•  Observe  well  what  we  have  already  writlsn« 
and  apply  your  counsels  to  that  which  may 
shorten,  and  not  prolong  the  war;  aeeing  never 
any  of  you  was  of  other  opinion,  than  that  aU 
other  courses  were  but  consumptions,  except  we 
went  on  with  the  northern  prosecution." 

The  lords  of  her  majesty's  council,  in  their 
letter  of  the  10th  of  August  to  my  Lord  of  Essex 
and  the  council  of  Ireland,  do  in  plain  terms  lay 
before  them  the  first  plot,  in  these  words : 

••We  cannot  deny  but  we  did  ground  our  oonn* 
sels  upon  this  foundation.  That  there  ahould  have 
been  a  prosecution  of  the  capital  rebels  in  tbs 
north,  whereby  the  war  might  have  been  short* 
ened;  which  resolution,  as  it  was  adviaed  by 
youraelf  before  your  going,  and  assented  tA  by 
most  part  of  the  council  of  war  that  were  called 
to  the  question,  so  must  we  eenleee  to  your  lord- 
ship,  that  we  have  all  this  while  eoncuned 
wiUi  her  majesty  in  the  same  desire  and  expee^ 
ation." 

My  Lord  of  Essex,  and  the  oonnoil  of  Ireland, 
in  their  letter  of  the  5th  of  May  to  the  lords  of  the 
council  before  the  Munster  jonmey,  write  ••  in  hat 
vwba," 
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MMoreoTeTy  in  yoar  lordshipe*  great  wisdom, 
jou  will  likewise  judge  what  pride  the  rebels  will 
grow  to,  what  adTantage  the  foreign  enemy  may 
take,  and  what  loss  her  majesty  shall  receive,  if 
this  summer  the  arch-traitor  be  not  ^Miailed,  mad 
garrisons  planted  upon  him.** 

My  Lord  of  Essex,  in  his  particular  letter  of  the 
11th  of  July,  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  after 
If nnster Journey,  writeth  thus: 

*«  As  fast  as  I  can  call  these  troops  together,  I 
will  go  look  upon  yonder  proud  rebel,  and  if  I 
ind  1dm  on  hard  ground,  and  in  an  open  country, 
though  I  shoald  find  him  in  horse  and  foot  thvee 
for  one,  yet  will  I  by  6od*s  grace  dislodge  him, 
er  put  the  council  to  the  trouble  of,**  &c* 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  in  his  letter  of  the  1 4th  of 
August  to  the  lords  of  the  council^  writeth  out  of 
groat  atfeetioDt  as  it  seemeth,  in  these  words : 

*«  Yet  must  these  labeb  be  assailed  in  the  height 
ef  their  pride,  and  our  base  clowns  must  be  taught 
to  fight  again:  else  will  her  majesty's  honour 
■CTer  be  recoTcred,  nor  our  nation  Valued,  nor 
this  kingdom  reduced.** 

Besides,  it  was  noted,  that  whereas  my  lord  and 
the  eowieil  of  Ireland,  had,  by  theirs  of  the  15th 
eC  July,  desiied  an  ineieaae  of  3,000  Irish,  pur> 
posely  for  the  better  setting  on  foot  of  the  northern 
•ernes;  her  OKjesty,  netwithstanding  her  pro- 
pofftionSy  by  often  gradatioBa  and  risinga,  had 
keen  raised  to  the  highest  eleratioot  yet  was 
pleased  to  yield  onto  it 

I.  The  fast  part  coneemeth  my  lofd*s  Ingress 
Uito  his  ebarge,  and  that  whieh  passed  hero  be- 
fon  his  going  hence;  now  followeth  an  order, 
both  of  time  and  matlsr,  what  was  done  after  my 
lord  was  goae  iiito  Irolaiid,  and  had  taken  upon 
him  tlie  gorenimenl  by  her  majes^*s  commission. 

S.  The  seeond  part  then  of  the  first  artkle  was 
lo  show,  that  my  lord  did  willftiUy  and  eonteapt- 
vovsly,  in  this  grant  point  of  estate,  violate  and 
Infrings  her  mij^slf  *s  directbn  before  remei»- 


In  deliTering  of  the  cTidence  and  proofs  of  this 
part,  it  was  laid  down  for  a  foundation,  that  there 
was  a  full  performance  on  her  majesty's  part  of 
all  the  points  agreed  upon  for  this  great  prosecu- 
tion,  so  as  there  was  no  impediment  or  cause  of 
interruption  (rom  hence. 

This  is  proTod  by  a  letter  from  my  Lord  of 
Essex  and  the  council  of  Ireland  to  the  lords  of 
the  council  hers,  dated  9th  May,  which  was  some 
three  weeks  after  my  lord  had  received  the  sword, 
by  which  time  he  might  well  and  thoroughly 
inform  himself  whether  promise  were  kept  in 
all  thinga  or  no,  and  the  words  of  the  letter  are 
these: 

««As  your  lordships  do  very  truly  set  forth, 
we  do  very  humbly  acknowledge  her  majesty*ft 
chargeable  magnificence  and  royal  preparaticDs 
and  transportatioQS  of  men,  mumtipot  apparel, 
money,  and  neteale,  for  the  recovery  of  this 
distressed  kingdom  ;**  where  note,  the  transporta- 
tions aeknowledged  as  well  as  the  preparations. 

Next,  it  was  set  down  for  a  second  ground, 
that  there  was  no  natural  nor  accidental  impedi- 
ment in  the  estate  of  the  affaire  themselves, 
against  the  pvosecution  upon  Tyrone,  but  only 
culpable  impedimeaTs  raised  by  the  jouney  of 
Munster. 

This  appeued  by  a  letter  from  my  lord  and 
the  oouneil  of  Ireland  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil hers,  dated  the  S8th  of  April,  whereby  they 
advertise,  that  the  prosecution  of  Ulster,  in  re- 
gard of  lack  of  grass  and  forage,  and  the  poor- 
ness of  cattle  at  that  time  of  year,  and  such  like 
difficulties  of  the  season,  and  not  of  the  matter, 
will  in  better  time,  and  with  better  commodity 
for  the  army,  be  folly  executed  about  the  middle 
of  June  or  beginning  of  July;  and  signify,  thai 
the  eari  intended  a  present  prosecution  should 
be  set  OB  foot  in  Lemster:  to  which  lettere 
the  lords  make  answer  by  theire  of  the  8lh  of 
If  ay,  stgnifying  her  majesty's  tolsimtion  of  tbe 
delay. 
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Though  pablio  jasttce  paMed  upon  capital  of- 
fenders, according  to  the  laws,  and  in  course  of 
an  honourable  and  ordinary  trial,  where  the  case 
would  hsTC  borne  and  required  the  seTcrity  of 
martial  law  to  haTe  been  speedily  used,  do  in 
itself  carry  a  sufficient  satisfaction  towards  all 
men,  specially  in  a  merciful  goTcmment,  such  as 
her  majesty^s  is  approTed  to  be :  yet,  because 
there  do  pass  abroad  in  the  hands  of  many  men 
diners  false  and  corrupt  collections  and  relations 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  arraignment  of  the  late 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton;  and,  again, 
because  it  is  requisite  that  the  world  do  nnder^ 
stand  as  well  the  precedent  practices  and  induce- 
ments to  the  treasons,  as  the  open  and  actual 
treasons  themselTes,  though  in  a  ease  of  life  it 
was  not  thought  couTenient  to  insist  at  the  trial 
upon  matter  of  inference  or  presumption,  but 
chiefly  upon  matter  of  plain  and  direct  proofs; 
therefore  it  hath  been  thought  fit  to  publish  to  the 
world  a  brief  declaration  of  the  practices  and 
treasons  attempted  and  committed  by  Robert,  late 
Earl  of  EZssex,  and  his  complices  against  her  ma^ 
jesty  and  her  kingdoms,  and  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  convictions  of  the  said  late  earl  and  his 
adherents  upon  the  same  treasons:  and  not  so 
only,  but  therewithal,  for  the  better  warranting 
and  verifying  of  the  narration,  to  set  down  in  the 
end  the  very  confessions  and  testimonies  them- 
selves, word  for  word,  taken  out  of  the  originals, 
whereby  it  will  be  most  manifest  that  nothing  is 
obscured  or  disguised,  though  it  do  appear  by 
divers  most  wicked  and  seditious  libels  thrown 
abroad,  that  the  dregs  of  these  treasons  which  the 
late  Eu\  of  Essex  himself,  a  little  before  his 


Ml. 


death,  did  term  a  leprosy,  that  had  infeoted  ht 
and  near,  do  yet  remain  in  the  hearts  and  tongnss 
of  some  misaflected  persons. 

The  most  partial  will  not  deny,  but  that  Robert, 
late  Earl  of  Essex,  was,  by  her  majesty's  mani- 
fold benefits  and  graces,  besides  oath  and  allegi- 
ance, as  much  tied  to  her  majesty,  as  the  sabjeoC 
could  be  to  the  sovereign;  her  majesty  having 
heaped  upon  him  both  dignities,  offices,  and  gifts, 
in  such  measure,  as  within  the  circle  of  twdvs 
years,  or  more,  there  was  scarcely  a  year  of  rest, 
in  which  he  did  not  obtain  at  her  majesty's  hands 
some  notable  addition  either  of  honour  or  profit. 

But  he  on  the  other  side  making  these  her  ma- 
jesty's favoure  nothing  else  but  wings  for  his 
ambition,  and  looking  upon  them  not  as  her  beii»* 
fits,  but  as  his  advantages,  supposing  that  to  be 
his  own  metal  which  was  but  her  mark  and  ioh 
pression,  was  so  given  over  by  God,  who  often 
punisheth  ingratitude  by  ambition,  and  ambitiaii 
by  treason,  and  treason  by  final  ruin,  as  be  had 
long  ago  plotted  it  in  his  heart  to  become  a 
dangerous  sup  planter  of  that  seat,  whereof  he 
ought  to  have  been  a  principal  supporter;  in  such 
sort  as  now  every  man  of  common  sense  may  dii> 
cem  not  only  his  last  actual  and  open  treasons, 
but  also  his  former  more  secret  practices  and  pr»> 
parations  towards  those  his  treasons,  and  that 
without  any  gloss  or  interpreter,  but  himself  and 
his  own  doings. 

For,  firet  of  all,  the  worid  can  now  expound 
why  it  was  that  he  did  aspirs,  and  had  almost 
attained  unto  a  greatness,  like  onto  the  andent 
greatness  of  the  •«  prafectos  prstorio"  under  ths 
emperore  of  Rome,  to  have  all  men  of  war  to 
make  their  sole  and  particular  dependence  npoa 
him ;  that  with  such  Jealousy  and  watcbftilnsss 
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he  sought  to  discoanteiiaDce  any  one  that  might 
be  a  oompetitor  to  him  in  any  part  of  that  great- 
nese,  that  with  great  yiolence  and  bitterness  he 
sought  to  suppress  and  keep  down  all  the 
worthiest  martial  men,  which  did  not  appropriate 
their  respects  and  acknowledgments  only  to- 
wards himself.  All  which  did  manifestly  detect 
and  distinguish,  that  it  was  not  the  reputation  of 
a  fiunous  leader  in  the  wars  which  he  sought,  as 
it  was  construed  a  great  while,  but  only  power 
and  greatness  to  serve  his  own  ends,  considering 
he  never  loved  virtue  nor  valour  in  another,  but 
where  he  thought  he  should  be  proprietary  and 
commander  of  it,  as  referred  to  himself. 

So  likewise  those  points  of  popularity  which 
every  man  took  notice  and  note  of,  as  his  affable 
gestares,  open  doors,  making  his  table  and  his  bed 
so  popularly  places  of  audience  to  suitors,  deny- 
ing nothing  when  he  did  nothing,  feeding  many 
men  in  their  discontentments  against  the  queen 
and  the  state,  and  the  like;  as  they  were  ever 
since  Absalom^s  time  the  forerunners  of  treasons 
following,  so  in  him  were  they  either  the  qualities 
of  a  nature  disposed  to  disloyalty,  or  the  be- 
ginnings and  conceptions  of  that  which  after- 
wards grew  to  shape  and  form. 

But  as  it  were  a  vain  thing  to  think  to  search 
tba  roots  and  first  motions  of  treasons,  which  are 
known  to  none  but  God  that  discerns  the  heart, 
and  the  devil  that  gives  the  instigation;  so  it  is 
more  than  to  be  presumed,  being  made  apparent 
by  the  evidence  of  all  the  evente  following,  that 
be  carried  into  Ireland  a  heart  corrupted  in  his 
allegiance,  and  pregnant  of  those  or  the  like  trea- 
sons which  afterwards  came  to  light. 

For  being  a  man  by  natore  of  a  high  imagina- 
tion, and  a  great  promisor  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
others,  he  was  confident  that  if  he  were  once  the 
first  person  in  a  kingdom,  and  a  sea  between  the 
qoeen*8  seat  and  his,  and  Wales  the  nearest  land 
from  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  got  the  flower  of 
the  English  forces  into  his  hands,  which  he 
thought  so  to  intermix  with  his  own  followers, 
as  the  whole  body  should  move  by  his  spirit,  and 
if  he  might  have  also  absolutely  into  his  own 
hands  Mpotestatem  vit«  et  necis,  et  arbitrium 
belli  et  pacis,'*  over  the  rebels  of  Ireland,  where- 
by he  might  entice  and  make  them  his  own,  first 
by  pardons  and  conditions,  and  after  by  hopes  to 
bring  them  in  place  where  they  should  serve  for 
hope  of  better  booties  than  cows,  he  should  be 
able  to  make  that  place  of  lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
as  a  rise  or  step  to  ascend  to  his  desired  greatness 
in  England. 

And  although  many  of  these  conceite  were 
windy,  yet  neither  were  they  the  less  like  to  his; 
Asither  are  they  now  only  probable  conjectores  or 
eommento  upon  these  his  last  treasons,  but  the 
very  preludes  of  actions  almost  immediately  sub- 
sequent, as  shall  be  touched  in  due  place. 

Bott  first,  it  was  strange  with  what  appetite  and 


thirst  he  did  affect  and  compass  the  government 
of  Ireland,  which  he  did  obtain.  For  although 
he  made  some  formal  shows  to  put  it  from  him ; 
yet  in  this,  as  in  most  things  else,  his  desires 
being  too  strong  for  his  dissimulations,  he  did  so 
far  pass  the  bounds  of  decorum,  as  he  did  in  effect 
name  himself  to  the  queen  by  such  description 
and  such  particularities  as  could  not  be  applied 
to  any  other  but  himself;  neither  did  he  so  only, 
but,  farther,  he  was  still  at  hand  to  offer  and  urge 
vehemently  and  peremptorily  exceptions  to  any 
other  that  was  named. 

Then,  after  he  once  found  that  there  was  no  man 
but  himself,  who  had  other  matters  in  his  head, 
so  far  in  love  with  that  charge,  as  to  make  any 
competition  or  opposition  to  his  pursuit,  whereby 
he  saw  it  would  fall  upon  him,  and  especially 
after  himself  was  resolved  upon;  he  began  to 
make  propositions  to  her  majesty  by  way  of  taxa- 
tion of  the  former  course  held  in  managing  the 
actions  of  Ireland,  especially  upon  three  pointe ; 
the  first,  that  the  proportions  of  forces  which  had 
been  there  maintained  and  continued  by  supplies, 
were  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  prosecutions  there 
to  period.  The  second,  that  the  axe  had  not 
been  put  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  in  regard  there 
had  not  been  made  a  main  prosecution  upon  the 
arch-traitor,  Tyrone,  in  his  own  strength,  within 
the  province  of  Ulster.  The  third,  that  the  prose- 
cutions before  time  had  been  intermixed  and  inter- 
rupted with  too  many  temporizing  treaties,  where- 
by the  rebel  did  ever  gather  strength  and  reputa- 
tion to  renew  the  war  with  advantage.  All  which 
goodly  and  well-sounding  discourses,  together 
with  the  great  vaunte,  that  he  would  make  the 
earth  tiemble  before  him,  tended  but  to  this,  that 
the  queen  should  increase  the  list  of  her  army, 
and  all  proporUons  of  treasure  and  other  furniture, 
to  the  end  his  commandment  might  be  the  greater. 
For  that  he  never  intended  any  such  prosecution, 
may  appear  by  this,  that  even  at  the  time  before 
his  going  into  Ireland,  he  did  open  himself  so  far 
in  speech  to  Blunt,  bis  inwardest  counsellor, 
*«That  he  did  assure  himself  that  many  of  the 
rebels  in  Ireland  would  be  advised  by  him  :**  so 
far  was  he  from  intending  any  prosecution  towards 
those  in  whom  he  took  himself  to  have  interest. 
But  his  ends  were  two;  the  one,  to  get  great 
forces  into  his  hands;  the  other,  to  oblige  the 
heads  of  the  rebellion  unto  him,  and  to  make 
them  of  his  party.  These  two  ends  had  in  them- 
selves a  repugnancy;  for  the  one  imported  prose- 
cution, and  the  other  treaty :  but  he  that  mean* 
to  be  too  strong  to  be  called  to  account  for  any 
thing,  and  meant  besides,  when  he  was  once  in 
Ireland,  to  engage  himself  in  other  journeys  that 
should  hinder  the  prosecution  in  the  north,  took 
things  in  order  as  they  made  for  him ;  and  so  first 
did  nothing,  as  was  said,  but  trumpet  a  final  and 
utter  prosecution  against  Tyrone  in  the  north,  to 
the  end,  to  have  his  forces  augmented. 
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Dtii  yet  he  forgat  not  his  other  purpose  of 
making  himself  strong  hy  a  party  amongst  the 
rebels,  when  it  came  to  the  scanning  of  the 
claases  of  his  commission.  For  then  he  did 
insist,  and  that  with  a  kind  of  contestation,  that 
the  pardoning,  no,  not  of  Tyrone  himself,  the 
capital  rebel,  should  be  excepted  and  resenred  to 
her  majesty's  immediate  grace ;  being  infinitely 
desirous  that  Tyrone  should  not  look  beyond  him 
for  his  life  or  pardon,  but  should  hold  his  fortune 
as  of  him,  and  account  for  it  to  him  only. 

So,  again,  whereas,  in  the  commission  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  and  of  all  other  lieutenants  or 
deputies,  there  was  STer  in  that  clause,  which 
gireth  unto  the  lieutenant  or  deputy  that  high  or 
regal  point  of  authority  to  pardon  treasons  and 
traitors,  an  exception  contained  of  such  cases  of 
treason  as  are  committed  against  the  person  of  the 
king;  it  was  strange,  and  suspiciously  strange 
even  at  that  time,  with  what  importunity  and  in- 
stance he  did  labour,  and  in  the  end  prevailed  to 
have  that  exception  also  omitted,  glossing  then, 
that  because  he  had  heard  that,  by  strict  exposi- 
tion of  law,  (a  point  in  la#  that  he  would  needs 
forget  at  his  arraignment,  but  could  take  know- 
ledge of  it  before,  when  it  was  to  serve  his  own 
ambition,)  all  treasons  of  rebellion  did  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  the  king's  person,  it  might 
breed  a  buz  in  the  rebels'  heads,  and  so  discourage 
them  from  coming  in:  whereas  he  knew  well 
that  in  all  experience  passed,  there  was  never 
rebel  made  any  doubt  or  scruple  upon  that  point 
to  accept  of  pardon  from  all  former  governors, 
who  had  their  commissions  penned  with  that 
limitation,  their  commissions  being  things  not 
kept  secretly  in  a  box,  but  published  and  record- 
ed:  so  as  it  appeared  manifestly,  that  it  was  a 
mere  device  of  his  own  out  of  the  secret  reaches 
of  his  heart,  then  not  revealed ;  but  it  may  be 
shrewdly  expounded  since,  what  his  drift  was,  by 
those  pardons  which  he  gpranted  to  Blunt  the 
marshal,  and  Thomas  Lee,  and  others,  that  his 
care  was  no  less  to  secure  his  own  instruments 
than  the  rebels  of  Ireland. 

Yet  was  there  another  point  for  which  he  did 
contend  and  contest,  which  was,  that  he  might 
not  be  tied  to  any  opinion  of  the  council  of  Ire- 
land, as  all  others  in  certain  points,  as  pardoning 
traitors,  concluding  war  and  peace,  and  some 
other  principal  articles,  had  been  before  him ;  to 
the  end  he  might  be  absolute  of  himself,  and  be 
fully  master  of  opportunities  and  occasions  for  the 
performing  and  executing  of  his  own  treasonable 
ends. 

But  after  he  had'  once,  by  her  majesty's  singu- 
lar trust  and  favour  toward  him,  obtained  his 
patent  of  commission  as  large,  and  his  list  of 
forces  as  full  as  he  desired,  there  was  an  end  in 
his  course  of  the  prosecution  in  the  north.  For, 
tieing  arrived  into  Ireland,  the  whole  carriage  of 
his  actions  there  was  nothing  else  bat  a  canning 


defeating  of  that  Joamey,  with  an  inleBt,  m  wf^ 
peared,  in  the  end  of  the  year,  to  pleasofe  tdi 
gratify  the  rebel  with  a  dishonoarable  peace,  and 
to  contract  with  him  for  his  own  graatnets. 

Therefore,  not  long  after  he  had  reeeived  Hm 
sword,  he  did  toluntarily  engage  himself  in  nt 
unseasonable  and  fraidess  journey  into  If  ansler« 
a  Journey  never  propounded  in  the  eoandl  tliers« 
never  advertised  over  hither  while  it  was  past: 
by  which  Journey  her  majesty's  foroes,  which 
were  to  be  preserved  entire,  both  in  irigoor  and 
number  for  the  great  prosecution,  were  harassed 
and  tired  with  long  marches  together,  and  ifa^ 
northern  prosecution  was  indeed  qfuite  dashed 
and  made  impossible. 

But,  yet,  still  doubting  he  might  leeeive  fhwi 
her  majesty  some  quick  and  express  command- 
ment to  proceed ;  to  be  sure  he  pursued  his  former 
device  of  wrapping  himself  in  other  actions,  sad 
so  set  himself  on  v^ork  anew  in  the  coaaty  of 
Ophaley,  being  resolved,  as  is  manifest,  to  dally 
out  the  season,  and  never  to  have  gone  that  Joor* 
ney  at  all :  that  setting  forward  whieh  he  mada 
in  the  very  end  of  August,  being  but  a  mere  play 
and  a  mockery,  and  for  the  purposes  which  soar 
shall  be  declared. 

After  he  perceived  that  four  months  of  the 
summer,  and  three  parts  of  the  army  were  wasted^ 
he  thought  now  was  a  time  to  set  on  foot  soch  a 
peace,  as  might  be  for  the  rebels^  advantage,  and 
so  to  work  a  mutual  obligation  between  'Tfroaa 
and  himself;  for  which  purpose  he  did  bat  seek 
a  commodity.  He  had  there  with  him  In  his 
army  one  lliomas  Lee,  a  man  of  a  seditiooa  and 
working  spirit,  and  one  that  had  been  privalsly 
familiar  and  entirely  belored  of  Tyrone,  and  one 
that  afterwards,  immediately  upon  Essex's  ope* 
rebellion,  was  apprehended  for  a  desperats  attempt 
of  violence  against  her  majesty's  person ;  which 
he  plainly  confessed,  and  for  which  he  anflfersd. 
Wherefore,  Judging  him  to  be  a  fit  instrament,  he 
made  some  signification  to  Lee  of  sneh  an  eoH 
ployment,  which  was  no  sooner  signified  tiiaa 
apprehended  by  Lee.  He  gave  order  also  to  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt,  marshal  of  his  army,  to  license 
Lee  to  go  to  Tyrone,  when  he  shoald  raqulrs  it 
But  Lee  thought  good  to  let  slip  first  onto  l^rona, 
which  was,  nevertheless,  by  the  marshal's  wai^ 
rant,  one  James  Knowd,  a  person  of  wit  and  sal> 
ficiency,  to  sound  in  whst  terms  and  bamoarl 
Tyrone  then  was.  This  Knowd  retomed  a  mes- 
sage fVom  Tyrone  to  Lee,  which  was.  That  if  the 
Earl  of  Essex  would  follow  Tyrone's  plot,  he 
would  make  the  Earl  of  Essex  the  grealisat  maa 
that  ever  was  in  England :  and,  farther,  that  if 
the  earl  would  have  conference  with  him,  Tyroaa 
would  deliver  his  eldest  son  in  pledge  for  hia 
assurance.  This  message  was  dellvetcd  hy 
Knowd  to  Lee,  and  by  Lee  was  imparted  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who,  sfter  this  message,  employed 
Lee  himself  to  Tytone»  and  by  Us  negolialinf  • 
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wbatfloerer  passed  else,  prepared  and  diapoeed 
TyroDe  to  the  parley. 

And  this  employment  of  Lee  was  a  matter  of 
tfiat  guiltiness  in  my  lord,  as,  being  charged  with 
it  at  my  lord  keeper's  only  in  this  nature,  for  the 
message  of  Knowd  was  not  then  known,  that 
when  he  pretended  to  assail  Tyrone,  he  had 
before  underhand  agreed  upon  a  parley,  my  lord 
utterly  denied  it  that  he  OTer  employed  Lee  to 
Tyrone  at  all,  and  turned  it  upon  Blunt,  whom 
he  afterwards  required  to  take  it  upon  him,  having 
before  sufficiently  provided  for  the  security  of  all 
parts,  for  he  had  granted  both  to  Blunt  and  Lee 
pardons  of  all  treasons  under  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland,  and  so,  himself  disclaiming  it,  and  they 
being  pardoned,  all  was  safe. 

But  when  that  Tyrone  was  by  these  means, 
besides  what  others,  God  knows,  prepared  to 
demand  a  parley,  now  was  the  time  for  Essex  to 
acquit  himself  of  all  the  queen^s  commandments, 
and  his  own  promises  and  undertakings  for  the 
northern  journey ;  and  not  so  alone,  but  to  have 
the  glory  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  year,  being 
bot  3,500  strong  of  foot,  and  300  of  horse,  after 
the  fresh  disaster  of  Sir  Conyers  Cliffbrd,  in  the 
height  of  the  rebels*  pride,  to  set  forth  to  assail, 
and  then  that  the  very  terror  and  reputation  of  my 
Loid  of  Essex's  person  was  such  as  did  daunt  him, 
aad  make  him  stoop  to  seek  a  parley ;  and  this 
was  the  end  he  shot  at  in  that  September  journey, 
being  a  mere  abuse  and  bravery,  and  but  induce- 
ments only  to  the  treaty,  which  was  the  only 
matter  he  intended.  F<Nr  Essex  drawing  now  to- 
wards the  catastrophe,  or  last  part  of  that  tragedy, 
for  which  he  came  upon  the  stage  in  Ireland,  his 
treasona  grew  to  a  farther  ripeness.  For,  know- 
ing how  unfit  it  was  for  him  to  communicate  with 
any  English,  even  of  those  whom  he  trusted 
most,  and  meant  to  use  in  other  treasons,  that  he 
had  an  intention  to  grow  to  an  agreement  with 
Tyrone,  to  have  succours  from  him  for  the  usurp- 
ing upon  the  state  here;  (not  because  it  was  more 
dangerous  than  the  rest  of  his  treasons,  but  be- 
cause it  was  more  odious,  and  in  a  kind  mon- 
strous, that  he  should  conspire  with  such  a  rebel, 
•gainst  whom  he  was  sent;  and  therefore  might 
adventure  to  alienate  men's  affections  from  him ;) 
he  drave  it  to  this,  that  there  might  be,  and  so 
there  was,  under  colour  of  treaty,  an  interview 
aad  private  eonference  between  Tyrone  and  him- 
aalf  only,  no  third  person  admitted.  A  strange 
coarse,  considering  with  whom  he  dealt,  and 
especially  considering  what  message  Knowd  had 
broaght,  which  should  have  made  him  rather  call 
witnesses  to  him,  than  avoid  witnesses.  But  he 
being  only  true  to  his  own  ends,  easily  dispensed 
with  all  snch  considerations.  Nay,  there  was 
Mch  oaiefttl  order  taken,  that  no  person  should 
overbear  one  word  that  passed  between  them  two, 
as,  beeaase  the  plaee  appointed  and  used  for  the 
parlay  was  socht  as  tbsfe  was  the  depth  of  a  brook 


between  them,  which  made  them  speak  with  some 
loudness,  there  were  certain  horsemen  appointed 
by  order  from  Essex,  to  keep  all  men  off  a  great 
distance  from  the  place. 

It  is  true,  that  the  secrecy  of  that  parley,  as  it 
gave  to  him  the  more  liberty  of  treason,  so  it  may 
give  any  man  the  more  liberty  of  surmise  whst 
was  then  handled  between  them,  inasmuch  as 
nothing  can  be  known,  but  by  report  from  one  of 
them  two,  either  Essex  or  Tyrone. 

Bot  although  there  were  no  proceeding  against 
Eaaex  upon  these  treasons,  and  that  it  were  a 
needless  thing  to  load  more  treasons  upon  him 
then,  whose  burden  was  so  great  after ;  yet,  for 
truth's  sake,  it  is  fit  the  world  know  what  is 
testified  touching  the  speeches,  letters,  and  re- 
ports of  Tyrone,  immediately  following  this  con- 
ference, and  observe  also  what  ensued  likewiie 
in  the  designs  of  Essex  himself. 

On  Tyrone's  part  it  fell  out,  that  the  very  day 
after  that  Essex  came  to  the  court  of  England, 
Tyrone  having  conference  with  Sir  William 
Warren  at  Armagh,  by  way  of  discourse  told  him, 
and  bound  it  with  an  oath,  and  iterated  it  two  or 
three  several  times;  That  within  two  or  three 
months  he  should  see  the  greatest  alterations  and 
strangest  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life,  or  could 
imagine :  and  that  he,  the  said  Tyrone,  hoped  ere 
long  to  have  a  good  share  in  England.  With 
this  concurred  fully  the  report  of  Richard  Bre- 
mingham,  a  gentleman  of  the  pale,  haying  made 
his  repair  about  the  same  time  to  Tyrone,  to  right 
him  in  a  cause  of  land ;  saving  that  Bremingham 
delivers  the  like  speech  of  Tyrone  to  himself;  bot 
not  what  Tyrone  hoped,  but  what  Tyrone  had 
promised  in  these  words.  That  he  had  promised, 
it  may  be  thought  to  whom,  ere  long  to  show  his 
face  in  England,  little  to  the  good  of  England. 

These  generalities  coming  immediately  from  the 
report  of  Tyrone  himself,  are  drawn  to  more  par- 
ticularity in  a  conference  had  between  the  Lord 
Fita-Morrice,  Baron  of  Liksnaw  in  Munster«  and 
one  Thomas  Wood,  a  person  well  reputed  of, 
immediately  after  Essex  coming  into  England. 
In  which  oonforence  Fitz-Morrice  declared  unto 
Wood,  that  Tyrone  had  written  to  the  traitorous 
titulary  Earl  of  Desmond  to  inform  him,  that  the 
condition  of  that  contract  between  Tyrone  and 
Essex  was.  That  Essex  should  be  King  of  Eng- 
land; and  that  Tyrone  ahould  hold  of  him  the 
honour  and  state  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland ;  and  that 
the  proportion  of  soldiers  which  Tyrone  should 
bring  or  send  to  Essex,  were  8,000  Irish.  With 
which  ooncurreth  fully  the  testimony  of  the  said 
James  Knowd,  who,  being  in  credit  with  Owny 
Mao  Roory,  chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Lemster, 
was  used  as  a  secretary  for  him,  in  the  writing 
of  a  letter  of  Tyrone,  immediately  after  F^ssex 
eoming  into  England.  The  effect  of  which  letter 
was.  To  understand  some  light  of  the  secret 
agreement  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  TTront, 
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that  he,  the  eaid  Ownj,  mi^t  frame  hit  coarae 
accordingrly.  Which  letter,  with  farther  inatmo 
tioDa  to  the  aame  effect,  waa,  in  the  preeence  of 
Kuowd,  delivered  to  Turlagh  Macdaay,  a  man  of 
trust  with  Owny,  who  brooght  an  answer  from 
Tjrone:  the  contents  whereof  were,  That  the 
Earl  of  Essex  had  agreed  to  take  his  part,  and 
that  they  should  aid  him  towards  the  conquest  of 
England. 

Besides,  very  certain  it  is,  and  testified  by 
diTere  credible  persons,  that  immediately  upon 
this  parley,  there  did  fly  abroad,  as  sparkles  of 
this  fire,  which  it  did  not  concern  Tyrone  so 
nuch  to  keep  secret,  as  it  did  Essex,  a  general 
%nd  received  opinion,  that  went  up  and  down  in 
Ihe  mouths  both  of  the  better  and  meaner  sort  of 
rebels ;  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  theirs,  and 
they  his ;  and  that  he  would  never  leave  the  one 
sword,  meaning  that  of  Ireland,  till  he  had  gotten 
the  other  in  England ;  and  that  he  would  bring 
them  to  serve,  where  they  should  have  other 
manner  of  booties  than  cows;  and  the  like 
speeches.  And  Thomas  Lee  himself,  who  had 
been,  as  was  before  declared,  with  Tyrone  two 
or  three  days,  upon  my  lord's  sending,  and  had 
sounded  him,  hath  left  it  confessed  under  his 
hand;  That  he  knew  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
Tjrrone  to  be  one,  and  to  run  the  same  courses. 

And  certain  it  is  also,  that  immediately  upon 
that  parley,  Tyrone  grew  into  a  strange  and  un- 
wonted pride,  and  appointed  his  progresses  and 
visitations  to  receive  congratulations  and  homages 
from  his  confederates,  and  behaved  himself  in  all 
things  as  one  that  had  some  new  spirit  of  hope 
and  courage  put  into  him. 

But  on  the  Earl  of  Essex  his  part  ensued  im- 
mediately after  this  parley  a  strange  motion  and 
project,  which,  though  no  doubt  he  had  harboured 
in  his  breast  before ;  yet,  for  any  thing  yet  ap- 
peareth,  he  did  not  utter  and  break  with  any  in  it, 
before  he  had  been  confirmed  and  fortified  in  his 
purpose,  by  the  combination  and  correspondence 
which  he  found  in  Tyrone  upon  their  conference. 
Neither  is  this  a  matter  gathered  out  of  reports, 
but  confessed  directly  by  two  of  his  principal 
friends  and  associates,  being  witnesses  upon  their 
own  knowledge,  and  of  that  which  was  spoken  to 
themselves :  the  substance  of  which  confession  is 
this :  That  a  little  before  my  lord's  coming  over 
into  England,  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  lay  hurt,  having  been  lately 
lemoved  thither  from  Rheban,  a  castle  of  Thomas 
Lee's,  and  placed  in  a  lodging  that  had  been  my 
Lord  of  Southampton's ;  the  Earl  of  Eaaex  took 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  with  him  to  visit  Blunt, 
and  there  being  none  present  but  they  three,  my 
Lord  of  Essex  told  them,  he  found  it  now  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  into  England,  and  would 
Advine  with  them  of  the  manner  of  his  gmng, 
since  to  go  he  was  resolved.  And  thereupon 
f  ropounded  unto  them,  that  he  thought  it  fit  to 


carry  with  him  of  the  army  in  Ireland  aa  mnch  as 
he  could  conveniently  transport,  at  least  the 
choice  of  it,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand, to  secure  and  make  grood  his  first  deaoeat 
on  shore,  purposing  to  land  them  at  Milford- 
Haven  in  Wales,  or  thereabouts :  not  doobtinf , 
but  that  his  army  would  so  increase  within  a 
small  time,  by  such  as  would  come  in  to  him,  as 
he  ehould  be  able  to  march  with  hit  power  to 
London,  and  make  his  own  conditions  as  he 
thought  good.  But  both  Southampton  and  Blunt 
dissuaded  him  from  this  enterprise;  Blunt  alleg- 
ing the  hazard  of  it,  and  that  it  would  make  h^ 
odious:  and  Southampton  utterly  dialiking  of 
that  course,  upon  the  same  and  many  otiier  rea- 
sons. Howbeit,  thereupon  Blunt  advised  him 
rather  to  another  course,  which  was  to  draw  forth 
of  the  army  some  SOO  resolute  gentlemen,  and 
with  those  to  come  over,  and  ao  to  make  sure  of 
the  court,  and  so  to  make  hie  own  conditions. 
Which  confessions  it  is  not  amiss  to  deliver,  by 
what  a  good  providence  of  God  they  eame  to 
light:  for  they  could  not  be  uaed  at  Essex's 
arraignment  to  charge  him,  because  they  were 
uttered  after  his  death. 

But  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  at  hia  arreignment, 
being  charged  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  hmd  set  it 
down  under  his  hand,  that  he  had  been  a  principal 
instigator  of  him  to  his  treasons,  in  passion  brako 
forth  into  these  speeches :  That  then  he  must  be 
forced  to  disclose  what  farther  mattere  he  had 
held  my  lord  from,  and  desired  for  that  purpose, 
because  the  present  proceeding  should  not  be 
interrupted,  to  speak  with  the  Lord  Admiral  and 
Mr.  Secretary  after  hie  arraignment,  and  ao  fell 
most  naturally,  and  most  voluntarily  into  this  lis 
confession,  which,  if  it  had  been  thought  fit  to 
have  required  of  him  at  that  time  publicly,  he  bad 
delivered  before  his  conviction.  And  the  same 
confession  he  did  after,  at  the  time  of  his  exeen- 
tion,  constantly  and  fully  confirm,  diseoorse  paiw 
ticularly,  and  take  upon  hia  death,  where  never 
any  man  showed  less  fear,  nor  a  greater  raeolntion 
to  die. 

And  the  same  matter,  so  by  him  confessed,  was 
likewise  confessed  with  the  same  circnmstaness 
of  time  and  plaee  by  Southampton,  being  sevs* 
rally  examined  thereupon. 

So  aa  now  the  worid  may  see  how  long  stnee 
my  lord  put  off  his  visard,  and  disclosed  the 
secrets  of  his  heart  to  two  of  his  most  oonfideat 
friends,  falling  upon  that  unnatural  and  detestable 
treason,  whereunto  all  his  former  actions  in  Us 
government  in  Ireland,  and  God  knows  how  long 
before,  were  but  introdnetions. 

But  finding  that  these  two  pereons,  whieh  of 
all  the  reat  he  thought  to  have  found  forwardest, 
Southampton,  whose  displacing  he  had  made  bis 
own  discontentment,  having  placed  him  no  qoee- 
tion  to  that  end,  to  find  eanse  of  diseoatsntment, 
and  Blont,  a  man  so  enteiprialng  and  prodigil  oC 
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Ids  own  li£s  m  himself  tenned  himself  at  the 
bVy  did  not  spplaad  to  this  his  purpose,  and 
thereby  doubting  how  coldly  he  should  find  others 
aiinded,  that  were  not  so  near  to  him ;  and,  there- 
ibre,  oondeeoending  to  Blont^s  advice  to  surprise 
the  eoQit,  he  did  pursue  that  plot  accordingly,  and 
eame  orer  with  a  selected  company  of  captains 
and  Toluntaries,  and  such  as  he  thought  were 
noet  affeetionate  unto  himself,  and  most  resolute, 
Ihoagh  not  knowing  of  his  purpose.  So  as  even 
■t  that  time  every  man  noted  and  wondered  what 
the  matter  should  be,  that  my  lord  took  his  most 
particular  friends  and  followers  from  their  com- 
panies, which  were  countenance  and  means  unto 
Ihem,  to  bring  them  over.  But  his  purpose,  as  in 
pvt  was  touched  before,  was  this ;  that  if  he  held 
his  greatness  in  court,  and  were  not  committed, 
which,  in  regard  of  the  miserable  and  deplored 
estate  he  left  Ireland  in,  whereby  he  thought  the 
opinion  here  would  be  that  his  service  could  not 
be  spared,  he  made  full  account  he  should  not  be, 
then,  at  the  first  opportunity,  he  would  execute 
the  sorprise  of  her  majesty's  person.  And  if  he 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  or  to  prison,  for  his 
contempts,  for,  besides  his  other  contempts,  he 
emme  over  expressly  against  the  queen's  prohibi- 
tion under  her  signet,  it  might  be  the  care  of  some 
of  his  principal  friends,  by  the  help  of  that  choice 
and  resolute  company  which  he  brought  over,  to 
rescue  him. 

But  the  pretext  of  his  coming  over  was,  by  the 
efficacy  of  his  own  presence  and  persuasion  to 
have  moved  and  drawn  her  majesty  to  accept  of 
such  conditions  of  peace  as  he  had  treated  of  with 
Tyrone  in  his  private  conference;  which  was 
indeed  somewhat  needful,  the  principal  article  of 
them  being,  That  there  should  be  a  general  resti- 
tution of  rebels  in  Ireland  to  all  their  lands  and 
possessions,  that  they  could  pretend  any  right  to 
hefore  their  going  out  into  rebellion,  without 
reservation  of  such  lands,  as  were  by  act  of  par- 
liament passed  to  the  crown,  and  so  planted  with 
English,  both  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
since;  and  without  difference  either  of  time  of 
tlieir  going  forth,  or  nature  of  their  offence,  or 
other  eirenmstance :  tending  in  effect  to  this,  that 
all  the  queen's  good  subjects,  in  most  of  the  pro- 
▼inees,  shonld  have  been  displanted,  and  the 
sountry  abandoned  to  the  rebels. 

When  this  man  was  come  over,  his  heart  thus 
frangfated  with  treasons,  and  presented  himself  to 
iMr' majesty;  it  pleased  God,  in  his  singular  pro- 
Tidsnoe  over  her  majesty,  to  guide  and  hem  in 
her  proceeding  towards  him  in  a  narrow  way  of 
safety  between  two  perils.  For  neither  did  her 
majesty  leave  him  at  liberty,  whereby  he  might 
have  commodity  to  execute  his  purpose;  nor 
restrain  him  in  any  such  nature,  as  might  signify 
or  iMtoken  matter  of  despair  of  his  return  to  court 
and  favour.  And  so  the  means  of  present  mis- 
ohief  being  taken  away,  and  the  humoure  not 
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stirred,  this  matter  fell  asleep,  and  the  thread  of 
his  purposes  was  cut  off.  For  coming  over  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  not  denied  access  and 
conference  with  her  majesty,  and  then  being 
commanded  to  his  chamber  at  court  for  some 
days,  and  from  thence  to  the  lord  keeper's  house, 
it  was  conceived  that  these  were  no  ill  signs.  At 
my  lord  keeper's  house  he  remained  till  some  few 
days  before  Easter,  and  then  was  removed  to  his 
own  house,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard 
Barkley,  and  in  that  sort  continued  till  the  end  of 
Trinity  term  following. 

For  her  majesty,  all  this  while  looking  into  his 
faults  with  the  eye  of  her  princely  favour,  and 
loath  to  take  advantage  of  his  great  offences,  in 
other  nature  than  as  contempts,  resolved  so  to 
proceed  against  him,  as  might,  to  use  her  majes- 
ty's own  words,  tend  «*  ad  correctionem,  et  non  ad 
mi  nam." 

Nevertheless,  afterwards,  about  the  end  of  Tri- 
nity term  the  following,  for  the  better  satisfaction 
of  the  world,  and  to  repress  seditious  bruits  and 
libels  which  were  dispersed  in  his  justification, 
and  to  observe  a  form  of  justice  before  he  should 
be  set  at  full  liberty ;  her  majesty  was  pleased  to 
direct,  that  there  should  be  associated  unto  her 
privy  council  some  chosen  pereons  of  her  nobility, 
and  of  her  judges  of  the  law,  and  before  them 
his  cause,  concerning  the  breaking  of  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  northern  prosecution,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  treating  with  Tyrone,  and  his  coming 
over,  and  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  contrary 
to  her  majesty's  commandment,  expressed  as 
well  by  signification  thereof,  made  under  her 
royal  hand  and  sigrnet,  as  by  a  most  binding  and 
effectual  letter  written  privately  to  himself,  to 
receive  a  hearing;  with  limitation,  nevertheless, 
that  he  should  not  be  charged  with  any  point  of 
disloyalty ;  and  with  like  favour  directed,  that  he 
should  not  be  called  in  question  in  tho  open  and 
ordinary  place  of  offendere,  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
from  which  he  had  likewise,  by  a  most  penitent 
and  humble  letter,  desired  to  be  spared,  as  that 
which  would  have  wounded  him  forever,  as  he 
afiirmed,  but  in  a  more  private  manner,  at  my 
lord  keeper's  house.  Neither  was  the  effect  of 
the  sentence,  that  there  passed  against  him,  any 
more  than  a  suspension  of  tbe  exercise  of  some 
of  his  places :  at  which  time  also,  Essex,  that 
could  vary  himself  into  all  shapes  for  a  time,  in- 
finitely desirous,  as  by  the  sequel  now  appeareth, 
to  be  at  liberty  to  practise  and  revive  his  former 
purposes,  and  hoping  to  set  into  them  with  better 
strength  than  ever,  because  he  conceived  the 
people's  hearts  were  kindled  to  him  by  his  trou- 
bles, and  that  they  had  made  great  demonstrations 
of  as  much;  he  did  transform  himself  into  such 
a  stmnge  and  dejected  humility,  as  if  he  had 
been  no  man  of  this  world,  with  passionate  pro- 
testations that  he  called  God  to  witness.  That  he 
had  made  an  utter  divorce  with  the  worid ;  and 
SloS 
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he  desired  her  niajesty*8  favour  not  for  any 
worldly  respect,  but  for  a  preparative  for  a  «*  Nuno 
dimitds;**  and  that  the  teara  of  his  heart  had 
quenched  in  him  all  humours  of  ambition.  All 
Uiis  to  make  her  majesty  secure,  and  to  lull  the 
world  asleep,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  held 
any  ways  dangerous. 

Not  many  days  after,  Sir  Richard  Barkley,  his 
keeper,  was  removed  from  himi  and  he  set  at 
liberty  with  this  admonition  only,  that  he  should 
not  take  himself  to  be  altogeiher  discharged, 
though  he  were  left  to  the  guard  of  none  but  his 
own  discretion.  But  he  felt  himself  no  sooner 
upon  the  wings  of  his  liberty,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing his  former  shows  of  a  mortified  estate  of 
mind,  he  began  to  practise  afresh  as  busily  as 
ever,  reviving  his  former  resolution;  which  was 
the  surprising  and  possessing  the  queen's  person 
and  the  court.  And  that  it  may  appear  how 
early  after  his  liberty  he  set  his  engines  on  work, 
having  long  before  entertained  into  his  service, 
and  during  his  government  in  Ireland  drawn 
near  unto  him  in  the  place  of  his  chief  secretary, 
one  Henry  Cuffe,  a  base  fellow  by  birth,  but  a 
great  scholar,  and  indeed  a  notable  traitor  by  the 
book,  being  otherwise  of  a  turbulent  and  muti- 
nous spirit  against  all  superiors. 

This  fellow,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  which 
was  not  a  month  after  Essex  had  liberty  granted, 
fell  of  practising  with  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  that 
served  her  majesty  as  lieger  ambassador  with  the 
French  king,  and  then  newly  come  over  into 
England  from  Bulloign,  abusing  him  with  a 
false  lie  and  mere  invention,  that  his  service  was 
blamed  and  misliked,  and  that  the  imputation  of 
the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace  held  at  Dulloign 
was  like  to  light  upon  him,  when  there  was  no 
colour  of  any  such  matter,  only  to  distaste  him 
of  others,  and  to  fasten  him  to  my  lord,  though 
he  did  not  acquaint  him  with  any  particulars  of 
my  lord's  designs  till  a  good  while  after. 

But  my  lord  having  spent  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, being  a  private  time,  when  everybody  was 
out  of  town  and  dispersed,  in  digesting  his  own 
thoughts,  with  the  help  and  conference  of  Mr. 
Cuffe,  they  had  soon  set  down  between  them  the 
ancient  principle  of  traitors  and  conspirators, 
which  was,  to  prepare  many,  and  to  acquaint 
few ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  miners,  to  make 
ready  their  powder,  and  place  it,  and  then  give  fire 
but  in  the  instant.  Therefore,  the  first  consid- 
eiation  was  of  such  persons  as  my  lord  thought 
fit  to  draw  to  be  of  his  party ;  singling  out  both 
of  nobility  and  martial  men,  and  others,  such 
•8  were  discontented  or  turbulent,  and  such 
as  were  weak  of  judgment,  and  easy  to  be 
abused,  or  such  as  were  wholly  dependents  and 
followers,  for  means  or  countenance,  of  himself, 
Southampton,  or  some  other  of  his  greatest  asso- 
ciates. 

And  knowing  there  were  no  such  strong  and 


drawing  cords  of  pc^larity  as  saligioiit  hm  kdi 
not  neglected,  both  at  this  tim«  and  long  befcMi 
in  a  profane  policy  to  mm  hit  ttun*  lor  kis  owa 
greatness,  of  both  sorts  and  fiMtioDS,  boCk  oC 
Catholics  and  Puritans,  as  they  teim  tbeiR,  tan* 
ing  his  outside  to  the  one,  and  his  umdm  to  ths 
other ;  and  making  himself  pleasing  and  graeioM 
to  the  one  sort  by  professing  seal,  and  freqnaoliaf 
sermons,  and  making  mock  of  pnackecs,  and 
secretly  underhand  giving  assnianoa  to  Blnnti 
Davis,  and  divers  others,  that,  if  be  migiit  pi*- 
vail  in  his  desired  greatness,  he  would  hitng  in  n 
toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Then  having  passed  the  whole  MiehanlnMn 
term  in  making  himself  plausible,  and  in  diawi^ 
concourse  about  him,  and  in  affecting  and  allniinf 
men  by  kind  provocations  and  usage,  wheieint 
because  his  liberty  was  qualified,  he  neither  for- 
got exercise  of  mind  nor  body,  neitfaar  aemion 
nor  tennis-court,  to  give  the  ooeaaion  and  freedoB 
of  access  and  concourse  unto  him,  and  mack 
other  practice  and  device ;  about  the  end  of  that 
term,  towards  Christmaa,  he  grew  to  a  mom 
framed  reaolution  of  the  time  and  manner,  wksa 
and  how  he  would  put  his  purpose  in  exoeation. 
And  first,  about  the  end  of  Michaelmas  lenn,  il 
passed  as  a  kind  of  cipher  and  walck-woid 
among  his  friends  and  followers.  That  my  loid 
would  stand  upon  his  guard;  which  might  r^ 
ceive  construction,  in  a  grood  sense,  as  w^ 
guard  of  circumspection,  as  guard  of  foioe:  but 
to  the  more  private  and  trusty  persona  he  was 
content  it  should  be  expounded  that  he  would  be 
cooped  up  no  more,  nor  haaard  any  mors  i 
or  commandments. 

But  the  next  care  was  how  to  bring 
persons,  as  he  thought  fit  for  his  purpose;  into 
town  together,  without  vent  or  suspicion,  to  bo 
ready  at  the  time,  when  he  should  put  his  desiga 
in  execution ;  which  he  had  concluded  ahoold  bo 
some  time  in  Hilary  term;  wherein  he  fonnd 
many  devices  to  draw  them  up,  some  for  aoito  in 
law,  and  some  for  suits  in  court,  and  some  for 
assurance  of  land:  and  one  friend  to  draw  up 
another,  it  not  being  perceived  that  all  moved 
from  one  head.  And  it  may  be  truly  noted,  that 
in  the  catalogue  of  those  persons  that  were  tkn 
eighth  of  February  in  the  action  of  open  rebellion, 
a  man  may  find  almost  out  of  every  oonntiy  of 
England  some ;  which  could  not  be  by  ch 
constellation :  and  in  the  particolarity  of  < 
nations,  too  long  to  be  rehearsed,  it 
to  trace  in  what  sort  many  of  them  were  brooght 
up  to  town,  and  held  in  town  upon  tsvml 
pretences.  But  in  Candlemas  term,  when  1k« 
time  drew  near,  tlien  was  he  content  conaullation 
should  be  had  by  certain  choice  persona,  npos 
the  whole  matter  and  course  which  he  skoold 
hold.  And  because  he  thought  himself  and  his 
own  house  more  observed,  it  was  thought  fit 
that  the  meeting  and  conferenee  skoold  kt  al 
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Diiirj  Honue,  wliere  Sir  Chsrlet  Daters  lodged. 
Than  met  at  this  conneil,  the  Earl  of  Soothamp- 
tDii«  with  whom  in  former  timee  he  had  been  at 
0ome  emulatioDS  and  differences  in  court:  hot 
sfker,  Southampton  having  married  his  kinswo- 
man, and  plunged  himself  wholly  into  his  for- 
tnne«  and  being  his  eohtinaal  associate  in  Ireland, 
ha  accounted  of  him  as  most  assured  unto  him, 
and  had  long  ago  in  Ireland  acquainted  him  with 
his  purpose,  as  was  declared  before :  Sir  Charles 
*  Davers,  one  exceedingly  devoted  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  upon  affiection  begun  first  upon 
the  deserving  of  the  same  earl  towards  him, 
whan  he  was  in  trouble  about  the  murder  of  one 
Long:  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  one  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex  had  of  purpose  sent  for  up  from  his 
government  at  Plymouth  by  his  letter,  with  par- 
ticular assignation  to  be  here  before  the  second 
of  February :  Sir  John  Davis,  one  that  had  been 
his  servant,  and  raised  by  him,  and  that  bare 
office  in  the  Tower,  being  aurveyor  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  one  that  he  greatly  trusted:  and 
John  Littleton,  one  they  respected  for  his  wit 
and  valour. 

The  consultation  and  conference  rested  upon 
thiae  parts :  the  perusal  of  a  list  of  those  persons, 
whom  they  took  to  be  of  their  party ;  the  consi- 
dantion  of  the  action  itself  which  they  should  set 
afoot,  and  how  they  ahould  proceed  in  it;  and 
the  diatribution  of  tiie  persons,  according  to  the 
action  concluded  on,  to  their  several  employ- 
ments. 

The  list  contained  the  number  of  aixscore  per- 
Bons,  noblemen,  and  knights,  and  principal  gen- 
tlemen, and  was,  for  the  more  credit's  sake,  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  own  handwriting. 

For  the  action  itself,  there  was  proposition 
made  of  two  principal  articles :  the  one  of  pos- 
aaasing  the  Tower  of  London ;  the  other  of  sur^ 
prising  her  majesty's  person  and  the  court;  in 
which  also  deliberation  was  had,  what  course  to 
hold  with  the  city,  either  towarda  the  effecting  of 
the  surprise,  or  aAer  it  was  effected. 

For  the  Tower,  was  alleged  the  giving  a  repu- 
tation to  the  action,  by  getting  into  their  hand  the 
principal  fort  of  the  realm,  with  tlie  stores  and 
provisions  thereunto  appertaining,  the  bridling  of 
the  city  by  that  piece,  and  commodity  of  entrance 
in  and  possessing  it,  by  the  means  of  Sir  John 
Davis.  But  this  was  by  opinion  of  all  rejected, 
aa  that  which  would  distract  their  attempt  from 
the  more  principal,  which  was  the  court,  and  as 
that  which  they  made  a  judgment  would  follow 
incidently,  if  the  court  were  once  possessed. 

But  tiie  latter,  which  was  the  ancient  plot,  as 
waa  well  known  to  Southampton,  was  in  the  end, 
by  the  general  opinion  of  them  all,  insisted  and 
rested  upon. 

And  ^e  manner  how  it  should  be  ordered  and 
diapoaad  waa  this :  Thwi  certain  selected  persons 
of  their  number,  such  aa  were  well  known  in 


court,  and  might  have  access,  without  check  or 
suspicion,  into  the  several  rooms  in  court,  accord- 
ing to  the  several  qualities  of  the  persons,  and  the 
differences  of  the  rooms,  should  distribute  them* 
selves  into  the  presence,  the  guard-chamber,  the 
hall,  and  the  utter  court  and  gnte,  and  some  one 
principal  man  undertaking  every  several  room, 
with  the  strength  of  soine  few  to  be  joibed  with 
him,  every  man  to  make  good  his  charge,  accord- 
ing to  the  occasion.  In  which  distribution.  Sir 
Charles  Davere  was  then  named  to  the  presence, 
and  to  the  great  chamber,  where  he  was  appointed, 
when  time  should  be,  to  seize  upon  the  halberds 
of  the  gruard ;  Sir  John  Davis  to  the  hall ;  and  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  to  the  utter  gate ;  these  seem- 
ing to  them  the  three  principal  wards  of  consi- 
deration :  and  that  things  being  within  the  court 
in  a  readiness,  a  signal  should  be  given  and  sent 
to  Essex,  to  set  forward  from  Essex  House,  being 
no  great  distance  off.  Whereupon  Essex,  accom- 
panied with  the  noblemen  of  his  party,  and  such 
as  should  be  prepared  and  assembled  at  his  house 
for  that  purpose,  should  mareh  towards  the  court; 
and  that  the  former  conspiratora  already  entered 
should  give  correspondence  to  them  without,  as 
well  by  making  themselves  mastere  of  the  gates 
to  give  them  entrance,  as  by  attempting  to  get 
into  their  hand  upon  the  sudden  the  halberds  of 
the  guard,  thereby  hoping  to  prevent  any  great 
resistance  within,  and  by  filling  all  full  of  tumult 
and  confusion. 

This  being  the  platform  of  their  enterprise,  the 
second  act  of  this  tragedy  was  also  resolved, 
which  was,  that  my  lord  should  present  himself 
to  her  majesty,  as  prostrating  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  desire  the  remove  of  such  pereons  as  he  called 
his  enemies  from  about  her.  And  after  that  my 
lord  had  obtained  possession  of  the  queen,  and  the 
state,  he  shoald  call  his  pretended  enemies  to  a 
trial  upon  their  lives,  and  summon  S  parliament, 
and  alter  the  government,  and  obtain  to  himself 
and  his  associates  such  conditions  as  seemed  to 
him  and  them  good. 

There  passed  a  speech  also  in  this  conspiracy 
of  possessing  the  city  of  London,  which  Essex 
himself,  in  his  own  particular  and  secret  inclina- 
tion, had  ever  a  special  mind  onto :  not  as  a  de- 
parture or  going  from  his  purpose  of  possessing 
the  court,  but  as  an  inducement  and  preparative 
to  perform  it  upon  a  surer  ground;  an  opinion 
bred  in  him,  as  may  be  imagined,  partly  by  the 
great  overweening  he  had  of  the  love  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  but  chiefly,  in  all  likelihood,  by  a  fear,  that 
although  he  should  have  prevailed  in  getting  her 
majesty's  pereon  into  his  hands  for  a  time,  with 
his  two  or  three  hundred  gentlemen,  yet  the  ver? 

I  beams  and  graces  of  her  maji^ty^s  magnanimity 
and  prudent  carriage  in  such  disaster,  working 

j  with  the  natural  instinct  of  loyalty,  which,  of 
course,  when  fury  is  over,  doth  ever  revive  in  the 

.  hearu  of  subjects  of  any  good  blood  or  mind,  a^oh 
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18  his  troop  for  the  more  part  wu  compounded  of, 
though  by  him  seduced  and  bewitched,  would 
quickly  break  the  knot,  and  cause  some  disunion 
and  separation  amongst  them,  whereby  he  might 
have  been  left  destitute,  except  he  should  build 
upon  some  more  popular  number,  according  to  the 
nature  of  all  usurping  rebels,  which  do  CTer  trust 
more  in  the  common  people,  than  in  persons  of 
sort  or  quality.  And  this  may  well  appear  by 
his  own  plot  in  Ireland,  which  was  to  have  come 
with  the  choice  of  the  army,  from  which  he  was 
diverted,  as  before  is  showed.  So  as  his  own 
courses  inclined  ever  to  rest  upon  the  main 
strength  of  the  multitude,  and  not  upon  surprises, 
or  the  combinations  of  a  few. 

But  to  return :  these  were  the  resolutions  taken 
at  that  consultation,  held  by  these  five  at  Drury 
House,  some  five  or  six  days  before  the  rebellion, 
to  be  reported  to  Essex,  who  ever  kept  in  himself 
the  binding  and  directing  voice :  which  he  did  to 
prevent  all  differences  that  might  grow  by  dissent 
or  contradiction.  And,  besides,  he  had  other  per- 
sons, which  were  Cufie  and  Blunt,  of  more  in- 
wardness and  confidence  with  him  than  these, 
Southampton  only  excepted,  which  managed  that 
consultation.  And,  for  the  day  of  the  enterprise, 
which  is  that  must  rise  out  of  the  knowledge  of 
all  the  opportunities  and  difficulties,  it  was  refer- 
red to  Essex  his  own  choice  and  appointment;  it 
being,  nevertheless,  resolved,  that  it  should  be 
some  time  before  the  end  of  Candlemas  term. 

But  this  council  and  the  resolutions  thereof, 
were  in  some  points  refined  by  Essex,  and  Cufie, 
and  Blunt :  for,  first,  it  was  thought  good,  for  the 
better  making  sure  of  the  utter  gate  of  the  court, 
and  the  greater  celerity  and  suddenness,  to  have 
a  troop  at  receipt  to  a  competent  number,  to  have 
come  from  the  Mews,  where  they  should  have 
been  assembled  without  suspicion  in  several  com- 
panies, and  from  thence  cast  themselves  in  a 
moment  upon  the  court  gate,  and  join  with  them 
which  are  within,  while  Essex  with  the  main  of 
his  company  were  making  forward. 

It  was  also  thought  fit,  that  because  they  would 
be  commonwealth's  men,  and  foresee,  that  the 
business  and  service  of  the  public  state  should 
not  stand  still ;  they  should  have  ready  at  court, 
and  at  hand,  certain  other  persons  to  be  offered, 
to  supply  the  offices  and  places  of  such  her  ma^ 
jesty*s  counsellors  and  servants,  as  they  should 
demand  to  he  removed  and  displaced. 

But  chiefly  it  was  thought  g^ood,  that  the  as- 
sembling of  their  companies  together  should  be 
upon  some  plausible  pretext :  both  to  make  divers 
of  their  company,  that  understood  not  the  depth 
of  the  practices,  the  more  willing  to  follow  them; 
and  to  engage  themselves,  and  to  gather  them 
together  the  better  without  peril  of  detecting  or 
interrupting:  and,  again,  to  take  the  court  the 
more  unprovided,  without  any  alarm  given.  So 
as  DOW  there  wanted  nvthing  but  the  assignation 


of  the  day :  which,  nevertheless,  was  resolved  in- 
definitely to  be  before  the  end  of  the  term,  as  was 
said  before,  for  the  putting  in  execution  of  this 
most  dangerous  and  execrable  treason.  But  God, 
who  had  in  his  divine  providence  long  ago  euiaed 
this  action  with  the  curse  that  the  psalm  speaketk 
of,  ««That  it  should  be  like  the  untimely  fruit  of 
a  woman,  brought  forth  before  it  came  to  perfee- 
tion,**  so  disposed  above,  that  her  majesty,  under- 
standing by  a  general  charm  and  muttering  of  the 
great  and  universal  resort  to  Essex  House,  con* 
trary  to  her  princely  admonition,  and  aomewhat 
differing  from  his  former  manner,  as  there  eould 
not  be  so  great  fire  without  some  smoke,  upon  the 
seventh  of  February,  the  aflemoon  before  this 
rebellion,  sent  to  Essex  House  Mr.  Secretary  Her* 
bert,  to  require  him  to  come  before  the  lords  of 
her  majesty^s  council,  then  sitting  in  coundl  at 
Salisbury-court,  being  the  lord  tzeasuier^s  hooae: 
where  it  was  only  intended,  that  he  should  have 
received  some  reprehension,  for  exceeding  the 
limitations  of  his  liberty,  granted  to  him  in  a 
qualified  manner,  without  any  intention  towarda 
him  of  restraint;  which  he,  under  colour  of  not 
being  well,  excused  to  do :  but  his  own  guQty 
conscience  applying  it,  that  hb  trains  were  dta- 
covered,  doubting  peril  in  any  farther  delay,  de- 
termined to  hasten  his  enterprise,  and  to  aet  it  on 
foot  the  next  day. 

But  then  again,  having  some  advertisement  in 
the  evening,  that  the  guards  were  doubled  at 
court,  and  laying  Uiat  to  the  message  he  had  re- 
ceived overnight ;  and  so  concluding  that  alarm 
was  taken  at  court,  he  thought  it  to  be  in  vain  to 
think  of  the  enterprise  of  the  court,  by  way  of 
surprise :  but  that  now  his  only  way  waa,  to  ooma 
thither  in  strength,  and  to  that  end  first  to  attempt 
the  city :  wherein  he  did  but  fall  back  to  his  own 
former  opinion,  which  he  had  in  no  aort  neglected, 
but  had  formerly  made  some  overtures  to  prepara 
the  city  to  take  his  part;  relying  himself,  beaidas 
his  general  conceit,  that  himself  waa  the  darling 
and  minion  of  the  people,  and  specially  of  the 
city,  more  particularly  upon  assuranee  given  of 
Thomas  Smith,  then  sheriff*  of  London,  a  man 
well  beloved  amongst  the  citixens,  and  one  that 
had  some  particular  command  of  some  of  the 
trained  forces  of  the  city,  to  Join  with  him.  Hsv* 
ing  therefore  concluded  upon  this  determination, 
now  was  the  time  to  execute  in  fact  all  that  ha 
had  before  in  purpose  digested. 

First,  therefore,  he  concluded  of  a  pretext 
which  was  ever  part  of  the  plot,  and  which  ha 
had  meditated  upon  and  atudied  long  before. 
For  finding  himself,  thanks  be.  to  God,  to  seek, 
in  her  majesty^s  government,  of  any  JusC  pretext 
in  matter  of  state,  eithei*  of  innovation,  opprea- 
sion,  or  any  unworthiness :  aa  in  all  his  former 
discontentments  he  had  gone  the  beaten  path  of 
traitors,  turning  their  imputation  upon  coansd- 
lors,  and  peraons  of  credit  with  their  aoveieign; 
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to  DOW  he  was  foreed  to  deooend  to  the  pretext  of 
a  priTate  quarreU  ginng  oot  this  speech,  how 
tkal  erening,  when  he  should  hare  been  called 
before  the  lords  of  the  eonneil,  there  was  an 
•mboseade  of  mnsketeers  placed  upon  the  water, 
by  the  derice  of  mj  Lord  Cobham  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleight  to  hare  murdered  him  by  the 
wmy  as  he  passed :  a  matter  of  no  probability 
those  persons  haring  no  sach  desperate  estates  or 
minds,  as  to  min  themselTes  and  their  poeterity, 
by  committing  so  odious  a  crime. 

But,  contrariwise,  certain  it  is,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Ctorge  accused  Blunt,  to  hsTC  persuaded  him  to 
kill,  or  at  least  apprehend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh; 
the  latter  whereof  Blunt  denieth  not,  and  asked 
Bii  Walter  Raleigh  forgiTcness  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Bat  this  pretext,  being  the  best  he  hsd,  was 
taken :  and  then  did  messages  and  warnings  fly 
thick  up  and  down  to  erery  particular  nobleman 
and  gentleman,  both  that  cTcning  and  the  next 
morning,  to  draw  them  together  in  the  forenoon  to 
Essex  House,  dispersing  the  foresaid  fable.  That 
he  should  hsTs  been  murdered ;  ssts  that  it  was 
•ometime  on  the  water,  sometime  in  his  bed, 
▼vying  according  to  the  nature  of  a  lie.  He 
tent  likewise  the  same  night  certain  of  his 
iastraments,  as,  namely,  one  William  Temple, 
his  secretary,  into  the  city  to  disperse  the  same 
tale,  baring  increased  it  some  few  days  before  by 
n  addition.  That  he  should  hsTO  been  likewise 
mvfdered  by  some  Jesuits,  to  the  number  of  four : 
md  to  fortify  this  pretext,  and  to  make  the  more 
bos  of  the  danger  he  stood  in,  he  caused  that 
Bight  a  watch  to  be  kept  all  night  long,  towards 
the  street,  in  his  house.  The  next  morning, 
which  was  Sunday,  they  came  unto  him  of  idl 
bands,  sccording  to  his  messages  and  warnings : 
of  the  nobility,  the  Earls  of  Rutland,  South- 
WBpton,  and  the  Lord  Sands,  and  Sir  Henry 
Pteker,  commonly  called  the  Lord  Mountegle; 
besides  diTsre  knights  and  principal  gentlemen 
md  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  some  three 
buidred.  And  also  it  being  Sunday,  and  the 
hour  when  he  had  used  to  hare  a  sermon  at  his 
bouse,  it  gSTC  cause  to  some  and  colour  to  othere 
to  oome  upon  that  occasion.  As  they  came,  my 
loid  saluted  and  embraced,  and  to  the  generality 
of  them  gave  to  nnderstand,  in  as  plausible  terms 
ss  he  could.  That  his  life  had  been  sought, 
and  that  he  meant  to  go  to  the  court  and  declare 
bis  griefs  to  the  queen,  because  his  enemies  were 
mighty,  and  used  her  msjesty*8  name  and  eom- 
mudment;  and  desired  their  help  to  take  his 
part;  hut  unto  the  more  special  persons,  he  spake 
high,  and  in  other  terms,  telling  them.  That  he 
was  sore  of  the  city,  and  would  put  himself  into 
that  strength,  that  her  majesty  should  not  be  sble 
to  stand  against  him,  and  that  he  would  take 
iwanga  of  his  enemies. 


All  the  while  after  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  the  gates  to  the  street  and  water  were 
strongly  guarded,  and  men  taken  in  and  let  forth 
by  discretion  of  those  that  held  the  charge,  but 
with  special  caution  of  receiying  in  such  as  came 
from  court,  but  not  suffering  them  to  go  back 
without  my  lord^s  special  direction,  to  the  end  no 
particularity  of  that  which  passed  there  might  be 
known  to  her  majesty. 

About  ten  of  the  clock,  her  majesty  haring  un- 
deretanding  of  this  strange  and  tumultuous  as- 
sembly at  Essex  House,  yet  in  her  princely 
wisdom  and  moderation  thought  to  cast  water 
upon  this  fire  before  it  brake  forth  to  farther  incon- 
Tenience:  and  therefore  using  authority  before 
she  would  use  force,  sent  unto  him  four  persons 
of  great  honour  and  place,  and  such  as  he  CTer 
pretended  to  reTerence  and  love,  to  offer  him 
justice  for  any  griefs  of  his,  bat  yet  to  lay  her 
royal  commandment  upon  him  to  disperse  his 
company,  and  upon  them  to  withdraw  themselTes. 

These  four  honourable  persons,  being  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  the  Comptroller  of  her  Majesty's 
Household,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, came  to  the  house,  and  found  the  gatea 
shut  upon  them.  Bnt  after  a  little  stay,  they 
were  let  in  at  the  wicket;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  within,  the  wicket  was  shut,  and  all  their 
senrants  kept  out,  except  the  bearer  of  the  seal. 
In  the  court  they  found  the  earla  with  the  rest  of 
the  company,  the  court  in  a  manner  full,  and 
upon  their  coming  towards  Essex,  they  all 
flocked  and  thronged  about  them;  whereupon 
the  lord  keeper  in  an  audible  Toice  deliTered  to 
the  earl  the  queen's  message.  That  they  were 
sent  by  her  majesty  to  underetand  the  cause  of 
this  their  assembly,  and  to  let  them  know  that  if 
they  had  any  particular  cause  of  griefs  against 
any  persons  whatsocTer,  they  should  haTC  hearing 
and  justice. 

Whereupon  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  a  Tory  loud 
and  furious  voice,  declared.  That  his  life  was 
sought,  and  that  he  ahould  have  been  murdered 
in  his  bed,  and  that  he  had  been  perfidiously 
dealt  withal;  and  other  speeches  to  the  like 
effect.  To  which  the  lord  chief  Justice  said. 
If  any  such  matter  were  attempted  or  intended 
againat  him,  it  was  fit  for  him  to  declare  it, 
assuring  him  both  a  faithful  relation  on  their 
part,  and  that  they  could  not  fail  of  a  princely 
indifferoncy  and  Justice  on  her  majesty's  part. 

To  which  the  Earl  of  Southampton  took  occa- 
sion to  object  the  assault  made  upon  him  hj 
the  Lord  Grey:  which  my  lord  chief  justice 
returned  upon  him,  and  said.  That  in  that  case 
Justice  had  been  done,  and  the  party  was  in 
prison  for  it. 

Then  the  lord  keeper  required  the  Eari  of 
Essex,  that  if  be  would  not  declare  his  grtefii 
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openlj,  yet  that  then  he  would  impart  them  pri- 
rately ;  and  then  they  doabted  not  to  gire  him  or 
procure  him  satisfaction. 

Upon  this  there  arose  a  great  clamour  among 
the  multitude :  «« Away,  my  lord,  they  abuse  you, 
they  betray  you,  they  undo  yoa,  you  lose  time.** 
Whereupon  my  lord  keeper  pat  on  his  hat,  and 
said  with  a  louder  Toioe  than  before,  ^My  lord, 
let  us  speak  with  you  priTat^ly,  and  understand 
your  griefe;  and  I  do  command  yon  all  upon  your 
allegiance,  to  lay  down  your  weapons  and  to 
depart.**  Upon  which  words  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  all  the  rest,  as  disdaining  commandment,  put 
on  their  hats;  and  Essex  somewhat  abruptly 
went  from  him  into  the  house,  and  the  counsel- 
lors followed  him,  thinking  he  would  hsTe  pri- 
Tate  conference  with  them,  as  was  required. 

And  as  they  passed  through  the  several  rooms, 
they  might  hear  many  of  the  disordered  company 
ery,  *«  Kill  them,  kill  them  ;**  and  others  crying, 
M  Nay,  but  shop  them  up,  keep  them  as  pledges, 
cast  the  great  seal  out  at  the  window  ;'*  and  other 
such  audacious  and  traitorous  speeches.  But 
Essex  took  hold  of  the  occasion  and  adTantage, 
to  keep  in  deed  such  pledges  if  he  were  dis- 
tressed, and  to  haTC  the  countenance  to  lead 
them  with  him  to  the  court,  especially  the  two 
great  magistrates  of  justice,  and  the  great  seal  of 
England,  if  he  prevailed,  and  to  deprive  her 
majesty  of  the  use  of  their  counsel  in  aueh  a 
strait,  and  to  engage  his  followers  in  the  very 
beginning  by  such  a  capital  act,  as  the  imprison- 
ment of  counsellors  carrying  her  majesty's  royal 
commandment  for  the  suppressing  of  a  rebellious 
force. 

And  a(Ver  that  they  were  come  up  into  his 
book-chamber,  he  gave  order  they  should  be  kept 
fast,  giving  the  charge  of  their  custody  princi- 
pally to  Sir  John  Davis,  but  adjoined  unto  him  a 
warder,  one  Owen  Salisbury,  one  of  the  roost 
seditious  and  wicked  pereons  of  the  number, 
having  been  a  notorious  robber,  and  one  that 
served  the  enemy  under  Sir  William  Stanley, 
and  that  bare  a  special  spleen  unto  my  lord  chief 
justice ;  who  guarded  these  honourable  persons 
with  muskets  charged,  and  matches  ready  fired  at 
the  chamber  door. 

This  done,  the  earl,  notwithstanding  ray  lord 
keeper  still  required  to  speak  with  him,  left  the 
f  barge  of  his  house  with  Sir  Gilly  M erick ;  and, 
using  these  words  to  my  lord  keeper,  **  Have  pa- 
uence  for  a  while,  I  will  go  take  oider  with  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  for  the  city,  and  be  with  you 
again  within  half  an  hour;*'  issued  with  his 
troop  into  London,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, besides  those  that  remained  in  the  house, 
choice  men  for  hardiness  and  valour,  unto  whom 
Some  gentlemen  and  one  nobleman  did  after  join 
themselves. 

But  from  the  time  he  went  forth,  it  seems  God 
did  strike  him  with  the  spirit  of  amasement,  and 


brought  him  round  again  to  dM  place  wiMNwa  ha 
firat  moved. 

For  after  he  had  once  by  Lndgnte  estMsd  IbW 
the  city,  he  never  had  so  much  mm  the  heart  or 
assurance  to  speak  any  sal  or  oonfideni  apeeeh  to 
the  people,  (but  repeated  only  over  and  over  hie 
tale  as  he  passed  by,  that  he  should  have  been 
murdered,)  nor  to  do  any  aet  of  foresight  or 
courage ;  but  he  that  had  vowed  he  woeld  never 
be  cooped  up  more,  cooped  himaelf  fiiat  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  after  within  the  walls 
of  a  house,  as  arrested  by  God'a  Justice  as  an 
example  ojf  disloyalty.  For  paeaing  through 
Cheapside,  and  so  towards  Smith's  house,  aiid 
finding,  though  some  came  about  him,  yet  none 
joined  or  armed  with  him,  he  provoked  them  by 
speeches  as  he  passed  to  arm,  telling  them.  They 
did  him  hurt  and  no  good,  to  eome  about  him 
with  no  weapons. 

But  there  was  not  in  so  pepulons  a  eity,  wheie 
he  thought  himself  held  so  dear,  one  man,  from 
the  chiefest  citiaen  to  the  meanest  artifieer  or 
prentice,  that  armed  with  him:  so  as  being 
extremely  appalled,  ae  divera  that  happened  to 
see  him  then  might  visibly  peieeive  ia  his  free 
and  countenance,  and  almost  moulten  with  sweat, 
though  without  any  cause  of  bodily  lahoor  hal 
only  by  the  perplexity  and  horror  of  his  mind, 
he  eame  to  Smith's  houae  the  aherifi^  where  he 
refreshed  himself  a  little,  and  shifted  bin* 

But  the  mean  while  it  pieced  Ged,  thai  hm 
majesty's  directions  at  oourt»  though  in  a  i 
atrange  and  sudden,  were  judiobl  and 
For  tret  there  was  commandment  in  the  morning 
given  unto  the  city,  that  every  roan  should  be  in 
a  readiness,  both  in  person  anid  aimoar,  but  yet  to 
ke^  within  his  own  door,  snd  to  expect  coos' 
mandment;  upon  a  reasonable  and  politic  eon- 
aideration,  that  had  they  armed  suddenly  in  the 
streets,  if  there  were  any  iH  diapoeed  persons, 
they  might  arm  on  the  one  side  and  turn  on  the 
other,  or  at  lesst,  if  armed  men  had  been  seen  te 
and  fro,  it  would  have  bred  a  greater  tamuh,  and 
more  bloodshed ;  and  the  nakednese  of  Esasx's 
troop  would  not  have  so  well  appeared. 

And  soon  afler,  direction  was  given  thai  tfis 
Lord  Burghley,  taking  with  him  the  king  of 
heralds,  should  declare  him  traitor  in  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  city ;  which  was  perCbnncd  with 
good  expedition  and  resolutiout  and  the  lose  and 
hurt  of  some  of  his  company.  Besidee  that, 
the  Eari  of  Cumberland,  and  Sir  Thomae  Gerud, 
knight-manhal,  rode  into  the  city,  and  declarsd 
and  notified  to  the  people  that  he  wae  a  tnHoc: 
from  which  time  divera  of  his  troop  withdrawim 
from  him,  snd  none  other  coming  in  to  lin, 
there  was  nothing  but  despair.  For  lumng 
stayed  a  while,  as  is  said,  at  Sheriff  SoilVa 
house,  and  there  changing  his  pretext  of  a  pn^^f^ 
quarrel,  and  publishing,  that  the  realm 
have  been  sold  to  the  Inftnta,  the  better  1 
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en  tiie  people  to  rise,  tnd  called,  and  giTen  com- 
maiidmeDt  to  have  arms  broaght  and  weapons  of 
all  sorts,  and  being  soon  after  advertised  of  the 
proclamation,  he  came  forth  in  a  hurry. 

So  having  made  some  stay  in  Gracechurch- 
street,  and  being  dismayed  upon  knowledge  given 
to  him  that  forces  were  coming  forwards  against 
him  nnder  the  conduct  of  the  lord  admiral,  the 
lieatenant  of  her  majesty^s  forces ;  and  not  know- 
ing what  course  to  take,  he  determined  in  the  end 
to  go  back  towards  his  own  house,  as  well  in 
hope  to  liave  found  the  counsellors  there,  and  by 
them  to  have  served  some  turn,  as  upon  trust  that 
towards  night  his  friends  in  the  city  would  gather 
their  spirits  together,  and  rescue  him,  as  himself 
declared  after  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

But,  for  the  counsellors,  it  had  pleased  God  to 
make  one  of  the  principd  offenders  his  instru- 
ment for  their  delivery;  who,  seeing  my  lord^s 
ease  desperate,  and  contriving  how  to  redeem  his 
fimlt  and  save  himself,  came  to  Sir  John  Davis, 
and  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  as  sent  from  my  lord ;  and 
•o  procured  them  to  be  released. 

But  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  his  company  that 
was  left,  tlunking  to  recover  his  house,  made  on 
by  land  towards  Ludgate;  where  being  resisted 
by  a  company  of  pikemen  and  other  forces, 
gathered  together  by  the  wise  and  diligent  care 
of  Iha  Bishop  of  London,  and  commanded  by  Sir 
Joha  LfMon,  and  yet  attempting  to  dear  the  pas- 
Mfs,  ha  was  with  no  grreat  difficulty  repulsed. 
At  which  encounter  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  was 
ftore  wounded,  and  young  Tracy  slain  on  his 
part;  and  one  Waits  on  the  queen's  part,  and 
some  others.  Upon  which  repulse  he  went  back 
mod  fled  towards  the  water-side,  and  took  boat  at 
Queenhithe,  and  so  was  received  into  Essex 
House  at  the  water-gate,  which  he  fortified  and 
barricadoed ;  but  instantly  the  lord-lieutenant  so 
dupoeed  his  companies,  as  all  passage  and  issue 
forth  was  cut  off  from  him  both  by  land  and  by 
water,  and  all  succours  that  he  might  hope  for 
were  discouraged :  and  leaving  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
beriand,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  the  Lord  Gray,  the  Lord  Burghley,  and 
the  Lord  Compton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Tliomas  Gerard,  with  divers  others,  before  the 
house  to  landward,  my  lord  lieutenant  himself 
thought  good,  taking  with  him  the  Lord  of  E^ffing- 
ham.  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  John  Stanhope,  Sir 
Robert  Sidney,  M.  Foulk  Grevill,  with  divers 
otheiB,  to  assail  the  garden  and  banqueting-honse 
on  the  water-side,  and  presently  forced  the  gar^ 
den,  and  won  to  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  was 
vsady  to  have  assailed  the  house;  but  out  of  a 
Christian  and  honourable  consideration,  under- 
standing that  there  were  in  the  house  the  Countess 
of  Essex,  and  the  Lady  Rich,  with  their  gentle- 
women, let  the  Earl  of  Essex  know  by  Sir  Robert 
Sidney,  that  he  was  content  to  suffer  the  ladies 


and  gentlewomen  to  come  forth.  Whereupon 
Essex  returning  the  lord  lieutenant  tiianks  for 
the  compassion  and  care  he  had  of  the  ladies, 
desired  only  to  have  an  hour's  respite  to  make 
way  for  their  going  out,  and  an  hour  after  to 
barricade  the  place  again :  which,  because  it  could 
make  no  alteration  to  the  hindrance  of  the  service, 
the  lord  lieutenant  thought  good  to  grant.  But 
Essex,  having  had  some  talk  within  of  a  sally, 
and  despairing  of  the  success,  and  thinking  better 
to  yield  himself,  sent  word,  that  upon  some  con- 
ditions he  would  jrield. 

But  the  lord  lieutenant  utterly  refusing  to  hear 
of  capitulation,  Essex  desired  to  speak  with  my 
lord,  who  thereupon  went  up  close  to  the  house; 
and  the  late  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton, 
with  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  their  par- 
takers, presented  themselves  upon  the  leads ;  and 
Essex  said,  he  would  not  capitulate,  but  entreat ; 
and  made  three  petitions.  The  first,  that  they 
might  be  civilly  used :  whereof  the  lord  lieutenant 
assured  them.  The  second,  that  they  might  have 
an  honourable  trial :  whereof,  the  lord  lieutenant 
answered,  they  needed  not  to  doubt.  The  third, 
that  he  might  have  Ashton,  a  preacher,  with  him  in 
prison,  for  the  comfort  of  his  soul ;  which  the  lord 
lieutenant  said  he  would  move  to  her  majesty,  not 
doubting  of  the  matter  of  his  request,  though  he 
could  not  absolutely  promise  him  that  person. 
Whereupon  they  all,  with  the  ceremony  amongst 
martial  men  accustomed,  came  down  and  sub- 
mitted themselves,  and  yielded  up  their  swords, 
which  was  about  ten  of  the  clock  at  night ;  there 
having  been  slain  in  holding  of  the  house,  by 
musket-shot,  Owen  Salisbury,  and  some  few  more 
on  the  part  of  my  lord,  and  some  few  likewise 
slain  and  hurt  on  the  queen's  part:  and  presently, 
as  well  the  lords  as  the  rest  of  tlieir  confederates 
of  quality,  were  severally  taken  into  the  charge 
of  divers  particular  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  by 
them  conveyed  to  the  Tower  and  other  prisons. 

So  as  this  action,  so  dangerous  in  respect  of  the 
person  of  the  leader,  the  manner  of  the  combina- 
tion, and  the  intent  of  the  plot,  brake  forth  and 
ended  within  the  compass  of  twelve  hours,  and 
with  the  loss  of  little  blood,  and  in  such  sort  as 
the  next  day  all  courts  of  justice  were  open,  and 
did  sit  in  their  accustomed  manner,  giving  good 
subjects  and  all  reasonable  men  just  cause  to 
think,  not  the  less  of  the  offender's  treason,  but 
the  more  of  her  majesty's  princely  magnanimity 
and  prudent  foresight  in  so  great  a  peril,  and 
chiefly  of  God's  goodness,  that  hath  blessed  her 
majesty  in  this,  as  in  many  things  else,  with  so 
rare  and  divine  felicity. 

7%e  effed  <f  the  evidence  given  ai  the  eeweral 
arraignmenU  of  the  late  Eark  cf  Essex  and 
SooTHAMPTON,  htfort  the  lord  eteuHtrdf  mtd 
if  Sir  Chsistopheb  Blunt,  aetd  Sir  Chari^m 
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Daykrs,  and  otAert^  before  great  and  honourable 
Commimonert  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  t  and  of 
the  antwern  and  defeneee  which  the  mid  cffendere 
made  for  themselves ;  and  the  rqflies  made  upon 
such  their  defences  t  with  some  other  dreumstanees 
of  the  proceedings^  as  well  at  the  same  arraign^- 
mentsas  after. 

The  two  late  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton 
were  brought  to  their  trial  the  nineteenth  of  Fe- 
(iraary,  eleven  days  after  the  rebellion.  At  which 
trial  there  passed  upon  them  twenty-five  peers,  a 
grreater  number  than  hath  been  called  in  any 
former  precedent.  Amongst  whom  her  majesty 
did  not  forbear  to  use  many  that  were  of  near 
alliance  and  blood  to  the  Earl  of  EZssex,  and  some 
others,  that  had  their  sons  and  heirs  apparent 
that  were  of  his  company,  and  followed  him  in 
the  open  action  of  rebellion.  The  lord  steward 
then  in  commission,  according  to  the  solemnity 
in  such  trials  received,  was  the  Lord  Buckhurst, 
lord  high  treasurer,  who  with  gravity  and  tem- 
perance directed  the  evidence,  and  moderated,  and 
gave  the  judgment.  There  was  also  an  assist- 
ance of  eight  judges,  the  three  chief,  and  five 
others.  The  hearing  was  with  great  patience 
and  liberty :  the  ordinary  course  not  being  held, 
to  silence  the  prisoners  till  the  whole  state  of  the 
evidence  was  given  in ;  but  they  being  suffered 
to  answer  articulately  to  every  branch  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  sometimes  to  every  particular  deposi- 
tion, whensoever  they  offered  to  speak :  and  not 
so  only,  but  they  were  oflen  spared  to  be  inter- 
rupted, even  in  their  digressions  and  speeches  not 
much  pertinent  to  their  cause.  And  always  when 
any  doubt  in  law  was  moved,  or  when  it  was 
required  either  by  the  prisoners  or  the  peers,  the 
lord  steward  required  the  judges  to  deliver  the 
law;  who  gave  their  opinions  severally,  not 
barely  yea  or  no,  but  at  large  with  their  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  indictment  were  not  laid  or  charged  the 
treasons  of  Ireland,  because  the  greatest  matter, 
which  was  the  design  to  bring  over  the  army  of 
Ireland,  being  then  not  confessed  nor  known;  it 
was  not  thought  convenient  to  stuff*  the  indict- 
ment with  matters  which  might  have  been  con- 
ceived to  be  chiefly  gathered  by  curious  inquisi- 
tion, and  grounded  upon  report  or  presumption, 
when  there  was  other  matter  so  notorious.  And, 
besides,  it  was  not  unlikely,  that  in  his  case,  to 
whom  many  were  so  partial,  some,  who  would 
not  consider  how  things  came  to  light  by  degrees, 
might  have  reported  that  he  was  twice  called  in 
question  about  one  offence.  And,  therefore,  the 
late  treasons  of  his  rebellion  and  conspiracy  were 
only  comprehended  in  t&e  indictnient,  with  the 
usual  clauses  and  consequents  in  law,  of  compass- 
ing the  queen^s  death,  destruction,  and  depriva- 
ti<>n,  and  levying  war,  and  the  like. 


The  evidenu  consisted  of  two  parts  t  the  plot  efsstf 
prising  her  majesty^s  person  in  eourtf  and  As 
open  rebellion  in  the  city. 

The  plot  was  opened  according  to  the  fonnsr 
narration,  and  proved  by  the  several  oonfeseioiit 
of  four  witnesses,  fully  and  directly  eoncnninf 
in  the  point;  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Chailet 
Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  Sir  Ferdinaodo 
Gorge.  Of  which  number,  though  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blunt  were  not  at  the  council  held  at  Dimj 
House,  no  more  than  Essex  himself  was ;  yet,  he 
was  privy  to  that  which  passed.  Sir  Ferdinendo 
Gorge  being  prisoner  in  the  Gatehouee,  near  the 
place  of  trial,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  ef 
Essex,  brought  thither,  and  avouched  ••▼ifa 
voce**  his  confession  in  all  things. 

And  these  four  proved  all  particularities  of  snr- 
prising  the  court,  and  the  manner  of  putting  the 
same  in  execution,  and  the  distributing  and 
naming  of  the  principal  persons  and  actors  to  their 
several  charges;  and  tlie  calling  of  my  loid^s 
pretended  enemies  to  trial  for  their  lives,  and  ths 
summoning  of  a  parliament,  and  the  altering  of 
the  government.  And  Sir  Christopher  Bloatv 
and  Sir  John  Davis  from  Sir  Christopher  Blontv 
did  speak  to  the  point  of  bringing  in  a  toleratkni 
of  the  Catholic  religion. 

jFbr  the  overt  rebellion  in  the  eity  itself^  it  was 
likewise  opened^  according  to  the  former  mmm 
tionj  and  divided  itself  naturally  into  thru  p&rts. 

First,  the  imprisonment  of  the  counselloiti 
bringing  her  majesty's  royal  commandment  to 
them,  upon  their  allegiance  to  disperse  their 
forces.  Secondly,  the  entering  the  city,  and  IIm 
stirring  of  the  people  to  rise,  as  well  by  provok- 
ing them  to  arm,  as  by  giving  forth  the  slanders 
that  the  realm  was  sold  to  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
assailing  of  the  queen's  forces  at  Ludgate.  And. 
thirdly,  the  resistance  and  keeping  of  the  house 
against  her  majesty's  forces  under  the  charge  and 
conduct  of  the  lord  lieutenant. 

And  albeit  these  parts  were  matters  notorious, 
and  within  almost  every  man's  view  and  know- 
ledge ;  yet,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  the  peeiSt 
they  were  fully  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  being  there  pieseat, 
«« viva  voce,"  and  the  declaration  of  the  Esil  of 
Worcester,  being  one  of  the  peers  likewiast 
u  viva  voce,"  touching  so  much  as  passed  aboat 
the  imprisonment  of  themselves  and  the  rest;  and 
by  the  confessions  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  ths 
Lord  Sandys,  the  Lord  Cromwell,  and  others. 

The  defence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  tonchiag 
the  plot  and  consultation  at  Drury  Honse,  was: 
That  it  was  not  proved  that  he  was  at  It;  and 
that  they  could  show  nothing,  proving  his  coa- 
sent  or  privity,  under  his  hand. 

Touching  the  action  in  the  city,  he  justified  the 
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pntezt  of  the  danger  of  his  life  to  be  a  truth.  He 
•aid  that  his  speech,  that  the  realm  should  have 
been  sold  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  was  grounded 
apoB  a  report  he  had  heard,  that  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
■bonld  say  priTately,  That  the  Infanta's  title  to 
the  erownt  after  her  majesty,  was  as  good  as  any 
gtfMT*  He  exenaed  the  imprisonment  of  the 
eouttsellors  to  have  been  against  his  mind,  forced 
apon  him  by  his  unroly  company.  He  protested 
1m  never  intended  in  his  heart  any  hurt  to  her 
mjesty's  person ;  that  he  did  desire  to  secure  his 
aooesB  to  her,  for  which  purpose  he  thought  to 
prmy  the  help  of  the  city,  and  that  he  did  not  arm 
hia  men  in  warlike  sort,  nor  struck  up  drum,  nor 
the  like. 

The  defence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Southampton  to 
his  part  in  the  plot  and  consultation  at  Drury 
Hoose,  was :  That  it  was  a  matter  debated,  but  not 
raaolTed  nor  concluded ;  and  that  the  action  which 
was  executed,  was  not  the  action  which  was  con- 
•alted  upon.  And  for  the  open  action  in  the  city, 
1m  concurred  with  Essex,  with  protestation  of  the 
eteamess  of  his  mind  for  any  hurt  to  the  queen's 
parson ;  and  that  it  was  but  his  affection  to  my 
Lord  of  Essex  that  had  drawn  him  into  the  cause. 
This  was  the  substance  and  best  of  both  their  de- 
fimees.    Unto  which  the  reply  was  : 

Defence.  7h  the  pointy  thai  the  laU  Earl  of 
Emex  woM  noi  at  the  eomultaiion  at  Drury  House. 

Beply.  It  was  replied,  that  it  was  proved  by 
all  the  witnesses,  that  that  consultation  was  held 
by  his  special  appointment  and  direction,  and  that 
both  the  list  of  the  names  and  the  principal  articles 
were  of  his  own  handwriting.  And  whereas  ho 
aaid,  they  could  not  be  showed  extant  under  his 
haad  ;  it  was  proved  by  the  confession  of  my  Lord 
of  Rutland,  and  the  Lord  Sandys,  that  he  had  pro- 
nded  for  that  himself;  for  after  he  returned  out  of 
the  city  to  his  own  house,  he  burned  divers  papers 
wliieh  he  had  in  a  cabinet,  because,  as  himself  said, 
they  should  tell  no  tales. 

Defence.  7b  the  point  which  Southampton  aU 
legedf  Tikat  the  eonnUtation  at  Drury Houae^  upon  the 
Ud  ami  articlea  in  writings  was  not  executed  t 

Reply*  It  was  replied,  that  both  that  consul- 
tation in  that  manner  held,  if  none  other  act  had 
followed,  was  treason ;  and  that  the  rebellion  fol- 
lowing in  the  city,  was  not  a  desisting  from  the 
other  plot,  but  an  inducement  and  pursuance  of  it; 
thetr  meaning  being  plain  on  all  parts,  that  after 
they  had  gotten  the  aid  of  the  city,  they  would 
have  gone  and  possessed  the  court. 

Defence.  7b  thepointf  that  it  was  a  truth  that 
ehoM  hast  been  assailed  by  his  private 


JReply.  First,  He  was  required  to  deliver  who 
ii  was  that  gave  him  the  advertisement  of  it ;  be- 
eaoae  othervrise  it  must  light  upon  himself,  and 
bo  thought  hia  own  invention :  whereunto  he  said, 
that  he  would  name  no  man  that  day. 

Then  it  was  showed  how  improbable  it  was, 

Vol.  U.— 46 


considering  that  my  Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  were  men  whose  estates  were  better  settled 
and  established  than  to  overthrow  their  fortunes 
by  such  a  crime. 

Besides,  it  was  showed  how  the  tale  did  not 
hang  together,  but  varied  in  itself,  as  the  tale  of 
the  two  judges  did,  when  one  said,  under  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  another  said,  under  the  fig  tree. 
So  sometimes  it  was  said,  that  he  should  have 
been  murdered  in  his  bed,  and  sometimes  upon 
the  water,  and  sometimes  it  should  have  been  per- 
formed by  Jesuits  some  days  before. 

Thirdly,  It  was  asked  what  reference  the  going 
into  the  city  for  succour  against  any  his  private 
enemies  had  to  the  imprisoning  of  the  lord  keeper, 
and  the  lord  chief  justice,  persons  that  he  pre- 
tended to  love  and  respect ;  and  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, his  kinsman,  and  Master  Comptroller,  his 
uncle,  and  the  publishing  to  the  people,  that  the 
realm  should  have  been  sold  to  the  Spaniard. 

And,  lastly.  It  was  said,  that  these  were  the  an- 
cient footsteps  of  former  traitors,  to  make  their 
quarrel  as  against  their  private  enemies,  because 
God  unto  lawful  kings  did  ever  impart  such  beams 
of  his  own  glory,  as  traitors  could  not  look  straight 
upon  them ;  but  ever  turned  their  pretences  against 
some  about  them ;  and  that  this  action  of  his  re- 
sembled the  action  of  Pisistratus  of  Athens,  that 
proceeded  so  far  in  this  kind  of  fiction  and  dis- 
simulation, as  he  lanced  his  own  body,  and  came 
hurt  and  wounded  before  the  people,  as  having  been 
assailed  by  his  private  enemies  ;  and  by  colour 
thereof  obtained  a  guard  about  his  person,  by  help 
of  whom  he  af\er  usurped  upon  the  state. 

Defence.  7b  the  pointy  that  he  heard  it  reported 
Mr.  Secretary  should  say,  that  the  InfarJa's  title  to  the 
crown,  cfter  her  majesty,  was  as  good  as  any  other  * 

Reply.  Upon  this  his  allegation,  Mr.  Secretary 
standing  out  of  sight  in  a  private  place,  only  to 
hear,  being  much  moved  with  so  false  and  foul 
an  accusation,  came  suddenly  forth,  and  made 
humble  request  to  the  lord  steward,  that  he 
might  have  the  favour  to  answer  for  himself. 
Which  being  granted  him,  in  respect  of  the  place 
he  carried,  after  a  bitter  contestation  on  his  part 
with  the  earl,  and  a  serious  protestation  of  his 
alienation  of  heart  from  the  Spanish  nation  in  any 
such  condition,  he  still  urged  the  earl  to  name  the 
reporter,  that  all  the  circumstances  might  he 
known ;  but  the  eari  still  vrarily  avoiding  it,  Mr. 
Secretary  replied,  that  seeing  he  would  allege  no 
author,  it  ought  to  be  reputed  his  own  fiction. 
Whereupon  the  Earl  of  Essex  said,  though  his 
own  conscience  was  a  suflScient  testimony  to  him- 
self, that  he  had  not  invented  any  untruth,  yet  he 
would  affirm  thus  much  for  the  world's  farther 
satisfBiction  in  that  behalf,  that  the  Eari  of  Soutli- 
ampton  also  had  heard  so  much  reported  of  Mr. 
Secretary ;  but  said  still  that  he  for  his  part  would 
name  nobody.  Whereupon  Mr.  Secretary  adjared 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  by  all  former  friendship9 
9H 
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which  had  been  indeed  very  grreat  between  them, 
that  he  would  declare  the  person ;  which  he  did 
presently,  and  said  it  was  Mr.  Comptroller.  At 
which  speech  Mr.  Secretary  straight  took  hold, 
and  said,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  him  named  of 
all  others ;  for  howsoever  some  malicions  person 
might  peradventare  have  been  content  to  give 
credit  to  so  injurioas  a  conceit  of  him,  especially 
such  as  were  against  the  peace  wherein  he  was 
employed,  and  for  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
ever  hated  him,  being  ever  desirous  to  keep  an 
army  on  his  own  dependency,  yet  he  did  think  no 
man  of  any  understanding  would  believe  that  he 
could  bo  so  senseless  as  to  pick  out  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  his  uncle,  to  lay  open  to  him  his  affection 
to  that  nation,  in  a  matter  of  so  odious  and  per- 
nicious consequence;  and  so  did  very  humbly 
crave  it  at  the  hands  of  the  lord  steward,  and  all 
the  peers,  that  Mr.  Comptroller  might  be  sent  for, 
to  make  good  his  accusation. 

Thereupon  the  lord  steward  sent  a  seijeant  at 
arms  for  Mr.  Comptroller,  who  presently  came 
thither,  and  did  freely  and  sincerely  deliver,  that  he 
had  only  said,  though  he  knew  not  well  to  whom, 
that  Mr.  Secretary  and  he,  walking  in  the  garden 
at  court  one  morning  about  two  years  since,  and 
talking  casually  of  foreign  things,  Mr.  Secretary 
told  him,  that  one  Doleman  had  maintained  in  a 
book,  not  long  since  printed,  that  the  Infanta  of 
Spain  had  a  good  title  to  the  crown  of  England : 
which  was  all,  as  Mr.  Comptroller  said,  that  ever 
ho  heard  Mr.  Secretary  speak  of  that  matter. 
And  80  the  weak  foundation  of  that  scandal  being 
quickly  discerned,  that  matter  ended;  all  that 
could  be  proved  being  no  other,  than  that  Mr. 
Comptroller  had  told  another,  who  had  told  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  that  Mr.  Secretary  said  to  him  that 
such  a  book  said  so ;  which  every  man  could  say 
that  hath  read  it,  and  no  man  better  knew  than 
the  earl  himself,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

Defence.  7b  the  point  of  both  their  protestations, 
that  they  intended  no  hurt  to  her  majesty'' s  person. 

Reply,  First,  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions 
for  matter  in  law  upon  two  points :  the  one,  that 
in  case  where  a  subject  attempteth  to  put  himself 
into  such  strengrth  as  the  king  shall  not  be  able 
to  resist  him,  and  to  force  and  compel  the  king  to 
govern  otherwise  than  according  to  his  own  royal 
authority  and  direction,  it  is  manifest  rebellion. 
The  other,  that  in  every  rebellion  the  law  intend- 
eth  as  a  consequent,  the  compassing  the  death 
and  deprivation  of  the  king,  as  foreseeing  that 
the  rebel  will  never  suffer  that  king  to  live  or 
reign,  which  might  punish  or  take  revenge  of  his 
treason  and  rebellion.  And  it  was  enforced  by 
the  queen's  counsel,  that  this  is  not  only  the  wis- 
dom of  the  laws  of  the  realm  which  so  defineth 
of  it,  but  it  is  also  the  censure  of  foreign  laws, 
the  conclusion  of  common  reason,  which  is  the 
givMUid  of  all  laws,  and  the  demonstrative  asser- 


tion of  experience,  which  is  tiie  wsmnty  of  all 
reason.  For,  first,  the  civil  law  maketh  this 
judgment,  that  treason  is  nothing  else  bat  Meri> 
men  less  majestatis,**  or  «•  diminuts  majettatis»** 
making  every  offence  which  abridgeth  or  knrlelfa 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  prince,  as  an  insvlt 
or  invading  of  the  crown,  and  extorting  the  impe- 
rial sceptre.  And  for  common  reason,  it  is  not 
possible  that  a  subject  should  once  come  to  that 
height  as  to  give  law  to  his  sovereign,  but  what 
with  insolency  of  the  change,  and  what  with  terror 
of  his  own  guiltiness,  he  will  never  permit  the 
king,  if  he  can  choose,  to  recover  authority;  nor, 
for  doubt  of  that,  to  continue  alive.  And,  lastly, 
for  experience,  it  is  confirmed  by  all  stories  and 
examples,  that  the  subject  never  obtained  a  sop^ 
riority  and  command  over  the  king,  but  there 
followed  soon  after  the  depoeing  and  patting  of 
the  king  to  death,  as  appeareth  in  our  own  chroni- 
cles, in  two  notable  puticulars  of  two  anfortnnats 
kings :  the  one  of  Edward  the  Second,  who,  when 
he  kept  himself  close  for  danger,  was  sammoned 
by  proclamation  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  the  realm :  but  as  soon  as  he  pre- 
sented himself  was  made  prisoner,  and  soon  after 
forced  to  resign,  and  in  the  end  tragically  mur- 
dered in  Berkley  Castle.  And  the  other  of  King 
Richard  the  Second,  who,  though  the  Dake  of 
Hereford,  after  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  presented 
himself  before  him  with  three  hamble  reverences, 
yet  in  the  end  was  deposed  snd  pat  to  death. 

Defence.  7b  M?  point  of  not  arwnng  ki$  eiai 
otherwise  than  with  pistols,  rapiers,  and  daggen, 
it  was  replied  t 

Reply,  That  that  course  wss  held  upon  cob- 
ning,  the  better  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  city,  ss  coming  like  a  friend  with  an 
All  hail,  or  kiss,  and  not  as  an  enemy,  making 
full  reckoning  that  the  city  would  arm  him,  and 
arm  with  him ;  and  that  he  took  the  pattern  of  bis 
action  from  the  day  of  the  barricadoes  at  Paris, 
where  the  Duke  of  Guise  entering  the  city  hot 
with  eight  gentlemen,  prevailing  with  the  city  of 
Paris  to  take  his  part,  as  my  Lord  of  Essex,  thanks 
be  to  God,  failed  of  the  city  of  London,  made  the 
king,  whom  he  thought  likewise  to  have  surprised, 
to  forsake  the  town,  and  withdraw  himself  inio 
other  places,  for  his  farther  Mafety.  And  it  wss 
also  urged  against  him,  out  of  the  eonfession  ot 
the  Eari  of  Rutland  and  others,  that  he  cried  oat 
to  the  citizens,  ««That  they  did  him  hurt  and  no 
good,  to  come  without  weapons;**  and  provoked 
them  to  arm:  and  finding  they  would  not  be 
moved  to  arm  with  him,  sought  to  arm  bis  own 
troops. 

This,  point  by  point,  was  the  effect  of  the  reply* 
Upon  all  which  evidence  both  the  earis  wcrs 
found  guilty  of  treason  by  all  the  several  Toiess 
of  every  one  of  the  peers,  and  so  reoeived  jnd^ 
ment. 
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ne  imma  if  tke  peen  thai  pa$9ed  upon  ike  trial  (f 
Ihetmoearh. 


Bui  of  Oxford, 
■ul  of  Sbfewibttiy. 
Bttri  of  Derby. 
Bulof  CaiDberlmiid. 
BofiofWofoester. 
■artofSuBiez. 
fiul  of  Hereford. 
Bari  of  Lineoln. 
Eulof  Notdagham. 

Lord  VuNSoant  Bindon. 

Loid  Do  la  Ware. 
Lofd  Miofley* 


Lord  Cobbain. 

Lord  StaiTord* 

Lord  Gray. 

Lord  Lumley. 

Lord  Windaor. 

Lord  Rich. 

Lord  Darey  de  Chichey. 

Lord  Chandot. 

Lord  HoBsdon. 

Lord  St.  John  de  Blelso. 

Lord  Compton. 

Lord  Borgbley. 

Lord  Howard  of  Walden. 


7%enamm4f  the  Jwdgu  that  auiited  the  ^ourt. 
Lord  Chief  Jostiee.        Justice  Fenner. 


Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Comraon  Pleas. 
fjord  Chief  Baron. 
Jostiee  Gawdy. 


Justice  Walmsly. 
Baron  Clerke. 
Justice  Kingsmill. 


8»me  parUeulari  of  that  which  passed  after  the  ar- 
raignment  of  the  late  earls^  and  at  the  time  of  the 
mifering  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 

But  the  Earl  of  Essex,  findingr  that  the  eonsul- 
IMion  at  Drary  House,  and  the  secret  plots  of  his 
^meditated  and  prepensed  treasons  were  come 
lo  light,  oontcary  to  his  expectation,  was  touched, 
even  at  his  parting  from  the  bar,  with  a  kind  of 
foaiorse;  especially  because  he  had  carried  the 
■MDBer  of  his  answer,  rather  in  a  spirit  of  osten- 
tation and  glory,  than  with  humility  and  peni- 
tanoe:  and  brake  out  in  the  hall,  while  the  lords 
were  ineonfeiaiice,  into  these  words ;  «« That  see- 
ing things  were  thus  carried,  he  would,  ere  it  be 
loog,  say  more  than  yet  was  known.**  Which 
good  motion  of  his  mind  being,  after  his  coming 
baek  to  the  Tower,  first  cherished  by  M.  D.  of 
Norwieh,  but  after  wrought  on  by  the  religious 
and  effectual  persuasions  and  exhortations  of  Mr. 
Abdy  Ashton,  his  chaplain,  the  man  whom  he 
nade  suit  by  name  to  hsTo  with  him  for  his  soul's 
iMalth,  as  one  that  of  late  time  he  had  been  most 
naed  onto,  and  found  most  comfort  of,  comparing 
kt  when  he  made  the  request,  to  the  case  of  a 
faiieat,  that  in  his  extremity  would  be  desirous 
lo  have  that  physieian  that  was  beet  acquainted 
with  his  body ;  he  sent  word  the  next  day,  to  de- 
ibeto  speak  with  some  of  the  principal  counsel- 
lofs,  with  whom-  he  desired  also  that  particularly 
Mr.  Seeretary  might  come  for  one.  Upon  which 
him  reqvest,  first  the  lord  admiral  and  Mr.  Seore- 
lary,aiid  afterwards  at  two  sereral  times  the  lord 
kMper  of  the  great  seal,  the  lord  high  trsasuier, 
tkm  lord  high  idaural,  and  Mir.  Seor^ary  repatred 
•Bio  him :  befora  whom,  after  he  had  asked  the 
laid  keeper  forgiteaeas,  for  rsstraiaing  him  in  his 
Imnms.  and  Mr.  gaeiatfcry  for  having  wtonged  him 


at  the  bar,  concerning  the  matter  of  thei'Ittfhlifa, 
with  signification  of  his  earnest  desire  to^ka- re- 
conciled to  them,  which  was  accepted  witb  all 
Christian  charity  and  hamanity;  be  proceeded  ta 
accuse  heavily  most  of  his  confederates  foi^  carry- 
ing malicious  minds  to  the  state,  and  TchetiMnitly 
charged  Cuffe  his  man  to  his  own  foee,'lo-httre 
been  a  principal  instigator  of  him  in  histrsaaons ; 
and  then  disclosed  how  far  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
her  majesty's  late  ambassador,  was  privy  tO"  all 
the  consphracy;  of  whose  name  till  tfieil>  there 
had  not  been  so  much  as  any  soapieionv  And> 
forther,  at  the  lords*  first  ObOilag  to  kim^  not 
sticking  to  confess  that  he  knew  her  saaiesty 
could  not  be  safo  while  he  lived,  did  very  earnestly 
desire  this  fiivour  of  the  queen,  tfmt  ke^  nigHf  die 
aa  privately  as  might  be. 

And  the  morning  before  his  eteeution^  tfiam 
being  sent  unto  him,  for  his  better  pMpaito^on, 
Mr.  Doctor  Mountford,  and  Mr.  Doctor  Bat4ow, 
to  Join  with  Mr.  Abdy  Ashton,  hfis  ehaplainv  he 
did  in  many  words  thank  God  that  he  had  gitan 
htm  a  deeper  insight  into  his  offence,  beitog  sorry 
he  had  so  stood  upon  his  justification  at  hia  ar^ 
raignment:  since  which  time,  he  said,  he  v^s 
become  a  new  man,  and  heartily  thanked  God 
also  that  his  course  was  by  God's  provideaoe 
prevented.  For,  if  his  project  had  taken  effioct, 
««God  knoweth,''  said  he,  ^'what  harm  it  had 
wrought  in  the  realm." 

He  did  also  humbly  thank  her  majesty,  tiiat  he 
should  die  in  so  private  a  manner,  for  he  safiered 
in  the  Tower  yard,  and  not  upon  the  hill,  by  his 
own  special  suit,  lest  the  aoOlamation  of  the 
people,  for  those  were  his  own  words,  might  be 
a  temptation  to  him :  adding,  that  all  popularity 
and  trust  in  man  was  vain,  the  experience  whereof 
himself  had  felt:  and  acknowledged  farther  unto 
them,  that  he  was  justly  and  worthily  spewed  out, 
for  that  was  also  his  own  word,  of  the  realm,  attd 
that  the  nature  of  his  offence  v^s  like  a  leprosy 
that  had  infected  far  and  near.  And  so  Kkewiae 
at  the  public  place  of  his  suffering,  he  did  use 
vehement  detestation  of  his  offence,  desiring  God 
to  forgive  htm  his  great,  his  bloody,  his  dying, 
and  his  infections  sin :  and  so  died  very  penlltetitiy, 
but  yet  with  great  conflict,  as  it  should  seeitiv  for 
.his  sins.  For  he  never  mentioned,  nor  reiiieinl>ared 
there,  wifo,  children,  or  friend,  nor  took  paAiMllar 
leave  of  any  that  were  present,  bat  wholly  ab" 
stracted  and  sequestered  himself  to  the-  sialic'  of 
his  conscience,  and  prayer. 

The  effect  ff  Oat  whi^  passed  ai  theaivaigwmn^ 
of  Sir  GRaisToraiR  Blunt,  Sir  CtfAaaat  Da* 
viRS,  Sir  JoBif  Davis,  Sir  Gillt  MaaiMVMll 
Hayav  Cum. 

The  fifth  of  March,  by  a  very  hoaooiiMV'Otmi- 
mission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  directed^  ta*  Hie 
Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Lord  Ckaaiberlaid^  Mr. 
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Secretary,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng^land,  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary  Her- 
bert, with  divers  of  the  judges,  the  commis- 
sioners sitting  in  the  court  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
there  were  arraigned  and  tried  by  a  jury  both  of 
aldermen  of  London,  and  other  gentlemen  of  good 
credit  and  sort.  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  and 
Henry  Cufie.  The  three  first  whereof,  before 
they  pleaded,  asked  this  question  of  the  judges : 
Whether  tbey  might  not  confess  the  indictment 
in  part,  and  plead  not  guilty  to  it  in  the  other 
parti  But  being  resolved  by  the  judges,  that 
their  pleading  must  be  general;  they  pleaded  Not 
guilty,  as  did  likewise  the  other  two,  without  any 
such  question  asked.  The  reason  of  that  question 
was,  as  they  confessed,  in  respect  of  the  clause 
laid  in  the  indictment;  That  they  intended  and 
compassed  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  queen's 
majesty :  unto  whose  person,  although  they  con- 
fessed at  the  bar,  as  they  had  done  in  their  ex- 
aminations, that  their  meaning  was  to  come  to  her 
in  such  strength,  as  they  shodd  not  be  resisted, 
and  to  require  of  her  divers  conditions  and  altera- 
tions of  government,  such  as  in  their  confessions 
are  expressed,  nevertheless  they  protested,  they 
intended  no  personal  harm  to  herself.  Where- 
upon, as  at  the  arraignment  of  the  two  earls,  so 
then  again  the  judges  delivered  the  rule  of  the 
law ;  that  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  laws 
of  this  land  maketh  this  judgment:  That  the 
subject  that  rebelleth  or  riseth  in  forcible  manner 
to  overrule  the  royal  will  and  power  of  the  king, 
intendeth  to  deprive  the  king  both  of  crown  and 
life ;  and  that  the  law  judgeth  not  of  the  fact  by 
the  intent,  but  of  the  intent  by  the  fact.  And  the 
queen's  counsel  did  again  enforce  that  point, 
setting  forth  that  it  was  no  mystery  or  quiddity 
of  the  common  law,  but  it  was  a  conclusion  in- 
fallible of  reason  and  experience;  for  that  the 
crown  was  not  a  ceremony  or  garland,  but  con- 
sisted of  pre-eminence  and  power. 

And,  therefore,  when  the  subject  will  take  upon 
him  to  give  law  to  the  king,  and  to  make  the 
power  sovereign  and  commanding  to  become  sub- 
ject and  commanded ;  such  subject  layeth  hold 
of  the  crown,  and  taketh  the  sword  out  of  the 
king's  hands.  And  that  the  crown  was  fastened 
so  close  upon  the  king's  head,  that  it  cannot  be 
pulled  off,  but  that  head,  and  life,  and  all  will 
follow ;  as  all  examples,  both  in  foreign  stories 
and  here  at  home,  do  make  manifest.  And,  there- 
fore, when  theii  words  did  protest  one  thing,  and 
their  deeds  did  testify  another,  they  were  but 
like  the  precedent  of  the  protestation  used  by 
Manlius,  the  lieutenant  of  Catiline,  that  con- 
spired against  the  state  of  Rome,  who  began 
liis  letter  to  the  senate  with  these  words :  '^Deos 
bominesqne  testoi,  patres  oonscripti,  nos  nihil 
«liud,  &c.** 

And  It  was  aaid  farther,  that,  admitting  their 


protestations  were  so  far  true,  that  they  had  aol 
at  that  time  in  their  minds  a  formed  and  distinel 
cogitation  to  have  destroyed  the  queen's  persoa; 
yet,  nothing  was  more  variable  and  mutable  thai 
the  mind  of  man,  and  especially  «•  Honorssmataal 
mores :"  when  they  were  once  aloft,  and  had  tha 
queen  in  their  hands,  and  were  peers  in  my  Lovd 
of  Essex  his  parliament,  who  could  promiaa  ef 
what  mind  they  would  then  be  1  especially  wbea 
my  Lord  of  Essex  at  his  arraignment  had  made 
defence  of  his  first  action  of  imprisoning  the  privy 
counsellors,  by  pretence  that  he  was  enforced  to 
it  by  his  unruly  company.  So  that  if  themselTW 
should  not  have  had,  or  would  not  seem  to  hava 
had,  that  extreme  and  devilish  wickedMOsa  of 
mind,  as  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  queen*s 
sacred  person ;  yet,  what  must  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  multitude  and  secure  their  party,  must  ha 
then  the  question :  wherein  the  example  was  !•• 
membered  of  Richard  the  Third,  who,  though  ha 
were  king  in  possession,  and  the  rightful  inheritoia 
but  infants,  could  never  sleep  quiet  in  his  bed,  till 
they  were  made  away.  Much  less  would  a  Ca- 
tilinary  knot  and  combination  of  rebels,  that  did 
rise  without  so  much  as  the  fume  of  a  title,  ever 
endure,  that  a  queen  that  had  been  their  soveceiga, 
and  had  reigned  so  many  years  in  such  renown 
and  policy,  should  be  longer  alive  than  made  for 
their  own  turn.  And  much  speech  was  osed  to 
the  same  end.  So  that  in  the  end  all  those  thfse 
at  the  bar  said,  that  now  they  were  informed«  and 
that  they  descended  into  a  deeper  eonsideiatioii 
of  the  matter,  they  were  sorry  they  had  aoc 
confessed  the  indictment.  And  Sir  Christophsr 
Blunt,  at  the  time  of  his  suffering,  discharged  his 
conscience  in  plain  terms,  and  said  publicly  be- 
fore all  the  people,  that  he  saw  plainly  with  hin- 
self,  that  if  they  could  not  have  obtained  all  thai 
they  would,  they  most  have  drawii  blood  evea 
from  the  queen  herself. 

The  evidence  given  in  against  them  three,  was 
principally  their  own  confessions,  eharging  efery 
one  himself,  and  the  other,  and  the  rest  of  the 
evidence  used  at  the  arraigpnment  of  the  late  earii^ 
and  mentioned  before ;  save  that,  because  it  was 
perceived,  that  that  part  of  the  charge  wonld  fska 
no  labour  nor  time,  being  plain  matter  and  €0» 
fessed,  and  because  some  touch  had  been  given  it 
the  proclamation  of  the  treasons  of  Ireluidt  wi 
chiefly  because  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  waa  mm^ 
shal  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  moat  inward  witt 
my  lord  in  all  his  proceedings  there ;  and  not  is- 
only,  but  farther  in  the  confession  of  Thomas  Lss 
it  was  precisely  contained,  that  he  knew  the  Sal 
of  Essex  and  Tyrone,  and  Blunt,  the  rovalnl.  It 
be  all  one,  and  to  run  one  course.  It  waa  thoaghl 
fit  to  open  some  part  of  the  treasons  oflrshaii 
such  as  were  then  known,  which  very  htppij 
gave  the  occasion  for  Blunt  to  make  that  disemiy 
of  the  purpose  to  have  invaded  the  realm  withtsi 
army  of  Ireland,  which  ha  than  offersd,  and  wtlth 
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wards  uttered,  and  in  the  end  sealed  with  his 
1iIood,as  is  hereafter  set  down. 

Against  Gaffe  was  given  in  evidence,  both  Sir 
Charles  Davers*s  confession,  who  charged  hiin, 
wken  there  was  any  debating  of  the  several  en- 
terprises which  they  should  undertake,  that  he 
did  ever  bind  firmly  and  resolutely  for  the  court: 
sad  the  aoeusation  under  the  earPs  hand,  avouched 
by  him  to  his  (ace,  that  he  was  a  principal  insti- 
gator of  him  in  his  treasons;  but  especially  a  full 
declaration  of  Sir  Henry  Neville's,  which  de- 
Miibeth  and  planteth  forth  the  whole  manner  of 
Ids  practising  with  him. 

Tlie  fellow,  after  he  had  made  some  introduc- 
Ikm  by  an  artificial  and  continued  speech,  and 
some  time  spent  in  sophistical  arguments,  de- 
■eended  to  these  two  answers :  the  one,  for  his 
being  within  Essex  House  that  day,  the  day  of  the 
vsbellion,  they  might  as  well  charge  a  lion  within 
m  grate  with  treason,  as  him  ;  and  for  the  consul- 
tation  St  Drury  House,  it  was  no  more  treason  than 
the  ehild  in  the  mother's  belly  is  a  child.  But  it 
was  rq>lied,  that  for  his  being  in  the  house,  it  was 
not  compulsory,  and  that  there  was  a  distribution 
afthe  action,  of  some  to  make  good  the  house, 
a»d  some  to  enter  the  city,  and  the  one  part  held 
eorrespondent  to  the  other,  and  that  in  treasons 
tbeie  was  no  accessaries,  but  all  principals. 

And  for  the  consultation  at  Drury  House,  it  was 
m  perfect  treason  in  itself,  because  the  compassing 
af  the  king's  destruction,  which  by  judgment  of 
law  was  concluded  and  implied  in  that  consulta- 
lioiiff  was  treason  in  the  very  thought  and  cogita- 
tion, so  as  that  thought  be  proved  by  an  overt  act ; 
wmi  that  the  same  consultation  and  debating  there- 
«pon  was  an  overt  act,  though  it  had  not  been 
«pon  a  list  ofnames,  and  articles  in  writing,  much 
More  being  upon  matter  in  writing. 

And,  again,  the  going  into  the  city  was  a  pur- 
aoanee  and  inducement  of  the  enterprise  to  possess 
tlie  court,  and  not  a  desisting  or  a  departure  from  it. 

And,  lastly,  it  was  ruled  by  the  judges  for  law, 
tint  if  many  do  conspire  to  execute  treason  against 
tba  prince  in  one  manner,  and  some  of  them  do  exe- 
eata  it  in  another  manner,  yet  their  act,  though  dif- 
fwingin  the  manner,  is  the  act  of  all  them  thatcon- 
apiie,  by  reason  of  the  general  malice  of  the  intent. 

Against  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  the  evidence  that 
was  given,  charged  him  chiefly  with  the  matter  of 
the  open  rebellion,  that  he  was  a  captain  or  com- 
auader  over  the  house,  and  took  upon  him  charge 
to  keep  it,  and  make  it  good  as  a  place  of  retreat 
ibr  those  which  issued  into  the  city,  and  fortifying 
and  barricading  the  same  house,  and  making  pro- 
mion  of  muskets,  powder,  pellets,  and  other  mu- 
nition and  weapons  for  the  holding  and  defending 
oCitv  and  as  a  busy,  forward,  and  noted  actor  in 
that  defence  and  resistance  which  was  made 
against  the  queen's  forces  brought  against  it  by 
bar  inaiesty'a  lientenanL 


And  farther,  to  prove  him  privy  to  the  plot,  it 
was  given  in  evidence,  that  some  few  days  before 
the  rebellion,  with  great  heat  and  violence  he  had 
displaced  certain  gentlemen  lodged  in  a  house 
fast  by  EZssex  House,  and  there  planted  divers  of 
my  lord's  followers  and  complices,  all  such  as 
went  forth  with  him  in  the  action  of  rebellion. 

That  the  aflemoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick, 
with  a  great  company  of  others,  that  afterwards 
were  all  in  the  action,  had  procured  to  be  played 
before  them  the  play  of  deposing  King  Richard 
the  Second. 

Neither  was  it  casual,  but  a  play  bespoken  by 
Merick. 

And  not  so  only,  but  when  it  was  told  him  by 
one  of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old,  and 
they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  few 
would  come  to  it,  there  were  forty  shillings  ex- 
traordinary given  to  play  it,  and  so  thereupon 
played  it  was. 

So  earnest  he  was  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  that  tragedy,  which  he  thought  soon  after 
his  lordship  should  bring  from  the  stage  to  the 
state,  but  that  God  turned  it  upon  their  own  heads. 

7%e  tpeeekei  of  Sir  Chrutcpher  Blunt  at  his 
exeeuiion art  ut  down  a$ near  a$  {hey  couldbe  re- 
membered^  after  the  rut  of  the  eonfemom  and 
evideneci. 

Here  follow  the  vohtniary  eonfe$iions  thimuhes^ 
such  at  were  given  in  evidence  at  both  the  eeverai 
arraignment*^  taken  forth  word  for  word  out  of 
the  originate ;  whereby  it  may  appear  how  God 
brought  maitere  to  Ught^  at  eeiferal  timeg^  and  in 
several  parte^  all  concurring  in  substance  f  and 
with  themother  declarations  and  parts  of  evidence. 


The  confession  of  Thomas  Lkk,  taken  the  I4th  of 
February^  1600,  brfore  Sir  John  Pivton,  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower ;  Roger  Wilbraram,  Master 
of  the  Bequests  t  Sir  Anthont  Saintlbgkr,  Mas- 
ter ef  the  Bolls  in  Ireland  f  and  Thomas  FLKHUie, 
her  majestyU  Solicitor  General, 

This  examinate  saith,  that  Tyrone  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  this  examinate  by  James  Knowd,  whom 
this  examinate  by  the  marshal's  warrant  in  writ- 
ing had  sent  to  Tyrone  before  himself  went  U* 
Tyrone,  that  if  the  Earl  of  Essex  would  follow 
his  plot,  he  would  make  him  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  was  in  England,  and  that,  when  Essex 
and  Tyrone  should  have  conference  together,  for 
his  assurance  unto  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Tyrone 
would  deliver  his  eldest  son  in  pledge  to  the  earl. 
And  with  this  message  this  examinate  made  tho 
Earl  of  Essex  acquainted  before  his  coming  to 
this  examinate's  house,  at  that  time  when  this 
examinate  was  sent  to  Tyrone. 

This  examinate  saith,  he  knew  that  Essex,  Ty- 
%  u2 
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lonoy  |U9d  tfieaanhal,  Sir  Chriatqpher  Blunt,  were 
aU  eAe9#n4  held  all  one  eouiee* 

Swn.  per  JOBV  PSTTQH, 

AinVOKT  SAlim.B«HEgt 

Thomas  Fixtf/jn^* 

7l0  duUnrotdan  cf  Sir  WiU44M  Wabbin. 
3  Odobris,  1599. 

The  said  Sir  William  came  to  Armagh  the  last 
Friday,  being  the  twenty-eight  of  September: 
from  thence  he  sent  a  messenger  in  the  night  to 
Tyrone  to  Dangannon,  signifying  his  coming  to 
Armagh,  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  next  morning 
he  would  meet  Tyrone  at  the  fort  of  Black  water : 
where  accordingly  the  said  Tyrone  met  with  him ; 
and  after  other  speeches,  by  farther  discourse  the 
said  Tyrone  told  the  said  Sir  William,  and  de- 
livered it  with  an  oath,  that  within  thc»e  two 
months  he  should  see  the  greatest  alteration,  and 
the  strangest,  that  he  the  said  Sir  William  could 
imagii(ie,  or  ever  saw  in  his  life :  and  said,  that 
he  hoped,  before  it  was  long,  that  he  the  said  Ty- 
rone should  have  a  good  share  in  England  :  which 
speeches  of  the  alteration  Tyrone  reiterated  two 
or  three  several  times* 

William  Warbbn. 

Certified  from  the  council  of  Ireland  to 
the  lords  of  the  council  here. 

7%t  dmlaratiam  of  Thomas  Wood,  90  JamuKrii^ 
1699,  taken  befort  the  Lord  Buokhubst,  Lard 
High  IVeaaurer  ;  Me  Earl  if  Nottuiobam,  Lord 
High  Jdmiraif  Sir  Robcbt  Cbcil,  principal 
SeerwUtry  9  «wf  Sir  J.  Fobtbscdb,  Ckanallor  if 
ih§  Exekequer. 

The  said  Wood  said,  that  happening  to  be  with 
the  Lord  Fitaaiorrisy  Baron  of  Licksnaw,  at  his 
house  al  Licksnaw,  between  Michaelmas  and 
AlhaUowtide  last,  the  said  baron  walking  abroad 
with  the  said  Wood,  asked  of  him  what  force  the 
Earl  of  Essex  was  of  in  England ;  he  answered, 
he  could  not  tell,  but  said  he  was  well  beloved  of 
the  commonalty.  Then  said  the  baron,  that  the 
earl  was  gone  for  England,  and  had  discharged 
many  of  the  companies  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  King  of  England,  and 
Onele  to  be  Viceroy  of  Ireland ;  and  whensoever 
he  should  have  occasion,  and  would  send  for  them, 
Onele  should  send  him  eight  thousand  men  out  of 
Ireland.  The  said  Wood  asked  the  baron,  how 
he  knew  thatt  He  answered,  that  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  had  written  to  him  so  much. 

Thomas  W009. 

Confessed  in  the  presence  of 

Tbomas  Buokhubst, 

NoTTIirOHAM, 
ROBKBT  CsCILy 
JoHlf  FOBTBSCUB. 


T%e  cm^umon  tf  Jambs  Kmowb,  Uiam  4ke  1€(4 
if  February,  1600,  bdim  Sir  AtrmnffY  Saibv* 
hEQEXL^Hukr^thtJRalkinMmdf^mdRfiMM 
WiLBBAHAM,  Waiter  cftke  JSijMitiM. 

Owney  Mac  Rory  h«VMig  sserstinlrilifines  sf 
ihe  friendship  between  tbe  Eari  of  Essex  and  Ty- 
rone, wrote  to  Tyrone,  desiiing  hifls  Is  osriify  bki 
thereof,  whereby  be  mif  hi  frasse  his  eomse  ae* 
cordingly,  and  boC  do  any  thing  eonCrary  In  Iheir 
agreement:  which  letter  myself  did  write  by 
Owney*s  appointmsnt,  for  then  I  was  in  eredil 
with  him ;  in  which  letter  he  also  desirsd  Tyrone 
to  send  him  some  munition.  The  leHar,  widi 
instructions  to  that  efifeet,  was  in  my  presence 
delivnied  to  one  Turlagh  Mno  Davy  O*  Kelly,  n 
man  of  secrecy,  sufficienoy,  and  tnint  widi 
Owney;  and  he  oarried  it  to  Tyrone:  belbin 
whose  return  Owney  grew  sospieiotts  of  me,  be* 
cause  I  sometimee  belonged  to  Mi,  Bowm,  and 
therefore  they  would  not  trust  me,  so  as  I  eonld 
not  see  the  answer :  but  yel  I  heard  by  many  of 
their  secret  council,  tliat  the  eifeet  tbeinof  waB, 
That  the  Earl  of  Essex  should  be  King  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  Tyrone  of  Ireland. 

Afterwards  I  met  with  Tuilagfa  Mno  Davy,  tfan 
messenger  aforesaid,  and  asked  him  whether  be 
brought  an  answer  of  the  letter  from  Tyrone.  Hn 
said  he  did,  and  delivered  it  to  Owney.  And  thes 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Ibe  wna.  He 
told  me  he  hsd  good  hope  the  Isst  year,  and  hnd 
none  this  year;  his  mason  wan,  as  he  said,  thai 
the  Earl  of  Eesex  was  to  take  their  part,  and  they 
should  aid  him  towards  the  oonqnest  of  England  ; 
and  now  they  weve  hindeied  thereof  by  BseanB  of 
his  apprshension. 

I,  dwelling  with  Ibe  taust  of  the  eonnAry,  nqr 
mother's  cousin  german,  heard  him  apenk  sundry 
times,  that  now  Ibe  Earl  of  Esssk  bad  gotten  one 
of  the  swords,  he  wonld  never  foesgo  his  govnm- 
ment  until  he  beoame  King  of  England,  whasb 
was  near  at  hand. 

I  saw  a  letter  whiob  Ibe  Eari  of  Esssk  wnt  to 
Owney,  to  this  eflhot;  That  if  Owney  mmm  te 
him,  he  would  speak  with  Uni  about  that,  wbieb 
if  he  would  follow,  should  be  happy  for  bim  and 
his  country.  Jambs 

Exam,  per  Abthont  SAiiiTLBcniBy 

RoOBB  WiLBBAHAM. 


7%e  deckraiion  cf  Davib  HmvamnToir,  en  i 
tapiain  and  otrmtorinhdamd^  SMmmy,  li§t» 
taken  bfore  the  Lord  BooxHvnnv,  Lord  Bigk 
Tkeaemrert  theEmrltfNtnrumBJMfLordBigfk 
Mamrmtf  Sir  Robbbt  Cwcm^  prMpmi  Seer^ 
tary  t  and  Sir  John  FoBmBooa,  CkmrnUor  ^ 


He,  the  said  David  Hethrlngton,  riding  into  tbs 
edge  of  the  county  of  Ki1dare»  about  the  end  of 
tfie  first  ceesation,  fortaned  to  meet  with  one 
James  Ocourren,  one  of  the  horsemen  of  Maslv 
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BoipeBi  proTost  iMnhal  of  LeiAtieE,  who  told 
idm,  that  the  said  James  Oecurren  meetini^  lately 
with  a  principal  follower  of  Owney  Mac  Rory, 
chief  of  the  Moerea,  Owney*8  man  asked  him 
what  news  he  heard  of  the  Earl  of  Eesexl    To 
which  James  Occurren  answevedy  that  he  was 
^fomb  for  Englaad:  whereanto  he  said,  Nay,  if 
jea  ean  tell  me  no  news,  I  can  tell  you  some ; 
the  Earl  of  Essex  is  now  in  trouble  for  us,  for 
that  he  woold  do  no  senrice  upon  us ;  which  he 
never  meant  to  do,  for  he  is  ours,  and  we  are  his. 
David  HBTBBiMOTOir. 
Confossed  in  the  presence  of 
IVo.  BuoxHuasT, 

NoTTUfOHAM, 

Ro.  Cecil, 

Jo.  FOBTBSCUE. 

7%e  JM  eoffeition  of  Sir  FxaDiNAirDO  Croaox, 
knight,  the  ISih  cfFAruary,  1600,  taken  btfore 
Sir  THOMAS  EoBRTON,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
ae&if  the  Lord  BucxHuasr,  Lord  High  Treth 
9urer  9  the  Earl  ef  Nottinoham,  JLoni  Hi^ 
JtdtnirtJf  mid  Sir  Robbbt  Cecil,  principal 


He  saith,  the  Earl  of  Essex  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  in  January,  complaining  of  his  misfortune : 
that  he  desiied  his  company,  and  desired  his 
npair  np  to  him  by  the  second  of  February ;  that 
ha  came  to  town  on  Saturday  seven-night  before 
the  earl*s  insurrection,  and  that  the  same  night 
late  be  visited  the  earl :  who,  after  compliments, 
uAd  him  that  be  stood  on  his  guard,  and  resolved 
not  to  haxard  any  more  commandments  or  re- 
•traints;  that  he  desired  him  to  rest  him  that 
night,  and  to  repair  nnte  him  again,  but  in  such 
sort  as  it  might  not  be  noted. 

That  he  had  been  with  the  earl  two  or  three 
tunes  that  week;  and  on  Saturday,  being  the 
seventh  of  February,  the  earl  told  him  that  he 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  lords,  and  refused  to 
eome;  delivering  faither,  that  he  resolved  to  de- 
fond  himself  from  any  more  restraint. 

He  farther  saith,  that  it  was  in  question  the 
same  Saturday  night,  to  have  stirred  in  the  night, 
and  to  have  attempted  the  court.  But  being  de- 
manded, whether  the  earl  could  have  had  suffi- 
cient company  to  have  done  any  thing  in  the 
night:  he  answered,  that  all  the  earPs  company 
were  ready  at  one  bourns  warning,  and  had  been 
•o  before,  in  respect  that  he  had  meant  long  be- 
fore to  stand  upon  his  guard. 

That  it  was  resolved  to  have  the  court  first  at- 
tempted ;  that  the  earl  had  three  hundred  gentle- 
men to  do  it;  but  that  he,  the  said  Ferdinando 
Gorge,  was  a  violent  dissuader  of  him  from  that 
pvpose,  snd  the  earl  most  confident  in  the  party 
of  London,  which  he  meant,  upon  a  later  dispute, 
llrit  to  assure ;  and  that  he  was  also  assured  of 
m  party  in  W^les,  but  meant  not  to  use  them, 
•ntii  he  had  beeo  poMessed  of  the  oourt. 


That  the  earl  and  Sir  ChristopiMr  Blunt  under- 
standing that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had>sent  to  speak 
with  him  in  the  morning,  the  said  Sir  Chrie- 
topher  Blunt  persuaded  him,  either  to  surprise  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  or  to  kill  him.  Which  when  he 
utterly  refuoed.  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  sent  four 
shot  after  him  in  a  boat. 

That  at  the  going  out  of  Essex  House  gate, 
many  cried  out.  To  the  court,  to  the  court.  But 
my  Lord  of  Essex  turned  him  about  towards  Lon- 
don. 

That  he  meant,  after  possession  of  the  court,  to 
call  a  pariiament,  and  therein  to  proceed  as  cause 
should  require. 

At  that  time  of  the  consultation  on  Saturday 
night,  my  lord  was  demanded,  what  assurance  he 
had  of  those  he  made  account  to  be  his  friends  in 
the  city  1  Whereunto  he  replied,  that  there  was 
no  question  to  be  made  of  that,  for  one,  amongst 
the  rest,  that  was  presently  in  one  of  the  greatest 
commands  amongst  them,  held  himself  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  cause,  for  so  he  phrased  it,  and 
was  colonel  of  a  thousand  men,  which  were  ready 
at  all  times ;  besides  others  that  he  held  himsetf 
as  assured  of,  as  of  him,  and  able  to  make  as  great 
numbers.  Some  of  them  had  at  that  instant,  as 
he  reported  to  us,  sent  unto  him,  taking  notice  of 
as  much  as  he  made  us  to  know  of  the  purpose 
intended  to  have  entrapped  him,  and  made  request 
to  know  his  pleasure. 

Fbbd.  GoBflc. 

Exam,  per  Tho.  Ecnbrtov,  C.  S. 
Thos.  Buckhurst, 
nottinghaic, 
Ro.  Cecil. 

7%e  eeeond  eorfeeeion  of  5?r  FEBDiNAimo  Gobgb, 
the  ISth  of  IVfruary,  1600,  all  written  cfhie  own 
handf  and  acknowledged  in  the  presence  cf  Sir 
Thomas  Eobbton,  Lord  Keeper  tf  the  Great 
Sealf  the  Lt/rd  Buckhubst,  Lord  High  Trta^ 
eureri  the  Earl  of  NomifOHAM,  Leird  High 
Mmiralf  and  Sir  Robebt  Ccoil,  principal 
Secretary. 

On  Tuesday  before  the  insurrection,  as  I  re- 
member, I  was  sent  unto  by  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
praying  me  to  meet  my  Lord  of  Southampton,  Sir 
Charies  Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  other  his 
friends  at  Drury  House ;  where  I  should  see  a 
schedule  of  his  friends*  names,  and  projects  to  be 
disputed  upon.  Whither  I  came  accordingly,  and 
found  the  foresaid  earl.  Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir 
John  Davis,  and  one  Mr.  Littleton.  The  namea 
were  showed  and  numbered  to  be  six  score ;  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  projects 
were  these,  whether  to  attempt  the  court,  or 
the  Tower,  or  to  stir  his  firiends  in  London  first, 
or  whether  both  the  court  and  Tower  at  an  in- 
stant) I  disliked  that  counsel.  My  reasons 
were,  that  I  alleged  to  them,  first  to  attempt  both 
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with  thoee  numbeis,  was  not  to  be  thought  on, 
because  that  was  not  sufficient;  and  therefore 
adyised  them  to  think  of  somethingr  else.  Then 
they  would  needs  resolye  to  attempt  the  court, 
and  withal  desired  mine  opinion.  But  I  prayed 
them  first  to  set  down  the  manner  how  it  might 
be  done.  Then  Sir  John  Davis  took  ink  and 
paper,  and  assigpned  to  divers  principal  men  their 
several  places ;  some  to  keep  the  gate,  some  to 
be  in  the  hall,  some  to  be  in  the  presence,  some 
in  the  lobby,  some  in  the  guard-chamber,  others 
to  come  in  with  my  lord  himself,  who  should 
have  had  the  passage  given  him  to  the  privy- 
chamber,  where  he  was  to  have  presented  him- 
self to  her  majesty. 

Fkrd.  Gorge. 

Knowledged  in  the  presence  of 
Tho.  Eokrton,  C.  S. 
Tho.  Buckhurst, 
Nottingham, 
Ro.  Ckcil. 

T%e  eonfemon  tf  Sir  John  Davis,  taken  thelBthtf 
Fsbruary,  1600,  before  the  iTor/ of  Nottingham, 
Lord  High  Jdmiralf  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  prinei' 
pal  Secretary ;  and  John  Herbert,  teeand  Se^ 
eretary  of  State. 

Sir  John  Davis  being  demanded,  how  long 
before  my  Lord  Essex's  tumult  he  knew  of  such 
his  purpose  1 

He  answers,  that  he  knew  not  directly  of  any 
meaning  ray  lord  had,  until  the  Sunday  seven- 
night  before,  or  thereabout. 

Being  demanded,  what  he  knewl  Then  he 
answered,  that  my  lord  consulted  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  court,  at  such  convenient  time  when 
he  might  find  least  opposition.  For  executing 
of  which  enterprises,  and  of  other  afifairs,  he 
appointed  my  Lord  of  Southampton,  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  and  himself,  to 
meet  at  Drury  House,  and  there  to  consider  of  the 
same,  and  such  other  projects  as  his  lordship  de- 
livered them :  and,  principally,  for  surprising  of 
the  court,  and  for  the  taking  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. About  which  business  they  had  two  meet- 
ings, which  were  five  or  six  days  before  the  in- 
surrection. 

He  farther  saith,  that  Sir  Christopher  Blunt 
was  not  at  this  consultation,  but  that  he  stayed 
and  advised  with  my  lord  himself  about  other 
things  to  him  unknown :  for  that  my  lord  trusted 
several  men  in  several  businesses,  and  not  all 
together 

Being  demanded,  what  was  resolved  in  the 
opinions  of  these  four  before  named  1  He  saith, 
that  Sir  Charles  Davers  was  appointed  to  tho  pre- 
sence-chamber, and  himself  to  the  hall :  and  that 
my  lord  was  to  determine  himself,  who  should 
have  guarded  the  court-gate  and  the  water-gate. 
And  that  Sir  Charles  Davers,  upon  a  signal  or  a 


watchword,  should  have  oome  oat  of  the  ] 
into  the  guard-chamber ;  and  then  tome  oat  of  the 
hall  to  have  met  him,  and  so  have  stepped  betweeo 
the  guard  and  their  halberds;  of  which  goard 
they  hoped  to  have  found  but  a  doieo,  or  mmm 
such  small  number. 

Being  asked,  whether  he  heard  that  soeh  asHiy 
lord  misliked  should  have  received  any  Tioleaeet 
He  saith,  that  my  lord  avowed  the  contraiy,  and 
that  my  lord  said,  he  would  call  them  to  an  ho- 
nourable trial,  and  not  use  the  sword. 

Being  demanded,  whether  my  lord  thought  his 
enemies  to  be  Spanish,  ••  bona  fide,'*  or  no  t  Ha 
saith,  that  he  never  heard  any  such  speech ;  and 
if  my  lord  used  any  such,  it  came  into  his  head 
on  the  sudden. 

Being  demanded,  what  party  my  lord  had  ia 
London  1  He  aaith,  that  the  sheriff  Smith  was 
his  hope,  as  he  thinketh. 

Being  demanded,  whether  my  lord  promised 
liberty  of  Catholic  religion  1  He  aaith,  that  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  did  give  hope  of  it. 

JOHH  DaTIB. 

Exam,  per  Nottingham, 
Ro.  Cecil, 
J.  Herbert. 

Thefint  eonfemon  of  Sir  Charlb8  Datrrs,  taker 
the  18(A  of  F^hruary^  anno  1600,  hrfort  Sh 
Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  ike  Chretd 
Seaii  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  TVes- 
iurer  t  the  Earl  cf  Nottingham,  the  Lord  High 
Jdmiralf  Lord  HuvsDON,  Lord  Ckamkerlaimf 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil, /n^fie^Ni/  Secretary • 

He  confesseth,  that  before  Christmas  the  Earl 
of  Essex  had  bethought  himself,  how  he  might 
secure  his  access  unto  the  queen  in  such  sort  as 
he  might  not  be  resisted ;  but  no  resolution  de- 
terminately  taken,  until  the  coming  op  of  this 
examinate  a  little  after  Christmaa. 

And  then  he  doth  confess,  that  the  resolntioD 
was  taken  to  possesshimself  of  the  court;  whieh 
resolution  was  taken  agreeable  to  certain  artideB, 
which  the  Earl  of  Essex  did  send  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  this  examinate,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge,  and  Sir  John  Davis,  written  with  the 
earl*s  own  hand.  To  which  consultation,  being 
held  at  Drury  House,  some  four  or  five  daya  be- 
fore Sunday,  that  was  the  eighth  of  Febniaiy, 
Littleton  came  in  towards  the  end. 

The  pointo  which  the  Eari  of  Essex  prcjeeled 
under  his  hand  were  these: 

First,  whether  it  were  fit  to  take  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  reason  whereof  was  this:  that  ate 
the  court  was  possessed,  it  was  necessary  to  gtva 
reputation  to  the  action,  by  having  each  a  place 
to  bridle  the  city,  if  there  ahoald  be  any  mialika 
of  their  possessing  the  court. 

To  the  possessing  of  the  coart,  theae  dreom- 
stances  were  considered : 

First,  the  Eari  of  Eaaaz  Bhonld  hmTB  sMenhM 
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•11  tiie  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  qaality  on  hU  | 
party;  oat  of  which  nnmber  he  shoold  have 
ehoeen  so  many  as  shonld  have  possessed  all  the 
plaeee  of  the  conrt,  where  there  might  have  been 
any  likelihood  of  resistance :  which  being  done, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  divers  noblemen,  should 
hKwe  presented  himself  to  the  qneen. 

The  manner  how  it  should  haye  been  executed, 
was  in  this  sort:  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  should 
IwTe  had  charge  of  the  outer  gate,  as  he  thinketh. 
Sir  Charles  Davers,  this  examinate,  with  his 
eompany,  should  have  made  good  the  presence, 
a»d  should  haye  seiaed  upon  the  halberds  of  the 
gaard.  Sir  John  Dayis  should  haye  taken  charge 
af  the  hall.  All  this  being  set,  upon  a  signal 
gtren,  the  earl  should  haye  come  into  the  court 
with  his  eompany. 

Being  asked,  what  they  would  haye  done  after  1 
ba  saith.  They  would  haye  sent  to  haye  satisfied 
the  city,  and  haye  called  a  parliament. 

These  were  the  resolutions  set  down  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  of  his  own  hand,  after  diyers  con- 
aoltations. 

He  saith,  Cuffe  was  eyer  of  opinion,  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex  should  come  in  this  sort  to  the 
•onrt.  Charles  DAyxas. 

Exam,  per  Tho.  Eoirton,  C.  S. 
Tmo.  Buckhurst, 
NomiieHAM, 

G.  HUNSDON, 

Ro.  Cecil. 

7%e  Mcand  ear^emon  tf  Sir  Charles  DAyxRS, 
taken  ike  mtme  day^  and  tet  down  upon  farther 
eolKng  hinuelf  to  remembrance,  under  hit  own 
kand^  before  Sir  Tho.  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of 
Ike  Great  Seal;  Lord  Bucxhurst,  Lord  High 
TreoMurerf  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lorrf 
m^  Jdmirali  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal 


Some  points  of  the  articles  which  my  Lord  of 
Eaaex  sent  unto  Drury  House,  as  near  as  I  can 
lamember,  were  these;  whether  both  the  court 
and  the  Tower  should  be  both  attempted  at  one 
tunet  if  both,  what  numbers  should  be  thought 
laqnidte  for  either  1  if  the  court  alone,  what 
places  should  be  first  possessed  1  by  what  persons  1 

And  for  those  which  were  not  to  come  into  the 
eonrt  beforehand,  where  and  in  what  sort  they 
might  assemble  themseWes,  with  least  suspicion, 
to  eome  in  with  my  lord  1 

Whether  it  were  not  fit  for  my  lord,  and  some 
of  the  principal  persons,  to  be  armed  with  priyy 
eoatal  CHAaLXS  DAyxas. 

Knowledged  in  tiie  presence  of 
Tho.  Eorrtoh,  C.  S.  Tho.  Bucxhurst, 

NonmiieBAM,  Robert  Cxcil. 

Tkejkni  eof/emion  of  Sir  Christoprxr  Blunt, 
i  ike  I9tk  of  February,  leOO,  before  Jo 


preaenu  of  Nic.  Kempe,  eountelhr  at  law,  Wii^ 
LiAif  Waimarke,  William  Martin,  Robert 
Anurews,  eitizene^  John  TRByoR,  surveyor  of 
the  navy,  and  Thomas  Thornet,  hie  eurgeon. 

He  confesseth  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  sent 
Wiseman,  about  the  20th  of  January,  to  yisit  his 
wife,  with  letters  of  compliment,  and  to  require 
him  to  come  up  unto  him  to  London,  to  settle  his 
estate  according  as  he  had  written  unto  him 
before  some  few  days. 

Being  demanded,  to  what  end  they  went  to  the 
city,  to  join  with  such  strength  as  they  hoped  for 
there  1  he  confesseth  it  was  to  secure  the  Earl  of 
Essex  his  life,  against  such  forces  as  should  be 
sent  against  him.  And  being  asked.  What, 
against  the  queen's  forces?  he  answered,  That 
must  haye  been  judged  afterwards. 

But  being  farther  asked,  Whether  he  did  adyise 
to  come  unto  the  court  oyer  night?  He  saith.  No; 
for  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge  did  assure,  that  tn& 
alarm  was  taken  of  it  at  the  court,  and  the  guards 
doubled. 

Being  asked,  whether  he  thought  any  pnnce 
could  haye  endured  to  haye  any  subject  maxe 
the  city  his  mediator?  or  gather  force  to  speak 
for  him  ?  He  saith,  he  is  not  read  in  stories  of 
former  times ;  but  he  doth  not  know  but  thas  in 
former  times  subjects  haye  used  force  for  meir 
mediation. 

Being  asked,  what  should  haye  been  done  by 
any  of  the  persons  that  should  haye  been  remoyed 
from  the  queen?  He  answered,  that  he  n^yer 
found  my  lord  disposed  to  shed  blood ;  but  mac 
any  that  should  haye  been  found,  should  haye  mm 
indifferent  trial. 

Being  asked  upon  his  conscience,  whether  Ibe 
Earl  of  Essex  did  not  giye  him  comfort,  that  h  he 
came  to  authority,  there  should  be  a  toleration  for 
religion  ?  He  confesseth,  he  should  haye  been  to 
blame  to  haye  denied  it. 

Christopher  Blunt. 

This  was  read  unto  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and 
afterwards  signed  by  him  in  the  presence  of  us 
who  are  under  written : 
Jo.  Herbert,  Rob.  Anorews 

Nic.  Kempe,  Jo.  TREyoR, 

WiL.  Waimarke,  Th.  Thornet. 

WiL.  Martin, 

The  eeeond  confusion  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt, 
the  same  day,  viz.  f  tke  \%th  of  February  f  taken 
brfore  Mr.  John  Herbert,  second  Secretary  of 
Estate,  and  subscribed  by  him  in  the  presence  of 
Nicholas  Kempe,  counsellor  at  law,  Thomas 
Thornet,  his  surgeon,  and  William  Martin, 
Robert  Anurews,  and  Ranuolph  Bull,  ct7t- 
zens^ 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  after  the  signing  of  this 

confession,  being   told,  that   he   did  not  deal 


Hrbbebt,  seeofirf  Aerctery  ^  ^itete,  onrfm  <Ae  1  plaudy,  excused 
Vol  U.-4T 
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putting  us  in  mind  that  he  said  once  bofoMi,  Ihat 
when  he  was  able  to  apeak*  he  would  tell  all 
truth,  dotli  now  coafess;  That  four  or  i«e  days 
liofore  the  Earl  of  Essex  did  rise,  he  did  set  down 
oertain  articles  to  be  considered  on,  which  he 
saw  not,  until  afterwards  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  them,  when  they  had  among  themselves 
disputed :  which  were  these. 

One  of  them  was,  whether  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don should  be  taken  1 

Another,  whether  th^  should  not  possess  the 
court,  and  so  secure  my  lord*  and  other  men,  to 
come  to  the  queen  1 

For  the  first  concerning  the  Tower,  he  did  not 
like  it;  concluding,  that  he  that  had  the  power 
of  the  queen,  should  have  that. 

He  confesseth  that  upon  Saturday  night,  when 
Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  had  been  with  the  earl,  and 
that  he  saw  some  suspicion  was  taken,  he  thought 
it  in  vain  to  attempt  the  court,  and  persuaded  him 
rather  to  save  himself  by  flight,  than  to  engage 
himself  farther,  and  all  his  company.  And  so 
the  resolution  of  the  earl  grew  to  go  into  the  city, 
in  hope,  as  he  said  before,  to  find  many  friends 
there. 

He  doth  also  say,  that  the  earl  did  usually 
speak  of  his  purpose  to  alter  the  government* 
CHBiSTOpacB  Bi<uirr. 
^  Exam,  per  Jo.  HcaBEsr. 

Snbscribed  in  the  pieseeoe  of 

NiG*  Kbivb,  W.  Martiv, 

Tho.  Thormet,        Rutdolpb  Bull. 
Rob.  Andrews* 

l%e  deelaraiion  of  the  Lord  Keeper ^  the  Earl  <f 
Worcester,  and  the  Lord  ChitfJuiiice  of  Eng- 
land* 

Upon  Sunday,  being  the  8th  of  February  last 
past,  about  tea  of  the  olook  in  the  foienoon,  the 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, Sir  William  KiM)lles,  comptroller  of  her 
majesty's  household,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  being  commanded  by  direction  from 
llie  queen's  mfjesty,  did  repair  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex  his  house,  and  finding  the  gate  shut  against 
them,  after  a  little  elay  they  were  let  in  at  the 
wicket:  and  as  soon  as  they  were  within  the 
gate,  the  wicket  was  shut  upon  them,  and  all 
Uieir  servants  kept  out. 

At  their  coming  thither  they  found  the  court 
full  of  mem  asseoobled  together  in  very  tamalta- 
oos  sort;  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Rutland,  aed  South- 
ampton, and  the  Lord  Sandys,  Mr.  Parker,  eom- 
monly  ealled  Lord  Montegle,  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt,  Sir  Charies  Davers,  and  many  other 
knights  and  gentlemen,  and  other  persons  un- 
known, which  flocked  together  about  the  lord 
keeper,  &c.  And  thereupon  the  lord  keeper 
told  the  Earl  of  Essex,  that  they  were  sent  from 
hsr  majesty  to  undeieland  the  canee  of  this  their 
ad  to  lei  Ihsc:  knov,  that  if  they  had 


any  paitaonlar  eanse  ef  | 

whatsoever,  it  ahonld  be  heeai,  and  Ihsy 

have|uetaoe. 

Hereupon  Ike  fieri  of  EaacK  with  a  imf  land 
voice  declared.  That  his  life  waa  eonghtt  aad  tet 
he  should  have  been  mnrdersd  in  We  bed  ;  liMtlw 
had  been  perfidiously  dealt  with ;  ihaii  hie  hmA 
has  been  counterfeited,  end  letlatt  vntten  in  his 


and  that,  theiefece,  tey  were  ) 
there  together  to  defend  their  livea;  with  nraeh 
other  speech  to  like  effiMt.  Hempen  iIm  leid 
chief  jiistioe  said  unto  the  eail,  Thalif  Ihsy  kid 
any  sueh  matter  of  grief,  or  if  anf  eneli  maikm 
were  attempted  or  pvrpoeed  against  hioh  he 
willed  the  eiarl  to  deelaie  it,  aaenring  him  ihattt 
should  be  truly  selated  to  her  msjiisty, and  thelil 
should  be  indifferently  heard,  and  jnrtice  ihenid 
be  done  whomsoever  it  concerned. 

To  this  the  Earl  of  Soalhampton  djestod  tke 
assault  made  upcm  him  by  the  Losd  Gray.  Wheas* 
unto  the  lord  chief  justioe  eaid,  TbaSL  in  his 
case  justice  had  been  done,  and  the  perty  i 
soned  for  it.  And  hereupon  the  lord  T 
eftsootts  will  the  Earl  of  Essex,  thai  wbateecver 
private  matter  or  ofienoe  he  had  againei  eny  person 
whalsoew,  if  he  would  deliver  it  unto  them,  Ihey 
would  feithfully  and  honestly  dsKver  ii  to  the 
queen's  majesty,  and  doubted  not  to  procure  him 
honourable  and  equal  Jusiaoa,  wheneoever  it  con- 
cerned ;  requiring  him,  that  if  he  wonld  not  declare 
it  openly,  that  he  would  impart  it  nnto  them  pri- 
vately, and  doubted  not  but  they  would  satiafy 
him  in  it. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  great  clamour  raised 
amongst  the  maltitude,  crying,  «*  Away,  my  lord, 
they  abuse  you,  thcybetray  you,  they  undo  you, 
you  lose  time.**  Whereupon  the  lord  keeper 
put  on  his  hat,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  m  My 
lord,  let  us  speak  with  you  privately,  and  under- 
stand your  griefs ;  and  I  command  yon  all  upon 
your  allegiance,  to  lay  down  your  weapona,  and 
to  depart,  which  you  ought  ^  to  de,  Mng  Hms 
commanded,  if  you  be  good  subjeete,  and  ewe 
that  duty  to  the  queen's  mafeaty  whteh  yon  pro- 
fess.** Whereupon  they  all  brake  eel  into  an 
exceeding  loud  ehout  and  cry,  eiying, «  All !  all ! 
alir* 

And  whilst  the  lord  keeper  was  speaking,  and 
commanding  them  upon  their  aHegfanee,  as  Is 
before  declared,  the  Eari  of  Eaaex,  and  the  mmti 
part  of  that  company  did  put  on  their  hate,  and  aa 
the  Eari  of  Essex  went  Into  the  faoase,  and  the 
lord  keeper,  dse.,  followed  him,  thinking  iiai  hie 
purpoee  had  been  to  speak  with  them  privalsly« 
as  they  had  required*  And«  aa  they  were  goings 
some  of  tlmt  disordered  company  eriedt  «*  Kfll 
them.*'  And  ae  they  were  going  into  the  gaaai 
chamber,  aome  cried,  ••  Cast  the  great  aeal  oat  at 
the  wiadow.*'  Sobm  other  cried  there,  •«  KU 
them;**  and  some  other  saidp  «•  Nay,  lai  aa  ahep 
np.'* 
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Tb»  lofd  lieeper4id  oAen  «aM  to  ihe  Earl  of 
EiMX  to  speak  with  them  privatelj,  thinkingr 
MiU  tbat  his  meaniiig'  had  been  so,  until  the  earl 
luRMght  them  into  hb  book  chaniber«  and  there 
gm  Older  to  ba?e  the  farther  door  of  that  chamber 
•hot  fiut.  And  at  hit  goin^  forth  out  of  that 
ohiiber,  the  lord  keeper  pressing  again  to  have 
ipokmi  with  tiio  Earl  of  Essex,  the  earl  said, 
M  M  J  ioids»  be  patient  a  while,  and  stay  here,  and 
I  wall  go  into  London,  and  take  order  with  the 
'  aajor  and  sheriffs  for  the  city,  and  will  be  here 
•glim  within  this  half-hour;*'  and  so  departed 
imB  the  lord  keeper,  dec,  leaving  the  lord  keeper, 
ifCmf  and  divers  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners  in 
thatchamber,  guarded  by  Sir  John  Davis,  Francis 
Tresham,  and  Owen  Salisbury,  with  musket  shot, 
where  they  continued  until  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge 
eame  and  delivered  them  about  four  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  did  often  require  Sir 
John  Davis,  and  Francis  Tresham,  to  suffer  us 
to  depart,  or  at  the  least  to  suffer  some  one  of  us 
to  go  to  the  queen*s  majesty,  to  inform  her  where 
and  io  what  sort  we  were  kept.  But  they 
aaswered.  That  my  lord,  meaning  the  Earl  of 
BwsT,  had  oommanded  that  we  should  not  de- 
part  before  his  return,  which,  they  said,  would  be 
very  shortly. 

Thomas  Eobrton,  C.  S. 

EnWASD  WORCSSTBB,   JoHN  PoPHAM. 

J%e  exmmin&Hon  of  Rooaa,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
ike  l^a  €f  FBbruafy,  1600,  taken  before  Sir 
Tbomas  Eokrton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
eeoli  Ike  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Treasur 
rtTfike  Barl  of  Nottinoham,  Lord  High  Mmi- 
redf  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal  Secretary;  and 
Sir  Jo.  PoPH  AM,  ZorJ  ChirfJtuUce  of  England^ 

He  saith,  that  at  his  coming  to  Essex  House 
••  Snnday  morning  last,  he  found  there  with  the 
Bail  of  Essex,  the  Lord  Sandys,  and  the  Lord 
Clmidoa,  and  divers  knights  and  gentlemen. 
And  the  Earl  of  Essex  told  this  examinate,  that 
Us  life  was  practised  to  be  taken  away  by  the 
Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he 
wan  sent  for  to  the  council ;  and  the  earl  said, 
that  now  he  meant  by  the  help  of  his  friends  to 
defend  himself:  and  saith,  that  the  detaining  of 
#M  lord  keeper  and  the  other  lords  sent  to  the 
enil  from  the  queen,  was  a  stratagem  of  war; 
•ttd  aaitn.  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  told  him  that 
London  stood  for  him,  and  that  sheriff  Smith  had 
given  him  intelligence,  that  he  would  make  as 
Many  men  to  assist  him  as  he  eonld ;  and  farther 
the  Earl  of  Essex  said,  that  he  meant  to  possess 
himself  of  the  city,  the  better  to  enable  himself 
If  ssvenge  him  on  his  enemies,  the  Lord  Cobham, 
Sir  Robert  Ceei^  «mI  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  And 
this  examinate  eonfesseth.  That  he  resolved  to 
live  and  die  with  the  Earl  of  Essex;  and  that 


the  Ewl  of  Essex  did  intend  to  make  his  forces 
so  strong,  that  her  majeety  should  not  be  able  to 
resist  him  in  the  revenge  of  his  enemies.  And 
saith.  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  most  inwaid 
with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  Chrietopher 
Blunt,  and  others ;  who  have  of  long  time  showed 
themselves  discontented,  and  have  advised  the 
Baii  of  Eseex  to  take  other  courses,  and  to  stand 
upon  his  gruard :  and  saith.  That  when  the  Earl 
of  Essex  was  talking  with  the  lord  keeper,  and 
other  the  lords  sent  from  her  mnjesty,  divers  said, 
^  My  lord,  they  mean  to  abuse  you,  and  you  lose 
time."  And  when  the  earl  came  to  sheriff 
Smith's,  he  desired  him  to  send  for  the  lord 
mayor  that  he  might  speak  with  him ;  and  as  the 
eail  went  in  the  streete  of  London,  this  examinate 
said  to  divers  of  the  citizens,  that  if  they  would 
needs  come,  that  it  was  better  for  their  safety 
to  come  with  weapons  in  their  hands:  and 
saith.  That  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  the  end  of  the 
street  where  sheriff  Smith  dwelt,  cried  out  to  the 
citizens,  that  they  did  him  harm,  for  that  they 
came  naked;  and  willed  them  to  get  Ihem 
weapons ;  and  the  Eari  of  Essex  also  cried  out 
to  the  cidzens,  that  the  crowq  of  England  was 
offered  to  be  sold  to  the  Infante :  and  saith.  That 
the  earl  burned  divers  papers  that  were  in  a  little 
casket,  whereof  one  was,  as  the  earl  said,  a 
history  of  his  troubles:  and  saith.  That  when 
they  were  assaulted  in  Essex  House,  after  their 
return,  they  first  resolved  to  have  made  a  sally 
out;  and  the  earl  said,  that  he  was  determined  to 
die ;  end  yet  in  the  end  they  changed  their  opinion, 
and  yielded :  and  saith.  That  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  Sir  John 
Davis,  advised  the  Barl  of  Essex,  that  the  lord 
keeper  and  his  company  should  be  deteined :  and 
this  examinate  saith.  That  he  heard  divers  there 
present  cry  out,  •«  Kill  them,  kill  them  :**  and  saith. 
That  he  thinketh  the  Earl  of  Essex  intended, 
that  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  city, 
he  would  entreat  the  lord  keeper  and  his  company 
to  accompany  him  to  the  court.  He  saith,  he 
heard  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  say  openly,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  others,  how 
fearful,  and  in  what  several  humours  they  should 
find  them  at  the  court,  when  they  came  tiiither. 

RuTLAim. 

ExaQi,  per  Th.  Eoertdv,  C.  S.     Ro.  Cecil, 
T.  Buckhurst,  Jo.  Pop9am. 

NemifOHAMy 

The  eoffemon  of  William,  Lord  Sanofb,  of  the 
parith  of  Sherbome-Cowdry^  in  ike  emtniy  of 
Southampton^  taken  ihie  I6tk  rf  Ftbruary,  1600, 
before  Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Juettee ; 
Roger  Wilbraham,  Rhetor  of  the  BegueeUf 
mmd  Edward  Cokb,  ker  majeistyU  AUermy 
GmiermL 
He  saith.  That  he  never  understood  that  the 

earl  did  mean  to  stand  upon  his  strength  till  Smi- 
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day  in  the  morain|^,  beings  the  8th  of  this  instant 
February :  and  saith,  that  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  this  ezaminate  was  sent  for  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex  about  six  or  seven  of  the  clock:  and  the 
earl  sent  for  him  by  his  senrant  Warburton,  who 
was  married  to  a  widow  in  Hampshire.  And  at 
his  coming  to  the  earl,  there  were  six  or  seven 
gentlemen  with  him,  but  remembereth  not  what 
they  were ;  and  next  after,  of  a  nobleman,  came 
my  Lord  Chandos,  and  after  him  came  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  and  presently  alVer  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  after  him  Mr.  Parker,  commonly 
called  the  Lord  Montegle :  and  saith,  That  at  his 
coming  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  complained  that 
it  was  practised  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  have 
murdered  him  as  he  should  have  gone  to  the  lord 
treasurer's  house  with  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert. 
And  saith,  that  he  was  present  in  the  court-yard 
of  Essex  House,  when  the  lord  keeper,  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  Sir  William  Knolles,  and  the  lord 
chief  justice,  came  from  the  queen's  majesty  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex;  and  the  lord  chief  justice 
required  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  have  some  private 
conference  with  him;  and  that  if  any  private 
wrongs  were  offered  unto  him,  that  they  would 
make  true  report  thereof  to  her  majesty,  who, 
no  doubt,  would  reform  the  same:  and  saith, 
That  this  examinate  went  with  the  earl,  and  the 
rest  of  his  company,  to  London,  to  Sheriff*  Smith's, 
but  went  not  into  the  house  with  him,  but  stayed 
in  the  street  a  while ;  and  being  sent  for  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  went  into  the  house,  and  from 
thence  came  with  him  till  he  came  to  Ludgate ; 
which  place  being  guarded,  and  resistance  being 
made,  and  perceived  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he 
said  unto  his  company,  «« Charge;"  and  there- 
upon Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  others  of  his 
company  gave  the  charge,  and  being  repulsed, 
and  this  examinate  hurt  in  the  leg,  the  earl 
retired  with  this  examinate  and  others  to  his 
house  called  Essex  House.  And  on  his  retire, 
the  earl  said  to  this  examinate,  That  if  sheriff 
Smith  did  not  his  part,  that  his  part  was  as  far 
forth  as  tlie  earl's  own;  which  moved  him  to 
think  that  he  trusted  to  the  city.  And  when  the 
earl  was,  after  his  retire,  in  Essex  House,  he 
took  an  iron  casket,  and  broke  it  open,  and  burned 
divers  papers  in  it,  whereof  there  wss  a  book,  as 
he  taketh  it,  and  said,  as  he  was  burning  of 
them,  that  they  should  tell  no  tales  to  hurt  his 
friends:  and  saith,  That  the  earl  said,  that  he 
had  a  black  bag  about  his  neck  that  should  tell 
no  tales.  William  Samdts. 

ExaoL  per  Jo.  Popham, 

ROOKR  WiLBBAHAM, 

Edw.  Coke. 

7%e  examinaiion  of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  taken  the 
llh  <f  March^  1600,  hy  Sir  J.  Popham,  Lord 
Ckitf  JutOeci  Christ.  Yblvrrtoit,  her  nuh 


jaty*$  eerjeani  #  and  Fb.  Baooh,  ef  her  me^esi^^M 

learned  counaeL 

*  At  the  sheriff^s  house  this  examinate  prested 
in  with  the  rest,  and  found  the  earis  shifting 
themselves  in  an  inner  chamber,  where  he  hmid 
my  Lord  of  Essex  certify  the  company,  that  he 
had  been  advertised  out  of  Ireland,  which  he 
would  not  now  hide  from  them,  that  the  realm 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  that  he  was  wished  to  look 
to  it;  farther,  that  he  was  to  seek  redress  for 
injuries;  and  that  he  had  left  at  his  house  for 
pledges,  the  lord  keeper,  the  £2arl  of  Worcester, 
Sir  William  KnoUes,  and  the  lord  chief  justice. 
Edw.  Cbomwsix. 
Exam,  per  Jo.  Popham,    Chb.  Yxltbbtoit, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  knight^  at  the  iiau  efhae 
arraignment  did  openly  at  the  bar  deeire  to 
epeak  with  the  Utrd  admiral  and  Mr,  Seeretaryt 
before  whom  he  made  this  eonfeaion  following  § 
which  the  Earl  tf  Southampton  confirmed  e^Ur* 
wards,  and  he  himself  Hkewiee  at  his  death. 
He  confesseth,  that  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in 
that  lodging  which  was  once  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton's, the  Earl  of  Essex  purposing  his  retnni 
into  England,  advised  with  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton and  himself,  of  his  best  manner  of  going 
into  England  for  his  security,  seeing  to  go  he  was 
resolved. 

At  that  time  he  propounded  his  going  with  a 
competent  number  of  soldiers,  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three  thousand,  to  have  made  good  his 
first  landing  with  that  force,  until  he  could  have 
drawn  unto  himself  a  sufficient  strength  to  have 
proceeded  farther. 

From  this  purpose  this  examinate  did  «se  all 
forcible  persuasions,  alleging  not  only  his  own 
ruin,  which  should  follow  thereof,  and  all  those 
which  should  adhere  to  him  in  that  action;  but 
urging  it  to  him  as  a  matter  most  foul,  because  he 
was  not  only  held  a  patron  of  his  country,  which 
by  this  means  he  should  have  destroyed ;  but  also 
should  have  laid  upon  himself  an  irrevocable  blot, 
having  been  so  deeply  bound  to  her  majesty.  To 
which  dissuasion  the  Elarl  of  Southampton  also 
inclined. 

This  design  being  thus  dissuaded  bj  thea« 
then  they  fell  to  a  second  consideration:  and 
therein  this  examinate  confesseth.  That  he  rather 
advised  him,  if  needs  he  would  go,  to  take  with 
him  some  competent  number  of  choice  men. 

He  did  not  name  unto  him  any  particular  power 
that  would  have  come  to  him  at  his  landing,  but 


•  Tlili  eninlMtloii,  u  apptaretk  by  thm  4m«,  wm  1 
after  Eatez't  arrmlf  Dment,  but  !■  loMrted,  to  tkow  ham  IB* 
speech,  of  the  realm  to  be  eold  to  the  Infhiiu,  whkh  at  i« 
arralfniiieBt  he  derWed  ftom  Mr.  Secretary,  at  akariff 
8mfth*a  houte  he  said  he  was  advertlaed  o«t  of  IralaBd  t  aai 
wtth  thia  latter  concur  oumy  other  eiaoUaatloBt. 
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MMTOd  himMlf  that  hit  anny  would  have  been !  protest  before  God,  until  he  came  into  Ireland* 


qoiekiy  increased  by  ail  sorts  of  discontented 
pMple« 

He  did  confess  before  his  goings,  Thst  he  was 
aasoied  that  many  of  the  rebels  woald  be  advised 
bj  turn,  but  named  none  in  particular. 

2%c  examinaHon  of  Ihe  Earl  tf  SouTHAMrroif  (tfter 
hU  mrraignmenti  taken  hrfore  the  Earl  of  Not- 
TmeHAM,  Lord  High  Admiral  f  Sir  Robert 
Cbcil,  principal  Seattaryi  and  Mr*  John  Hks- 
BBBT,  moimd  Secretary  ef  EstaU. 
Sir  Christopher  Blnnt  beingf  hurt,  and  lyings 
in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in  a  chamber  which  had 
been  mine,  the  Earl  of  Essex  one  day  took  me 
thither  with  him,  where  beings  none  but  we  three, 
ha  told  us.  He  found  it  necessary  for  him  to  go 
into  England,  and  thought  it  fit  to  carry  with  him 
as  much  of  the  army  as  he  could  conveniently 
transput,  to  go  on  shore  with  him  to  Wales,  and 
there  to  make  good  his  landing  with  those,  till  he 
eoold  send  for  more ;  not  doubting  but  his  army 
woold  so  increase  in  a  small  time,  that  he  should 
Im  able  to  march  to  London,  and  make  his  condi- 
tions as  he  desiied. 

To  which  project  I  answered,  That  I  held  it 
altogether  unfit,  as  well  in  respect  of  his  con- 
•olenoe  to  Ck>d,  and  his  love  to  his  country,  as 
his  duty  to  his  soTsreign,  of  which  he,  of  all  men, 
ought  to  have  greatest  regard,  seeing  her  majesty^s 
laTonrs  to  him  had  been  so  extraordinary :  where- 
fore I  could  never  give  any  consent  unto  it.  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  joined  with  me  in  this  opinion. 
Exam,  per  NornweHAM,  Ro.  Cecil, 
J.  Herbert. 

The  apeeeh  ef  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  ai  the  time 
cfhie  deaths  as  near  aa  it  could  be  remembered^ 
March  18, 1600. 

My  lords,  and  you  that  be  present,  although  I 
must  confess,  that  it  were  better  fitting  the  little 
time  I  have  to  breathe,  to  bestow  the  same  in 
asking  God  forgiveness  for  my  manifold  and 
abominable  sins,  than  to  use  any  other  discourse, 
especially  having  both  an  imperfection  of  speech, 
and,  God  knowa,  a  weak  memory,  by  reason  of  my 
late  grievous  wound:  yet,  to  satisfy  all  those  that 
are  present,  what  course  hath  been  held  by  me  in 
this  late  enterprise,  because  I  was  said  to  be  an 
instigator  and  setter  on  of  the  late  earl,  I  will 
tnily«  and  upon  the  peril  of  my  soul,  speak  the 


It  is  true,  that  tiie  first  time  that  ever  I  under- 
•tood  of  any  dangerous  discontentment  in  my 
I«ord  of  EsBsx,  was  about  three  years  ago,  at 
Wanstead,  upon  iiis  coming  one  day  from  Green- 
wich. At  that  time  he  spake  many  things  unto 
0M,  but  descended  into  no  particulars,  but  in 
gSDSfsl  terms. 

After  which  time  he  never  brake  with  me  in 
•oy  matter  tending  to  the  alteration  of  the  state,  I 


other  than  I  might  conceive,  that  he  was  of  an 
ambitious  and  discontented  mind.  But  when  I 
lay  at  the  castle  of  Thomas  Lee,  called  Reban,  in 
Ireland,  grievously  hurt,  and  doubted  of  my  life, 
he  came  to  visit  me,  and  then  began  to  acquaint 
me  with  his  intent. 

[As  he  thus  spake,  the  sherifi*  began  to  inter- 
rupt him,  and  told  him  the  hour  was  past  But 
my  Lord  Gray,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  captain 
of  the  guard,  called  to  the  sheriff,  and  required 
him  not  to  interrupt  him,  but  to  suffer  him  quietly 
to  finish  his  prayers  and  confessions.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Blunt  said.  Is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  there  1 
Those  on  the  scaffold  answered.  Yea.  To  whom 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt  spake  on  this  manner :] 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  thank  God  that  you  are 
present:  I  had  an  infinite  desire  to  speak  with 
you,  to  ask  you  forgiveness  ere  I  died,  both  for 
the  wrong  done  you,  and  for  my  particular  ill 
intent  towards  you :  I  beseech  you  forgive  me. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  answered.  That  he  most 
willingly  forgave  him,  and  besought  God  to  for- 
give him,  and  to  give  him  his  divine  comfort: 
protesting  before  the  Lord,  That  whatsoever  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  meant  towards  him,  for  his 
part  he  never  had  any  ill  intent  towards  him  :  and 
farther  said  to  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  ••  I  pray 
you  without  offence  let  me  put  you  in  mind  that 
you  have  been  esteemed,  not  only  a  principal  pro- 
voker and  perauader  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  all 
hia  undutiful  courses,  but  especially  an  adviser 
in  that  which  had  been  confessed  of  his  purpose 
to  transport  a  great  part  of  her  majesty's  army  out 
of  Ireland  into  England,  to  land  at  Milford,  and 
thence  to  turn  it  against  her  sacred  person.  You 
shall  do  well  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  satisfy  the 
world.**    To  which  he  answered  thus : 

Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  patience,  I  will  deliver 
a  truth,  speaking  now  my  last,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  in  whose  mercy  I  trust.  [And  then  he 
directed  himself  to  my  Lord  Gray  and  my  Lord 
Compton,  and  the  rest  that  sat  on  horseback  near 
the  scaffold.] 

When  I  was  brought  from  Reban  to  Dublin, 
and  lodged  in  the  castle,  his  lordship  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  came  to  visit  roe ;  and  to  be 
short,  he  began  thus  plainly  with  me :  That  he 
intended  to  transport  a  choice  part  of  the  army 
of  Ireland  into  England,  and  land  them  in  Wales, 
at  Milford  or  thereabouts;  and  ao  securing  his 
descent  thereby,  would  gather  such  other  forces 
as  might  enable  him  to  march  to  London.  To 
which,  I  protest  before  the  Lord  God,  I  msue  this 
or  the  like  answer:  That  I  would  that  night  con- 
sider of  it;  which  I  did. 

And  the  next  day  the  earls  came  again :  I  told 
them.  That  such  an  enterprise,  as  it  was  most 
dangeroua,  so  would  it  cost  much  blood,  as  1 
could  not  like  of  it ;  besides  many  haaards,  which 
at  this  time  I  cannot  remember  unto  you,  oeitiier 
91 
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will  the  tioie  permit  it.  But  I  ratiier  adneed  him  to 
go  oyer  bimeelf  with  a  good  train,  add  make  sure 
of  the  court,  and  then  make  hie  own  conditione. 

And  although  it  be  true,  that,  as  we  all  pro- 
teeted  in  our  examinations  and  avraignmenta,  we 
never  reaolyed  of  doing  hurt  to  her  majesty's  pep> 
son,  for  in  none  of  our  consultations  was  there 
set  down  any  such  purpose;  yet,  I  knew,  and 
must  confess,  if  we  had  failed  of  our  ends,  we 
should,  rather  titan  have  been  disappointed,  even 
hare  drawn  blood  from  hesseif.  From  hencefor- 
ward he  dealt  no  more  with  me  herein,  until  he 
was  discharged  of  his  keeper  at  Essex  House. 
And  then  be  again  asked  mine  advice,  and  die- 
puted  the  matter  with  me;  but  resolved  not.  I 
went  then  into  the  ceuiitryyand  before  he  sent  for 
me,  which  was  some  ten  days  belbie  his  rebdlion, 
I  never  heard  more  of  the  matter.  And-  then  he 
wrote  unto  me  to  codm  up,  upon  pretence  of  mak- 
ing some  assurances  of  land,  and  the  like.  I  will 
leave  the  rest  unto  my  confessions,  given  to  that 
honourable  lord  adminl,  and  worthy  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, to  whom  I  beseech  you,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
commend  me;  I  can  requite  their  fhvoureble  and 
charitable  deling  with  me,  with  naught  else  but 
my  prayers  for  them.  And  I  beseech  God  of  his 
mercy,  to  save  and*  preserve  the  queen,  who  hath 
given  comfort  to  my  soul,  in-  that  I  hear  she  hath 
forgiven  me  all,  but  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
which  I  meet  worthily  deserved,  and  do  most 
willingly  embrace ;  and  hope  that  God  will  have 
mercy  and  compassion  on  me,  who  have  offended 
him  as  many  ways  as  ever  sinful  wretch  did.  I 
have  led  a  life  so  £bx  from  his  precepts,  as  no 
sinner  more.  God  forgive  it  roe,  and  forgive  me 
my  wicked  thoughts,  my  licentious  life,  and  this 
right  arm  of  mine,  which,  I  fear  me,  hath  drawn 
blood  in  this  last  action.  And  I  beseech  you  all 
bear  witness,  that  1  die  a  Catholic,  yet  so,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved  only  by  the  death  and  passion 
of  Christ,  and  by  his  merits,  not  ascribing  any 
thing  to  mine  own  works.  And  I  trust  you  arc 
ail  good  people,  and  your  prayers  may  profit  me. 
Farewell,  my  worthy  Lord  Gray,  and  my  Lord 
Compton,  and  to  you  all ;  God'  send  you  both  to 
live  long  in  honour.  I  will  desire  to  say  a  few 
prayers,  and  embrace  my  death  most  willingly. 

With  that  he  turned  from  the  rail  towards  the 
executioner;  and  the  minister  offering  to  speak 
with  him,  he  came  again  to  the  rail,  and  besoaght 
that  bis  consoienee  might  not  be  troubled,  for  he 
was  resolved';  which  he  desired  for  God's  sake. 
Wheroupon  commandment  was  given,  that  the 
minister  should  not  interrupt  him  any  farther. 
AiVer  whioh  he  prepared  himself  to  the  block, 
and  so  died  very  manfully  and  resolutely. 

Jn  Jibitraet  out  tf  the  Earl  ff  Esaex*i  eonfetiian 
uwkr  h%$  own  hand. 
Upon  Saturday,  the  tweaty-first  of  February, 
aiVer  the  late  Earl  of  Essex  had  desired  us  to 


come  to  Mm,  as  well  Is  ddliwr' his'knowisdfs  of 
those  tfessons,  which  he  hsd  JforsMrly  denied  at 
the  bar,  as  also  to  recommend  his  humble  sad 
eaimst  request^  that  her  msfss^  wedid  he  plmwdl, 
out  of  her  grace  aad  favour,  to  soffinr  bim  is 
die  privately  in  the  Tower;  he  did  SMiveUoas 
earnestly  desire,  that  we  would  suffer  him  to 
speak  untb  CuflR»,  his  secfsteiy:  sgaiast  whooi 
he  vehemently  complained  unto  us,  to  b«!ve  been 
a  principal  instigator  te  these  vtolent  eomses 
which  he  had  underttaken.  Wherain  he  pretested, 
that  he  chiefly  desired  that  he  might  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  was  not  the  onbf  pemuadsr  of  these 
greet  offences  which  they  bad  committed;  but 
that  Blunt,  Cuffe^  Temple,  besides  those  other 
persons  who  were  at  the  private  eonspiracy  at 
Druvy  House,  to  whioh,  though  these  three  wess 
not  oalled,  yet,  they  were  prii^'^  had  most  mali- 
oious  and  bloody  purposes  to  subvert  the  slate  aad 
government:  which  eould  not  have  been  pre- 
vented, if  bis  project  had  gone  forward. 

This  request  being  granted  himv  and  Cdb 
brought  before  him,  he  there:  dirsetly  and  vehe- 
mently charged  him ;  and  among  other  speeches 
used  these  words:  •« Henry  Cuffe,  call  to  God 
for  mercy,  and  to  the  queen«  and  dsaeive  it  by 
declaring  truth.  For  I,  that  must  now  prepsn 
for  another  world,  have  reaolved  to  deal  clearly 
with  God  and  the  world:  and  most  neede  say 
this  to  you;  You  have  been  one  of  the  ehieAst 
instigatore  of  me  to  all  these  my  disloynl  oooisss 
into  whioh  I  have  fallen.*' 

Testified' by  Tho.  Eotiaroii,  C.  S. 
Tiro.  BvcKRfmsT, 

NoTTIlfSHilM, 

Ro.  Cecil. 

The  Earl  nfEuex  his  eonfetnon  U  Arm  anncito^ 
whoae  names  are  umUrvfritient  the  25ik  ef  Ibfr- 
ruar^f  1600. 

The  late  Eaii  of  Essex  thanked  Grd 
heartily,  that  he  had  given  him  a  deeper  is 
into  his  offence,  being  aorry  he  had  sosSaod  open 
his  justification  at  his  armignment,  for  he  was 
since  that  become  another  man« 

He  thanked  God  that  his  oouno  was  so  pn^ 
vented:  for  if  his  project  had  taken  effwt,  Ged 
knows,  said  he,  what  hana  it  had  wrought  in  the 
realm. 

He  humbly  thanked  her  mijssty,  thatr  be  abesld 
die  in  so  private  a  manner,  lest  the  acclamaiiss 
of  the  people  might  have  been  n  temptalioa  onto 
him.  To  which  he  added,  thai  all  populsriCSF  md 
trust  in  man  was  vain;  the  expsrisass  whsisof 
himself  had  felt. 

He  acknowledged,  with  thankfulness  to  Ged 
that  he  was  thus  justly  spewed  out  of  the  lealin* 

He  publicly  in  his  prayer  and  pvolsslalteai  as 
dso  privately,  aggravated  the  detsstataon  of  hts 
ofllence ;  and  especially  an-  lbs-  bssasf  of  tbsm 
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drat  were  preMnt  tt  the  ezecotton,  he  exaggerated 
it  with  four  epithets,  desiring  God  to  forgive  him 
his  great,  hie  blood  j,  hie  crjing,  and  his  infections 
rio;  whkh  word  •«  infections*'  he  private! j  had 


explained  to  ns,  that  it  was  a  leprosy  that  had  in- 
fected far  and  near. 

Thomas  Monford,  William  Barlow, 

Abdt  Ashton,  his  chaplain. 
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▲FTBRWARD8  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM, 

WHEN  HE  BECAME  FAVOURITE  TO  KING  JAMES; 

asoomuRDiiro  maitt  impoktaiit  iNmucriom  bow  to  ooTimji  bimsslf 

U  TBI  VTATION  OP  PBIMB  MIMirm. 

WSTTTSN  BT  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  ON  THE  IMPORTUNITY  OP  HIS  PATRON  AND  PRIEND. 


NoBLsStR, 

What  jon  requested  of  me  by  word,  when  I  last 
waited  on  yon,  jon  have  since  renewed  by  your 
letters.  Your  requests  are  commands  unto  me : 
and  yet  the  matter  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  find 
myself  very  unable  to  serve  you  therein  as  you 
desire.  It  hath  pleased  the  king  to  cast  an  extra- 
ofdinary  eye  of  ^vour  upon  you,  and  you  express 
yourself  very  desirous  to  win  upon  the  judgement 
of  your  master,  and  not  upon  his  affections  only. 
I  do  very  much  commend  your  noble  ambition 
herein ;  for  favour  so  bottomed  is  like  to  be  last- 
ing ;  whereas,  if  it  be  built  upon  the  sandy  foun- 
dation of  personal  respects  only,  it  cannot  be 
long-lived. 

[*  My  lord,  when  the  blessing  of  God,  to  whom, 
in  the  first  place,  I  know  you  ascribe  your  prefer- 
ment, and  the  king's  favour,  purchased  by  your 
■oble  parts,  promising  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  gentleman,  had  brought  you  to  this  high 
pileh  of  honour,  to  be  in  the  eye  and  ear,  and  even 
in  the  bosom  of  your  gracious  master :  and  you 
had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all  men's 
eonfluenee,  and  for  all  matters,  to  yourself,  as  a 
mediator  between  them  and  their  sovereign  you 
were  pleased  to  lay  this  command  upon  me ;  first, 
in  general,  to  give  you  my  poor  advice  for  your 
oarriage  in  so  eminent  a  place,  and  of  so  much 
danger,  if  not  wisely  discharged .  Next,  in  particu- 
Iw,  by  what  means  to  give  despatches  to  suitors  of 
all  sorts,  for  the  king's  best  service,  the  suitors' 
satisftetion,  and  your  own  ease.  I  humbly  return 
yoo  mine  opinion  in  both  these,  such  as  a  her- 
nit,  rather  than  a  courtier  can  render.] 

Yet  in  this  you  have  erred,  in  applying  your- 
self to  me,  the  most  unworthy  of  your  servants,  to 
give  assistance  upon  so  weighty  a  subject. 

•  WiMt  to  IbBiid  In  erotelMCs  to  borrowed  flrom  Um  origiiial 
lte4lo,MSl. 


You  know,  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state 
affairs :  my  life  hitherto  hath  rather  been  contem- 
plative than  active ;  I  have  rather  studied  books 
than  men ;  I  can  but  guess,  at  the  most,  at  these 
things  in  which  you  desire  to  be  advised ;  never- 
theless, to  show  my  obedience,  though  with  the 
hazard  of  my  discretion,  I  shall  yield  unto  you. 

Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  bold  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  present  condition  you  are  in.  You 
are  not  only  a  courtier,  but  a  bed-chamber  man, 
and  so  are  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  your  master;  but 
you  are  also  a  favourite ;  the  favourite  of  the  time, 
and  so  are  in  his  bosom  also.  The  world  hath  so 
voted  you,  and  doth  so  esteem  of  you  ;  for  kings 
and  grreat  princes,  even  the  wisest  of  them,  have  had 
their  friends,  their  favourites,  their  privadoes,  in 
all  agee ;  for  they  have  their  affections  as  well  as 
other  men.  Of  these  they  make  several  uses ; 
sometimes  to  communicate  and  debate  their 
thougrhts  with  them,  and  to  ripen  their  judgments 
thereby ;  and  sometimes  to  ease  their  cares  by  im- 
parting them ;  and  sometimes  to  interpose  them 
between  themselves  and  the  envy  or  malice  of  their 
people;  for  kings  cannot  err;  that  must  be  dis- 
charged upon  the  shoulders  of  their  ministers;  and 
they  who  are  nearest  unto  them  must  be  content 
to  bear  the  greatest  load.  [Remember  then  what 
your  true  condition  is.  The  king  himself  is  above 
the  reach  of  his  people,  but  cannot  be  above  their 
censures ;  and  you  are  his  shadow,  if  either  he 
commit  an  error,  and  is  loath  to  avow  it,  but  excuses 
it  upon  his  ministers,  of  which  you  are  first  in  the 
eye ;  or  you  commit  the  fault,  or  have  willingly 
permitted  it,  and  must  suffer  for  it ;  and  so  per- 
haps you  may  be  offered  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
multitude.]  But  truly,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  or 
suspect  that  you  are  chosen  to  this  eminency  out 
of  the  last  of  these  considerations ;  for  you  serve 
such  a  master,  who  by  his  wi«iom  and  goodnsMS 
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in  as  free  from  the  malice  or  enTy  of  his  sub- 
jects, as,  I  think,  I  may  truly  say,  ever  any  king 
was,  who  hath  sat  upon  his  throne  before  him. 
But  I  am  confident  his  majesty  hath  cast  his  eyes 
upon  you,  as  finding  you  to  be  such  as  you  should 
be,  or  hoping  to  make  you  to  be  such  as  he  would 
have  you  to  be ;  for  this  I  may  say,  without  flat- 
tery, your  outside  promiseth  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  from  a  gentleman ;  but  be  it  in  the  one 
respect  or  other,  it  belongeth  to  you  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  to  know  well  what  the  name  of  fa- 
vourite signifies.  If  you  be  chosen  upon  the  for- 
mer respects,  you  have  reason  to  take  care  of  your 
actions  and  deportment,  out  of  your  gratitude  for 
the  king*s  sake ;  but  if  out  of  the  latter,  you  ought 
to  take  the  greater  care  for  your  own  sake. 

You  are  as  a  new-risen  star,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
men  are  upon  you ;  let  not  your  own  negligence 
make  you  fall  like  a  meteor. 

[Remember  well  the  great  trust  you  have  un- 
dertaken ;  you  are  as  a  continual  sentinel,  always 
to  stand  upon  your  watch  to  give  him  true  intel- 
ligence. If  you  flatter  him,  you  betray  him ;  if 
you  conceal  the  truth  of  those  things  from  him 
which  concern  his  justice  or  his  honour,  although 
not  the  safety  of  his  person,  you  are  as  danger- 
ous a  traitor  to  his  state,  as  he  that  riseth  in  arms 
against  him.  A  false  friend  is  more  dangerous 
than  an  open  enemy :  kings  are  styled  gods  upon 
earth,  not  absolute,  but  >*  Dixi,  Dii  estis  ;*'  and 
the  next  words  are,  '<  sed  morieraiui  sicut  homi- 
nes ;"  they  shall  die  like  men,  and  then  all  their 
thoughts  perish.  They  cannot  possibly  see  all 
things  with  their  own  eyes,  nor  hear  all  things  with 
their  own  ears ;  they  must  commit  many  great  trusts 
to  their  ministers.  Kings  must  be  answerable  to 
God  Almighty,  to  whom  they  are  but  vassals,  for 
their  actions,  and  for  their  negligent  omissions : 
but  the  ministers  to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and 
hands  they  are,  must  be  answerable  to  God  and 
man  for  the  breach  of  their  duties,  in  violation  of 
their  trusts,  whereby  they  betray  them.  Opinion 
is  a  master  wheel  in  these  cases :  that  courtier  who 
obtained  a  boon  of  the  emperor,  that  he  might  every 
morning  at  his  coming  into  his  presence  humbly 
whisper  him  in  the  ear  and  say  nothing,  asked  no 
unprofitable  suit  for  himself:  but  such  a  fancy 
raised  only  by  opinion  cannot  be  long-lived,  unless 
the  man  have  solid  worth  to  uphold  it ;  oUierwise, 
when  once  discovered  it  vanisheth  suddenly.  But 
when  a  favourite  in  court  shall  be  raised  upon  the 
foundation  of  merits,  and  together  with  the  care  of 
doing  grood  service  to  the  king,  shall  give  good  de- 
spatches to  the  suitors,  then  can  he  not  choose 
hut  prosper.] 

The  contemplation  then  of  your  present  condi- 
uon  must  necessarily  prepare  you  for  action: 
what  time  can  be  well  spared  from  your  atten- 
dance on  you**  master,  will  be  taken  up  by  suit- 
ors whom  you  cannot  avoid  nor  decline  without 
reproaeh.     For  if  jou  do  not  already,  you  will 


soon  find  the  throng  of  tuitors  attend  yon ;  ilw  no 
man,  almost,  who  hath  to  do  with  the  king,  will 
think  himself  safe,  unless  you  be  his  good  angolf 
and  guide  him ;  or  at  least  that  you  be  nol  a  ^m^ 
lus  genius**  against  him :  so  that,  in  respect  of  the 
king  your  master,  you  must  be  very  wary  that 
you  give  him  true  information ;  and  if  the  matter 
concern  him  in  his  government,  that  you  do  not 
flatter  him :  if  you  do,  you  are  as  great  a  traitor 
to  him  in  the  court  of  heaven,  as  he  that  draws 
his  sword  against  him:  and  in  respect  of  the 
suitors  which  shall  attend  you,  there  it  nothing 
will  bring  you  more  honour  and  more  ease,  than 
to  do  them  what  right  in  justice  yon  may,  and 
with  as  much  speed  as  you  may :  for,  believe  it, 
sir,  next  to  the  obtaining  of  the  suit,  a  speedy  and 
gentle  denial,  when  the  case  will  not  bear  it,  is 
the  most  acceptable  to  suitors :  they  will  gain  by 
their  despatch;  whereas  else  they  shall  spend 
their  time  and  money  in  attending,  and  yon  will 
gain,  in  the  ease  you  will  find  in  being  rid  of 
their  importunity.  But  if  they  obtain  what  they 
reasonably  desired,  they  will  be  doubly  boand  to 
you  for  your  favour;  «'Bis  dat  qui  citodat,**  it 
multiplies  the  courtesy,  to  do  it  with  good  words 
and  speedily. 

That  you  may  be  able  to  do  this  with  the  best 
advantage,  my  humble  advice  is  this ;  when  sniW 
ors  come  unto  you,  set  apart  a  certain  hour  in  a 
day  to  give  them  audienoe:  if  the  business  bo 
light  and  easy,  it  may  by  word  only  be  deliverad, 
and  in  a  word  be  answered ;  but  if  it  be  either  of 
weight  or  of  diflficulty,  direct  the  suitor  tocommh 
it  to  writing,  if  it  be  not  so  already,  and  tbes 
direct  him  to  attend  for  his  answer  at  a  set  tioM 
to  be  appointed,  which  would  constantly  bt 
observed,  unless  some  matter  of  great  momem 
do  interrupt  it.  When  yon  have  received  the 
petitions,  and  it  will  please  the  petitioners  well, 
to  have  access  unto  you  to  deliver  them  into  yoor 
own  hand,  let  your  secretary  first  read  them,  and 
draw  lines  under  the  material  parts  thereof;  for 
the  matter,  for  the  most  part,  lies  in  a  nairow 
room.  The  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do 
you  constantly  set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  lo 
peruse  those  petitions ;  and  afVer  you  have  ranked 
them  into  several  files,  according  to  the  anbjeet 
matter,  make  choice  of  two  or  three  frieoda, 
whose  judgments  and  fidelities  you  believo  yoa 
may  trust  in  a  business  of  that  nature;  and  re- 
commend it  to  one  or  more  of  them,  to  inform  jon 
of  their  opinions,  and  of  their  reasona  for  or 
against  the  granting  of  it.  And  if  the  matter  be 
of  grreat  weight  indeed,  then  it  would  not  bo 
amiss  to  send  several  copies  of  the  same  petition  to 
several  of  yoor  friends,  the  one  not  knowing  whi^ 
the  other  doth,  and  desire  them  to  retam  their 
answers  to  you  by  a  certain  time,  to  be  prefixed, 
in  writing;  so  shall  you  receive  an  impartial 
answer,  and  by  comparing  the  one  with  the  other, 
as  out  of  «« response  pmdentiom,'*  yon  aball  boll 
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ditoera  the  abilidas  tnd  faithfalness  of  yonr 
fneods,  and  be  able  to  giTe  a  Jndgmeiit  thereupon 
•i  an  oracle.  Bat  by  no  meana  tmat  to  your  own 
judgment  alone ;  for  no  man  is  oraniacient:  nor 
tniat  only  to  your  aerranta,  who  may  mialead  yon 
or  miainfoim  yoo ;  by  which  they  may  perhaps 
gain  a  few  crowna,  but  the  reproach  will  lie  upon 
youraelf,  if  it  be  not  rightly  carried. 

For  the  facilitating  of  your  despatches,  my 
adriee  ia  fiirther,  that  you  diride  all  the  petitions, 
and  the  mattera  therein  contained,  under  several 
heads :  which,  I  oonceire,  may  be  fitly  ranked 
into  these  eight  sorts. 

I.  Matters  that  concern  religion,  and  the  church 
and  churchmen. 

n.  Matters  concerning  justice,  and  the  laws, 
and  the  professors  thereof. 

III.  Councillors,  and  the  council  table,  and 
the  grreat  officea  and  officera  of  the  kingdom. 

IV.  Foreign  negotiations  and  embassies. 

y.  Peace  and  war,  both  foreign  and  civil,  and 
in  that  the  navy  and  forta,  and  what  belongs  to 
them. 

VI.  Trade  at  home  and  abroad. 

VII.  Coloniea,  or  foreign  plantations. 

VIII.  The  court  and  curiality. 

And  whataoerer  will  not  fall  naturally  under 
one  of  these  heada,  believe  me,  sir,  will  not  be 
worthy  of  your  thoughts,  in  this  capacity,  we  now 
apeak  of.  And  of  these  sorts,  I  warrant  yon,  you 
will  find  enough  to  keep  you  in  business. 

I  begin  with  the  first,  which  concerns  religion. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  be  you  yourself  rightly 
persuaded  and  setUed  in  the  true  Protestant  reli- 
gion, professed  by  the  Church  of  England ;  which 
doubtleas  is  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine 
thereof,  as  any  Christian  church  in  the  world. 

[For  religion,  if  any  thing  be  offered  to  you 
touching  it,  or  touching  the  church,  or  church- 
men, or  church  government,  rely  not  only  upon 
youraelf,  but  take  the  opinion  of  some  grave  and 
eminent  divines,  especially  such  as  are  sad  and 
diacreet  men,  and  exemplary  for  their  lives.] 

8.  In  this  you  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  your 
gracious  master  the  king:  the  chiefest  of  his  im- 
perial titlea  is,  to  be  The  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  hia  learning  ia  eminent,  not  only  above  other 
princea,  but  above  other  men ;  be  but  his  scholar, 
and  you  are  safe  in  that. 

[If  any  question  be  moved  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  expressed  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  ear  to  the 
movera  thereof:  that  is  so  soundly  and  so  ortho- 
doxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  the  honour  and  stability  of  our 
religion ;  which  hath  been  aealed  with  the  blood 
of  80  many  martyra  and  confeasors,  as  are  famous 
through  the  Christian  world.  The  enemiea  and 
underminera  thereof  are  the  Romish  Catholic,  so 
styling  themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  whose  tenets 
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are  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  religion  pro- 
fessed and  protested  by  the  Church  of  England* 
whence  we  are  called  Protestants ;  and  the  Ana- 
baptista,  and  separatists,  and  sectaries  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  tenents  are  full  of  schism,  and 
inconsistent  with  monarchy:  for  the  regulating 
of  either,  there  needs  no  other  coercion  than  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  already  established  by 
parliament.] 

3.  For  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  bishops,  &c.,  I  will  not  positively  say,  aa 
some  do,  that  it  is  «*  jure  divlno;*'  but  this  I  say 
and  think  «« ex  animo,'*  that  it  is  the  nearest  to 
apostolical  truth ;  and  confidently  I  shall  say,  it 
is  fittest  for  monarchy  of  all  othera.  I  will  use 
no  other  authority  to  yoo,  than  that  excellent  pro- 
clamation set  out  by  the  king  himself  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  annexed  before  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  I  desire  you  to  read ;  and 
if  at  any  time  there  shall  be  the  least  motion 
made  for  innovation,  to  pot  the  king  in  mind  to 
read  it  himself:  it  is  most  dangerous  in  a  state, 
to  give  ear  to  the  least  alteration  in  government. 

[If  any  attempt  be  made  to  alter  the  discipline 
of  our  church,  although  it  be  not  an  essential  part 
of  our  religion,  yet,  it  is  so  necessary  not  to  be 
rashly  altered,  as  the  very  substance  of  religion 
will  be  intereated  in  it:  therefore,  I  desire  you, 
before  any  attempt  be  made  of  an  innovation  by 
your  means,  or  by  any  intercession  to  your  mas- 
ter, that  you  will  first  read  over,  and  his  majesty 
call  to  mind  that  wise  and  weigrhty  proclamation, 
which  himself  penned,  and  cauaed  to  be  published 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  is  prefixed  in 
print  before  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  that 
impression,  in  which  you  will  find  so  prudent,  so 
weighty  reasons,  not  to  hearken  to  innovations, 
as  will  fully  satisfy  you,  that  it  is  dangeroua  to 
give  the  least  ear  to  such  innovators ;  but  it  is 
desperate  to  be  misled  by  them:  and  to  settle 
your  judgment,  mark  but  the  admonition  of  the 
wisest  of  men.  King  Solomon,  Prov.  xxiv.  21. 
«« My  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not 
with  those  who  are  given  to  change."] 

4.  Take  heed,  I  beseech  you,  that  yoo  be  not 
an  instrument  to  countenance  the  Romish  Catho* 
lies.  I  cannot  flatter,  the  world  believes  that 
some  near  in  blood  to  you  are  too  much  of  that 
perauasion ;  you  muat  use  them  with  fit  respects, 
according  to  the  bonds  of  nature ;  but  you  are  of 
kin,  and  ao  a  friend  to  their  peraons,  not  to  their 
errors. 

5.  The  arehbiahops  and  bishops,  next  under 
the  king,  have  the  government  of  the  church  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs:  be  not  you  ^he  mean  to 
prefer  any  to  those  places  for  any  by-respects ; 
but  only  for  their  learning,  gravity,  and  worth : 
their  lives  and  doctrine  ought  to  be  exemplary. 

6.  For  deans,  and  canons  or  prebends  of 
cathedral  churches;  in  their  first  irstitution  they 
were  of  great  use  in  the  church ;  they  were  not 
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only  to  be  of  eoantel  with  the  bishop  for  his 
TifTenue,  but  chiefly  for  his  govemment  in  causes 
ecclesiastical :  use  your  best  means  to  prefer  such 
to  those  places  who  are  fit  for  that  purpose*  men 
eminent  for  their  learning,  piety,  and  discretion, 
and  put  the  king  often  in  mind  thereof;  and  let 
them  be  reduced  again  to  their  first  institution. 

7.  You  will  be  often  solicited,  and  perhaps 
importuned  to  prefer  scholars  to  church  living: 
you  may  further  your  friends  in  that  way,  **  caeteris 
paribus  ;**  otherwise  remember,  I  pray,  that  these 
are  not  places  merely  of  favour;  the  charge  of 
souls  lies  upon  them ;  the  greatest  account 
whereof  will  be  required  at  their  own  hands;  but 
they  will  share  deeply  in  their  faults  who  are  the 
instruments  of  their  preferment. 

8.  Besides  the  Romish  Catholics,  there  is  a 
generation  of  sectaries,  the  Anabaptists,  Brown- 
ists,  and  others  of  their  kinds;  they  have  been 
several  times  very  busy  in  this  kingdom,  under 
the  colour  of  xeal  for  reformation  of  religion :  the 
king  your  master  knows  their  disposition  very 
well ;  a  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them ; 
he  had  experience  of  them  in  Scotland,  I  hope 
he  will  beware  of  them  in  England;  a  little 
countenance  or  connivancy  sets  them  on  fire. 

9.  Order  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church 
are  not  only  comely,  but  commendable;  but  there 
must  be  great  care  not  to  introduce  innovations, 
they  will  quickly  prove  scandalous;  men  are 
naturdlly  over-prone  to  suspicion ;  the  true  Protes- 
tant religion  is  seated  in  the  golden  mean ;  the 
enemies  unto  her  are  the  extremes  on  either  hand. 

10.  The  persons  of  churchmen  are  to  be  had  in 
due  respect  for  their  work's  sake,  and  protected 
from  scorn;  but  if  a  clergyman  be  loose  and 
scandalous,  he  must  not  be  patronized  nor  winked 
at;  the  example  of  a  few  such  corrupt  many. 

11.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  that  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church  be  not  sacrilegiously  diverted 
to  lay  uses :  his  majesty  in  his  time  hath  religi- 
ously stopped  a  leak  that  did  much  harm,  and 
would  else  have  done  more.  Be  sure,  as  much 
as  in  you  lies,  stop  the  like  upon  all  occasions. 

12.  Colleges  and  schools  of  learning  are  to  be 
cherished  and  encouraged,  there  to  breed  up  a  new 
stock  to  furnish  the  church  and  commonwealth 
when  the  old  store  are  transplanted.  This  king- 
dom hath  in  later  ages  been  famous  for  good 
literature;  and  if  preferment  shall  attend  the 
deservers,  there  will  not  want  supplies. 

II.  Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  pro- 
mote justice.  By  justice  and  mercy  is  the  king's 
throne  established. 

1.  Let  the  rule  of  justice  be  the  laws  of  the 
land,  an  impartial  arbiter  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  vnd  between  one  subject  and  another : , 
I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  be 
fMspected  of  partiality,  in  regard  to  my  own  pro- ' 


fession ;  but  this  I  may  truly  tay,  Tbey  an  i 
to  none  in  the  Christian  world. 

[They  are  the  best,  the  eqoallest  in  the  worid 
between  prince  and  people ;  by  which  the  king 
I  hath  the  justest  prerogative,  and  the  people  the 
best  liberty ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  be  an  unjust 
deviation,  ^^Hominis  est  vitiom,  non  profe^ 
sionis.*'] 

3.  And  as  far  as  it  may  lie  in  yon,  let  no  arbi- 
trary power  be  intruded :  the  people  of  this  king^ 
dom  love  the  laws  thereof,  and  nothing  will  oblige 
them  more,  than  a  confidenee  of  the  free  enjoying 
of  them ;  what  the  nobles  upon  an  occasion  once 
said  in  parliament,  **Nulnmu8  leges  Angli« 
mutare,'*  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people. 

3.  But,  because  the  Hie  of  the  laws  lies  in  ^ 
due  execution  and  administration  of  them,  let 
your  eye  be,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  choice  of 
good  judges :  these  properties  had  they  need  to 
be  furnished  with ;  to  be  learned  in  their  profes- 
sion, patient  in  hearing,  prudent  in  governing, 
powerful  in  their  elocution  to  persuade  and  satisfy 
both  the  parties  and  hearers ;  just  in  their  jodg^ 
ment :  and,  to  sum  up  all,  they  must  have  these 
three  attributes ;  they  must  be  men  of  courage, 
fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness ;  an  igno- 
rant man  cannot,  a  coward  dares  not  be  a  good 
judge. 

4.  By  no  means  be  yon  persuaded  to  interpose 
yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  eause 
depending,  or  like  to  be  depending  in  any  court 
of  justice,  nor  suflfer  any  other  great  man  to  do  il 
where  you  can  hinder  it,  and  by  all  means  dis- 
suade the  king  himself  from  it,  upon  the  impor- 
tunity of  any  for  themselves  or  their  friends :  if 
it  should  prevail,  it  perverts  justice ;  but  if  the 
judge  be  so  just,  and  of  such  courage,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet,  it  always 
leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion  behind  it;  judges  must 
be  as  chaste  as  Cesar's  wife,  neither  to  be,  nor 
to  be  suspected  to  be  unjust;  and,  sir,  the  hononr 
of  the  judges  in  their  judicature  is  the  king's 
honour,  whose  person  they  represent. 

5.  There  is  great  use  of  the  service  of  the 
judges  in  their  circuits,  which  are  twice  in  the 
year  held  throughout  the  kingdom :  the  trial  of 
causes  between  party  and  party,  or  delivering  of 
the  jails  in  the  several  counties,  are  of  great  nse 
for  the  expedition  of  justice:  yet,  they  are  of 
much  more  use  for  the  government  of  the  counties 
through  which  they  pass,  if  that  were  well  thought 
upon. 

C.  For  if  they  had  instructions  to  that  purpose, 
they  might  be  the  best  intelligencers  to  the  king 
of  the  true  state  of  his  whole  kingdom,  of  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  of  their  inclinations,  of 
their  intentions  and  motions,  iirhich  are  nqgessiry 
to  be  truly  understood. 

7.  To  this  end  I  could  wish,  that  against  eveiy 
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dieait  all  the  Judges  should,  someUmes  hy  the 
king  himselfv  and  sometinies  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor or  lord  keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  receiTe  a 
eharge  of  those  things  which  the  present  tiroes 
did  nrach  lequiie ;  and  at  their  return  should  de- 
liTer  a  faithful  account  thereof,  and  how  they 
found  and  left  the  counties  through  which  they 
passed,  and  in  which  they  kept  their  assises. 

6.  And  that  they  might  the  better  perform  this 
work,  which  might  be  of  great  importance,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  that  sometimes  this  charge  be  public, 
as  it  useth  to  be  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  tiie  end 
of  the  terms  next  before  the  circuit  begins,  where 
the  king*s  care  of  justice,  and  the  good  of  his 
people,  may  be  published;  and  that  sometimes 
also  it  may  be  private,  to  communicate  to  the 
judges  some  things  not  so  fit  to  be  publicly  de- 
iirered. 

9.  I  could  wish  also,  that  the  judges  were 
directed  to  make  a  little  longer  stay  in  a  place 
than  usually  they  do;  a  day  more  in  a  county 
would  be  a  very  good  addition;  although  their 
wages  for  their  circuits  were  increased  in  propor- 
tion: it  would  stand  better  with  the  gravity  of 
their  employment;  whereas  now  they  are  some^ 
times  enforoed  to  rise  orer^arly,  and  to  sit  over- 
late,  for  the  despatch  of  their  business,  to  the 
extraordinary  trouble  of  themselves  and  of  the 
people,  their  times  indeed  not  being  «*  bore  juri- 
dical ;*'  and,  which  is  the  main,  they  would  have 
the  more  leisure  to  inform  themselves,  *•  quasi 
aliud  agentes,**  of  the  true  estate  of  the  country. 

10.  The  attendance  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  coun- 
ties accompanied  with  the  principal  gentlemen, 
in  a  comely,  not  a  costly  equipage,  upon  the 
judges  of  assize  at  their  coming  to  the  place  of 
their  sitting,  and  at  their  going  out,  is  not  only  a 
eiTility,  but  of  use  also:  it  raiseth  a  reverence  to 
the  persons  and  places  of  the  judges,  who  coming 
from  the  king  himself  on  so  great  an  errand, 
should  not  be  neglected. 

1 1.  If  any  sue  to  be  made  a  judge,  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  suspect  him :  but  if  either  directly 
or  indirectly  he  shoald  bargain  for  a  place  of 
judicature,  let  him  be  rejected  with  shame; 
*«  Vendere  jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius.*' 

Id.  When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  of  a  court 
becomea  vacant,  a  puisne  judge  of  that  court,  or 
of  another  court,  who  hath  approved  himself  fit 
and  deserving,  should  be  sometimes  preferred ;  it 
would  be  a  good  encouragement  for  him,  and  for 
others  by  his  example. 

13.  Next  to  the  judge,  there  would  be  care 
used  in  the  choice  of  such  as  are  called  to  the 
degree  of  sergeants  at  law,  for  such  they  must 
be  first  before  they  be  made  judges ;  none  should 
be  made  seijeants  but  such  as  probably  might  be 
held  fit  to  be  judges  afterwards,  when  the  expe- 
rience at  the  bar  hath  fitted  them  for  the  bench : 
therefore  by  all  means  cry  down  that  unworthy 
eoiirse  of  late  times  used,  that  they  should  pay 


moneys  for  it;  it  may  satisfy  some  courtiers,  but 
it  is  no  honour  to  the  person  so  preferred,  nor  to 
the  king,  who  thus  prefers  them. 

14.  For  the  king's  counsel  at  the  law,  espe- 
cially his  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  I  need 
say  nothing:  their  continual  use  for  the  king's 
service,  not  only  for  his  revenue,  but  for  all  the 
parts  of  his  government,  will  put  the  king,  and 
those  who  love  his  service,  in  mind  to  make 
choice  of  men  every  way  fit  and  able  for  that 
employment;  they  had  need  to  be  learned  in  their 
profession,  and  not  ignorant  in  other  things;  and 
to  be  dexterous  in  those  affairs  whereof  the 
despatch  is  committed  to  them. 

15.  The  king's  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards 
is  in  the  true  quality  of  the  judges;  therefore 
what  bath  been  observed  already  of  judges, 
which  are  intended  principally  of  the  three  great 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  may  be  applied  to 
the  choice  of  the  attorney  of  this  court. 

16.  The  like  for  the  attorney  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  who  partakes  of  both  qualities,  partly 
of  a  judge  in  that  court,  and  partly  of  an  attor- 
ney general  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  proper 
revenue  of  the  duchy. 

17.  I  must  not  forget  the  judges  of  the  four 
circuits  in  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales,  who, 
although  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor 
need  be  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  only  the  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  who  is  one  of  their  number, 
is  so,  yet  are  they  considerable  in  the  choice  of 
them,  by  the  same  rules  as  the  other  judges  are; 
and  they  sometimes  are,  and  fitly  may  be  trans- 
planted into  the  higher  courts. 

18.  There  are  many  courts,  as  you  see,  some 
superior,  some  provincial,  and  some  of  a  lower 
orb:  it  were  to  be  wished,  and  is  fit  to  be  so 
ordered,  that  every  of  them  keep  themselves 
within  their  proper  spheres.  The  harmony  of 
justice  is  then  the  sweetest,  when  there  is  no 
jarring  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts; 
which  methinks  wisdom  cannot  much  differ  upon, 
their  true  bounds  being  for  the  most  part  so 
clearly  known. 

19.  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  judges, 
somewhat  will  be  fit  to  put  you  in  mind  concern- 
ing the  principal  ministers  of  justice :  and  in  the 
first,  of  the  high  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  which 
have  been  very  ancient  in  this  kingdom ;  I  am 
sore  before  the  conquest ;  the  choice  of  them  I 
commend  to  your  care,  and  that  at  fit  times  you 
put  the  king  in  mind  thereof;  that  as  near  as  may 
be  they  be  such  as  are  fit  for  those  places :  for 
they  are  of  great  trust  and  power;  the  *»  posse 
comitatus,"  the  power  of  the  whole  county 
being  legally  committed  unto  him. 

20.  Therefore  it  is  agreeable  with  the  intention 
of  the  law,  that  the  choice  of  them  should  be  by 
the  commendation  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  judges,  m'ho 
are  presumed  to  be  well  read   n  tlie  ccndition  of 
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the  gentry  of  the  whole  kingdom :  and  although 
the  king  may  do  it  of  himself,  yet  the  old  way  is 
the  good  way. 

21.  But  1  utterly  condemn  the  practice  of  the 
later  times,  which  hath  lately  crept  into  the  court, 
at  the  back-stairs,  that  some  who  are  pricked  for 
sheriffs,  and  were  fit,  should  get  out  of  the  bill ; 
and  others  who  were  neither  thought  upon,  nor 
worthy  to  be,  should  be  nominated,  and  both  for 
money. 

22.  I  must  not  omit  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
lord  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of  the 
counties :  their  proper  use  is  for  ordering  the  mili- 
tary affairs,  in  order  to  an  invasion  from  abroad, 
or  a  rebellion  or  sedition  at  home ;  good  choice 
should  be  made  of  them,  and  prudent  instructions 
given  to  them,  and  as  little  of  the  arbitrary  power, 
as  may  be,  left  unto  them ;  and  that  the  muster- 
masters,  and  other  officers  under  them,  encroach 
not  upon  the  subject;  that  will  detract  much  from 
tlie  king^s  service. 

23.  The  justices  of  peace  are  of  great  use. 
Anciently,  there  were  conservators  of  the  peace ; 
these  are  the  same,  saving  that  several  acts  of 
parliament  have  altered  their  denomination,  and 
enlarged  their  jurisdiction  in  many  particulars: 
the  fitter  they  are  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
the  more  heed  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
them. 

24.  But,  negatively,  this  I  shall  be  bold  to  say, 
that  none  should  be  put  into  either  of  those  com- 
missions with  an  eye  of  favour  to  their  persons,  to 
give  them  countenance  or  reputation  in  the  places 
where  they  live,  but  for  the  king^s  service  sake; 
nor  any  put  out  for  the  disfavour  of  any  grreat 
man :  it  hath  been  too  often  used,  and  hath  been 
no  good  service  to  the  king. 

25.  A  word  more,  if  you  please  to  give  me 
leave,  for  the  true  rules  of  moderation  of  justice 
on  the  king*s  part.  The  execution  of  justice  is 
committed  to  his  judges,  which  seemeth  to  be  the 
severer  part ;  but  the  milder  part,  which  is  mercy, 
is  wholly  left  in  the  king's  immediate  hand :  and 
justice  and  mercy  are  the  true  supporters  of  his 
royal  throne. 

26.  If  the  king  shall  be  wholly  intent  upon 
justice,  it  may  appear  with  an  over-rigid  aspect; 
but  if  he  shall  be  over-remiss  and  easy,  it 
draweth  upon  him  contempt.  Examples  of  jus- 
tice must  be  made  sometimes  for  terror  to  some ; 
examples  of  mercy  sometimes,  for  comfort  to 
others ;  the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love.  A 
king  must  be  both  feared  and  loved,  else  he  is  lost. 

27.  The  ordinary  courts  of  justice  1  have 
spoken  of,  and  of  their  judges  and  judicature :  I 
shall  put  you  in  mind  of  some  things  touching 
the  high  court  of  parliament  in  England,  which  is 
superlative ;  and  therefore  it  will  behoove  me  to 
speak  the  more  warily  thereof. 

88.  For  Uie  institution  of  it,  it  is  very  ancient 
in  f  his  kingdom :  it  consisteth  of  the  two  Houses, 


of  peers  and  commons,  as  the  members ;  and  of 
the  king's  majesty,  as  the  head  of  that  great 
body :  by  the  king's  authority  alone,  and  by  his 
writs,  they  are  assembled,  and  by  him  alone  are 
they  prorogued  and  dissolved ;  but  each  House 
may  adjourn  itself. 

29.  They  being  thus  assembled,  are  more  pro- 
perly a  council  to  the  king,  the  great  council  of 
the  kingdom,  to  advise  his  majesty  in  those  things 
of  weight  and  difficulty,  which  concern  both  the 
king  and  people,  than  a  court. 

30.  No  new  laws  can  be  made,  nor  old  laws 
abrogated  or  altered,  but  by  common  consent  in 
parliament,  where  bills  are  prepared  and  present- 
ed to  the  two  Houses,  and  then  delivered,  but 
nothing  is  concluded  but  by  the  king's  royal 
assent ;  they  are  but  embryos,  it  is  he  giveth  life 
unto  them. 

31.  Yet  the  House  of  Peers  hath  a  power  of 
judicature  in  some  cases :  properly  to  examine, 
and  then  to  affirm ;  or,  if  there  be  cause,  to  reverse 
the  judgments  which  have  been  given  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  which  is  the  court  of 
highest  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom  for  ordinary 
judicature ;  but  in  these  cases  it  must  be  done  by 
writ  of  error  **  in  parliamento :"  and  thus  the  rule 
of  their  proceedings  is  not  **•  absoluta  potestas," 
as  in  making  new  laws,  in  that  conjuncture  as 
before,  but  *•  limitata  potestas,"  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  land. 

32.  But  the  House  of  Commons  have  only 
power  to  censure  the  members  of  their  own  House, 
in  point  of  election,  or  misdemeanors  in  or  towards 
that  House ;  and  have  not,  nor  ever  had,  power  so 
much  as  to  administer  an  oath  to  prepare  a 
judgment. 

33.  The  true  use  of  pari  laments  in  this  king- 
dom is  very  excellent;  and  they  would  be  often 
called,  as  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  shall  require ; 
and  continued  as  long  as  is  necessary  and  no 
longer:  for  then  they  be  but  burdens  to  the 
people,  by  reason  of  the  privileges  justly  due  to 
the  members  of  the  two  Houses  and  their  attend- 
ants, which,  their  just  rights  and  privileges  are 
religiously  to  be  observed  and  maintained :  but 
if  they  should  be  unjustly  enlarged  beyond  their 
true  bounds,  they  might  lessen  the  just  power 
of  the  crown,  it  borders  so  near  upon  popularity. 

34.  All  this  while  I  have  spoken  concerning 
the  common  laws  of  England,  generally  and  pro* 
perly  so  called,  because  it  is  most  general  and 
common  to  almost  all  cases  and  causes,  both  civil 
and  criminal :  but  there  is  also  another  law, 
which  is  called  the  civil  or  ecclesiastteal  law, 
which  is  confined  to  some  few  heads,  and  that  is 
not  to  be  neglected :  and  although  I  am  a  profes- 
sor of  the  common  law,  yet  am  I  to  mncfa  a  lover 
of  truth  and  of  learning,  and  of  my  nattre  coun- 
try, that  I  do  heartily  persuade  that  the  professors 
of  that  law,  called  civilians,  because  the  civil  law 
is  their  guide,  should  not  be  diseonntmuLiiced  nor 
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discouraged :  else,  whensoerer  we    shall  have  ' 
aught  to  do  with  any  foreign  king  or  state,  we 
shall  be  at  a  miserable  loss,  for  want  of  learned 
men  in  that  profession. 

in.  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those 
things  which  concern  counsellors  of  state,  the 
council  table,  and  the  great  ofiBces  and  officers  of 
the  kingdom ;  which  are  those  who  for  the  most 
part  furnish  out  that  honourable  board. 

1.  Of  counsellors  there  are  two  sorts :  the  first, 
^  consiliarii  natt,**  as  I  may  term  them,  such  are 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  others  of  the  king^s 
sons,  when  he  hath  more,  of  these  I  speak  not, 
for  they  are  naturally  born  to  be  counsellors  to 
the  king,  to  learn  the  art  of  governing  betimes. 

2.  But  the  ordinary  sort  of  counsellors  are  such 
as  the  king,  out  of  a  due  consideration  of  their 
worth  and  abilities,  and,  withal,  of  their  fidelities 
to  his  person  and  to  his  crown,  calieth  to  be  of 
council  with  him  in  his  ordinary  government. 
And  the  council-table  is  so  called  from  the  place 
where  they  ordinarily  assemble  and  sit  together ; 
and  their  oath  is  the  only  ceremony  used  to  make 
them  such,  which  is  solemnly  given  unto  them  at 
their  first  admission:  these  honourable  persons 
are  from  thenceforth  of  that  board  and  body: 
they  cannot  come  until  they  be  thus  called,  and 
the  king  at  his  pleasare  may  spare  their  attend- 
ance ;  and  he  may  dispense  with  their  presence 
there,  which  at  their  own  pleasure  they  may 
not  do. 

3.  This  being  the  quality  of  their  service,  you 
may  easily  judge  what  care  the  king  should  use 
in  his  choice  of  them.  It  behooveth  that  they  be 
persons  of  great  trust  and  fidelity,  and  also  of 
wisdom  and  judgment,  who  shall  thus  assist  in 
bearing  up  the  king's  throne,  and  of  known  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs. 

4.  Yet  it  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young 
years,  to  train  them  up  in  that  trade,  and  so  fit 
them  for  those  weighty  affairs  against  the  time  of 
greater  maturity,  and  some  also  for  the  honour  of 
their  persons :  but  these  two  sorts  are  not  to  be 
tied  to  so  strict  attendance  as  the  others,  from 
whom  the  present  despatch  of  business  is  ex- 
pected. 

5.  I  could  wish  that  their  number  might  not  be 
BO  over-great,  the  persons  of  the  counsellors 
would  be  the  more  venerable :  and  I  know  that 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  time  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  be  bom  and  to  live  many  years,  was  not 
so  much  observed  for  having  a  numerous  as  a  wise 
council. 

6.  The  duty  of  a  privy-counsellor  to  a  king,  I 
conceive,  is  not  only  to  attend  the  council-board 
at  the  times  appointed,  and  there  to  consult  of 
what  shall  be  propounded;  but  also  to  study 
those  things  which  may  advance  the  king's  honour 
and  safety,  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
couununicate  the  same  to  the  king,  or  to  his  fellow- 


counsellors,  as  there  shall  be  occasion.  And  this, 
sir,  will  concern  you  more  than  others,  by  how 
much  you  have  a  larger  share  in  his  affections. 

7.  And  one  thing  I  shall  be  bold  to  desire  yon 
to  recommend  to  his  majesty :  that  when  any  new 
thing  shall  be  propounded  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  no  counsellor  should  suddenly 
deliver  any  positive  opinion  thereof:  it  is  not  so 
easy  with  all  men  to  retract  their  opinions,  al> 
though  there  shall  be  cause  for  it :  but  only  to 
hear  it,  and  at  the  most  but  to  break  it,  at  first, 
that  it  may  be  the  better  understood  against  the 
next  meeting. 

8.  When  any  matter  of  weight  hath  been  de- 
bated, and  seemeth  to  be  ready  for  a  resolution ;  I 
wish  it  may  not  be  at  that  sitting  concluded, 
unless  the  necessity  of  the  time  press  it,  lest  upon 
second  cogritations  there  should  be  cause  to  alter ; 
which  is  not  for  the  gravity  and  honour  of  that 
board. 

9.  I  wish  also  that  the  king  would  be  pleased 
sometimes  to  be  present  at  that  board ;  it  adds  a 
majesty  to  it;  and  yet  not  to  be  too  frequently 
there ;  that  would  render  it  less  esteemed  when  it 
is  become  common :  besides,  it  may  sometimes 
make  the  counsellors  not  be  so  free  in  their  de- 
bates in  his  presence  as  they  would  be  in  his 
absence. 

10.  Besides  the  giving  of  counsel,  the  coun- 
sellors are  bound  by  their  duties  **ex  vi  termini/* 
as  well  as  by  their  oaths,  to  keep  counsel ;  there- 
fore are  they  called  **  de  privato  consilio  regis," 
and  «*  a  secretioribus  consiliis  regis." 

11.  One  thing  I  add,  in  the  negative,  which  is 
not  fit  for  that  board,  the  entertaining  of  private 
causes  of  <•  meum  et  tuum ;"  those  should  be  left 
to  the  ordinary  course  and  courts  of  justice. 

12.  As  there  is  great  care  to  be  used  for  the 
counsellors  themselves  to  be  chosen,  so  there  is 
of  the  clerks  of  the  council  also,  for  the  secreting 
of  their  consultations  :  and,  methinks,  it  were  fit 
that  his  majesty  be  speedily  moved  to  give  a  strict 
charge,  and  to  bind  it  with  a  solemn  order,  if  it 
be  not  already  so  done,  that  no  copies  of  the 
orders  of  that  table  be  delivered  out  by  the  clerks 
of  the  council  but  by  the  order  of  the  board ;  nor 
any,  not  being  a  counsellor,  or  a  clerk  of  the 
council,  or  his  clerk,  to  have  access  to  the  council 
books:  and  to  that  purpose,  that  the  servants 
attending  the  clerks  of  the  council  be  bound  to 
secrecy,  as  well  as  their  masters. 

13.  For  the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the 
kingdom,  I  shall  say  little;  for  the  most  part  of 
them  are  such  as  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the 
counsellorship ;  and  therefore  the  same  rule  is  to 
be  observed  for  both,  in  the  choice  of  them.  In  the 
general,  only,  I  advise  this,  let  them  be  set  in  those 
places  for  which  they  are  probably  the  most  fiu 

14.  But  in  the  quality  of  the  persons,  I  con- 
ceive it  will  be  most  convenient  to  have  some  of 
every  sort,  as  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabetn  it 
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waa :  one  bishop  at  the  least,  in  respect  of  ques- 
tions touching  religion  or  church  government; 
one  or  more  skilled  in  the  laws ;  some  for  martial 
affairs :  and  some  for  foreign  affairs :  by  this 
mixture  one  will  help  another  in  all  things  that 
shall  there  happen  to  be  moved.  But  if  that 
should  fail,  it  will  be  a  safe  way,  to  consult  with 
some  other  able  persons  well  versed  in  that  point 
which  is  the  subject  of  their  consultation ;  which 
yet  may  be  done  so  warily,  as  may  not  discover 
the  main  end  therein. 

IV.  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  put  yon  in  mind 
of  foreign  negotiations,  and  embassies  to  or  with 
foreign  princes  or  states ;  wherein  I  shall  be  little 
aole  to  serve  you. 

1.  Only,  I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  course  in 
the  happy  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  it  will 
be  no  disreputation  to  follow :  she  did  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  qua- 
lity of  the  persons  she  employed ;  which  is  a  good 
rule  to  go  by. 

2.  If  it  were  an  embassy  of  gratulation  or  cere- 
mony, which  must  not  be  neglected,  choice  was 
made  of  some  noble  person,  eminent  in  place  and 
able  in  purse ;  and  he  would  take  it  as  a  mark  of 
favour,  and  discharge  it  without  any  grreat  bur- 
den to  the  queen's  coffers,  for  his  own  honour's 
sake. 

3.  But  if  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  con- 
cerning affairs  of  state,  choice  was  made  of  some 
sad  person  of  known  judgment,  wisdom,  and  ex- 
perience ;  and  not  of  a  young  man  not  weighed  in 
state  matters ;  nor  of  a  mere  formal  man,  what- 
soever his  title  or  outside  were. 

4.  Yet  in  company  of  such,  some  young  to- 
wardly  noblemen  or  gentlemen  were  usually  sent 
also,  as  assistants  or  attendants,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  persons;  who  might  be  thereby 
prepared  and  fitted  for  the  like  employment,  by 
this  means,  at  another  turn. 

5.  In  their  company  were  always  sent  some 
grave  and  sad  men,  skilful  in  the  civil  laws,  and 
some  in  the  languages,  and  some  who  had  been 
formerly  conversant  in  the  courts  of  those  princes, 
and  knew  their  ways ;  these  were  assistants  in 
private,  but  not  trusted  to  manage  the  affairs  in 
public ;  that  would  detract  from  the  honour  of  the 
principal  ambassador. 

6.  If  the  negotiation  were  about  merchants*  af- 
fairs, then  were  the  persons  employed  for  the 
most  part  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  assisted  with 
some  other  discreet  men;  and  in  such,  the  charge 
was  ordinarily  defrayed  by  the  company  or  socie- 
ty of  merchants  whom  the  negotiation  concerned. 

7.  If  lieger  ambassadors  or  agents  were  sent  to 
remain  in  or  near  the  courts  of  those  princes  or 
states,  as  it  was  ever  held  fit,  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions, and  to  hold  correspondence  with  them,  upon 
til  occasions,  such  were  made  choice  of  as  were 


presumed  to  be  vigilant*  indastrions,  and  disereel 
men,  and  had  the  language  of  the  place  whither 
they  were  sent;  and  with  these  were  sent  tneh 
as  were  hopeful  to  be  worthy  of  the  like  employ- 
ment at  another  time. 

8.  Their  care  was,  to  give  troa  and  timely  in- 
telligence of  all  occurrences,  either  to  the  queen 
herself,  or  to  the  secretaries  of  state*  nnto  whom 
they  had  their  immediate  relation. 

9.  Their  charge  was  always  borne  by  the 
queen,  duly  paid  oat  of  the  exchequer,  in  such 
proportion,  as,  according  to  their  qualities  and 
places,  mig^t  give  them  an  hononrable  snbsisi- 
ence  there :  but  for  the  reward  of  their  eenrice, 
they  were  to  expect  it  upon  their  return,  by  some 
such  preferment  as  might  be  worthy  of  them,  and 
yet  be  little  burden  to  the  queen's  coffers  or  reve- 
nues. 

10.  At  their  going  forth  they  had  their  general 
instructions  in  writing,  which  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  ministers  of  that  state  whither  they 
were  sent;  and  they  had  also  private  instructions 
upon  particular  occasions :  and  at  their  letam, 
they  did  always  render  an  account  of  some  things 
to  the  queen  herself,  of  some  things  to  the  body 
of  the  council,  and  of  some  others  to  the  secreta- 
ries of  state ;  who  made  use  of  them,  or  commu- 
nicated them,  as  there  was  cause. 

11.  In  those  days  there  was  a  constant  coarse 
held,  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  secretaries,  or  some 
principal  counsellors,  there  were  always  sent  forth 
into  several  parts  beyond  the  seas  some  young 
men,  of  whom  good  hopes  were  conceived  of  their 
towardliness,  to  be  trained  up,  and  made  fit  for 
such  public  employments,  and  to  learn  the  lan- 
guages. This  was  at  the  charge  of  the  queen, 
which  was  not  much ;  for  they  travelled  but  as 
private  gentlemen :  and  as  by  their  industry  their 
deserts  did  appear,  so  were  they  farther  employed 
or  rewarded.  This  course  I  shall  recommend 
unto  you,  to  breed  up  a  nursery  of  such  public 
plants. 

V.  For  peace  and  war,  and  those  things  which 
appertain  to  either ;  I  in  my  own  disposition  and 
profession  am  wholly  for  peace,  if  please  God  to 
bless  this  kingdom  therewith,  as  for  many  years 
past  he  hath  done :  and 

1.  I  presume  I  shall  not  need  to  persuade  you 
to  the  advancing  of  it ;  nor  shall  you  need  to  per- 
suade the  king  your  master  therein,  for  that  he 
hath  hitherto  been  another  Solomon  in  this  our 
Israel,  and  the  motto  which  he  hath  chosen, 
«« Beati  pacific!,'*  shows  his  own  judgment :  but 
he  must  use  the  means  to  presenre  it,  else  aoch  a 
jewel  may  be  loat. 

9.  God  is  the  God  of  peace;  it  is  one  of  his 
attributes,  therefore  by  him  alone  we  must  pray, 
and  hope  to  continue  it :  there  is  the  foundation. 

3.  And  the  king  moat  not  neglsct  the  Just  waja 
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for  it ;  Jottiee  is  the  best  protector  of  it  at  home, 
mod  providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of 
it  from  abroad. 

4.  Wars  are  either  foreign  or  ciTil.  For  the 
foreign  war  by  the  king  npon  some  neighbour  na- 
tion, I  hope  we  are  secure.  The  king,  in  his  pious 
mod  just  disposition,  is  not  inclinable  thereunto. 
His  empire  is  long  enough,  bounded  with  the 
ocean,  as  if  the  very  situation  thereof  had  taught 
the  king  and  people  to  set  up  their  rests,  and  say, 
^  Ne  plus  ultra.*' 

5.  And  for  a  war  of  invasion  from  abroad  ;  only 
we  must  not  be  over  secure;  that  is  the  way  to 
invite  it. 

6.  But  if  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an 
enemy,  if  the  ambition  or  malice  of  any  should 
incite  him,  we  may  be  very  confident  we  shall 
long  live  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  any  at- 
tempts upon  us. 

7.  To  make  the  preparations  hereunto  the  more 
assured  :  in  the  firat  place,  I  will  recommend  unto 
you  the  care  of  our  outworks,  the  navy  royal  and 
shipping  of  our  kingdom,  which  are  the  walls 
thereof;  and  every  great  ship  is  an  impregnable 
fort ;  and  our  many  safe  and  commodious  ports 
and  havens,  in  every  of  these  kingdoms,  are  as  the 
redoubts  to  secure  them. 

8.  For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  of  the 
world  doth  equal  England  for  the  oaken  timber 
wherewith  to  build  them ;  and  we  need  not  borrow 
of  any  other  iron  for  spikes  or  nails  to  fasten  them 
together ;  but  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
vidence used,  that  our  ship  timber  be  not  unne- 
cessarily wasted. 

9.  But  for  tackling,  as  sails  and  cordage,  we 
are  beholden  to  our  neighbours  for  them,  and 
do  buy  them  for  our  money ;  that  must  be  fore- 
seen, and  laid  up  in  a  store  against  a  time  of  need, 
mod  not  sought  for  when  we  are  to  use  them ;  but 
we  are  much  to  blame  that  we  make  them  not  at 
home.   Only  pitch  and  tar  we  have  not  of  our  own. 

10.  For  the  true  art  of  building  of  ships,  for 
burden  and  service  both,  no  nation  in  the  world 
exceeds  us.  Shipwrights  and  all  other  artisans 
belonging  to  that  trade  must  be  cherished  and  en- 
couraged. 

11.  Powder  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts  we  can 
have  at  home,  and  in  exchange  for  other  home 
commodities  we  may  be  plentifully  supplied  from 
oar  neighbours,  which  must  not  be  neglected. 

13.  With  mariners  and  seamen  this  kingdom  is 
plentifully  furnished.  The  constant  trade  of 
merchandising  will  furnish  us  at  a  need ;  and  na- 
vigable rivers  will  repair  the  store,  both  to  the 
navy  royal  and  to  the  merchants,  if  they  be  set  on 
woik,  and  well  paid  for  their  labour. 

13.  Sea  captains  and  commanders,  and  other 
•ffioers  must  be  encouraged,  and  rise  by  degrees, 
•s  their  fidelity  and  industry  deserve  it. 

[Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves 
tot  oonmand,  either  by  tea  or  land,  not  belaid  by. 


as  persons  unnecessary  for  the  time;  let  arms  ai.d 
ammunition  of  all  sorts  be  provided  and  stored  up, 
as  against  a  day  of  battle ;  let  the  ports  and  forts 
be  fitted  so,  as  if  by  the  next  wind  we  should 
hear  of  an  alarm.  Such  a  known  providence  is 
the  surest  protection.  But  of  all  wars,  let  both 
prince  and  people  pray  against  a  war  in  our  own 
bowels.  The  king  by  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
moderation,  must  foresee  and  stop  such  a  storm, 
and  if  it  fall,  must  allay  it ;  and  the  people,  by 
their  obedience,  roust  decline  it.  And  for  a  fo- 
reign war,  intended  by  an  invasion,  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  our  empire,  which  are  large  enough, 
and  are  naturally  bounded  with  the  ocean,  1  have 
no  opinion  either  of  the  justness  or  fitness  of  it ; 
and  it  were  a  very  hard  matter  to  attempt  it  with 
hope  of  success,  seeing  the  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom believe  it  is  not  legal  for  them  to  be  enforced 
to  go  beyond  the  seas,  without  their  own  consent, 
upon  hope  of  an  unwarranted  conquest ;  but  to  re- 
sist an  invading  enemy,  or  to  suppress  rebels,  the 
subjects  may  and  must  be  commanded  out  of  the 
counties  where  they  inhabit.  The  whole  kingdom 
is  but  one  entire  body ;  else  it  will  necessarily  be 
verified,  which  elsewhere  was  asserted,  ««Dum 
singuli  pugrnamus,  omnes  vincimor.**] 

14.  Our  strict  league  of  amity  and  alliance  with 
our  near  neighbours,  the  Hollanders,  is  a  mutual 
strength  to  both.  The  shipping  of  both  in  con- 
juncture, being  so  powerful,  by  God's  blessing, 
as  no  foreigners  will  venture  upon.  This  league 
and  friendship  must  inviolably  be  observed. 

15.  From  Scotland  we  have  had  in  former  times 
some  alarms  and  inroads  into  the  northern  parts 
of  this  kingdom ;  but  that  happy  union  of  both 
kingdoms  under  one  sovereign,  our  gracious  king, 
1  hope,  hath  taken  away  all  occasions  of  breach 
between  the  two  nations.  Let  not  the  cause  arise 
from  England,  and  1  hope  the  Scots  will  not  ad- 
venture it ;  or  if  they  do,  I  hope  they  will  find, 
that  although  to  our  king  they  were  his  first-born 
subjects,  yet  to  England  belongs  the  birthright ; 
but  this  should  not  be  any  cause  to  ofler  any 
injury  to  them,  nor  to  suffer  any  from  them. 

16.  There  remains  then  no  danger,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  but  a  civil  war,  from  which  God  of 
his  mercy  defend  us,  as  that  which  is  most  de- 
sperate of  all  others.  The  king's  wisdom  and 
justice  must  prevent  it,  if  it  may  be ;  or  if  it  should 
happen, «« quod  absit,"  he  must  quench  that  wild- 
fire with  all  the  diligence  that  possibly  can  be. 

17.  Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor 
can  be,  therefore  it  must  be  a  fire  within  the  bow- 
els, or  nothing ;  the  cures  whereof  are  these, «« re- 
medium  preveniens,"  which  is  the  best  physic, 
either  to  a  natural  body,  or  to  a  state,  by  just  and 
equal  government  to  take  away  the  occasion ;  and 
Mremedium  puniens,"  if  the  other  prevail  nou 
The  service  and  vigilancy  of  the  deputy  lieute- 
nants in  every  county,  and  of  the  high  sheriff,  will 
contribute  much  herein  to  our  security. 
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18.  But  if  that  should  not  prevail*  by  a  wise  and 
limous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humours  and  hu- 
morists must  be  discovered  and  purged,  or  cut  off; 
mercy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a  king,  is  true  cruelty. 

19.  Yot  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken 
off,  and  the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error, 
and  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 

20.  A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to 
have  a  convenient  stock  of  treasure ;  and  neither 
be  without  money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
nor  to  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  which 
may  fail  at  a  pinch. 

21.  He  must  also  have  a  magazine  of  all  sorts, 
which  must  be  had  from  foreigrn  parts,  or  provided 
at  home,  and  to  commit  them  to  several  places, 
under  the  custody  of  trusty  and  faithful  ministers 
and  officers,  if  it  be  possible. 

22.  He  must  make  choice  of  expert  and  able 
commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war, 
either  against  a  foreigrn  invasion,  or  a  home  rebel- 
lion ;  which  must  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which 
dare,  not  only  to  fig^t,  but  to  swear,  and  drink, 
and  curse,  neither  fit  to  govern  others,  nor  able  to 
govern  themselves. 

23.  Let  not  such  be  discouraged,  if  they  deserve 
well,  by  misinformation,  or  for  the  satisfying  the 
humours  or  ambition  of  others,  perhaps  out  of 
envy,  perhaps  out  of  treachery,  or  other  sinister 
ends.  A  steady  hand  in  governing  of  military 
affairs  is  more  requisite  than  in  times  of  peace, 
because  an  error  committed  in  war,  may,  perhaps, 
prove  irremediable. 

24.  If  God  shall  bless  these  endeavours,  and 
the  king  return  to  his  own  house  in  peace,  when 
a  civil  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  those  who  have 
been  found  faithful  in  the  land  must  be  regarded, 
yea,  and  rewarded  also ;  the  traitorous,  or  treache- 
rous, who  have  misled  others,  severely  punished; 
and  the  neutrals  and  false-hearted  friends  and 
followers,  who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken 
bow,  be  noted  «« carbone  nigro.**  And  so  I  shall 
leave  them,  and  this  part  of  the  work. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  part,  which  is  trade ; 
and  that  is  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  I 
begin  with  that  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth 
tlie  subjects  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a 
foundation  to  a  foreigrn  trade  by  traffic  with  others, 
which  enableth  them  to  live  plentifully  and  hap- 
pily. 

I.  For  the  home  trade,  I  first  commend  unto 
your  consideration  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
which  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  the 
'  natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation :  and  I  myself 
have  known,  more  than  once,  when,  in  times  of 
dearth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  it  drained 
much  coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with 
corn  from  foreign  parts. 

8.  Good  husbands  will  find  the  means,  by  good 
husbandry,  to  improve  their  lands,  by  lime,  chalk, 


marl,  or  sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had :  but  it 
will  not  be  amiss,  that  they  be  put  in  mind  there- 
of, and  encouraged  in  their  industries. 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  a  soil  and  air  fit  for 
them,  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable; 
cider  and  perry  are  notable  beverages  in  sea 
voyages. 

4.  Gardens  are  also  very  profitable,  if  planted 
with  artichokes,  roots,  and  such  other  things  as 
are  fit  for  food ;  whence  they  be  called  kitchen 
gardens,  and  that  very  properly. 

5.  The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  woad 
and  rape  seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the 
planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom,  which  for  divers  years 
was  furnished  with  them  from  beyond  the  seas. 

6.  The  planting  and  preserving  of  woods,  espe- 
cially of  timber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  com- 
mendable, therewith  to  furnish  posterity,  both  for 
building  and  shipping. 

7.  The  kingdom  would  be  much  improved  by 
draining  of  drowned  lands,  and  gaining  that  in 
from  the  overflowing  of  salt  waters  and  the  sea, 
and  from  fresh  waters  also. 

8.  And  many  of  those  grounds  would  be  ex- 
ceeding fit  for  dairies,  which,  being  well  honse- 
wived,  are  exceeding  commodious. 

9.  Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forests 
and  chases,  more  remote  from  the  king's  access, 
and  from  other  commonable  places,  so  as  always 
there  be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  common- 
ers have  no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  rivers  would  be 
very  profitable ;  they  would  be  as  so  many  in- 
draughts of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
with  ease  from  place  to  place. 

11.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be 
an  unknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  many 
places  therein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign 
parts. 

12.  But  add  thereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted 
into  linen-cloth  or  cordage,  the  commodity  thereof 
will  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  of  the 
kingdom,  if  they  be  converted  into  manufactures. 

14.  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  costly  laces ;  and,  if  they  be  brought 
from  Italy,  or  France,  or  Flanders,  they  are  in 
great  esteem ;  whereas,  if  the  like  laces  were 
made  by  the  English,  so  much  thread  as  would 
make  a  yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manu- 
facture, would  be  five  times,  or,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  of  much  profit, 
especially  the  breed  of  horees,  in  many  places, 
not  only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  saddle;  the 
English  horee,  for  strength,  and  courage,  and 
swiftness  together,  not  being  inferior  to  the  hoisee 
of  any  other  kingdom. 

1 6.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  tin,  especially,  are  of  great  Taluet 
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mad  set  manj  able-bodied  sobjecte  on  work;  it 
were  great  pitj  they  should  not  be  indostriously 
followed. 

17.  But  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  like  to 
that  of  fishing,  upon  the  coasts  of  these  kingdoms, 
■ad  the  seas  belonging  to  them :  our  neighbours, 
within  half  a  day*s  sail  of  us,  with  a  good  wind, 
can  show  us  the  use  and  value  thereof;  and, 
doabtless,  there  is  sea-room  enough  for  both 
nations,  without  offending  one  another;  and  it 
would  exceedingly  support  the  navy. 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  years, 
by  the  trade  of  merchandise  which  the  English 
diive  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  if  it  be  wisely  ma- 
naged, it  must  of  necessity  very  much  increase 
the  wealth  thereof:  care  being  taken,  that  the  ex- 
portation exceed  in  value  the  importation;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity  be 
returned  in  coin  or  bullion. 

19.  This  would  easily  be  effected,  if  tlie  mer- 
chants were  pereuaded,or  compelled  to  make  their 
returns  in  solid  commodities,  and  not  too  much 
thereof  in  vanity,  tending  to  excess. 

80.  But  especially  care  must  be  taken,  that 
monopolies,  which  are  the  cankere  of  aU  trading, 
be  not  admitted  under  specious  coloura  of  public 
good. 

81.  To  put  all  these  into  a  regulation,  if  a  con- 
stant commission  to  men  of  honesty  and  under- 
standing were  granted,  and  well  pureued,  to  give 
Older  for  the  managing  of  these  things,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that 
this  commission  were  subordinate  to  the  council 
board ;  it  is  conceived  it  would  produce  notable 
effecto. 

VII.  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and 
foreign  plantations,  which  are  very  necessary,  as 
ovtlets,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profit- 
able also  if  they  be  managed  in  a  discreet  way. 

1.  Pint,  in  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  re- 
quireth  many  circumstances;  as,  the  situation, 
sear  the  sea,  for  the  commodiousness  of  an  inter- 
eourse  with  England  ;  the  temper  of  the  air  and 
climate,  as  may  best  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the 
English,  rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat;  that 
it  be  stored  with  woods,  mines,  and  fruits,  which 
are  naturally  in  the  place ;  that  the  soil  be  such 
as  will  probably  be  fruitful  for  com,  and  other 
eonvenienees,  and  for  breeding  of  cattle ;  that  it 
hath  rivers,  both  for  passage  between  place  and 
place,  and  for  fishing  also,  if  it  may  be ;  that  the 
natives  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there  may  be 
elbow-room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  adven- 
tives  also :  all  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
West  Indies. 

8.  It  should  be  also  such  as  is  not  already 
planted  by  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince 
or  state,  nor  over-nearly  neighbouring  to  their 
plantation.  And  it  would  be  more  convenient,  to 
ba  chosen  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  or  mer- 
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chants  which  move  firat  in  the  work,  than  to  be 
designed  unto  them  from  the  king;  for  it  must 
proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people,  else  it 
sounds  like  an  exile;  so  the  colonies  must  be 
raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not  by  hi9 
command. 

3.  After  the  place  is  made  choice  of,  the  first 
step  must  be,  to  make  choice  of  a  fit  governor; 
who,  although  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he  must 
have  the  power  of  viceroy ;  and  if  the  person  who 
principally  moved  in  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that 
trust,  yet  he  must  not  be  excluded  from  command ; 
but  then  his  defect  in  the  governing  part  must  be 
supplied  by  such  assistants  as  shall  be  joined 
with  him,  or  as  he  shall  very  well  approve  of. 

4.  As  at  their  setting  out  they  muut  have  their 
commission  or  letters  patents  fxom  the  king,  that 
so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upon 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  under  his  protection ; 
so  they  must  receive  some  general  instractions, 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  when  they  come 
there,  which  must  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  But  the  general  law,  by  which  they  must  be 
guided  and  governed,  must  be  the  common  law  of 
England ;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit  that  some 
man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  a  purpose,  be  persuaded,  if  not 
Uiereunto  inclined  of  himself,  which  were  the  best, 
to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongst  them,  at  first; 
and  when  the  plantation  were  more  settled,  then 
to  have  courts  of  justice  there  as  in  England. 

6.  At  the  first  planting,  or  as  soon  after  as  they 
can,  they  must  make  themselves  defensible  both 
against  the  natives  and  against  strangers;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  must  have  the  assistance  of 
some  able  military  man,  and  convenient  arms  and 
ammunition  for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  those 
parts,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  it  agree  with  that 
which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  make  a 
schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ's  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit  that, 
by  the  king's  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, within  all  his  dominions,  they  be  subordi- 
nate under  some  bishop  and  bishopric  of  this 
realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  against  a  common 
enemy,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  that  foreign  plan- 
tations should  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together;  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one 
from  the  other,  they  will  be  disunited,  and  so  the 
weaker. 

9.  They  must  provide  themselves  of  hoases, 
such  as  for  the  present  they  can,  and,  at  more 
leisure,  such  as  may  be  better;  and  they  first  must 
plant  for  com  and  cattle,  &c.,  for  food  and  neces- 
sary sustenance;  and  after,  they  may  enlarge 
themselves  for  those  things  which  may  be  foi 
profit  and  pleasure,  and  to  traffic  withal  also. 

10.  Woods  for  shipping,  in  the  firet  place,  may 
doubtless  be  there  had,  sbmI  minerals  there  found, 
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perhaps,  of  the  richest ;  howsoeTer,  the  mines  out 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  seas  and  waters 
adjoining,  may  be  found  in  abundance. 

11.  In  a  short  time  they  may  build  resselsand 
ships  also,  for  traffic  with  the  parts  near  adjoin- 
ing, and  With  England  also,  from  whence  they 
may  be  furnished  with  such  things  as  they  may 
want,  and,  in  exchange  or  barter,  send  from  thence 
other  things,  with  which  quickly,  either  by  nature 
or  art,  they  may  abound. 

12.  But  these  things  would  by  all  means  be 
prevented ;  that  no  known  bankrupt,  for  shelter ; 
nor  known  murderer  or  other  wicked  person,  to 
avoid  the  law ;  nor  known  heretic  or  schismatic, 
be  suffered  to  go  into  those  countries ;  or,  if  they 
do  creep  in  there,  not  to  be  harboured  or  continued : 
else,  the  place  would  receive  them  naught,  and 
return  them  into  England,  upon  all  occasions, 
worse. 

13.  That  no  merchant,  under  colour  of  driving 
a  trade  thither  or  from  thence,  be  suffered  to  work 
upon  their  necessities. 

14.  And  that  to  regulate  all  these  inconve- 
niences, which  will  insensibly  grow  upon  them, 
that  the  king  be  pleased  to  erect  a  subordinate 
council  in  England,  whose  care  and  charge  shall 
DO,  to  advise,  and  put  in  execution,  all  things 
which  shall  be  found  fit  for  the  good  of  those  new 
plantations ;  who,  upon  all  occasions,  shall  give 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  king,  or  to 
the  council-board,  and  from  them  receive  such 
directions  as  may  best  agree  with  the  government 
of  that  place. 

15.  That  the  king*s  reasonable  profit  be  not 
neglected,  partly  upon  reservation  of  moderate 
rents  and  services;  and  partly  upon  customs; 
and  partly  upon  importation  and  exportation  of 
merchandise ;  which  for  a  convenient  time  after 
the  plantation  begin,  would  be  very  easy,  to  en- 
courage the  work :  but,  after  it  is  well  settled, 
may  be  raised  to  a  considerable  proportion,  wor- 
thy the  acceptation. 

[Yet  these  cautions  are  to  be  observed  in  these 
undertakings. 

1 .  That  no  man  be  compelled  to  such  an  em- 
ployment ;  for  that  were  a  banishment,  and  not  a 
service  fit  for  a  free  man. 

2.  That  if  any  transplant  themselves  into  plan- 
tations abroad,  who  are  known  schismatics,  out- 
laws, or  criminal  persons,  that  they  be  sent  for 
back  upon  the  first  notice;  such  persons  are  not 
fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony. 

3.  To  make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives  under 
pretenee  of  planting  religion :  God  surely  will  no 
way  be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices. 

4.  That  the  people  sent  thither  be  governed 
aooording  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  whereof  they 
are,  and  still  must  be  subjects. 

5.  To  establish  there  the  same  purity  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  same  discipline  for  church  govem- 
jiMnt,  without  any  mixture  of  popery  or  anabap- 


tism,  lest  they  should  be  drawn  into  ftctioDi  and 
schisms,  and  that  place  reoehre  them  thore  bad, 
and  send  them  back  worse. 

6.  To  employ  them  in  profitable  trades  and 
manufactures,  such  as  the  eKme  will  beat  fit,  and 
such  as  may  be  useful  to  this  kingdom,  and  return 
to  them  an  exchange  of  things  necessary. 

7.  That  they  be  furnished  and  instructed  for 
the  military  part,  as  they  may  defend  themselves; 
lest,  on  a  sudden,  they  be  exposed  aa  a  prey  to 
some  other  nation,  when  they  have  fitted  the  colo- 
ny for  them. 

8.  To  order  a  trade  thither,  and  thenoe,  in  such 
a  manner  as  some  few  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
under  colour  of  furnishing  the  colony  with  ne- 
cessaries, may  not  grind  them,  so  aa  aball  always 
keep  them  in  poverty. 

9.  To  place  over  them  such  governors  aa  may 
be  qualified  in  such  manner  aa  may  gorem  the 
place,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom. 

10.  That  care  be  taken,  that  when  the  industry 
of  one  man  hath  settled  the  work,  a  new  man,  by 
insinuation  or  misinformation,  may  not  supplant 
him  without  just  cause,  which  is  the  discourage- 
ment of  all  faithful  endeavours. 

11.  That  the  king  will  appoint  commissioners 
in  the  nature  of  a  council,  who  may  superintend 
the  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate  what  con- 
cerns the  colonies,  and  give  an  account  thereof  to 
the  king,  or  to  his  council  of  stats. 

Again,  For  matter  of  trade,  I  confess  it  is  out 
of  my  profession ;  yet  in  that  I  shall  make  a  con- 
jecture also,  and  propound  some  things  to  you, 
whereby,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  you  may 
advance  the  good  of  your  country  and  profit  of 
your  master. 

1.  Let  the  foundation  of  a  profitaole  trade  be 
thus  laid,  that  the  exportation  of  home  commodi- 
ties be  more  in  value  than  the  importation  of  f<^ 
reign ;  so  we  shall  be  sure  that  the  stocks  of  ths 
kingdom  shall  yeariy  increase,  for  then  the  balance 
of  trade  must  bo  returned  in  money  or  hullion. 

2.  In  the  importation  of  foreign  commoditiea, 
let  not  the  merchant  return  toys  and  vanitiea,  ai 
sometimes  it  was  elsewhere  apes  and  peacocka, 
but  solid  merchandise,  first  for  neoeaaity,  next  for 
pleasure,  but  not  for  luxury. 

3.  Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  restrained, 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  other  nations  have 
induced ;  and  we  strive  apace  to  exceed  our  pat* 
tern ;  let  vanity  in  apparel,  and,  which  is  mors 
vain,  that  of  the  fashion,  be  avoided.  I  bava 
heard,  that  in  Spain,  a  grave  nation,  whom  in  this 

:  I  wish  we  might  imitate,  they  do  allow  the  ptey* 

I  ers  and  courtesans  the  vanity  of  rich  and  eoatly 

^  clothes ;  but  to  sober  men  and  matrons  they  petaiit 

it  not  upon  pain  of  infamy ;  a  aeversr  punishment 

upon  ingenuous  naturea  than  a  pecuniary  mulet. 

4.  The  exeess  of  diet  in  eostly  meata  and  drinks 
fetched  from  beyond  the  seas  would  be  avoided ; 
wise  men  will  do  it  without  a  law,  I  would  tham 
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migfat  be  a  law  to  lestrain  fools.  The  excess  of 
wine  costs  the  kingdom  much,  and  letarns  nothing 
but  snrfeits  and  diseases;  were  we  as  wise  as 
easily  we  migfat  be,  within  a  year  or  two  at  the 
moat,  if  we  would  needs  be  drank  with  wines,  we 
night  be  drunk  with  half  the  cost. 

6.  If  we  must  be  Tain  and  superfluous  in  laces 
sad  embroideries,  which  are  more  costly  than 
either  wsrm  or  comely,  let  the  curiosity  be  the 
manufacture  of  the  natives :  then  it  should  not  be 
verified  of  us,  «*materiam  superabat  opus/* 

6.  But  instead  of  crying  up  all  things,  which 
are  either  brought  from  beyond  sea,  or  wrought 
here  by  the  hands  of  strangers,  let  us  advance  the 
native  commodities  of  our  own  kingdom,  and  em- 
ploy our  countrymen  before  strangers :  let  us  turn 
the  wools  of  the  land  into  clothes  and  stuffs  of 
oar  own  growth,  and  the  hemp  and  flax  growing 
here  into  linen  cloth  and  cordage ;  it  would  set 
many  thousand  hands  on  work,  and  thereby  one 
•hilling  worth  of  the  materials  would  by  industry 
be  multiplied  to  five,  ten,  and  many  times  to  twen- 
ty times  more  in  the  value  being  wrought. 

7.  And  of  all  sorts  of  thrift  for  the  public  good, 
I  would  above  all  others  commend  to  your  care 
tiie  encouragement  to  be  given  to  husbandry,  and 
the  improving  of  lands  for  tillage ;  there  is  no 
■aeh  usury  as  this.  The  king  cannot  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  these  islands,  which  make  up  his 
empire,  the  ocean  being  the  unremoveable  wall 
which  encloseth  them ;  but  he  may  enlarge  and 
multiply  the  revenue  thereof  by  this  honest  and 
harmless  way  of  good  husbandry. 

6.  A  very  great  help  unto  trade  are  navigable 
rivers;  they  are  so  many  indraughts  to  attain 
wealth ;  wherefore  by  art  and  industry  let  them 
be  made ;  but  let  them  not  be  turned  to  private 
profit. 

9.  In  the  last  place,  I  beseech  you,  take  into 
your  serious  consideration  that  Indian  wealth, 
which  this  island  and  the  seas  thereof  excel  in, 
the  hidden  and  rich  treasure  of  fishing.  Do  we 
want  an  example  to  follow  1  I  may  truly  say  to 
the  English,  ^  Go  to  the  pismire,  thou  sluggard.*' 
I  need  not  expound  the  text :  half  a  day's  sail 
with  a  good  wind,  will  show  the  mineral  and  the 
miners. 

10.  To  regulate  all  these  it  will  be  worthy  the 
cue  of  a  subordinate  council,  to  whom  the  order- 
ing of  these  things  may  be  committed,  and  they 
give  an  account  thereof  to  the  state.] 

Vin.  I  oome  to  the  last  of  those  things  which 
1  propounded,  which  is,  the  court  and  curiality. 

The  other  did  properly  eoikcem  the  king,  in  his 
royal  capacity,  as  •«  pater  patri«  ;**  this  more  pro- 
perly as  M  pater  familias  :**  and  herein, 

I.  I  shall,  in  a  word,  and  but  in  a  word  only, 
put  you  in  mind,  that  the  king  in  his  own  person, 
both  in  respect  of  his  household  or  court,  and  in 
respect  of  his  whole  kingdom,  for  a  little  kingdom 


I  is  but  as  a  great  household,  and  a  great  household 
as  a  little  kingdom,  must  be  exemplary, «« Regis 

'  ad  exemplum,  ^.**  But  for  this,  God  be  praised, 
our  charge  is  easy ;  for  our  gracious  master,  for 
his  learning  and  piety,  justice  and  bounty,  may 
be,  and  is,  not  only  a  precedent  to  hiA  own  sub- 
jects, but  to  foreigrn  princes  also ;  yet  he  is  still 

'■  but  a  man,  and  seasonable  «*  mementos**  may  be 
useful ;  and,  being  discreetly  used,  cannot  but 
take  well  with  him. 

2.  But  your  greatest  care  must  be,  that  the 
great  men  of  his  court,  for  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  be  plain  with  you,  ibr  so  is  your  injunc- 
tion laid  upon  me,  yourself  in  the  first  place,  who 
are  first  in  the  eye  of  all  men,  give  no  just  cause 

I  of  scandal ;  either  by  light,  or  vain,  or  by  oppres- 
sive carriage. 

3.  The  great  officers  of  the  king*s  household 
had  need  be  both  discreet  and  provident  persons, 
both  for  his  honour  and  for  his  thrift;  they  must 
look  both  ways,  else  they  are  but  half-sighted : 
yet,  in  the  choice  of  them,  there  is  more  latitude 
left  to  affection,  than  in  the  choice  of  counsellors, 
and  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  before  touched, 
which  must  always  be  made  choice  of  merely 
out  of  judgment;  for  in  them  the  public  hath  a 
great  interest. 

[And  yet  in  these,  the  choice  had  need  be  of 
honest  and  faithful  servants,  as  well  as  of  comely 
outsides,  who  can  bow  the  knee,  and  kiss  the 
hand,  and  perform  other  services,  of  small  im 
portance  compared  with  this  of  public  employ 
ment.  King  David,  Psalm  ci.  6,  7,  propounded 
a  rule  to  himself  for  the  choice  of  his  courtiers. 
He  was  a  wise  and  a  good  king;  and  a  wise  and 
a  good  king  shall  do  well  to  follow  such  a  good 
example;  and  if  he  .find  any  to  he  faulty,  which 
perhaps  cannot  suddenly  be  discovered,  let  him 
take  on  him  this  resolution  as  King  David  did, 
*«  There  shall  no  deceitful  person  dwell  in  my 
house.**  But  for  such  as  shall  bear  office  in  the 
king*s  house,  and  manage  the  expenses  thereof, 
it  is  much  more  requisite  to  make  a  good  choice 
of  such  servants,  both  for  his  thrift  and  for  his 
honour.] 

4.  For  the  other  ministerial  officers  in  court, 
as,  for  distinction  sake,  they  may  be  termed,  there 
must  also  be  an  eye  unto  them  and  upon  them. 
They  have  usually  risen  in  the  household  by 
degrees,  and  it  is  a  noble  way,  to  encourage  faith- 
ful service :  but  the  king  must  not  bind  himseif 
to  a  necessity  herein,  for  then  it  will  be  held  ^«  ex 
debito  :*'  neither  must  he  alter  it,  without  an  ap- 
parent cause  for  it :  but  to  displace  any  who  aro 
in,  upon  displeasure,  which  for  the  most  part 
happeneth  upon  the  information  of  some  great 
man,  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided,  unless  there 
be  a  manifest  cause  for  it. 

5.  In  these  things  you  may  sometimes  inter* 
pose,  to  do  just  and  good  offices;  but  for  the 
general,  I  should  rather  advise«  meddle  little^  but 
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leave  the  orderini^  of  those  household  affairs  to 
the  whitestaffs,  which  are  those  honourable  per- 
sons, to  whom  it  properly  belongeth  to  be 
answerable  to  the  king  for  it;  and  to  those  other 
officers  of  the  green-^loth,  who  are  subordinate  to 
them,  as  ft  kind  of  council,  and  a  court  of  justice 
also. 

6.  Yet,  for  the  grreen-cloth  law,  take  it  in  the 
largest  sense,  I  have  no  opinion  of  it,  farther  than 
it  is  regulated  by  the  just  rules  of  the  common 
laws  of  England. 

7.  Towards  the  support  of  his  majesty's  own 
table,  and  of  the  princess,  and  of  his  necessary 
officers,  his  majesty  hath  a  good  help  by  purvey- 
ance, which  justly  is  due  unto  him;  and,  if  justly 
used,  is  no  great  burden  to  the  subject ;  but  by 
the  purveyors  and  other  under  officers  is  many 
times  abused.  In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I 
think,  it  is  already  reduced  to  a  certainty  in 
money ;  and  if  it  be  indifferently  and  discreetly 
managed,  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  settle  it 
so  throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  yet  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time :  for  that  will  be  the 
best  and  safest,  both  for  the  king  and  people. 

8.  The  king  must  be  put  in  mind  to  preserve 
the  revenues  of  his  crown,  both  certain  and 
casual,  without  diminution,  and  to  lay  up  treasure 
in  store  against  a  time  of  extremity;  empty 
coffers  give  an  ill  sound,  and  make  ihe  people 
many  times  forget  their  duty,  thinking  that  the 
king  must  be  beholden  to  them  for  his  supplies. 

9.  I  shall  by  no  means  think  it  fit,  that  he  re- 
ward any  of  his  servants  with  the  benefit  of  for- 
feitures, either  by  fines  in  the  court  of  Star 
Chamber,  or  high  commission  courts,  or  other 
courts  of  justice,  or  that  they  should  be  farmed 
out,  or  bestowed  upon  any,  so  much  as  by  promise, 
before  judgment  given;  it  would  neither  be  pro- 
fitable nor  honourable. 

10.  Besides  matters  of  serious  consideration, 
in  the  courts  of  princes,  there  must  be  times  for 
pastimes  and  disports:  when  there  is  a  queen 
and  ladies  of  honour  attending  her,  there  must 
sometimes  be  masques,  and  revels,  and  interludes; 
and  when  there  is  no  queen,  or  princess,  as  now ; 
yet  at  festivals,  and  for  entertainment  of  strangers, 
or  upon  such  occasions,  they  may  be  fit  also :  yet 
care  would  be  taken,  that  in  such  cases  they  be 
set  off  more  with  wit  and  activity  than  with  cost- 
ly and  wasteful  expenses. 

11.  But  for  the  king  and  prince,  and  the  lords 
and  chivalry  of  the  court,  I  rather  commend,  in 
their  turns  and  seasons,  the  riding  of  the  great 
horse,  the  tilts,  the  barriers,  tennis,  and  hunting, 
which  are  more  for  the  health  and  strength  of 
those  who  exercise  them,  than  in  an  effeminate 
way  to  please  themselves  and  others. 


And  now  the  prince  groweth  np  fast  to  be  t 
man,  and  is  of  a  sweet  and  excellent  disposition; 
it  would  be  an  irreparable  stain  and  dishonour 
upon  you,  having  that  access  unto  him,  if  yoa 
should  mislead  him,  or  suffer  him  to  be  misled  by 
any  loose  or  flattering  parasites ;  the  whole  king^ 
dom  hath  a  deep  interest  in  his  virtuous  educa- 
tion; and  if  you,  keeping  that  distance  which  is 
fit,  do  humbly  interpose  yourself,  in  such  a  case 
he  will  one  day  give  you  thanks  for  it. 

13.  Yet  dice  and  cards  may  sometimes  be  used 
for  recreation,  when  field-sports  cannot  be  had; 
but  not  to  use  it  as  a  mean  to  spend  the  time, 
much  less  to  misspend  the  thrift  of  the  game- 
sters. 

Sir,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer ;  I  have  run 
over  these  things  as  I  first  propounded  them; 
please  you  to  make  use  of  them,  or  any  of  them, 
as  you  shall  see  occasion ;  or  to  lay  them  by,  as 
you  shall  think  best,  and  to  add  to  them,  as  yoa 
daily  may,  out  of  your  experience. 

I  must  be  bold,  again,  to  put  yon  in  mind  of 
your  present  condition ;  you  are  in  the  quality  of 
a  sentinel ;  if  you  sleep,  or  neglect  your  charge, 
you  are  an  undone  man,  and  you  may  fall  mock 
faster  than  you  have  risen. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  mind  you  of, 
which  nearly  concerns  yourself ;  you  serve  a  great 
and  gracious  master,  and  there  is  a  most  hopeful 
young  prince,  whom  you  must  not  desert;  it  be- 
hooves you  to  carry  yourself  wisely  and  evenly 
between  them  both  :  adore  not  so  the  rising  son, 
that  you  forget  the  father,  who  raised  you  to  this 
height;  nor  be  you  so  obsequious  to  the  father, 
that  you  give  just  cause  to  the  son  to  suspect  thai 
you  neglect  him ;  but  carry  yourself  with  thai 
judgment,  as,  if  it  be  possible,  may  please  and 
content  them  both ;  which,  truly,  I  believe,  will 
be  no  hard  matter  for  you  to  do :  so  may  you  live 
long  beloved  of  both. 

[If  you  find  in  these  or  any  other  your  obser- 
vations, which  doubtless  are  much  better  than 
these  loose  collections,  any  thing  which  yon 
would  have  either  the  father  or  the  son  to  take  to 
heart,  an  admonition  from  a  dead  author,  or  a 
caveat  from  an  impartial  pen,  whoee  aim  neither 
was  nor  can  be  taken  to  be  at  any  particular  by 
design,  will  prevail  more  and  take  better  impiee- 
sion  than  a  downright  advice;  which  perhaps 
may  be  mistaken  as  if  it  were  spoken  magisls- 
rially. 

Thus  may  you  live  long  a  happy  instrument 
for  your  king  and  country;  you  shall  not  be  a 
meteor  or  a  blazing  star,  but  <*  Stella  fixa  :**  happy 
here  and  more  happy  hereafVer, «« Deut  mana  sua 
te  ducat:**]  which  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

Your  most  obliged  and  devoted  servant. 
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Mt  Lord«« 

I  broogfat  before  yon  the  first  sitting  of  this  term 
the  cause  of  duels ;  but  now  this  last  sitting  I 
•hall  bring  before  you  a  eaase  concerning  the 
greatest  dael  which  is  in  the  Christian  world, 
the  dael  and  conflict  between  the  lawful  authority 
of  soTeieign  kings,  which  is  God^s  ordinance  for 
the  comfort  of  human  society,  and  the  swelling 
pride  and  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Rome  «Mn 
temporalibus,"  tending  altogether  to  anarchy  and 
confuaion.  Wherein  if  this  pretence  in  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  by  cartels  to  make  sovereign  princes  as 
the  banditti,  and  to  proscribe  their  lives,  and  to 
expose  their  kingdoms  to  prey ;  if  these  pretences, 
I  aay,  and  all  persons  that  submit  themselves 
to  that  part  of  the  Pope's  power  in  the  least  de- 
gree, be  not  by  all  possible  severity  repressed 
and  punished,  the  state  of  Christian  kings  will 
be  no  other  than  the  ancient  torment  described  by 
the  poets  in  the  hell  of  the  heathen ;  a  man  sit- 
ting richly  robed,  solemnly  attended,  delicious 
fare,  &c.,  with  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head, 
hanging  by  a  small  thread,  ready  every  moment 
to  be  cut  down  by  an  accursing  and  accursed 
hand.  Surely  I  had  thought  they  had  been  the 
prerogatives  of  God  alone,  and  of  his  secret 
Judgments:  ^^Solvam  cingula  regum,"  I  will 
looaen  the  girdles  of  kings ;  or  again, «« He  ponr- 
•Ih  contempt  upon  princes  ;*'  or,  «« I  will  give  a 
king  in  my  wrath,  and  take  him  away  again  in 
my  displeasure  ;*'  and  the  like :  but  if  these  be 
tlie  claims  of  a  mortal  man,  certainly  they  are  but 
the  mysteries  of  that  person  which  •«  exalts  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  supra  omne 
qood  dicitur  Dens."  Note  it  well,  not  above 
God,  though  that  in  a  sense  be  true,  but  above 
all  that  is  called  God ;  that  is,  lawfiil  kings  and 
magistiatet. 


But,  my  lords,  in  this  duel  I  find  this  Talbot, 
that  is  now  before  you,  but  a  coward ;  for  he  hath 
given  ground,  he  hath  gone  backward  and  for- 
ward; but  in  such  a  fashion,  and  with  such 
interchange  of  repenting  and  relapsing,  as  I  can- 
not tell  whether  it  doth  extenuate  or  aggravate 
his  offence.  If  he  shall  more  publicly  in  the  face 
of  the  court  fiedl  and  settle  upon  a  right  mind,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  it;  and  he  that  would  be  against 
the  king*s  mercy,  I  would  he  might  need  the 
king's  mercy :  but,  nevertheless,  the  court  will 
proceed  by  rules  of  justice. 

The  offence,  therefore,  wherewith  I  charge  this 
Talbot,  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  this  in  brief  and  in 
effect :  That  he  hath  maintained,  and  maintaineth 
under  his  hand,  a  power  in  the  pope  for  deposing 
and  murdering  of  kings.  In  what  sort  he  doth 
this,  when  I  come  to  the  proper  and  particular 
charge,  I  will  deliver  it  in  his  own  words,  without 
pressing  or  straining. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  of 
this  man,  I  cannot  proceed  so  coldly ;  but  I  must 
express  unto  your  lordships  the  extreme  and  im- 
minent danger  wherein  our  dear  and  dread  sov» 
reign  is,  and  in  him  we  all ;  nay,  all  princes  of 
both  religions,  for  it  is  a  common  cause,  do  stand 
at  this  day,  by  the  spreading  and  enforcing  of  this 
furious  and  pernicious  opinion  of  the  pope's  tem- 
poral power ;  which,  though  the  modest  sort  would 
blanch  with  the  distinction  of  «Mn  ordine  ad  spi- 
ritualia,"  yet  that  is  but  an  elusion ;  for  he  that 
maketh  the  distinction,  will  alAo  make  the  case. 
This  peril,  though  it  be  in  itself  notorious,  yet, 
because  there  is  a  kind  of  dulness,  and  almost  a 
lethargy  in  this  age,  give  me  leave  to  set  before 
you  two  glasses,  such  as  certainly  the  like  never 
met  in  one  age;  the  glass  of  France,  and  the 
glass  of  England.  In  that  of  France  the  trage* 
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diefl  acted  and  executed  in  two  immediate  kingrg ; 
in  the  glass  of  England,  the  same,  or  more  horri- 
ble, attempted  likewise  in  a  queen  and  king  im- 
mediate, but  ending  in  a  happy  deliverance.  In 
France,  Henry  III.,  in  the  face  of  his  army,  before 
the  walls  of  Paris,  stabbed  by  a  wretched  Jaco- 
bine  friar.  Henry  IV.,  a  prince  that  the  French 
do  surname  the  Great,  one  that  had  been  a  saviour 
and  redeemer  of  his  country  from  infinite  calami- 
ties, and  a  restorer  of  that  monarchy  to  the  ancient 
state  and  splendour,  and  prince  almost  heroinal, 
except  it  be  in  the  point  of  revolt  from  religion, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  as  it  were  to  mount  on 
horseback  for  the  commanding  of  the  greatest 
orces  that  of  longtime  had  been  levied  in  France, 
this  king  likewise  stilettoed  by  a  rascal  votary, 
which  had  been  enchanted  and  conjured  for  the 
purpose. 

In  England,  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  me- 
mory, a  queen  comparable  and  to  be  ranked  with 
the  greatest  kings,  oftentimes  attempted  by  like 
votaries,  Sommervile,  Parry,  Savage,  and  others, 
but  still  protected  by  the  watchman  that  slum- 
bereth  not.  Again,  our  excellent  sovereign.  King 
James,  the  sweetness  and  clemency  of  whose 
nature  were  enough  to  quench  and  mortify  all  ma- 
lignity, and  a  king  shielded  and  supported  by  pos- 
terity ;  yet  this  king  in  the  chair  of  Majesty,  his 
vine  and  olive  branches  about  him,  attended  by 
his  nobles  and  third  estate  in  parliament ;  ready, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
particular  doomsday,  to  have  been  brought  to 
ashes,  dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  I  noted  the 
last  day,  my  lord  chief  justice,  when  he  spake  of 
this  powder  treason,  he  laboured  for  words,  though 
they  came  from  hira  with  great  efficacy,  yet  he 
truly  confessed,  and  so  must  all  men,  that  that 
treason  is  above  the  charge  and  report  of  any 
words  whatsoever. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  cannot  let  pass,  but  in 
these  glasses  which  I  spake  of,  besides  the 
facts  themselves  and  danger,  to  show  you  two 
things;  the  one,  the  ways  of  God  Almighty, 
which  turneth  the  sword  of  Rome  upon  the 
kings  that  are  the  vassals  of  Rome,  and  over 
them  gives  it  power ;  but  protecteth  those  kings 
which  have  not  accepted  the  yoke  of  his  tyran- 
ny, from  the  effects  of  his  malice;  the  other, 
that,  as  I  snid  at  first,  this  is  a  common  cause 
of  princes:  it  involveth  kings  of  both  religions ; 
and  therefore  his  majesty  did  most  worthily 
and  prudently  ring  out  the  alarm-bell,  to  awake 
all  other  princes  to  think  of  it  seriously,  and 
in  time.  But  this  is  a  miserable  case  the 
while,  that  these  Roman  soldiers  do  either  thrust 
the  spear  into  the*  sides  of  God*8  anointed,  or  at 
I*ast  they  crown  them  with  thorns;  that  is, 
piercing  and  pricking  cares  and  fears,  that  they 
can  never  be  quiet,  or  secure  of  their  lives  or 
states.  And  as  this  peril  is  common  to  princes 
(vf  both  religions,  so  princes  of  both  religions  have 


been  likewise  equally  sensible  of  erery  injury 
that  touched  their  temporals. 

Thuanus  reports  in  his  story,  thi.t  when  tiie 
realm  of  France  was  interdicted  by  the  Ttoleot 
proceedings  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  the  king* 
otherwise  noted  for  a  moderate  prince,  caused 
coins  of  gold  to  be  stamped  with  his  own  image, 
and  this  superscription,  ••  Perdaro  nomen  Baby- 
lonia e  terra.^  Of  which  Thuanus  saith,  himself 
had  seen  divers  pieces  thereof.  So  as  this  Cath<H 
lie  king  was  so  much  ineeDted  at  that  time,  in 
respect  of  the  pope^s  usurpation,  as  he  did  apply 
Babylon  to  Rome.  Charles  the  Fiflh,  emperor, 
who  was  accounted  one  of  the  pope^s  best  sons, 
yet  proceeded  in  matter  tempoT^l  towards  Pope 
Clement  with  strange  rigour:  never  regarding 
the  pontificality,  but  kept  him  prisoner  thirteen 
months  in  a  pestilent  prison;  and  was  hardly 
dissuaded  by  his  council  from  having  sent  him 
captive  into  Spain;  and  made  sport  with  the 
threats  of  Frosberg  the  German,  who  wore  a  silk 
rope  under  his  cassock,  which  he  would  show  in 
all  companies;  telling  them  that  he  carried  it  to 
strangle  the  pope  with  his  own  hands.  As  for 
Philip  the  Fair,  it  is  the  ordinary  example,  how 
he  brought  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  to  an  igx^ 
minious  end,  dying  mad  and  enraged ;  and  how 
he  styled  his  rescript  to  the  pope*s  bull,  whereby 
he  challenged  his  temporals,  m  Sciat  fatnitas  ve*- 
tra,**  not  your  beatitude,  bnt  yoar  stoltitode ;  a 
style  worthy  to  be  continued  in  the  like  eases;  for 
certainly  that  claim  is  mere  folly  and  fnry.  At 
for  native  examples,  here  it  is  too  long  a  field  to 
enter  into  them.  Never  kings  of  any  mition  kept 
the  partition-wall  between  temporal  and  spiritoal 
better  in  times  of  greatest  superstition :  1  report 
me  to  King  Edward  I.,  that  set  up  to  many 
crosses,  and  yet  crossed  that  part  of  the  pope*t 
jurisdiction,  no  man  more  strongly.  But  these 
things  have  passed  better  pent  and  tpeechet: 
here  I  end  them. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  paitieular  charge  of 
this  man,  I  must  inform  your  lordthipt  the  oect- 
sion  and  nature  of  this  offence :  There  hath  beeo 
published  lately  to  the  world  a  work  of  Suares, 
a  Portuguese,  a  professor  in  the  nnivertity  of 
Coimbra,  a  confident  and  daring  writer,  such  t 
one  as  TuUy  describes  in  derision ;  **  nihil  tam 
verens,  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqna  de  re  videretur:** 
one  that  fears  nothing  but  this,  lest  he  sboold 
seem  to  doubt  of  any  thing.  A  fellow  that  tbinkt 
with  his  magistrality  and  gootequill  to  give  Itwt 
and  menages  to  crowns  and  sceptres.  I«  tkit 
man*s  writing  this  doctrine  of  deposing  or  mti^ 
dering  kings,  seems  to  come  to  a  higher  eleratioB 
than  heretofore ;  and  it  is  mors  arted  and  poti- 
tived  than  in  others.  For  in  the  pattaget  whick 
your  lordships  shall  hear  read  anon,  I  find  thrst 
assertions  which  run  not  in  the  vnlgar  trtek,  b«t 
are  such  as  wherewith  nien*s  ears,  at  I  tuppott, 
are  not  much  acquainted ;  whereof  the  firtt  ii^ 
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That  the  pope  hath  a  superiority  orer  kings,  as 
•objects,  to  depose  them ;  not  onlj  for  spiritnal 
erimes,  as  heresy^  and  schism,  bat  for  faults  of  a 
temporal  nature ;  forasmuch  as  a  tyrannical  go- 
▼ermnent  tendeth  ever  to  the  destruction  of  souls. 
So,  by  this  position,  kings  of  either  religion  are 
alike  eomprehended,  and  none  exempted.  The 
second,  that  afWr  a  sentence  given  by  the  pope, 
this  writer  hath  defined  of  a  series,  or  succession, 
or  substitution  of  hangmen,  or  «« bourreaux,**  to 
be  sure,  lest  an  executioner  should  fail.  For  he 
saith.  That  when  a  king  is  sentenced  by  the  pope 
to  deprivation  or  death,  the  executioner,  who  is 
first  in  place,  is  he  to  whom  the  pope  shall  com- 
mit the  authority,  which  may  be  a  foreign  prince, 
it  may  be  a  particalar  subject,  it  may  be  general, 
to  the  first  undertaker.  But  if  there  be  no  direc- 
tion or  assignation  in  the  sentence  special  or 
general,  then,  •«  de  jure,*'  it  appertains  to  the  next 
successor,  a  natural  and  pious  opinion ;  for  com- 
monly they  are  sons,  or  brothers,  or  near  of  kin, 
all  is  one ;  so  as  the  successor  be  apparent ;  and 
also  that  he  be  a  Catholic.  But,  if  be  be  doubt- 
ful, or  that  he  be  no  Catholic,  then  it  devolves  to 
tlie  commonalty  of  the  kingdom ;  so  as  he  will  be 
sure  to  have  it  done  by  one  minister  or  other. 
The  third  is,  he  dbtinguisheth  of  two  kinds  of 
tyrants,  a  tyrant  in  title,  and  a  tyrant  in  regi- 
ment; the  tyrant  in  regiment  cannot  be  resisted 
or  killed  without  a  sentence  precedent  by  the 
pope ;  but  a  tyrant  in  title  may  be  killed  by  any 
private  man  whatsoever.  By  which  doctrine  he 
hath  put  the  judgment  of  kings'  titles,  which  I 
will  undertake,  are  never  so  clean,  but  that  some 
Tain  quarrel  or  exception  may  be  made  unto  them, 
upon  the  fancy  of  every  private  man ;  and  also 
couples  the  judgment  and  execution  togrether,  that 
he  may  judge  him  by  a  blow,  without  any  other 
sentence. 

Your  lordships  see  what  monstrous  opinions 
these  are,  and  how  both  these  beasts,  the  beast 
with  seven  heads,  and  the  beast  with  many  heads. 
pope  and  people,  are  at  once  let  in,  and  set  upon 
the  sacrsd  pereons  of  kings. 

Now,  to  go  on  with  the  narrative;  there  was 
an  extract  made  of  certain  sentences  and  portions 
of  this  book,  being  of  this  nature  that  I  have  set 
forth,  by  a  great  prelate  and  counsellor,  upon  a 
just  occasion;  and  there  being  some  hollowness 
and  hesitation  in  these  maltera,  wherein  it  is  a 
thing  impious  to  doubt,  discovered  and  perceived 
in  Talbot;  he  was  asked  his  opinion  concerning 
these  assertions,  in  the  presence  of  the  best ;  and 
afterwards  they  were  delivered  to  him,  that  upon 
advice,  and  ••sedato  animo,"  he  might  declare 
himself.  Whereopcn,  under  his  hand,  he  sub- 
scribes thus : 


May  it  please  your  honourable  good  lordships : 
Concerning  this  doctrine  of  Suarei,  I  do  perceive, 
by  what  I  have  read  in  this  book,  that  the  same 


doth  concern  matter  of  faith,  the  controverey 
growing  upon  exposition  of  Scriptures  and  coun- 
cils, wherein,  being  ignorant  and  not  studied,  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  judge ;  but  I  do  submit 
my  opinion  therein  to  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic 
Roman  church,  as  in  all  other  points  concerning 
faith  I  do.  And  for  matter  concerning  my  loyalty, 
I  do  acknowledge  my  sovereign  liege  lord.  King 
James,  to  be  lawful  and  undoubted  king  of  all  the 
kingrdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
and  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  his 
highness  during  my  life.      William  Talbot. 

My  lords,  upon  these  words  I  conceive  Talbot 
hath  committed  a  great  offence,  and  such  a  one, 
as,  if  he  had  entered  into  a  voluntary  and  malicious 
publication  of  the  like  writing,  it  would  have 
been  too  great  an  offence  for  the  capacity  of  this 
court.  But  because  it  grew  by  a  question  asked 
by  a  council  of  estate,  and  so  rather  seemeth,  in  a 
favourable  construction,  to  proceed  from  a  kind 
of  submission  to  answer,  than  from  any  malicious 
or  insolent  will ;  it  was  fit,  according  to  the  cle- 
mency of  these  times,  to  proceed  in  this  manner 
before  your  lordships :  and,  yet,  let  the  hearers 
take  these  things  right;  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  be 
required  by  the  council  to  deliver  his  opinion 
whether  King  James  be  king  or  no  1  and  he  deli- 
ver his  opinion  that  he  is  not,  this  is  high  treason : 
but,  I  do  not  say  that  these  words  amount  to  that ; 
and,  therefore,  let  me  open  them  truly  to  your 
lordships,  and  therein  open  also  the  understanding 
of  the  offender  himself,  how  far  they  reach. 

My  lords,  a  man's  allegiance  must  be  independ- 
ent and  certain,  and  not  dependent  and  condi- 
tional. Elizabeth  Barton,  that  was  called  the 
holy  maid  of  Kent,  affirmed,  that  if  King  Henry 
VIIL  did  not  take  Catharine  of  Spain  again  to 
his  wife  within  a  twelvemonth,  he  should  be  no 
king:  and  this  was  treason.  For  though  this 
act  be  contingent  and  future,  yet  the  preparing  of 
the  treason  is  present. 

And,  in  like  manner,  if  a  man  should  volunta- 
rily publish  or  maintain,  that  whensoever  a  bull 
of  deprivation  shall  come  forth  against  the  king, 
that  from  thenceforth  he  is  no  longer  king;  this 
is  of  like  nature.  But  with  this  I  do  not  charge 
you  neither ;  but  this  is  the  true  latitude  of  your 
words.  That  if  the  doctrine  touching  the  killing 
of  kings  be  matter  of  faith,  then  yon  submit 
yourself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic  Roman 
church :  so  as  now,  to  do  you  right,  your  alle- 
giance doth  not  depend  simply  upon  a  sentence 
of  the  pope's  deprivation  against  the  king;  but 
upon  another  point  also,  if  those  doctrines  be 
already,  or  shall  be  declared  to  be  matter  of 
faith.  But,  my  lords,  there  is  little  won  in  this : 
there  may  be  some  difference  to  the  guilt  of  the 
party,  but  there  is  little  to  the  danger  of  the 
king.  For  the  same  Pope  of  Rome  may,  with 
the  same  breath,  declare  both.    So  as  still,  upon 
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tlie  matter,  the  king  is  made  bat  tenant  at  will 
of  his  life  and  kingdom ;  and  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects  is  pinned  upon  the  pope's  acts. 
And,  certainly,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  current  of 
this  opinion  of  acknowledgment  of  the  pope*s 
power  *'  in  temporalibus ;"  or  else  it  will  sap  and 
supplant  the  seat  of  kings.  And  let  it  not  be 
mistaken,  that  Mr.  Talbot's  offence  should  be  no 
more  than  the  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  be  silent,  and  another  thing 
to  affirm.  As  for  the  point  of  matter  of  faith, 
or  not  of  faith,  to  tell  your  lordships  plain,  it 
would  astonish  a  man  to  see  the  gulf  of  this  im- 
plied belief.  Is  nothing  excepted  from  it  t  If  a 
man  should  ask  Mr.  Talbot,  Whether  he  do  con- 
demn murder,  or  adultery,  or  rape,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Mahomet,  or  of  Anus,  instead  of  Suarez  t 
Must  the  answer  be  with  this  exception,  that  if 
the  question  concern  matter  of  faith,  as  no 
question  it  doth,  for  the  moral  law  is  matter  of 
faith,  that  therein  he  will  submit  himself  to 
what  the  church  shall  determine!  And,  no 
doubt,  the  murder  of  princes  is  more  than  simple 


murder.  But,  to  conclude,  Talbot,  I  will  do  yoo 
this  right,  and  I  will  not  be  reserred  in  this,  but 
to  declare  that  that  is  true;  that  you  came  after- 
wards to  a  better  mind ;  wherein  if  you  had  been 
constant,  the  king,  out  of  his  great  goodness, 
was  resoWed  not  to  haye  proceeded  with  you  in 
course  of  justice;  but  then  again  you  started 
aside  like  a  broken  bow.  So  that  by  your  Tariety 
and  yacillation  you  lost  the  acceptable  time  of 
the  first  grace,  which  was  not  to  haTe  con- 
vented  you. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther  with  you :  your  last  sub- 
mission I  conceiye  to  be  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete; but  then  it  was  too  late;  the  king's  honour 
was  upon  it;  it  was  published  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  hearing;  yet  what  preparation  that 
may  be  to  the  second  grace  of  pardon,  that  I 
know  not:  but  I  know  my  lords,  out  of  their 
accustomed  favour,  will  admit  you  not  only  to 
your  defence  concerning  that  that  hath  been 
charged;  but  to  extenuate  your  fault  by  any 
submission  that  now  God  shall  put  into  your 
mind  to  make. 
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5  1. 
THEOLOGICAL  TRACTS. 

Archbishop  Tenison's  BacorUana  contains  the  following  passage :  **  Last  of  all,  for  his  lordship's 
«rriting8  upon  pious  subjects,  though  for  the  nature  of  the  argument,  they  deserve  the  first  place,  yet 
chey  being  but  few,  and  there  appearing  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  the  composure  of  them,  as  is 
found  in  his  lordship's  other  labours,  they  have  not  obtained  an  earlier  mention.  They  are  only 
these :  *«  His  Confession  of  Faith,  written  by  himself  in  English,  and  turned  into  Latin  by  Dr. 
Rawley,*  the  questions  about  a  Holy  War,  and  the  Prayers  in  these  Remains,'  and  a  translation 
of  certain  of  David's  Psalms  into  English  verse.  With  this  last  pious  exercise  he  diverted  himself 
in  the  time  of  his  sickness,  in  the  year  twenty-five.  When  he  sent  it  abroad  into  the  world,  he  made 
a  dedication  of  it  to  his  good  friend,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  for  he  judged  the  argument  to  be  suitable 
to  him,  in  his  double  quality  of  a  divine  and  a  poet." 

In  the  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  Dr.  Rawley,  ••  his  lordship's  first  and  last  chaplain,"  as  he  always 
proudly  entitles  himself,  there  is  the  following  passage :  *«  This  lord  was  religions ;  for  though  the 
world  be  apt  to  suspect  and  prejudge  great  wits  and  politics  to  have  somewhat  of  the  atheist,  yet  he 
was  conversant  with  God,  as  appeareth  by  several  passages  throughout  the  whole  current  of  his 
writings ;  otherwise  he  should  have  crossed  his  own  principles,  which  were,  *  that  a  little  philosophy 
roaketh  men  apt  to  forget  God,  as  attributing  too  much  to  second  causes ;  but  depth  of  philosophy 
bringeth  men  back  to  God  again.'  Now  I  am  sure  there  is  no  man  will  deny  him,  or  account  other- 
wise of  him,  but  to  have  him  been  a  deep  philosopher.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  was  able  to  render  a 
reason  of  the  hope  which  was  in  him,  which  that  writing  of  his,  of  the  confession  of  the  faith,  doth  abun- 
dantly testify.  He  repaired  frequently,  when  his  health  would  permit  him,  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  to  hear  sermons ;  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  and  died  in  the  true  faith  established  in  the  Church  of  England." 

The  passage  to  which  Dr.  Rawley  alludes,  is  in  the  «>  Advancement  of  Learnings"  wheie  he  says^ 
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•«  It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  or  superficial  knowled^  of 
philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheism,  but  a  farther  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the 
mind  back  again  to  religion ,  for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the  second  causes,  which  ai« 
next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce 
some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause;  but  wheaa  man  passeth  on  ftrtfaer^and  seeth  the  dependence  of 
causes,  and  the  works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  be- 
lieve that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  con- 
clude, therefore,  let  no  man,' upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think 
or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  book  of  6od*s  word,  oi  the 
book  of  God's  works — divinity  or  philosophy."  The  same  sentiment,  and  almost  the  same  words,  may 
be  found  in  his  «*  Meditations  on  Athebm,"  in  the  *«  Meditationes  Sacne,"  and  in  his  ^  Essay  on 
Atheism"  in  his  Essays.^ 

The  several  passages  throughout  tiie  current  of  his  writings,  in  which  it  appears  that  Lord  Bacon 
was  conversant  with  God,  it  would  not,  I  fear,  be  proper  for  me  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  enumerate. 
They  may  be  found  in  two  volumes,  entitled,  **Le  Christianisme  de  Francois  Bacon,***  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  work  of  Lord  Bacon's,  in  which  his  religious  sentiments  may  not  be  diseorered.  Amongst 
his  minor  productions,  they  may  be  seen ;  in  the  »« Meditationes  Sacrn ;"  in  the  •*  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients ;"  in  the  Fables  of  Pan,  of  Prometheus,  of  Pentheus,  and  of  Cupid  :  in  various  parts  of 
the  Essays,  but  particularly  in  the  Essay  on  Atheism  and  Goodness  of  Nature,  in  the  *^  New  AUantis," 
an  imaginary  college  amongst  a  Christian  people,  full  of  piety  and  humanity,  whose  prayer  is-* 
«*  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  thou  hast  vouchsafed  of  thy  grace,  to  those  of  our  order,  to  know 
thy  work  of  creation,  and  the  secrets  of  them ;  and  to  discern,  as  far  as  appertaineth  to  the  genera- 
tions of  men,  between  divine  miracles,  works  of  nature,  works  of  art,  and  impostures  and  illusions 
of  all  sorts.  I  do  here  acknowledge  and  testify  before  this  people,  that  the  thing  which  we  now  see 
before  our  eyes,  is  thy  finger,  and  a  true  miracle ;  and  forasmuch  as  we  learn  in  our  books,  that  thou 
never  workest  miracles,  but  to  a  divine  and  excellent  end,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are  thine  own  laws, 
and  thou  exceedest  them  not  but  upon  great  cause,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great 
sign,  and  to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy;  which  thou  dost  in  some  part  secretly 
promise  by  sending  it  unto  us  ;*'  and  the  conditions  of  entities'  in  the  Baetmtana^  thus  concludes : 
*'  T%i8  is  the  F\irm  and  Rule  (f  our  Alphabet,  May  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Renewer  of  the 
Universe,  protect  and  govern  this  work,  both  in  its  aseent  to  his  glory,  and  in  its  dtteenl  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  his  mercy  and  good  will  to  men  though  his  only  Son  [Immanuel]  Gm^ 
u;iM-tt«." 

These  sentiments  are  not  confined  to  the  minor  productions  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  pervade  all  his 
works.  They  may  be  seen  in  his  tract, — «« De  principiis  atque  originibus  secundum  fabulas  Cupidinis 
et  Cceli :  sive  Parmenidis  et  Telesii,  et  prscipue  Deroocriti  philosophia,  tractata  in  fabula.*'  The 
introduction  to  his  *«  Historia  Naturalis  et  Experimental  is.  Quae  est  Imlawationu  magnm  pars  tertia," 
concludes  thus:  '«Deus  Universi  Conditor,  conservator.  Instaurator,  hoc  opus,  et  in  ascensione ad 
Gloriam  suam,  et  in  descensione  ad  bonum  humanum,  pro  suft  erga  Homines,  BenevolentiA,  et  Miseri- 
cordis  protAgat  et  regat,  per  Filium  suum  unicum,  Nobiscum  Deum."^  And  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  preface  to  the  Instauration  he  says,  **  Neque  enim  hoc  siverit  Deus,  ut  phantasiae  nostrs  somnium 
pro  exemplari  mundi  edamus :  sed  potius  benigne  faveat,  ut  apocalypsim,  ac  veram  visionem  vestigi- 
orum  et  sigillorum  Creatoris  supercreaturas,  scribarous.  Itaque  tu.  Pater,  qui  lucem  visihilem  primi- 
lias  creaturae  dedisti,  et  lucem  intellectualem  ad  fastigium  operum  tuorum  in  faciem  hominis  inspirasti ; 
opus  hoc,  quod  a  tua  bonitate  profectum,  tuam  gloriam  repetit,  tuere  et  rege.  Tu,  postquam  conver- 
bus  es  ad  spectandum  opera,  que  fecerunt  manus  tuae,  vidisti  quod  omnia  essent  bona  valde;  etre- 
quievisti.  At  homo,  conversus  ad  opera,  quae  fecerunt  manus  suae,  vidit  quod  omnia  essent  vanitas 
et  vexatio  spiritus ;  nee  ullo  modo  requievit.  Quare  si  in  operibus  tuis  sudabimus,  facies  nos  visio- 
nis  tu«  et  sabbati  tui  participes.  Supplices  petirous,  ut  haec  mens  nobis  consist :  utque  novis  eleemo- 
synis  per  manus  nostras  et  aliorum,  quibus  eandem  mentem  largieris,  familiara  humanam  dotatan 
velis."* 

*  TlM  followlnffttmnar  tentiment  It  In  the  general  eorollary  to  ITume't  Enayt :  "TbougfatlMtlapldHjor  men,  baitarMS 
and  unimnrarted,  be  to  icreat,  that  thef  maf  not  see  a  aoverelfn  Author  In  the  more  ohvkmt  worka  of  natorc,  to  wMrh 
they  are  ao  much  flimiliaria«d ;  yet  It  aearca  aeeow  poaaiUa,  that  any  one  of  good  ttsderataDding  ahooM  reject  ttet  Mea* 
wh  n  once  it  it  auggetted  to  him.  A  pnrpoae,  an  intention,  a  design  la  evident  In  every  thing ;  and  when  our  comprebewlos 
in  to  (kr  enlarged  at  tn  contemplate  the  flrat  rite  of  this  vlilble  tyttem,  we  mutt  adopt,  with  th«  atrongMt  convlctioa,  tht 
Idea  of  tome  Intelligent  caute  or  Author.'* 

3  Publithcd  at  Paria,  An.  VII. 

'  Baconiana,  91. 

<  May  God  the  Creator,  Preterrer,  and  Reatorer  of  the  unlverte,  out  of  hit  kindneaa  and  compaaakm  towmrda  OMsklM 
protMl  and  govern  ihit  work,  both  when  aaeending  towards  hk  glory,  and  detcending  to  tha  iMprovtOMnC  of  hmb,  tlurough 
hit  only  ton,  Ood  with  us. 

*  May  thou,  therefore,  O  Father,  who  gaveat  the  light  of  vision  as  the  flrsMVuita  of  tiM  cratCioa,  sad  hast  likplrad  tte 
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The  Treatise  «« De  Aa^entie  Scientiarum,**  aboands  with  religious  senUments,  and  contains  two 
tracts,  one  upon  natural,^  the  other  upon  inspired  divinity,  •«  the  Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's 
labours.*'*  In  the  Novum  Organum,  under  the  head  of  Instances  of  Divorce,'  there  it  the  following 
observation:  *«  Atque  in  radiis  opticis,  et  sonis,  et  calore,  et  aliis  nonnullis  operantibus  ad  distans, 
probabile  est  media  corpora  disponi  et  alterari :  e6  magis,  qu6d  requiratnr  medium  qualificatum  ad 
deferendum  operationem  talem.  At  magnetica  ilia  sive  Coitua  virtus  admittit  media  tanquam  adia- 
phora,  nee  impeditur  viitus  in  omnigeno  medio.  Quod  si  nil  rei  habeat  virtus  ilia  aut  actio  cum 
corpora  medio,  sequitur  quod  sit  virtus  aut  actio  naturalis  ad  tempus  nonnullum,  et  in  loco  nonnullo, 
•obeisleaa  sine  oorpoce :  eum  neque  subsistat  in  corporibus  terminantibus,  nee  in  isediis.  Qnare 
actio  nagoetiea  potsrit^esse  instantia  diuortii  ciica  naturam  corporeaia,  et  actionem  naturaietn.  Cut 
hoe  adjict  potest  tauqoam  corollarium  aut  lucrum  non  pretermittendum :  via.  qudd  etiam  seoundiun 
•easum  pbiloeophanti  sumi  poesit  probatio,  qudd  sint  entia  et  substantis  sepamte  et  incorpoiec. 
8i  eoim  virtus  et  actio  nataralis,  emanans  k  corpoie,  sobsistere  poesit  aliquo  tempore,  et  aliquo  loco, 
•ouiiiid  sine  eorpore ;  propd  est  ut  poesit  etiam  emanare  in  origine  soft  k  substantiAincotporei.  Vide- 
tur  enim  noa  minus  requiri  natara  eorporea  ad  aetionem  naturalem  sostentandamet  deoehendam,  quank 
ad  exeatandaaa  ant  generandam."^ 

Such  are  specimens  of  Lord  Bacon's  religious  sentiments,  which  may  be  found  in  differsnt  parts 
of  his  works ;  but  they  are  not  confined  to  his  intended  publications.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mathew, 
imprisoned  for  religion,  he  says,  ^  I  pray  God,  that  onderstandeth  us  all  better  than  we  understand 
one  another,  contain  you,  even  as  I  hope  he  will,  at  the  least,  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to  his 
majesty,  and  natural  piety  towards  your  country.  And  I  entreat  you  much,  sometimes  to  meditate 
upon  the  extreme  effects  of  superstiiion  in  this  last  powder  treason :  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in 
the  chambers  of  meditation,  as  another  hell  above  the  ground :  and  well  justifying  the  censure  of  the 
heathen,  that  superstition  is  far  worse  than  atheism ;  by  how  much  it  is  less  evil  to  have  no  opinion 
of  God  at  all,  than  such  as  is  impious  towards  his  divine  majesty  and  goodness.  Good  Mr.  Mathew, 
receive  yourself  back  from  these  courses  of  perdition*  Willing  to  have  virritten  a  great  deal  more,  I 
continue,"  etc  In  the  decline  of  his  life,  in  his  letter*  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  says, 
«*  Amongst  consolations,  it  is  not  the  least  to  represent  to  a  man's  self  like  examples  of  calamity  in 
othera.  For  examples  give  a  quicker  impression  than  arguments ;  and,  besides,  they  certify  us,  that 
which  the  Scripture  also  tendereth  for  satisfaction ;  **that  no  new  thing  is  happened  unto  us,"  **  In 
this  lund  of  consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  myself,  though,  as  a  Christian,  I  have  tasted, 
through  God's  great  goodness,  of  higher  remedies  ("  and  his  last  will  thus  begins :  «*  First,  I  be- 
queath my  soul  and  body  into  the  hands  of  God,  by  the  blessed  oblation  of  my  Saviour;  the  one  at 
the  tine  of  my  dissolution,  the  other  at  the  time  of  my  resurrection.  For  my  burial,  I  desire  it  may 
be  in  St.  Michael's  church,  near  St  Alban's:  there  was  my  mother  buried,  and  it  is  the  parish  church 
of  my  mansion-house  of  Gorhambury,  and  it  is  the  only  Christian  church  within  the  walls  of  Old 
Verulam." 

co«iitemaiice  of  man  with  the  lifbt  of  the  nnderaUndlng  ae  the  completion  of  thy  works,  guard  and  direct  this  work, 
which  procoedlnff  from  thy  bounty,  eeeke  in  return  thy  glory.  When  thou  tumedet  to  look  upon  the  works  of  thy  hands, 
tbo«  eawest  that  all  were  very  good  and  didst  rest.  But  man,  when  he  turned  towards  the  works  of  his  hands,  saw  that 
they  were  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  had  no  rest.  Wherefore,  if  we  Isbour  in  thy  works,  thou  wilt  make  us 
partakers  of  that  which  thou  beholdest,  and  of  thy  sabbath.  We  humbly  pray  that  our  present  dispositfen  may  continue 
Urn,  and  that  thou  mayest  be  willing  to  endow  thy  famUy  of  mankind  with  new  gifts,  through  our  hands,  and  the  hands  of 
those  In  whom  thou  wilt  accord  the  same  disposition. 

*  Book  3,  e.  S»  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmeotis,  and  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  page  174. 
S  Book  ix.  6,  of  Uie  Treatise  De  Augmentis. 

*  Instance,  17. 

<  Of  the  conclusion  of  this  passage  I  sul^oln  two  translations,  the  one  by  Dr.  Shaw,  the  other  by  my  excellent  friend,  to 
whom  I  am  Indebud  for  the  translation  of  the  X^mm  Orgummmu 

■BAW*8   TBAReLaTIOH.  IIBW  TSAHSLATtOir. 

Ta  this  amy  be  added,  by  way  of  corollary,  the  following  To  which  we  may  add  as  a  corollary  and  an  advanUge 

considerable  dtacovery,  via.  that  by  philosophising,  even  not  to  be  neglected,  that  it  may  be  Uken  as  a  proof  of 
■cconlinff  to  sense,  a  proof  may  be  had  of  the  existence  of  eesence  and  subetance  behig  separate  and  incorporeal,  even 
■eparated  and  incorporeal  beings  and  substances;  for  if  by  those  who  philnsophise  according  to  the  senses.  For  if 
■atural  viitues  and  actloM  Sewing  from  a  body  may  subsist  natural  power  and  actfon  emanating  from  a  body  can  exist 
whhout  a  body  Ibr  some  time  in  space  or  place,  It  is  possible  at  any  time  and  piece  entirely  without  any  body,  it  is  nearly 
that  such  virtues  or  actions  may  proceed  originally  from  a  pniof  that  it  can  also  emanate  originally  from  an  ineorpo- 
an  incorporeal  substance :  for  a  corporeal  nature  seoue  real  suhsunce.  For  a  corporeal  nature  appears  to  be  nu 
no  less  required  to  support  and  convey,  than  to  excite  and  less  necessary  fur  supporting  and  conveying  tlian  for  exciting 
generate  a  natural  action.  or  generating  nataral  actkM. 

*  This  letter  wna  published  In  LeUera  and  Remaina  by  Btepheoa,  I'.M,  wUh  the  following  notet  <*  The  following  letter 
to  the  moet  learned  Dr.  Andrews,  Bbbop  of  Winchester,  waa  wrHten  by  my  Lord  St.  Alban,  in  the  yea#  lOSS,  and  in  the 
Mtate  of  a  dedication,  prefixed  before  his  dialogue,  touching  a  Holy  War ;  which  was  not  printed,  at  least  correctly,  tUI 
■even  years  after,  by  the  care  of  Dr.  Rawley.  But  because  It  has  been  found  amongst  his  lordship's  letters  and  other 
hooks,  separated  fWtm  that  treatise,  and  chiefly,  because  it  gives  soaae  account  of  his  writings,  and  behaviour  after  hja 

,  1  iheufht  it  very  proper  to  insert  it.ia  this  placa." 
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PRAYERS.* 

Of  the  prayers  contained  in  this  Tolame,  the  first,*  entitled,  «*  A  Prayer,  or  Psalniy  made  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,"  is  in  the  Resuscitatio.  The  second  prayer,  entitled,  ^^A  Pnyer  made 
and  used  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,'*  is  in  the  Remains ;  and  the  two  remaining  prayers,  ^  The 
Student's  Prayer,"  and  "The  Writer's  Prayer,"  are  in  the  Baconiana. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  this  Essay  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  it  was  published  in  a  separate  traet 
in  1641,*  and  by  Dr.  Rawley  in  the  JRetttteitatio^^  by  whom  it  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Optueula,*  In  the  Renucitatioy  Dr.  Rawley,  in  his  address  to  the  reader,  says,  *«  For 
that  treatise  of  his  lordship's,  incribed,  A  Confession  of  Uie  Faith,  I  hare  ranked  that,  in  the  close 
of  this  whole  volume :  thereby  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  he  was  a  master  in  divinity,  as  well 
as  in  philosophy  or  politics ;  and  that  he  was  versed  no  less  in  the  saving  knowledge,  than  in  the 
universal  and  adorning  knowledges :  for  though  he  composed  the  same  many  yeara  before  his  death, 
yet  I  thought  that  to  be  the  fittest  place,  as  the  most  acceptable  incense  unto  God  of  the  faith  where- 
in he  resigned  his  breath ;  the  crowning  of  all  his  other  perfections  and  abilities ;  and  the  best  per- 
fume of  his  name  to  the  world  after  his  dea^h."  In  his  Life  he  says,  "  He  was  able  to  render  a 
reason  of  the  hope  which  was  in  him ;  which  that  writing  of  his  of  the  Confession  of  the  Faith  doth 
abundantly  testify ;"  and  in  the  address  to  the  reader,  in  the  Ojnucula^  he  says,  "  Supererat  tandem 
scriptum  illud  Confessionis  Fidei ;  quod  auctor  ipse,  plurimis  anteobitum  annis,  idiomate  Angiicano 
concepit :  opere  pretium  mihi  visum  est  Romana  civitate  donare ;  quo  non  minus  ezteris,  quam 
popularibus  suis,  palam  fiat,  qua  fide  imbutus,  et  quibus  mediis  fretus,  illustrissimus  heros,  animam 
Deo  reddiderit ;  et  quod  theologicis  studiis,  aequo  ac  philosophicis  et  civilibus,  cum  oommodum  esset, 
vacaverit.    Fruere  his  operibus,  et  scientiarum  antistitis  olim  Verulamii  ne  obliviscaiis.    Vale." 

This  tract  is  thus  noticed  by  Archbishop  Tenison  in  the  **  Baconiana."*  "  His  Confession  of 
Faith,"  written  by  him  in  English,  and  turned  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Rawley;  upon  which  there  was 
some  correspondence  between  Dr.  Maynwaring  and  Dr.  Rawley ,7  as  the  archbishop,  in  describing 

1  In  81oane't  MSS.  93,  there  it  a  MS.  prayer. 

3  Although  the  first  part  of  the  Retuacltatio  wai  publialied  by  Dr.  Rawley,  and  the  aecond  part  (which  eontalna  iMi 
prayer)  wat  published  in  his  name,  and  daring  his  life,  it  contains  matter  of  which  Lord  Bacon  was  not  tlie  amhor. 
Archbinhop  Tenison,  in  his  Baconiana,  p.  50,  speaking  of  the  apophthegms,  says,  **  Besides,  his  lordship  hath  received  much 
injury  by  late  edhinns,  of  which  some  have  much  enlarged,  but  not  all  enriched  the  colleetion,  stniBng  It  with  tales  aad 
sayinfCB,  too  infkcetious  for  a  ploughman's  chimney-corner."  And,  in  a  note,  he  adds,  **  Bt6b  by  that  added  (bat  not  by 
Dr.  Rawley)  to  the  Resuscitation,  Ed.  III."  I  mention  this  flact,  not  as  intending  to  infer  that  this  pnyer  was  not  *'Biad« 
by  Lord  Bacon,"  but  that  the  evidence  may  be  duly  weighed.    B.  M. 

In  the  Taller,  No.  287,  it  is,  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  thus  mentioned:  **I  have  hinted  hi  some  former  papers, 
that  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men  in  all  ages  and  countries,  particularly  in  Rome  and  Greece,  were  renowned  Ibr  Ibsir 
piety  and  virtue.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  show,  how  those  in  our  own  nation,  that  have  been  nnquestionably  the  most 
eminent  for  learning  and  knowledge,  were  likewise  the  most  eminent  for  their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  eoantry. 
1  might  produce  very  shining  examples  from  among  the  clergy;  but  because  priestcraA  is  the  common  cry  of  every 
cavilling,  empty  scribbler,  I  shsll  show  that  all  the  laymen  who  have  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  In  their  writings, 
and  were  the  glory  of  their  times,  were  men  whose  hopes  were  filled  with  Immortality,  and  the  prospect  of  fhtnre  rewards ; 
and  men  who  lived  in  a  dutiful  submission  to  all  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  I  shall  in  this  paper  only  Instance  Sir 
Francis  Bacon.  I  was  Infinitely  pleased  to  find  among  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  man  a  prayer  of  his  own  composiog, 
which,  for  the  elevation  of  thonght,  and  greatness  of  expression,  seems  rather  the  devotion  of  an  angel  than  •  bmb.  His 
principal  fault  seems  to  have  been  the  excess  of  that  virtue  which  covers  a  multitude  of  fhults.  This  betrayed  him  to  so 
great  an  indulgence  towards  his  servants,  who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it,  that  it  stripped  him  of  all  those  riches  and  booows 
which  a  long  series  of  merits  had  heaped  upon  him.  But  in  this  prayer,  at  the  same  time  that  we  find  him  prostrating 
himself  before  the  great  mercy-seat,  and  humbled  under  afllictions,  which  at  that  time  lay  heavy  upon  him,  we  sec  him 
supported  by  the  sense  of  his  integrity,  his  seal,  his  devotion,  and  his  love  to  mankind;  whkh  give  him  a  much  higher 
figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  thnn  that  greatness  had  done  from  which  he  was  fkUen.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  write 
down  the  prayer  itself,  with  the  title  with  it,  as  it  was  found  amongst  his  lordship's  papers,  written  In  his  own  hand." 

'  The  following  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  title  page :— **  The  Confession  of  Faith,"  written  by  Sir  Francis  Bacoa, 
printed  in  the  year  1041.  In  the  title  page,  there  is  a  wood  engraving  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon :  it  is  a  thin  4lo  of  twelve  pages, 
without  any  printer's  name.  Mr.  D'lsraeli  kindly  lent  me  a  copy.  It  Is  similar,  but  not  the  same  as  the  present  copy.  Of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  there  are  various  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum;  Sloane's  iS,  S  copies;  Harleian,  Vol.  1; 
314;  Vol.  3,  61 :  Hargrave's,  page  03;  the  MSS.  Burch,  49S3,  is,  I  suspect,  in  Lord  Bacon's  own  writing,  with  his 
signature. 

*  1457. 

*  Opuscnia  varia  posthuma.    Londinl,  ex  oflkcina,  R.  Danielis,  IA56. 
<  Baconiana,  73. 

t  The  following  Is  in  the  "Baconhina,"  p.  90Q:— 

**  A  letter  written  by  Dr.  Roger  Maynwaring,  to  Dr.  Rawlty  eoncerning  the  Lord  Bacon's  O>nfession  of  Ffeilh. 
'8», 

**  I  have,  at  your  command,  surveyed  this  deep  and  devout  tract  of  your  deceased  lord,  and  send  bock  a  few  aoiM 
upon  it. 

**  In  page  413, 1.  5,  (of  this  volume)  are  these  words : 

*<  *■  I  believe  that  Ood  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  Jealous,  that  it  Is  Impossible  for  him  to  be  pieasod  hi  any  ereatire,  thosgh  lbs 
work  of  his  own  hands ;  so  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world,  could  BUnd,or  con  sUnd,  ont  Bonant  in  his  tyvo,  wilbovl 
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the  letters  to  Lord  Bacon,*  says, «« The  second  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Maynwaring  to  Dr.  Rawley, 
eonoerning  his  lordship*s  *  Confession  of  Faith.*  This  is  that  Dr.  Maynwaring,  whose  sermon  upon 
Eccles.  Tiii.  3,  etc.,  gave  such  high  offence,  ahout  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  «•  For  some 
doctrines,  which  he  noteth  in  his  lordship's  confession,  the  reader  oaght  to  call  to  mind,  the  times 
in  which  his  lordship  wrote  them,  and  the  distaste  of  that  court  against  the  proceedings  of  Bamevelt, 
whose  state-faction  blemished  his  creed. 

Of  this  tract  there  are  rarious  MSS.'  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  apparently  in  Lord  Bacon's 
handwriting.'  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  MSS.  to  hare  been  written  before  or  when  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  was  Solicitor  General,*  and  in  the  Remains  it  is  entitled,  *  Confession  of  Faith,  written  by 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  knight.  Viscount  St.  Albans,  about  the  time  the  Solicitor  General  to  our  late  So- 
Tereign  Lord  King  James."* 

beholdlnff  Ura  ■&»«  In  Ura  lke«  of  •  mediator ;  and  therefor*  that  before  him,  with  whom  all  thiDga  are  preeeDt,  the  Lamb 
of  God  waa  alaia  before  all  worlda ;  withoat  whkh  eternal  counael  of  hia,  It  waa  ImpoaalUe  for  him  to  have  deacendcd 
to  any  work  of  creation  ;  but  he  ahoold  IWTe  enjoyed  the  Meaaed  and  individual  aoclety  of  three  peraona  In  Godhead  only 
forever.' 

**  ThIa  point  I  have  heard  aoroe  dlvlnea  quoatlon,  whether  God,  without  Chrlat,  did  pour  hia  loTe  upon  the  creature  1  and 
I  had  aometlmea  a  diapute  with  Dr.  Sharp*  of  your  uniTeriltyi  who  held  that  the  emanation  of  the  Father*!  love  to  the 
creature  waa  immediate.  Hia  reaaon,  amongat  othera,  waa  uken  fl-om  tliat  text,  *  80  God  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  hia 
only  befolten  800.'  Something  of  that  point  I  have  written  amongat  my  papera,  which  on  the  ludden  I  cannot  light  upon. 
But  1  remember  that  I  held  the  point  In  the  negative,  and  that  St.  Auatin,  In  hia  comment  on  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Ro- 
Mina,  gathered  by  Beda,  la  atrong  that  way. 

**In  page  41S,  line  penult,  are  theae  worda : 

**  *God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Mediator,  turning  hia  countenance  towarda  hia  creaturea,  (though  not  in  equal  light 
and  degree,)  made  way  unto  the  diapenaation  of  hia  most  holy  and  lecret  will,  whereby  aome  of  hia  creaturea  might  itand 
and  keep  their  aUte;  othera  might,  poeaibly,  foil,  and  be  reatored;  and  othera  might  foil,  and  not  be  reitored  in  their 
ceute,  but  yet  remain  In  being,  although  under  wrath  and  corruption ;  all  with  reapect  to  the  Mediator;  which  ia  the 
great  myatery,  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God*a  waya  with  hia  creaturea;  and  unto  which  all  hia  other  worka  and  wondera  do 
bat  serve  and  refer.' 

**Here  abeolnte  reprobation  aeema  to  be  defonded,  in  that  the  will  of  God  ia  made  the  reaaon  of  the  not-reatitution  of 
•one;  at  leaatwiae  hia  lordahip  aeema  to  aay,  that  'twaa  God'a  will  that  aome  ahould  foil,  unleaa  that  may  be  meant  of 
Tolunlaa  permiaalval,  (hia  will  of  permiaalon.) 

**  In  page  414,  L  10^  where  he  aalth,  (amongat  the  generationn  of  men  he  elected  a  email  flock,)  If  that  were  admitted  (of 
follen  men,)  It  would  not  be  amlaa;  leat  any  ahould  conceive  that  his  lordahip  had  meant,  the  decree  had  paaaed  on  maaaa 
Incomipta,  (on  manldnd  conaldered  before  the  foil.) 

**  In  page  415, 1.  8,  are  theee  worda : 

** '  Man  made  a  total  defection  from  God,  preaumlng  to  imagine,  that  the  commandmenta  and  prohibitiona  of  God  were 
aoC  the  rulea  of  good  and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own  principlea  and  beglnninga.' 

**  Conelder  whetiier  this  be  a  rule  nniveraal,  that  the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  the  rulea  of  good  and  evil. 
For,  aa  St.  Auatin  aaith,  many  thinga  are  prohibiu  quia  mala  (for  that  reaaon  forbidden,  becauae  they  are  evil :)  as  theee  sina 
which  the  aehoola  call  apeciflcal. 

**  In  page  41S,  I.  aatepen.  are  theae  words : 

**  *  The  tliree  heavenly  unlllea  exceed  all  natural  unltiee.  That  ia  to  aay,  the  nnity  of  the  three  Peraona  In  Godhead,  the 
•nlty  of  God  and  man  in  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  Chriat  and  the  church ;  the  Holy  Ghost  being  tlie  worker  of  both  these 
latter  nnltlea ;  for  by  the  Holy  Ghoat  waa  Christ  incarnate,  and  quickened  in  fleah ;  and  by  the  Holy  Ghoet  ia  man  regenerate, 
and  quickened  In  aplrlL' 

**  Here  two  of  the  unltiee  are  aacribed  to  the  Holy  Ghoat.  The  firat  aeema  excluded ;  yet  divinee  aay,  that  Spiritua 
Sancttts  Ac  amor,  Ac  vinculum  Patria  Ac  FilU,  (the  Holy  Ghoet  ia  the  love  and  the  bond  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.) 

**  In  pege  410, 1. 1%  are  theee  worda : 

**  *  Chriat  accomplished  the  whole  work  of  the  redemption  and  restitution  of  man  to  a  aUte  superior  to  the  angela.' 

^'Thia  (superior)  aeema  to  hit  upon  that  place,  hiYytXot,  Luke  xx.  90,  which  arguea  but  equality.  Snares  (De  Angelia, 
Ub.  1,  cap.  1,)  aaith,  that  angela  are  anperlor  to  men,  quoad  gradum  Intellectualem,  dt  quoad  iaunediatam  habiutionem  ad 
Denm,  (both  in  reapect  of  the  degree  of  their  InteUectual  nature,  and  of  the  neameea  of  their  habiution  to  God.)  Tet  St. 
▲netin  afllrmetli,  aatnram  homnnam  In  Chrlato  perfectlorem  eeae  angelica,  (that  the  human  nature  In  Chrlet  ia  more  perfect 
than  the  angelical.)  OonaUer  of  thia.  And  thna  for,  not  aa  a  critic,  or  corrector,  but  aa  a  learner.  For, 
(>orrigere,  res  est  tanto  nwgia  ardua,  quanto 
Magnna,  Ariatareho  m^or,  Homerua  erat. 

^  >>•**••  Your  aervant.  Roan  Matvwabwo.** 

1  Baconlana,  101 

*  SbaM,S  copies,  t3  Cat.  JTarMan,  vol.),  Si4-vol.S,0L    JikryrwM'a  p.  flt. 

*  MSS.  Burch,  No.  4903. 

*  Stoane'a,  iS,  and  see  in  Rawley'a  obeervationa,  ante,  990,  where  he  aaya,  **  though  be  eompoeed  the  aame  many  years 
before  his  death,"  and  the  same  expreaslon  is  in  the  paasage  from  the  Opnacula. 

*  This  tract  was  republished  in  17S7.  A  Confeesion  of  FaKh,  written  by  the  Right  HononraMe  Francia  Bacon,  Lord 
Veruhun,  republiahed  with  a  Prefoce  on  the  Subject  of  Authority  In  Rellglooe  Mattera,  and  adapted  to  the  Exigency  of  the 
preeent  Thnee.  London,  priiiled  for  W.  Owen,  at  Temple-Bar,  1757, 8vo.  pp.  M^  and  in  the  aocond  volume  of  BuUer's 
Reminiseencee,  recenUy  puUiahed,  In  page  ttS,  there  ia  a  letter  from  Dr.  Parr  containing  the  following,  **  Ton  know  there 
le  no  doubt  aa  to  the  authentkity  of  the  Confeealon  of  Faith,  aacribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  I  am  perplexed  wHh  it.  Was  he 
eerloost  I  mean  aerloua  all  through  t  Doea  he  mean  It  for  a  tentamen  t  What  inforence  would  Hume  have  drawn  fW>m 
It  t"  And  in  a  mannecript  kindly  communicated  to  om  by  Mr.  Barker,  the  doctor  saya,  «*that  Bacon  admitted  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  obvioua,  fW>m  the  prayer  made  by  him  when  Chancellor  of  England,  and  from  vartoua  paaaaget 
of  the  meet  unequivocal  and  emphatkal  kind  in  hto  Confeealon  of  Fkiith. 

*  The  aame,  I  think,  who  waa  coaunitted  to  the  Tower,  having  Uvght  BoakfaM  hie  altaalon  to  the  Sicilian  Veepern.  S«s 
Rellqn.  Wotton,  p.  494.    Dr.Tralion. 
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EDITOirS  PREFACE. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  TOUCHING  THE  CONTROVERSIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND. 

This  was  firet  published  ia  the  year  1641,  witiioat  the  aothor's  name.^     The  fbIlowiii(r  b  the 
title: 

A  Wise  and  Moderate  Discofiirse, 
concerning 
Church  Affaires, 
As  It  was  written,  long  since,  by  the  fa* 
mons  AathoQT  of  those  Consi- 
derations, which  seem  to 
have  some  reference 
to  this. 
Now  published  for  the  common  good. 


Imprinted  in  the  yeere  1641. 

It  was  next  published  with  the  present  title,  in  the  Resuscitatio. 

In  this  tract  upon  Church  ControTersies,  an  arrangement,  although  not  fomerly  deelaied,  may« 
as  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,*  easily  be  perceived.*  The  method,  with  a  few  extracts  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  controTersialists,  is  as  follows: 


*I. 

I.  RELIGIOUS    CONTROVERSIES  WILL    EXIST, 

AND  PARTICULARLY  IN  TIMES  OF  PEACE. 

When  the  fieiy  trial  of  peraecution  ceaseth, 

there  wiooeedeth  another  trial,  which,  m  it  weie, 

by  contrary  blaitt  of  doctrine  doth  nft  and  winnow 

men'i  faith. 


n.  NATURE  OF  RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSIES. 

1.  High  nature. 

ThehighmyiteriMoffiuth 419 

The  great  parts  of  the  worriiip  of  God. ....    ik» 

2.  Minor  natnre,  cereoMHiiei,  «m  things  indil^ 

ferent,  or  tfioae  parts  of  religion  which  psr- 
tain  to  time,  not  to  eternity tk 


1  Tb«relfaeopyiBtlMBrtokliMuwiin,«iidM88.    Ayi.  «fil 

In  BJackburne's  edition,  vol.  1.  I9S,  be  tbui  notleoi  thli  tract :  "  Next  followi  •■  Adrerthewent  iMMUag  tiM  ceatmvet- 
tie*  of  ute  Ctaurcli  of  England,  p.  418.  Tbie  treatise  waa  orighiaHy  printed  in  tbe  year  1641,  witboni  tbe  Mrtbor*e  nune  and 
nnder  a  different  title ;  called,  **  A  wiae  and  moderate  diaconrae  oonceming  cboieb  aflklra  }  aa  k  waa  wrIClMi  leng  aincn,  by 
the  fkiooue  author  of  tboae  conalderations,  whicb  seem  to  bave  aome  reference  to  tbia.'*  It  le  plata  from  p.  4tt,that  It  waa 
-wrote  in  tbe  reign  of  Queen  Ellaabetb.  Dr.  Bancroft  bad  collated  and  corrected  tbia  piece  in  Mon  tbaa  a  boadtad  ptaaaat 
and  1  am  to  aak  tbe  reader'a  paxdoa  tor  mialaying  tbe  eopy  eontalnfaig  tbeae  bla  flutlwr  eaaandattona. 

P.  410, 1.  SS,  parta,  r.  aome  tbinga,  bla. 
P.  490,1.0,  seal,  r.  bate. 

1. 9B,  reaemble,  r.  agree. 
P.  4SS,  I.  33,  r.  pretend  seal. 
P.  494, 1.  30^  r.  aednce  tbe  people. 
P.  498, 1.  3,  ezerclae,  r.  waate. 
P.  499^  1. 18,  r.  grope  for. 

So  tbat  I  coBcehra  abundant  Juatlee  ia  done  to  tbia  part  of  oar  noMe  antbor*8  worlce. 

*  Dr.  Rawley,  in  bia  addreaa  to  tbe  Reader,  In  tbe  Bylva  Sylvamm,  aaya— «*  I  beve  beard  bla  lerdMp  aay  alM,  Ibat  oat 
great  reaaon  wby  be  would  not  put  tbeae  particniara  into  any  exact  metbod,  (tboagli  be  tbat  loobecb  atlaatfvnly  lain  ttiam 
•ball  find  tbat  tbey  bave  a  aeerat  order,  waa,  beeauae  be  eoneeived  tbat  olber  bmb  wmM  vow  tbMi  that  tbay  aovli  do  tba 
Ijke." 

'The  following  la  an  analyato  of  tbk  attli!)ect,at  aU  tiBMa  of  hiHportaaea,  bat  particalarty  to  a  Cbriatiaa  fai  Ghrlatlu 
CuntroToriy. 

1.  Religiona  controveraiea  will  eziat,  and  partlcnlarty  in  tbnea  of  peace. 
9.  Nature  of  RellgioutODntroveralea. 

3.  Virtuea  of  Religiova  OsntrereraleBi 

1.  Cbristian  Porlwarance. 
1^  Cbriatlan  Demeanor. 
3.  Cbriatian  Langvage. 

4.  Tieaa  in  GontroTerviea. 

1.  Tbe  Vkea  of  tbe  Oeify. 

1.  Natnre  and  Humour  of  ffen,  4lg. 

3.  Deleauiton  of  (hrnier  Hereay,  lb. 

4.  Imlution  of  Foreign  CbnT^ea»416L 
1.  In  tbeir  extenaion,  41T. 

Oonduet  of  Refbrmeta 

Anil  'ffenimMfa 
3.  Vnbrotberty  Proceedhint  418. 

By  tbe  Poeaeaaora  of  Cbarcb  CtoTeraoMBL 
By  tbe  oppoeera. 

4.r 
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IIL  VIRTUES  IN  CHRISTIAN  CONTROVERSIES. 
**Qiii  paeem  tnctat  noo  repedtb  condi- 
tionibQi  diMidii,  b  magM  animot  hoauDum 
dnkedine  pacii  frllit,  qaam  acquiute  com- 
pooit" 412 

*•  Chbiitiah  Fobbsabavci. 

Let  everj  man  be  twift  to  hear,  slow  to 
qwak,  slow  to  wrath ib, 

S.   CflBIlTIAJr  DlMIAKOB. 

8.  Cbbiitiab  Labouaok ^5. 

If  we  did  but  know  the  Tirtue  of  nlenoe 
and  slowneM  to  apeak,  oor  controveniet  of 
themaelTea  would  doee  and  grow  up  to- 
gether.      ib. 

Brother,  if  that  which  you  set  down  aa  an 
aaiertion,  yoa  would  deliver  by  way  of  ad- 
▼ice,  there  were  reverenee  due  to  your  coun- 
■el,  whereaa  faith  ia  not  doe  to  yonr  affirma- 
tion. 

A  Ming  Chriatian  will  ezpreai  in  his 
woids  a  character  of  seal  or  love :  although 
we  are  not  to  contend  coldly  about  things 
which  we  hold  dear.  > 413 

Impropriety  of  wit  in  religious  contro- 
versy, **  Non  eat  major  confoiio,  quam  serii 
etjod." 

A  fool  should  be  answered,  but  not  by  be- 
eoming  like  unto  him ib. 


§IV. 
IV.  VICES  IN  CONTROVERSIES. 

1.  Iv  TBB  OCCASIOBS. 

1.  The  Vicea  of  the  Clergy. 

The  imperfections  in  the  conversation  and 
government  of  those  which  have  chief  place 
in  the  church,  have  ever  been  principal 
causes  and  motives  of  schisms  and  divisions. 
For,  whilst  the  bishops  and  governors  of  the 
church  continue  full  of  knowledge  and  good 
works;  whilst  they  deal  with  the  aecular 
atates  in  all  liberty  and  reaolntion,  according 
to  the  majesty  of  their  calling,  and  the  pre- 
doos  care  of  aouls  imposed  upon  them,  so 
long  the  church  is  **  situated**  as  it  were 
"  upon  a  hill ;"  no  man  maketh  question  of 
it,  or  seeketh  to  depart  from  it.  The  hu- 
mility of  the  fiiara  did,  for  a  great  time, 
maintain  and  bear  out  the  trreligion  of  bishops 
andprelalea. 414 

S.  Prrindioes  of  particular  men 416 

The  univeraitiea  are  the  aeat  or  the  conti- 
Dant  of  thia  diaeaaa,  from  whence  it  is  derived 
Into  theredm ib, 

8.  Detestation  of  former  heresy ib. 

Thia  manner  of  apprehension  doth  in  some 
d^[ree  possess  many  in  oor  ttmea.  They 
think  it  the  true  touchstone  to  try  what  ia 
good  and  avil,  by  measming  what  b  more  or 
leaa  oppoaita  to  the  inatitationa  of  the  Chureh 
of  Rooia^  be  it  oaiemooy,  ba  it  pobey,  or  g«^ 

1  FMIIer  says,  ^Ths  Holy  Oboat  flsscsadsd  not  in  the  spirit 
if  a  ▼ahara.  Wt  fai  the  spWt  of  a  dove.** 


vemment;  yea,  be  it  other  institutions  of 
greater  weight,  that  is  ever  most  perfect 
which  is  removed  most  degrres  from  that 
church ;  and  that  is  ever  polluted  and  ble- 
mished, which  participateth  in  any  appear^ 
ance  with  it  This  is  a  subtile  and  danger^ 
ous  conceit  for  men  to  entertam;  apt  to 
delude  themselves,  more  apt  to  delude*  the 
people,  and  moet  apt  of  all  to  calumniate 

their  adversaries 410 

4.  Imitation  of  Foreign  Churchea ib 

3.   IXPBOPIB    EXTBXSIOir   Or   COVTBOTSBST. 

1 .  Conduct  of  Reformers 417 

2.  Conduct  of  Anti-reformers i6. 

Again,  to  my  lords  the  bishops  I  say,  that 
it  ia  hard  for  them  to  avoid  blame,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  indifferent  person,  in  standing 
ao  precisely  upon  altering  nothing :  **  legea, 
novis  legtbus  non  recreate,  acescunt  ;**  laws, 
not  refreshed  with  new  laws,  wax  sour. 
**  Qui  mala  non  permutat,  in  bonis  non  per- 
severat:'*  without  change  of  ill,  a  man  can^ 
not  continue  the  good.  To  take  away  many 
abuaes,  supplanteth  not  good  orders,  but  esta- 
blisbeth  them.  **  Morosa  moris  retentio,  .rea 
turbulenta  est,  eque  ac  novitas  ;**  contentious 
retaining  of  customs  is  a  turbulent  thing,  as 
well  as  innovation.  A  good  husband  ia 
ever  pruning  in  bis  vineyard  or  bis  fiekl ;  not 
miseaaonably,  indeed,  not  unskilfully,  but 
lightly ;  he  findeth  ever  somewhat  to  do. . . .     ib 

I  pray  God  to  inspire  the  bishops  with  a 
fervent  love  and  care  of  the  people ;  and  that 
they  may  not  so  much  urge  things  in  con- 
troversy, as  things  out  of  controversy,  which 
all  men  confess  to  be  gracious  and  good. . . .  418 

3.   UllBBOTBBBLT   PBOCSBDIBGS. 

1.  Dy  the  possessors  of  church  government. . .  ib» 
Their  urging  of  subscription  to  their  own 
articlea,  is  but  **  lacessere,  et  irritare  morboa 
Eccleais,"  which  otherwise  would  spend  and 
exercise  themselves.  **  Non  consensum 
qusrit  sed  dissidium,  qui,  quod  fectis  prasta- 
tur,  in  verbis  exigit"  He  seeketh  not  unity, 
but  division,  which  exacteth  that  in  words, 
which  men  are  content  to  yield  in  action. 

I  know  restrained  governments  are  better 
than  remiss;  and  I  am  of  his  mind  that  said, 
Better  is  it  to  live  where  nothing  is  lawful, 
than  where  all  things  are  lawful.  I  dislike 
that  laws  should  not  be  continued,  or  dis- 
turbers be  unpunished :  but  laws  are  likened 
to  the  grape,  that  being  too  much  praased 
yieMs  a  hard  and  unwholesome  wine. 

%.  The  oppoaers  of  churcn  government. 

1.  Suppoaition  of  exclusive  peifection 490 

2.  Their  manner  of  preaching ib. 

3.  In  not  acting  equally  in  liberty  or  restraint    ib. 

4.  IndiacriminatB  statementa 431 

6.  Mode  of  handling  Scripture ib 

6.  Great  reliance  on  trifles ib. 

4.  ImPBOPBB    rUBLICATIOBS ib 

The  press  and  pulpit  should  be  freed  and 
diacharged  of  these  contentions ;  neither  pro- 
BMtion  oo  the  one  side,  nor  glory  and  heat 
on  the  other  side,  ought  to  conthnie  thoaa 
challenges  and  cartehi  at  the  eroas. 
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THE  CHARACTERS  OF  A  BELIEVING  CHRISTIAN  IN  PARADOXES  AND  SEEM- 
ING CONTRADICTIONS. 

This  tract,  published  as  it  seems  in  the  year  1645,  was,  in  1648,  inserted  in  the  Remains, 
and  in  1730  in  Blackbam's  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  works.^  Its  authenticity  seems  to  be  very 
doubtful.  It  was  inserted  in  Blackburn's  edition,  after  the  following  notice : — *•  The  followinfr 
fragments  were  never  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Rawley,  among  the  genuine  writings  of  the  Lord  Bacon ; 
nor  dare  I  say  that  they  come  up  to  the  spirit  of  penetration  of  our  noble  author.  However,  as  they 
are  vouched  to  be  authentic  in  an  edition  of  the  Remains  of  the  Lord  Verulam,  printed  1648;  and  as 
Archbishop  Sancroft  has  reflected  some  credit  on  them  by  a  careful  review,  having  in  very  many  in- 
stances corrected  and  prepared  them  for  the  press,  among  the  other  unquestioned  writing  of  his  lord* 
ship ;  for  these  reasons  I  have  assigned  them  this  place,  and  left  every  reader  to  form  his  own  jodg^ 
nient  about  their  importance  :*'  and  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Parr  to  his  legatee  and  biographer,  E.  H. 
Barker,  the  doctor  sa^s, «« it  is,  however,  well  known,  that  some  of  his  fragments  were  not  acknow- 
ledged by  Dr.  Rawley  to  be  genuine,  though  vouched  to  be  authentic  in  an  edition  of  the  Remains  of 
Lord  Verulam,  printed  in  1648,  and  though  examined,  corrected,  and  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Archbishop  Sancroft  among  the  other  unquestionable  writings  of  Bacon.  Among  those  fragments 
are  the  Characters  of  a  believing  Christian,  in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions,  compared  with 
the  copy  printed  Lond.  1645.  The  paradoxes  are  thirty-four;  bat  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
(|uote  the  2d  and  3d.  After  frequent  and  most  attentive  perusal,  I  am  convinced  that  these  Fragments 
were  written  by  Bacon,  and  intended  only  for  a  trial  of  his  skill  in  putting  together  propositions, 
which  appear  irreconcileable,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  very  wary  in  drawing  from  such  a  work  any 
positive  conclusions  upon  the  real  and  settled  faith  of  Lord  Bacon.  Bacon  perhaps  was  sincere,  when 
he  said, « I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.'  But  to  many  parts  of  the  paradoxes  we  may  apply  his 
remark  upon  the  fool,  who  said  in  his  heart,  but  did  not  think  •There  is  no  God.'  He  rather  said 
these  things  for  a  trial  of  skill,  as  the  fool  talked  by  rote,  than  that  he  really  believed  them,  or  was 
persuaded  of  them.' 

I  subjoin  the  evidence,  external  and  internal,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  fiivonr  and  in 
opposition  to  their  authenticity. 

The  following  are  the  external  reasons  against  their  authenticity — 1st,  Soon  after  Lord  Bacon's 
death  there  were  various  spurious  works  ascribed  to  him,  with  which  the  Remaim  abound.* — ^Sdly, 
This  tract  is  not  recognised  by  Dr.  Rawley,  who  in  his  address  to  the  reader  in  his  iZenuettefto,  does 
not  mention  it  amongst  the  theological  works  which  he  enumerates,  although  he  says,  *•  I  have  com- 
piled in  one  whatsoever  bears  the  true  stamp  of  his  lordship's  excellent  genius,  and  hath  hitherto 

*  In  Dr.  Parr*f  annexed  letter,  it  appean  to  have  been  publithed  In  1045 ;  and  In  Vol.  I.  of  Blackburn*!  edition,  be  aaya, 
•peaking  of  Arcbbithop  Bancroft,  to  the  cliaractere  of  a  believing  Christian  in  paradozee,  4tc  compared  with  tiM  other  cop/ 
liriiited  in  1645, 1  have  not  been  able  to  tee  a  copy  of  the  tract  published  in  1045.— B.  M. 

3  See  Bacon's  Essay  on  Atheism. 

Dr.  Parr  does  not  sprak  with  as  much  confldenee  In  •  letter  to  Mr.  C.  Butler,  paUlalied  In  the  second  volnme  of  B«tler*s 
Reniiiilseenees,  page  S3S,  whefe  he  says,  **But  now  comes  a  real  difficulty.  What  shall  we  say  to  tiM  *  Character  of  a 
believing  Christian  in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions  V  Here  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine.  If  an  ingenious  man 
means  to  deride  the  belief  of  Christianity,  could  he  have  done  It  more  effectually  than  In  the  work  Just  now  alluded  tot 
Mr.  Hume  would  say—No.  There  is  some  uncerUinty  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  little  tract.  I  suspect  that  Bacon  meant 
to  try  bis  strength,  and  then  to  return  quietly  to  the  habitual  conviction  of  his  mind,  that  Christianity  is  true.*' 

>  In  ltawley*s  Epistle  to  the  Reader  in  the  RenucUado,  he  says,  **  for  some  of  the  pieces,  herein  contained,  hto  lordahip 
did  not  aim  at  the  publication  of  them,  but  at  the  preservation  only,  and  prcAlbtting  them  flrom  perishing,  so  at  to  have 
been  reposed  in  some  private  shrine,  or  library:  but  now,  for  that,  through  the  looee  keeping  of  his  lordship's  papers,  wbflsl 
he  lived,  divers  surreptitious  copies  have  been  taken ;  which  have  since  employed  the  press  with  sundry  corrupt  ijid  awngled 
editions ;  whereby  nothing  hath  been  more  difficult  than  to  find  the  Lord  Saint  Alban  in  the  Lord  Saint  Alban;  and  which 
have  presented  (some  of  them)  rather  a  fhrdle  of  nonsense,  than  any  true  expressions  of  his  lordship's  happy  vein  {  I 
tbourht  myself  in  a  sort  tied  to  vindicate  these  injuries  and  wrongs  done  to  the  monuments  of  his  lordship's  pen;  and  at 
once,  by  setting  forth  the  true  and  genuine  writings  themselves,  to  prevent  the  like  Invasions  for  the  time  to  cone."  And 
Archbishop  Tenlsnn  says,  **This  general  acceptance  of  his  works  has  exposed  him  to  that  III  and  unjust  naagn  which  is 
common  to  eminent  writers.  For  on  such  are  fkthered,  sometime  spurious  treatises;  sometfanea  bmmC  eormpt  copies  of 
good  originals;  sometimes  their  essays  and  first  thoughts  upon  good  subjects,  though  laid  aside  by  theoi  nnprooacnfd  and 
uncorrected ;  and  sometimes  the  very  toys  of  their  youth,  written  by  them  In  trivial  or  loooa  argnmenta,  before  they  had 
arrived  either  at  ripeness  of  Judgment,  or  sobriety  of  temper.  The  veriest  straws  (liite  that  of  Father  Garnet)  are  shown 
tc  the  world  as  admirable  reliques,  if  the  least  strokes  of  the  image  of  a  celebrated  author,  does  but  seem  to  be  upon  them. 
The  press  hatb  been  Injurious  in  this  kind  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Andrews,  to  whom  It  owed  a  deep  and  solemn  rave- 
lence.  In  such  an  unbecoming  manner  it  hath  dealt,  long  ago,  with  the  very  learned  and  Ingenious  aatbor  of  the  Twlgm 
Krron.  Neither  hath  the  Lord  Bacon  gone  without  his  share  in  this  Injustice  firom  the  prens.  He  hath  been  ill  dealt  with 
in  the  letters  printed  In  the  Cabala,  and  Scrtnia,  under  his  name :  for  Dr.  Rawley  pcofosaad,  that  thoogh  they  were  not 
vholly  fkiM,  yet  they  were  very  corrupt  and  embased  copies.  This  I  believe  the  rather,  having  Intaly  eoaqmrad  soaM 
oriicinal  letters  wfth  the  copies  In  that  collection,  and  found  them  Imperfect.  And  to  make  a  particular  instance ;  In  com* 
paring  the  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Sir  Robert  Car,  of  whom  a  fonie  had  gone  that  he  had  begged  his  esuto ;  I  fonnd 
no  fewer  than  forty  different,  of  which  sonie  were  of  moment.  Our  author  hath  been  still  worsa  dealt  with,  in  a  ht^HI 
In  octavo,  concerning  the  trial  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset :  and  likewise  in  one  in  quarto,  which  haainth  Hm 
title  of  Bacon's  Remains,  though  there  cannot  be  spied  in  it,  m  much  ai  the  rohu  of  his  htantlftil  gnnhia.'* 
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slept,  and  been  suppressed,  in  this  present  volame,  not  leaving  any  thing  to  a  future  hand,  which  I 
found  to  be  of  moment,  and  communicable  to  the  public,  save  only  some  few  Latin  works,  which  by 
€rod*s  6ivoar  and  sufferance,  shall  soon  after  follow.'*  And  in  another  part  of  the  same  address  he 
■ays,  *•  I  thought  myself  in  a  sort  tied  to  vindicate  these  injuries  and  wrongs  done  to  the  monumentd 
of  his  lordship's  pen ;  and  at  once,  by  setting  forth  the  true  and  genuine  writings  themselves,  to 
prevent  like  invasions  for  the  time  to  come." — 3dly,  It  is  not  noticed  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  who 
published  the  Baeoniana  in  1679,  in  which  he  says,  ««His  lordship's  writings  upon  pious  subjects 
are  only  these :  his  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Questions  about  a  Holy  War,  and  the  Prayers  in  these 
Remains;  and  a  translation  of  certain  of  David's  Psalms,  into  English  verse.^ — 4thly,  There  is  not 
any  MSS.  of  these  Paradoxes.' 

The  external  reasons  in  favour  of  their  authenticity  are,  1st,  They  are  published  in  the  Remains^ 
in  1648,  and,  although  they  are  not  recognised,  they  are  not  expressly  disowned  either  in  1657  by 
Dr.  Rawley,  or  in  1679  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  who  does  expressly  repudiate  other  works  ascribed 
to  Lord  Bacon.  Whether  this  silence  is  negative  evidence  that  the  Paradoxes  are  authentic,  or  that  the 
firtend  and  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  afler  having  discredited  the  Remains,  did  not  deem  the  Paradoxes 
entitled  to  a  particular  refutation,  is  a  question  not  free  from  doubt,  if  it  can  be  supposed  that  Dr. 
Rawley  and  the  archbishop  were  so  insincere  as,  knowing  their  reality,  to  express  their  opinion  of 
Lord  Bacon's  religious  sentiments,  and  to  censure  the  author  of  the  Bemairu,  without  doing  him  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  Paradoxes  were  authentic.  2dly,  Dr.  Rawley  and  Archbishop  Teni- 
son admit  that  there  were  other  MSS.  in  existence.  3d1y,  The  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  acknowledged  by  Archbishop  Sancrofl ;  but  upon  inquiry  it  will,  perhaps,  appear 
that  the  archbishop  only  corrected  the  copy  which  was  inserted  in  the  Eemaitis,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  first  publication  in  1645.* 

Such  is  the  external  evidence.  The  internal  evidence  is  either  from  the  thought,  or  the  mode  in 
which  the  thought  is  expressed. 

The  reasons  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes,  from  the  nature  of  the  thought,  are^lst, 
If  a  spirit  of  piety*  pervades  the  Paradoxes,  it  seems  to  differ  from  the  spirit  which  moved  upon  the 
mind  of  Lord  Bacon ;'  and  if  the  MSS.  of  this  Essay,  of  which  there  is  not  any  evidence,  had  been 

1  Baeonlam,  PM^?^ 

'  I  ventar«  to  anert  tbtoi  (br  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  MSS.    I  thonid  be  happy  to  have  mj  error  eorrected. 

*  Blackbarn,  tn  the  fourth  Tolome  of  hie  edition  of  Bacon,  A.  D.  1730,  p.  438,  aayt,  **  Archbiihop  Bancroft  haa  reflected 
•one  credit  on  them  by  a  careful  review,  having  In  very  many  inatancei  corrected  and  prepared  them  for  the  pren :  among  the 
other  onqaeetloned  writinga  of  hie  lordthlp,  I  annex  tome  of  the  paasagea  from  Blackburn,  where  Archbishop  Bancroft  is 
■lentloned.  **Oar  noble  author*!  letten  In  the  *Retutcitatlo'  are  In  tnW  credit;  and  yet  theae  are  in  many  iaaUncet  eor- 
rected by  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  that  unconteetably  from  MSS. ;  because  the  author's  subscription,  under  that  prelate's  hand,  la 
In  aeveral  particulars  added,  as  N.  X.  *Tour  lordship's  most  humbly  in  all  duty.  N.  XI.  Your  lordship's  in  all  humUeneaa 
to  be  commanded.'  I  say  I  conceive  it  evident,  that  these  subscriptions  to  the  printed  copy  of  1657,  do  ascertain  the  addi- 
tions to  be  made  from  original  MSS.,  since  they  could  not  be  added  upon  Judgment  or  conjecture,  but  must  b^  inserted  trom 
authority.  And  this  gives  sanction  to  the  emendations  of  these  letters  contained  in  the  *  Resuscitatio ;'  so  that  I  may  pre- 
raase  to  think  this  present  edhlon  is  even  more  exact  than  what  Dr.  Rawley  himself  published.     Blackburn,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

In  page  456,  of  vol.  iv.,  he  says,  ^  I  have  added  some  firagments  fh>m  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Remains  printed  In  1M8. 
That  copy  has  been  deservedly  treated  whh  great  indignation  and  contempt ;  being  notoriously  printed,  in  a  surreptitious  and 
•egligent  manner.  However,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  page  in  this  scandalous  edition,  excepting  theee  flragments  and 
the  essay  of  a  king,  which  does  not  appear  In  a  more  correct  dress  In  some  part  or  other  of  our  noble  author's  works.  This 
■eems  to  give  them  a  little  credit ;  and  Dr.  Bancroft  having  corrected  them  with  so  much  diligence,  as  to  distinguish  where 
lie  has  done  h  ftt>m  printed  copies,  I  have  some  cause  to  apprehend  that  the  other  copies  were  amended  by  unquestlonabia 
MSB.  of  our  noble  author.  The  order  they  appear  in  Is,  1.  An  Exptanmtign  what  manner  of  persons  those  should  be,  that 
ftra  to  exeeute  the  power  or  ordinance  of  the  king's  prerogative,  p.  S.  This  Is  corrected  In  very  many  places.  %.  Short  notes 
fbr  civil  eMversoliM,  p.  0,  interlined  in  many  places,  with  apt  divisions,  not  observed  fai  the  edition  of  1M8.  S.  An  Et§af  on 
Ueatb,  p.  7.  This  is  likewise  coveted  in  very  many  places,  and  subdivided  as  if  done  fh>m  MBS.,  and  made  •  new  work. 
4.  The  Characters  of  a  believing  Chrittiinh  in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions.  This  in  terms  of  abatement  under  the 
archbishop's  own  hand  sUnds  thus:  ComfarU  wkk  th$  odUr  Mfy,  prinUd  Uni.  aniie,  1645.  6.  A  Prayer,  corrected  only  in 
two  places,  which  I  must  confess  does  not  appear  to  be  cast  In  the  same  mould  whh  that  printed  above,  p.  447." 

4  In  the  year  1703,  the  third  edition  of  a  penny  tract  of  the  characteristics  waa  published.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
tMe  page  of  this  tract :  Characteristics  of  a  Bellevhig  Christian  in  Paradoxes  and  Beemliig  Contradictions.  By  Francis 
Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  St.  Alban,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eagtand,  with  a  prefkce  by  a  clergyman. 
The  Thb^  Edition.  London,  printed  by  M.  Lewis,  in  Paternoster  Row,  1701,  (price  one  penny.)  The  following  is  the  pre- 
ftce :  In  order  to  prevent  a  misconstruction  of  the  following  paradoxes,  it  may  be  needftil  to  Inform  the  reader,  that  when 
rightly  conaidered,  they  are  no  ways  ludicrous,  sareastical,  or  propbane,  but  solid,  comforuble,  and  godly  truths,  taught  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  well  understood  by  then  who  are  truly  Christians.  I  do  not  say,  that  every 
le»s  in  Christ  can  undersUnd  them  all,  but  this  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  he  that  understands  none  of  them,  hath  not 
)ret  learned  his  A.  B.  C.  In  the  school  of  Christ.  But  if  any  should  ask  me,  why  I  chooee  to  publish  his  lordship's  paradoxes 
rather  tlwn  any  other  t  I  answer— 1st,  Because,  though  very  comprehensive,  yet  they  are  but  short,  and  may  therefore  \m 
Msily  porehnsed  by  the  poorer  sort  of  Christians.  Sdly,  That  the  mtrntUt  philoeophers  and  igtuhU  genUemen  of  our  day 
Might  hence  be  taught,  that  a  One  gentleman,  a  sound  scholar,  and  a  great  philoeopher,  may  be  a  Christian;  since  we  find 
eot  only  Psnl,  a  JntUn  JIfarfyr,  4to.,  but  even  hi  our  own  nation,  so  great  a  philosopher  as  my  Urd  BuMUt  espousing  and 
conftfssing  the  Christian  verity.  In  a  word,  reader,  if  thoo  undersundest  theee  flew  paradoxee,  bless  Ood  for  them ;  If 
thou  mdersundest  them  not,  thou  inayest,  like  the  Emnmek,  call  In  some  PhiUp  to  thy  assistance :  but  above  all  permit  me 
to  advise  thee  to  ask  of  the  Father  of  lights,  who  giveth  wisdom  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.  I  am,  for  Christ's  sake,  thy 
DrIcnd  and  servant,  F.  Gbbsh. 

TMm  any,  fbr  taMtiMa  Pandoz  »i.   **  Bis  advocate,  hki  surety  shaU  be  his  Judge  i  his  mortal  part  ehaU  become  1 
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found  am(ing8t  the  papers  of  Lord  Bacon,  would  it  not  be  more  probable  that  tbej  wne  &6  effotiott 
of  one  of  his  pious  friend*,  Herbert  for  instance,  than  that  they  were  Lord  Bacon's  own  prodnetioiif 
lid.  If  the  Paradoxes  are  sopposed  to  be  polluted  by  an  under  current  of  infidelity,  the  Tery  •nppost- 
tion  is  eridenoe  against  their  authenticity,  *«  for  this  lord  was  religions,  and  wts  ableto  lemler  a  fs^ 
son  of  the  hope  which  was  in  hhn.^  He  repaired  frequently  to  the  serriee  of  the  oimfQli,  to  kev 
sermons,  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  «f  Christ,  and  died  is 
the  true  faith,  established  in  the  Church  of  England."* 

The  internal  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes  from  the  style  is,  that— lat,  They, 
in  style,  are  in  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  whidi  endeayours  to  make 
doubtful  things  clear,  not  clear  things  doubtful.*  2d,  The  style  of  the  Paradoxes,  if  they  aie  aa^ 
posed  to  contain  an  indirect  attack  upon  Chrtstiantty,  are  in  opposition  to  Lord  Baoon'a  opinioa  of 
the  proper  style  for  religious  controversy.  •«  To  search,  he  says,  and  rip  up  wounds  with  langhingcoon- 
tenance,  to  intermix  Scripture  and  scurrility  sometimes  in  one  sentence,  is  a  thing  hi  from  the  dertrnt 
reverence  of  a  Christian,  and  scant  beseeming  the  honest  regard  of  a  sober  man.  •  Non  est  major 
eonfasio  quam  serii  et  joci.'  There  is  no  greater  confusion  than  the  confounding  of  jest  and  eameet 
The  majesty  of  religion,  and  the  contempt  and  deformity  of  things  ridiculous,  are  things  as  distant 
as  things  may  be.  Two  principal  causes  have  I  ever  known  of  atheism ;  curious  oontrovennea,  and  pn^ 
fane  scoffing.  3d,  They  have  not  any  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Lord  Bacon ;  they  are  neither  poetical, 
adorned  by  imagery,^  nor  learned,  enriched  by  rare  quotation ;  nor  femiliar,  illustrated  by  examples,* 

Ul ;  and  what  wai  town  in  corruption  and  defilement  ahall  be  railed  in  Incomiption  and  glory ;  and  a  (lnh«  creature  tball 
poetem  an  infinite  bappineH.  Glory  be  to  God."  Compan  tUM  with  Us  fraper.  **  Remeoiber,  O  Lord,  bow  thy  aerrant 
bath  walked  before  thee :  remember  wbat  I  bave  first  lought,  and  what  bath  been  principal  in  ny  Intentlona.  I  have  loved 
tby  asMmbliei :  I  have  moomed  for  the  divif  ions  of  thy  church :  I  bave  delighted  in  the  brightMea  of  thy  aanctuary.  Thii 
Tine  which  thy  right  band  bath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee,  that  it  might  have  the  firat  and  the  tetter 
rain ;  and  that  it  might  ttretcb  her  branches  to  the  seaa  snd  to  the  floods.  The  state  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  opprtiwd 
have  been  precious  in  mtam  eyes :  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart :  I  have,  though  In  a  despised  weed,  pro- 
cured the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  bave  been  my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them ;  neither  hath  the  aon  ahnoet  eat  upon  aqf 
displeasure ;  but  I  have  been  as  a  dove,  free  from  superfluity  of  maliciousness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  booka,  but  thy 
•criptures  much  more.    1  have  sought  thee  in  the  couru,  flelds,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  tempiea.'* 

*  So  in  the  Religio  Medici,  Sir  Thomas  Brown  says,  *'  For  my  religion,  though  there  be  several  circumstances  that  might 
perswade  the  world  I  bave  none  at  all,  as  the  generall  scandal  of  my  profession,  the  nstural  course  of  my  atudiee,  the  taiiif- 
ferency  of  my  behaviour,  and  discourse  in  matters  of  religion,  neitlier  vIolenUy  defending  one,  nor  with  that  eoamoa  vimt 
and  contention  opposing  anotlier ;  yet  in  despight  hereof  I  dare,  without  usurpation,  assume  the  honorable  stile  of  a  Chri^ 
tian ;  not  that  I  meerely  owe  this  stile  to  the  font,  my  education  or  clime  wherein  I  waa  borne  aa  being  bred  up  either  le 
confirme  those  principles  my  parents  instilled  into  my  unwary  understanding ;  or  by  a  generall  ooneent  proceed  la  the 
religion  of  my  countrey.  But  having,  in  my  riper  years,  and  confirmed  judgment  seene  and  examined  aH,  I  Had  myseMi 
obliged  by  the  principles  of  grace,  and  the  law  of  mine  owoe  reason  to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this;  neither  doth  herata 
my  zeale  so  fare  make  me  forget  the  generall  charitie  I  owe  unto  humanity,  aa  rattier  to  bate  than  pity  Turkea,  InfUela  and 
(what  is  worse)  Jewes,  rather  conteming  myself  to  ei^oy  that  happy  stile,  than  maiigning  those  who  relbee  ao  gtorioaa  a 
title." 

>  Such  are  tlie  words  of  Dr.  Rawley. 

s  In  some  part  of  bis  works,  I  do  not  recollect  where,  be  aays,  **  I  endeavour  not  to  inflate  trMee  Into  marvaOa,  b«c  !• 
reduce  roarvails  to  plain  tbinga :"  and  Rawley,  in  his  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  says,  **  In  the  composing  of  his  books  he  had  rather 
diive  at  a  masculine  and  clear  expression,  than  at  any  fineness  or  affectation  of  phrases,  and  would  often  aak  If  the  sMsaiaf 
were  expressed  plmmljf  em»ngkt  aa  being  one  that  accounted  W9rd*  to  be  but  MAMrrimt,  or  mh^sUrUU  to  matter;  and  aeC 
the  primdptUl.  And  if'  hia  atUs  were  foliUf  it  waa  because  he  could  do  no  otherwise ;  neither  waa  he  given  to  any  Hgki 
concnu ;  or  dueanting  upon  tverd*,  but  did  ever,  purposely  and  industrinosly  aveyd  them ;  for  he  held  such  thinga  to  be  bM 
diffstioug  or  divertioiu  from  the  aeops  intended ;  and  to  derogate  from  the  wtight  and  dynftf  of  the  atile." 

^  As  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  illustrating  by  imagery,  aee  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  vol.  ii.  page  177.  In  "Orphaea^ 
theatre,  where  all  beasts  and  birda  assembled ;  and,  forgetting  their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  aoaie  of 
quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to  the  airs  and  aocords  of  the  harp }  the  aound  whereof  no  aooner  ceaaed,  er 
was  drowned  by  some  loader  noise,  but  every  beaat  returned  to  his  own  nature :  wherein  Is  aptly  deoeribed  the  aaiura  and 
condition  of  men,  who  are  Aill  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  reven^ ;  which  aa  long  aa  tfMy  ghrt 
ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  religioa,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuaaion  of  books,  of  aenDona,  of  haraagiiea,  m 
long  is  society  and  peace  mainUined  {  bat  if  theae  Inatruments  be  silent,  or  that  aedltloa  and  tumalt  make  theas  net  aadk 
Me,  ail  things  dissolve  Into  anarchy  and  oonftisioa." 

*  In  tlie  Treatise  I>e  Aogmentis,  lib.  v.  t,  upon  literate  experience  or  invention,  not  by  art  biM  bj  accident,  he  aaya,  apeak* 
Ing  of  the  error  in  supposing  that  experiments  will  succeed  without  due  conskleration  of  quantity  of  matter,  **  It  la  net  alt^ 
gather  safe  to  rely  upon  any  natural  experiment,  before  proof  be  made  both  in  a  leaser,  and  greater  quanttoy.  Men  ahoaM 
remember  the  mockery  of  JEaop's  housewife,  who  conceited  that  by  doabling  her  meaanre  of  barley,  her  ben  wooM  da^f 
lay  her  two  egga ;  but  the  hen  grew  fet,  and  iaki  none.*'  As  specimens  of  his  fkmiliar  illuatratloii,  aee  aleo  the  Adfanaa 
■Mnt  of  Learning,  when  speaking  of  studies  teeming  with  error,  he  saya,  **  Surely  to  alchemy  this  right  la  dne,  that  h  may 
be  compared  to  the  husbandman  whereof  JEaop  makes  the  feMe ;  that,  when  he  died,  told  hia  aooa,  that  he  had  left  wila 
them  gold  burled  under  grmnid  in  hia  vineyard;  and  they  digged  ow  aU  the  ground,  and  gold  they  feund  none :  h«t  by 
taaaon  of  tbolr  stirring  and  digging  the  mould  about  the  roota  of  their  vlnea,  they  had  a  great  Tiatage  the  year  foUowhif  s 
ao  aMoredly  the  search  and  atir  to  make  gold  hatb  brought  to  Ught  a  great  number  of  good  and  flrnltftil  InventhMia  and  exparl* 
■Mata,  aa  well  for  the  dkwleaing  of  nature  aa  for  the  use  of  man*s  life."  See  again  hi  exhibiting  the  Mtnre  of  the  pbloaa 
phy  of  universale,  **PhUoaopha  Prima,"  the  connection  between  all  paita  of  nature,  he  aaya,  **laMt  the  delight  oflht 
qnaverhig  upon  a  stop  la  muiaie,  the  sanm  with  tha  pkiyhig  of  light  upon  the  water  f 

"  'Bplendet  tremulo  sub  lumfne  pontuat'  "—Bee  vol.  1.  p.  IM. 
I  could  willingly  Indnlge  myself  with  the  selection  of  other  insunces,  but  raineBbering  the  adaKNilllQa  that  «ilii  b« 
gnuited  to  love  aiid  to  be  wiae,"  1  atop. 
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St  in  most  of  hit  phUotophical  workt ;  dot  written  pretsly*  and  weigrhti  y,'  as  the  Noynm 
Organnm:  but  they  teem  remarkable  only  for  antithesis,  something  like  Fuller,  without  his  spirit:  a 
tort  of  dry  Fuller,  or,  at  he  would  say,  Fuller's  earth :  or  like  the  Essay  on  Death,  published  also  in 
tbe  Remaint,  and  ateribed  without  authority  to  the  tame  illustrious  author.* 

The  OTidenoe  in  &Tour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes,  from  the  style,  is,  that— 1.  Aphorisms 
art  the  fiiToorite  style  of  Lord  Bacon.^  3.  The  paradoxet  contain  two  of  Lord  Bacon's  expressions; 
tbe  one  is  in  the  beg^nningr  of  the  36th  Paradox,  ••  He  is  often  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  is  as  Mount  Sion : 
ha  it  a  terpent  and  a  doTe."*  The  other  in  the  10th  Paradox.  ••  He  lends  and  gives  most  freely,  and 
yet  he  it  the  greateat  usurer.""  3d.  That  although  the  Paradoxes  do  not  contain  any  patent  inter- 
nal eTidence  of  their  authenticity,  yet  there  is  latent  evidence  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  style,  at 
Lord  Bacon,  knowing  how  to  discover  the  mind  through  words,'  well  knew  the  art  of  concealment, 
by  which  he  could  cast  a  cloud  about  him  so  as  to  obscure  himself  from  his  enemies.  To  this  refined 
reason  which,  without  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes,  shows  only  that,  by  possibility, 
they  may  be  authentic,  it  it  tii^cient  to  tay  that,  at  they  were  not  published  or  intended  for  publica* 
tioo,  it  teemt  difficult  to  ditcover  any  attignable  cause  for  this  mystery. 

CONSIDERATIONS  TOUCHING  THE  PACIHCATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

This  wat  publithed  in  1640,  and  there  are  copiet  in  the  British  Museum,  and  at  Cambridge :  and 
a  MSS.  in  Sloane't  Collection,  33. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  CERTAIN  PSALMS. 
Thit  wat  pnbluhed  in  8vo.  in  1635,  and  in  the  Ramdtatio. 

HOLY  WAR. 

Thit  wat  written  and  published  in  4to.  in  1623,  and  in  1639 ;  and  there  are  MSS.  in  the  British 
Motenm. 

I  Ben  JoMOB  In  hki  Diieoveriet  nji,  Domlnai  Verularoiot.— One  tbougb  he  be  ezcenent,  and  the  chief,  is  noc  to  be 
fcnluted  lionet  for  no  imiutor  erer  grew  np  to  bis  author ;  likeness  la  alwayi  on  this  side  of  truth ;  yet  there  happened  In 
»7  time  one  noMe  speaker,  who  was  ftill  of  grathy  In  his  speaking.  His  language  (where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  Jest) 
WM  BoMy  eensoriotts.  No  man  erer  spake  more  neatly,  more  preasly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  Idle- 
■naa.  In  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough,  or  look 
aaUe  ftom  him  without  lose.  U«  commanded  where  he  spoke ;  and  had  his  Judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No 
■wa  had  their  afleetlone  more  In  his  power.    The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end. 

>  Tkke  for  iniance  any  of  the  Nervous  Aphorisms,  in  the  Novum  Organum,  and  compare  It  with  the  sentences  of  tht 
Faradozea. 

floe  Prafhct  to  vol.  L 

*  No  man  waa,  for  his  own  sake,  lesa  atuched  to  system  or  ornament  than  Lord  Baeon.  A  plain,  unadorned  style  la 
aphorisma.  In  which  the  AWmn  Orgmnum  is  written,  Is,  he  Invariably  states,  tbe  proper  style  for  philoeophy.  In  the  midst 
1^  his  own  arrangement,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  says :  **  The  worst  and  most  absurd  sort  of  trlflers  ars  those 
who  have  pent  the  whole  art  Into  strict  methods  and  narrow  systems,  which  men  commonly  cry  up  for  the  sake  of  their  regu- 
larity mad  style.**    Then  see  Advancement  of  Learning. 

*  Thin  onion  of  the  serpent  and  the  dove  Is  a  fhvourite  Image  of  Lord  Bacon's.  See  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  voL 
I.  p.  Bit  ** It  Is  not  poaslble  to  Join  serpentine  wisdom  whh  the  columbine  innoceney,  except  men  know  exactly  all  the 
eoadMons  of  the  serpent;  his  baseness  and  going  upon  his  belly,  his  volubilKy  and  lubricity,  his  envy  and  sting,  and  the 
fMt  s  that  la,  aO  forma  and  natnres  of  evil :  for  without  this,  virtue  lleth  open  and  unfonced."  tee  also  the  Mediutlonea 
flacrs,  ''of  the  tamocency  of  the  dove,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.** 

*  tee  Apophthegm  148,  In  vol.  L  p.  115,  ft  Is  as  follows : 

"They  would  say  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Henry,  that  had  sold  and  opplgnerated  all  his  patrimony,  to  snfllce  the  great 
4oaattves  that  he  had  made  i  that  he  waa  the  greatest  usurer  of  France,  because  all  his  sUte  was  in  obligations.** 
^  Bat  Traatlse  Da  Angnientla,  h.  vL  e.  1,  |  11. 


THEOLOGICAL  TRACTS. 


A   PRAYER,    OR   PSALM, 


MADB  BT  THB 


LORD  BACON,  CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND. 


Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father, 
from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer, 
my  Comforter.  Thou,  0  Lord,  soundest  and 
searchest  the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts : 
thou  acknowledgest  the  upright  of  heart :  thou 
judgest  the  hypocrite:  thou  ponderest  men's 
Noughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance :  thou  mea- 
surest  their  intentions  as  with  a  line :  yanity  and 
crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  from  thee. 

Remember,  0  Lord,  how  thy  serrant  hath 
walked  before  thee :  remember  what  I  have  first 
sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  in- 
tentions. I  have  loved  thy  assemblies:  I  have 
mourned  for  the  diyisions  of  thy  church :  I  hare 
delighted  in  the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary.  This 
Tine,  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted  in  this 
nation,  I  hare  erer  prayed  unto  thee,  that  it  might 
have  the  first  and  the  latter  rain ;  and  that  it  might 
stretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  to  the  floods. 
The  state  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed 
have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes :  I  have  hated 
all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart :  I  hare,  though 
in  a  despised  weed,  procured  the  good  of  all  men. 
If  any  have  been  my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of 
them ;  neither  hath  the  sun  almost  set  upon  my 
displeasure;  but  I  have  been  as  a  dove,  free  from 
superfluity  of  maliciousness.  Thy  creatures  have 
been  my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  more. 
I  have  sought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens, 
but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples. 

Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands 
my  transgressions ;  but  thy  sanctifications  have  re- 
mained with  me,  and  my  heart,  through  thy  grace, 
hath  been  an  unquenched  coal  upon  thine  altar. 
O  Lord,  my  strength,  I  have  since  my  youth  met 
with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  com- 
passions, by  thy  comfortable  chastisements,  and 
by  thy  most  visible  providence.  As  thy  favours 
have  increased  upon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections ; 
80  as  thou  hast  been  always  near  me,  O  Lord ; 
and  evnr  as  my  worldly  blessings  were  exalted, 


so  secret  darts  from  thee  have  pierced  n:e;  and 
when  I  have  ascended  before  men,  I  have  de- 
scended in  humiliation  before  thee.  And  now, 
when  I  thought  most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy 
hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me 
according  to  thy  former  loving-kindness,  keeping 
me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a  bastard, 
but  as  a  child.  Just  are  thy  judgments  upon  me 
for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in  number  than  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy 
mercies ;  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea,  earth, 
heavens,  and  all  these  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies. 
Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  I  confess  before 
thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious 
talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have 
neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought, 
to  exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made  best 
profit,  but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was 
least  fit :  so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been 
a  stranger  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage,  fie 
merciful  unto  me,  0  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake, 
and  receive  me  into  thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in 
thy  way. 


A  PRAYER 


MADE  AND  USED  BT  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON. 

O  eternal  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in 
Jesus  Christ :  Let  the  words  of  our  mouths,  and 
the  meditations  of  our  hearts  be  now  and  ever 
gracious  in  thy  sight,  and  acceptable  unto  thee, 
0  Lord,  our  God,  our  strength,  and  our  Redeemer. 

O  eternal  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  thou  hast  made  a  covenant 
of  grace  and  mercy  with  all  those  that  come  unto 
thee  in  him ;  in  his  name  and  mediation  we  hum- 
bly prostrate  ourselves  before  the  throne  of  thy 
mercies'  seat,  acknowledging  that,  by  the  breacli 
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of  all  thy  holy  laws  and  commandments,  we  are 
become  wild  olive  branches,  strangers  to  thy  co- 
venant of  grace ;  we  have  defaced  in  ourselves 
thy  sacred  image  imprinted  in  us  by  creation ;  we 
have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and 
are  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  children.  O 
admit  us  into  the  place  even  of  hired  servants. 
Lord,  thou  hast  formed  us  in  our  mothers'  wombs, 
thy  providence  hath  hitherto  watched  over  a8«  and 
preserved  us  unto  this  period  of  time :  0  stay  not 
the  course  of  thy  mercies  and  loving-kindness 
towards  us :  have  mercy  upon  us,  0  Lord,  for  thy 
dear  Son  Christ  Jesus*  sake,  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  In  him,  O  Lord,  we  appeal 
from  thy  justice  to  thy  mercy,  beseeching  thee  in 
his  name,  and  for  his  sake  only,  thou  wilt  be 
graciously  pleased  freely  to  pardon  and  forgive  us 
all  our  sins  and  disobedience,  whether  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  committed  against  thy  divine  ma- 
jesty ;  and  in  his  precious  blood-shedding,  death, 
and  perfect  obedience,  free  us  from  the  guilt,  the 
stain,  the  punishment,  and  dominion  of  all  our 
sins,  and  clothe  us  with  his  perfect  righteousness^ 
There  is  mercy  with  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  may  est 
be  feared ;  yea,  thy  mercies  swallow  up  the  great- 
ness of  our  sins :  speak  peace  to  our  souls  and 
consciences ;  make  us  happy  in  the  free  remission 
of  ail  our  sins,  and  be  reconciled  to  thy  poor  ser- 
vants in  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  thou  art  well 
pleased :  suffer  not  the  works  of  thine  own  hands 
to  perish ;  thou  art  not  delighted  in  the  death  of 
sinners,  but  in  their  conversion.  Tum  our  hearts, 
and  we  shall  be  turned ;  convert  us,  and  we  shall 
be  converted ;  illuminate  the  eyes  of  our  minds 
and  understanding  with  the  bright  beams  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  daily  grow  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion, wrought  by  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  sanctify  our  wills  and  affection  by  the 
same  Spirit,  the  most  sacred  fountain  of  all  grace 
and  goodness;  reduce  them  to  the  obedience  of 
thy  most  holy  will  in  the  practice  of  all  piety 
toward  thee,  and  charity  towards  all  men.  Inflame 
our  hearts  with  thy  love,  cast  forth  of  them  what 
displeaseth  thee,  all  infidelity,  hardness  of  heart, 
profaneness,  hypocrisy,  contempt  of  thy  holy  word 
and  ordinances,  all  uncleanness,  and  whatsoever 
advanceth  itself  in  opposition  to  thy  holy  will.  And 
gram  that  henceforth,  through  thy  grace,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  lead  a  godly,  holy,  sober,  and  Chris- 
tian life,  in  true  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart 
before  thee.  To  this  end,  plant  thy  holy  fear  in 
our  hearts,  grant  that  it  may  never  depart  from 
before  our  eyes,  but  continually  guide  our  feet  in 
the  paths  of  thy  righteousness,  and  in  the  ways 
of  thy  commandments  :  increase  our  weak  faith, 
grant  it  may  daily  bring  forth  the  true  fruits  of 
unfeigned  repentance,  that  by  the  power  of  the 
death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we 
may  daily  die  unto  sin,  and  by  the  power  of  his 
resurrection  we  may  be  quickened,  and  raised  up 


to  newness  of  life,  may  be  truly  bom  anew,  and 
may  be  effectually  made  partakers  of  the  first  re- 
surrection, that  then  the  second  death  may  never 
have  dominion  over  us.  Teach  ns,  O  Lord,  so  to 
number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  oor  hearts 
unto  wisdom ;  make  us.  ever  mindful  of  our  last 
end,  and  continually  to  exercise  the  knowledge  of 
grace  in  our  hearts,  that  in  the  said  divorce  of  soul 
and  body,  we  may  be  translated  here  to  that  king- 
dom of  glory  prepared  for  all  those  that  love  thee, 
and  shall  trust  in  thee;  even  then  and  ever,  0 
Lord,  let  thy  holy  angels  pitch  their  tents  round 
about  us,  to  guard  and  defend  us  from  all  the  malice 
of  Satan,  and  from  all  perils  both  of  soul  and  body. 
Pardon  all  our  unthankful ness,  make  ns  daily  more 
and  more  thankful  for  all  thy  mercies  and  benefits 
daily  poured  down  upon  us.  Let  these  our  hum- 
ble prayers  ascend  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  be 
granted  not  only  for  these  mercies,  but  for  what- 
soever  else  thy  wisdom  knows  needful  for  us;  and 
for  all  those  that  are  in  need,  misery,  and  distress, 
whom,  Lord,  thou  hast  afilieted  either  in  soal  oi 
body ;  grant  them  patience  and  peraevciance  ia 
the  end,  and  to  the  end:  And  that,  O  Lord,  not 
for  any  merits  of  ours,  but  only  for  the  merits 
of  thy  Son,  and  our  alone  Saviomr  Christ  Jeans ;  to 
whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy^  Spirit  be  aaeribed 
all  glory,  &c.    Jmen, 


THE  STUDENTS  PRAYER. 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Woid,  God  the 
Spirit,  we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  hear^ 
supplications;  that  he  remembering  the  calami- 
ties of  mankind,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  oor 
life,  in  which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil, 
would  please  to  open  to  us  new  refreehments  oat 
of  the  fountains  of  his  goodness,  for  the  alleviatiiif 
of  our  miseries.  This  also  we  humbly  and  eai^ 
nestly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  prvjodice 
such  as  are  divine;  neither  that  from  the  unlock* 
ing  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindluig  of  a 
greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity,  or 
intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our  minda  towards 
divine  mysteries.  But,  rather,  that  by  our  mind 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from  faiiey  and 
vanities,  and  yet  subject  and  perfectly  given  ap 
to  the  divine  oraclea,  there  may  be  given  unit 
faith  the  things  that  are  faith's. 


THE  WRITER'S  PRAYER. 

Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  risiMe  light 
as  the  first-bom  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst  poor 
I  into  man  the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  oon* 
summation  of  thy  workmanship,  he  pleased  to 
protect  and  govern  this  work,  which  coming  from 
thy  goodness,  retumeth  to  thy  glory.     Thou  tfiia 
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thoQ  hadst  reriewed  the  works  whiefa  thy  hands 
had  made,  beheldest  that  eyerj  thing  was  very 
good,  and  thou  didst  rest  with  eomplaeency  in 
them.  But  man,  reflecting  on  the  works  which 
1m  had  made,  saw  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  and  coold  by  no  means  acquiesce  in 
them.  Wherefore,  if  we  laboar  in  thy  works 
with  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  thou  wilt  make  us 


partakers  of  thy  vision  and  thy  Sabbath.  We 
humbly  beg  that  this  mind  may  be  steadfastly  in 
us ;  and  that  thou,  by  our  hands,  and  also  by  the 
bands  of  others,  on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow  the 
same  spirit,  wilt  please  to  convey  a  largess  of 
new  alms  to  thy  family  of  mankind.  These 
things  we  commend  to  thy  everlasting  love,  by 
our  Jesus,  thy  Christ,  God  with  us.    Amen. 


A   CONFESSION  OF  FAITH, 


WRITTEN  BY 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FRANCIS  BACON,  BARON  OF  VERULAM,  &c 


I  BELIEVE  that  nothing  is  without  beginning,  but 
God;  no  nature,  no  matter,  no  spirit,  but  one, 
only,  and  the  same  God.  That  God,  as  he  is 
eternally  almighty,  only  wise,  only  good,  in  his 
nature ;  so  he  is  eternally  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
in  persons. 

I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any 
creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  so 
that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world,  could  stand, 
or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes,  without 
beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  a  Mediator ;  and, 
therefore,  that  before  him,  with  whom  all  things 
are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  before  all 
worlds :  without  which  eternal  counsel  of  his,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  have  descended  to  any 
work  of  creation ;  but  he  should  have  enjoyed  the 
blessed  and  individual  society  of  three  persons  in 
Godhead /orever. 

But  that,  out  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  good- 
ness  and  love  purposing  to  become  a  Creator,  and 
to  communicate  to  his  creatures,  he  ordained  in 
his  eternal  counsel,  that  one  person  of  the  God- 
head should  be  united  to  one  nature,  and  to  one 
particular  of  his  creatures :  that  so,  in  the  person 
of  the  Mediator,  the  true  ladder  might  be  fixed, 
whersby  God  might  descend  to  his  creatures,  and 
his  creatures  might  ascend  to  God  :  so  that  God, 
by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Mediator,  turning  his 
countenance  towards  his  creatures,  though  not  in 
equal  light  and  degree,  made  way  unto  the  dis- 
pensation of  his  most  holy  and  secret  will : 
whereby  some  of  his  creatures  might  stand,  and 
keep  theiT  state,  others  might  possibly  fall,  and 
be  restored;  and  others  might  fall,  and  not  be 
restored  to  their  estate,  but  yet  remain  in  being, 
though  under  wrath  and  corruption:  all  with 
respect  to  the  Mediator ;  which  is  the  great  mys- 


tery and  perfect  centre  of  all  God's  ways  with  his 
creatures,  and  unto  which  all  bis  other  works  and 
wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer. 

That  he  chose,  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
man  to  be  that  creature,  to  whose  nature  the  per- 
son of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  be  united ;  . 
and  amongst  the  generations  of  men,  elected  a 
small  flock,  in  whom,  by  the  participation  of  him- 
self, he  purposed  to  express  the  riches  of  his  glory ; 
all  the  ministration  of  angels,  damnation  of  devils 
and  reprobates,  and  nniversal  administration  of 
all  creatures,  and  dispensation  of  all  times,  having 
no  other  end,  but  as  the  ways  and  ambages  of 
God,  to  be  further  glorified  in  his  saints,  who  are 
one  with  their  head  the  Mediator,  who  is  one  with 
God. 

That  by  the  virtue  of  this  his  eternal  counsel 
he  condescended  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and 
according  to  the  times  and  seasons  to  himself 
known,  to  become  a  Creator;  and  by  his  eternal  \ 
Word  created  all  things ;  and  by  his  eternal  Spirit 
doth  comfort  and  preserve  them. 

That  he  made  all  things  in  their  first  estate 
good,  and  removed  from  himself  the  beginning  of 
all  evil  and  vanity  into  the  liberty  of  the  creature ;  . 
but  reserved  in  himself  the  beginning  of  all  resti- 
tution to  the  liberty  of  his  grace;  using,  noTerthe- 
less,  and  turning  the  falling  and  defection  of  the 
creature,  which  to  his  prescience  was  eternally 
known,  to  make  way  to  his  eternal  counsel, 
touching  a  Mediator,  and  the  work  he  purposed 
to  accomplish  in  him. 

That  God  created  spirits,  whereof  some  kept 
their  standing,  and  others  fell :  he  created  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  their  armies  and  generations ; 
and  gave  unto  them  constant  and  everlasting  laws,   i 
which  we  call  nature ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  ' 
laws  of  the  creation ;  which  laws,  nevertheless 
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have  had  three  changes  or  times,  and  are  to  have 
a  fourth  or  last.  The  first,  when  the  matter  of 
heaven  and  earth  was  created  without  forms :  the 
second,  the  interim  of  perfection  of  every  day's 
work :  the  tliird,  by  the  curse,  which,  notwiUistand- 
ing,  was  no  new  creation :  and  the  last,  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  manner  whereof  is  not  yet  fully 
revealed :  so  as  the  laws  of  nature,  which  now  re- 
main and  govern  inviolably  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
began  to  be  in  force  when  God  first  rested  from 
his  works,  and  ceased  to  create ;  but  received  a 

I    revocation,  in  part,  by  the  curse;  since  which 

'    time  they  change  not. 

That,  notwithstanding  God  had  rested  and 
ceased  from  creating  since  the  first  Sabbath,  yet, 
nevertheless,  he  doth  accomplish  and  fulfil  his 
divine  will  in  all  things,  great  and  small,  singular 
and  general,  as  fully  and  exactly  by  providence, 
as  he  could  by  miracle  and  new  creation,  though 
his  working  be  not  immediate  and  direct,  but  by 

I   compass ;  not  violating  nature,  which  is  his  own 
law,  upon  the  creature. 
That  at  the  first,  the  soul  of  man  was  not  pro- 

I  duced  by  heaven  or  earth,  but  was  breathed  im- 
mediately from  God :  so  that  the  ways  and  pro- 
ceedings of  God  with  spirits  are  not  included  in 
nature :  that  is,  in  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
but  are  reserved  to  the  law  of  his  secret  will  and 
grace,  wherein  God  worketh  still,  and  resteth 
not  from  the  work  of  redemption,  as  he  resteth 
from  the  work  of  creation :  but  continueth  work- 
ing till  the  end  of  the  world  :  what  time  that  work 
also  shall  be  accomplished,  and  an  eternal  sabbath 
shall  ensue.  Likewise,  that  whensoever  God 
doth  transcend  the  law  of  nature  by  miracles, 
which  may  ever  seem  as  new  creations,  he  never 

•    Cometh  to  that  point  or  pass,  but  in  regard  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  which  is  the  greater,  and 
whereto  all  God*s  signs  and  miracles  do  refer. 
That  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  a 

I  reasonable  soul,  in  innocency,  in  free-will,  and  in 
sovereignty ;  that  he  gave  him  a  law  and  com- 
mandment, which  was  in  his  power  to  keep,  but 
he  kept  it  not;  that  man  made  a  total  defection 
from  God,  presuming  to  imagine  that  the  com- 
^  mandments  and  prohibitions  of  God  were  not  the 
rules  of  good  and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had 
•  heir  own  principles  and  beginnings,  and  lusted 
after  the  knowledge  of  those  imagined  beginnings ; 
to  the  end  to  depend  n^  >v»ore  upon  God's  will  re- 
vealed, but  upon  himseli,  «i4id  his  own  light,  as  a 
god:  than  the  which  there  could  not  be  a  sin 
more  opposite  to  the  whole  law  of  God :  that  yet, 
nevertheless,  this  great  sin  f^as  not  originally 
nioved  by  the  malice  of  man,  out  was  insinuated 
by  the  suggestion  and  instigation  of  the  devil,  who 
was  tne  first  defected  creature,  and  fell  of  malice, 
and  not  by  temptation. 

That  upon  the  fall  of  man,  death  and  vanity 
entered  by  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  image  of 
God  in  man  was  defaced ;  and  heaven  and  earth. 


which  were  made  for  man's  use,  were  sobdued  to 
corruption  by  hia  fall ;  but  then,  that  instantly, 
and  without  intermission  of  time,  after  the  word 
of  God's  law  became,  through  the  fall  of  many 
frustrate  as  to  obedience,  there  succeeded  tha  ^, 
greater  word  of  the  promise,  that  the  rigfateont- 
ness  of  God  might  be  wrought  by  faith. 

That  as  well  the  law  of  God,  as  the  word  of 
his  promise  endure  the  same  forever;  but  that 
they  have  been  revealed  in  several  manners,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispensation  of  times.  For  the  law 
was  first  imprinted  in  that  remnant  of  light  of  na- 
ture, which  was  left  after  the  fall,  being  sufficient 
to  accuse.  Then  it  was  more  manifestly  expressed 
in  the  written  law ;  and  was  yet  more  opened  by 
the  prophets ;  and,  lastly,  expounded  in  the  true 
perfection,  by  the  Son  of  God,  the  great  Prophet, 
and  perfect  interpreter,  as  also  fulfiUer  of  the  law. 
That  likewise  the  word  of  the  promise  was  mani- 
fested and  revealed,  first,  by  immediate  revelation 
and  inspiration ;  after,  by  figures,  which  were  of 
two  natures :  the  one,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  law  ;  the  other,  the  continual  history  of  the  old 
world,  and  church  of  the  Jews :  which,  though  if 
be  literally  true,  yet  it  is  pregnant  of  a  perpetual 
allegory  and  shadow  of  the  work  of  the  redemptioi 
to  follow.  The  same  promise  or  evangile  was  mon 
clearly  revealed  and  declared  by  the  prophets,  and 
then  by  the  Son  himself,  and  lastly  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  illuminateth  the  church  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

That  in  the  fulness  of  time,  according  to  the 
promise  and  oath,  of  a  chosen  lineage  descended 
the  blessed  seed  of  the  woman,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  who  was  conceived  by  the  power  and 
overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  took  flesh 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  the  Word  did  not  only 
take  flesh,  or  was  joined  to  flesh,  but  was  made 
flesh,  though  without  confusion  of  substance  or 
nature ;  so  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  the  ever 
blessed  Son  of  Mary  was  one  person — ao  one,  at 
the  blessed  virgin  may  be  truly  and  catholicly 
called  **  Deipera,"  the  mother  of  God.  So  one  as 
there  is  no  unity  in  universal  nature,  not  that  of 
the  soul  and  body  of  man,  so  perfect :  for  the  three 
heavenly  unities,  whereof  that  is  the  second,  ex- 
ceed all  natural  unities :  that  is  to  say,  the  unity 
of  the  three  persons  in  Godhead ;  the  unity  of  God 
and  man  in  Christ ;  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and 
the  church.  The  Holy  Ghost  being  the  worker 
of  both  these  latter  unities;  for  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  Christ  incarnate  and  quickened  in  flesh; 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate  and 
quickened  in  spirit. 

That  Jesus,  the  Lord,  became  in  the  flesh  a 
sacrificer  and  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  a  satisfaction  and 
price  to  the  justice  of  God  ;  a  meriter  of  glory  and 
the  kingdom ;  a  pattern  of  all  righteonsness ;  m 
preacher  of  the  word  which  himself  was ;  a 
finisher  of  the  ceremonies ;  a  comer^one  to  ro>- 
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noTe  the  separation  between  Jew  and  Gentile ; 
an  intercessor  for  the  charch ;  a  lord  of  nature  in 
his  miracles ;  a  conqueror  of  death  and  the  power 
of  darkness  in  his  resurrection;  and  that  he  ful- 
filled the  whole  counsel  of  God,  performing;  all 
his  sacred  offices  and  anointinjr  on  earth,  accom- 
plished the  whole  work  of  the  redemption  and 
restitution  of  man  to  a  state  superior  to  the  angels ; 
whereas  the  state  of  man  by  creation  was  inferior ; 
and  reconciled  and  established  all  things  according 
to  the  eternal  will  of  the  Father. 

That  in  time,  Jesus  the  Lord  was  bom  in  the 
days  of  Herod,  and  suffered  under  the  government 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  being  deputy  of  the  Romans, 
and  under  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  and 
was  betrayed  by  Judas,  one  of  the  tweWe  apostles, 
and  was  crucified  at  Hierusalem,  and  after  a  true 
and  natural  death,  and  his  body  laid  in  the  sepul- 
chre, the  third  day  he  raised  himself  from  the 
bonds  of  death,  and  arose  and  showed  himself  to 
many  chosen  witnesses,  by  the  space  of  divers 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  those  days,  in  the  sight  of 
many,  ascended  into  heaven ;  where  he  continueth 
his  intercession ;  and  shall  from  thence,  at  the 
day  appointed,  come  in  greatest  glory  to  judge  the 
world. 

That  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ,  as 
they  are  sufficient  to  do  away  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  so  they  are  only  effectual  to  those 
which  are  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  who 
breatheth  where  he  will  of  free  grace;  which 
grace,  as  a  seed  incorruptible,  quickeneth  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  conceiveth  him  anew  a  son  of 
God  and  a  member  of  Christ:  so  that,  Christ 
having  man's  flesh,  and  man  having  Christ's 
spirit,  there  is  an  open  passage  and  mutual  impu- 
tation ;  whereby  sin  and  wrath  was  conveyed  to 
Christ  from  man,  and  merit  and  life  is  conveyed 
to  man  from  Christ:  which  seed  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  first  figureth  in  us  the  image  of  Christ 
slain  or  crucified,  through  a  lively  faith ;  and  then 
reneweth  in  us  the  image  of  God  in  holiness  and 
charity ;  though  both  imperfectly,  and  in  degrees 
far  differing  even  in  God's  elect,  as  well  in  regard 
of  the  fire  of  the  Spirit,  as  of  the  illumination 
thereof;  which  is  more  or  less  in  a  large  propor- 
tion: as,  namely,  in  the  church  before  Christ; 
which  yet,  nevertheless,  was  partaker  of  one  and 
che  same  salvation  with  us,  and  of  one  and  the 
same  means  of  salvation  with  us. 

That  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  it  be  not 
ded  to  any  means  in  heaven  or  earth,  yet,  it  is 
ordinarily  dispensed  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word ;  the  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  the 
covenants  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  prayer, 
reading;  the  censures  of  the  church;  the  society 
of  the  godly ;  the  cross  and  afflictions ;  God's 
benefits;  his  judgments  upon  others;  miracles; 
the  contemplation  of  his  creatures:  all  which, 
though  some  be  more  principal,  God  useth  as  the 
means  of  vocation  and  conversion  of  his  elect; 
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not  derogating  from  his  power  to  call  immedi- 
ately by  his  grace,  and  at  all  hours  and  moments 
of  the  day,  that  is,  of  man's  life,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure. 

That  the  word  of  God,  whereby  his  will  is 
revealed,  continued  in  revelation  and  tradition 
until  Moses;  and  that  the  Scriptures  were  from 
Moses's  time  to  the  time  of  the  apoetles  and 
evangelists ;  in  whose  age,  after  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  teacher  of  all  truth,  the  book 
of  the  Scriptures  was  shut  and  closed,  so  as  not 
to  receive  any  new  addition;  and  that  the  church 
hath  no  powtr  over  the  Scriptures  to  teach  or 
command  any  thing  contrary  to  the  written  word, 
but  is  as  the  ark,  wherein  the  tables  of  the  first 
testament  were  kept  and  preserved:  that  is  to 
say,  the  church  hath  only  the  custody  and  deli- 
very over  of  the  Scriptures  committed  unto  the 
same ;  together  with  the  interpretation  of  them, 
but  such  only  as  is  conceived  from  themselves. 

That  there  is  a  universal  or  catholic  church 
of  God,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  which 
is  Christ's  spouse,  and  Christ's  body;  being 
gathered  of  the  fathers  of  the  old  world,  of  the 
church  of  the  Jews,  of  the  spirits  of  the  faithful 
dissolved,  and  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  militant, 
and  of  the  names  yet  to  be  born,  which  are 
already  written  in  the  book  of  life.  That  there 
is  also  a  visible  church,  distinguished  by  the  out- 
ward works  of  God's  covenant,  and  the  receiving 
of  the  holy  doctrine,  with  the  use  of  the  mysteries 
of  God,  and  the  invocation,  and  sanctification  of 
his  holy  name.  That  there  is  also  a  holy  suc- 
cession in  the  prophets  of  the  New  Testament  and 
fathers  of  the  church,  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples  which  saw  our  Saviour  in 
the  flesh,  unto  the  consummation  of  the  work  of 
the  ministry;  which  persons  are  called  from  God 
by  gift,  or  inward  anointing;  and  the  vocation 
of  God  followed  by  an  outward  calling  and  ordina- 
tion of  the  church. 

I  believe,  that  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord  are  blessed,  and  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
enjoy  the  sight  of  God,  yet  so,  as  they  are  in 
expectation  of  a  farther  revelation  of  their  glory 
in  the  last  day.  At  which  time  all  flesh  of  man 
shall  arise  and  be  changed,  and  shall  appear  and 
receive  from  Jesus  Christ  his  eternal  judgment: 
and  the  glory  of  the  saints  shall  then  be  full :  and 
the  kingdom  shall  be  given  up  to  God  the  Father: 
from  which  time  all  things  shall  continue  forever 
in  that  being  and  state,  which  then  they  shall 
receive.  So,  as  there  are  three  times,  if  times 
they  may  be  called,  or  parts  of  eternity :  The 
first,  the  time  before  beginnings,  when  the  God- 
head was  only,  without  the  being  of  any  creature : 
the  second,  the  time  of  the  mystery,  which  con- 
tinueth from  the  creation  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
world :  and  the  third,  the  time  of  the  revelation 
of  the  sons  of  God ;  which  time  is  the  last^  and  is 
everiaating,  without  change. 
2M 
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CHRISTIAN  PARADOXES. 


THE  CHARACTERS  OF  A  BELIEVING 
CHRISTIAN, 

In  paradoxes  and  turning  eoniradUiiona. 

1.  A  Christian  is  one  that  believes  things  his 
reason  cannot  comprehend ;  he  hopes  for  things 
which  neither  he  nor  any  man  alive  ever  saw :  he 
labours  for  that  which  he  knoweth  he  shall  never 
obtain ;  yet,  in  the  issue,  his  belief  appears  not  to 
be  false ;  his  hope  makes  him  not  ashamed ;  his 
labour  is  not  in  vain. 

9.  He  believes  three  to  be  one,  and  one  to  be 
three ;  a  father  not  to  be  elder  than  his  son ;  a  son 
to  be  equal  with  his  father ;  and  one  proceeding 
from  both  to  be  equal  with  both;  he  believing 
three  persons  in  one  nature,  and  two  natures  in 
one  person. 

3.  He  believes  a  virgin  to  be  a  mother  of  a 
son ;  and  that  very  son  of  her*s  to  be  her  maker. 
He  believes  him  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  narrow 
room,  whom  heaven  and  earth  could  not  contain. 
He  believes  him  to  have  been  bom  in  time,  who 
was  and  is  from  cTerlasting.  He  believes  him  to 
have  been  a  weak  child,  carried  in  arms,  who  is 
the  Almighty ;  and  him  once  to  have  died,  who 
only  hath  life  and  immortality  in  himself. 

4.  He  believes  the  God  of  all  grace  to  have 
been  angry  with  one  that  hath  never  offended 
htm ;  and  that  God,  that  hates  sin,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  himself,  though  sinning  continually,  and 
never  making,  or  being  able  to  make  him  satis- 
faction. He  believes  a  most  just  God  to  have 
punished  a  most  just  person,  and  to  have  justified 
himself,  though  a  most  ungodly  sinner.  He 
believes  himself  freely  pardoned,  and  yet  a  suffi- 
cient satisfaction  was  made  for  him. 

5.  He  believes  himself  to  be  precious  in  God's 
sight,  and  yet  loathes  himself  in  his  own.  He 
dares  not  justify  himself  even  in  those  things 
wherein  he  can  find  no  fault  with  himself,  and 
yet  believes  God  accepts  him  in  those  services 
wherein  he  is  able  to  find  many  faults. 

6.  He  praises  God  for  his  justice,  and  yet  fears 
him  for  his  mercy.  He  is  so  ashamed  as  that  he 
dares  not  open  his  mouth  before  God ;  and  yet  he 
comes  with  boldness  to  God,  and  asks  him  any 
thing  he  needs.  He  is  so  humble  as  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  to  deserve  nothing  but  evil ;  and 
yet  believes  that  God  means  him  all  good.  He 
is  one  that  fears  always,  yet  is  as  bold  as  a  lion. 
He  is  often  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing; 
many  times  complaining,  yet  always  giving  of 
thanks.  He  is  the  most  lowly-minded,  yet  the 
greatest  aspirer ;  most  contented,  yet  ever  craving. 

7.  He  bears  a  lofty  spirit  in  a  mean  condi  ion ; 
when  he  is  ablest,  he  thinks  meanest  of  himself. 
He  is  rich  in  poverty,  and  poor  in  the  midit  of 
nches.  He  believes  all  the  world  to  be  his,  yet 
lie  dares  take  nothing  without  special  leave  from 
God.     He  covenants  with  God  for  nothing,  yet 


looks  for  a  great  reward.    He  lotetfa  bb  life  and 
gains  by  it;  and  whilst  he  loseth  it,  he  saveth  it. 

8.  He  lives  not  to  himself,  yet,  of  all  others, 
he  is  most  wise  for  himself.  He  denieth  himself 
often,  yet,  no  man  loveth  himself  so  well  as  he. 
He  is  most  reproached,  yet  most  honoured.  He 
hath  most  afflictions,  and  most  comforts. 

9.  The  more  injury  his  enemies  do  him,  the 
more  advantages  he  gains  by  them.  The  more 
he  forsakes  worldly  things,  the  more  he  enjoys 
them. 

10.  He  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  men,  yet 
fares  most  deliciously ;  he  lends  and  gives  most 
freely,  yet  he  is  the  greatest  usurer;  he  is  meek 
towimls  all  men,  yet  inexorable  by  men.  He  is 
the  best  child,  husband,  brother,  friend ;  yet  bates 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister.  He  loves 
all  men  as  himself,  yet  hates  some  men  with  a 
perfect  hatred. 

11.  He  desires  to  have  more  grace  than  any 
man  hath  in  the  world,  yet  is  truly  sorrowful 
when  he  seeth  any  man  have  less  than  himself; 
he  knoweth  no  man  after  the  flesh,  yet  gives  all 
men  their  due  respects ;  he  knoweth  if  he  please 
man  he  cannot  be  the  servant  of  Christ;  yet,  for 
Christ's  sake  he  pleaseth  all  men  in  all  things. 
He  is  a  peace-maker,  yet  is  a  continual  fighter, 
and  is  an  irreconcileable  enemy. 

13.  He  believes  him  to  be  worse  than  an  infidel 
that  provides  not  for  his  family,  yet  himself  lives 
and  dies  without  care.  He  accounts  all  his  sup^ 
riors,  yet  stands  stiffly  upon  authority.  He  is 
84?vere  to  his  children,  because  he  loveth  them ; 
and  by  being  favourable  unto  his  enemy,  he 
revengeth  himself  upon  him. 

13.  He  believes  the  angels  to  be  more  excellent 
creatures  than  himself,  and  yet  accounts  them  his 
servants.  He  believes  that  he  receives  many  good 
things  by  their  means,  and  yet  he  neither  prays 
for  their  assistance,  nor  offers  them  thanks,  which 
he  doth  not  disdain  to  do  to  the  meanest  Chris- 
tian. 

14.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  king,  how 
mean  soever  he  be :  and  how  great  soever  he  be, 
yet  he  thinks  himself  not  too  good  to  be  a  servant 
to  the  poorest  saint. 

15.  He  is  often  in  prison,  yet  always  at  liberty ; 
a  freeman,  though  a  servant.  He  loves  not  honour 
amongst  men,  yet  highly  prizeth  a  good  name. 

16.  He  believes  that  God  hath  bidden  every 
man  that  doth  him  good  to  do  so;  he  yet,  of  any 
man  is  the  most  thankful  to  them  that  do  aught 
for  him.  He  would  lay  down  his  life  to  save  the 
soul  of  his  enemy,  yet,  will  not  adventure  upon 
one  sin  to  save  the  life  of  him  who  saved  his. 

17.  He  swears  to  his  own  hindrance,  and 
changeth  not;  yet  knoweth  that  his  oath  cannot 
tie  him  to  sin. 

18.  He  believes  Christ  to  have  no  need  of  any 
thing  he  doth,  yet  maketh  account  that  he  dotk 
relieve  Christ  in  all  his  Mtt  of  charity.     !!• 
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knoweth  ke  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  yet  labours 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  He  professeth 
he  can  do  nothing,  jet  as  truly  professeth  he  can 
do  all  things :  he  knoweth  that  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  believeth 
he  shall  go  to  heaven  both  body  and  soul. 

19.  He  trembles  at  God's  word,  yet  counts  it 
sweeter  to  him  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb, 
and  dearer  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 

20.  He  believes  that  God  will  never  damn  him, 
and  yet  fears  God  for  being  able  to  cast  him  into 
hell.  He  knoweth  he  shall  not  be  saved  by  nor 
for  his  good  works,  yet,  he  doth  all  the  good  works 
he  can. 

31.  He  knoweth  God's  providence  is  in  all 
things,  yet,  is  so  diligent  in  his  calling  and  busi- 
ness, as  if  he  were  to  cut  out  the  thread  of  his 
happiness.  He  believes  before-hand  that  God 
hath  purposed  what  he  shall  be,  and  that  nothing 
can  make  him  to  alter  his  purpose ;  yet,  prays  and 
endeavours,  as  if  he  would  force  God  to  save  him 
forever. 

32.  He  prays  and  labours  for  that  which  he  is 
confident  God  means  to  give;  and  the  more  as- 
sured he  is,  the  more  earnest  he  prays  for  that  he 
knows  he  shall  never  obtain,  and  yet  gives  not 
over.  He  prays  and  labours  for  that  which  he 
knows  he  shall  be  no  less  happy  without;  he 
prays  with  all  his  heart  not  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion, yet,  rejoiceth  when  he  is  fallen  into  it ;  he 
believes  his  prayers  are  heard,  even  when  they  are 
denied,  and  gives  thanks  for  that  which  he  prays 
against. 

23.  He  hath  within  him  both  flesh  and  spirit, 
yet,  he  is  not  a  double-minded  man ;  he  is  often 
led  captive  by  the  law  of  sin,  yet,  it  never  gets 
dominion  over  him;  he  cannot  sin,  yet  can  do 
nothing  without  sin.  He  doth  nothing  against  bis 
will,  yet,  maintains  he  doth  what  he  would  not. 
He  wavers  and  doubteth,  yet  obtains. 

34.  He  is  often  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  is  as 
mount  Sion ;  he  is  a  serpent  and  a  dove ;  a  lamb 
and  a  lion ;  a  reed  and  a  cedar.  He  is  sometimes 
80  troubled,  that  he  thinks  nothing  to  be  true  in 
religion ;  yet,  if  he  did  think  so,  he  could  not  at 
all  be  troubled.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  God 
hath  no  mercy  for  him,  yet  resolves  to  die  in  the 
pursuit  of  it.  He  believes,  like  Abraham,  against 
hope,  and  though  he  cannot  answer  God's  log^ic, 
yet,  with  the  woman  of  Canaan,  he  hopes  to  prevail 
with  the  rhetoric  of  importunity. 

35.  He  wrestles,  and  yet  prevails ;  and  though 
yielding  himself  unworthy  of  the  least  blessing 
he  enjovs,  yet,  Jacob-like,  he  will  not  let  him  go 
without  a  new  blessing.  He  sometimes  thinks 
himself  to  have  no  grace  at  all,  and  yet  how  poor 
and  a£9icted  soever  he  be  besides,  he  would  not 
change  conditions  with  the  most  prosperous  man 
ander  heaven,  that  is  a  manifest  worldling. 

26   He  thinks  sometimes  that  the  ordinances 


of  God  do  him  no  good,  yet,  he  would  rather  part 
with  his  life  than  be  deprived  of  them. 

37.  He  was  bom  dead ;  yet  so  that  it  had  been 
murder  for  any  to  have  taken  his  life  away.  Afler 
he  began  to  live,  he  was  ever  dying. 

38.  And  though  he  hath  an  eternal  life  begun 
in  him,  yet  he  makes  account  he  hath  a  death  to 
pass  through. 

39.  He  counts  self-murder  a  heinous  sin,  yet  is 
ever  busied  in  crucifying  the  flesh,  and  in  putting 
to  death  his  earthly  members;  not  doubting  bat 
there  will  come  a  time  of  glory,  when  he  shall  be 
esteemed  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  appearing  with  boldness  at  his 
throne,  and  asking  any  thing  he  needs;  being 
endued  with  humility,  by  acknowledging  his 
great  crimes  and  offences,  and  that  he  deserveth 
nothing  but  severe  punishment. 

30.  He  believes  his  soul  and  body  shall  be  as 
full  of  glory  as  them  that  have  more ;  and  no 
more  full  than  theirs  that  have  less. 

31.  He  lives  invisible  to  those  that  see  him,  and 
those  that  know  him  best  do  but  guess  at  him ; 
yet,  those  many  times  judge  more  truly  of  him 
than  he  doth  of  himself. 

32.  The  world  will  sometimes  account  him  a 
saint,  when  God  accounteth  him  a  hypocrite ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  world  branded  him  for  a 
hypocrite,  then  God  owned  him  for  a  saint. 

33.  His  death  makes  not  an  end  of  him.  His 
soul  which  was  put  into  his  body,  is  not  to  be  per- 
fected without  his  body;  yet,  his  soul  is  more 
happy  when  it  is  separated  from  his  body,  than 
when  it  was  joined  unto  it:  And  his  body,  though 
torn  in  pieces,  burnt  to  ashes,  ground  to  powder, 
turned  to  rottenness,  shall  be  no  loser. 

34.  His  advocate,  his  surety  shall  be  his  judge ; 
his  mortal  part  shall  beccme  immortal ;  and  what 
was  sown  in  corruption  and  defilement  shall  be 
raised  in  incorruption  and  glory;  and  a  finite  crea- 
ture shall  possess  an  infinite  happiness.  Glory 
be  to  God. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

T0UCHI1I0  THB 

CONTROVERSIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  is  but  ignorance,  if  any  man  find  it  strangt, 
that  the  state  of  religion,  especially  in  the  days 
of  peace,  should  be  exercised  and  troubled  with 
controversies:  for  as  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
church  militant  to  be  ever  under  trials,  so  it 
Cometh  to  pass,  that  when  the  fiery  trial  of  pej-- 
secution  ceaseth,  there  succeedeth  another  trial, 
which,  as  it  were,  by  contrary  blasts  of  doctrinf^.. 
doth  sifl  and  winnow  men's  faith,  apd  proycih 
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whether  they  know  God  aright;  even  as  that 
other  of  aflSictions  diacovereth  whether  they  loye 
him  better  than  the  world.  Accordingly  was  it 
foretold  by  Christ,  saying,  ««that  in  the  laUer 
times  it  should  be  said,  Lo  here,  lo  there  is 
Christ:"  which  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  if  the 
yery  person  of  Christ  should  be  assumed  and 
counterfeited,  but  his  authority  and  pre-eminence, 
which  is  to  be  the  truth  itself,  should  be  challenged 
and  pretended.  Thus  have  we  read  and  seen  to  be 
fulfilled  that  which  followeth,  ••  Ecce  in  deserto, 
ecce  in  penetralibus :"  while  some  have  sought 
the  truth  in  the  conrenticles  and  conciliables  of 
heretics  and  sectaries ;  others  in  the  external  face 
and  representation  of  the  church ;  and  both  sorts 
have  been  seduced.  Were  it  then  that  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Church  of  England  were  such, 
as  they  did  divide  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  not 
only  such  as  do  unswathe  her  of  her  bands,  the 
bands  of  peace,  yet,  could  it  be  no  occasion  for 
any  pretended  Catholic  to  judge  us,  or  for  any 
irreligious  person  to  despise  us ;  or  if  it  be,  it 
shall  but  happen  to  us  all  as  it  hath  used  to  do ; 
to  them  to  be  hardened,  and  to  us  to  endure  the 
good  pleasure  of  God.  But  now  that  our  conten- 
tions are  such,  as  we  need  not  so  much  that  general 
canon  and  sentence  of  Christ  pronounced  against 
heretics ;  *«  Erratis,  nescientes  Scripturas,  et  po- 
testatero  Dei;"  you  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scripture,  and  the  power  of  God :  as  we  need  the 
admonition  of  St.  James:  ««Let  every  man  be 
swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath ;"  and 
that  the  wound  is  no  way  dangerous,  except  we 
poison  it  with  our  remedies :  as  the  former  sort 
of  men  have  less  reason  to  make  themselves  music 
in  our  discord,  so  I  have  good  hope  that  nothing 
shall  displease  ourselves,  which  shall  be  sincerely 
and  modestly  propounded  for  the  appeasing  of 
these  dissensions.  For  if  any  shall  be  offended 
at  this  voice,  •«  Vos  estis  fratres ;"  ye  are  brethren, 
why  strive  ye  1  he  shall  give  a  great  presumption 
against  himself,  that  he  is  the  party  that  doth  his 
brethren  wrong. 

The  controversies  themselves  I  will  not  enter 
into,  as  judging  that  the  disease  requireth  rather 
rest  than  any  other  cure.  Thus  much  wo  all  know 
and  confess,  that  they  be  not  of  the  highest  nature, 
for  they  are  not  touching  the  high  mysteries  of 
faith,  such  as  detained  the  churches  for  many 
years  after  their  first  peace,  what  time  the  heretics 
moved  curious  questions,  and  made  strange  ana- 
tomies of  the  natures  and  person  of  Christ ;  and 
the  Catholic  fathers  were  compelled  to  follow  them 
with  all  subtlety  of  decisions  and  determinations 
to  exclude  them  from  their  evasions,  and  to  take 
them  in  their  labyrinths ;  so  as  it  is  rightly  said, 
•*  illitf  temporibus,  ingeniosa  res  fuit,  esse  Christi- 
anum.*'  In  those  days  it  was  an  ingenious  and 
subtle  thing  to  be  a  Christian. 

Neither  are  they  ooneeming  the  great  parts  of: 
the  worahip  of  God,  of  which  it  is  tmct  that  «•  non  I 


I  servatur  unitas  in  credendo,  nisi  eadem  adsit  in 
colendo.'*  There  will  be  kept  no  unity  in  believ- 
ing, except  it  be  entertained  in  worshipping ;  such 
as  were  the  controversies  of  the  east  and  west 
churches  touching  images,  and  such  as  are  many 
of  those  between  the  church  of  Rome  and  us ;  as 
about  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  like ; 
but  we  contend  about  ceremonies  and  things  in* 
different;  about  the  external  policy  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church ;  in  which  kind,  if  we  would 
but  remember  that  the  ancient  and  true  bonds  of 
unity  are  «•  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  and  not  one 
ceremony,  one  policy.  If  we  would  observe  the 
league  amongst  Christians,  that  is  penned  by  onr 
Saviour, «« he  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us ;" 
if  we  could  but  comprehend  that  saying,  *•  differ^ 
entiae  rituura  coromendant  unitatem  doctrine  ;** 
the  diversities  of  ceremonies  do  set  forth  the  unity 
of  doctrine ;  and  that  •«  habet  religio  que  sunt 
Kternitatis,  habet  que  sunt  temporis  ;**  religion 
hath  parts  which  belong  to  eternity,  and  parts 
which  pertain  to  time ;  and  if  we  did  but  know  the 
virtue  of  silence  and  slowness  to  speak  commended 
by  St  J  ames,our  controversies  of  themselves  would 
close  up  and  grow  together ;  but  most  especially, 
if  we  would  leave  the  overweaning  and  turbulent 
humoure  of  these  times,  and  revive  the  blessed 
proceeding  of  the  apostles  and  fathera  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  which  was,  in  the  like  and  greater 
cases,  not  to  enter  into  assertions  and  positions, 
but  to  deliver  counsels  and  advices,  we  should 
need  no  other  remedy  at  all : «« si  eadem  consnlis, 
frater,  que  affirmas,  consulentidebeturreverentia, 
cum  non  debeatur  fides  affirmant! ;"  brother,  if  that 
which  you  set  down  as  an  assertion,  you  would 
deliver  by  way  of  advice,  there  were  reverence  due 
to  your  counsel,  whereas  faith  is  not  due  to  your 
affirmation.  St.  Paul  vras  content  to  speak  thus, 
**  Ego,  non  Dominus,"  I,  and  not  the  Lord  :  «*  Et 
secundum  consilium  meum ;"  according  to  my 
counsel.  But  now  men  do  too  lightly  say, 
«*  Non  ego,  sed  Dominus :"  not  I,  but  the  Lord. 
Yea,  and  bind  it  with  a  heavy  denunciation  of  his 
judgments,  to  terrify  the  simple,  which  have  not 
sufficiently  understood  out  of  Solomon,  that  «•  the 
causeless  curse  shall  not  come." 

Therefore,  seeing  the  accidents  are  they  which 
breed  the  peril,  and  not  the  things  themselves  in 
their  own  nature,  it  is  meet  the  remedies  be  tp- 
plied  unto  them,  by  opening  what  it  is  on  either 

I  part,  that  keepeth  the  wound  green,  and  formal* 
izeth  both  sides  to  a  farther  opposition,  and  work- 
eth  an  indisposition  in  men*s  minds  to  be  reunited ; 
wherein  no  accusation  is  pretended ;  but  I  find  in 
reason,  that  peace  is  best  built  upon  a  repetitioD 
of  wrongs :  and  in  example,  that  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made  by  the  wisest  men,  **  de 
Concordia  ordinum,"  have  not  abstained  from  re- 
ducing to  memory  the  extremities  used  on  both 
parts :  so  as  it  is  true  which  is  said,  «•  Qui  pacem, 
tractat  non  repetitis  conditionibat  dissidil,   is 
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nagis  animoe  hominum  daloedine  pacis  £dlit, 
qaam  equitate  aomponiu" 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  more  than  time  that  there 
were  an  end  and  surcease  made  of  this  immodest 
and  deformed  manner  of  writing  lately  entertained, 
whereby  matter  of  religion  is  handled  in  the  style 
of  the  stage.  Indeed,  bitter  and  earnest  writing 
must  not  hastily  be  condemned ;  for  men  cannot 
contend  coldly,  and  without  affection,  about  things 
which  they  hold  dear  and  precious.  A  politic  man 
may  write  from  his  brain  without  touch  and  sense 
of  his  heart ;  as  in  a  speculation  that  appertaineth 
not  unto  him ;  but  a  feeling  Christian  will  express 
in  his  words  a  character  of  seal  or  love.  The 
latter  of  which,  as  I  could  wish  rather  embraced, 
being  more  proper  for  these  times ;  yet  is  the 
former  warranted  also  by  great  examples. 

Bat  to  leare  all  rererent  and  religious  compas- 
sion towards  OTils,  or  indignation  towards  faults, 
and  to  turn  religion  into  a  comedy  or  satire ;  to 
search  and  rip  up  wounds  with  a  laughing  coun- 
tenance ;  to  intermix  Scripture  and  scurrility, 
sometimes  in  one  sentence,  is  a  thing  far  from  the 
deroiit  reTermee  of  a  Christian,  and  scant  beseem- 
ing the  honest  regard  of  a  sober  man.  «« Non  est 
major  eonfusio,  quam  serii  et  joci."  There  is  no 
greater  confusion  than  the  confounding  of  jest  and 
earnest.  The  majesty  of  religion,  and  the  con- 
tempt and  deformity  of  things  ridiculous,  are 
things  as  distant  as  things  may  be.  Two  princi- 
pal causes  have  I  ever  known  of  atheism :  curious 
eontroTcrsies,  and  profane  scoffing.  Now  that 
these  two  are  joined  in  one,  no  doubt  that  sect 
will  make  no  small  progression. 

And  here  I  do  much  esteem  the  wisdom  and 
feligion  of  that  bishop  which  replied  to  the  first 
pamphlet  of  this  kind,  who  remembered  that  a 
fool  was  to  be  answered,  but  not  by  becoming 
like  onto  him;  and  considered  the  matter  which 
he  handled,  and  not  the  person  with  whom  he 
dealt. 

Job,  speaking  of  the  majesty  and  gravity  of  a 
judge  in  himself,  saith,  «« If  I  did  smile,  they 
believed  it  not:*'  as  if  he  should  have  said,  if  I 
diverted,  or  glanced  upon  conceit  of  mirth,  yet 
men's  minds  were  so  possessed  with  a  reverence 
of  the  action  in  hand,  as  they  could  not  receive  it. 
Much  more  ought  not  this  to  be  amongst  bishops 
and  divines  disputing  about  holy  things.  And, 
therefore,  as  much  do  I  mislike  the  invention  of  | 
him  who,  as  it  seemeth,  pleased  himself  in  it  as  ; 
in  no  mean  policy,  that  these  men  are  to  be  dealt 
withal  at  their  own  weapons,  and  pledged  in  their 
own  cup.  This  seemed  to  him  as  profound  a 
deviee,  as  when  the  Cardinal  Sansovino  coun- 
selled Julius  the  Seoond  to  encounter  the  eonndl 
ef  Pisa  with  the  eoaneil  of  Lateran;  or  as  lawful 
a  challenge  as  Mr.  Jewel  made  to  confute  the 
pretended  Catholics  by  the  Fathera :  but  those 
things  will  not  excuse  the  imitation  of  evil  in 
another.    It  should  b«  sontraiiwise  with  nst  as 


Caesar  said,  «« Nil  malo,  quam  ece  similes  esse 
sui,  et  me  meL'*  But  now,  «•  Dum  de  bonis  con- 
tendimus,  de  malis  consentimus ;"  while  we 
differ  about  good  things,  we  resemble  in  evil. 

Surely,  if  I  were  asked  of  these  men,  who  were 
the  more  to  be  blamed,  I  should  percase  remember 
the  proverb,  that  the  second  blow  maketh  the 
fray,  and  the  saying  of  an  obscure  fellow ;  «*  Qui 
replicat,  multiplicat;*'  he  thatreplieth,  multiplieth. 
But  I  would  determine  the  question  with  this  sen- 
tence ;  «*  Alter  principium  malo  dedit,  alter  modum 
abstulit  ;**  by  the  one  means  we  have  a  beginning, 
and  by  the  other  we  shall  have  none  end. 

And,  truly,  as  I  do  marvel  that  some  of  those 
preachera  which  call  for  reformation,  whom  I  am 
far  from  wronging  so  far  as  to  join  them  with 
these  scoffers,  do  not  publish  some  declaration, 
whereby  they  may  satisfy  the  world,  that  the> 
dislike  their  cause  should  be  thus  solicited  ;  so  I 
hope,  assuredly,  that  my  lords  of  the  clergy  have 
none  intelligence  with  this  interlibelling,  but  do 
altogether  disallow  that  their  credit  should  be 
thus  defended.  For,  though  I  observe  in  one  of 
them  many  glosses,  whereby  the  man  would  insi- 
nuate himself  into  their  favoure,  yet  I  find  it  to 
be  ordinary,  that  many  pressing  and  fewning  per- 
sons do  misconjecture  of  the  humoura  of  men  in 
authority,  and  many  times,  **Veneri  immolant 
suem,'*  they  seek  to  gratify  them  with  that  which 
they  most  dislike:  for  I  have  great  reason  to 
satisfy  myself  touching  the  judgment  of  my  lords 
the  bishops  in  this  matter,  by  that  which  was 
written  by  one  of  them,  which  I  mentioned  before 
with  honour.  Nevertheless,  I  note,  there  is  not 
an  indifferent  hand  carried  towards  these  pam- 
phlets as  they  deserve;  for  the  one  sort  flieth  in 
the  dark, and  the  other  is  uttered  openly;  wherein 
I  might  advise  that  side  out  of  a  wise  writer,  who 
hath  set  it  down,  that  **  punitis  ingeniis  gliscit 
auctoritas.*' 

And,  indeed,  we  see  it  ever  falleth  out,  that  the 
forbidden  writing  is  always  thought  to  be  certain 
sparks  of  a  truth  that  fly  up  into  the  faces  of  those 
that  seek  to  choke  it,  and  tread  it  out;  whereas  a 
book  authorized  is  thought  to  be  but  ^  temporis 
voces,'*  the  language  of  the  time.  But  in  plain 
truth  I  do  find,  to  mine  understanding,  these  pam- 
phlets as  meet  to  be  suppressed  as  the  other. 
First,  because,  as  the  former  sort  doth  deface  the 
government  of  the  church  in  the  persons  of  the 
bishops  and  prelates,  so  the  other  doth  lead  into 
contempt  the  exercises  of  religion  in  the  persons 
of  sundry  preachen ;  so  as  it  disgraceth  a  higher 
matter,  though  in  the  meaner  person. 

Next,  I  find  certain  indiscreet  and  dangerous 
amplifications,  as  if  the  civil  government  itself  of 
this  state  had  near  lost  the  force  of  her  sinews, 
and  were  ready  to  enter  into  some  convulsion,  all 
things  being  full  of  faction  and  disorder ;  which 
is  as  unjustly  acknowledged,  as  untruly  affirmed. 
I  know  hit  meaning  is  to  enfoice  this  inevai«At 
3jf8 
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and  violent  impawning  of  the  goTernment  of 
bishops  to  be  a  suspeeted  forerunner  of  a  more 
general  contempt.  And  I  grant  there  is  a  sym- 
pathy between  the  estates ;  but  no  such  matter  in 
the  civil  policy,  as  deserveth  so  dishonourable  a 
taxation. 

To  conclude  this  point :  As  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  these  writings  had  been  abortive,  and  never 
seen  the  sun ;  so  the  next  is,  since  they  be  come 
abroad,  that  tliey  be  censured,  by  all  that  have 
understanding  and  conscience,  as  the  intemperate 
extravagances  of  some  light  persons.  Yea,  far- 
ther, that  men  beware,  except  they  mean  to  adven- 
ture to  deprive  themselves  of  all  sense  of  religrion, 
and  to  pave  their  own  hearts,  and  make  them  as 
the  high  way,  how  they  may  be  conversant  in 
'.hem,  and  much  more  how  they  delight  in  that 
vein  ;  but  rather  to  turn  their  laughing  into  blush- 
ing, and  to  be  ashamed,  as  of  a  short  madness, 
that  they  have  in  matters  of  religion  taken  their 
disport  and  solace.  But  this,  perchance,  is  of 
these  faults  which  will  be  soonest  acknowledged  ; 
though  I  perceive,  nevertheless,  that  there  want 
not  some  who  seek  to  blanch  and  excuse  it. 

But  to  descend  to  a  sincere  view  and  consider- 
ation of  the  accidents  and  circumstances  of  these 
controversies,  wherein  either  part  deserveth  blame 
or  imputation,  I  find  generally,  in  causes  of  church 
matters,  that  men  do  offend  in  some  or  all  of  these 
five  points. 

The  first  is,  the  giving  occasion  unto  the  con- 
troversies: and  also  the  inconsiderate  and  un- 
grounded taking  of  occasion. 

The  next  is,  the  extending  and  multiplying  the 
controversies  to  a  more  general  opposition  or 
contradiction  than  appeareth  at  the  first  pro- 
pounding of  them,  when  men^s  judgments  are 
least  partial. 

The  third  is,  the  passionate  and  unbrotherly 
practices  and  proceedings  of  both  parts  towards 
the  persons  each  of  others,  for  their  discredit  and 
suppression. 

The  fourth  is,  the  courses  holden  and  enter- 
tained on  either  side,  for  the  drawing  of  their 
partisans  to  a  more  strait  union  within  themselves, 
which  ever  importeth  a  farther  distraction  of  the 
entire  body. 

The  last  is,  the  undue  and  inconvenient  pro- 
pounding, publishing,  and  debating  of  the  contro- 
versies. In  which  point  the  most  palpable  error 
hath  been  already  spoken  of,  as  that  which, 
through  the  strangeness  and  freshness  of  the 
abuse  first  offereth  itself  to  the  conceits  of  all  men. 

Now,  concerning  the  occasion  of  the  controver- 
sies, it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  imperfec- 
tions in  the  conversation  and  government  of  those 
which  have  chief  place  in  the  church,  have  ever 
been  principal  causes  and  motives  of  schisms  and 
divisions.  For,  whilst  the  bishops  and  governors 
of  the  church  continue  full  of  knowledge  and 
good  works y  wLilft  they  feed  the  floek  indeed; ' 


whilst  they  deal  with  the  secular  states  in  all 
liberty  and  resolution,  according  lo  the  majestj 
of  their  calling,  and  the  piecious  care  of  sosls 
imposed  upon  them,  so  long  the  church  is  **sitoa- 
ted,"  as  it  were,  *«upon  a  hill  ;*'  no  man  maketh 
question  of  it,  or  seeketh  to  depart  from  it :  but 
when  these  virtues  in  the  fathers  and  leaders  of 
the  church  have  lost  their  light,  and  that  they  wax 
worldly,  lovers  of  themselves,  and  pleasers  of  men* 
then  men  begin  to  grope  for  the  church,  as  in  the 
dark.  They  are  in  doubt  whether  they  be  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  Pharisees. 
Yea,  howsoever  they  sit  in  Moses's  chair,  yet 
they  can  never  speak,  ««tanquam  auctoritatem 
habentes,"  as  having  authority,  because  they  have 
lost  their  reputation  in  the  consciences  of  men,  by 
declining  their  steps  from  the  way  which  they 
trace  out  to  others ;  so  as  men  had  need  continu- 
ally have  sounding  in  their  ears  this  same  «^  Nolite 
exire,"  go  not  out ;  so  ready  are  they  to  depart 
from  the  church  upon  every  voice;  and  therefore 
it  is  truly  noted  by  one  that  writeth  as  a  natural 
man,  that  the  humility  of  the  friars  did,  for  a  great 
time,  maintain  and  bear  out  the  irreligion  of 
bishops  and  prelates. 

For  this  is  the  double  policy  of  the  spiritual 
enemy,  either  by  counterfeit  holiness  of  life  to 
establish  and  authorize  errors ;  or  by  corruption  of 
manners  to  discredit  and  draw  in  question  truth 
and  things  lawful.  This  concemeth  my  lords  the 
bishops,  unto  whom  I  am  witness  to  myself,  that 
I  stand  affected  as  I  ought.  No  contradiction 
hath  supplanted  in  me  the  reverence  that  I  owe  to 
their  calling;  neither  hath  any  detraction  or  ca* 
lumny  imbased  mine  opinion  of  their  persons.  I 
know  some  of  them,  whose  names  are  most 
pierced  with  these  accusations,  to  be  men  of  great 
virtues ;  although  the  indisposition  of  the  times, 
and  the  want  of  correspondence  many  ways,  is 
enough  to  frustrate  the  best  endeavours  in  the 
edifying  of  the  church.  And  for  the  rest,  gene- 
rally, I  can  condemn  none.  I  am  no  judge  of 
them  that  belong  to  so  high  a  Master;  neither  have 
I «« two  witnesses.*'  And  I  know  it  is  truly  said 
of  fame,  that 

**  Parher  fkcu,  «tqae  hifecu  caBcbat." 

Their  taxations  arise  not  all  from  one  coast ; 
they  have  many  and  different  enemies  ready  to 
invent  slander,  more  ready  to  amplify  it,  and  most 
ready  to  believe  it.  And  «« Magnes  mendacii  cre- 
dulitas ;"  credulity  is  the  adamant  of  lies.  But  if 
any  be,  against  whom  the  Supreme  Bishop  hath 
not  a  few  things,  but  many  things  ;  if  any  have 
lost  his  first  love ;  if  any  be  neither  hot  nor  cold : 
if  any  have  stumbled  too  fondly  at  the  threshold, 
in  such  sort  that  he  cannot  sit  well,  that  entered 
ill,  it  is  time  they  return  whence  they  are  fallen« 
and  confirm  the  things  that  remain. 

Great  is  the  weight  of  this  fault:  ««  Kt  eonim 
causa  abhorrebant  homines  a  sacrificio  Domini  ;** 
and  for  their  cause  did  men  abhor  the  adontioA 
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of  God.  Bat  howsoeyer  it  be,  tho«e  which  have 
sought  to  deface  them,  and  cast  contempt  upon 
them,  are  not  to  be  excused. 

It  is  the  precept  of  Solomon,  that  the  rulers 
be  not  reproached ;  no,  not  in  our  thought;  but 
that  we  draw  our  very  conceit  into  a  modest 
interpretation  of  their  doings.  The  holy  angel 
would  gi^e  no  sentence  of  blasphemy  against  the 
common  slanderer,  but  said,  «*  Increpet  te  Domi- 
nus,**  the  Lord  rebuke  thee.  The  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  though  against  him  that  did  pollute  sacred 
justice  with  tyrannous  Tiolence ;  did  justly  de- 
nounce the  judgment  of  God,  saying,  «« Percutiet 
te  Dominus,*'  the  Lord  will  strike  thoe ;  yet  in 
saying  *«  paries  dealbate,*'  he  thought  he  had  gone 
too  far,  and  retracted  it;  whereupon  a  learned 
father  said,  «Mpsum  quamvis  inane  nomen,  et 
umbram  sacerdotis  expayit." 

The  ancient  councils  and  synods,  as  is  noted 
by  the  ecclesiastical  story,  when  they  deprived 
any  bishop,  never  recorded  the  offence;  but  buried 
it  in  perpetual  silence.  Only  Cham  purchased 
his  curse  by  revealing  his  father's  disgrace ;  and 
yet  a  much  greater  fault  is  it  to  ascend  from  their 
person  to  their  calling,  and  draw  that  in  question. 
Many  good  fathers  spake  rigorously  and  severely 
of  the  unworthiness  of  bishops ;  as  if  presently 
it  did  forfeit,  and  cease  their  office.  One  saith 
«» Sacerdotes  nominamur,  et  non  sumus,*'  we  are 
called  priests,  but  priests  we  are  not.  Another 
saith,  **  Nisi  bonum  opus  amplectaris,  episcopus 
esse  non  potes  ;'*  except  thou  undertake  the  good 
work,  thou  canst  not  be  a  bishop ;  yet  they  meant 
nothing  less  than  to  move  doubt  of  their  calling 
or  ordination. 

The  second  occasion  of  controversies,  is  the 
nature  and  humour  of  some  men.  The  church 
never  wanteth  a  kind  of  persons,  which  love  the 
salutation  of  Rabbi,  master.  Not  in  ceremony  or 
compliment,  but  in  an  inward  authority  which  they 
seek  over  men's  minds,  in  drawing  them  to  de- 
pend upon  their  opinions,  and  to  seek  knowledge 
at  their  lips.  These  men  are  the  true  successors 
of  Diotrephes,  the  lover  of  pre-eminence,  and  not 
lord  bishops.  Such  spirits  do  light  upon  another 
sort  of  natures,  which  do  adhere  to  these  men : 
*«  quorum  gloria  in  obsequio ;"  stiff  followers,  and 
such  as  zeal  marvellously  for  those  whom  they 
have  chosen  for  their  masters.  This  latter  sort, 
for  the  most  part,  are  men  of  young  years,  and 
superficial  understanding,  carried  away  with  par- 
tial respeet  of  persons,  or  with  the  enticing  ap- 
pearance of  godly  names  and  pretences :  *«  Pauci 
res  ipsas  sequuntor,  pluresnomina  rerum,  plurimi 
nomina  magistrorum ;"  few  follow  the  things 
themselves,  more  the  names  of  things,  and  most 
the  names  of  their  masters. 

About  these  general  affections  are  wreathed  and 
interlaced  accidental  and  private  emulations  and 
discontentments,  all  which  together  break  forth 
into  contentions:  such  as  either  violate  truth, 


sobriety,  or  peace.  These  generalities  apply  them* 
selves.  The  universities  are  the  seat  or  the  con* 
tinent  of  this  disease,  whence  it  hath  been,  and 
is  derived  into  the  rest  of  the  realm.  There  men 
will  no  longer  be  »*  e  numero,"  of  the  number. 
There  do  otliers  side  themselves  before  they  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  lefl :  so  it  is  true  which 
is  said,  «*  transeunt  ab  ignorantiaad  praejudiciom," 
they  skip  from  ignorance  to  a  prejudicate  opinion, 
and  never  take  a  sound  judgment  in  their  way. 
But  as  it  is  well  noted, «« inter  juvenile  judicium 
et  senile  prejudicium,  omnia  Veritas  conumpitur:'* 
through  want  of  years,  when  men  are  not  indiffer- 
ent, but  partial,  then  their  judgment  is  weak  and 
unripe;  and  when  it  groweth  to  strength  and  ripe- 
ness, by  that  time  it  is  forestalled  with  such  a 
number  of  prejudicate  opinions,  as  it  is  made  un- 
profitable: so  as  between  these  two  all  truth  is 
corrupted.  In  the  mean  while,  the  honourable 
names  of  sincerity,  reformation,  and  discipline 
are  put  in  the  fore-ward :  so  as  contentions  and 
evil  zeals  cannot  be  touched,  except  tliese  holy 
things  be  thought  first  to  be  violated.  But  how- 
soever they  shall  infer  the  solicitation  for  the  peace 
of  the  church  to  proceed  from  the  carnal  sense, 
yet,  I  will  conclude  ever  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
*«  Cum  sit  inter  vos  zelus  et  contentio,  nonne  car« 
nales  estis  V*  While  there  is  amongst  you  zeal 
and  contention,  are  ye  not  carnal  1  And  howso- 
ever they  esteem  the  compounding  of  controversies 
to  savour  of  man's  wisdom  and  human  policy,  and 
think  themselves  led  by  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,  yet  I  say,  with  St.  James,  **  Non  est  ista 
sapientia  de  sursum  descendens,  sed  terrena,  ani- 
malis,  diabolica :  ubi  enim  zelus  et  contentio,  ibi 
inconstantia  et  omne  opus  pravum."  Of  this  in- 
constancy it  is  said  by  a  learned  father,  **  Proce- 
dere  volunt  non  ad  perfectionem,  sed  ad  permuta- 
tionem ;"  they  seek  to  go  forward  still,  not  to  per- 
fection, but  to  change. 

The  third  occasion  of  controversies  I  observe 
to  be,  an  extreme  and  unlimited  detestation  of 
some  former  heresy  or  corruption  of  the  church 
already  acknowledged  and  convicted.  This  was 
the  cause  that  produced  the  heresy  of  Arins, 
grounded  especially  upon  detestation  of  Gentilism, 
lest  the  Christian  should  seem,  by  the  assertion 
of  the  equal  divinity  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  to 
approach  under  the  acknowledgment  of  more  gods 
than  one.  The  detestation  of  the  heresy  of  Arius 
produced  that  of  Sahellius ;  who,  holding  for  exe- 
crable the  dissimilitude  which  Arius  pretended 
in  the  Trinity,  fled  so  far  from  him,  as  he  fell  upon 
that  other  extremity,  to  deny  the  distinction  of 
persons;  and  to  say,  they  were  but  only  names 
of  several  offices  and  dispensations.  Yea,  most 
of  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  church  have 
sprung  up  of  this  root;  while  men  have  made  it 
as  it  were  their  scale,  by  which  to  measure  tho 
bounds  of  the  most  perfect  religion ;  taking  it  by 
the  farthest  distance  from  the  error  last  condomaed. 
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These  be  •^posthumi  hKresium  filii;*'  heresies 
that  arise  out  of  the  ashes  of  other  heresies  that 
are  extinct  and  amortised. 

This  manner  of  apprehension  doth  in  some 
de^e  possess  many  in  our  times.  They  think  it 
the  true  touchstone  to  try  what  is  good  and  evil, 
by  measuring  what  is  more  or  less  opposite  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  be  it  cere- 
mony, be  it  policy,  or  government;  yea,  be  it 
other  institutions  of  greater  weight,  that  is  ever 
most  perfect  which  is  removed  most  degrees 
from  that  church ;  and  that  is  ever  polluted  and 
blemished,  which  participateth  in  any  appearance 
with  it.  This  is  a  subtile  and  dangerous  conceit 
for  men  to  entertain ;  apt  to  delude  themselves, 
more  apt  to  delude  the  people,  and  most  apt  of  all 
to  calumniate  their  adversaries.  This  surely,  but 
that  a  notorious  condemnation  of  that  position  was 
before  our  eyes,  had  long  since  brought  us  to  the 
rebaptization  of  children  baptized  according  to 
the  pretended  Catholic  religion:  for  I  see  that 
which  is  a  matter  of  much  like  reason,  which  is 
the  reordaining  of  priests,  is  a  matter  already 
resolutely  maintained.  It  is  very  meet  that  men 
beware  how  they  be  abused  by  this  opinion ;  and 
that  thoy  know,  that  it  is  a  consideration  of  much 
greater  wisdom  and  sobriety  to  be  well  advised, 
whether  in  general  demolition  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  were  not,  as  men^s 
actions  are  imperfect,  some  good  purged  with  the 
bad,  rather  than  to  purge  the  church,  as  they 
pretend,  every  day  anew;  which  is  the  way  to 
make  a  wound  in  the  bowels,  as  is  already  begun. 

The  fourth  and  last  occasion  of  these  controver- 
sies, a  matter  which  did  also  trouble  the  church  in 
former  times,  is  the  partial  afiectation  and  imita- 
tion of  foreign  churches.  For  many  of  our  men, 
during  the  time  of  persecution,  and  since,  having 
been  conversant  in  churches  abroad,  and  received 
a  great  impression  of  the  form  of  government  there 
ordained,  have  violently  sought  to  intrude  the  same 
upon  our  church.  But  I  answer,  •«  Consentiamus 
in  eo  quod  convenit,  non  in  eo  quod  receptum  est  ;*' 
let  us  agree  in  this,  that  every  church  do  that  which 
IS  convenient  for  the  state  of  itself,  and  not  in 
jiarticular  customs.  Although  their  churches  had 
received  the  better  form,  yet,  many  times  it  is  to 
be  sought,  «•  non  quod  optimum,  sed  e  bonis  quid 
proximum  ;**  not  that  which  is  best,  but  of  good 
things  which  is  the  best  and  readiest  to  be  had. 
Our  church  is  not  now  to  plant ;  it  is  settled  and 
established.  It  may  be,  in  civil  states,  a  republic 
is  a  better  policy  than  a  kingdom  :  yet,  God  for- 
bid that  lawful  kingdoms  should  be  tied  to  inno- 
vate and  make  alterations.  •«  Qui  mala  introducit, 
voluntatem  Dei  oppugnat  revelatam  in  verbo ;  qui 
nova  introducit,  voluntatem  Dei  oppugnat  revela- 
tam in  rebus;**  he  that  bringeth  in  evil  customs, 
rrsisteth  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  his  word ; 
lie  that  bringeth  in  new  things,  resisteth  the  will 
of  God  revealed  in  the  things  themselves.  **  Con- 


sule  providentiam  Dei,  earn  verbo  Dei;**  take 
counsel  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
his  word.  Neither  yet  do  I  admit  that  their  form, 
although  it  were  possible  and  convenient,  is  better 
than  ours,  if  some  abuses  were  taken  away.  The 
parity  and  equality  of  ministers  is  a  thing  of 
wonderful  great  confusion,  and  so  is  an  ordinary 
government  by  synods,  which  doth  necessarily 
ensue  upon  the  other. 

It  is  hard  in  all  causes,  but  especially  in  reli- 
gion, when  voices  shall  be  numbered  and  not 
weighed  :  **  Ekjuidem,*'  saith  a  wise  father,  ^  oi 
vere  quod  res  est  scribam,  prorsus  decrevi  fugere 
omnem  conventum  episcoporum;  nullins  enim 
concilii  bonum  exitum  unquam  vidi;  concilia 
enim  non  minuunt  mala,  sed  augent  potius.**  To 
say  the  truth,  I  am  utterly  determined  never  to 
come  to  any  council  of  bishops :  for  I  never  yet 
saw  good  end  of  any  council ;  for  councils  abate 
not  ill  things,  but  rather  increase  them.  Which 
is  to  be  understood  not  so  much  of  general  coun- 
cils, as  of  synods,  gathered  for  the  ordinary  govenip 
ment  of  the  church.  As  for  the  deprivation  of 
bishops,  and  such  like  causes,  this  mischief  hath 
taught  the  use  of  archbishops,  patriarchs,  and  pri- 
mates ;  as  the  abuse  of  them  since  hath  taught 
men  to  mislike  them. 

But  it  will  be  said.  Look  to  the  fruits  of  the 
churches  abroad  and  ours.  To  which  I  say,  that 
I  beseech  the  Lord  to  multiply  his  blessings  and 
graces  upon  those  churches  a  hundred  fold.  But 
yet  it  is  not  good,  that  we  fall  on  the  numbering 
of  them ;  it  may  be  our  peace  hath  made  us  more 
wanton :  it  may  be  also,  though  I  would  be  loath 
to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  those  churches, 
were  it  not  to  remove  scandals,  that  their  fruits 
are  as  torches  in  the  dark,  which  appear  greatest 
afar  oflT.  I  know  they  may  have  some  strict  orders 
for  the  repressing  of  sundry  exeesses :  but  when 
I  consider  of  the  censures  of  some  persons,  as 
well  upon  particular  men  as  upon  churches,  I 
think  on  the  saying  of  a  Platonist,  who  sailh, 
«« Certe  vitia  irascibilis  partis  anime  sunt  grsdn 
praviora,  quam  concupiscibilis,  taroetsi  ooeul- 
tiora  ;*'  a  matter  that  appeared  much  by  the  an- 
cient contentions  of  bishops.  God  grant  that  we 
may  contend  with  other  churches,  as  the  vine 
with  the  olive,  which  of  us  shall  bear  the  first 
fruit ;  and  not  as  the  brier  with  the  thistle,  which 
of  us  is  most  unprofitable.  And  thus  much  touch- 
ing the  occasions  of  these  eontroversies. 

Now,  briefly  to  set  down  the  growth  and  pro- 
gression of  the  controversies;  whereby  will  be 
verified  the  saying  of  Solomon,  that  *«the  ooarss 
of  contention  is  to  be  stopped  at  the  first;  being 
else  as  the  waters,  which,  if  they  gain  a  breach,  it 
will  hardly  ever  be  recovered. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  that  part,  which 
calls  for  reformation,  was  fiist  propounded  aome 
dislike  of  certain  eeremoDies  supposed  to  be  super- 
stitious ;  some  oomplaiat  of  dunb  aiaiHeis  who 
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powees  rich  benefices ;  and  some  invectiyes  against 
the  idle  and  monastical  continuance  within  the 
oni^ersitiesy  by  thoee  who  had  livings  to  be  resi- 
dent upon ;  and  spch  like  abuses.  Thence  they 
went  on  to  condemn  the  government  of  bishops  as 
m  hierarchy  remaining  to  us  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  to  except  to  sundry  in- 
stitutions in  the  church,  as  not  sufficiently  de- 
liFeied  from  the  pollutions  of  former  times.  And, 
lastly,  they  are  advanced  to  define  of  an  only  and 
perpetual  form  of  pdicy  in  the  church ;  which, 
without  consideration  of  possibility,  and  foresight 
of  peril,  and  perturbation  of  the  church  and  state, 
most  be  erected  and  planted  by  the  magistrate. 
Here  they  stay.  Others,  not  able  to  keep  foot- 
ing in  so  steep  grround,  descend  farther ;  That  the 
same  must  be  entered  into  and  accepted  of  the 
people,  at  their  peril,  without  the  attending  of  the 
establishment  of  authority.  And  so  in  the  mean 
time  they  refuse  to  communicate  with  us,  reput- 
ing us  to  have  no  church.  This  has  been  the  pro- 
gression of  that  side :  I  mean  of  the  generality. 
For,  I  know,  some  persons  being  of  the  nature, 
not  only  to  love  extremities,  but  also  to  fall  to 
them  without  degrees,  were  at  the  highest  strain 
at  the  firsu 

The  other  part,  which  maintaineth  the  present 
government  of  the  church,  hath  not  kept  one  tenor 
neither.  First,  those  ceremonies  which  were  pre- 
tended to  be  comipty  they  maintained  to  be  things 
indifferent,  and  opposed  the  examples  of  the  good 
times  of  the  church  to  that  challenge  which  was 
made  unto  them,  because  they  were  used  in  the 
later  superstitious  times.  Then  were  they  also 
content  mildly  to  acknowledge  many  imperfec- 
tions in  the  church:  as  tares  come  up  amongst 
the  com:  which  yet,  according  to  the  wisdom 
taught  by  our  Saviour,  were  not  with  strife  to  be 
pulled  up,  lest  it  might  spoil  and  supplant  the 
good  com,  but  to  grow  on  together  till  the  harvest. 
AfW,  they  grew  to  a  more  absolute  defence  and 
maintenance  of  all  the  orders  of  the  church,  and 
stiffly  to  hold,  that  nothing  was  to  be  innovated ; 
partly  because  it  needed  not,  partly  because  it 
would  make  a  breach  upon  the  rest.  Hence,  ex- 
asperated through  contentions,  they  are  fallen  to  a 
direct  condemnation  of  the  contrary  part,  as  of  a 
sect.  Yea,  and  some  indiscreet  pereons  have  been 
bold  in  open  preaching  to  use  dishonourable  and 
derogatory  speech  and  censure  of  the  churches 
abroad ;  and  that  so  far,  as  some  of  our  men,  as  I 
have  beard,  ordained  in  foreign  parts,  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  roinistera.  Thus  we  see 
the  beginnings  were  modest,  but  the  extremes  are 
violent;  so  as  there  is  almost  as  great  a  distance 
now  of  either  side  from  itself,  as  was  at  the  first  of 
one  from  the  other.  And,  surely,  though  my  mean- 
ing and  scope  be  not,  as  1  said  before,  to  enter  into 
the  controversies  themselves,  yet  I  do  admonish  the 
maintainen  of  the  alone  discipline,  to  weigh  and 


consider  seriously  and  attentively,  how  near  they 
are  unto  them,  with  whom,  I  know,  they  will  not 
join.  It  is  very  hard  to  affirm,  that  the  discipline, 
which  they  say  we  want,  is  one  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  worahip  of  God ;  and  not  to  affirm 
withal,  that  the  people  themselves,  upon  peril  of 
salvation,  without  staying  for  the  magistrate,  are 
to  gather  themselves  into  it.  I  demand,  if  a  civil 
state  receive  the  preaching  of  the  word  and 
baptism,  and  interdict  and  exclude  the  sacrament 
of  the  IiOrd*s  Supper,  were  not  men  bound  upon 
danger  of  their  souls  to  draw  themselves  to  con- 
gregations, wherein  they  might  celebrate  this 
mystery,  and  not  to  content  themselves  with  that 
part  of  God's  worahip  which  the  magistrate  had 
authorized  1  This  I  speak,  not  to  draw  them  into 
the  mislike  of  others,  but  into  a  more  deep  con- 
sideration of  themselves :  «» Fortasse  non  redeunt 
quia  suuro  progressum  non  intelligunt." 

Again,  to  my  lords  the  bishops  I  say,  that  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  avoid  blame,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
indifferent  pereon,  in  standing  so  precisely  upon 
altering  nothing ;  «« leges,  novis  legibus  non  re- 
create, acescunt;"  laws,  not  refreshed  with  new 
laws,  wax  sour.  «*Qui  mala  non  permutat,  in 
bonis  non  perseverat;'*  without  change  of  ill,  a 
man  cannot  continue  the  good.  To  take  away 
many  abuses,  supplanteth  not  good  orden,  but 
establisheth  them.  ««  Morosa  moris  retentio,  res 
turbulenta  est,  nque  ac  novitas;"  a  contentious 
retaining  of  custom  is  a  turbulent  thing,  as  well 
as  innovation.  A  good  husband  is  ever  pruning 
in  his  vineyard  or  his  field ;  not  unseasonably, 
indeed,  not  unskilfully,  but  lightly ;  he  findeth 
ever  somewhat  to  do.  We  have  heard  of  no  offere 
of  the  bishops  of  bills  in  parliament ;  which,  no 
doubt,  proceeding  from  them  to  whom  it  properly 
belongeth,  would  have  everywhere  received  ac- 
ceptation. Their  own  constitutions  and  ordera 
have  reformed  them  little.  Is  nothing  amiss! 
Can  any  man  defend  the  use  of  excommunication 
as  a  base  process  to  lackey  up  and  down  for  duties 
and  fees ;  it  being  a  precunory  judgment  of  the 
latter  dayl 

Is  there  no  mean  to  train  and  nurse  up  minis- 
ters, for  the  yield  of  the  univeraities  will  not  serve, 
though  they  were  never  so  well  governed ;  to 
train  them,  I  say,  not  to  preach,  for  that  every 
man  confidently  adventuredi  to  do,  but  to  preach 
soundly,  and  to  handle  the  Scriptures  with  wis- 
dom and  judgment!  I  know  prophesying  was 
subject  to  great  abuse,  and  would  be  more  abused 
now;  because  heat  of  contentions  is  increased: 
but  I  say  the  only  reason  of  the  abuse  was,  be- 
cause there  was  admitted  to  it  a  popular  auditory; 
and  it  was  not  contained  within  a  private  confer- 
ence of  ministera.  Other  things  might  be  spoken 
of.  I  pray  God  to  inspire  the  bishops  with  a  fer- 
vent love  and  care  of  the  people ;  and  that  they 
may  not  so  much  urge  things  in  controversy,  as 
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things  out  of  controversy,  which  all  men  confess 
to  be  grracious  and  good.  And  thus  much  for  the 
second  point. 

Now,  as  to  the  third  point,  of  unbrotherly  pro- 
ceeding on  either  part,  it  is  directly  contrary  to 
ray  purpose  to  amplify  wrongs:  it  is  enough  to 
note  and  number  them ;  which  I  do  also,  to  move 
compassion  and  remorse  on  the  ofifending  side, 
and  not  to  animate  challengers  and  complaints  on 
the  other.  And  this  point,  as  reason  is,  doth 
chiefly  touch  that  side  which  can  do  most:  ««In- 
juriae  potentiorum  sunt  ;**  injuries  come  from  them 
that  have  the  upper  hand. 

The  wrongs  of  them  which  are  possessed  of 
the  government  of  the  church  towards  the  other, 
may  hardly  be  dissembled  or  excused :  they  have 
charged  them  as  though  they  denied  tribute  to 
Caesar,  and  withdrew  from  the  civil  magistrate 
the  obedience  which  they  have  ever  performed 
and  taught.  They  have  sorted  and  coupled  them 
with  the  ••  family  of  love,"  whose  heresies  they 
have  laboured  to  destroy  and  confute.  They  have 
been  swift  of  credit  to  receive  accusations  against 
them,  from  those  that  have  quarrelled  with  them, 
but  for  speaking  against  sin  and  vice.  Their  ac- 
cusations and  inquisitions  have  been  strict,  swear- 
ing men  to  blanks  and  generalities,  not  included 
within  compass  of  matter  certain,  which  the  party 
which  is  to  take  the  oath  may  comprehend,  which  is 
a  thing  captious  and  strainable.  Their  urging  of 
subscription  to  their  own  articles,  is  but  **  lacessere, 
et  irritare  morbos  Ecclesie,"  which  otherwise 
would  spend  and  exercise  themselves.  «*  Non  con- 
sensum  quaerit  sed  dissidium,  qui,  quod  factis  praes- 
tatur,  in  verbis  exigit :"  He  seeketh  not  unity,  but 
division,  which  exacteth  that  in  words,  which 
men  are  content  to  yield  in  action.  And  it  is  true, 
there  are  some  which,  as  I  am  persuaded,  will 
not  easily  offend  by  inconformity,  who,  notwith- 
standing, make  some  conscience  to  subscribe ;  for 
they  know  this  note  of  inconstancy  and  defection 
from  that  which  they  have  long  held,  shall  disa- 
ble them  to  do  that  good  which  otherwise  they 
might  do:  for  such  is  the  weakness  of  many, 
that  their  ministry  should  be  thereby  discredited. 
As  for  their  easy  silencing  of  them,  in  such  great 
scarcity  of  preachers,  it  is  to  punish  the  people, 
and  not  them.  Ought  they  not,  I  mean  the 
bishops,  to  keep  one  eye  open,  to  look  upon  the 
good  that  those  men  do,  not  to  fix  them  both  upon 
the  hurt  that  they  suppose  cometh  by  themi 
Indeed,  such  as  are  intemperate  and  incorrigible, 
God  forbid  they  should  be  permitted  to  preach : 
but  shall  every  inconsiderate  word,  sometimes 
captiously  watched,  and  for  the  most  part  hardly 
enforced,  be  as  a  forfeiture  of  their  voice  and  gift 
in  preaching?  As  for  sundry  particular  molesta- 
tions, I  take  no  pleasure  to  recite  them.  If  a 
minister  shall  be  troubled  for  saying  in  baptism, 
••  do  you  believe  V  for, »» dost  thou  believe  1"  If 
another  shall  be  called  in  question  for  praying 


for  her  majesty,  without  the  addittons  of  her  tiyk  ; 
whereas  the  very  form  of  prayer  in  the  book  of 
Common-Prayer  hath,  ^^Thy  servant  Elisabeth,'' 
and  no  more :  If  a  third  shall  be  accused,  npon  these 
words  uttered  touching  the  controversies,  *«  toUatnr 
lex,  et  fiat  certamen,"  whereby  was  meant,  that 
the  prejudice  of  the  law  removed,  either  reasons 
should  be  equally  compared,  of  calling  the  people 
to  sedition  and  mutiny,  as  if  he  had  said,  away 
with  the  law,  and  try  it  out  with  force :  If  these 
and  other  like  particulars  be  true,  which  I  have 
but  by  rumour,  and  cannot  affirm;  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  they  should  labour  amongst  us  with 
so  little  comfort  I  know  restrained  governments 
are  better  than  remiss ;  and  I  am  of  his  mind  that 
said.  Better  is  it  to  live  where  nothing  is  lawfol, 
than  where  all  things  are  lawful.  I  dislike  that 
laws  should  not  be  continued,  or  disturbers  be 
unpunished :  but  laws  are  likened  to  the  grape, 
that  being  too  much  pressed  yields  a  hard  and 
unwholesome  wine.  Of  these  things  I  must  say ; 
«« Ira  viri  non  operatur  justitiam  Dei ;"  the  wrath 
of  men  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God. 

As  for  the  injuries  of  the  other  part,  they  be 
«« ictus  inermes ;"  as  it  were  headless  arrows ; 
they  be  fiery  and  eager  invectives,  and,  in  some 
fond  men,  uncivil  and  irreverent  behaviour  to- 
wards their  superiors.  This  last  invention  also, 
which  exposeth  them  to  derision  and  obloquy  by 
libels,  chargeth  not,  as  I  am  persuaded,  the  whole 
side :  neither  doth  that  other,  which  is  yet  more 
odious,  practised  by  the  worst  sort  of  them; 
which  is,  to  call  in,  as  it  were  to  their  aids,  certain 
mercenary  bands,  which  impugn  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  dignities,  to  have  the  spoil  of 
their  endowments  and  livings :  of  these  I  cannot 
speak  too  hardly.  It  is  an  intelligence  between 
incendiaries  and  robbers,  the  one  to  fire  the  houses 
the  other  to  rifle  it. 

The  fourth  point  wholly  pertaineth  to  them 
which  impugn  the  present  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment; who,  although  they  have  not  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  body  and  communion  of  the  church, 
yet  do  they  aflfect  certain  cognisances  and  differ- 
ences, wherein  they  seek  to  correspond  amongst 
themselves,  and  to  be  separate  from  others.  And  it 
is  truly  said, «« tam  sunt  mores  quidam  schismatic!, 
quam  dogmata  schismatica ;"  there  be  as  well 
schismatical  fashions  as  opinions.  First,  they  have 
impropriated  unto  themselves  the  names  of  zealous, 
sincere,  and  reformed ;  as  if  all  others  were  cold 
minglers  of  holy  things  and  profane,  and  friends  of 
abuses.  Yea,  be  a  man  endued  with  great  virtues, 
and  fruitful  in  good  works ;  yet,  if  he  concur  not 
with  them,  they  term  him,  in  derogation,  a  civil  and 
moral  man,  and  compare  him  to  Socrates,  or  some 
heathen  philosopher :  whereas  the  wisdom  of  the 
I  Scriptures  teaoheth  ns  otherwise;  namely,  lo 
I  judge  and  denominate  men  religious  according  te 
,  their  works  of  the  second  table ;  because  they  of 
the  first  are  often  counterfeit,  and  practised  in 
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hyptcrisy.  So  St  John  saith,  that  ««a  man  doth 
Tainly  boast  of  loving  God,  whom  he  never  saw, 
if  he  loTe  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen.*' 
And  St.  James  saith,  ^This  is  true  religion,  to 
Tisit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow.**  So  as  that 
which  is  with  them  but  philosophical  and  moral, 
is,  in  the  apostle's  phrase,  *«true  religion  and 
Christianity."  As  in  affection  they  challenge 
the  said  virtues  of  zeal  and  the  rest ;  so  in  know- 
ledge they  attribute  unto  themselves  light  and 
perfection.  They  say,  the  Church  of  England  in 
King  Edward*s  time,  and  in  the  beginning  of  her 
majesty's  reign,  was  but  in  the  cradle ;  and  the 
bishops  in  those  times  did  somewhat  grope  for 
daybreak,  but  that  maturity  and  fulness  of  light 
proceedeth  from  themselves.  So  Sabinius,  bishop 
of  Heraclea,  a  Macedonian  heretic,  said,  that  the 
fathers  in  the  council  of  Nice  were  but  infants 
and  ignorant  men:  that  the  church  was  not  so 
perfect  in  their  decrees  as  to  refuse  that  farther 
ripeness  of  knowledge  which  time  had  revealed. 
And  as  they  censure  virtuous  men  by  the  names 
of  civil  and  moral,  so  do  they  censure  men  truly 
and  godly  wise,  who  see  into  the  vanity  of  their 
affections,  by  the  name  of  politics ;  saying,  that 
their  wisdom  is  but  carnal  and  savouring  of  man's 
brain.  So,  likewise,  if  a  preacher  preach  with  care 
and  meditation,  1  speak  not  of  the  vain  scholasti- 
cal  manner  of  preaching,  but  soundly  indeed, 
ordering  the  matter  he  handleth  distinctly  for 
memory,  deducting  and  drawing  it  down  for 
direction,  and  authorizing  it  with  strong  proofs 
and  warrants,  they  censure  it  as  a  form  of  speak- 
ing not  becoming  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and 
refer  it  to  the  reprehension  of  St.  Paul,  speaking 
of  the  '*  enticing  speech  of  man's  wisdom." 

Now  for  their  own  manner  of  preaching,  what 
is  it  ?  Surely  they  exhort  well,  and  work  com- 
punction of  mind,  and  bring  men  well  to  the 
question,  **Viri,  fratres,  quid  faciemusi"  fiut 
that  is  not  enough,  except  they  resolve  the  ques- 
tion. They  handle  matters  of  controversy  weakly 
and  «« obiter,"  and  a3  before  a  people  that  will 
accept  of  any  thing.  In  doctrine  of  manners 
there  is  little  but  generality  and  repetition.  The 
word,  the  bread  of  life,  they  toss  up  and  down, 
they  break  it  not:  they  draw  not  their  directions 
down  «•  ad  casus  conscientiee ;"  that  a  man  may 
be  warranted  in  his  particular  actions,  whether 
they  be  lawful  or  not;  neither  indeed  are  many 
of  them  able  to  do  it,  what  through  want  of 
grounded  knowledge,  what  through  want  of  study 
and  time.  It  is  a  compendious  and  easy  thing  to 
call  for  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath-Klay,  or  to 
•peak  against  unlawful  gain;  but  what  actions 
and  works  may  be  done  upon  the  Sabbath,  and 
what  not;  and  what  courses  of  gain  are  lawful, 
and  in  what  cases :  to  set  this  down,  and  to  clear 
the  whole  matter  with  good  distinctions  and  de- 1 
cisions,  is  a  matter  of  great  knowledge  and  labour,  I 
and  asketh  much  meditation  and  oonversing  in. 


the  Scriptures,  and  other  helps  which  God  hath 
provided  and  preserved  for  instruction. 

Again,  they  carry  not  an  equal  hand  in  teaching 
the  people  their  lawful  liberty,  as  well  as  their 
restraints  and  prohibitions :  but  tiiey  think  a  man 
cannot  go  too  far  in  that  that  bath  a  show  of  a 
commandment. 

They  forget  that  there  are  sins  on  the  right 
hand,  as  well  as  on  the  left;  and  that  the  word  is 
double-edged,  and  cutteth  on  both  sides,  as  well 
the  profane  transgressions  as  the  superstitious 
observances.  Who  doubteth  but  that  it  is  as 
unlawful  to  shut  where  God  hath  opened,  as  to 
open  where  God  hath  shut;  to  bind  where  God 
hath  loosed,  as  to  loose  where  God  hath  bound  t 
Amongst  men  it  is  commonly  as  ill  taken  to  turn 
back  favours,  as  to  disobey  commandments.  In 
this  kind  of  zeal,  for  example,  they  have  pro- 
nounced generally,  and  without  difference,  all 
untruths  unlawful ;  notwithstanding,  that  the  mid- 
wives  are  directly  reported  to  have  been  blessed 
for  their  excuse ;  and  Rahab  is  said  by  faith  to 
have  concealed  the  spies;  and  Solomon's  selected 
judgment  proceeded  upon  a  simulation;  and  our 
Saviour,  the  more  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  two 
disciples  with  a  holy  dalliance,  made  as  if  he 
would  have  passed  Emmaus.  Farther,  I  ha^e 
heard  some  sermons  of  mortification,  which,  I 
think,  with  very  good  meaning,  they  have  preach- 
ed out  of  their  own  experience  and  exercise,  and 
things  in  private  counsels  not  unmeet;  but  surely 
no  sound  conceits,  much  like  to  Parsons'  **Resolu- 
tion,"  or  not  so  good ;  apt  to  breed  in  men  rather 
weak  opinions  and  perplexed  despairs,  than  filial 
and  true  repentance  which  is  sought. 

Another  point  of  great  inconvenience  and  peril, 
is  to  entitle  the  people  to  hear  controversies,  and 
all  kinds  of  doctrine.  They  say  no  part  of  the 
counsel  of  God  is  to  be  suppressed,  nor  the  people 
defrauded  :  so  as  the  difference  which  the  apostle 
maketh  between  milk  and  strong  meat  is  con- 
founded :  and  his  precept,  that  the  weak  be  not 
admitted  unto  questions  and  controversies,  taketh 
no  place. 

But  most  of  all  is  to  be  suspected,  as  a  seed  of 
farther  inconvenience,  their  manner  of  handling 
the  Scriptures;  for  whilst  they  seek  express 
Scripture  for  every  thing ;  and  that  they  have,  in 
a  manner,  deprived  themselves  and  the  church 
of  a  special  help  and  support,  by  embasing  the 
authority  of  the  fathers,  they  resort  to  naked  ex- 
amples, conceited  inferences,  and  forced  allusions, 
such  as  do  mine  into  all  certainty  of  religion. 

Another  extremity  is  the  excessive  magnifying 
of  that  which,  though  it  be  a  principal  and  most 
holy  institution,  yet  hath  its  limits,  as  all  things 
else  have.  We  see  wheresoever,  in  a  manner, 
they  find  in  the  Scriptures  the  word  spoken  of, 
they  expound  it  of  preaching;  they  have  made  it, 
in  a  manner,  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  to  have  a  sermon  preoedent; 
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they  have,  in  a  sort,  annihilated  the  use  of  litai^ 
gies,  and  forms  of  divine  service,  although  the 
house  of  God  be  denominated  of  the  principal, 
M  domus  orationis,"  a  house  of  prayer,  and  not  a 
house  of  preaching.  As  for  the  life  of  the  good 
monks  and  hermits  in  the  primitive  church,  I 
know,  they  will  condemn  a  man  as  half  a  papist, 
if  he  should  maintain  them  as  other  than  profane, 
because  they  heard  no  sermons.  In  the  mean 
time,  what  preaching  is,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
preach,  they  move  no  question ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
see,  every  man  that  presumeth  to  speak  in  chair 
is  accounted  a  preacher.  But  I  am  assured,  that 
not  a  few  that  call  hoUy  for  a  preaching  ministry, 
deserve  to  be  the  first  themselves  that  should  be 
expelled.  All  which  errors  and  misproceedings 
they  do  fortify  and  intrench  by  an  addicted  respect 
to  their  own  opinions,  and  an  impatience  to  hear 
contradiction  or  argument ;  yea,  I  know  some  of 
them  that  would  think  it  a  tempting  of  God,  to 
hear  or  read  what  may  be  said  against  them ;  as 
if  there  could  be  a  **  quod  bonum  est,  tenete ;" 
without  an  ^  omnia  probate,"  going  before. 

This  may  suffice  to  offer  unto  themselves  a 
thought  and  consideration,  whether  in  these 
things  they  do  well  or  not  and  to  correct  and 
assuage  the  partiality  of  their  followers.  For  as 
for  any  man  that  shall  hereby  enter  into  a  con- 
tempt of  their  ministry,  it  is  but  his  own  hard- 
ness of  heart  I  know  the  work  of  exhortation 
doth  chiefly  rest  upon  these  men,  and  they  have 
leal  and  hate  of  sin :  But,  again,  let  them  take 
heed  that  it  be  not  true  which  one  of  their  adver- 
saries said,  that  they  have  but  two  small  wants, 
knowledge,  and  love.  And  so  I  conclude  this 
point. 

The  last  point,  touching  the  due  publishing 
and  debating  of  these  controversies,  needeth  no 
long  speech.  This  strange  abuse  of  antiques 
and  pasquils  hath  been  touched  before :  so,  like- 
wise, I  repeat  that  which  I  said,  that  a  character 
of  love  is  more  proper  for  debates  of  this  nature, 
than  that  of  zeal.  As  for  all  direct  or  indirect 
glances,  or  levels  at  men's  persons,  they  were 
ever  in  these  causes  disallowed. 

Lastly,  whatsoever  be  pretended,  the  people  is 
no  meet  arbitrator,  but  rather  the  quiet,  modest, 
and  private  assemblies,  and  conferences  of  the 
learned.  «*Qui  apud  incapacem  loquitur,  non 
disceptat,  sed  ealumniatur."  The  press  and 
pulpit  would  be  freed  and  discharged  of  these 
contentions ;  neither  promotion  on  the  one  side, 
nor  glory  and  heat  on  the  other  side,  ought  to 
continue  those  challenges  and  cartels  at  the  cross 
and  other  places ;  but  rather  all  preachers,  espe- 
cially such  as  be  of  good  temper,  and  have 
wisdom  with  conscience,  ought  to  inculcate  and 
beat  upon  a  peace,  silence,  and  surseance. 
Neither  let  them  fear  Solon*s  law,  which  com- 
pelled in  factions  every  particular  person  to  range 
himself  on   the  one  aide;   nor  yet  the  fond 


calumny  of  neutrality;  but  let  them  know  that 
is  true  which  is  said  by  a  wise  man.  That  neotei* 
in  contentions  are  neither  better  or  worse  than 
either  side. 

These  things  have  I  in  all  sincerity  and  sim- 
pUeity  set  down  touching  the  controversies  which 
now  trouble  the  Church  of  England ;  and  thai 
without  all  art  and  insinuation,  and  therefore  not 
like  to  be  grateful  to  either  part:  Notwithstand- 
ing, I  trast  what  hath  been  said  shall  find  a 
correspondence  in  their  minds  which  are  not 
embarked  in  partiality,  and  which  love  the  whole 
blatter  than  a  part;  wherefore  I  am  not  out  of 
hope  that  it  may  do  good ;  at  the  least  I  shall  nol 
repent  myself  of  the  meditation* 
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The  unityof  your  church,  excellent  sovereign, 
is  a  thing  no  less  precious  than  the  union  of 
your  kingdoms ;  being  both  works  wherein  your 
happiness  may  contend  with  your  worthiness. 
H«3ving  therefore  presumed,  not  without  your 
niajescy^s  gracious  acceptation,  to  say  somewhat 
on  the  one,  I  am  the  more  encouraged  not  to  be 
silent  in  the  other:  the  rather,  because  it  is  an 
argnmeni  that  I  have  travelled  in  heretofore.^ 
But  Solomon  commendeth  a  word  spoken  in 
season ;  and  as  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  dis- 
cerning of  seasons,  saith,  ««When  you  see  a 
cloud  rising  in  the  west,  you  say  it  will  be  a 
shower:"  so  your  majesty's  rising  to  this  mo- 
nnrchy  in  the  west  parts  of  the  world,  doth 
promise  a  sweet  and  fruitful  shower  of  many 
blcsaingft  upon  this  church  and  commonwealth; 
n  Bhower  of  that  influence  as  the  very  first  dews 
and  drops  thereof  have  already  laid  the  storms 
and  winds  throughout  Christendom;  reducing 
the  very  face  of  Europe  to  a  more  peaceable  and 
amiable  countenance.    But  to  the  purpose. 

It  ia  very  true,  that  these  ecclesiastical  matters 
ar6  things  not  properly  appertaining  to  my  pro- 
fession ;  which  I  was  not  so  inconsiderate  but  to 
oliject  to  myself:  but  finding  that  it  is  many 
timt'B  seen  that  a  man  that  standeth  oflT,  and 
somewhat  removed  from  a  plot  of  ground,  doth 
better  survey  it  and  discover  it  than  those  which 
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tie  apon  it,  I  thought  it  not  impossible,  but  that 
I,  M  a  looker  on,  might  cast  mine  eyes  upon 
some  things  which  the  actors  themselyes,  espe- 
eiaUj  some  being  interested,  some  led  and 
addicted,  some  declared  and  engaged,  did  not  or 
would  not  see.  And  that  knowing  in  my  con- 
■cience,  whereto  God  beareth  witness,  that  the 
thmgs  which  I  shall  speak  spring  out  of  no  yein 
of  popularity,  ostentation,  desire  of  novelty, 
partiality  to  either  side,  disposition  to  intermed- 
dle, or  any  the  like  leaven ;  I  may  conceive  hope, 
that  what  I  want  in  depth  of  judgment  may  be 
countervailed  in  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
aCTection.  But  of  all  things  this  did  most  animate 
me;  that  I  found  in  these  opinions  of  mine, 
which  I  have  long  held  and  embraced,  as  may 
appear  by  that  which  I  have  many  years  since 
written  of  them,  according  to  the  proportion, 
nevertheless,  of  my  weakness,  a  consent  and 
conformity  with  that  which  your  majesty  hath 
published  of  your  own  most  Christian,  most 
wise,  and  moderate  sense,  in  these  causes; 
wherein  you  have  well  expressed  to  the  world, 
that  there  is  infused  in  your  sacred  breast,  from 
Ood,  that  high  principle  and  position  of  govern- 
ment. That  you  ever  hold  the  whole  more  dear 
than  any  part 

For  who  seeth  not  that  many  are  affected,  and 
give  opinion  in  these  matters,  as  if  they  had  not 
so  much  a  desire  to  purge  the  evil  from  the  good, 
as  to  countenance  and  protect  the  evil  by  the  good. 
Others  speak  as  if  their  scope  were  only  to  set 
forth  what  is  good,  and  not  to  seek  what  is  pos- 
sible, which  is  to  wish,  and  not  to  propound. 
Others  proceed  as  if  they  had  rather  a  mind  of  re- 
moving, than  of  reforming.  But  howsoever  either 
side,  as  men,  though  excellent  men,  shall  run  into 
extremities ;  yet  your  majesty,  as  a  most  wise, 
equal,  and  Christian  moderator,  is  disposed  to 
find  out  the  golden  mediocrity  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  which  is  sound,  and  in  the  repara- 
tion of  that  which  is  corrupt  and  decayed.  To 
your  princely  judgment  then  I  do  in  all  humbleness 
submit  whatsoever  I  shall  propound,  offering  the 
same  but  as  a  mite  into  the  treasury  of  your  wisdom. 
For  as  the  astronomers  do  well  observe,  that  when 
three  of  the  superior  lights  do  meet  in  conjunc- 
tion, it  bringeth  forth  some  admirable  effects :  so 
there  being  joined  in  your  majesty  the  light  of 
nature,  the  light  of  learning,  and,  above  all,  the 
light  of  God*s  Holy  Spirit ;  it  cannot  be  but  your 
government  must  be  as  a  happy  constellation  over 
the  states  of  your  kingdoms.  Neither  is  there 
wanting  to  your  majesty  that  fourth  light,  which, 
though  it  be  but  a  bonowed  light,  yet  is  of  singu- 
lar efficacy  and  moment  added  to  the  rest,  which, 
is  the  light  of  a  most  wise  and  well  compounded 
council ;  to  whose  honourable  and  grave  wisdoms 
I  do  likewise  submit  whatsoever  I  shall  speak, 
hoping  that  I  shall  not  need  to  make  protestation 
oC  ny  mind  and  opinion :  That,  until  your  majesty 


doth  otherwise  determine  and  order,  all  actual  and 
full  obedience  is  to  be  given  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction  as  it  now  standeth  :  and,  when  your  ma- 
jesty hath  determined  and  ordered,  that  every  good 
subject  ought  to  rest  satisfied,  and  apply  his  obe- 
dience to  your  majesty's  laws,  ordinances,  and 
royal  commandments ;  nor  of  the  dislike  I  have  of 
all  immodest  bitterness,  peremptory  presumption, 
popular  handling,  and  other  courses,  tending  ra- 
ther to  rumour  and  impression  in  the  vulgar  sort 
than  to  likelihood  of  effect  joined  with  observa- 
tion of  duty. 

But  before  I  enter  into  the  points  controverted, 
I  think  good  to  remove,  if  it  may  be,  two  opi- 
nions, which  directly  confront  and  oppone  to  re- 
formation :  the  one  bringing  it  to  a  nullity,  and  the 
other  to  an  impossibility.  The  first  is,  that  it  is 
against  good  policy  to  innovate  any  thing  in 
church  matters ;  the  other,  that  all  reformation 
must  be  after  one  platform. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  excellently  said 
by  the  prophet,  «« State  super  vias  antiquas,  et 
videte,  qusnam  sit  via  recta  et  vera,  et  am- 
bulate in  ea.'*  For  it  is  true,  that  with  all  wise 
and  moderate  persons,  custom  and  usage  obtain- 
eth  that  reverence,«as  it  is  sufficient  matter  to 
move  them  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  discover,  and 
take  a  view ;  but  it  is  no  warrant  to  guide  and 
conduct  them.  A  just  ground,  I  say,  it  is  of  de- 
liberation, but  not  of  direction.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  who  knoweth  not,  that  time  is  truly  com- 
pared to  a  stream,  that  carrieth  down  fresh  and 
pure  waters  into  that  salt  sea  of  corruption  mhich 
environeth  all  human  actional  and,  therefore,  if 
man  shall  not  by  his  industry,  virtue,  and  policy, 
as  it  were  with  the  oar,  row  against  the  stream 
and  inclination  of  time,  all  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances, be  they  never  so  pure,  will  corrupt  and 
degenerate.  But  not  to  handle  this  matter  com- 
monplace like,  I  would  only  ask,  why  the  civil 
state  should  be  purged  and  restored  by  good  and 
wholesome  laws,  made  every  third  or  fourth  year 
in  parliament  assembled :  devising  remedies  as 
fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief:  and,  contrariwise, 
the  ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon 
the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration  now 
for  these  five-and-forty  years  and  morel  If  any 
man  shall  object,  that  if  the  like  intermission  had 
been  used  in  civil  causes  also,  the  error  had  not 
been  great ;  surely  the  wisdom  of  the  kingdom 
hath  been  otherwise  in  experience  for  three  hun- 
dred yeara'  space  at  the  least.  But  if  it  be  said 
to  me  that  there  is  a  difference  between  civil  causes 
and  ecclesiastical,  they  may  as  well  tell  me  that 
churches  and  chapels  need  no  reparations,  thougli 
castles  and  houses  do ;  whereas,  commonly,  to 
speak  the  truth,  dilapidations  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  edifications  of  the  church  of  God  are  in 
all  times  as  great  as  the  outward  and  material. 
Sure  I  am  that  the  very  word  and  style  of  refomv- 
ation  med  by  our  Saviour,  «« ab  initio  non  fuit 
8N 
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sic,*'  was  applied  to  church  mattersi  and  those 
of  the  higrhest  nature,  concerning  the  law  moraU 

Nevertheless,  he  were  both  unthankful  and 
unwise,  that  would  deny  but  that  the  Church  of 
England,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
famous  memory,  did  flourish.  If  I  should  com- 
pare it  with  foreign  churches,  I  would  rather  the 
comparison  should  be  in  the  Tirtues,than  as  some 
make  it,  in  the  defects.  Rather,  I  say,  as  between 
the  vine  and  the  olive,  which  should  be  most 
fruitful ;  and  not  as  between  the  brier  and  the 
thistle,  which  should  be  most  unprofitable.  For 
that  reyerence  should  be  used  to  the  church,  which 
the  good  sons  of  Noah  used  to  their  father's  na- 
kedness ;  that  is,  as  it  were  to  go  backwards,  and 
to  help  the  defects  thereof,  and  yet  to  dissemble 
them.  And  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  scarcely 
any  church,  since  the  primitive  church,  yielded 
in  like  number  of  years  and  latitude  of  country,  a 
greater  number  of  excellent  preachers,  famous 
writers,  and  graye  goyernors.  But  for  the  disci- 
pline and  orders  of  the  church,  as  many,  and  the 
chiefest  of  them,  are  holy  and  good ;  so  yet,  if 
St.  John  were  to  indite  an  epistle  to  the  Church 
of  England,  as  he  did  to  them  of  Asia,  it  would 
sure  have  the  clause, «« habeq,adyersus  te  pauca." 
And  no  more  for  this  point,  saying,  that  as  an 
appendix  thereto  it  is  not  amiss  to  touch  that  ob- 
jection, which  is  made  to  the  time,  and  not  to  the 
matter ;  pretending,  that  if  reformation  were  ne- 
cessary, yet  it  were  not  now  seasonable  at  your 
maje8^*s  first  entrance :  yet  Hippocrates  saith, 
**  Si  quid  moves,  a  principio  move  ;**  and  the  wis- 
dom of  all  examples  do  show,  that  the  wisest 
princes,  as  they  have  ever  been  the  most  sparing 
in  removing  or  alteration  of  servants  and  officers 
upon  their  coming  in;  so  for  remoying  of  abuses 
and  enormities,  and  for  reforming  of  laws  and  the 
policy  of  their  states,  they  have  chiefly  sought  to 
ennoble  and  commend  their  beginnings  therewith ; 
knowing  that  the  first  impression  with  people  con- 
tinueth  long,  and  when  men's  minds  are  most  in 
expectation  and  suspense,  then  are  they  best 
wrought  and  managed.  And,  therefore,  it  seemeth 
to  me  that  as  the  spring  of  nature,  I  mean  the 
spring  of  the  year,  is  the  best  time  for  purging  and 
roedicining  the  natural  body,  so  the  spring  of 
kingdoms  is  the  most  proper  season  for  the  purg- 
ing and  rectifying  of  politic  bodies. 

There  remaineth  yet  an  objection,  rather  of 
suspicion  than  of  reason ;  and  yet  such  as  I  think 
maketh  a  great  impression  in  the  minds  of  very 
wise  and  well-afiected  persons ;  which  is,  that  if 
way  be  given  to  mutation,  though  it  be  in  taking 
away  abuses,  yet  it  may  so  acquaint  men  with 
sweetness  of  change,  as  it  will  undermine  the 
stability  even  of  that  which  is  sound  and  good. 
This  surely  had  been  a  good  and  true  allegation 
ill  the  ancient  contentions  and  divisions  between 
the  people  and  the  senate  of  Rome ;  where  things 
were  earned  at  the  appetites  of  multitudes,  which 


can  neyer  keep  within  the  compass  of  any  mode* 
ration :  but  these  things  being  with  as  to  have  an 
orderly  passage,  under  a  king  who  hath  a  royal 
power  and  approyed  judgment,  and  knoweth  as 
well  the  measure  of  things  as  the  nature  of  them; 
it  is  surely  a  needless  fear.  For  they  need  not 
doubt  but  your  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  your 
council,  will  discern  what  things  are  intermingled 
like  the  tares  amongst  the  wheat,  which  have 
their  roots  so  enwrapped  and  entangled,  as  the 
one  cannot  be  pulled  up  without  endangering  the 
other;  and  what  are  mingled  but  as  the  chaff  and 
the  corn,  which  need  but  a  fan  to  sift  and  sever 
them.  So  much,  therefore,  for  the  first  point,  of  oo 
reformation  to  be  admitted  at  all. 

For  the  second  point,  that  there  should  be  but 
one  form  of  discipline  in  all  churches,  and  that 
imposed  by  necessity  of  a  commandment  and 
prescript  out  of  the  word  of  God  ;  it  is  a  matter 
yolumes  haye  been  compiled  of,  and  therefore 
cannot  receive  a  brief  redargution.  I  for  my  part 
do  confess,  that  in  reyolving  the  Scriptures  I  could 
never  find  any  such  thing:  but  that  God  had  left 
the  like  liberty  to  the  church  goyernment,  as  he 
had  done  to  the  civil  government;  to  be  varied 
according  to  time,  and  place,  and  accidents,  which 
nevertheless  his  high  and  divine  proyidence  doth 
order  and  dispose.  For  all  civil  goyemments  are 
restrained  from  God  unto  the  general  grounds  of 
justice  and  manners ;  but  the  policies  and  forms 
of  them  are  left  free :  so  that  monarchies  and 
kingdoms,  senates  and  seignories,  popular  states, 
and  communalities,  are  lawful,  and  where  they 
are  planted  ought  to  be  maintained  inviolate. 

So,  likewise,  in  church  matters,  the  substance 
of  doctrine  is  immutable ;  and  so  are  the  genei:al 
rules  of  government :  but  for  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  for  the  particular  hierarchies,  policies,  and 
disciplines  of  churches,  they  be  lefl  at  large. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  good  we  return  unto  the  ancient 
bounds  of  unity  in  the  church  of  God ;  which 
was,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;  and  not  one  hier- 
archy, one  discipline;  and  that  we  observe  the 
league  of  Christians,  as  it  is  penned  by  our  Sa- 
viour; which  is  in  substance  of  doctrine  this: 
*«  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is  against  us  :*'  but  in 
things  indifferent,  and  but  of  circumstance  this; 
**  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  us."  In  these 
things,  so  as  the  general  rules  be  observed ;  that 
Christ's  flock  be  fed ;  that  there  be  a  successioa 
in  bishops  and  ministers,  which  are  the  prophets 
of  the  New  Testament;  that  there  be  a  due  and 
reverent  use  of  the  power  of  the  keys ;  that  thoee 
that  preach  the  gospel,  live  of  the  gospel ;  thst 
all  things  tend  to  edification ;  that  all  things  be 
done  in  order  and  with  decency,  and  the  like : 
the  rest  is  left  to  the  holy  wisdom  and  spiritual 
I  discretion  of  the  master  builders  and  inferior 
I  builders  in  Christ's  church ;  as  it  is  excellently 
alluded  by  that  father  that  noted,  that  Christ's 
garment  was  without  team ;  and  yet  tbaehorefa's 
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gannent  was  of  divers  colours:  and  thereupon 
setteth  down  for  a  rule;  **in  Teste  varietas  sit, 
scissura  non  sit." 

In  which  variety,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  safe  and 
wise  course  to  follow  good  examples  and  prece- 
dents; but  then  by  the  rule  of  imitation  and 
example  to  consider  not  only  which  are  best,  but 
which  are  the  likeliest;  as,  namely,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  in  the  purest  times  of  the 
first  good  emperors  that  embraced  the  faith.  For 
the  times  of  persecution,  before  temporal  princes 
received  our  faith,  as  they  were  excellent  times 
for  doctrine  and  manners,  so  they  be  improper 
and  unlike  examples  of  outward  government  and 
policy.  And  so  much  for  this  point:  now  to  the 
particular  points  of  controversies,  or  rather  of 
reformation. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT  OF  BISHOPS. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  government  of  bishops, 
I,  for  my  part,  not  prejudging  the  precedents  of 
other  reformed  churches,  do  hold  it  warranted  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church  in  the  better  times,  and  much  more  con- 
venient for  kingdoms,  than  parity  of  ministers 
and  government  by  synods.  But  then,  farther,  it 
is  to  be  considered,  that  the  church  is  not  now  to 
plant  or  build ;  but  only  to  be  pruned  from  cor- 
ruption, and  to  be  repaired  and  restored  in  some 
decays. 

For  it  is  worth  the  noting,  that  the  Scripture 
saith,  «« Translate  sacerdotio,  necesse  est  ut  et 
legis  fiat  translatio."  It  is  not  possible,  in  respect 
of  the  great  and  near  sympathy  between  the  state 
civil  and  the  state  ecclesiastical,  to  make  so  main 
an  alteration  in  the  church,  but  it  would  have  a 
perilous  operation  upon  the  kingdoms ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  fit  that  controversy  be  in  peace  and  silence. 

Bat  there  be  two  circumstances  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  bishops,  wherein,  I  confess,  I  could 
never  be  satisfied  ;  the  one,  the  sole  exercise  of 
their  authority ;  the  other,  the  deputation  of  their 
authority. 

For  the  first,  the  bishop  giveth  orders  alone, 
excommunicateth  alone,  judgeth  alone.  This 
seemeth  to  be  a  thing  almost  without  example  in 
good  government,  and  therefore  not  unlikely  to 
have  crept  in  in  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  times. 
We  see  the  greatest  kings  and  monarchs  have 
their  councils.  There  is  no  temporal  court  in 
England  of  the  higher  sort  where  the  authority 
doth  rest  in  one  person.  The  king's  bench, 
common-pleas,  and  the  exchequer,  are  benches  of 
a  certain  number  of  judges.  The  Chancellor  of 
England  hath  an  assistance  of  twelve  masters  of 
the  chancery.  The  master  of  the  wards  hath  a 
coancil  of  the  court ;  .io  hath  the  chancellor  of  the 


duchy.  In  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the  lord  trei^ 
surer  is  joined  with  the  chancellor  and  the  barons. 
The  masters  of  the  requests  are  ever  more  than 
one.  The  justices  of  assize  are  two.  The  lord 
presidents  in  the  North  and  in  Wales  have  coun- 
cils of  divers.  The  Star  Chamber  is  an  assembly 
of  the  king's  privy  council,  aspersed  with  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal :  so  as  in  courts  the 
principal  person  hath  ever  either  colleagues  or 
assessors. 

The  like  is  to  be  found  in  other  well-governed 
commonwealths  abroad,  where  the  jurisdiction 
is  yet  more  dispersed ;  as  in  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment of  France,  and  in  other  places.  No  man 
will  deny  but  the  acts  that  pass  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction  are  of  as  great  importance  as  those 
that  pass  the  civil  courts :  for  men's  souls  are 
more  precious  than  their  bodies  or  goods ;  and  so 
are  their  good  names.  Bishops  have  their  infirm- 
ities, and  have  no  exception  from  that  general 
malediction  which  is  pronounced  against  all  men 
living,  ♦*  Vae  soli,  nam  si  occideret,  &c."  Nay, 
we  see  that  the  first  warrant  in  spiritual  causes  is 
directed  to  a  number,  **  Die  Ecclesiae ;"  which  is 
not  so  in  temporal  matters :  and  we  see  that  in 
general  causes  of  church  government,  there  are 
as  well  assemblies  of  all  the  clergy  in  councils, 
as  of  all  the  states  in  parliament.  Whence  should 
this  sole  exercise  of  jurisdiction  come  t  Surely, 
I  do  suppose,  and,  I  think,  upon  good  ground, 
that  **  ab  initio  non  fuit  ita ;"  and  that  the  deans 
and  chapters  were  councils  about  the  sees  and 
chairs  of  bishops  at  the  first,  and  were  unto  them 
a  presbytery  or  consistory ;  and  intermeddled  not 
only  in  the  disposing  of  their  revenues  and  en- 
dowments, but  much  more  in  jurisdiction  eccle- 
siastical. But  it  is  probable,  that  the  deans  and 
chapters  stuck  close  to  the  bishops  in  matters  of 
profit  and  the  world,  and  would  not  lose  their 
hold  ;  but  in  matters  of  jurisdiction,  which  they 
accounted  but  trouble  and  attendance,  they  suf- 
fered the  bishops  to  encroach  and  usurp ;  and  so 
the  one  continueth,  and  the  other  is  lost.  And  we 
see  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  *»  fas  enim  et  ab 
hoste  doceri,"  and  no  question  in  that  church  the 
first  institutions  were  excellent,  performtth  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  in  consistory. 

And  whereof  consisteth  this  consistory,  but  of 
the  parish  priests  of  Rome,  which  term  them- 
selves cardinals,  •«  a  cardinibus  mundi;"  because 
the  bishop  pretendeth  to  be  universal  over  the 
whole  world  t  And  hereof  again  we  see  many 
shadows  yet  remaining:  as,  that  the  dean  and 
chapter,  *♦  pro  forma,"  chooseth  the  bishop,  which 
is  the  highest  point  of  jurisdiction :  and  that  the 
bishop,  when  he  giveth  orders,  if  there  be  any 
ministers  casually  present,  calleth  them  to  join 
with  him  in  imposition  of  hands,  and  some  other 
particulars.  And,  therefore,  it  seemeth  to  me  a 
thing  reasonable  and  religious,  and  according  to 
the  first  institution,  that  bishops,  in  the  greatest 
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causes,  and  those  which  require  a  spiritual  dis- 
ceruing,  namely,  in  ordaining,  Buspending,  or 
depriving  ministers,  in  excommunication,  being 
restored  to  the  true  and  proper  use,  as  shall  be 
afterwards  touched,  in  sentencing  the  yalidity  of 
marriages  and  legitimations,  in  judging  causes 
criminous,  as  simony,  incest,  blasphemy,  and  the 
like,  should  not  proceed  sole  and  unassisted: 
which  point,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  reformation 
that  may  be  planted  «*  sine  strepitu,^*  without  any 
perturbation  at  all :  and  is  a  matter  which  will 
give  strength  to  the  bishops,  countenance  to  the 
inferior  degrees  of  prelates  or  ministers,  and  the 
better  issue  or  proceeding  to  those  causes  that 
shall  pass. 

And  as  I  wish  this  strength  given  to  the  bishops 
by  council,  so  it  is  not  unworthy  your  majesty^s 
consideration,  whether  you  shall  not  think  fit  to 
give  strength  to  the  general  council  of  your 
clergy,  the  convocation  house,  which  was  then 
restrained  when  the  state  of  the  clergy  was 
thought  a  suspected  part  of  the  kingdom,  in 
regard  of  their  late  homage  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome ;  which  state  now  will  give  place  to  none 
in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  your  majesty. 

For  the  second  point,  which  is  the  deputation 
of  their  authority,  I  see  no  perfect  and  sure  ground 
for  that  neither,  being  somewhat  different  from 
the  examples  and  rules  of  government.  The 
bishop  exerciseth  his  jurisdiction  by  his  chancel- 
lor and  commissary  official,  &c.  We  see  in  all 
laws  in  the  world,  offices  of  confidence  and  skill 
cannot  be  put  over,  nor  exercised  by  deputy,  ex- 
cept it  be  especially  contained  in  the  original 
grant:  and  in  that  case  it  is  dutiful.  And  for  ex- 
perience, there  was  never  any  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land made  a  deputy ;  there  was  never  any  judge 
in  any  court  made  a  deputy.  The  bishop  is  a 
judge  and  of  a  high  nature :  whence  cometh  it 
that  he  should  depute,  considering  that  all  trust 
and  confidence,  as  was  said,  is  personal  and 
inherent ;  and  cannot,  nor  ought  not  to  be  trans- 
posed! Surely,  in  this,  again,  ^^ab  initio  non 
fuit  sic:^^  but  it  is  probable  that  bishops  when 
they  gave  themselves  too  much  to  the  glory  of  the 
worldj  and  became  grandees  in  kingdoms,  and 
great  counsellor^  to  princes,  then  did  they  dele- 
gate their  proper  jurisdictions,  as  things  of  too 
inferior  a  nature  for  their  greatness :  and  then, 
after  the  similitude  and  imitation  of  kings  and 
counts  palatine,  they  would  have  their  chancellors 
and  judges. 

But  that  example  of  kings  and  potentates  giveth 
no  good  defence.  For  the  reasons  why  kings  ad- 
minister by  their  judges,  although  themselves  are 
supreme  judges,  are  two :  the  one,  because  the 
offices  of  kings  are  for  the  most  part  of  inheritance ; 
and  it  is  a  rule  in  all  laws,  that  offices  of  inherit- 
ance are  rather  matters  that  ground  in  interest 
than  in  confidence :  for  as  much  as  they  may  fall 
upon  women,  upon  infants,  upon  lunatics  and 


;  idiots,  persons  incapable  to  execute  the  jodicmtiue 
in  person ;  and  therefore  such  offices  by  all  laws 
might  ever  be  exercised  and  administered  by  dele- 
gation. The  second  reason  is,  beeaiise  of  the 
amplitude  of  their  jurisdiction;  which  is  as  great 
as  either  their  birthright  from  their  ancestors,  or 
their  swordright  from  God  maketh  it.  And  there- 
fore if  Moses,  that  was  governor  over  no  great 
people,  and  those  collected  together  in  a  camp, 
and  not  scattered  in  provinces  and  cities,  himself 
of  an  extraordinary  spirit,  was  nevertheless  not 
able  to  suffice  and  hold  out  in  person  to  judge  the 
people,  but  did,  by  the  advice  of  Jethro,  approved 
from  God,  substitute  elders  and  judges^  how  much 
more  other  kings  and  princes  t 

There  is  a  third  reason,  likewise,  though  not 
much  to  the  present  purpose;  and  that  is,  that 
kings,  either  in  respect  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
of  the  greatness  of  their  own  patrimonies,  are 
usually  parties  in  suits :  and  then  their  judges 
stand  indifferent  between  them  and  the  subject : 
but  in  the  case  of  bishops,  none  of  these  reasons 
hold.  For,  first,  their  office  is  elective,  and  for 
life,  and  not  patrimonial  or  hereditary ;  an  office 
merely  of  confidence,  science,  and  qualification. 
And  for  the  second  reason,  it  is  true,  that  their 
jurisdiction  is  ample,  and  spacious ;  and  that  their 
time  is  to  be  divided  between  the  labours  as  well 
in  the  word  and  doctrine,  as  in  government  and 
jurisdiction:  but  yet  I  do  not  see,  supposing  the 
bishop^s  courts  to  be  used  incorruptly,  and  with- 
out any  indirect  course  held  to  multiply  causes 
for  gain  of  fees,  but  that  the  bishop  might  very 
well,  for  causes  of  moment,  supply  his  judicial 
function  in  his  own  person.  For  we  see  before  our 
eyes,  that  one  Chancellor  of  England  despatcheth 
the  suits  in  equity  of  the  whole  kingdom :  which 
is  not  BO  much  by  reason  of  the  excellency  of  that 
rare  honourable  person  which  now  holdeth  the 
place :  but  it  was  ever  so,  though  more  or  lest 
burdenous  to  the  suitor,  as  the  chancellor  was 
more  or  less  able  to  give  despatch.  And  if  hold 
be  taken  of  that  which  was  said  before,  that  the 
bishop's  labour  in  the  word  must  take  up  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  time;  so  I  may  say  again,  that 
matters  of  state  have  ever  taken  up  most  of  the 
chancellors*  time;  having  been  for  the  most  part 
persons  upon  whom  the  kings  of  this  realm  have 
most  relied  for  matters  of  counsel.  And  there- 
fore there  is  no  doubt  but  the  bishop,  whose  circuit 
is  less  ample,  and  the  causes  in  nature  not  so  multi- 
plying, with  the  help  of  references  and  certificates 
to  and  from  fit  persons,  for  the  better  ripening  of 
causes  in  their  mean  proceedings,  and  such  ordi- 
nary helps  incident  to  jurisdiction,  may  very  well 
suffice  his  office.  But  yet  there  is  another  help : 
for  the  causes  that  come  before  him,  are  these : 
tithes,  legacies,  administrations,  and  other  testa- 
mentary causes ;  causes  matrimonial ;  accusations 
against  ministers,  tending  to  their  suspension* 
deprivation,  or  degrading;  s«inony. incon«''^ncy. 
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were  mentioiied  in  my  last,  whereof  I  thought 
p)od  presently  to  adyertise  bis  majesty.  The 
days  hold  without  all  question,  and  all  delays 
direrted  and  quieted. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  at  Friday's  hearing,  but 
in  his  night-cap ;  and  complained  to  me,  he  was 
ambulant,  and  not  current.  I  would  be  sorry  he 
should  fail  us  in  this  cause.  Therefore  I  desired 
his  majesty  to  signify  to  him  by  your  lordship, 
taking  knowledge  of  some  light  indisposition  of 
his,  how  much  he  should  think  his  service  disad- 
Tantaged  in  this  cause,  if  he  should  be  at  any  day 
away ;  for  then  he  cannot  sentence. 

By  my  next  I  will  give  his  majesty  some  ac- 
count of  the  tobacco  and  the  currants.  I  ever 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  Ybbulam,  Cane. 
November  SO,  at  evening,  1019. 


TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Majeott, 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  now  a  foot,  and,  according 
to  your  command,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  we  proceed  in  Peacock's  examinations. 
For  although  there  hnve  been  very  good  diligence 
used,  yet  certairW  t<««»  are  not  at  the  bottom ;  and  he, 
that  would  not  nre  the  utmost  of  his  line  to  sound 
such  a  bv>sire«'8  •«  this,  should  not  have  due 
regard,  neHber  t^  your  majesty's  honour  nor 
safety. 

A  m^n  wopld  tlonk  ko  were  in  Luke  Hutton's 
casA  again ;  for  ?s  vnj  Lady  Roos  personated  Luke 
Hotton,  so,  it  seemeth.  Peacock  personateth  At- 
kins. But  I  make  no  judgment  yet,  but  will  go 
on  with  all  diligence :  and,  if  it  may  not  be  done 
otherwise,  it  is  fit  Peacock  be  put  to  torture.  He 
deserveth  it  as  well  as  Peachara  did. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  think  I  am  more 
bitter,  because  my  name  is  in  it;  for,  besides  that 
I  always  make  my  particular  a  cipher,  when 
there  is  question  of  your  majesty's  honour  and 
service,  I  think  myself  honoured  for  being  brought 
into  so  good  company.  An«l  as,  without  flattery, 
1  think  your  majesty  the  b^st  of  kings,  and  my 
noble  Lord  of  Buckin/^^ham  the  best  of  persons 
favoured ;  so  I  hope,  without  presumption,  for  my 
honest  and  true  intentions  to  state  and  justice, 
and  my  love  to  my  master,  I  am  not  the  worst  of 
chancellors. 

God  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  servant. 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

fttrmrj,  10,101ft 

Vol.  11.^64 


7%e  following  paper$^  tonUdning  the  Lord  Chm^ 
cellar  I!lesmere*9  exceptions  to  Sir  Edward 
Cohere  **  JReporU^^  and  Sir  Edward^s  amweri^ 
having  never  been  printed^  though  JiSr,  Stepnenu 
who  had  copied  them  from  the  originals^  designed 
to  have  given  them  to  the  public^  they  are  ndh 
joined  here  in  jusliu  to  the  memory  of  that 
great  lawyer  and  judge  f  eapeetally  ae  the 
offence  taken  at  hi»  ^^JUporte**  by  KingJamet^ 
is  mentioned  above  in  the  letter  of  the  hrd 
chancellor  and  Sir  Draneie  Baeon^  tf  October  16, 
1616,  to  that  king, 

TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majestt  : 
According  to  your  majesty's  directions  signified 
unto  me  by  Mr.  Solicitor,  I  called  the  lord  chief 
justice  before  me  on  Thursday  the  17th  of  this 
instant,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Attorney  and 
others  of  your  learned  counsel.  I  did  let  him 
know  your  majesty's  acceptance  of  the  few  ani- 
madversions, which,  upon  review  of  his  own  la- 
bours, he  had  sent,  though  fewer  than  you  ex- 
pected, and  his  excuses  other  than  you  expected, 
as,  namely,  in  the  prince's  case,  the  want  of  the 
original  in  French,  as  though,  if  the  original  had 
been  *«  primogenitus"  in  Latin,  then  he  had  not 
in  that  committed  any  error.  I  told  him  farther, 
that  because  his  books  were  many,  and  the  cases 
therein,  as  he  saith,  500,  your  majesty,  out  of 
your  gracious  favour,  was  pleased,  that  his  memory 
should  be  refreshed ;  and  that  he  should  be  put  in 
mind  of  some  passages  dispersed  in  his  books, 
which  your  majesty,  being  made  acquainted  with, 
doth  as  yet  distaste,  until  you  hear  his  explana- 
tion and  judgment  concerning  the  same.  And 
that  out  of  many  some  few  should  be  selected, 
and  that  at  this  time  he  should  not  be  pressed 
with  more,  and  these  few  not  to  be  the  special 
and  principal  points  of  the  cases,  which  were 
judged,  but  things  delivered  by  disconrse,  and,  as 
it  were,  by  expatiation,  which  might  have  been 
spared  and  forborne,  without  prejudice  tu  the 
judgment  in  the  principal  cases. 

Of  this  sort  Mr.  Attorney  and  Mr.  Solicitor 
made  choice  of  five  specially,  which  were  read 
distinctly  to  the  lord  chief  justice.  He  heard  them 
with  good  attention,  and  took  notes  thereof  in 
writing,  and,  lest  there  might  be  any  mistakini; 
either  in  the  declaring  thereof  unto  him,  or  in  hia 
misconceiving  of  the  same,  it  was  thought  goo«l 
to  deliver  unto  him  a  true  copy.  Upon  consi- 
deration  whereof,  and  upon  advised  deliberation, 
he  did  yesterday  in  the  aflemoon  return  unto  me. 
in  the  presence  of  all  your  learned  counsel,  a  copy 
of  the  five  points  before  mentioned,  and  his  answer 
at  large  to  the  same,  which  I  make  bold  to  pte- 
SU 
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<ieiit  herewith  to  your  majesty,  who  can  best 
discern  and  judg[e  both  of  this  little  which  is  done, 
«nd  what  may  be  expected  of  the  multiplicity  of 
other  cases  of  the  like  sort,  if  they  shall  be 
Drought  to  further  examination.  All  that  I  have 
done  in  this  hath  been  by  yoar  raajesty*s  com- 
mandment and  direction,  in  presence  of  all  your 
learned  counsel,  and  by  the  special  assistance 
and  advice  of  your  attorney  and  solicitor. 

I  know  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice ;  for 
otherwise  I  would  have  been  an  humble  suitor  to 
your  majesty  to  have  been  spared  in  all  service 
concerning  the  lord  chief  justice.  I  thank  God, 
I  forget  not  the  fifth  petition,  *«Dimitte  nobis 
debita  nostra  sicut,  etc.;*'  but  withal  I  hare  learned 
this  distinction:  there  is,  1.  ««Remissio  rin- 
dictae."  2.  ««Remis8io  pcene.''  3.  ««Remissio 
judicii.**  The  two  first  I  am  past,  and  hsTe 
freely  and  clearly  remitted.  But  the  last,  which 
is  of  judgment  and  discretion,  I  trust  I  may  in 
Christianity  and  with  good  conscience  retain,  and 
not  to  trust  too  far,  etc. 

I  must  beseech  your  majesty's  fsTour  to  excuse 
me  for  all  that  I  have  here  before  written,  but 
specially  for  this  last  needless  passage;  wherein 
I  fear  your  majesty  will  note  me  to  play  the 
divine,  witliout  learning,  and  out  of  season.  So, 
with  my  continual  prayere  to  God  to  preserve 
your  majesty  with  long,  healthful,  and  happy 
life,  and  all  earthly  and  heavenly  felicity,  I  rest 
Your  majesty's  humble  and 
faithful  subject  and  servant, 

T.  Ellbsmbrk,  Cane. 

At  York  Hoate, 
la  Oct.  1616. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
FOURTH  QUESTION  ARISING  OUT  OP  DR. 
BONHAM*S  CASE. 

In  this  case  I  am  required  to  deliver  what  I 
mean  by  this  passage  therein.  That  in  many  cases 
the  common  law  shall  control  acts  of  parliament ; 
and  sometimes  shall  adjudge  them  to  be  merely 
void ;  for  where  an  act  of  parliament  is  against 
common  right  and  reason,  the  common  law  shall 
control  it,  and  adjudge  it  to  be  Toid. 

The  words  of  my  report  do  not  import  any  new 
opinion,  but  only  a  relation  of  such  authorities  of 
law,  as  had  been  adjudged  and  resolved  in  ancient 
and  former  times,  and  were  cited  in  the  argument 
of  Bonham's  case ;  and,  therefore,  the  words  of 
my  book  are  these:  ««It  appeareth  in  our  books, 
that  in  many  cases  the  common  law  shall  control 
acts  of  parliament,  and  sometimes  shall  adjudge 
them  to  be  utterly  void ;  for  when  an  act  of  par- 
liament is  against  common  right  and  reason,  or 
repugnant  or  impossible  to  be  performed,  the 
common  law  shall  control  this,  and  adjudge  such 
aet  to  be  roid."  And,  therefore,  in  8  E.  IIL  30, 
Thomas  Tregor's  case,  upon  the  statute  of  WesU 


2,  chap.  38,  ^^et  artic.  super  cart.**  chap.  9,  Herla 
saith,  Some  statutes  are  made  against  law  mod 
right,  which  they,  that  made  them,  perceiving, 
would  not  put  them  in  execution. 

The  statute  of  H.  IL  chap.  81,  gires  a  writ  of 
••  Cessavit  heredi  petenti  super  heredem  tenent 
et  super  eos,  quibus  alienatum  fuerit  hujusmodi 
tenementum."  And  yet  it  is  adjudged  in  33  E. 
in.  **  tit.  cessavit"  43,  where  the  case  was.  Two 
copartnere,  lords  and  tenant  by  fealty  and  cer- 
tain rent;  the  one  copartner  hath  issue,  and 
dieth,  the  aunt  and  the  niece  shall  not  Join  in  a 
«i  cessavit,"  because  that  the  heir  shall  not  have 
a  *•  cessavit,"  for  the  cessor  in  his  ancestor's 
time.  Fits.  N.  B.  809,  F ;  and  herewith  accords 
Plow.  Com.  110.  And  the  reason  is,  because  that 
in  a  ••  cessavit,"  the  tenant,  before  Judgment,  may 
render  the  arrearages  and  damages,  etc.,  and  retain 
his  land  :  and  this  he  cannot  do,  when  the  heir 
bringeth  a  •*  cessavit"  for  the  cessor  in  the  time 
of  his  ancestor;  for  the  arrearages  incurred  in  the 
life  of  his  ancestor  do  not  belong  to  the  heir. 

And,  because  that  this  is  against  common  right 
and  reason,  the  common  law  adjudges  the  said  act 
of  parliament  as  to  this  point  void.  The  statute 
of  Carlisle,  made  anno,  35  E.  I.  enacteth.  That 
the  order  of  the  Cistertians  and  Augustins  have  a 
convent  and  common  seal ;  that  the  common  seal 
shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the  prior,  which  is 
under  the  abbot,  and  four  othera  of  the  discreetest 
of  the  house ;  and  that  any  deed  sealed  with  the 
common  seal,  that  is  not  so  kept,  shall  be  Toid. 
And  the  opinion  in  the  27  H.  VI.  tit.  Annuity 
41,  was,  that  this  statute  is  void ;  for  the  words 
of  the  book  are,  it  is  impertinent  to  be  observed : 
for  the  seal  being  in  their  custody,  the  abbot 
cannot  seal  any  thing  with  it;  and,  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  abbot,  it  is  out  of  their  custody 
'Mpso  facto."  And,  if  the  statute  should  be 
observed,  every  common  seal  might  be  defeated 
by  a  simple  surmise,  which  cannot  be.  Note, 
reader,  the  words  of  the  said  statute  made  at  Car- 
lisle, anno,  35  E.  I.  which  is  called  ^  Sutntnm  Re- 
ligiosorum,"  are  these:  «*Et  insuper  ordinavit 
dominus  rex  et  statuit,  quod  abbates  Cistercienses 
et  Pnemonstratenses  ordinum  religiosorum,  etc 
de  cetera  habeant  sigillum  commune,  et  illud  in 
custodia  prions  monasterii  sen  domus  et  quataor 
de  dignioribus  et  discretioribus  ejusdem  loci  eon- 
Tentus  sub  privato  sigillo  abbatis  ipsius  loci 
custod.  deponend.  Et  si  forsan  aliqua  scripta 
obligationum,  donationum,  emptionnm,  venidi- 
tionum,  alienationum,  sen  aliorum  quorumcunque 
contractuum  alio  sigillo  quam  tall  sigillo  communi 
sicut  prsBmittitur  custodit,  inveniatur  amodo, 
sigillata  pro  nullo  penitus  habeantur,  omnique 
careant  firmitate."  So  the  statute  of  1  E.  VI 
chap.  14,  gives  chanteries,  etc.,  to  the  king,  saving 
to  the  donor,  etc.,  all  such  rents,  services,  eic. ; 
and  the  common  law  controls  this,  and  adjudges 
it  void  as  to  the  services ;  and  the  donor  sl^l 
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hdve  the  rent  as  a  rent^eeck  to  distraia  of  eommon 
right;  for  it  should  be  against  common  right  and 
reason,  that  the  king  should  hold  of  any,  or  do 
auit  to  any  of  his  subjects,  14  Eiii«  Dyer,  313. 
And  so  it  was  adjudged  Mich.  16  and  17  Eliz. 
in  the  common  place  in  Stroud's  case.  So,  if  any 
act  of  parliament  give  to  any  to  hold,  or  to  have 
conusance  of  all  manner  of  pleas  before  him 
arising  within  his  manor  of  D.,  yet  he  shall  hold 
no  plea,  whereunto  himself  is  a  party,  for  **  Ini- 
quum  est  aliquem  sue  rei  esse  judicem.** 

Which  cases  being  cited  in  the  argument  of 
this  case,  and  I  finding  them  truly  vouched,  I  re- 
ported them  in  this  case,  as  my  part  was,  and  had 
no  other  meaning  than  so  far  as  those  particular 
eases  there  cited  do  extend  unto.  And  therefore 
the  beginning  is.  It  appeareth  in  our  books,  etc. 
And  so  it  may  be  explained,  as  it  was  truly  in- 
tended. 

In  all  which  I  most  humbly  submit  myself  to 
your  majesty's  princely  censure  and  judgment. 

Edw.  Cokb. 


THB  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
LAST  QUESTION  ARISING  UPON  BAGG*S  CASE 

It  was  resolved,  that  to  this  court  of  the  king's 
bench  belongeth  authority  not  only  to  correct 
errors  injudicial  proceedings,  but  other  errors  and 
misdemeanors  tending  to  the  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  oppression  of  the  subjects,  or  to  the  raising  of 
&ction  or  other  misgovemment :  so  that  no  wrong 
or  injury  either  public  or  private  can  be  done,  but 
it  shall  be  reformed  and  punished  by  law. 

Being  commanded  to  explain  myself  concern- 
ing these  words,  and  principally  concerning  this 
word,  «* misgovemment;" 

I  answer,  that  the  subject-matter  of  that  case 
concerned  the  misgovemment  of  the  mayors  and 
other  the  magistrates  of  Plymouth. 

And  I  intended  for  the  persons  the  misgovem- 
ment of  such  inferior  magistrates  for  the  matters 
in  committing  wrong  or  injury,  either  public  or 
private,  punishable  by  law,  and  therefore  the  last 
clause  was  added,  <*and  so  no  wrong  or  injury, 
either  public  or  private,  can  be  done,  but  it  shall 
be  reformed  and  punished  by  law  ;"  and  the  rule 
is  ••  verba  intelligenda  sunt  secundum  subjectam 
materiara.** 

And  that  they  and  other  corporations  might 
know,  that  factions  and  other  misgovernments 
amongst  them,  either  by  oppression,  bribery,  un- 
just disfranchisements,  or  other  wrong  or  injury, 
public  or  private,  are  to  be  redressed  and  punished 
by  law,  it  was  so  reported. 

But,  if  any  scruple  remains  to  clear  it,  these 
words  may  be  added  'thy  inferior  magistrates;" 
•ad  ao  the  sense  shall  be  by  faction  or  misgovem- 


ment of  inferior  magistrates,  so  as  no  wrong  or 
injury,  etc 

All  which  I  most  humbly  submit  to  your 
majesty's  princely  judgment, 

Edw.  Coke. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Lordship, 

Above  a  year  past,  in  my  late  lord  chancellor's 
time,  information  was  given  to  his  majesty,  that 
I  having  published  in  eleven  works  or  books  of 
reports,  containing  above  600  cases  one  with  an- 
other, had  written  many  things  against  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogative.  And  I  being  by  his  majesty's 
gracious  favour  called  thereunto,  all  the  excep- 
tions, that  could  be  taken  to  so  many  cases  in  so 
many  books,  fell  to  five,  and  the  most  of  them 
too  were  by  passages  in  general  words ;  all  which 
I  offered  to  explain  in  such  sort,  as  no  shadow 
should  remain  against  his  majesty's  prerogative, 
as  in  truth  there  did  not;  which  whether  it  were 
related  to  his  majesty,  I  know  not.  But  there- 
upon the  matter  has  slept  all  this  time ;  and  now 
the  matter,  after  this  ever  blessed  marriage,  is 
revived,  and  two  judges  are  called  by  my  lord 
keeper  to  the  former,  that  were  named.  My 
humble  suit  to  your  lordship  is,  that  if  his  ma- 
jesty shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  former  offer, 
viz.  by  advice  of  the  judges  to  explain  and  publish 
as  is  aforesaid  those  five  points,  so  as  no  shadow 
may  remain  against  his  prerogative ;  that  then  all 
the  judges  of  England  may  be  called  hereunto. 
2.  That  they  may  certify  also  what  cases  I  have 
published  for  his  majesty's  prerogative  and  benefit, 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  and  quieting  of  men's 
inheritances,  and  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  for 
which  purpose  I  have  drawn  a  minute  of  a  letter 
to  the  judges,  which  I  assure  myself  your  lord- 
ship will  judge  reasonable ;  and  so  reposing  my- 
self upon  your  lordship's  protection,  I  shall  ever 
remain, 

Your  most  bounden  servant, 

Edw.  Coke. 
Snpertcribed, 
7b  the  right  honourable  his  ringular  good  lard^  the 

Earl  (f  Bvekinghamf  of  hie  majettye  privy 

council. 


THE  LETTER  TO  THE  JUDGES. 

Whereas,  in  the  time  of  tlie  late  lord  chancel- 
lor, intimation  was  given  unto  us,  that  divers  casob 
were  published  in  Sir  Edward  Coke's  repoiu, 
tending  to  the  prejudice  of  our  prerogative  royal ; 
whereupon  we,  caring  for  nothing  more,  as  by  our 
kingly  oflSce  we  are  bounden,  than  the  preservation 
of  prerogative  royal,  referred  the  same:  and  then.- 
upon,  as  we  are  informed,  the  said  Sir  Edwar>l 
Coke  being  called  thereunto,  the  objections  weiu 
reduced  to  five  onlyy  and  mot t  of  them  consisriDg 
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In  general  terms ;  all  which  Sir  Edward  offered, 
as  we  are  informed,  to  explain  and  puhlish,  so  as 
no  shadow  might  remain  against  our  prerogative. 
And  whereas,  of  late  two  other  judges  are  called 
to  the  others  formerly  named.  Now  our  pleasure 
and  intention  being  to  be  informed  of  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  right  be  done  to  all,  do  think  it  fit, 
that  all  the  judges  of  England,  and  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  who  hare  principal  care  of  our  pre- 
rogative and  benefit,  do  assemble  together  con- 
eeming  the  discussing  of  that,  which,  as  is  afore- 
said, was  formerly  referred ;  and  also  what  cases  Sir 
Edward  Coke  hath  published  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  prerogative  and  benefit,  for  the  safety  and 
increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  for 
the  quieting  of  men^s  inheritances,  and  the  gene- 
ral good  of  the  commonwealth :  in  all  which  we 
require  your  advice  and  careful  considerations; 
and  that  before  yon  make  any  certificate  to  us, 
you  confer  with  the  said  Sir  Edward,  so  as  all 
things  may  be  the  better  cleared. 
Ta  all  the  judges  of  England^  and 
barom  of  the  exchequer. 


In  the  library  of  the  late  Thomas,  ESarl  of  Lei- 
cester, the  descendant  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  at 
Holkham  in  Norfolk,  is  a  copy  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  entitled  Insiauralio  Magna^  printed  by 
John  Bill  in  1620,  presented  to  Sir  Edward,  who, 
at  the  top  of  the  titlepage,  has  written,  Edw,  C 
ex  dono  auetorie* 

AwctoH  ConsiUwm, 

Itutaurart  paras  veUntm  dpeumenta  sophorum : 

Jnatanraf  Ltgt*  Juttitiamq  ;  prhu. 

And  over  the  device  of  the  ship  passing  between 
Hercules's  pillars.  Sir  Edward  has  written  the  two 
following  verses : 

**  It  deaenreth  not  to  be  read  in  tchoolee. 
Dot  to  be  Avisbted  in  tbe  Skip  of  FmI*  .•" 

alluding  to  a  famous  book  of  Sebastian  Brand, 
born  at  Strasburgh  about  1460,  written  in  Latin 
and  High  Dutch  verse,  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  1508,  by  Alexander  Barklay,  and  printed 
at  London  the  year  following  by  Richard  Pynson, 
printer  to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIIL,  in  folio, 
with  the  following  title,  •«The  Shyp  of  Pollys 
of  the  World :  translated  in  the  Coll.  of  Saynt 
Mary  Otery  in  the  counte  of  Devonshyre,  oute  of 
Latin,  Frenche,  and  Doche,  into  Englesshe 
tongue,  by  Alex.  Barklay,  preste  and  chaplen  in 
the  said  College  m,ccccc,viii.*'  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  translator  to  Thomas  Cornish,  Bish- 
op of  Tine,  and  suffragan  Bishop  of  Wells,  and 
•domed  with  great  variety  of  wooden  cuts. 


THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  MR.  WHITELOCK.* 
Mr  LoKDS, 

The  offence,  wherewith  Mr   Whitelocke  is 

*  He  bad  been  eonmitted,  in  May,  10IS,  to  the  Fleet,  for 
■yethtof  too  bolder  afslMlllM  Minfesl'ecowt,Mi4  Airglviiif 


charged,  for  aa  to  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  I  take  it 
to  my  part  only  to  be  sorry  for  his  error,  is  a  con- 
tempt of  a  high  nature,  and  resting  upon  two 
parts :  on  the  one,  a  presumptuous  and  lieentioos 
censure  and  defying  of  his  majesty*8  prerogative 
in  general ;  the  other  a  slander  anid  tradueement 
of  one  act  or  emanation  hereof,  eontaining  a  com- 
mission of  survey  and  reformation  of  abuses  in 
the  office  of  the  navy. 

This  offence  is  fit  to  be  opened  and  set  before 
your  lordships,  as  it  hath  been  well  begun,  both 
in  the  true  state  and  in  the  true  weight  of  it.  For 
as  I  desire  that  the  nature  of  the  oflbnce  may  ap- 
pear in  its  true  colours;  so,  on  the  other  side,  I 
desire,  that  the  shadow  of  it  may  not  darken  or 
involve  any  thing  that  is  lawful,  or  agreeable 
with  the  just  and  reasonable  liberty  of  the  subject. 

First,  we  must  and  do  agree,  that  the  asking, 
and  taking,  and  giving  of  counsel  in  law  is  an 
essential  part  of  justice;  and  to  deny  that,  is  to 
shut  the  gate  of  justice,  which  in  the  Hebrew^s 
commonwealth,  was  therefore  held  in  the  gate,  to 
show  all  passage  to  justice  must  be  open :  and 
certainly  counsel  in  law  is  one  of  the  passages. 
But  yet,  for  all  that,  this  liberty  is  not  infinite  and 
without  limits. 

If  a  jesuited  papist  should  come,  and  ask  coun- 
sel (I  put  a  case  not  altogether  feigned)  whether 
all  the  acts  of  parliament  made  in  the  time  of 
Queen  EHizabeth  and  King  James  are  void  or  no; 
because  there  are  no  lawful  bishops  sitthig  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  a  parliament  must  consist  of 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons ;  and  a 
lawyer  will  set  it  under  his  hand,  that  they  be  all 
void,  I  will  touch  him  for  high  treason  upon  this 
his  counsel. 

So,  if  a  puritan  preacher  will  ask  counsel, 
whether  he  may  style  the  king  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  because  he  receives  not  the  discipline  and 
presbytery ;  and  the  lawyer  will  tell  him,  it  is  no 


bia  opinion  to  Sir  Robert  Manull,  treeevrer  of  tbe  iMTy,  aad 
vice-admiral,  that  tbe  comoiiesion  to  tbe  Barl  of  Nottiofhan, 
lord  bigh  admiral,  for  reriewinf  and  reforming  tbe  diaoffden 
commiiied  by  the  oiBcen  of  tbe  navj,  waa  not  according  to 
law  ;  tbough  Mr.  Whtteloclce  bad  given  tbat  opinion  onlj  in 
private  to  bia  client,  and  not  under  Me  hand.  Sir  Robert 
Mansell  waa  alao  committed  totlie  Marahaleeo,  for  anlmatlnc 
the  lord  admiral  againet  the  comraiaelon.  [Sir  Ralph  Wind* 
wood's  Jtfmer^I*  tf  ttals,  Vol.  III.  p.  400.]  Thb  Mr.  Whlto- 
locke  was  probably  the  same  with  Jamee  Whitelocke,  who 
was  bom  in  London,  98  November,  157S,  educated  at  Mei^ 
cbant-taylor's  school  there,  and  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford, 
and  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  of  which  he  was  aum- 
mer  reader  in  I0I9.  In  tbe  preceding  year,  1618,  he  stood  for 
the  place  of  recorder  of  the  dty  of  London,  but  waa  not  elect* 
ed  to  it,  Robert  Heath,  Eeq.  being  chosen  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, chiefly  by  the  recommendation  of  the  king,  the  city 
having  been  told,  tbat  they  must  chooae  none  whom  his 
majesty  should  refbee,  as  he  did  la  particular  oMopC  to  Mr. 
Whitelocke  by  name.  [MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlala  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carieton,  November  14, 1810.]  Mr.  Whitelocke. 
however,  was  called  to  the  degree  of  seijeant  In  Trially  term, 
lOM^  knighted,  made  chief  Jnatice  of  Cheet^r  i  and  at  laa^  on 
the  18tb  of  October,  1014,  one  of  the  Jnatlcea  of  the  kbic's 
bench ;  In  which  poet  he  died,  June,  lOSS.  He  waa  folhar  of 
Raliifoda  WMialiwlM,  Wa%.  i  mmmtmtmm  9i  lim  wnMwmL 
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part  of  the  king^s  style,  it  will  go  hard  with  such 
a  lawjer. 

Or  if  a  tribanitiooa  popular  spirit  will  go  and 
ask  a  lawyer*  whether  the  oath  and  band  of 
aUegianee  be  to  the  kingdom  and  crown  only,  and 
not  to  the  king,  aa  waa  Hagh  Spenser*8  case,  and 
he  deliyer  his  opinion  aa  Hugh  Spenser  did ;  he 
will  be  in  Hugh  Spenser's  danger. 

So  as  the  privilege  of  giving  coonael  proyeth 
not  all  opiniona:  and  as  aome  opiniona  given  are 
traitoroua ;  so  are  there  others  of  a  much  inferior 
nature,  which  are  contemptuoua*  And  among 
theae  I  reckon  Mr.  Whitelocke'a ;  for  as  for  his 
loyalty  and  true  heart  to  the  king,  God  forbid  I 
ahottld  doubt  it. 

Therefore,  let  no  man  mistake  ao  far,  as  to  con- 
ceive, that  any  lawful  and  due  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject for  asking  counsel  in  law  ia  called  in  question 
when  points  of  disloyalty  or  of  contempt  are  re- 
strained. Nay,  we  see  it  is  the  grace  and  favour 
of  the  king  and  his  courts,  that  if  the  case  be  ten- 
der, and  a  wise  lawyer  in  modesty  and  discretion 
refuseth  to  be  of  counsel,  for  yon  have  lawyers 
sometimes  too  nice  as  well  as  too  bold,  they  are 
then  ruled  and  assigned  to  be  of  counsel.  For 
certainly  counsel  is  the  blind  man's  guide ;  and 
sorry  I  am  with  all  my  heart,  that  in  this  case  the 
blind  did  lead  the  blind. 

For  the  offence,  for  which  Mr.  Whitelocke  is 
charged,  I  hold  it  great,  and  to  have,  as  I  said  at 
first,  two  parts :  the  one  a  censure,  and,  as  much 
as  in  him  is,  a  circling,  nay,  a  clipping,  of  the 
king's  prerogative  in  general ;  the  other,  a  slander 
and  depravation  of  the  king's  power  and  honour 
in  this  commission. 

And  for  the  first  of  these,  I  consider  it  again  in 
three  degrrees :  first,  that  he  presumed  to  censure 
the  king's  prerogative  at  all.  Secondly,  that  he 
mnneth  into  the  generality  of  it  more  than  was 
pertinent  to  the  present  question.  And,  lastly, 
that  he  hath  erroneoualy,  and  falsely,  and  danger- 
OQsly  given  opiiuon  in  derogation  of  it. 

Firat,  I  make  a  great  difference  between  the 
king'a  grants  and  ordinary  commisaiona  of  justice 
and  the  king's  high  commissions  of  regiment,  or 
mixed  with  causes  of  state. 

For  the  former,  there  ia  no  doubt  but  they  may 
be  freely  questioned  and  disputed,  and  any  defect 
in  matter  or  form  stood  upon,  though  the  king  be 
many  timea  the  adverse  party : 

But  for  the  latter  sort,  they  are  rather  to  be 
dealt  with,  if  at  all,  by  a  modest,  and  humble 
intimation  or  remonstrance  to  his  majesty  and  his 
council,  than  by  bravery  of  dispute  or  peremptory 
oppoeition. 

Of  thia  kind  is  that  properly  to  be  anderstood, 
which  is  said  in  Bracton, «« De  chartis  et  faetia 
regib  non  debent  aut  possunt  justitiarii  aut  private 
peraoiMB  dispotare,  aed  tutioa  eat,  at  ezpectetur 
•ententia  regis.*' 

And  the  king's  eonrts  themselves  have  been 


exceeding  tender  and  sparing  in  it;  sc  that  there 
is  in  all  our  law  not  three  cases  of  it.  And  in  that 
very  caae  of  24  Ed.  III.  asa.  pi  a.  which  Mr. 
Whitelocke  vouched,  where,  as  it  was  a  commia- 
sion  to  arrest  a  man,  and  to  carry  him  to  prison,  and 
to  aeiae  hia  goods  without  any  form  of  justice  or 
examination  preceding;  and  that  thejudgeasaw 
it  was  obtained  by  aurreption :  yet  the  judges  said 
they  would  keep  it  by  them,  and  ahow  it  to  the 
king's  council. 

But  Mr.  Whitelocke  did  not  advise  his  client 
to  acquaint  the  king'a  council  with  it,  but  pre- 
sumptuously giveth  opinion,  that  it  is  void.  Nay, 
not  so  much  as  a  clause  or  passage  of  modesty,  as 
that  he  submits  his  opinion  to  censure :  that  it  is 
too  great  a  matter  for  him  to  deal  in ;  or  this  is 
my  opinion,  which  is  nothing,  etc.  But «« illotis 
manibus,*'  he  takes  it  into  his  hands,  and  pro- 
nounceth  of  it,  as  a  man  would  scarcely  do  of  a 
warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  speaks  like  a 
dictator,  that  **  this  is  law,"  and  •<  this  is  against 
law,"  etc.* 


ROBERT  EARL  OF  SOMERSET  TO  SIR  THOMAS 
OVERBURY.f     FROM   A  COPY  AMONG  LORD 
BACON'S     PAPERS    IN    THE   LAJkfBETH    LI- 
BRARY. 
Sir, 

I  have  considered  that  my  answer  to  you,  and 
what  I  have  otherwise  to  say,  will  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a  letter ;  and  now  having  not  much 
time  to  uae  betwixt  my  waiting  on  the  king,  and 
the  removes  we  do  make  in  this  our  little  pro- 
g^ss,  I  thought  fit  to  use  the  same  man  to  you, 
whom  I  have  heretofore  many  times  employed  ia 
the  same  business.  He  has,  besides,  an  account 
and  a  better  description  of  me  to  give  you,  to 

•  sir  H.  Wotton,  la  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir  Edmund  Bacoa, 
[A«Uf .  Wottan,  p.  4S1,  edit.  3d,]  written  abovt  the  beginning 
of  June,  1613,  mentlone,  that  Sir  Robert  Ifaneell  and  Mr. 
Whttelocke  were,  on  the  Saturday  before,  called  to  a  rery 
honou table  hearing  In  the  qneen'e  preeenee<liainberat  White- 
hall, before  the  lord*  of  the  council,  wkh  Intenrention  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Ooire,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Tanfleld,  and 
the  master  of  the  rolls ;  the  lord  chief  Justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
Fleming,  being  Icept  at  home  by  some  inflrmlty.  There  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  first  nndertoolc  Mr.  Whlielocke,and  the 
recorder,  [Henry  MonUgu,]  as  the  king's  seijeant,  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  charging  the  one  as  a  counsellor,  the  other  as  a  ques> 
tioner,  in  matters  of  the  king's  prerogative  and  sovereignty 
upon  occasion  of  a  commission  faitended  for  a  research  lnt« 
the  administration  of  ihe  admiralty.  **  Whitelocke  in  his  an- 
swer,"  adds  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  "spake  more  confusedly 
than  was  expected  f^om  a  lawyer ;  and  the  knight  more  tem- 
perately than  was  expected  from  a  soldier  ....  Whitelocke 
ended  his  speech  with  an  absolute  confession  of  his  own 
offence,  and  with  a  promise  of  employ  ing  himself  bereaAer  in 
defence  of  Uie  king's  prerogative  ....  In  this  they  genetaUy 
agreed,  both  counsellors  and  judges,  to  represent  the  humilln 
tlon  of  both  the  prisoners  to  the  king,  in  lien  of  innocen<>, 
and  to  Intercede  for  his  gracious  pardon :  which  was  done,  and 
accordingly  the  next  day  they  were  enlarged  upon  a  submission 
under  writing." 

I  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  tist  of  April,  1011, 
and  dtod  ibart  of  polioo  on  the  Ulh  of  8tpCMA«r  foUoviiig 
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make  a  repetition  of  the  former  carriages  of  all 
thiR  business,  that  yon  may  distinguish  that, 
which  he  did  by  knowledge  of  mine  and  direc- 
tion, and  betwixt  that  he  did  out  of  his  own  dis- 
eretion,  without  my  warrant.  With  all  this  he 
has  to  renew  to  you  a  former  desire  of  mine,  which 
was  the  groundwork  of  this,  and  the  chief  errand 
of  his  coming  to  you,  wherein  I  desire  your 
answer  by  him.  I  would  not  employ  this  gentle- 
man to  you,  if  he  were,  as  you  conceit  of  him, 
your  unfriend,  or  an  ill  instrument  betwixt  us. 
So  owe  him  the  testimony  of  one,  that  has  spoken 
as  honestly,  and  giren  more  praises  of  you,  than 
any  man  that  has  spoken  to  me. 

My  haste  at  this  time  makes  me  to  end  sooner 
than  I  expected :  but  the  subject  of  my  next  send- 
ing shall  be  to  answer  that  part  you  griye  me  in 
your  love,  with  a  return  of  the  same  from 

Your  assured  loTing  friend, 
R.  Somerset. 
Endonedy 
Lord  Somerset's  first  letter. 


TO  THE  KING. 
It  mat  please  your  most  excelleitt  Majesty, 
We  have,  with  all  possible  care  and  diligence, 
considered  Cotton's*  cause,  the  former  and  the 

*  The  caae  of  this  fentleman  will  render  the  deUU  of  It 
necessary  for  the  illuatration  of  thla  letter;  and  the  circum- 
a taiicea  of  it,  not  known  In  oar  biatory,  may  be  tbougbt  to  de* 
verve  the  reader'a  attention.  He  waa  a  native  of  tbe  Weat 
of  Enj^land,  and  a  recuaant,  afalnet  whom  a  proclaoMllon  waa 
iaaued  In  June,  1013,  charfing  him  with  high  treaaon  againet 
the  king  and  atate,  for  having  publiabed  a  very  acandaloua  and 
railing  book  agalnat  bla  roajeaty,  under  the  title  of  Balmmm** 
.fM,  which  waa  dropped  In  the  gallery  at  Whitehall.  Juat  at 
the  time  of  publiahing  thla  proclamation, he  happened  tocroaa 
the  Thamea,  and  Inquiring  of  the  waternaen  what  newal 
they,  not  knowing  him,  told  him  of  the  proclamation.  At 
'anding,  he  muffled  himaelf  up  in  hia  cloak,  to  avoid  being 
known ;  but  had  not  gone  many  pacea,  when  one  Mr.  Maine, 
a  friend  of  hia,  meeting  and  discovering  him,  warned  him  of 
hia  danger ;  and  being  aaked  what  he  would  advlae  him  to  do, 
recommended  It  to  him  to  aurrender  himaelf;  which  he  did  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton.  He  denied  himaelf  to  be  the  author 
nf  the  libel :  but  hia  atudy  being  aearched,  among  hia  papera 
were  found  many  parte  of  the  book,  together  with  relica  of 
thoae  peraona  who  had  been  executed  for  the  gunpowder 
treaaon,  aa  one  of  Sir  Bverard  Digby 'a  flngera,  a  toe  of  Thomaa 
Percy,  aome  other  part  of  Oateaby  or  Rookewood,  and  a  piece 
nf  one  of  Peter  Lambert'a  ribs.  He  waa  kept  prisoner  In  the 
Tower  till  March,  1618,  when  the  true  author  of  the  libel  waa 
discovered  to  be  John  WiUiama,  Esq.,  a  barrlater  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  who  had  been  expelled  the  Houae  of  Conimona  on 
account  of  hia  being  a  Papbt.  The  diacovery  waa  owing  to  thfa 
accident :  a  pursuivant  In  want  of  money,  and  dealroua  to  get 
aome  by  hto  employment,  waited  at  the  Bpanlah  ambaaaador'a 
door,  to  aee  If  he  could  light  upon  any  prey.  At  laat  came  out 
Mr.  Williama,  unknown  to  the  pursuivant  ;  but  carrying,  In 
hia  conceltfthe  countenance  of  a  prieet.  The  purauivant,  there- 
fore, followed  him  to  hia  Inn,  where  Williama  having  mounted 
hia  horae,  the  purauivant  came  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  he 
must  apeak  a  word  or  two  with  him.  **Marry,wlth  all  my  heart," 
*«ii  fVUUams ;  **  what  la  your  pleaaurel"  Tou  mutt  tight,  an- 
swered the  purauivant: /<»r  yea  are  »prU»t.  **A  prieati*'  replied 
Williama ;  '^1  have  a  good  warrant  to  the  contrary,  for  I  have 
a  wife  and  childien."  Being,  however,  obliged  to  diamount, 
the  pamnlvaai  learched  him  i  and  hi  bis  pocket  was  foaod  a 


latter,  touching  the  book  and  the  letter  in  the  gilt 
apple,  and  hare  advisedly  perused  and  weighed 
all  the  examinations  and  collections  which  were 
formerly  taken;  wherein  we  might  attribute  a 
good  deal  of  worthy  industry  sod  watehfol 
inquiry  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury.  We  thought 
fit  also  to  take  some  new  ezaminatioBs;  which 
was  the  cause  we  certified  no  sooner.  Upon  the 
whole  matter,  we  find  the  cause  of  his  imprison- 
ment just,  and  the  suspicions  and  presamptions 
many  and  gpreat;  which  we  little  need  to  mentiont 
because  your  majesty  did  relate  and  enforce  them 
to  us  in  better  perfection,  than  we  can  express 

bundle  of  papera  sealed  up;  which  tbe  pursoivaiit  going  to 
open,  Williams  made  some  resisunce,  preteadfaig  they  wer« 
evidences  of  a  geatleaian  whoee  law  bustaicssss  be  transacted. 
The  pursuivant  Inaiating  upon  opeain|  the  papera,  amcng 
them  waa  found  Salama'a  JUs^  with  new  annotationa;  of 
which,  upon  examination,  WilUtm*  eoafessed  himself  to  be 
the  author.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  Id  of  May,  1610^ 
for  writing  that  and  anotl^r  book  entitled  Spttmlnm  tUfU^ 
in  both  of  which  he  had  preanmed  to  propbeay,  that  tha  king 
would  die  in  1681,  gronndteg  thia  prediction  mi  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  where  the  prophet  apeaks  of  Cjbm  sad  fiaiaa,  sad 
half  a  tim§.  He  fkrther  aflirmed,  that  Antkhriat  wtU  be  re- 
vealed when  ain  ahall  be  at  the  highest,  and  then  tha  end  to 
nigh :  that  aoch  ia  our  time :  ain  ia  now  at  tiM  higheal ;  aiya, 
that  the  land  la  the  abomination  of  desotatkm  mcatioaed  by 
Daniel,  and  the  habitation  of  devila,  and  the  anthnark  of 
Chrlat'a  church.  Wllllama'a  defence  waa,  I.  That  what  ha 
had  written  waa  not  wftb  any  malice  or  dMoyalty  of  heart 
towarda  the  king,  but  purely  from  aiecHoa,  and  by  waj 
of  caution  and  admonition,  that  hia  majeaty  might  avoid  tha 
miachleAi  likely  to  beftU  him ;  having  added  in  hia  book,  whea 
he  delivered  the  ihreata  of  judgflBent  and  deatractioa,  wkkk 
Ofdaverit  or  auch  worda.  S.  That  the  matter  reated  only  ia 
opinion  and  thought, and  conUined  no  overt  act ;  no  rebellkm, 
treaaon,  or  other  mbchief  following  it.  t.  That  he  had  en- 
closed hia  book  in  a  box  aealed  up,  and  secretly  caBveyed  to  to 
the  king,  without  ever  publfahing  it.  But  tha  court  was 
unanlmoualy  of  opinion,  that  he  waa  guilty  of  high  treaaon  ; 
and  that  the  worda  contained  In  the  libel,  aa  cited  above,  fan- 
ported  the  end  and  destruction  of  the  kfaig  and  his  realm;  and 
that  antichristianiam  and  (klae  religion  were  mainulned  ia 
the  aaid  realm;  which  waa  a  motive  to  tbe  pe<^  to  com- 
mit treaaona,  to  raiae  rebelllona,  4be.,  and  that  the  writing  of 
the  book  waa  a  publication.  Jiapertt  ^  Btmrf  JMIc,  sai^iMnt 
«l  tew,  jMrt  II.  p.  88.  In  conaequence  of  thla  Judgmeat  he  had 
a  aentence  of  death  paaaed  upon  him,  which  waa  executed 
over  agalnat  Charing-croaa  two  daya  after.  M8.  letters  of 
Mr.  Thofhaa  Lorkin  to  Sir  Thomaa  Packeriaff,  Bart.,  dated  ai 
London,  June  the  Mth  and  SOth,  161S,  and  March  tha  Mih, 
l«l8-g,  and  May  the  4th  and  5ch,  1019,  among  the  HarleiaB 
MSB.  vol.  7009.  At  hia  death  he  adhered  to  hia  prolbssion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  died  with  great  raaolatloa. 
He  prayed  for  the  king  and  prince ;  and  aald,  that  he  waa  sorry 
for  having  written  ao  aaucily  and  irreverently ;  but  pretended 
that  he  had  an  inward  warrant  and  partkalar  Bhimlaatloa  to 
underaund  certain  hard  paaaagaa  of  Daniel  and  tha  Revela- 
tion, which  made  him  adventure  so  for.  MS.  letter  of  Join 
Chamberlain,  Esq.  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  dated  at  Loiidoa, 
May  8, 1010. 

Thla  caae  waa  urged  agalnat  the  sraen  MaAfpa  at  their  trial 
in  King  Jamea  ll.'a  reign  by  Sir  Wttliam  WUIiams,  then 
solicitor-general,  who  obeerved,  TVisI,  p.  76,  that  it  had  been 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Soiicitor-CIeneral  Finch  on  the  trial  of 
Col.  Sidney,  and  waa  the  great  **caae  relied  upoa,  and  that 
guided  and  governed  that  case;*'  though  there  ia  nothiag  of 
thla,  that  appeara  In  the  printed  trial  of  SMney. 

It  ia  but  juatlce  to  the  memory  of  oar  great  anll^aary.  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Bart.,  to  remark  here  a  mlatake  of  Dr.  Tbomas 
Smith  in  hia  life  of  Sir  Robert,  p.  M,  prefixed  to  hia  catah^na 
of  the  Cnttonlan  library,  where  he  haa  conlbanded  the  Oottoa 
mentioned  In  the  beginning  of  thla  note,  with  Sir  Robert  Oal> 
ton,  and  erroneoualy  auppoaed,  that  the  auspkioa  of  bafiaf 
written  the  libel  had  follen  upon  the  tottar. 
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them.  Bnt,  neyeiiheleM,  the  proofs  seem  to  ns 
to  mmouDt  to  this,  that  it  was  possihle  be  should 
be  the  man;  and  that  it  was  probable,  likewise, 
he  was  the  man :  bat  no  eonricting  proofs,  that 
may  satisfy  a  jary  of  life  and  death,  or  that  may 
make  as  take  it  apon  our  conscience,  or  to  think 
it  agreeable  to  your  majesty's  honour,  which  next 
our  conscience  to  God,  is  the  dearest  thing  to  us 
on  earth,  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage :  which,  not- 
withstanding, we,  in  all  humbleness,  submit  to 
your  majesty's  better  judgment.  For  his  liberty, 
and  the  manner  of  his  delivery,  he  having  so  many 
notes  of  a  dangerous  man,  we  leave  it  to  your 
princely  wisdom.  And  so,  commending  your 
majesty  to  God's  precious  custody,  we  rest 

Your    majesty's  most  humble  and  bounden 
servantsy  Fa.  Bacon, 

H.  Montagu, 
H.  Yelverton. 
ta  Jan.  lOlS. 


TO  JOHN  MURRAY*  OF  THE  BED-CHAMBER  TO 

THE  KING.t 
Ma.  MuRSAT, 

I  keep  the  same  measure  in  a  proportion  with 
my  master  and  with  my  friend ;  which  is,  that  I 
will  never  deceive  them  in  any  thing,  which  is  in 
my  power ;  and  when  my  power  ^leth  my  will, 
I  am  sorry. 

Monday  is  the  day  appointed  for  performing 
his  majesty's  commandment.  Till  then  I  cannot 
tell  what  to  advise  you  farther,  except  it  should 
be  this,  that  in  case  the  judges  should  refuse  to 
take  order  in  it  themselves,  then  you  must  think 
of  some  warrant  to  Mr.  Secretary,  who  is  your 
friend,  and  constant  in  the  businesses,  that  he  see 
forthwith  his  majesty's  commandment  executed, 
touching  the  double  lock ;  and,  if  need  be,  repair 
to  the  place,  and  see  by  view  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  seal ;  and  take  order,  that  there  be  no  stay 
for  working  of  the  seal  of  justice,  nor  no  prejudice 
to  Killegrew's  farm,  nor  to  the  duty  of  money 
paid  to  the  chief  justice.  Whether  this  may  re- 
quire your  presence,  as  you  write,  that  yourself 
can  best  judge.  But  of  this  more,  when  we  have 
received  the  judges'  answer.  It  is  my  duty,  as 
much  as  in  me  is,  to  procure  my  master  to  be 
obeyed.    1  ever  rest 

Year  friend  and  assured. 

Fa.  Bacon. 

Jairaary  tl,  1014. 

1  pray  deliver  the  enclosed  letter  to  his  majesty. 
7b  kiM  very  good  friend  Mr*  John  Murray  ^  (f 
hie  majeeiy^s  bed^ehaiuber. 

*  Bt  waa  cfMted  Vbeoant  of  Annan  In  SeoCtand  In  AaguaC 

OllMMM  P0ru,  p.  n.    In  April,  1094,  tiM  Lord  Annan  waa 
erased  Eari  of  Annandale  in  SeoUand.    IbM.p.l9«. 

t  Thla  and  Um  foUowing  itUora,  art  printnd  fton  Bari. 
MM.  vol.  0961 


TO  MR.  BIURRAT. 
Ma.  MUBBAT, 

My  lord  chancellor,  yesterday  in  my  presence^ 
had  before  him  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  hath  performed  his  majesty's  royal  command 
in  a  very  worthy  fashion,  such  as  was  fit  for  our 
master's  greatness;  and  because  the  king  may 
know  it,  I  send  you  the  enclosed.  This  seemeth  to 
have  wrought  the  effect  desired ;  for  presently  1  sent 
for  Sir  Richard  Cox,*  and  willed  him  to  present 
himself  to  my  Lord  Hobart,  and  signify  his  readi- 
ness to  attend.  He  came  back  to  me,  and  told 
me,  all  things  went  on.  I  know  not  what  after- 
wards may  be ;  but  I  think  this  long  chase  is  at 
an  end.    I  ever  rest 

Yours  assured, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
January  SS,  1014. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 
Ma.  MUBRAT, 

I  pray  deliver  the  enclosed  to  his  majesty,  and 
have  care  of  the  letter  afterwards.  I  have  written 
also  to  his  majesty  about  your  reference  to  this 
purpose,  that  if  you  can  get  power  over  the  whole 
title,  it  may  be  safe  for  his  majesty  to  assent,  that 
you  may  try  the  right  upon  the  deed.  This  is  the 
fieirthest  I  can  go.    1  ever  rest 

Yours  assured, 

Fb.  Bacon. 
Februarr  »,  1014. 


TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  it  please  toub  most  excellent  Majesty, 

I  send  your  majesty  enclosed,  a  copy  of  our  last 

examination  of  Peacham,f  taken  the  10th  of  this 

*  He  waa  on«  of  the  maatora  of  the  green  cloth,  and  bad 
had  a  qoarrel  at  court  during  the  Chriatmaa  holj-d^ym  of  tho 
year  1014,  with  Sir  Tbomae  Erakhie ;  which  quarrel  waa  nmdo 
op  by  the  lorde  of  the  marshal's  court,  8lr  Richard  being  obliged 
to  put  up  with  rery  fool  worda.  M8.  letter  of  Mr.  Chamberiaia 
to  Sir  Dudley  Carletoa,  January  1%  1014-5. 

I  Edmvnd  Peachasn,  a  mtalater  in  Soneraetahlre.  [MS.  let- 
ter of  Mr.  ChamberUIn,  dated  January  ft,  1014-5.]  I  find  one 
of  both  his  names,  who  waa  InstHnted  into  the  vicarage  of 
Ridge,  hi  Hertfordshire,  July  S,  1581,  and  resigned  H  In  1587. 
[Newcoort,  JisperCsr,  toI.  i.  p.  804.]  Mr.  Peacham  waa  com* 
mltted  to  the  Tower  for  inaertiag  aoTeral  treaoonaMe  paaeageo 
In  a  aermoa  nsver  prmtkti,  ner,  aa  Mr.  Justice  Coke  remarka 
in  his  tUfmrU  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  p.  ISft,  nt 
tateiMlfd  to  U  frmektd.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  In  a  letter  of  the  Olh 
of  February,  1014-ft,  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  mentlona  Mr. 
Peacham's  baring  been  **  stretched  already,  though  he  b«  an 
old  man,  and,  they  say,  much  above  threescore :  but  they 
could  wring  nothing  out  of  him  aoore  tlian  they  had  at  first  In 
his  papers.  Yet  the  king  Is  extremely  inceneed  against  Mm, 
and  will  hsTe  him  prosecuted  to  the  ntmoet."  In  another 
letter,  dated  February  13,  we  are  informed,  that  the  king, 
since  his  coming  to  London  on  the  ISth,  had  bad  **  the  oplaioii 
of  the  Judges  severally  hi  Peacham's  case  j  and  it  lssakl,thai 
most  of  them  concur  to  find  it  treason  i  yet  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  [Coke]  is  for  the  contrary ;  and  if  the  Lord  Hobart,  than 
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present;  whereby  joar  majesty  may  perceiye, 
that  this  miscreant  wretch  goeth  back  from  all, 
and  denieth  his  hand  and  all.  No  donbt,  being 
fiilly  of  belief,  that  he  should  go  presently  down 
to  his  trial,  he  meant  now  to  repeat  his  part,  which 
he  purposed  to  play  in  the  country,  which  was  to 
deny  all.  But  your  majesty  in  your  wisdom  per- 
ceiyeth,  that  this  denial  of  his  hand,  being  not 
possible  to  be  counterfeited,  and  to  be  sworn  by 
Adams,  and  so  oft  by  himself  formerly  confessed 
and  admitted,  could  not  mend  his  case  before  any 
jury  in  the  world,  but  rather  aggravateth  it  by  his 
notorious  impudency  and  falsehood,  and  will  make 
him  more  odious.  He  never  deceived  me;  for 
when  others  had  hopes  of  discovery,  and  thought 
time  well  spent  that  way,  I  told  your  majesty 
** pereuntibus  mille  figure;*'  and  that  he  now  did 
but  turn  himself  into  divers  shapes,  to  save  or 
delay  his  punishment.  And,  therefore,  submitting 
myself  to  your  majesty's  high  wisdom,  I  think 
myself  bound  in  conscience  to  put  your  majesty 
in  remembrance,  whether  Sir  John  Sydenham* 
shall  be  detained  upon  this  man's  impeaching,  in 
whom  there  is  no  truth.  Notwithstanding,  that 
fiirther  inquiry  be  made  of  this  other  Peacham, 
and  that  information  and  light  be  taken  from  Mr. 
Pouletf  and  his  servants,  I  hold  it,  as  things  are, 
necessary. 
God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
March  IS,  1014. 

ride*  the  weetem  cireutt,  can  be  drawn  to  Jump  with  hia  col- 
leaKue»  the  chief  baron,  [Tanlleld,]  it  it  thought  he  ihall  be  aent 
down  to  be  tried,  and  tmaaed  up  in  Somereetihire."  In  a 
letter  of  the  9d  of  March,  1014-5,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrhea, 
**  Peacham'a  trial  at  the  weatem  aaaizea  ia  put  off,  and  hia 
Journey  atajred,  thoagh  Sir  Randall  Crew,  the  king**  aeijeant, 
aad  Sir  Henrjr  Yelrertoo,  the  aolicitor,  were  ready  to  go  to 
bnrae  to  hare  waited  on  him  there.*'  **  Peacham,  the  roinlater, 
mddB  kein  a  Utter  of  the  13tA«/ J«iy,  1015,  that  hath  been  thia 
twelvemonth  in  the  Tower,  ia  aent  down  to  be  tried  for 
treaaoo  in  Soroeraetahire  befnre  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and 
0tr  Henry  Montago.  the  recorder.  The  Lord  Hobart  gave 
«iT«r  that  circuit  the  iaataaaizoa.  Bir  Randall  &ew  and  Sir 
Henry  Yelrerton,  the  king**  aerjeant  and  aolicitor,  are  aent 
4own  to  proaecate  the  trial.*'  The  event  of  thia  trial,  which 
waa  on  the  7th  of  Auguat,  appear*  from  Mr.  Chamherlain'* 
letter  of  the  14th  of  that  aaonth,  wherein  it  ia  said,  that  **  aeren 
knighta  were  taken  from  tiw  bench,  and  appointed  to  be  of  the 
Jary.  He  defended  hloaelf  very  ahnply,  but  obatinately  and 
doggedly  onoagh.  But  hia  offence  waa  ao  foul  and  acandalona, 
that  he  waa  condemned  of  high  treaaon ;  yet  not  hitherto 
eieeuted,  nor  perhapa  ahall  be.  If  he  hare  Uie  grace  to  aubmit 
himeelf,  and  ahow  aome  remorae."  He  died,  aa  appeara  from 
another  letter  of  the  9Tth  of  March,  1610,  In  the  Jail  at  Taunton, 
where  he  waa  aaid  to  have  **leA  behind  a  noat  wicked  and 
deaperate  writing,  worae  than  that  he  waa  convicted  for." 

*  He  had  been  confVonted  about  the  end  of  February,  or  be- 
ginning of  March,  1614-0,  with  Mr.  Peacham,  about  eertahi 
■peechea,  which  had  fomerly  paaaed  between  them.  MS. 
letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Oarleton,  tnm  htm- 
d'rti,  March  S,  1614-0. 

t  John  PcHilet,  Baq. ;  knight  of  the  ahira  for  the  county  of 
■onenet,  in  the  parliament  which  net  April  0, 1614.  He 
waa  rraatcd  Lord  Foulet  of  Uenton  St.  George,  June  SS, 
ISV. 


SUPPLEMENT  OF  TWO  PASSAGES  (AHTTED 
IN  THE  EDITION  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON'S 
SPEECH  IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH,  AGAINST 
OWEN,*  AS  PRINTED  IN  HIS  WORKS. 
Jfler  the  words  [it  i$  botUfmUui]  in  the  paragrtifk 
beginning  [for  the  treamm  ii»elf^  iMA  ia  the 
second  pointy  ete,^"]  add 

[I  said  in  the  beginning^,  that  this  treason,  in 
the  nature  of  it,  was  old.  It  is  not  of  the  treasons, 
whereof  it  may  be  said,  ^  from  the  beg;inning  it 
was  not  so.**  Yon  are  indicted,  Owen,  not  npon 
any  statute  made  against  the  pope's  supremacy, 
or  other  matters,  that  hare  reference  to  religion; 
but  merely  upon  that  law,  which  was  bora  with 
the  kingdom,  and  was  law  eyen  in  superstitioiis 
times,  when  the  pope  was  received.  The  com- 
passing and  imagining  of  the  king's  death  was 
treason.  The  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III., 
which  was  but  declaratory,  begins  with  this 
article,  as  the  capital  of  capitals  in  treason,  and 
of  all  others  the  most  odious  and  the  most  peril* 
ous.]     And  so  the  civil  law,  etc. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  afWr  the  words, 
[«« the  Duke  of  Anjon  and  the  Papists,'']  add 

[As  for  subjects,  I  see  not,  or  ever  eould  dis- 
cern, but  that  by  infallible  consequence,  it  is  the 
ease  of  all  subjects  and  people,  as  well  ss  of 
kings ;  for  it  is  all  one  reason,  that  a  bishop,  upon 
an  excommunication  of  a  private  man,  may  give 
his  lands  and  goods  in  spoil,  or  cause  him  to  be 
slaughtered,  as  for  the  pope  to  do  it  towards  a 
king;  and  for  a  bishop  to  absolve  the  son  from 
duty  to  the  father,  as  for  the  pope  to  absolve  the 
subject  from  his  allegiance  to  his  king.  And  this 
is  not  my  inference,  but  the  very  affirmative  of 
Pope  Urban  the  Second,  who  in  a  brief  to  God- 
frey, Bishop  of  Luca,  hath  these  very  words, 
which  Cardinal  Baronius  reciteth  in  his  Annals, 
torn.  xi.  p.  802.  «*  Non  illos  homicides  arbitra- 
mur,  qui  adversus  excommunicatos  xelo  catho- 
lics matris  ardentes  eorum  quoslibet  tnietdars 
contigerit,"  speaking  generally  of  all  excommiH 
nications.] 


TO  THE  KING.t 

It  kat  plbasc  Tont  bzcellbrt  Majvsit« 

I  received  this  very  day,  in  the  forenoon,  your 
majesty's  several  directions  touching  your  cause 

•  He  waa  of  the  (kmlly  of  that  name  at  Oodatow,  tai 
Oxfordihire.  [C^mdad  AnrnOn  Regit  JmetH  I.  p.  1.]  He 
waa  a  young  flMn,  who  had  heen  in  Spain ;  and  waa  oon- 
denined  at  the  Kinf  *8  Bench,  on  Wedneaday,  May  r7,  IS15, 
**  for  direra  SKiat  tUo  and  trahorom  apeoehea  confoaaad  wtA 
aubscrlbed  whh  hia  own  hand;  ae,  among  othera,  that  It  waa 
aa  lawfbl  for  any  man  to  km  a  king  ezcomaMinkated,  aa  fot 
the  hangman  to  execute  a  condemned  peraon.  He  eooM  aay 
Httle  for  hfanoalA  w  io  mainlMwnee  of  hia^eapMmUpoallioiM. 
but  only  thathe  aneant  It  not  by  the  king,  and  ho  bolda  Mm 
not  excommnnkatcd.*'  MS.latterof  MrChaiOmffUlaloMf 
Dudley  OarieloB,  twm  Undos,  May  tOb  ICU. 

fHarLMS0.Vol.f88a. 
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pioieeiited  by  my  Lord  Hansdon*  M  your  fanner. 
Your  first  direction  was  by  Sir  Christopher  Par- 
kinst  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  judicial  sen- 
tence should  hold :  and,  if  my  lord  chief  justice, 
npon  my  repair  to  him,  should  let  me  know,  that 
he  ooald  not  be  present,  then  my  lord  chancellor 
should  proceed,  calling  to  him  my  Lord  Hobart, 
except  he  should  be  excepted  to ;  and  then  some 
other  judge  by  consent.  For  the  latter  part  of 
this  your  direction,  I  suppose,  there  would  hare 
been  no  difficulty  in  admitting  my  Lord  Hobart; 
for  after  he  had  assisted  at  so  many  hearings,  it 
would  hsTO  been  too  late  to  except  to  him.  But 
then  your  majesty ^s  second  and  later  direction, 
which  was  delivered  unto  me  from  the  Earl  of 
Arundely  as  by  word  of  mouth,  but  so  as  he  had 
let  down  a  remembrance  thereof  in  writing  freshly 
aAer  the  signification  of  his  pleasure,  was  to  this 
dflTect,  that  before  any  proceeding  in  the  chancery, 
diere  should  be  a  conference  had  between  my 
lord  chancellor,  my  lord  chief  justice,  and  myself, 
how  your  majesty^s  interest  might  be  secured, 
rhis  later  direction  I  acquainted  my  lord  chan- 
delier with;  and  finding  an  impossibility,  that 
this  conference  should  be  had  before  to-morrow, 
my  lord  thought  good,  that  the  day  be  put  over, 
taking  no  occasion  thereof  other  than  this,  that 
(n  a  cause  of  so  great  weight  it  was  fit  for  him  to 
confer  with  his  assbtants,  before  he  gave  any 
decree  or  final  order.  A(\er  such  a  time  as  I  have 
conferred  with  my  lords,  according  to  your 
commandment,  I  will  give  your  majesty  account 
with  speed  of  the  conclusion  of  that  confer^ 


Farther,  I  think  fit  to  let  your  majesty  know 
that  in  my  opinion  I  hold  it  a  fit  time  to  proceed 
in  the  business  of  the  «« Rege  inconsulto,*'  which 
is  appointed  for  Monday.  I  did  think  these 
greater  causes  would  have  come  to  period  or 
paose  sooner :  but  now  they  are  in  the  height,  and 
to  have  so  great  a  matter  as  this  of  the  «*  Rege 
inconsulto"  handled,  when  men  do «« aliud  agere,^' 
I  think  it  no  proper  timet  Besides,  your  majesty 
in  your  great  wisdom  knoweth,  tliat  this  business 
of  Mr.  Murray*s  is  somewhat  against  the  stream 
of  the  judge's  inclination :  and  it  is  no  part  of  a 
skilful  mariner  to  sail  on  against  a  tide,  when 
the  tide  is  at  strongest.  If  your  majesty  be 
pleased  to  write  to  my  Lord  Coke,  that  you 
would  have  the  business  of  the  ««Rege  incon- 
salto"  receive  a  hearing,  when  he  should  be 
•*  animo  sedato  et  libero,''  and  not  in  the  midst  of 
his  assiduous  and  incessant  cares  and  industries 
b  other  practices,  I  think  your  majesty  shall  do 
your  service  right.  Howsoever,  I  will  be  provided 
against  the  day. 

Thus  praying  God  for  your  happy  pxeserva- 


tion,   whereof  God  giveth  you  so  many  great 
pledges, 
I  rest  your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacov. 

NoT«iiibwl7,16U. 


IfMOoaUont  irUrodueed  into  the  hwi  and  gotm-' 
mtrU,* 


1.  The    ecclesiastical 
commission. 


2.  Against  the  provin- 
cial conncils. 


3.  Against  the  Star 
Chamber,  for  levying 
damages. 


•  Johs  Ouray,  Bbiob  «f 
ISI7. 


Hnnidoik     Ha  dM  In  Apfil, 


4.   Against   the  admi- 
ralty. 


In  this  he  prevailed, 
and  the  commission  was 
pared,  and  namely  the 
point  of  alimony  led 
out,  whereby  wives  are 
left  wholly  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  their  husbands. 
This  point,  and  some 
others,  may  require  a 
review,  and  is  fit  to  be 
restored  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

In  this  he  prevaileth 
in  such  sort,  as  the  pre- 
cecents  are  continually 
suitors  for  the  enlarge- 
mentof  the  instructions, 
sometimes  in  one  point, 
sometimes  in  another; 
and  the  Jurisdictions 
grow  into  contempt, 
and  more  would,  if  tiie 
lord  chancellor  did  not 
strengthen  them  by  in- 
junctions, where  they 
exceed  not  their  instruc- 
tions. 

In  this  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  sentence 
of  the  court ;  but  he  bent 
all  his  strength  and  wits 
to  have  prevailed ;  and 
so  did  the  other  judges 
by  long  and  laborious 
arguments :  and  if  they 
had  prevailed,  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  had 
been  overthrown.  But 
the  plurality  of  the 
court  toook  more  re- 
gard to  their  own  pre- 
cedents, than  to  the 
judges'  opinion. 

In  this  he  prevaileth, 
for  prohibitions  fly  con- 
tinually ;  and  many 
times  are  cause  cf  long 


*Thto  papar  waa  avMaally  iaalgaad  agaimt  tba  i4>rd  Chtaf 
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5.  Against  the  court  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter prohibitions  go; 
and  the  like  may  do 
to  the  court  of  wards 
and  exchequer. 

6.  Against  the  court  of 
requests. 

7.  Against  the  chancery 
for  decrees  after  judg- 
ment. 


8.  Prsmunire  for  suits 
in  the  chancery. 


9.  Disputed  in  the  com- 
mon pleas,  whether 
that  court  may  grant 
a  prohibition  to  stay 
suits  in  the  chancery, 
and  time  given  to 
search  for  precedents. 

10.  Against  the  new 
boroughs  in  Ireland. 


11.  Against  the  writs 
••Dom.  Rege  incon- 
wlto." 


19.    Against  contribu- 
tion,  that  U  was  not 


suits,  to  the  discontent 
of  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  the  king's  disho- 
nour and  trouble  by 
their  remonstrances. 

This  is  new,  and 
would  be  forthwith  re- 
strained, and  the  others 
settled. 


In  this  he  prevaileth ; 
and  this  but  lately 
brought  in  question. 

In  this  his  majesty 
hath  made  an  establish- 
ment :  and  he  hath  not 
prevailed,  but  made  a 
great  noise  and  trouble. 

This  his  majesty  hath 
also  established,  being 
a  strange  attempt  to 
make  the  chancellor  sit 
under  a  hatchet,  instead 
of  the  king's  arms. 

This  was  but  a  brave- 
ry, and  dieth  of  itself, 
especially  the  authority 
of  the  chancery  by  his 
majesty's  late  proceed- 
ings being  so  well  es- 
tablished. 

This  in  good  time  was 
overruled  by  the  voice 
of  eight  judges  of  ten, 
afler  they  had  heard 
your  attorney.  And  had 
it  prevailed,  it  had  over- 
thrown the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  which  would 
have  been  imputed  to  a 
fear  in  this  state  to  have 
proceeded ;  and  so  his 
majesty's  authority  and 
reputation  lost  in  that 
kingdom. 

This  is  yet  **  sub  ju- 
dice  :"  but  if  it  should 
prevail,  it  maketh  the 
judges  absolute  over 
^e  patents  of  the  king, 
be  they  of  power  and 
profit,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  and  ever  con- 
tinued law  of  the  crown, 
which  doth  call  those 
causes  before  the  king 
himself,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented in  chancery. 

In  this  he  prevailed, 
and  gave  opinion,  that 


law  neither  to  levy  it, 
nor  to  move  for  it. 


13.  Peacham's  case. 


14.  Owen's  case. 


15.  The  value  of  bene- 
fices not  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  tax 
in  the  king's  book  of 
taxes. 


16.  Suits  for  legacies 
ought  to  be  in  their 
proper  dioceses,  and 
not  in  the  preroga- 
tive court;  although 
the  will  be  proved 
in  the  prerogative 
ooort    npon    ••bona 


the  king^  by  his  great 
seal  eould  not  so  mneh 
as  move  any  his  sub- 
jects for  benevolence. 
But  this  he  retracted 
after  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber; but  it  marred  the 
benevolence  in  the  mean 
time. 

In  thu,  for  as  mnch 
as  in  him  was,  and  in 
the  court  of  king's 
bench,  he  prevailed, 
though  it  was  holpen 
by  the  good  service  of 
others.  But  the  opinion 
which  he  held,  amount- 
ed in  effect  to  this,  th&t 
no  word  of  scmndal  or 
defiimation,  importing 
that  the  king  was  utter- 
ly unable  or  unworthy 
to  govern,  were  treason, 
except  they  disabled 
his  title,  etc. 

In  this  we  prevailed 
with  him  to  give  opi- 
nion it  was  treason :  but 
then  it  wns  npon  a  con- 
ceit of  his  own,  that 
was  no  less  dangerous, 
than  if  he  had  gives 
his  opinion  against  the 
king:  for  he  proclaim- 
ed the  king  excommu- 
nicated in  respect  of 
the  anniversary  bolls 
of  "CoBna  Domini,'* 
which  was  to  expose 
his  person  to  the  fury 
of  any  jesuited  con- 
spirator. 
*  By  this  the  intent  of 
the  statute  of  31  Henry 
YIIL,  is  frustrated ;  for 
there  is  no  benefice  of 
so  small  an  improved 
value  as  Sli  by  that 
kind  of  rating.  For 
this  the  judges  may  be 
assembled  in  the  ex- 
chequer for  a  confer* 
ence. 

The  practice  hath 
gone  against  this,  and 
it  is  fit,  the  suit  be 
where  the  probate  is. 
And  this  served  bat  to 
put  a  pique  between  the 
archbishops'  courts  and 
the  biahopa'eoiiiti.  Thii 
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notabilia**  in  several 
dioceses,  commen- 
damSfetc. 


may  be  again  propoan- 
ed  upon  a  conference 
of  the  judges. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  GEORGE 
VILLIERS. 

T\ntching  the  examtnatian  of  Sir  Hubert  Cotton 
upon  tome  information  vf  Sir  John  Digby,* 

I  RKCEiYBD  your  letter  yesterday  towards  the 
evening,  being  the  8th  of  this  present,  together 
with  the  interrogatory  included,  wliich  his  ma- 
jesty hath  framed,  not  only  with  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  what  to  interrogate,  but  in  a  wise  and 
mpt  order;  for  I  do  find  that  the  degrees  of  ques- 
tions are  of  great  efficacy  in  examination.  I  re- 
oeived  also  notice  and  direction  by  your  letter, 
that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  first  thoroughly  to  be 
examined ;  which  indeed  was  a  thing  most  ne- 
cessary to  begin  with ;  and  that  for  that  pur- 
pose Sir  John  Digby  was  to  inform  my  lord 
chancellor  of  such  points,  as  he  conceived  to  be 
material ;  and  that  I  likewise  should  take  a  full 
account  for  my  lord  chief  justice  of  all  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  precedent  examinations.  It  was  my  part 
then  to  take  care,  that  that,  which  his  majesty 
had  so  well  directed  and  expressed,  should  be 
accordingly  performed  without  loss  of  time.  For 
which  purpose,  having  soon  after  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  received  a  letter  from  my  lord  chancel- 
lor, that  he  appointed  Sir  John  Digby  to  be  with 
him  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  this 
day,  and  required  my  presence,  I  spent  the  mean 
time,  being  this  forenoon,  in  receiving  the  prece- 
dent examinations  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  from  my 
lord  chief  justice,  and  perusing  of  them ;  and 
accordingly  attended  my  lord  chancellor  at  the 
hoar  appointed,  where  I  found  Sir  John  Digby. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  the  endeavour  of  my 
lord  chancellor  and  myself  to  take  such  light 
from  Sir  John  Digby,  as  might  evidence  first  the 
examination  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  and  then  to 
the  many  examinations  of  Somerset;  wherein  we 
foond  Sir  John  Digby  ready  and  willing  to  dis- 
eover  unto  us  what  he  knew ;  and  he  had  also,  by 
the  lord  chancellor's  direction,  prepared  some 
heads  of  examination  in  writing  for  Sir  Robert 
Cotton ;  of  all  which  use  shall  be  made  for  his 

•  fl«er«Unr  Wlnwood,  In  a  prlvtu  letter  to  Sir  Tbomaf 
Bdmondee,  printed  in  the  Hittorieal  Fimo  of  UU  MfHiatioiu 
lil»M«  Oe  ComrU  ^  E»gtandt  Franet^  and  BruutU,  p.  SM, 
Bentlone,  that  there  was  great  expectation,  that  Sir  John 
Digby,  Jast  then  returned  ttom  Spain,  where  he  had  been  am- 
hMsador,  could  charge  the  Earl  of  Somerset  wkh  mm*  (tmmm 
mi  pUtt  with  Spain.  **  To  the  king,"  »dd»  Sir  Balplh**n9  ft 
he  hath  urad  no  other  languafe,  bat  that,  having  eerved  in  a 
place  of  honour,  it  would  ill  become  him  to  be  an  aecneer. 
LegaUy  or  criminally  he  can  say  nothing  t  yet  thb  he  eeye 
and  hath  wriuen,  that  all  hb  private  deepatchee,  wherein  he 
■wet  discovered  the  praetieea  of  Spain,  and  their  Intelligencee, 
were  presently  sent  into  Spabi;  which  could  not  be  bat  by 
ilM  treachery  of  Somenet." 


majesty*s  service,  &■  is  fit.  Howbeit,  for  so  moch 
as  did  concern  the  practice  of  conveying  the 
prince  into  Spain,  or  the  Spanish  pensions,  he 
was  somewhat  reserved  upon  this  ground,  that 
they  were  things  his  majesty  knew,  and  things, 
which  by  some  former  commandment  from  his 
majesty  he  was  restrained  to  keep  in  silence,  and 
that  he  conceived  they  could  be  no  ways  applied 
to  Somerset  Wherefore  it  was  not  fit  to  press 
him  beyond  that,  which  he  conceived  to  be  his 
warrant,  before  we  had  known  his  majesty's 
farther  pleasure ;  which  I  pray  you  return  unto 
us  with  all  convenient  speed.  I  for  my  part  am 
in  no  appetite  for  secrets ;  but,  nevertheless,  see- 
ing his  majesty's  great  trust  towards  me,  wherein  I 
shall  never  deceive  him;  and  that  I  find  the 
chancellor  of  the  same  opinion,  I  do  think  it  were 
good  my  lord  chancellor  chiefiy  and  myself  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  the  parti- 
culars ;  not  only  because  it  may  import  his  ma- 
jesty's service  otherwise,  but  also  because  to  my 
understanding,  for  therein  I  do  not  much  rely 
upon  Sir  John  Digby's  judgment,  it  may  have  a 
great  connection  with  the  examination  of  Somer- 
set, considering  his  mercenary  nature,  his  great 
undertaking  for  Spain  in  the  match,  and  his 
favour  with  his  majesty ;  and  therefore  the  circum- 
stances of  other  pensions  given  cannot  but  tend 
to  discover  whether  he  were  pensioner  or  no. 

But  herein  no  time  is  lost ;  for  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  is  willing,  even  beyond  bis  strength, 
to  lose  no  moment  for  his  majesty's  service,  hath 
appointed  me  to  attend  him  Thursday  morning  for 
the  examination  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  leaving  to- 
morrow for  counciUbusiness  to  my  lord,  and  to 
me  for  considering  of  fit  articles  for  Sir  Robert 
Cotton. 

10  April,  1610. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  JUDGES. 
Mr  Lord, 

It  is  the  king's  express  pleasure,  that  because 
his  majesty's  time  would  not  serve  to  have  con- 
ference with  your  lordship  and  his  judges  touch- 
ing his  cause  of  commendams  at  his  last  being  in 
town,  in  regard  of  his  majesty's  other  most 
weighty  occasions;  and  for  that  his  majesty 
holdeth  it  necessary,  upon  the  report,  which  my 
Lord  of  Winchester,  who  was  present  at  the  last 
argument  by  his  majesty's  royal  commandment, 
made  to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  be  first  con- 
sulted with,  ere  there  be  any  further  proceeding 
by  argument  by  any  of  the  judges  or  otherwise  t 
Therefore,  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  farthei 
proceeding  by  argument  of  the  judges  in  that  case 
be  put  off  till  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure  be 
known  upon  consulting  him;  and  to  that  end, 
that  your  lordship  forthwith  signify  his  command- 
ment to  the  rest  of  the  judges;  wheieof  joar 
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lordship  may  not  fail.    And  so  I  leave  your  lord- 
ship to  God*8  groodness. 

Your  loving  friend  to  command, 

Fb.  Bacon. 

This  Thursday,  at  afternoon, 
theSSihofAprU,  1616. 


QUESTIONS  LEGAL  FOR  THE  JUDGES  [IN  THE 
CASE  OF  THE  EARL  AND  COUNTESS  OF 
SOMERSET.*] 

Whbthbr  the  axe  is  to  be  carried  before  the  pri- 
soner, being  in  the  case  of  felony  I 

Whether,  if  the  lady  make  any  digression  to 
clear  his  losdship,  she  is  not  by  the  lord  steward 
to  be  interrapted  and  silenced  1 

Whether,  if  my  Lord  of  Somerset  should  break 
forth  into  any  speech  of  taxing  the  king,  he  be 
not  presently  by  the  lord  steward  to  be  inter- 
rupted and  silenced ;  and,  if  he  persist,  he  be  not 
to  be  told,  that  if  he  take  that  course,  he  is  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  evidence  to  be  given  in  his  ab- 
sence I  And  whether  that  may  be;  and  what 
else  to  be  done  1 

Whether,  if  there  should  be  twelve  votes  to  con- 
demn, and  twelve  or  thirteen  to  acquit,  it  be  not 
a  verdict  for  the  king  I 


QUESTIONS  OF  CONVENIENCE,  WHEREUPON 
HIS  MAJESTY  MAY  CONFER  WITH  SOME  OF 
HIS  COUNCIL. 

Whether,  if  Somerset  confess  at  any  time  be- 
fore his  trial,  his  majesty  shall  stay  trial  in  respect 
of  farther  examination  concerning  practice  of  trea- 
son, as  the  death  of  the  late  prince,  the  conveying 
into  Spain  of  the  now  prince,  or  the  like ;  for  till 
he  confess  the  less  crime,  there  is  [no]  likelihood 
of  confessing  the  greater  1 

Whether,  if  the  trial  upon  that  reason  shall  be 
put  off,  it  shall  be  discharged  privately  by  dis- 
solving the  commission,  or  discharging  the  sum- 
mons 1  Or,  whether  it  shall  not  be  done  in  open 
court,  the  peers  being  met,  and  the  solemnity  and 
celebrity  preserved ;  and  that  with  some  declara- 
tion of  the  cause  of  putting  off  the  farther  pro- 
ceeding! 

Whether  the  days  of  her  trial  and  his  shall  bo 
immediate,  as  it  is  now  appointed ;  or  a  day  be- 
tween, to  see  if,  after  condemnation,  the  lady 
will  confess  of  this  lord ;  which  done,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  he  will  confess  of  himself  I 

Whether  his  trial  shall  not  be  set  first,  and  hers 
Mfter,  because  then  any  conceit,  which  may  be 
wrought  by  her  clearing  of  him,  may  be  prevented ; 

•  Im  aaU,  pifi  m. 


and  it  may  be  he  will  be  in  the  better  temper, 
hoping  of  his  own  clearing,  and  of  her  respitiiigl 
What  shall  be  the  days ;  for  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day can  hardly  hold  in  respect  of  the  summons ; 
and  it  may  be  as  well  Friday  and  Saturday,  or 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  as  London  makes  it 
already  I 


A  PARTICULAR  REMEMBRANCE  FOR  HIS 
MAJESTY. 

It  vrere  good,  that  after  he  is  come  into  the 
Hall,  so  tliat  he  may  perceive  he  must  go  to  trial, 
and  shall  be  retired  into  the  place  appointed,  till 
the  court  call  for  him,  then  the  lieutenant  should 
tell  him  roundly,  that  if  in  his  speeches  he  shall 
tax  the  king,*  that  the  justice  of  England  is,  that 
he  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  evidence  shall  go 
on  without  him ;  and  then  all  the  people  will  cry 
it  away  with  him;**  and  then  it  shall  not  be  in 
the  king's  will  to  save  his  Hfe,  the  people  will  be 
so  set  on  fire. 

Endoraed, 
Memorial  touching  the  count  to  he  had  in  my 

Lord  tf  SomerMcCi  arraignmeni. 


THE  HEADS  OF  THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  ROBERT 

EARL  OF  SOMERSET. 
Apoetyle  of  the 
king. 
Ye  will  doc  well 
to  remember  fyke 
waycM  in  your 
praeambk^  that  in' 
tigne^  that  the  on^ 
Jy  zeal  to  justice 
maketh  me  take 
this  course.  I  have 
eommandit     you 


First  it  is  meant,  that  So- 
merset shall  not  be  charged 
with  any  thing  by  way  of  ay* 
gravation,  otherwise  than  as 
condttceth  to  the  proof  of  the 
impoisonment. 

For  the  proofs  themselves, 
they  are  distribnted  into  four : 


•  Tbe  kinff'a  apprekaiiaioii  of  b«hiff  Caxarf  bf  tba  Bail  si 
Soroeraet  on  bis  trial,  thougii  for  wliat  la  not  kaowa,  aeeovMa 
in  acme  meaaare  for  bla  majeaty'a  eztrenie  mwaataaaa  si 
mind  till  tbat  trial  waa  over,  and  for  tke  manafeoiem  rnrd  hf 
Sir  Franda  Bacon  In  particular,  aa  appaaia  frooi  Ma  Ittteta.  la 
prevail  upon  the  earl  to  aabmit  to  bo  tried,  and  to  keep  Mm  In 
temper  during  hb  trial,  Ie«(  U,  aa  the  king  ezpreeaed  it  m  an 
apoetile  on  Sir  Francia'e  letter  of  the  Vth  of  AprO,  ISIS^  npen 
UU  ont  f0rt  c§mmit  umpmni9maV§  emtm,  end  /••  CAe  elA«r 
turn  to  j»«ni«A  him  in  tk*  tfirii  •/  Mwngt.  See  more  on  thia 
aubject  in  Mr.  Mallet*a  L^t  •ftk*  L0rd  ChmmmiUr  Btmn,mbs 
cloeea  hia  remarka  with  a  refetenee  to  a  letter  ofgowaraetta 
the  king,  printed  in  the  CaMe,  and  written  In  a  high  atyla 
of  expoetulatlon,  and  ahowtagithnMigh  the  aihcted  uhetnihy 
of  aome  ezpreoalooe,  that  there  waa  an  iaaporunt  aecret  hi  hia 
keeping,  of  which  hia  majeaty  dreaded  a  diaeevefy.  The  eaifl 
and  hia  lady  were  releaeed  ftwn  thetr  eontinemet  faittw 
Tower  in  lanoary,  IMl-t,  the  hUler  dying  Angnat  n,  Itt^ 
lenvfng  one  daughter,  Anne,  then  alzteen  yean  of  age,  alter 
warda  married  to  WiUlnm,  Lord  Rneael,  aAenmrda  earl,  and 
at  laat  Dnke  of  Bedlbid.  Tim  BnrI  of  Someraet  anrrlved  Ua 
lady  aeveral  yeara,  and  died  In  July,  iSftS,  heing  Inlannd  en 
the  17th  of  that  moMh  tai  the  dMweh  of  U.  PuTb,  Csfssas 
Onidaa. 
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'  mU  to  ejpaUatt^       The  first  to  proTO  the  ma- 

fMT  digmae  upon    lice,  which  Somerset  bore  to 

any  Mer  poiniMf    Orerbiiry,  which  was  the  mo- 

ikaimayenoiierve    five  and  ground  of  the  im- 

elearUeforproba^    poisonmenL 

Uonorinditeement        fhe  second  is  to  prore  the 

of     ImU    potrU^    preparations    nnto    the    im- 

^iAmrcfhcuac    poisonment,  by   plotting  his 

imprisonment,     placing    his 

keepers,  stopping  access  of 

friends,  etc. 

The  third  is  the  acts  of  the 
impoisonments  themseWes. 

And  the  fourth  is  acts  sub- 
sequent, which  do  yehement- 
ly  argue  him  to  be  guilty  of 
the  impoisonment. 
For  the  first  two  heads,  upon  conference,  where- 
UBto  I  called  Serjeant  Montagu  and  Serjeant  Crew, 
I  hare  taken  them  two  heads  to  myself;  the  third 
I  have  allotted  to  Serjeant  Montagu ;  and  the  fourth 
to  Serjeant  Crew. 

In  the  first  of  these,  to  my  understanding,  is  the 
only  tenderness :  for  on  the  one  side,  it  is  most 
necessary  to  lay  a  foundation,  that  the  malice  was 
a  deep  malice,  mixed  with  fear,  and  not  only 
matter  of  revenge  upon  his  lordship^s  quarrel ;  for 
•'periculum  periculo  vincitur;"  and  the  malice 
must  have  a  proportion  to  the  effect  of  it,  which 
was  the  impoisonment :  so  that  if  this  foundation 
be  not  laid,  all  the  evidence  is  weakened. 

On  the  other  side,  if  I  charge  him,  or  would 
charge  him,  by  way  of  aggravation,  with  matters 
tending  to  disloyalty  or  treason,  then  he  is  like 
to  grow  desperate. 

Therefore  I  shall  now  set  down  perspicuously 
what  course  I  mean  to  hold,  that  your  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  direct  and  correct  it,  preserving 
the  strength  of  the  evidence :  and  this  I  shall  now 
do,  but  shortly  and  without  ornament. 

First,  I  shall  read  some  passages  of  Overbury's 
letters,  namely  these :  «« Is  this  the  fruit  of  nine 
years*  love,  common  secrets,  and  common  dan- 
gers V^  In  another  letter :  <«  Do  not  drive  me  to 
extremity  to  do  that,  which  you  and  I  shall  be 
sorry  for.**  In  another  letter :  '*  Can  you  forget 
him,  between  whom  such  secrets  of  all  kinds 
have  passed  1**  etc. 

Then  will  I  produce  Simcock,  who  deposeth 
from  Weston*s  speech,  that  Somerset  told  Wes- 
ton, that, «« if  ever  Overbury  came  out  of  prison, 
one  of  them  must  die  for  it** 

Then  I  will  say  what  these  secrets  were.  I 
mean  not  to  enter  into  particulars,  nor  to  charge 
him  with  disloyalty,  because  he  stands  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  upon  another  crime.  But  yet  by  some 
taste,  that  I  shall  give  to  the  peers  in  general, 
they  may  conceive  of  what  nature  those  secrets 
may  be.  Wherein  I  will  take  it  for  a  thing 
aotorioiw,  that  Overbuij  was  a  man,  that  always 


carried  himself  insolently,  both  towards  the  queen, 
and  towards  the  late  prince :  that  he  was  a  man, 
that  carried  Somerset  on  in  courses  separate  and 
opposite  to  the  privy  council :  that  he  was  a  man 
of  nature  fit  to  be  an  incendiary  of  a  state :  full 
of  bitterness  and  wildness  of  speech  and  project : 
that  he  was  thought  also  lately  to  govern  Somer- 
set, insomuch  that  in  his  own  letters  he  vaunted, 
^that  from  him  proceeded  Somerset's  fortune, 
credit,  and  understanding.** 

This  course  I  mean  to  run  in  a  kind  of  gene- 
rality, putting  the  imputations  rather  upon  Ovt  r- 
bury  than  Somerset;  and  applying  it,  that  such 
a  nature  was  like  to  hatch  dangerous  secrets  and 
practices.  I  mean  to  show  likewise  what  jargons 
there  were  and  ciphers  between  them,  which  are 
great  badges  of  secrets  of  estate,  and  used  either 
by  princes  and  their  ministers  of  state,  or  by  such 
as  practise  against  princes.  That  your  majesty 
was  called  Julius  in  respect  of  your  empire;  the 
queen  jSgrippina^  though  Somerset  now  saith  it 
was  Xtvt'o,  and  that  my  Lady  of  Suffolk  was 
Jgripptna  /  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  Unctiuo  § 
Northampton,  Dominie ;  Suffolk,  first  Lerma,  aflei 
fVolsey ;  and  many  others ;  so  as  it  appears  they 
made  a  play  both  of  your  court  and  kingdom ;  and 
that  their  imaginations  wrought  upon  the  greatest 
men  and  matters. 

Neither  will  I  omit  Somerset's  breach  of  trust 
to  your  majesty,  in  trusting  Overbury  with  all  the 
despatches,  things,  wherewith  your  council  of 
estate  itself  was  not  many  times  privy  or  ac- 
quainted ;  and  yet,  this  man  must  be  admitted  to 
them,  not  cursorily,  or  by  glimpses,  but  to  have 
them  by  him,  to  copy  them,  to  register  them,  to 
table  them,  etc. 
Apostyle  of  tlie 
king. 
This  evidence  I  shall  also  grre  m  evidence, 
eannot  be  given  in  in  this  place,  the  slight  account 
without  making  of  that  letter,  which  was 
me  hii  aeetuer^  brought  to  Somerset  by  Ash- 
ttnd  thai  upon  ton,  being  found  in  the  fields 
a  very  slight  goon  after  the  late  prince*s 
ground,  Jm  for  jeath,  and  was  directed  to 
all^  suhtequent  Antwerp,  containing  these 
^r^;  '^  V    words,  **  that  the  first  branch 


all  90  Httle  evident^ 


was  cut  from  the  tree,  and 


ofunalituramay    that  he  should,  ere  long,' send 
HToe  inotmc  ait,      .  >  <     ^  n  •« 

happier  and  joy  fuller  news.'* 

Which  is  a  matter  I  would 

not  use,  but  that   my  Lord 

Coke,  who  hath  filled  this  part 

with  many  frivolous   things, 

would  think  all  lost,  except 

he  hear  somewhat  of  this  kind. 

But,  this  it  is  to  come  to  tlie 

leavings  of  a  business. 

Nothing  to  iSb-        And,  for   the  rest  of  that 

mer$el^  and   ife-    kind,  as  to  speak  of  that  pam 
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dared  fry  JFVanh'  ticular,  that  Mrs.  Turner  did 
Un  cfitr  ton'  at  Whitehall  show  to  Franklin 
demnation.  the  man,  who,  as  he  said,  poi- 

soned the  prince,  which,  he 
says,  was  a  physician  with  a 
red  beard. 
Nothing  to  So'       That  there  was  a  little  pic- 
meraety    and    a    ture  of  a  young  man  in  white 
loou  eonjeetture.       wax,  left  by  Mrs.  Turner  with 
Forman  the  conjurer,  which 
my  Lord  Coke  doubted  was 
the  prince. 
No  better  than       That   the    Viceroy  of  the 
a  gazette^  or  pa*-    Indies  at  Goa  reported  to  an 
9age     of    Gallo    English    factor,  that    Prince 
Belgicus.  Henry  came  to  an  untimely 

death  by  a  mistress  of  his. 
Nothing     yet        That  Somerset  with  others, 
proved     agaimt    would  have  preferred  Lowbell 
LowbelL  the     apothecary     to     Prince 

Charles. 
Nothing  to  So-       That  the  countess  laboured 
nieraet,  Forman    and    Gresham,    the 

conjurers,  to  enforce  the  queen 
by  witchcraft   to  favour  the 
countess. 
Declared      by        That     the    countess    told 
Franklin      after    Franklin,  that  when  the  queen 
condemnation*         died,  Somerset  should    have 
Somerset  House. 
Nothing  to  So-        Xhat    Northampton    said, 
merut.  the  prince,  if  ever  he  came  to 

reign,  would  prove  a  tyrant. 
Nothing  to  So'        That  Franklin  was  moved 
merut.  by  the  countess  to  go  to  the 

Palsgrave,  and  should  be  fur- 
nished with  money. 
The  particular  reasons,  why  I  omit  them,  I 
have  set  in  the  margin ;  but  the  general  is  partly 
to  do  a  kind  of  right  to  justice,  and  such  a  solemn 
trial,  in  not  giving  that  in  evidence,  which  touches 
not  the  delinquent,  or  is  not  of  weight ;  and  partly 
to  observe  your  majesty*s  direction,  to  give  So- 
merset no  just  occasion  of  despair  or  flushes. 

Butt  I  pray  your  mejesty  to  pardon  me,  that  I 
have  troubled  your  majesty  with  repeating  them, 
lest  you  should  hear  hereafter,  that  Mr.  Attorney 
hath  omitted  divers  material  parts  of  the  evidence. 

Endorsed, 

Somcru(*»  bu$ine$$  and  charge^  with  hi$  maJeity^M 

poetila. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 

Sir, 

Your  man  made  good  haste ;  for  he  was  with 
ine  yesterday  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  fore- 
noon.   Since  I  held  him. 

The  reason,  why  I  set  so  small  a  distance  of 


j  time  between  the  use  of  the  little  charm,  or,  m 
.  his  magesty  better  terms  it,  **  the  evangile,*'*  and 
the  day  of  his  trialf  notwithstanding  his  majetty*t 
being  so  far  off,  as  advertisement  of  success  and 
order  thereupon  could  not  go  and  come  between, 
was  chiefly,  for  that  his  majesty,  from  whom  the 
overture  of  that  first  moved,  did  write  but  a  few 
hours,  that  this  should  be  done,  which  I  turned 
into  days.  Secondly,  because  the  hope  I  had  of 
effect  by  that  mean,  was  rather  of  attempting  him 
at  his  arraignment,  than  of  confession  before  his 
arraignment.  But  I  submit  it  to  his  majesty*8 
better  judgment. 

The  person,  by  your  first  description,  which 
was  without  name,  I  thought  had  been  meant  of 
Packer  :^  but  now  perceive  it  is  another,  to  me 
unknown,  but,  as  it  seemeth,  very  fit.  I  doubt 
not  but  he  came  with  suflicient  warrant  to  Mr. 
Lieutenant  to  have  access.  In  this  I  have  no 
more  to  do,  but  to  expect  to  hear  from  his  majesty 
how  this  worketh. 

The  letter  from  his  majesty  to  myself  and  the 
Serjeants  I  have  received,  such  as  I  wished ;  and 
I  will  speak  with  the  commissioners,  that  he  may, 
by  the  lieutenant,  understand  his  majesty's  cam 
of  him,  and  the  tokens  herein  of  his  majesty's 
compassion  towards  him. 

I  ever  had  a  purpose  to  make  use  of  that  eii^ 
cumstance,  that  Overbury,  the  person  murdered, 
was  his  majesty's  prisoner  in  the  Tower;  which 
indeed  is  a  strong  pressure  of  his  majesty's 
justice.  For  Overbury  is  the  first  prisoner  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower,  since  the  murder  of  the  young 
princes  by  Richard  the  Third,  the  tyrant. 

I  would  not  trouble  his  majesty  with  any  points 
of  preamble,  nor  of  the  evidence  itself,  more  than 
that  part  nakedly,  wherein  was  the  tenderness,  in 
which  I  am  glad  his  majesty,  by  his  postils,  which 
he  returned  to  me,  approveth  my  judgment. 

Now  I  am  warranted,  I  will  not  stick  to  say 
openly,  I  am  commanded,  not  to  exasperate,  nor 
to  aggravate  the  matter  in  question  of  the  impoi- 
sonment  with  any  other  collateral  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty, or  otherwise ;  wherein,  besides  his 
majesty's  principal  intention,  there  will  be  some 
use  to  save  the  former  bruits  of  Spanish  matters. 

There  is  a  direction  given  to  Mr.  Lieutenant 
by  my  lord  chancellor  and  myself,  that  as  yester- 
day Mr.  Whiting$  the  preacher,  a  discreet  man, 
and  one  that  was  used  to  Helwisse,  should  preach 

•  Cicero,  Eptot.  td  Attfeum,  Ub.  XIII.  Bp.  40,  mm  cUi 
word,  tiayylXf ;  whtch  ilcnlflet  both  good  news,  and  the 
reward  given  to  him  who  brings  good  newt.  8m  Ub.  IL 
Eptet.  S. 

f  The  Earl  of  Soneraet*!. 

t  John,  of  whom  there  are  aeTenl  letters  In  Wtawooft 
MemoriaU,  vol.  II. 

^  John  Whking,  D.  D.  rector  of  0t.  Martin  VIntry,  la  Jjf' 
don,  and  Vicar  of  Baat^Ham  In  Eaacz,  prebendary  of  BaM- 
■treet  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul'a,  and  chaplain  to  King  Jaaaa 
I.  He  attended  Sir  Gervaae  Helwleae,  who  had  been  Uan- 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  at  hb  execution  upon  Tower-OHI,  en 
Monday  the  90th  of  November,  1615,  for  the  ninriw  of  Ar 
Tboniaa  Overbory 
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before  the  lady,*  and  teach  her,  and  moye  her. 
generally  to  a  clear  confession.     That  after  the  I 
same  preacher  should  speak  as  mach  to  him  at  his 
going  away  in  private :  and  so  proof  to  be  made, 
whether  this  good  mean,  and  the  last  night's 
thoughts,  will  produce  any  thing.    And  that  this  ' 
day  the  lieutenant  should  declare  to  her  the  time  | 
of  her  trial,  and  likewise  of  his  trial,  and  persuade 
her,  not  only  upon  Christian  duty,  but  as  good  ' 
for  them  both,  that  she  deal  clearly  touching  him,  | 
whereof  no  use  can  be  made,  nor  need  to  be; 
made,  for  evidence,  but  much  use  may  be  made 
tor  their  comfort. 

It  is  thought,  at  the  day  of  her  trial  the  lady 
will  confess  the  indictment ;  which  if  she  do,  no 
evidence  ought  to  be  given.  But  because  it  shall 
not  be  a  dumb  show,  and  for  his  majesty's  honour 
in  so  solemn  an  assembly,  I  purpose  to  make  a 
declaration  of  the  proceedings  of  this  great  work 
of  justice,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  where- 
in, nevertheless,  I  will  be  careful  no  ways  to 
prevent  or  discover  the  evidence  of  the  next  day. 

In  this  my  lord  chancellor  and  I  have  likewise 
used  a  point  of  providence:  for  I  did  forecast, 
that  if  in  that  narrative,  by  the  connection  of 
things,  any  thing  should  be  spoken,  that  should 
show  him  guilty,  she  might  break  forth  into 
passionate  protestations  for  his  clearing ;  which, 
though  it  may  be  justly  made  light  of,  yet  it  is 
better  avoided.  Therefore  my  lord  chancellor  and 
1  have  devised,  that  upon  the  entrance  into  that 
declaration  she  shall,  in  respect  of  her  weakness, 
and  not  to  add  farther  affliction,  be  withdrawn. 

It  is  impossible,  neither  is  it  needful,  for  me, 
to  express  all  the  particulars  of  my  care  in  this 
business.  But  I  divide  myself  into  all  cogitations 
as  far  as  I  can  foresee ;  being  very  glad  to  find, 
that  his  majesty  doth  not  only  accept  well  of  my 
care  and  advices,  but  that  ho  applieth  his  direc- 
tions so  fitly,  as  guideth  me  from  time  to  time. 

I  have  received  the  commissions  signed. 

I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  goods  and  estate  of 
Somerset,  as  far  as  is  seasonable  to  inquire  at  this 
time.  My  Lord  Coke  taketh  upon  him  to  answer 
for  the  Jewels,  being  the  chief  part  of  his  move- 
able value:  and  this,  I  think,  is  done  with  his 
majesty's  privity.  But  my  Lord  Coke  is  a  good 
roan  to  answer  for  it. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest 
Your  true  and  devoted  servant. 

Fa.  Bacon. 
Mftjr  10.  Friday.  «t  7  of  the  clock 
la  the  morningi  [1616.] 


TO  THE  KING.t 

Mat  it  plkase  tour  most  excellent  Majcstt, 

I  do  very  much  thank  your  majesty  for  your 

letter,  and  think  myself  much  honoured  by  it. 

*  Prmncei,  OotinteM  ofSoroerMt. 

t  Tbis  letter  tppetra,  from  tlie  endommcBt  of  tiM  kirg*t 


For  though  it  contain  some  matter  of  dislike,  in 
which  respect  it  hath  grieved  me  more  than  any 
event,  which  hath  fallen  out  in  my  life ;  yet  be- 
cause I  know  reprehensions  from  the  best  masters 
to  the  best  servants  are  necessary ;  and  that  no 
chastisement  is  pleasant  for  the  time,  but  yet 
worketh  good  eflfects;  and  for  that  I  find  intei- 
mixed  some  passages  of  trust  and  grace;  and 
find  also  in  myself  inwardly  sincerity  of  inten- 
tion, and  conformity  of  will,  howsoever  I  may 
have  erred ;  J  do  not  a  little  comfort  myself,  rest- 
ing upon  your  majesty's  accustomed  favour ;  and 
most  humbly  desiring,  that  any  one  of  my  parti- 
cular notions  may  be  expounded  by  the  constant 
and  direct  course,  which,  your  majesty  knoweth, 
I  have  ever  held  in  your  service. 

And  because  it  hath  pleased  your  majesty,  of 
your  singular  grace  and  favour,  to  write  fully  and 
freely  unto  me ;  it  is  duty  and  decorum  in  me  not 
to  write  shortly  to  your  majesty  again,  but  with 
some  length ;  not  so  much  by  way  of  defence  or 
answer,  which  yet,  I  know,  your  majesty  would 
always  graciously  admit;  as  to  show,  that  I  have, 
as  I  ought,  weighed  every  word  of  your  majesty's 
letter. 

First,  I  do  acknowledge,  that  this  match  of  Sii 
John  Villiers  is  '« magnum  in  parvo"  in  both 
senses,  that  your  majesty  speaketh.  But  your 
majesty  perceiveth  well,  that  I  took  it  to  be  in  a 
farther  degree,  *«  majus  in  parvo,"  in  respect  of 
your  service.  But  since  your  majesty  biddeth 
me  to  confide  upon  your  act  of  empire,  I  have 
done.  For,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  «« to  God  all 
things  are  possible ;"  so  certainly  to  wise  kings 
much  is  possible.  But  for  that  second  sense,  that 
your  majesty  speaketh  of,  '« magnum  in  parvo," 
in  respect  of  the  stir ;  albeit  it  being  but  a  most 
lawful  and  ordinary  thing,  I  most  humbly  pray 
your  majesty  to  pe^on  me,  if  I  signify  to  you, 
that  we  here  take  the  loud  and  vocal,  and  as  I 
may  call  it,  streperous  carriage  to  have  been  far 
more  on  the  other  side,  which  indeed  is  inconveni- 
ent, rather  than  the  thing  itself. 

Now,  for  the  manner  of  my  affection  to  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham,  for  whom  I  would  spend 
ray  life,  and  that  which  is  to  me  more,  the  cares 
of  my  life;  I  must  humbly  confess,  that  it  was  in 
this  a  little  parent-like,  this  being  no  other  term, 
than  his  lordship  hath  heretofore  vouchsafed  to 
my  counsels;  but  in  truth,  and  it  ple%M  your 
majesty,  without  any  grain  of  disesteem  for  his 
lordship's  discretion.  For  I  know  him  to  be 
naturally  a  wise  man,  of  a  sound  and  staid  wit, 
as  I  ever  said  unto  your  majesty.  And,  again,  I 
know  he  hath  the  b^t  tutor  in  Europe.  But  yet 
I  vras  afraid,  that  CI  j  height  of  his  fortune  might 
make  him  too  secure ;  and  as  the  proverb  is,  a 
looker-on  sometimes  seeth  more  than  a  gamester. 

•newer  to  h,  to  haTe  been  written  at  dorhamburj,  Jul>  tS« 
1617.  That  printed  with  this  date  In  hia  Worka,  ahoald  W 
Aufuat  S,  1617,  at  I  And  by  the  original  drauglit  of  It. 
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For  the  particular  part  of  a  true  friend,  which 
your  majesty  witnesseth,  that  the  earl  hath  lately 
performed  towards  me,  in  palliating  some  errors 
of  mine ;  it  is  no  new  thing  with  me  to  be  more 
and  more  bound  to  his  lordship ;  and  I  am  most 
humbly  to  thank,  whatsoever  it  was,  both  your 
majesty  and  him ;  knowing  well,  that  I  may,  and 
do  commit  many  errors,  and  must  depend  upon 
your  majesty's  gracious  countenance  and  favour 
for  them,  and  shall  have  need  of  such  a  friend 
near  your  majesty.  For  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of 
mine  own  case,  but  that  I  know  I  am  come  in 
with  as  strong  an  envy  of  some  particulars,  as 
with  the  love  of  the  general. 

For  my  opposition  to  this  business,  which,  it 
seemeth,  hath  been  informed  your  majesty,  I 
think  it  was  meant,  if  it  be  not  a  thing  merely 
feigned,  and  without  truth  or  ground,  of  one  of 
these  two  things ;  for  I  will  dissemble  nothing 
with  your  majesty.  It  is  true,  that  in  those  mat- 
ters, which,  by  your  majesty's  commandment  and 
reference,  came  before  the  table  concerning  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  I  was  sometimes  sharp,  it  may  be 
too  much;  but  it  was  with  end  to  have  your 
majesty's  will  performed;  or  else,  when  me- 
thought  he  was  more  peremptory  than  be- 
came him,  in  respect  of  the  honour  of  the 
table.  It  is  true  also,  that  I  dislike  the  riot  or 
violence,  whereof  we  of  your  council  gave  your 
majesty  advertisement  by  our  joint  letter :  and  I 
disliked  it  the  more,  because  he  justified  it  to  be 
law ;  which  was  his  old  song.  But  in  that  act 
of  council,  which  was  made  thereupon,  I  did  not 
see  but  all  my  lords  were  as  forward  as  myself, 
as  a  thing  most  necessary  for  preservation  of 
your  peace,  which  had  been  so  carefully  and 
firmly  kept  in  your  absence.  And  all  this  had  a 
fair  end,  in  a  reconcilement  made  by  Mr.  Attor- 
ney,* whereby  both  husband  and  wife  and  child 
should  have  kept  together.  Which,  if  it  had 
continued,  I  am  persuaded  the  match  had  been  in 
better  and  fairer  forwardness,  than  now  it  is. 

Now,  for  the  times  of  things,  I  beseech  your 
majesty  to  understand  that  which  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham  will  witness  with  me,  that  I  never 
had  any  word  of  letter  from  his  lordship  of  the 
business,  till  I  wrote  my  letter  of  advice ;  nor 
again,  afler  my  letter  of  advice,  till  five  weeks 
after,  which  was  now  within  this  sennight.  So 
that  although  I  did  in  truth  presume,  that  the  earl 
would  do  nothing  without  your  majesty's  privity ; 
yet  I  was  in  some  doubt,  by  this  his  silence  of 
his  own  mind,  that  he  was  not  earnest  in  it,  but 
only  was  content  to  embrace  the  officious  offers 
and  endeavours  of  others. 

But,  to  conclude  this  point,  after  I  had  received, 
by  a  former  letter  of  his  lordship,  knowledge  of 
his  mind,  I  think  Sir  Edward  Coke  himself,  the 
last  time  he  was  before  the  lords,  might  particu- 

*BlrBMiry  YelTertoa. 


larly  perceive  an  alteration  in  my  carriage.  And 
now  that  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  open 
yourself  to  me,  I  shall  be  willing  to  further  the 
match  by  any  thing,  that  shall  be  desired  of  me, 
or  that  is  in  my  power. 

And  whereas  your  majesty  coneeiveth  some 
dregs  qf  spleen  in  me  by  the  word  **  Mr.  Bacon ;" 
truly  it  was  but  to  express  in  thankfulness  the 
comparative  of  my  fortune  unto  your  majesty,  the 
author  of  the  latter,  to  show  how  little  I  needed 
to  fear,  while  I  had  your  favour.  For,  I  thank 
God,  I  was  never  vindictive  nor  implacable. 

As  for  my  opinion  of  prejudice  to  your  majes- 
ty's service,  as  I  touched  it  before,  I  have  done ; 
I  do  humbly  acquiesce  in  your  majesty's  satisfae* 
tion,  and  rely  upon  your  majesty's  judgment, 
who  unto  judgment  have  also  power,  so  to  mingle 
the  elements,  as  may  conserve  the  fabric 

For  the  interest,  which  I  have  in  the  mother,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  it  was  increased  by  this,  that  I 
in  judgment,  as  I  then  stood,  affected  that  which 
she  did  in  passion.  But  I  think  the  chief  oblign- 
tion  was,  that  I  stood  so  firmly  to  her  in  the  mat- 
ter of  her  assurance,  wherein  I  supposed  I  did 
your  majesty  service,  and  mentioned  it  in  a  me- 
morial of  council-business,  as  half  craving  thanks 
for  it.  And  sure  I  am  now,  that,  and  the  like, 
hath  made  Sir  Edward  Coke  a  convert,  as  I  did 
write  to  your  majesty  in  my  last. 

For  the  collation  of  the  two  spirits,  I  shall 
easily  subscribe  to  your  majesty's  answer;  for 
Solomon  were  no  true  man,  if  in  matter  of  malice 
the  woman  should  not  be  the  superior. 

To  conclude,  I  have  gone  through,  with  the 
plainness  of  truth,  the  parts  of  your  majesty's 
letter:  very  humbly  craving  pardon  for  troubling 
your  majesty  so  long;  and  most  humbly  praying 
your  majesty  to  continue  roe  in  your  grace  and 
favour,  which  is  the  fruit  of  my  life  upon  the 
root  of  a  good  conscience.  And  although  time  in 
this  business  have  cast  me  upon  a  particular, 
which,  I  confess,  may  have  probable  show  of 
passion  or  interest;  yet  God  is  my  witness,  tliat 
the  thing,  that  most  moved  me,  was  an  anxious 
and  solicitous  care  of  your  majesty's  state  and 
service,  out  of  consideration  of  the  time  past  and 
present. 

God  ever  preserve  and  bless  your  majesty,  and 
send  you  a  joyful  return  after  your  proeperous 
journey. 


ADVICE    TO  THE   KING   FOR    REVIVING  THE 
COMMISSION  OF  SUITS. 

That,  which  for  the  present  I  would  have 
spoken  with  his  majesty  about,  as  a  matter 
wherein  time  may  be  precious,  being  upon  the 
tenderest  point  of  all  othen.  For,  though  the 
particular  occasion  may  be  despised,  and  yet 
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nothing  oaght  to  be  despised  in  this  kind,  yet  the 
counsel  thereupon  I  conceiTe  to  be  most  sound 
and  necessary,  to  avoid  fature  perils. 

There  is  an  examination  taken  within  these 
few  days,  by  Mr.  Attorney,  concerning  one  Bayn- 
ton,  or  Baynham,  for  his  name  is  not  yet  certain, 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  that  the  said  Baynton, 
without  any  apparent  show  of  being  overcome 
with  drink,  otherwise  than  so  as  might  make 
him  less  wary  to  keep  secrets,  said,  that  he  had 
been  lately  with  the  king,  to  petition  him  for 
reward  of  service;  which  was  denied  him. 
Whereupon  it  was  twice  in  his  mind  to  have  kill- 
ed his  majesty.  The  man  is  not  yet  apprehend- 
ed, and  said  by  some  to  be  mad,  or  half-mad ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  less  dangerous ;  for 
such  men  commonly  do  most  mischief;  and  the 
manner  of  his  speaking  imported  no  distraction. 
But  the  counsel  I  would  out  of  my  care  ground 
hereupon  is,  that  his  majesty  would  revive  the 
commission  for  suits,  which  hath  been  now  for 
these  three  years,  or  more,  laid  down.  For  it 
may  prevent  any  the  like  wicked  cogitations, 
which  the  devil  may  put  into  the  mind  of  a  roarer 
or  swaggerer,  upon  a  denial :  and,  besides,  it  will 
free  his  majesty  from  much  importunity,  and  save 
his  coffers  also.  For  I  am  sure  when  I  was  a 
commissioner,  in  three  whole  years'  space  there 
passed  scarce  ten  suits  that  were  allowed.  And 
I  doubt  now,  upon  his  majesty's  coming  home 
from  this  journey,  he  will  be  much  troubled 
with  petitions  and  suits;  which  maketh  roe 
think  this  remedy  more  seasonable.  It  is  not 
meant,  that  suits  generally  should  pass  that 
way,  but  only  such  suits  as  his  majesty  would 
be  rid  on. 

Endoned, 
September  21,  1617. 
To  revive  the  commission  of  suits.    For  the 
^ing. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  TERT   GOOD   LoRD, 

It  may  please  your  lordship  to  let  his  majesty 
dndeistand,  that  I  have  spoken  with  all  the  judges, 
signifying  to  them  his  majesty's  pleasure  touch- 
ing the  commendams.  They  all  «<  una  voce"  did 
reaffirm,  that  his  majesty's  powers,  neither  the 
power  of  the  crown,  nor  the  practised  power  by 
the  archbishop,  as  well  in  the  commendam  **  ad 
reeipiendum,"  as  the  commendam  «*  ad  retinen- 
doro,"  are  intended  to  be  touched ;  but  that  the 
judgment  is  built  upon  the  particular  defects  and 
informalities  of  this  commendam  now  before  them. 
They  received  with  much  comfort,  that  his  ma- 
jesty took  so  well  at  their  hands  the  former  stay, 
and  were  very  well  content  and  desirous,  that 
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when  judgment  is  given,  there  be  a  faithful  report 
made  of  the  reason  thereof. 

The  accounts  of  the  summer-circuits,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  lent-circuit,  shall  be  ready  against 
his  majesty's  coming.  They  will  also  be  ready 
with  some  account  of  their  labours  concerning 
Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports:  wherein  I  told  them 
his  majesty's  meaning  was,  not  to  disgrace  the 
person,  but  to  rectify  the  work,  having  in  his 
royal  contemplation  rather  posterity  than  the 
present. 

The  two  points  touching  the  peace  of  the  middle 
shires,  I  have  put  to  a  consult  with  some  selected 
judges. 

The  cause  of  the  Egertons  I  have  put  off,  and 
shall  presently  enter  into  the  treaty  of  accord,  ac- 
cording to  his  majesty's  commandment,  which  is 
well  tasted  abroad,  in  respect  of  his  compassion 
towards  those  ancient  families. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your  lordship, 
according  to  the  faithful  and  fervent  wishes  of 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 
York  Hoote,  October  11, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mr  honourablk  Lord, 

I  have  delivered  the  judges'  advice,  touching 
the  middle  shires,  unto  his  majesty,  who  liketh  it 
very  well.  As  for  the  point  of  law,  his  majesty 
will  consider  of  it  at  more  leisure,  and  then  send 
you  his  opinion  thereof.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Hinehinbrokey  th«  99d  of  Oct.  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.! 

Mr   HONOURABLK   LoRD, 

Understanding,  that  Thomas  Hukeley,  a  mer- 
chant of  London,  of  whom  I  have  heard  a  g^ood* 
report,  intendeth  to  bring  before  your  lordship  in 
chancery  a  cause  depending  between  him,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Austen,  and  one 
John  Horsmendon,  who  married  another  daughter 
of  the  said  Austen ;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire 
your  lordship  to  give  the  said  Thomas  Hukeley  a 
favourable  hearing  when  his  cause  shall  come 
before  you ;  and  so  far  to  respect  him  for  my  sake, 
as  your  lordship  shall  see  him  grounded  upon 
equity  and  reason ;  which  is  no  more  than,  I  as- 
sure myself,  your  lordship  will  grant  readily,  as 
it  is  desired  by 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  PUCIINGHAV 

Endorsed,  November  I?,  1617. 


*  Hart.  M88.  vol.  7006. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr   HONOURABLE   LoRD, 

I  have  heretofore  recominended  unto  year  lord- 
ship the  determinauon  of  the  cause  between  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward  Egerton,f  who«  I 
anderstand,  did  both  agree,  being  before  yonr 
lordship,  upon  the  yalaes  of  the  whole  lands. 
And  as  your  lordship  hath  already  made  so  good 
an  entrance  into  the  business,  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  be  as  noble  in  furthering  the  full  agrreement 
between  the  parties :  whereunto,  I  am  informed,  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  is  very  forward,  offering  on  his 
part  that,  which  to  me  seemeth  very  reasonable, 
either  to  divide  the  lands,  and  his  adverse  party  to 
choose ;  or  the  other  to  divide,  and  he  to  choose. 
Whereupon  my  desire  to  your  lordship  is,  that 
you  would  accordingly  make  a  final  end  between 
them,  in  making  a  division,  and  setting  forth  the 
lands,  according  to  the  values  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  themselves.  Wherein,  besides  the  chari- 
table work  your  lordship  shall  do  in  making  an 
end  of  a  controversy  between  those,  whom  name 
and  blood  should  tie  together,  and  keep  in  onity, 
I  will  acknowledge  your  favour  as  unto  myself, 
and  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKlIfOHAM. 
Tbeobaldi't, 
JftBuary  0»  1017. 


TO  SIR  HENRY  YELVERTON,  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. 
Mr.  Attormkv, 

Whereas,  there  dependeth  before  me  in  chan- 
cery a  great  cause  of  tithes  concerning  the  bene- 
fices of  London,  though  in  a  particular,  yet,  by 
consequence,  leading  to  a  general ;  his  majesty, 
out  of  a  great  religious  care  of  the  state,  both  of 
church  and  city,  is  graciously  pleased,  that  before 
any  judicial  sentence  be  pronounced  in  chancery, 
there  be  a  commission  directed  unto  me,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  privy-seal, 
and  the  lord  chamberlain ;  and  likewise  to  the  lord 
archbishop,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,^  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,$  and  also  to  the  master  of  the 
rolls,!  the  two  lord  chief  justices,f  Justice  Dod- 
deridge,  and  Justice  Hutton,  who  formerly  assisted 

*  sir  Francis  Bacon  had  that  title  fl^^n  him  January  4. 

f  This  waa  one  of  the  cauaea  mentioned  In  the  charge  of 
the  Hotiae  of  CoraaBona  againat  the  I^ord  Bacon ;  In  hla  an« 
awer  to  whkh,  he  acknowledfed,  that  aome  daya  after  per- 
fecting hb  award,  which  waa  done  with  the  advice  and 
cooaent  of  the  Lord  Chief  Juatke  Hobart,  and  publiahing  it  to 
the  partlea,  be  reeelved  3001.  of  Mr.  Edward  Egerton,  by 
wboan,  aoon  after  hb  coming  to  the  aeal,he  had  likewlae  been 
preaented  whh  400/.  In  a  parae. 

t  Dr.  JaaMa  Moatagn. 

I  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrewa. 

n  Rlr  Jullua  Ceaar. 

f  Sir  Henry  Montagn  of  the  king'a  bench,  and  Sir  Henry 


me  in  the  caose,  to  treat  of  some  concord  in  a  rea- 
sonable moderation  between  the  ministers  and  the 
mayor  and  the  commonalty  of  London  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens ;  and  to  make  some  pact  and  trans- 
action between  them  by  consent,  if  it  may  be ;  or 
otherwise  to  hear  and  certify  their  opinion  touch- 
ing the  cause,  that  thereupon  his  majesty  may 
take  such  farther  order,  by  directing  of  a  proceed- 
ing in  chancery,  or  by  some  other  course,  as  to  his 
wisdom  shall  seem  fit. 

You  will  have  care  to  draw  the  commission 
with  some  preface  of  honour  to  his  majesty,  and 
likewise  to  insert  in  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
mission, that  it  was  *«  deadvisamento  cancellarii,** 
(as  it  was  indeed,]  lest  it  should  seem  to  be  taken 
from  the  court.  So  I  commit  you  to  God^s,  etc. 
Fr.  Bacon,  Cane 
Jan.  10, 1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  favour  to  Sir 
George  Tipping,  in  giving  liberty  unto  him  to 
make  his  appearance  before  you  after  the  holy, 
days,  at  my  request;  who,  as  I  understand  by 
some  friends  of  mine,  who  moved  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  lordship's  favour,  is  willing  to 
conform  himself  in  performance  of  the  decree 
made  in  the  chancery  by  your  lordship*s  prede- 
cessor, but  that  he  is  persuaded,  that  presently, 
upon  the  performance  thereof,  his  son  will  make 
away  the  land  that  shall  be  conveyed  unto  him : 
which  being  come  to  Sir  George  from  his  ances- 
tors, he  desireth  to  preserve  to  his  posterity.  I 
desire  your  lordship's  farther  favour  therefore  unto 
him,  that  you  will  find  out  some  course,  how  he 
may  be  exempted  from  that  fear  of  the  sale  of  his 
lands,  whereof  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge  a  fine 
to  his  son,  and  to  his  heirs  by  Anne  Pigot ;  and, 
they  failing,  to  his  son's  heirs  males,  and  for 
want  thereof,  to  any  of  his  son's  or  brethren's 
heirs  males,  and  so  to  the  heirs  general  of  his 
father  and  himself,  by  lineal  descent,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  crown.  This  ofier,  which  seemeth 
very  reasonable,  and  for  his  majesty's  advantage,  I 
desire  your  lordship  to  take  into  your  consideration, 
and  to  show  him  what  favour  you  may  for  my  sake ; 
which  I  will  readily  acknowledge,  and  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  Jan.  3S,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 

Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

Understanding  that  there  is  a  suit  depending 
before  your  lordship,  between  Sir  Rowland  Col- 

•  Rari.  MSS.  vol.  7001. 
t  llMi.  MSB.  vol.  7ML 
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toB,^  plaindflT,  and  Sir  John  Gawen,  defendanty 
which  is  ahortly  to  come  to  a  hearings;  and  hayingr 
been  likewise  infonned,  that  Sir  Rowland  Cotton 
hath  undertaken  it  in  the  behalf  of  certain  poor 
people;  which  charitable  endearoar  of  bist  I 
assare  myself,  will  find  so  good  acceptation  with 
your  lordship,  tliat  there  shsdl  be  no  other  nse  of 
recommendation;  yet,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
some  friends  of  mine,  I  have  thought  fit  to  write 
to  your  lordship  in  his  behalf,  desiring  yoo  to 
show  him  what  favour  yon  lawfully  may,  and 
the  cause  may  bear,  in  the  speedy  despatch  of  his 
business ;  which  I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  acknow< 
ledge,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  devoted  to  serve  you, 
G.  Buckingham. 

WbHetelt,  April  SO^  1618. 


TO  THS  LORD  CHANCELLOILf 

Mt  honourable  good  Lord, 

Whereas,  in  Mr.  Hansbye's  cause,^  which 
formerly,  by  my  means,  both  his  majesty  and 
myself  recommended  to  your  lordship's  favour, 
your  lordship  thought  good,  upon  a  hearing  there- 
of, to  decree  some  part  for  the  young  gentleman, 
and  to  refer  to  some  masters  of  the  chancery,  for 
your  farther  satisfaction,  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses to  this  point;  which  seemed  to  your  lord- 
ship to  be  the  main  thing  your  lordship  doubted 
of,  whether  or  no  the  leases,  conveyed  by  old 
Hansbye  to  young  Hansbye  by  deed,  were  to  be 
liable  to  the  legacies,  which  he  gave  by  will ;  and 
that  now  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  it  will 
appear  upon  their  report,  and  by  the  depositions  of 
witnesses,  without  all  exception,  that  the  said 
leases  are  no  way  liable  to  those  legacies ;  these 
shall  be  earnestly  to  entreat  your  lordship,  that 
upon  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  masters, 
and  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  you  will,  for 
my  sake,  show  as  much  favour  and  expedition  to 
young  Mr.  Hansbye  in  this  cause,  as  the  justness 


*  a  fentlenMB  eminent  for  hb  learninf,  eflpecialljr  in  the 
Hebrew  lanfn«fe.  In  wbicli  be  had  been  Initructed  bj  the 
ftmous  Hufh  Brouxbton,  who  died  In  1613.  He  was  son  of 
Mr.  William  Cotton,  citlien  and  draper  of  London,  and  had 
an  eaUte  at  Bellaport  In  Shropehire,  where  he  resided,  till 
he  came  to  live  at  London  at  the  request  of  Sir  Allen  Cotton, 
his  fiither*B  younger  brother,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  that 
city  in  101).  Sir  Rowland  was  the  flrst  patron  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Ufhtftiot,  and  enconraged  him  In  the  pronecution  of  his 
scadlet  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  antlqaltlea 

tnarl.MSS.  Tol.TOOS. 

t  This  seema  to  be  one  of  the  eaoses,  on  aecovnt  of  which 
Lord  Bacon  was  afterwards  accused  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  in  answer  to  whose  charge  he  admlu,  that  In  tha  I 
eaiise  of  Sir  Ralph  Hansbye  there  beiug  two  decrees,  one  ft»r  ' 
the  Inheritanca,  and  the  other  ibr  goods  and  chattels ;  soma 
lime  after  the  flrst  decree,  and  before  the  second,  there  was 
MM.  delivered  to  him  by  Mr.  Toble  Matthew ;  uor  could  his 
lordship  deny,  that  this  was  upou  the  matur  **  pendente 


thereof  will  permit.    And  I  shall  receive  it  at 
your  lordship's  hands  as  a  particular  favour. 
So  I  take  my  leave  of  your  lordship,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servantt 

G.  BuCKlNOHAItf 
Oraeawich,  June  19^  161& 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

MV  HQKOUBABLX  LoRD, 

Understanding,  that  the  cause  depending  in  the 
chancery  between  the  Lady  Vernon  and  the  offi- 
cers of  his  majesty's  household  is  now  ready  for 
decree;  though  I  doubt  not,  bat,  as  bis  majesty 
hath  been  satisfied  of  the  equity  of  the  cause  on 
his  officers'  behalf,  who  have  undergone  the  busi- 
ness, by  his  majesty's  command,  your  lordship 
will  also  find  their  cause  worthy  of  your  favour : 
yet,  I  have  thought  fit  once  again  to  recommend 
it  to  your  lordship,  desiring  you  to  give  them  a 
speedy  end  of  it,  that  both  his  majesty  may  be 
freed  from  farther  importunity,  and  they  from  the 
charge  and  trouble  of  following  it:  which  I  will 
be  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  as  a  favour  done 
unto  myself,  and  always  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  BOCKINGHAII. 
Greenwich,  June  15,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 

MV  HONOUBABLE  LoBD, 

I  wrote  unto  your  lordship  lately  in  the  behalf 
of  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  that  then  had  a  suit  in 
dependence  before  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of 
my  lords  in  the  Star  Chamber.  The  cause,  I 
understand,  hath  gone  contrary  to  his  expectation ; 
yet,  he  acknowledges  himself  much  bound  to  your 
lordship  for  the  noble  and  patient  hearing  he  did 
then  receive ;  and  he  rests  satisfied,  and  I  much 
beholden  to  your  lordship,  for  any  favour  it  pleased 
your  lordship  to  afford  him  for  my  cause.  It  now 
rests  only  in  your  lordship's  power  for  the  as- 
sessing of  costs ;  which,  because,  I  am  certainly 
informed.  Sir  Rowland  Cotton  had  just  cause  of 
complaint,  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  give  any 
against  him.  And  I  do  the  rather  move  your 
lordship  to  respect  him  in  it,  because  it  concerns 
him  in  his  reputation,  which  I  know  he  tenders, 
and  not  the  money  which  might  be  imposed  upon 
him ;  which  can  be  but  a  trifle.  Thus  presuming 
of  your  lordship's  favour  herein,  which  I  shall  bo 
ready  ever  to  account  to  your  lordship  for,  I  test 

Your  lordship's  most  devoted  to  serve  yon, 
G.  BucxufosAii. 

June  10,  1618. 

•  Harl  MSB.  vol.7081 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  been  desired  bj  some  friends  of  mine,  in 
the  behalf  of  Sir  Francis  Englefyld,  to  recom- 
inend  his  cause  so  far  unto  your  lordship,  that  a 
peremptory  day  being  giren  by  your  lordship^s 
order  for  the  perfecting  of  his  account,  and  for  the 
assignment  of  the  trust,  your  lordship  would  take 
such  course  therein,  that  the  gentleman's  estate 
may  be  redeemed  from  farther  trouble,  and  secured 
lirom  all  danger,  by  engaging  those,  to  whom  the 
trust  is  now  transferred  by  your  lordship's  order, 
lo  the  performance  of  that,  whersunto  he  was  tied. 
And  so  not  doubting  but  your  lordship  will  do  him 
what  lawful  favour  you  may  herein,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  BucKuroBAM. 

Endorsed, 
Roenvtd  Od.  14,  I6I8. 


TO  THE  KING,  CONCERNING  THE  FORM  AND 
MANNER  OF  PROCEEDING  AGAINST  SIR  WAL- 
TER RALEGH.t 

Mat  it  plrasr  tour  most  kxcelleiit  Majesty, 
According  to  your  commandment  given  unto  us, 
we  have,  upon  divers  meetings  and  conferences, 
considered  what  form  and  manner  of  proceeding 
against  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  might  best  stand  with 
your  majesty's  justice  and  honour,  if  you  shall  be 
pleased,  that  the  law  shall  pass  upon  him. 

And,  first,  we  are  of  opinion,  Uiat  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  being  attainted  of  high  treason,  which  is 
the  highest  and  last  work  of  law,  he  cannot  be 
drawn  in  question  judicially  for  any  crime  or 
offence  since  committed.  And,  therefore,  we 
humbly  present  two  forms  of  proceeding  to  your 
majesty ;  the  one,  that  together  with  the  warrant 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  if  your  majesty 
shall  so  please,  for  his  execution,  to  publish  a 
narrative  in  print,  of  his  late  crimes  and  offences : 
which,  albeit  your  majesty  is  not  bound  to  give 
sn  account  of  your  actions  in  these  cases  to  any 
but  only  to  God  alone,  we  humbly  offer  to  your 
majesty's  consideration,  as  well  in  respect  of  the 
great  effluxion  of  time  since  his  attainder,  and  </ 
his  employment  by  your  majesty's  commission, 
ms  for  that  his  late  crimes  and  offences  are  not  yet 
publicly  known.  The  other  form,  wherennto,  if 
your  majesty  so  please,  we  rather  incline,  is,  that 
where  your  majesty  is  so  renowned  for  your  jus- 
tice, it  may  have  such  a  proceeding,  as  is  nearest 
to  legal  proceeding;  which  is,  that  he  be  called 
before  the  whole  body  of  your  council  of  state, 
and  your  principal  judges,  in  your  council  cham- 
ber ;  and  that  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen 

•  Hari.  MSB.  vol.  7006. 
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of  quality  be  admitted  to  be  pieMSt  to  Kear  the 
whole  proceeding,  as  in  like  eases  hath  been  used. 
And  after  the  assembly  of  all  these,  that  tome  of 
your  majesty's  counsellora  of  state,  that  ate  best 
acquainted  with  the  case,  should  openly  declare, 
that  this  form  of  proceeding  against  Sir  Walter  is 
holden,  for  that  he  is  civilly  dead.  AAer  this 
your  majesty's  council  learned  to  charge  his  acts 
of  hostility,  depredation,  abuse  as  well  of  your 
majesty's  commission,  as  of  your  subjects  under 
his  charge,  impostures,  attempt  of  eseape,  and 
other  his  misdemeanors.  But  for  that,  whieh 
concerns  the  French,  wherein  he  was  ratker  pas- 
sive than  active,  and  without  which  the  ehaige  is 
complete,  we  humbly  refer  to  your  majesty's  con- 
sideration, how  far  that  shall  be  toocbed.  AAer 
which  charge  so  given,  the  examinations  read, 
and  Sir  Walter  heard,  and  some  to  be  confronted 
against  him,  if  need  be,  then  he  is  to  be  with- 
drawn and  sent  back ;  for  that  no  sentence  is,  or 
can  be,  given  against  him.  And  after  he  is  gone, 
then  the  lords  of  the  council  and  Judges  to  give 
their  advice  to  your  majesty,  whether  in  respect  of 
these  subsequent  offences  upon  the  whole  matter, 
your  majesty,  if  you  so  please,  may  not  with  Jus- 
tice and  honour  give  warrant  for  his  execution  upon 
his  attainder.  And  of  this  whole  proceeding 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  solemn  act  of  council 
should  be  made,  with  a  memorial  of  the  whole  pT»> 
sence.  But  before  this  be  done,  that  your  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  signify  your  gracious  direction 
herein  to  your  council  of  state ;  and  that  your  coun- 
cil learned,  before  the  calling  of  Sir  Walter,  should 
delifer  the  heads  of  the  matter,  together  with  the 
principal  examinations  touching  the  same,  where- 
with Sir  Walter  is  to  be  charged,  unto  them,  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  informed  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  give  their  advice  accordingly.  All 
which,  nevertheless,  we,  in  all  humbleness,  pre- 
sent and  submit  to  your  princely  wisdom  and 
judgment,  and  shall  follow  whatsoever  it  shall 
please  your  majesty  to  direct  us  herein,  with  all 
dutiful  readiness. 

Your  majesty*s  most  humble 

and  faithful  servants,  ete. 
York  noiiae,thb  ISih  of  October,  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mv  HONOURASLK  LoRD, 

Whereas,  thers  is  a  cause  depending  in  the  eouit 
of  chancery  between  one  Mr.  Francis  Foliambe 
and  Francis  Hornsby,  the  which  already  hath  re- 
ceifed  a  decree,  and  is  now  to  have  another  hea^ 
ing  before  yourself;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire 
you  to  show  so  much  favour  therein,  teeing  it 
concerns  the  gentleman*s  whole  estate,  as  to  make 
a  full  arbitration  and  final  end,  either  by  taking 
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tiM  paiDS  in  ending  it  yourself,  or  preferring  it  to 
•ome  other,  whom  your  lordship  shall  think  fit: 
which  I  shall  acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  from 
your  lordship ;  and  eyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  ftlthful  friend  and  serrant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
BiBcliinbroke,  the  S9d  of  Oalofcw,  MIS. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TBRY  eooD  Loao, 

We  have  put  the  Declaration*  touching  Ra- 
leigh to  the  press,  with  his  majesty's  additions, 
which  were  Tory  material,  and  fit  to  proceed  from 
his  majesty. 

For  the  prisoners,  we  have  taken  an  account, 
given  a  charge,  and  put  some  particulars  in  exa- 
mination for  punishment  and  example. 

For  the  pursuivants,  we  stayed  a  good  while 
lor  Sir  Edward  Coke's  health ;  but  he  being  not 
yet  come  abroad,  we  have  entered  into  it;  and  we 
find  faults,  and  mean  to  select  cases  for  example : 
hat  in  this  swarm  of  priests  and  recusants  we  are 
careful  not  to  discourage  in  general.  But  the 
punishment  of  some  that  are  notoriously  corrupt, 
concerned  not  the  good,  and  will  keep  in  awe 
those  that  are  but  indifferent. 

The  balance  of  the  king^s  estate  is  in  hand, 
whereof  I  have  great  care,  but  no  great  help. 

The  sub-committees  for  the  several  branches  of 
treasure  aie  well  chosen  and  charged. 

This  matter  of  the  king's  estate  for  means  is 
like  a  quarry,  which  digs  and  works  hard ;  but 
then,  when  I  consider  it  buildeth,  I  think  no  pains 
too  much;  and  after  term  it  shall  be  my  chief 
care. 

For  the  mint,  by  my  next  I  will  give  account ; 
for  our  day  is  Wednesday. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's 

Fa.  ViRULAM,  Cane 
ll«nreaibwtS,lSl& 

Sadoratd, 
Of  council  bunntu* 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 

MV  HOVOURABLK   LoRD, 

I  having  understood  by  Dr.  Steward,  that  your 
lordship  buith  made  a  decree  against  him  in  the 
cbancery,  which  he  thinks  very  hard  for  him  to 
perform ;  although  I  know  it  is  unusual  to  your 
lordship  to  make  any  alterations,  when  things  are 
so  far  past ;  yet,  in  regard  I  owe  him  a  good  turn, 

•  DeOttntUn  •!  O*  Dtmmn^r  and  CmrriMg$  9f  Mr  WlaHrnr 
MtMgk^Xnifkt^m§wtUi»hiar0fa£0,m§imMi§hMkitR4' 
fara,  «lc.,  printed  at  London,  1618,  tai  ^wto. 
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which  I  know  not  how  to  perform  but  this  way,  I 
desire  your  lordship,  if  there  be  any  place  left  for 
mitigation,  your  lordship  would  show  him  what 
favour  you  may,  for  my  sake,  in  his  desires,  which 
I  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  as  a  great  courtesy 
done  unto  myself;  and  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  Uie  Sd  December,  16ia 


NOTES  OF  A  SPEECH  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR IN  THE  STAR  CHAMBER,  IN  THE  CAUSE 
OF  SIR  HENRY  YELVERTON,  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL.* 

SoRRT  for  the  person,  being  a  gentleman  that  I 
lived  with  in  Gray's  Inn ;  served  with  him  when 
I  was  attorney ;  joined  with  him  in  many  services, 
and  one  that  ever  gave  me  more  attributes  in 
public,  than  I  deserved  ;  and,  besides,  a  man  of 
very  good  parts,  which  with  me  is  friendship  at 
first  sight ;  much  more,  joined  with  so  ancient  an 
acquaintance. 

But,  as  a  judge,  I  hold  the  offence  very  great, 
and  that  without  pressing  measure ;  upon  which 
I  will  only  make  a  few  observations,  and  so 
leave  it. 

1.  First  I  observe  the  danger  and  consequence 
of  the  offence :  for  if  it  be  suffered,  that  the  learned 
council  shall  practise  the  art  of  multiplication 
upon  their  warrants,  the  crown  will  be  destroyed 
in  small  time.  The  great  seal,  the  privy  seal, 
signet,  are  solemn  things;  but  they  follow  the 
king's  hand.  It  is  the  bill  drawn  by  the  learned 
council  and  the  docket,  that  leads  the  king's 
hand. 

S.  Next  I  note  the  nature  of  the  defence.  As, 
first,  that  it  was  error  in  judgment :  for  this  surely, 
if  the  offence  were  small  though  clear,  or  great, 
but  doubtful,  I  should  hardly  sentence  it  For  it 
is  hard  to  draw  a  straight  line  by  steadiness  of 
hand ;  but  it  could  not  be  the  swerving  of  the 
hand.  And  herein  I  note  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
of  England,  which  termeth  the  highest  contempts 
and  excesses  of  authority  «« misprisions ;"  which, 
if  you  take  the  sound  and  derivation  of  the  words, 
i?  but «« mistaken :"  but  if  you  take  the  use  and 
acceptation  of  the  word,  it  is  high  and  heinous 
contempts  and  usurpations  of  authority;  whereof 
the  reason  I  take  to  be,  and  the  name  excellently 
imposed ;  for  that  main  mistaking,  it  is  ever  joined 
with  contempt;  for  he  that  reveres,  will  not 
easily  mistake ;  but  he  that  slighu,  and  thinks 

*  He  wee  proeecmted  ki  the  flur  Chamber,  tor  btvtng 
peeeed  certain  dauiee  In  a  charter,  lately  granted  to  the  cHy 
of  London,  not  agreeable  to  hie  mejeety*8  warrant,  and  dero- 
gatory to  hie  bonoor.  But  the  oblef  reaaon  of  llM  aeverny 
againtt  him  waa  thought  te  be  the  Marqoia  of  Bueklngham'a 
reeentment  agalnet  him,  for  having  oppoeed,  according  to  the 
dnty  of  hia  oAce,  aome  oppreaalve,  If  not  Illegal,  patenti^ 
whkh  the  projectofs  oTlteM  tins  were  boay  tai  preparing. 
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more  of  the  greatness  of  his  place  than  of  the 
duty  of  his  place,  will  soon  commit  misprisions. 

Endorsed. 
Star  Chamber^  October  84,  1630.    Note$  upon  Mr. 
Momey*M  €au$e. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vbrt  good  Lord, 

It  may  be,  your  lordship  will  expect  to  hear 
from  me  what  passed  yesterday  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  touching  YeWerton's  cause,  though  we 
desired  Secretary  Calvert  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
therewith. 

To  make  short,  at  the  motion  of  the  attorney,  in 
person  at  the  bar,  and  at  the  motion  of  my  lord 
steward*  in  court,  the  day  of  proceeding  is  deferred 
till  the  king*8  pleasure  is  known.  This  was  against 
my  opinion  then  declared  plain  enough ;  but  put  to 
votes,  and  ruled  by  the  major  part,  though  some 
concurred  with  me. 

I  do  not  like  of  this  course,  in  respect  that  it 
puts  the  king  in  a  strait;  for  either  the  note  of 
severity  must  rest  upon  his  majesty,  if  he  go  on ; 
or  the  thanks  of  clemency  is  in  some  part  taken 
away,  if  his  majesty  go  not  on. 

I  have  «« cor  unum  et  via  una  ;'*  and  therefore 
did  my  part  as  a  judge  and  the  king's  chancellor. 
What  is  farther  to  be  done,  I  will  advise  the  king 
faithfully,  when  I  see  his  majesty  and  your  lord- 
ship. But  before  I  give  advice,  I  must  ask  a 
question  first. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
October  tS,  lOM. 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  MAKQUIS 
OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TBRT  oooD  Lord, 

Yesternight  we  made  an  end  of  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton's  cause.  I  have  almost  killed  myself 
with  sitting  almost  eight  hours.  But  I  was 
resolved  to  sit  it  through.  He  is  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  The  fine  of  4000/.  and  discharge  of  his 
place,  by  way  of  opinion  of  the  court,  referring  it 
to  the  king's  pleasure.  How  I  stirred  the  court, 
I  leave  it  to  others  to  speak ;  hut  things  passed 
to  his  majesty's  great  honour.  I  would  not  for 
any  thing  but  he  had  made  his  defence;  for  many 
chief  points  oi  the  charge  were  deeper  printed  by 
the  defence.  But  yet  I  like  it  not  in  him ;  the 
>ss  because  he  retained  Holt,  who  is  ever  re- 

'ThtDiilnorUMi. 


tained  but  to  play  the  fool.     God  ever  pro^« 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  frisnd, 
uid  faithful  servant, 

U  Not.  lOO.  Fr«  VlBUULMt  CsM. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  plkasr  tour  sxckllbht  Majkstt  : 

In  performance  of  your  royal  pleasure,  signified 
by  Sir  John  Suckling,*  we  have  at  several  times 
considered  of  the  petition  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Villiers,!  and  have  heard,  as  well  the  registers 
and  ministers  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury, and  their  council,  as  also  the  eoancil  of 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  setting 
aside  such  other  points,  as  are  desired  by  the 
petition,  we  do  think,  that  yotur  majesty  may  by 
law,  and  without  inconvenience,  appoint  an  ofll- 
cer,  that  shall  have  the  engrossing  of  the  tnui- 
scripu  of  all  wills  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
either  of  the  prerogative  courts,  which  shall  b# 
proved  <«in  commoni  forma ;"  and  likewise  of  sll 
inventories,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  same  eourts. 

We  see  it  necessary,  that  all  wills,  which  are 
not  judicially  controverted,  be  engrossed  before 
the  probate.  Yet,  as  the  law  now  stands,  no 
officer  of  those  courts  can  lawfully  take  any  fee 
or  reward  for  engrossing  the  said  wills  and  inven- 
tories, the  statute  of  the  Slst  of  King  Henry  the 
Vlllth  restraining  them.  Wherefore  we  hold  it 
much  more  convenient,  that  it  should  be  done  by 
a  lawful  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  your  majesty, 
than  in  a  cause  not  warrantabls  by  law.  Yet,  oar 
humble  opinion  and  advice  is,  that  good  eonei- 
deration  be  had  in  passing  this  book,  as  well 
touching  a  moderate  proportion  of  fees  to  be 
allowed  for  the  pains  and  travel  of  the  officer,  as 
for  the  expedition  of  the  suitor,  in  such  sort,  that 
the  subject  may  find  himself  in  better  ease  than 
he  is  now,  and  not  in  worse. 

But,  however,  we  conceive  this  may  be  conve- 
nient in  the  two  courts  of  prerogative,  where 
there  is  much  business :  yet,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  bishops*  diocesans,  we  hold  the  same  will 
be  inconvenient,  in  regard  of  the  small  employ- 
ment. 

Your  majesty's  most  fSuthful 

and  obedient  servants. 
Fa.  Yerulam,  Case. 

ROBRIT  NAUHTOir. 

Henbt  MoRTAev.t 
NorenWr  IS,  1601. 

*  He  WM  ftfUnrmrdi  cooipCrollw  of  the  botelwM  te  Dsg 
Chartee  L,  and  Ikiber  of  tlie  poet  of  iIm  mmo  naaie. 

f  ToanfeaC  brother  to  the  Margate  of  BucktefhaM.  Be 
wae  created,  April  S3,  lOIS,  Baroa  of  DaTeatrjr  and  Barl  ef 
Aagleeey.    Be  died  flepleaiber  M,  imL 

%  Lord  chief  Joadee  of  the  ktere  bench,  who,  on  the  U 
of  Deeember  fcUowInf,  wae  advaneed  to  the  pealof  loid  high 
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TO  THE  KING. 
It  mat  PLIA8K  TOUR  MOST  EXCELLINT  MaJBSTY* 

According  to  yoar  commandment,  we  haye 
heard  once  more  the  proctors  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  what  they  conld  say ;  and  find  no  reason 
to  alter,  in  any  part,  onr  former  certificate.  Thus 
much  withal  we  think  fit  to  note  to  your  majesty, 
that  our  former  certificate,  which  we  now  ratify, 
is  principally  grounded  upon  a  point  in  law,  upon 
the  statute  of  21  Henry  VIU.,  wherein  we,  the 
chancellor  and  treasurer,  for  our  own  opinions,  do 
conceiTe  the  law  is  clear ;  and  your  solicitor-ge- 
neral* concurs. 

Now,  whether  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
rest  in  our  opinions,  and  so  to  pass  the  patents ; 
or  give  us  leave  to  assist  ourselves  with  the 
opinion  of  some  principal  judges  now  in  town, 
whereby  the  law  may  be  the  better  resolved,  to 
avoid  farther  question  hereaAer;  we  leave  it  to 
your  majesty's  royal  pleasure.  This  we  repre- 
sent the  rather,  because  we  discern  such  a  confi- 
dence in  the  proctors,  and  those  upon  whom  they 
depend,  as,  it  is  not  unlike,  they  will  bring  it  to 
a  legal  question. 

And  so  we  humbly  kiss  your  majesty's  hands, 
praying  for  your  preservation. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  obedient  servants, 

Fr.  Yirulam,  Cane. 
Hknrt  Montagu, 
Robert  Naunton. 
York  DoBM,  December  19^  lOM. 


NOTES  UPON  MICHAEL  DE  LA  POLE'S  CA8E.t 

10  Rich  3.  The  offences  were  of  three  natures : 

I.  Deceits  to  the  king. 

S.  Misgovemance  in  point  of  estate,  whereby 
the  ordinances  made  by  ten  commissioners  for 
reformation  of  the  state  were  frustrated,  and  the 
city  of  Ghent,  in  foreign  parts,  lost 

3.  And  his  setting  the  seal  to  pardons  for  mur- 
ders, and  other  enormous  crimes. 

The  judgment  was  imprisonment,  fine,  and 
ransom,  and  restitution  to  the  king,  but  no  disa- 
blement, nor  making  him  uncapable,  no  degrading 
in  honour,  mentioned  in  the  judgment :  but,  con- 
trariwise, in  the  clause,  that  restitution  should  be 
made  and  levied  out  of  his  lands  and  goods,  it  is 
expressly  said,  that  because  his  honour  of  earl 
was  not  taken  from  him,  therefore  his  30/.  per 
rnmum  creation  money,should  not  be  meddled  with. 

•  Sir  TboiDU  Coventry,  who  wm  nwde  aUomey-feBenl, 
Janaary  14;  1090-1. 

f  This  paper  was  probaUy  drawn  np  on  oecasion  of  the 
proeeedinga  and  Judgment  pMed  apon  the  Loid  Vieeoant  8C 
Alhaa  by  the  Ilooaa  oTLor^  lUy  1^  10tl. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THORPE'S  CASE. 

34  Edw.  3.  His  oflfence  was  taking  of  money 
from  five  several  persons,  that  were  felons,  for 
staying  their  process  of  exigent;  for  that  it  made 
him  a  kind  of  accessary  of  felony,  and  touched 
upon  matter  capital. 

l*he  judgment  was  the  judgment  of  felony : 
but  the  proceeding  had  many  things  strong  and 
new;  first,  the  proceeding  was  by  commission 
of  oyer  and  /frmt  tier,  and  by  jury;  and  not  by 
parliament. 

The  judgment  is  recited  to  be  given  in  the 
king's  high  and  sovereign  power. 

It  is  recited  likewise,  that  the  king,  when  he 
made  him  chief  justice,  and  increased  his  wages, 
did  **ore  tonus"  say  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
his  council,  that  now  if  he  bribed  he  would  hang 
him :  unto  which  penance,  for  so  the  record  called 
it,  he  submitted  himself.  So  it  was  a  judgment 
by  a  contract. 

His  oath  likewise,  which  was  devised  some 
few  years  before,  which  is  very  strict  in  words, 
that  he  shall  take  no  reward,  neither  before  nor 
afler,  is  chiefly  insisted  upon.  And  that,  which 
is  more  to  be  observed,  there  is  a  precise  proviso, 
that  the  judgment  and  proceeding  shall  not  be 
drawn  into  example  against  any,  and  specially 
not  against  any  who  have  not  taken  the  like  oath : 
which  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  master 
of  the  wards,  etc.,  take  not,  but  only  the  judges 
of  both  benches,  and  baron  of  the  exchequer. 

The  king  pardoned  him  presently  after,  doubt- 
ing, as  it  seems,  that  the  judgment  was  erroneous, 
both  in  matter  and  form  of  proceeding ;  brought 
it  before  the  lords  of  parliament,  who  affirmed  the 
judgment,  and  gave  authority  to  the  king  in  the 
like  cases,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  call  to 
him  what  lords  it  pleased  him,  and  to  adjudge 
them. 


NOTES  UPON  SIR  JOHN  LEE'S  CASE,  STEWARD 
OF  THE  KING'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

44  Edw.  3.  His  oflfences  were,  great  oppiifo 
sions  in  usurpation  of  authority,  in  attacking  and 
imprisoning  in  the  Tower,  and  other  prisons, 
numbers  of  the  king's  subjects,  for  causes  no 
ways  appertaining  to  his  jurisdiction;  and  for 
discharging  an  appellant  of  felony  without 
warrant,  and  for  deceit  of  the  king,  and  ex- 
tortions. 

His  judgment  was  only  imprisonment  in  thu 
Tower,  until  he  had  made  a  fine  and  ransom  st 
the  king's  will ;  and  no  more. 
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NOTES  UPON  LORD  LATIMER'S  CASE. 

50  Edw.  3.  His  offences  were  yery  high  and 
heinous,  drawing  upon  high  treason :  as  the  ex- 
tortions taking  of  Tictoals  in  Bretagne,  to  a  great 
Talue,  without  paying  any  thing;  and  for  ran- 
soming divers  parishes  there  to  the  sum  of  83,000/. 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  truce  proclaimed  by  the 
king;  for  suffering  his  deputies  and  lieutenants 
in  Bretagne  to  exact,  upon  the  towns  and  coun- 
tries there,  divers  sums  of  money,  to  the  sum 
of  150,000  crowns;  for  sharing  with  Richard 
Lyons  in  his  deceit  of  the  king;  for  enlarging, 
by  his  own  authority,  divers  felons ;  and  divers 
other  exorbitant  offences. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  judgment  was 
only  to  be  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  and  to 
make  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king*s  will. 

But  afler,  at  the  suit  of  the  Commons,  in  regard 
of  those  horrible  and  treasonable  offences,  he  was 
displaced  from  his  office,  and  disabled  to  be  of  the 
king's  council ;  but  his  honours  not  touched,  and 
he  was  presently  bailed  by  some  of  the  lords, 
and  suffered  to  go  at  large. 


Doubtless,  my  lord,  this  iDtexprets  tiiat  of  the 
manuscript  story 

On  the  back  of  UUm  letter  are  the  following  note$  6y 
the  Lord  Fiteount  8t.  AWan. 

*«  The  case  of  the  judgment  in  parliament,  npon 
a  writ  of  error  put  by  JusL  Hu.* 

«<  The  case  of  no  judgment  entered  into  the  court 
of  augmentations,  or  survey  of  first-fruits ;  which 
are  dissolved,  where  there  may  be  an  entry  aAer, 
out  of  a  paper-book. 

^^Mem.  All  the  acts  of  my  proceedings  were 
after  the  royal  assent  to  the  subsidy.*' 


JOHN  LORD  NEVILLE'S  CASE. 

50  Edw.  3.  His  offences  were,  the  not  supply- 
ing the  full  number  of  the  soldiers  in  Bretagne, 
according  to  the  allowance  oi  the  king's  pay. 
And  the  second  was  for  buying  certain  debts,  due 
from  the  king,  to  his  own  lucre,  and  giving  the 
parties  small  recompense,  and  specially  in  a  case 
of  the  Lady  Ravensholme. 

And  it  was  prayed  by  the  Commons,  that  he 
might  be  put  out  of  office  about  the  king:  but 
there  was  no  judgment  given  upon  that  prayer, 
but  only  of  restitution  to  the  lady,  and  a  general 
clause  of  being  punished  according  to  his  de- 
merits. 


Mv  Lord, 

If  your  lordship  have  done  with  that «« Mascar- 
dns  de  Interpretatione  Statutorum,"*  I  shall  be 
glad,  that  you  would  give  order  that  I  might  use 
it.  And  for  that  of  12  Hen.  7,  touching  the 
grand  council  in  the  manuscript,  I  have  since 
seen  a  privy  seal  of  the  time  of  Henry  7« 
(without  a  year,]  directed  to  borrow  for  the  king; 
and  in  it  there  is  a  recital  of  a  grand  coancil, 
which  thought,  that  such  a  sum  was  fit  to  be 
levied :  whereof  the  lords  gave  40,000/.,  and  the 
rest  was  to  be  gotten  by  privy  seal  upon  loan. 

•  JiUTmmi  Mmsfrii  e««««««t  e0nelu»Um§»  mtrim»fu§  jnria 
•4  ftntrmlem  gUtuUrvm  imUrwr^Uti^ntm  Mfmwi^U :  print- 
^  at  Ferrarm,  1006. 


QUESTIONS  DEMANDED  OP  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  KING'S  BENCH  BY  HIS  MAJESTY^ 
COBIMANDMENT. 

I.  Iir  the  case  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  whether  his 
lordship  thinks  that  resolution  there  spoken  of  to 
be  law ;  That  a  general  taxation  upon  a  town,  to 
pay  so  much  towards  the  repair  of  the  sea-^nks, 
is  not  warranted  to  be  done  by  the  commissioners 
of  sewers ;  but  that  the  same  must  be  npon  every 
particular  person,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
his  land,  and  by  number  of  acres  and  perches ; 
and  according  to  tiie  portion  of  the  profit,  which 
every  one  hath  there. 

3.  In  Darcy's  case,  whether  his  lordship's 
judgment  be  as  he  reporteth  it  to  be  resolved ; 
that  the  dispensation  or  license  of  Queen  Eliaa* 
both  to  Darcy  to  have  the  sole  importation  of 
cards,  notwithstanding  the  statute,  3  £•  4,  is 
against  law. 

3.  In  Godfrey's  case,  what  he  means  by  this 
passage.  Some  courts  cannot  imprison,  fine,  or 
amerce,  as  ecclesiastical  courts  before  the  ordi- 
nary archdeacon,  etc.,  or  other  commissioners,  and 
such  like,  which  proceed  according  to  the  canon 
or  civil  law. 

4.  In  Dr.  Bonham's  case,  what  he  means  by 
this  passage,  That  in  many  cases  the  common 
law  shall  control  acts  of  parliament,  and  some- 
times shall  judge  them  to  be  merely  void :  For 
where  an  act  of  parliament  is  against  couunon 
right  and  reason,  the  law  shall  control  it,  and 
adjudge  it  void. 

5.  In  Bagges's  case,  to  explain  himself  where 
he  saith.  That  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  belongs 
authority,  not  only  to  correct  errore  in  Judicial 
proceedings,  but  other  errore  and  misdemeanora 
extra-judicial,  tending  to  the  breach  of  peace, 
oppression  of  subjects,  or  to  the  raising  of  fiiction, 
controvenies,  debate,  or  to  any  manner  of  ait> 
government.    So  no  wrong  or  injury  can  be  donsi, 

•Ilvttoa. 
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but,  tiiat  this  shall  be  leformed  or  punished  by  due 

eooTseof  law. 
I  leeeiyed  these  qaestions  the  17th  of  this  in- 
stant October,  being  Thursday ;  and  this  31st 
day  of  the  same  month  I  made  these  answers 
following : 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 

QUESTIONS  UPON  THE  CASE  OF  THE  ISLE 

OP  ELY. 

The  statute  of  the  23  Henry  VIII.  cap.  5,  pre- 
scribeth  the  commission  of  sewers  to  be  according 
to  the  manner,  form,  tenure,  and  effect  hereafter 
ensuing,  namely,  to  inquire  by  the  oath  of  men, 
etc.,  who  hath  any  lands  or  tenements,  or  common 
of  pasture,  or  hath,  or  may  have,  any  loss,  etc.; 
and  all  these  persons  to  tax,  distrain,  and  punish, 
etc.,  after  the  quantity  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
rents,  by  the  number  of  acres  and  perches,  after 
the  rate  of  every  person's  portion  or  profit,  or  after 
the  quantity  of  common  of  pasture,  or  common  of 
fishing,  or  other  commodity  there,  by  such  ways 
and  means,  and  in  such  manner  and  form,  as  to 
you,  or  six  of  you,  shall  seem  most  convenient. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers  within  the  isle 
of  Ely  did  tax  Fendrayton,  Samsey,  and  other 
towns  generally,  namely,  one  entire  sum  upon  the 
town  of  Fendrayton,  another  upon  Samsey,  etc. 
The  lords  of  the  council  wrote  to  myself,  the  chief 
Justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  unto  Justice 
Daniel  and  Justice  Foster,  to  certify  our  opinions, 
whether  such  a  general  taxation  were  good  in  law. 
Another  question  was  also  referred  to  us,  whereof 
no  question  is  now  made :  and  as  to  this  question 
we^rtified,  and  so  I  have  reported  as  followeth. 
That  the  taxation  ought  to  have  these  qualities : 
1.  It  ought  to  be  according  to  the  quantity  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  rents,  and  by  number  of 
acres  and  perches.  3.  According  to  the  rate 
of  every  person's  portion,  tenure,  or  profit,  or  of 
the  quantity  of  common  of  pasture,  fishing,  or 
other  commodity,  wherein  we  erred  not,  for  they 
be  the  very  words  and  text  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
commission.  Therefore  we  concluded,  that  the 
•aid  taxation  of  an  entire  sum  in  gross  upon  a 
town  is  not  warranted  by  their  commission,  etc. 
And  being  demanded  by  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment, whether  I  do  think  the  said  resolution 
concerning  the  said  general  taxation  to  be  law,  I 
could  have  wished,  that  I  could  have  heard  coun- 
cil learned  again  on  both  sides,  as  I  and  the  other 
Judges  did,  when  we  resolved  this  point;  and 
now  being  seven  years  past  since  the  said  resolu- 
tion, and  by  all  this  time  I  never  hearing  any 
objection  against  it,  I  have  considered  of  this 
case,  as  seriously  as  I  eould  within  this  short 
time,  and  without  conference  with  any ;  and  mine 
humble  answer  is.  That  for  any  thing  that  I  can 
coneeive  to  die  contrary,  I  remain  still  of  my 
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former  opinion,  and  have,  as  I  take  it,  the  express 
text  and  meaning  of  the  law  to  warrant  mine 
opinion.  Seeing  that  one  town  is  of  greater 
value,  and  subject  to  more  danger,  than  another, 
the  general  taxation  of  a  town  cannot,  as  I  take 
it,  be  just,  unless  the  particular  lands,  etc.,  and 
loss  be  known,  for  the  total  must  rise  upon  the 
particulars ;  and  if  the  particulars  be  known,  then 
may  the  taxations  be  in  particular,  as  it  ought,  as 
I  take  it,  to  be  according  to  the  express  words  of 
the  act  and  commission. 

The  makers  of  the  act  did  thereby  provide.  That 
every  man  should  be  equally  charged,  according 
to  his  benefit  or  loss ;  but  if  the  general  taxations 
should  be  good,  then  might  the  entire  tax  set  upon 
the  town  be  levied  of  any  one  man  or  some  few 
men  of  that  town ;  which  should  be  unequal,  and 
against  the  express  words  of  the  act  and  commis- 
sion ;  and  if  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  their 
officer  to  levy  the  whole  taxation  upon  whom  he 
will,  it  would  be  a  means  of  much  corruption  and 
inconvenience;  all  which  the  makers  of  the  act 
did  wisely  foresee  by  the  express  words  of  the 
act. 

If  the  taxation  be  in  particular,  according  to  the 
number  of  acres,  etc,  which  may  easily  be  known, 
it  may,  as  I  take  it,  be  easily  done. 

It  was  not  only  the  resolution  of  the  said  three 
judges,  but  it  hath  been  ruled  and  adjudged  by 
divers  other  judges  in  other  rates  accordingly. 

All  which,  notwithstanding,  I  most  humbly  sub- 
mit myself  herein  to  your  majesty's  princely 
censure  and  Judgment. 

Edw.  Coke. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
QUESTION  UPON  D'ARCY'S  CASE. 

Thk  statute  of  8  of  E.  IV.  cap.  4,  at  the  humble 
petition  of  the  card-makers,  etc.  within  England, 
prohibiteth,  amongst  other  things,  the  bringing 
into  the  realm  of  all  foreign  playing  cards  upon 
certain  penalties.  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  her  reign,  grranted  to  Sir  Ed.  D'Arcy,  his 
executors,  deputies,  and  assigns,  for  twenty-one 
years,  to  have  the  sole  making  of  playing  cards 
within  the  realm,  and  the  sole  importation  of 
foreign  playing  cards ;  and  that  no  other  should 
either  make  any  such  cards,  within  the  realm,  or 
import  any  foreign  cards,  but  only  the  said  Sir 
Ed.  D'Arcy,  his  executors,  deputies,  and  assigns, 
notwithstanding  the  said  act. 

The  point  concerning  the  sole  making  of  saids 
within  the  realm  is  not  questioned :  the  only  ques- 
tion now  is  concerning  the  sole  importation. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  dispensation  or  license 
to  have  the  sole  importation  or  merchandising  ol 
cards,  without  any  limitation  or  stint,  is  utterly 
against  the  law. 

9Y 
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And  your  majesty's  commandment  having  been 
signified  to  me,  to  know,  whether  my  judgment 
be,  as  I  report  it  to  be  resolved,  in  most  humble 
manner  I  offer  this  answer  to  your  majesty :  That 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  without  all  question  the 
late  queen  by  her  prerogative  might,  as  your  ma- 
jesty may,  grant  license  to  any  man  to  import  any 
quantity  of  the  said  manufacture  whatsoever,  with 
a  •'non  obstante**  of  the  said  statute:  and  for 
proof  thereof  I  have  cited  about  fifteen  book-cases 
in  my  report  of  this  case.  And  the  first  of  those 
book-cases  is  the  2  H.  VIL  fol.  6,  by  the  which 
it  appeareth,  that  if  a  penal  statute  should  add  a 
clause.  That  the  king  should  grant  any  dispensa- 
tion thereof,  •'non  obstante*'  the  statute;  yet,  the 
king,  notwithstanding  that  clause  of  restraint, 
might  grant  dispensations  at  his  pleasure  with  a 
•*non  obstante"  thereof.  Therefore,  seeing  this 
royal  prerogative  and  power  to  grant  dispensations 
to  penal  laws  is  so  incident  and  inseparable  to  the 
crown,  as  a  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament  cannot 
restrain  it,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  the  late 
queen  granted  to  Sir  Ed.  D'Arcy  to  have  the  sole 
importation  of  this  manufacture  without  limita- 
tion,  and  that  no  other  should  import  any  of  the 
same  during  31  years,  that  the  same  was  not  of 
force  either  against  the  late  queen,  or  is  of  force 
against  your  majesty :  for,  if  the  said  grant  were 
of  force,  then  could  not  the  late  queen  or  your 
majesty,  during  the  said  term,  grant  any  dispensa- 
tion of  this  statute  concerning  this  manufacture 
to  any  other  for  any  cause  whatsoever;  which 
is  utterly  against  your  majesty's  inseparable  pre- 
rogative, and  consequently  utterly  void;  which 
falleth  not  out  where  the  license  hath  a  certain 
limitation  of  quantity  or  stint;  for  there  the  crown 
is  not  restrained  to  grant  any  other  license. 

And  therefore  where  it  was  resolved  by  Popham, 
chief  justice,  and  the  court  of  king's  bench,  be- 
fore I  was  a  judge.  That  the  said  dispensation  or 
license  to  have  the  sole  importation  and  mer- 
chandising of  cards  without  any  limitation  or 
stint,  should  be  void,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion ; 
for  that  it  is  neither  against  your  majesty's  prero- 
gative, nor  power  in  granting  of  such  dispensa- 
tions; but  tendeth  to  the  maintenance  of  your 
majesty's  prerogative  royal,  and  may,  if  it  stand 
with  your  majesty's  pleasure,  be  so  explained. 

Wherein  in  all  humbleness  I  submit  myself  to 
your  majesty's  princely  censure  and  judgment. 

Edw.  Cokk. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
QUESTION  RISING  UPON  GODFREY'S  CASE. 

SoMK  courts  cannot  imprison,  fine,  nor  amerce, 
as  ecclesiastical  courts  holden  before  the  ordinary, 
archdeacon,  or  their  commissaries  and  such  like, 
lA'hich  proceed  according  to  the  common  or  civil 
law. 


And  being  commanded  to  explain  what  I  meuit 
by  this  passage,  I  answer,  that  I  intended  only 
those  ecclesiastical  courts  there  named,  and  such 
like,  that  is,  such  like  ecclesiastical  courts,  as 
peculiars,  etc. 

And  within  these  words  (And  such  like)  I 
never  did  nor  could  intend  thereby  the  high  com- 
mission; for  that  is  grounded  upon  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  the  king's  letters  patents  under 
the  great  seal,  llierefore  these  words  *•  commi** 
saries"  and  »*such  like"  cannot  be  extended  to 
the  high  commission,  but,  as  I  have  said,  to  in- 
ferior ecclesiastical  courts. 

Neither  did  I  thereby  intend  the  court  of  the 
admiralty ;  for  that  is  not  a  like  court  to  the  courts 
before  named ;  for  those  be  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  this  is  temporal.  But  I  referred  the  reader 
to  the  case  in  Brooks's  Abridgment,  pla.  77,  where 
it  is  that,  if  the  admiral,  who  proceeded  by  the 
civil  law,  hold  plea  of  any  thing  done  upon  the 
land,  that  it  is  void  and  **  coram  non  judice ;"  and 
that  an  action  of  transgressions  in  that  case  doth 
lie,  as  by  the  said  case  it  appeareth.  And,  there- 
fore, that  in  that  case  he  can  neither  fine  nor 
imprison.  And  therewith  agree  divers  acts  of 
parliament;  and  so  it  may  be  explained,  as  it 
was  truly  intended. 

All  which  I  most  humbly  submit  to  your 
majesty's  princely  judgment. 

Edw.  Cokb. 


JOHN  SELDEN,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 
ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  most  honourkd  Lord, 

At  your  last  going  to  Gorhambury,  you  were 
pleascNl  to  have  speech  with  me  about  some  pas- 
sages of  parliament;  touching  which,  I  conceived, 
by  your  lordship,  that  I  should  have  had  farther 
direction  by  a  gentleman,  to  whom  you  committed 
some  care  and  consideration  of  your  lordship's 
intentions  therein.  I  can  only  give  this  account 
of  it,  that  never  was  any  man  more  willing  or 
ready  to  do  your  lordship  service,  than  myself; 
and  in  that  you  then  spake  of,  I  had  been  most 
forward  to  have  done  whatsoever  I  had  been,  by 
farther  direction,  used  in.  But  I  understood, 
that  your  lordship's  pleasure  that  way  was 
changed.  Since,  my  lord,  I  was  advised  with, 
touching  the  judgments  given  in  the  late  parlia- 
ment. For  them,  if  it  please  your  lordship  to 
hear  my  weak  judgment  expressed  freely  to  yon, 
I  conceive  thus.  First,  that  admitting  it  were  no 
session,  but  only  a  convention,  as  the  proclama- 
mation  calls  it ;  yet  the  judgments  given  in  the 
Upper  House,  if  no  other  reason  be  against  them, 
are  good ;  for  they  are  given  by  the  lords,  or  ths 
Upper  House,  by  virtue  of  that  ordinary  authority, 
which  they  have  as  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
tme;  which  is  easily  to  be  oonceiTedy  witho«l 
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aoj  relation  to  the  matter  of  session,  which  con- 
sists only  in  the  passing  of  acts,  or  not  passing 
them,  with  the  royal  assent.  And,  though  no 
session  of  the  three  states  together  be  without 
such  acts  so  passed ;  yet,  erery  part  of  the  par- 
liament sererally  did  its  own  acts  legally  enough 
to  continue,  as  the  acts  of  other  courts  of  justice 
are  done.  And  why  should  any  doubts  be,  bot 
that  a  judgment  out  of  the  king's  bench,  or  ex- 
chequer chamber,  reversed  there,  had  been  good, 
although  no  session  t  For  there  was  truly  a  par- 
liament, truly  an  Upper  House,  which  exercised 
by  itself  this  power  of  judicature,  although  no 
session.  Yet,  withal,  my  lord,  I  doubt,  it  will 
fall  out,  upon  fuller  consideration,  to  be  thought 
a  session  also.  Were  it  not  for  the  proclamation, 
T  should  be  clearly  of  that  mind ;  neither  doth  the 
clause,  in  the  act  of  subsidy,  hinder  it.  For  that 
only  prevented  the  determination  of  the  session  at 
that  instant;  but  did  not  prevent  the  being  of  a 
session,  whensoever  the  parliament  should  be 
dissolved.  But,  because  that  point  was  resolved 
in  the  proclamation,  and  also  in  the  commission 
of  dissolution  on  the  8th  of  February,  I  will  rest 
satisfied. 

But  there  are  also  examples  of  former  times, 
that  may  direct  us  in  that  point  of  the  judgment, 
in  regard  there  is  store  of  judgments  of  parlia- 
ment, especially  under  Edward  I.  and  EMward  IL 
in  such  conventions,  as  never  had,  for  aught 
appears,  any  act  passed  in  them. 

Next,  my  lord,  I  conceive  thus;  that  by  reason 
there  is  no  record  of  those  judgments,  it  may  be 
lastly  thought,  that  they  are  of  no  force.  For, 
thus  it  stands.  The  Lower  House  exhibited  the 
declarations  m  paper ;  and  the  lords,  receiving 
them,  proceeded  to  judgment  verbally ;  and  the 
notes  of  their  judgments  are  taken  by  the  clerk, 


in  the  journal  only;  which,  as  I  think,  is  no 
record  of  itself;  neither  was  it  ever  used  as  one. 
Now,  the  record,  that  in  former  times  was  of  the 
judgments  and  proceedings  there,  was  in  this 
form.  The  accusation  was  exhibited  in  parch- 
ment; and  being  so  received,  and  endorsed,  was 
the  first  record ;  and  that  remained  filed  among 
the  bills  of  parliament,  it  being  of  itself  as  the 
bills  in  the  king's  bench.  Then  out  of  this  there 
was  a  formal  judgment,  with  the  accusation 
entered  into  that  roll,  or  second  record,  which  the 
clerk  transcribes  by  ancient  use,  and  sends  into 
the  chancery. 

But  in  this  case  there  are  none  of  these :  neither 
doth  any  thing  seem  to  help  to  make  a  record  of 
it,  than  only  this,  that  the  clerk  may  enter  it,  now 
af^r  the  parliament;  which,  I  doubt,  he  cannot. 
Because,  although  in  other  courts  the  clerks  entei 
all,  and  make  their  records  after  the  term ;  yet,  in 
this  parliamentary  proceeding  it  ialls  out,  that  the 
court  being  dissolved,  the  clerk  cannot  be  s«>id  to 
have  such  a  relation  to  the  parliament,  which  is 
not  then  at  all  in  being,  as  the  prothonotaries  of 
the  courts  of  Westminster  have  to  their  courts, 
which  stand  only  adjourned.  Besides,  there 
cannot  be  an  example  found,  by  which  it  may 
appear,  that  ever  any  record  of  the  first  kind, 
where  the  transcript  is  into  the  chancery,  was 
made  in  parliament;  but  only  sitting  the  House, 
and  in  their  view.  But  this  I  offer  to  your  lord- 
ship's farther  consideration,  desiring  your  favouiw 
able  censure  of  my  fancy  herein ;  which,  witli 
whatsoever  ability  I  may  pretend  to,  shall  ever 
be  desirous  to  serve  you,  to  whom  I  shall  pei« 
petually  own  myself 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant. 

From  the  Temple,  Febniarjr  ^*  S*^*^*"- 

XIV,  OICDOZXI. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THF  FIRST  COPT  OF  MT  DISCOURSE  TOUCH- 
ING THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  PERSON. 

Thbbk  be  the  principal  remedies,  I  could  think 
of,  for  extirping  the  principal  cause  of  those  con- 
spiracies, by  the  breaking  the  nest  of  those  fugri- 
tive  traitors,  and  the  filling  them  full  of  terror, 
despair,  jealousy,  and  revolt.  And  it  is  true,  I 
thought  of  some  other  remedies,  which,  because 
in  mine  own  conceit  I  did  not  so  well  allow,  I 
therefore  do  forbear  to  express.  And  so  likewise 
1  have  thought,  and  thought  again,  of  the  means 
to  stop  and  divert  as  well  the  attempts  of  violence, 
as  poison,  in  the  performance  and  execution.  But 
not  knowing  how  my  travel  may  be  accepted,  be- 
ing the  unwarranted  wishes  of  a  private  man,  I 
leave ;  humbly  praying  her  majesty's  pardon,  if 
m  the  seal  of  my  simplicity  I  have  roved  at  things 
above  my  aim. 


THE  FIRST  FRAGMENTS  OF  A  DISCOURSE 
TOUCHING  INTELLIGENCE  AND  THE 
SAFETY  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  PERSON. 

Thi  first  remedy,  in  my  poor  opinion,  is  that 
against  which,  as  I  conceive,  least  exception  can 
be  taken,  as  a  thing  without  controversy,  honour- 
able and  politic ;  and  that  is  reputation  of  good 
intelligence.  I  say  not  only  good  intelligence, 
but  the  reputation  and  fame  thereof.  For  I  see, 
that  where  booths  are  set  for  watching  thievish 
places,  there  is  no  more  robbing :  and  though,  no 
doubt,  the  watchmen  many  times  are  asleep  or 
away ;  yet  that  is  more  than  the  thief  knoweth ; 
so  as  the  empty  booth  is  strength  and  safeguard 
enough.  So,  likewise,  if  there  be  sown  an  opinion 
abroad,  that  her  majesty  hath  much  secret  intelli- 
gence, and  that  all  is  full  of  spies  and  false 
brethren;  the  fugitives  will  grow  into  such  a 
mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  one  of  another,  as 
they  will  not  have  the  confidence  to  conspire  to- 


gether, not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  and  thinking 
all  practice  bootless,  as  that  which  is  assure  to 
be  discovered.  And  to  this  purpose,  to  speak 
reverently,  as  becometh  me,  as  I  do  not  doubi  ut 
those  honourable  counsellors,  to  whom  it  doth 
appertain,  do  carefully  and  sufficiently  provide 
and  take  order,  that  her  majesty  receive  good  in- 
telligence ;  so  yet,  under  correction,  methinks  it  is 
not  done  with  that  glory  and  note  of  the  world, 
which  was  in  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham*s*  time ; 
and  in  this  case,  as  was  said,  opinio  veritaie  major. 
The  second  remedy  I  deliver  with  less  assur* 
ance,  as  that,  which  is  more  removed  from  the 
compass  of  mine  understanding ;  and  that  is,  to 
treat  and  negotiate  with  the  King  of  Spain,  or 
Archduke  Emest,f  who  resides  in  the  place, 
where  these  conspiracies  are  most  forged,  upon 
the  point  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  which  kind 
of  points,  princes*  enemies  may  with  honour 
negotiate,  viz.  that,  contrary  to  the  same  law  of 
nations,  and  the  sacred  dignity  of  kings,  and  the 
honour  of  arms,  certain  of  her  majesty's  subjects 
(if  it  be  not  thought  meet  to  impeach  any  of  nia 
ministers)  refuged  in  his  dominions,  have  coiw 
spired  and  practised  assassination  against  hei 
majesty's  person. 


•  Who  died  April  0Cb,  1500.  After  bis  death  the  I 
of  secretary  of  itate  appears  to  be  chiefly  done  bj  Mr.  Robert 
Cecil,  who  was  Imighted  by  Queen  Elisabeth  at  Theobald's, 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  IMl,  and  in  August  fotlowlag 
twom  of  the  privy  council ;  but  not  actually  appointed  seers* 
Ury  of  sute  till  July  5, 15M. 

f  Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Mazl- 
milian  II.,  and  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  upon  whkh 
government  he  entered  In  June,  1AM;  but  held  It  only  a  short 
time,  dying  February  11,  following.  It  was  probably  in  pnr* 
ffuance  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  In  thto  paper,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  sent  to  the  archduke.  In  1594,  to  complain  of 
the  designs  which  had  been  formed  against  her  life  by  the 
Count  de  Fuentes,  and  Don  Diego  de  Ibarra,  and  other 
Spanish  ministers  concerned  in  governing  the  Low  Countries 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Parma,  In  December, 
1593,  and  by  the  English  fugitives  there ;  and  to  desire  him  to 
signify  those  fkcto  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order  that  he  ipighl 
vindicate  his  own  character,  by  punishing  his  ministers  and 
delivering  up  to  her  such  fugitives  as  were  parties  In  s«th 
designs.  Cesutaii  JHnal$§  EUt.  iUgtmrn^  p.  OB.  Kdll.  Lnf. 
duni  Bat.  10S9. 
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THE  SPEECHES* 

PBAWM   UP  BT 

MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  FOR  THE  EARL  OP  ESSEX, 
IN  A  DEVICEt 

■ZBXSITED    BT    HD  LOmOfHIT    BBTOmK   QUBEIT    ELIZABETH,  OH    THE  AITllITBBSAmT    OF    HEB  AGCBWIOir  TO  TBI 

THBOBE,  IfOVEMBEB    17,   1595. 


THB  SQUIRE'S  SPEECH. 

Most  excellent  and  most  glorious  queen,  giye 
me  leave,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  to  offer  my 
master^s  complaint  and  petition;  complaint  that, 
coming  hither  to  your  majesty's  most  happy  day, 
he  is  tormented  with  the  importunity  of  a  melan- 
choly, dreaming  hermit,  a  mutinous,  brain-sick 

*  Bbbop  Glbton's  Papera,  toI.  ▼.,  No.  118. 

f  An  aeeount  of  this  deviee,  which  wai  maeh  applanded, 
la  glyen  by  Mr.  Rowland  Whyte  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  in  a 
latter  dated  at  London,  Battirday,  the  33d  of  Norember, 
1505,  and  printed  in  the  Letters  and  Memorlala  of  State  of 
the  Sydney  Family,  toI.  I.,  p.  SOS.  According  to  thia  letter, 
the  Earl  of  Eaaez,  aome  conaiderahle  time  before  he  canie 
himeelf  into  tlie  Tilt-yard,  sent  bia  page  with  some  ipeeeh  to 
the  queen,  who  returned  with  her  majesty*!  glove;  and 
when  hb  lordship  came  hiroaelf,  be  waa  met  by  an  old  her- 
rait,  a  secretary  of  sUte,  a  brare  aoldler,  and  an  eaquire. 
The  first  presented  him  with  a  book  of  meditations ;  the 
second  whh  political  discourses;  the  third  with  orations  of 
braTely  fought  batties ;  the  fourth  was  his  own  follower,  to 
whom  the  other  three  imparted  much  of  their  purpose  before 
the  earl  came  in.  **  Another,"  adds  Mr.  Wbyte,  **  devised 
whh  him,  peranading  him  to  thia  and  that  courae  of  life,  ac- 
cording to  their  inclinations.  Comes  into  the  Tilt-yard 
vnthoaght  upon,  the  ordinary  postboy  of  London,  a  ragged 
Tillala,  all  faemired,  upon  a  poor  lean  Jade,  galloping  and 
blowing  for  life,  and  delivered  the  aecretary  a  packet  of  le^ 
leia,  which  he  preaently  offered  my  Lord  of  Essex.  And 
wMi  this  dumb  abow  our  eyea  were  fed  for  that  time.  In  the 
alier-aapptr,  before  the  queen,  they  first  delivered  a  well 
penned  speech  to  move  thia  worthy  knight  to  leave  his  follow- 
ing of  love,  and  to  betake  him  to  heavenly  mediution ;  the 
aecnuriea  all  tending  to  have  him  follow  roattera  of  atate; 
the  aoldiers  perauading  him  to  the  wart  but  the  aqnlre 
aaawered  them  all,  and  concluded  with  an  excellent,  but  too 
piain,  English,  that  this  knight  would  never  forsake  hia  mis- 
traaa'a  lore,  whoae  virtue  made  all  his  thoughts  divine ; 
whoae  wiidom  taught  him  all  true  policy;  whoae  beauty  and 
worth  were  at  all  times  able  to  make  him  fit  to  command 
armies.  Be  ahowed  all  the  defecta  and  imperfections  of  all 
their  timea ;  and,  therefore,  thought  hia  eonrse  of  life  to  be 
best  in  serving  his  mistress."  Mr.  Whyte  then  mentions, 
that  the  part  of  the  old  hermit  was  performed  by  him,  who, 
■t  Oambridge,  played  that  of  Giraldl ;  that  Morley  acted  the 
aaeretary ;  and  that  the  aoldier  waa  repreaented  by  hbn  who 
actad  the  pedant,  and  that  Mr.  Tobie  Matthew  waa  the 
aqaire.  ''The  world,"  says  Mr.  Whyte,** makes  many  un- 
tfve  conatructions  of  theae  apeechea,  comparing  the  hermit 
sad  the  aecretary  to  two  of  the  lorda ;  and  the  aoldier  to  Sir 
Eofar  WiUiams.  But  the  queen  said,  that  *  if  she  had  thought 
tlmra  had  been  ao  much  said  of  her,  she  would  not  have  been 
thara  tint  nlgM  ^*  mad  so  want  to  bad.** 


soldier,  and  a  busy,  tedious  secretary.  His  petition 
is,  that  he  may  be  as  free  as  the  rest ;  and,  at 
least,  while  he  is  here,  troubled  with  nothing  but 
with  care  how  to  please  and  honour  you. 


THE  HERMIT'S  SPEECH  IN  THE  PRESENCE. 

Though  our  ends  be  diTerse,  and  therefore  j»ay 
be  one  more  just  than  another;  yet  the  complaint 
of  this  squire  is  general,  and  therefore  alike  unjust 
against  us  all.  Albeit  he  is  angry,  that  we  offer 
ourselves  to  his  master  uncalled,  and  forgets  we 
come  not  of  ourselves,  but  as  the  messengers  of 
self-love,  from  whom  all  that  comes  should  be  well 
taken.  He  saith,  when  we  come,  we  are  impor- 
tunate. If  he  mean,  that  we  err  in  form,  we  have 
that  of  his  master,  who,  being  a  lover,  useth  no 
other  form  of  soliciting.  If  he  will  charge  us  to 
err  in  matter,  I,  for  my  part,  will  presently  prove 
that  I  persuade  him  to  nothing  but  for  his  own 
good.  For  I  wish  him  to  leave  turning  over  the 
book  of  fortune,  which  is  but  a  play  for  children ; 
when  there  be  ao  many  books  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge, better  worthy  the  revolving ;  and  not  tx  his 
view  only  upon  a  picture  in  a  little  table,  when 
there  be  so  many  tables  of  histories,  yea,  to  life, 
excellent  to  behold  and  admire.  Whether  he  be- 
lieve me  or  no,  there  is  no  prison  to  the  prison  of 
the  thoughts,  which  are  free  under  the  greatest 
tyrants.  Shall  any  man  make  his  conceit,  as  an 
anchor,  mured  up  with  the  compass  of  one  beauty 
or  person,  that  may  have  the  liberty  of  all  con- 
templation !  Shall  he  exchange  the  sweet  travel- 
ling through  the  universal  variety,  for  one  weari- 
some and  endless  round  or  labyrinth  I  Let  thy 
master,  squire,  offer  his  service  to  the  muses.  It 
is  long  since  they  received  any  into  their  court. 
They  give  alms  continually  at  their  gate,  that 
many  come  to  live  upon ;  but  few  they  have  ever 
admitted  into  their  palace.  There  shall  he  tnd 
secrets  not  dangerous  to  know ;  sides  and  parties 
not  ftctioQS  to  hold ;  precepts  and  oommandments 
Sv9  (33 
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not  penal  to  disobey.  The  ^rdens  of  love,  where- 
in he  now  placeth  himself,  are  fresh  to-day,  and 
fading  to-morrow,  as  the  sun  comforts  them,  or  is 
turned  from  them.  But  the  gardens  of  the  muses 
keep  the  privilege  of  the  golden  age ;  they  erer 
flourish,  and  are  in  league  with  time.  The  monu- 
ments of  wit  survire  the  monuments  of  power. 
The  verses  of  a  poet  endure  without  a  sylla- 
ble lost,  while  states  and  empires  pass  many 
periods.  Let  him  not  think  he  shall  descend; 
for  he  is  now  upon  a  hill,  as  a  ship  is  mount- 
ed upon  the  ridge  of  a  wave;  but  that  hill 
of  the  muses  is  above  tempests,  always  clear  and 
calm;  a  hill  of  the  goodliest  discovery  that  man 
can  have,  being  a  prospect  upon  all  the  errors  and 
wanderings  of  the  present  and  former  times.  Yea, 
in  some  cliff  it  leadeth  the  eye  beyond  the  horizon 
of  time,  and  giveth  no  obscure  divinations  of  times 
to  come.  So  that  if  he  will  indeed  lead  vitam 
vitakm^  a  life  that  unites  safety  and  dignity, 
pleasure  and  merit ;  if  he  will  win  admiration 
without  envy;  if  he  will  be  in  the  feast,  and  not 
in  the  throng;  in  the  light,  and  not  in  the  heat; 
let  him  embrace  the  life  of  study  and  contempla- 
tion. And  if  he  will  accept  of  no  other  reason,  yet 
because  the  gift  of  the  muses  will  enworthy  him 
in  Ipve,  and  where  he  now  looks  on  his  mistress's 
outside  with  the  eyes  of  sense,  which  are  dazzled 
and  amazed,  he  shall  then  behold  her  high  per- 
fections and  heavenly  mind  with  the  eyes  of  Judg- 
ment, which  grow  stronger  by  more  nearly  and 
more  directly  viewing  such  an  object. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  SPEECH. 

Squirc,  the  good  old  man  hath  said  well  to 
you;  but  I  dare  say,  thou  wouldst  be  sorry  to 
leave  to  carry  thy  master's  shield,  and  to  carry 
his  books :  and  I  am  sure  thy  master  had  rather 
be  a  falcon,  a  bird  of  prey,  than  a  singing  bird  in 
a  cage.  The  muses  are  to  serve  martial  men,  to 
sing  their  famous  actions;  and  not  to  be  served  by 
them.    Then  hearken  to  me. 

It  is  the  war  that  giveth  all  spirits  of  valour, 
not  only  honour,  but  contentment.  For  mark, 
whether  ever  you  did  see  a  roan  grown  to  any 
honourable  commandment  in  the  wars,  but,  when- 
soever he  gave  it  over,  he  was  ready  to  die  with 
melancholy  1  Such  a  sweet  felicity  is  in  that 
noole  exercise,  that  he,  that  hath  tasted  it 
thoroughly,  is  distasted  for  all  other.  And  no 
marvel ;  for  if  the  hunter  takes  such  solace  in  his 
chase ;  if  the  matches  and  wagers  of  sport  pass 
away  with  satisfaction  and  delight;  if  the  looker 
on  be  affectpd  with  pleasure  in  the  representation 
of  a  feigned  tragedy ;  think  what  contentment  a 
man  receiveth,  when  they,  that  are  equal  to  him 
in  nature,  from  the  height  of  insolency  and  fury 
are  brought  to  tne  condition  of  a  chased  prey ; 
when  a  victor?  is  obtained,  whenof  th«  ▼ietoriet 


of  games  are  but  counterfeits  and  shadows ;  and 
when,  in  a  lively  tragedy,  a  man's  enemies  are 
sacrificed  before  his  eyea  to  his  fortune. 

Then,  for  the  dignity  of  military  profession,  is  it 
not  the  truest  and  perfectest  practice  of  all  virtues  I 
of  wisdom,  in  disposing  those  things,  which  are 
most  subject  to  confusion  and  accident ;  of  justice, 
in  continual  distributing  rewards ;  of  temperance, 
in  exercising  of  the  straightest  discipline ;  of  foi^ 
titude,  in  toleration  of  all  laboure  and  abstinence 
from  effeminate  delights ;  of  constancy,  in  bear- 
ing and  digesting  the  greatest  variety  of  fortune. 
So  that  when  all  other  places  and  professions  rew 
quire  but  their  several  virtues,  a  brave  leader  in 
the  ware  must  be  accomplished  with  all.  It  is 
the  wars,  that  are  the  tribunal  seat,  where  th« 
highest  rights  and  possessions  are  decided ;  the 
occupation  of  kings,  the  root  of  nobility,  the  pro- 
tection of  all  estates.  And,  lastly,  lovere  never 
thought  their  profession  sufficiently  graced,  till 
they  have  compared  it  to  a  warfare.  All  that  in 
any  other  profession  can  be  wished  for,  is  but  to 
live  happily  :  but  to  be  a  brdve  commander  in  the 
field,  death  itself  doth  crown  the  head  with  glory. 
Therefore,  squire,  let  thy  master  go  with  me: 
and  though  he  be  resolved  in  the  pureuit  of  bis 
luve,  let  him  aspire  to  it  by  the  noblest  means. 
For  ladies  count  it  no  honour  to  subdue  them 
with  their  fairest  eyes,  which  will  be  daunted 
with  the  fierce  encounter  of  an  enemy.  And  they 
will  quickly  discern  a  champion  fit  to  wear  thab 
glove  from  a  page  not  worthy  to  carry  their  pan- 
tofle.  Therefore,  I  say  again,  let  him*  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  field,  where  he  may  either  lose  his 
love,  or  find  new  argument  to  advance  it. 


THE  STATESMAN'S  SPEECH. 

Squiri,  my  advice  to  thy  master  shall  be  as  a 
token  wrapped  up  in  words;  but  then  will  it  show 
itself  fair,  when  it  is  unfolded  in  his  actions.  To 
wish  him  to  change  from  one  humour  to  another, 
were  but  as  if,  for  the  cure  of  a  man  in  pain,  one 
should  advise  him  to  lie  upon  t!.e  other  side,  but 
not  enable  him  to  stand  on  his  feet.  If  from  a 
sangruine,  delightful  humour  of  love,  he  turn  to  a 
melancholy,  retired  humour  of  contemplation,  or  a 
turbulent,  boiling  humour  of  the  wan ;  what  doth 
he  but  change  tyrants!  Contemplation  is  a 
dream;  love  a  trance;  and  the  humour  of  a  war 
is  raving.  These  be  shifts  of  humour,  but  no  re- 
claiming to  reason.  I  debar  him  not  studies  nor 
books,  to  give  him  stay  and  variety  of  conceit,  to 
refresh  his  mind,  to  cover  sloth  and  indispotitton, 
and  to  draw  to  him  from  those  that  are  stadloos, 
respect  and  commendation.  But  let  him  bewavst 
lest  they  possess  not  too  much  of  his  time ;  thai 
they  abstract  not  his  judgment  from  present  ex- 
perience, nor  maka  him  prptama  upon  kBOwhif 
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much,  to  apply  the  less.  For  the  wars,  I  deny 
him  DO  enterprise,  that  shall  be  worthy  in  great- 
ness, likely  in  success,  or  necessary  in  duty ;  not 
mixed  with  any  circumstance  of  Jealousy,  but 
duly  laid  upon  him.  But  I  would  not  have  him 
take  the  alarm  from  his  own  humour,  but  from  the 
occasion ;  and  I  would  again  he  should  know  an 
employment  from  a  discourtingr.  And  for  his 
love,  let  it  not  disarm  his  heart  within,  as  it  make 
him  too  credulous  to  favours,  nor  too  tender  to 
unkind nesses,  nor  too  apt  to  depend  upon  the 
heart  he  knows  not  Nay,  in  his  demonstration 
of  love,  let  him  not  go  too  far;  for  these  seely 
lovers,  when  they  profess  such  infinite  affection 
and  obligation,  they  tax  themselves  at  so  high  a 
rate,  that  they  are  ever  under  arrest  It  makes 
their  service  seem  nothing,  and  every  cavil  or  im- 
putation very  great  But  what.  Squire,  is  thy 
master^s  end  I  If  to  make  the  prince  happy  he 
serves,  let  the  instructions  to  employ  men,  the 
relations  of  ambassadors,  the  treaties  between 
princes,  and  actions  of  the  present  time,  be  the 
books  he  reads ;  let  the  orations  of  wise  princes, 
or  experimented  counsellors  in  council  or  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  final  sentences  of  grave  and  learned 
judges  in  weighty  and  doubtful  causes,  be  the 
lecturers  he  frequents.  Let  the  holding  of  affec- 
tion with  confederates  without  charge,  the  frus- 
trating of  the  attempts  of  enemies  without  battles, 
the  entitling  of  the  crown  to  new  possessions 
without  show  of  wrong,  the  filling  of  the  prince's 
coffers  without  violence,  the  keeping  of  men  in 
appetite  without  impatience,  be  the  inventions  he 
seeks  out  Let  policy  and  matters  of  state  be  the 
chief,  and  almost  the  only  thing,  he  intends.  But 
if  he  will  believe  Philautia,  and  seek  most  his 
own  happiness,  he  must  not  of  them  embrace  all 
kinds,  but  make  choice,  and  avoid  all  matter  of 
peril,  displeasure,  and  charge,  and  turn  them  over 
to  some  novices,  that  know  not  manacles  from 
bracelets,  nor  burdens  from  robes.  For  himself, 
let  him  set  for  matters  of  commodity  and  strength, 
though  they  be  joined  with  envy.  Let  him  not 
trouble  himself  too  laboriously  to  sound  into  any 
matter  deeply,  or  to  execute  any  thing  exactly ; 
but  let  himself  make  himself  cunning  rather  in 
the  humours  and  drifts  of  persons,  than  in  the 
nature  of  business  and  affairs.  Of  that  it  suffioeth 
to  know  only  so  much,  as  may  make  him  able  to 
make  use  of  other  men's  wits,  and  to  make  again 
a  smooth  and  pleasing  report.  Let  him  entertain 
the  proposition  of  others,  and  ever  rather  let  him 
nave  an  eye  to  the  circumstances,  than  to  the 
matter  itself;  for  then  shall  he  ever  seem  to  add 
somewhat  of  his  own ;  and,  besides,  when  a  man 
doth  not  forget  so  much  as  a  circumstance,  men  do 
think  his  wit  doth  superabound  for  the  substance. 
In  his  councils  let  him  not  be  confident ;  for  that 
will  rather  make  him  obnoxious  to  the  success ; 
but  let  him  follow  the  wisdom  of  oracles,  which 
ottered  that  which  might  ever  be  applied  to  the 


event  And  ever  rather  let  him  take  the  side  whicli 
is  likeliest  to  be  followed,  than  that  which  is  sound- 
est and  best,  that  every  thing  may  seem  to  be  car- 
ried by  his  direction.  To  conclude,  let  him  be  true 
to  himself,  and  avoid  all  tedious  reaches  of  state, 
that  are  not  merely  pertinent  to  his  particular. 
And  if  he  will  needs  pursue  his  affection,  and  go 
on  his  course,  what  can  so  much  advance  him  in 
his  own  way  !  The  merit  of  war  is  too  outwardly 
glorious  to  be  inwardly  grateful;  and  it  is  the 
exile  of  his  eyes,  which,  looking  with  such  affec- 
tion upon  the  picture,  cannot  but  with  infinite 
contentment  behold  the  life.  But  when  his  mis- 
tress shall  perceive,  that  his  endeavours  are  be- 
come a  true  support  of  her,  a  discharge  of  her  care 
a  watchman  of  her  person,  a  scholar  of  her  wisdom, 
an  instrument  of  her  operation,  and  a  conduit  of 
her  virtue;  this,  with  his  diligences,  accesses,  humi- 
lity, and  patience,  may  move  him  to  give  her  further 
degrees  and  approaches  to  her  favour.  So  that  I 
conclude,  I  have  traced  him  the  way  to  that, 
which  hath  been  granted  to  some  few  ttmare  et 
naptre^  to  love  and  be  wise. 


THE  REPLY  OF  THE  SQUIRE. 

Wandiriiio  hermit,  storming  soldier,  and 
hollow  statesman,  the  enchanting  orators  of 
Philautia,  which  have  attempted  by  your  high 
charms  to  turn  resolved  Erophilus  into  a  statue 
deprived  of  action,  or  into  a  vulture  attending  about 
dead  bodies,  or  into  a  monster  with  a  double 
heart;  with  infinite  assurance,  but  with  juit 
indignation,  and  forced  patience,  I  have  suffered 
you  to  bring  in  play  your  whole  forces.  For  I 
would  not  vouchsafe  to  combat  you  one  by  one, 
as  if  I  trusted  to  the  goodness  of  my  breath,  and 
not  the  goodness  of  my  strength,  which  little 
needeth  the  advantage  of  your  severing,  and  much 
less  of  your  disagreeing.  Therefore,  first,  I  would 
know  of  you  all  what  assurance  you  have  of  the 
fruit  whereto  yon  aspire. 

You,  father,  that  pretend  to  truth  and  know- 
ledge, how  are  you  assured  that  you  adore  not  vain 
chimeras  and  imaginations  1  that  in  your  high 
prospect,  when  you  think  men  wander  up  and 
down,  that  they  stand  not  indeed  still  in  their 
place,  and  it  is  some  smoke  or  cloud  between  you 
and  them,  which  moveth,  or  else  the  dazzling  of 
your  own  eyest  Have  not  many,  which  take 
themselves  to  be  inward  counsellors  with  nature, 
proved  but  idle  believers,  which  told  us  tales, 
which  were  no  such  matter!  And,  soldier,  what 
security  have  you  for  these  victories  and  gariands 
which  you  promise  to  yourself  1  Know  you  not 
of  many,  which  have  made  provision  of  laurel  foi 
the  victory,  and  have  been  fain  to  exchange  it  with 
cypress  for  the  funeral  1  of  many  which  have  be- 
spoken fame  to  sound  their  triumpns,  mna  have  beea 
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glad  to  pray  her  to  say  nothing  of  them,  and  not 
to  discover  theui  in  their  flights  1 

Corrupt  statesman,  you  that  think,  by  your 
engines  and  motions,  to  govern  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune ;  do  you  not  mark,  that  clocks  cannot  be  long 
in  temper  1  that  jugglers  are  no  longer  in  request 
when  there  tricks  and  sleights  are  once  perceived  ? 
Nay,  do  you  not  see,  that  never  any  man  made 
his  own  cunning  and  practice  (without  religion 
and  moral  honesty)  his  foundation,  but  he  over- 
built himself,  and  in  the  end  made  his  house  a 
windfall !  But  give  ear  now  to  the  comparison 
of  my  master^s  condition,  and  acknowledge  such 
a  difference,  as  is  betwixt  the  melting  hailstone 
and  the  solid  pearl.  Indeed  it  seemeth  to  depend, 
as  the  globe  of  the  earth  seemeth  to  hang  in  the 
air;  but  yet  it  is  firm  and  stable  in  itself^  It  is 
like  a  cube,  or  a  die-form,  which,  toss  it  or  throw 
it  any  way,  it  ever  lighteth  upon  a  square.  Is  he 
denied  the  hopes  of  favours  to  come  ?  He  can 
resort  to  the  remembrance  of  contentments  past. 
Destiny  cannot  repeal  that  which  is  past  Doth 
he  find  the  acknowledgment  of  his  affection  small  1 
He  may  find  the  merit  of  his  affection  the  greater. 
Fortune  cannot  have  power  over  that  which  is 
within.  Nay,  his  falls  are  like  the  falls  of  Antaeus ; 
they  renew  his  strength.  His  clouds  are  like  the 
clouds  of  harvest,  which  make  the  sun  break  forth 
with  greater  force.  His  wanes  are  changes  like  the 
moon's,  whose  globe  is  all  light  towards  the  sun, 
when  it  is  all  dark  towards  the  world ;  such  is  the 
excellency  of  her  nature,  and  of  his  estate.  At- 
tend, you  beadsman  of  the  muses,  you  take  your 
pleasure  in  a  wilderness  of  variety  ;  but  it  is  but 
of  shadows.  You  are  as  a  man  rich  in  pictures, 
medals,  and  crystals.  Your  mind  is  of  the  water, 
which  taketh  all  forms  and  impressions,  but  is 
weak  of  substance.  Will  you  compare  shadows 
with  bodies,  picture  with  life,  variety  of  many 
beauties  with  the  peerless  excellency  of  one  1  the 
element  of  water  with  the  element  of  fire  1  And 
such  is  the  comparison  between  knowledge  and 
love. 

Come  out,  man  of  war ;  you  must  be  ever  in 
noise.  You  will  give  laws,  and  advance  force, 
and  trouble  nations,  and  remove  landmarks  of 
kingdoms,  and  hunt  men,  and  pen  tragedies  in 
blood ;  and,  that  which  is  worst  of  all,  make  all 
the  virtues  accessary  to  bloodshed.  Hath  the 
practice  of  force  so  deprived  you  of  the  use  of 
reason,  as  that  you  will  compare  the  interruption 
of  society  with  the  perfection  of  society  1  the 
conquest  of  bodies  with  the  conquest  of  spirits  1 
the  terrestrial  fire,  which  destroyeth  and  dissolveth, 
with  the  celestial  fire,  which  quickeneth  and 
gireth  life!  And  such  is  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  the  lover. 

And  as  for  you,  untrue  politique,  but  truest 


bondman  to  Philautia,  you,  that  presume  to  bind 
occasion,  and  to  overwork  fortune,  I  would  ask 
you  but  one  question.  Did  ever  any  lady,  hard  to 
please,  or  disposed  to  exercise  her  lover,  enjoin 
him  so  good  tasks  and  commandments  as  Phi- 
lautia exacteth  of  you  1  While  your  life  is  no- 
thing but  a  continual  acting  upon  a  stage ;  and 
that  your  mind  must  serve  your  humour,  and  yet 
your  outward  person  must  serve  your  end ;  so  as 
you  carry  in  one  person  two  several  servitudes  to 
contrary  masters.  But  I  will  leave  you  to  the 
scorn  of  that  mistress  whom  you  undertake  to 
govern;  that  is,  to  fortune,  to  whom  Philautia 
hath  bound  you.  And  yet,  you  commissioner  of 
Philautia,  I  will  proceed  one  degree  farther :  if  I 
allowed  both  of  your  assurance,  and  of  your 
values,  as  you  have  set  them,  may  not  my  master 
enjoy  his  own  felicity ;  and  have  all  yours  for  ad- 
vantage 1 1  do  not  mean,  that  he  should  divide  him- 
self in  both  pursuits,  as  in  your  feigning  tales  to- 
wards the  conclusion  you  did  yield  him ;  but  be- 
cause all  these  are  in  the  hands  of  his  mistress 
more  fully  to  bestow,  than  they  can  be  attained 
by  your  addresses,  knowledge,  fame,  fortune. 
For  the  muses,  they  are  tributary  to  her  majesty 
for  the  great  liberties  they  have  enjoyed  in  her 
kingdom,  during  her  most  flourishing  reign ;  in 
thankfulness  whereof,  they  have  adorned  and 
accomplished  her  majesty  with  the  gifts  of  all  the 
sisters.  What  library  can  present  such  a  story 
of  great  actions,  as  her  majesty  carrieth  in  her 
royal  breast  by  the  often  return  of  this  happy 
day  1  What  worthy  author,  or  favourite  of  the 
muses,  is  not  familiar  with  hert  Or  what  lan- 
guage, wherein  the  muses  have  used  to  speak,  is 
unknown  to  herl  Therefore  the  hearing  of  her, 
the  observing  of  her,  the  receiving  instructions 
from  her,  may  be  to  Erophilus  a  lecture  exceed- 
ing all  dead  monuments  of  the  muses.  For  fame, 
can  all  the  exploits  of  the  war  win  him  such  a 
title,  as  to  have  the  name  of  favoured  and  selected 
servant  of  such  a  queen  1  For  fortune,  can  any 
insolent  politique  promise  to  himself  such  a  for- 
tune, by  making  his  own  way,  as  the  excellency 
of  her  nature  cannot  deny  to  a  careful,  obsequious, 
and  dutiful  servant  1  And  if  he  could,  were  ii 
equal  honour  to  obtain  it  by  a  shop  of  cunning, 
as  by  the  gift  of  such  a  hand  1 

Therefore  Erophilus*s  resolution  is  fixed:  he 
renounceth  Philautia,  and  all  her  enchantments. 
For  her  recreation^  he  will  confer  with  his  muse; 
for  her  defence  and  honour  he  will  sacrifice  bis 
life  in  the  wars,  hoping  to  be  embalmed  in  the 
sweet  odours  of  her  remembrance.  To  her  service 
will  he  consecrate  all  his  watchful  endeavoura, 
and  will  ever  bear  in^is  heart  the  picture  of  her 
beauty ;  in  his  actions,  of  her  will ;  and  in  his 
fortune,  of  her  grace  and  favour. 


REMEMBRANCES  FOR  THE  KING, 

BEFORE  HI8  GOING  INTO  SCOTLAND. 


Mat  it  pliasb  your  Mxjbstt, 

Although  your  journey  be  but  as  a  long  pro- 
giaas,  and  that  your  miyesty  shall  be  still  within 
your  own  land,  and  therefore  any  extraordinary 
eourse  neither  needful,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  fit; 
yet,  nevertheless,  I  thought  it  agreeable  to  my 
duty  and  care  of  your  service  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  those  points  of  form,  which  have  relation,  not 
80  much  to  a  journey  into  Scotland,  as  to  an  ab- 
sence from  your  city  of  London  for  six  months,  or 
to  a  distance  from  your  said  city  near  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  that  in  an  ordinary  course ;  where- 
in I  lead  myself  by  calling  to  consideration  what 
things  there  are  that  require  your  signature,  and 
may  seem  not  so  fit  to  expect  sending  to  and  fro ; 
and  therefore  to  be  supplied  by  some  precedent 
warrants. 

First,  your  ordinary  commissions  of  justice,  of 
assizes,  and  the  peace,  need  not  your  signature, 
but  pass  of  course  by  your  chancellor.  And  your 
commissions  of  lieutenancy,  though  they  need 
your  signature,  yet,  if  any  of  the  lieutenants 
should  die,  your  majesty's  choice  and  pleasure 
may  be  very  well  attended.  Only  I  should  think 
fit,  under  your  majesty's  correction,  that  such  of 
your  lord  lieutenants  as  do  not  attend  your  person 
were  commanded  to  abide  within  their  countries 
respectively. 

For  grants,  if  there  were  a  longer  cessation,  I 
think  your  majesty  will  easily  believe  it  will  do 
no  hurt.  And  yet  if  any  be  necessary,  the  con- 
tinual despatches  will  supply  that  turn. 

That  which  is  chiefly  considerable  is  proclama- 
tions, which  all  do  require  your  majesty's  signa- 
ture, except  you  leave  some  warrant  under  your 
great  seal  to  your  standing  council  here  in  London. 


It  is  true  I  cannot  foresee  any  such  case  of  sorh 
sudden  necessity,  except  it  should  be  the  apprehen- 
sion of  some  great  offenders,  or  the  adjournment 
of  the  term  upon  sickness,  or  some  riot  in  the 
city,  such  as  hath  been  about  the  liberties  of  the 
Tower,  or  against  strangers,  &c.  But  your 
majesty,  in  your  great  wisdom,  may  perhaps 
think  of  many  things  that  I  cannot  remember  or 
foresee:  and  therefore  it  was  fit  to  refer  those 
things  to  your  better  judgment. 

Also  my  lord  chancellor's  age  and  health  is 
such  as  it  doth  not  only  admit,  but  require  the 
accident  of  his  death*  to  be  thought  of,  which 
may  fall  in  such  a  time  as  the  very  commissions 
of  ordinary  justice  beforementioned,  and  writs, 
which  require  present  despatch,  cannot  well  be 
put  off.  Therefore  your  majesty  may  be  pleased 
to  take  into  consideration,  whether  you  will  not 
have  such  a  commission  as  was  prepared  about 
this  time  twelvemonth  in  my  lord's  extreme  sick- 
ness, for  the  taking  of  the  seal  into  custody,  and 
for  the  seal  of  writs  and  commissions  for  ordinary 
justice,  till  you  may  advise  of  a  chancellor  or 
keeper  of  the  great  seal. 

Your  majesty  will  graciously  pardon  my  care, 
which  is  assiduous ;  and  it  is  good  to  err  in  caring 
even  rather  too  much  than  too  little.  These 
things,  for  so  much  as  concemeth  forms,  ought  to 
proceed  from  my  place,  as  attorney,  unto  which 
you  have  added  some  interest  in .  matter,  by 
making  me  of  your  privy  council.  But  for  the 
main  they  rest  wholly  in  your  princely  judgment, 
being  well  informed ;  because  miracles  are  ceased, 
though  admiration  will  not  cease  while  you  live. 
Endoraed, 
February  2lt  1616. 


ACCOUNT  OF  COUNCIL  BUSINESS. 


For  remedy  against  the  infestation  of  pirates, 
than  which  there  is  not  a  better  work  under  heaven, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  the  great  care  his  majesty 
hath  expressed  concerning  the  same,  this  is  done : 

First,  Sir  Thomas  Smith*  hath  certified  in 

^  Of  BIborougb  in  Kent,  second  fon  of  ThomM  Smith,  of 
CMteoluiQger,  of  that  coanty,  Esq.  He  bad  (krined  the  eui- 
loflM  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elixabeth,  and  was  eent  by  King 
Jamee  I.  ambassador  to  tlie  coart  of  Russia,  in  March,  1604; 
fh>m  whence  returning,  be  was  made  gnremor  of  tlie  society 
of  nercbants  trading  to  tlw  East  Indies,  Muscovy,  the  French 
and  Hummer  Islands ;  and  treasurer  for  the  colony  and  con- 
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writing,  on  the  behalf  of  the  merchants  of  London, 
that  there  will  be  a  contribution  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  during  two  years'  space, 
towards  the  charge  of  repressing  the  pirates; 

pany  of  Virginia.  He  built  a  magnificent  house  at  DepcforU, 
which  was  burnt  on  the  30lh  of  January,  1818;  and  in  April, 
1810,  he  was  removed  from  his  employments  of  governor  end 
treasurer,  upon  several  complalnto  of  frauds  committed  b) 
him. 

«  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  the  ISth  of  March, 
1816-7,  having  resigned  the  great  seal  on  the  third  of  toat 
month ;  which  was  given  on  the  7th  to  BIr  Prancls  Bacoi 
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wherein  we  do  both  conceive  that  this,  being  as 
the  first  offer,  will  be  increased.  And  we  con- 
sider, also,  that  the  merchants  of  the  west,  who 
have  sustained  in  proportion  far  greater  damage 
than  those  of  London,  will  come  into  the  circle, 
and  follow  the  example;  and  for  that  purpose 
letters  are  directed  unto  them. 

Secondly,  for  the  consultation  de  modo  of  the 
arming  and  proceeding  against  them,  in  respect 
that  ray  lord  admiral*  cometh  not  yet  abroad, 
the  table  hath  referred  it  to  my  lord  treasurer,! 
the  Lord  Carew,^  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,}  who  heretofore  hath  serred  as  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  to  confer  with  the  lord  admiral, 
calling  to  that  conference  Sir  Robert  Mansell, 
and  others  expert  in  sea  sendee,  and  so  to  make 
report  unto  the  board.  At  which  time  some  prin- 
cipal merchants  shall  likewise  attend  for  the 
lords*  better  information. 

So  that,  when  this  is  done,  his  majesty  shall 
be  advertised  from  the  table;  whereupon  his 
majesty  may  be  pleased  to  take  into  his  royal 
consideration,  both  the  business  in  itself,  and  as 
it  may  have  relation  to  Sir  John  Digby*s  embas- 
sage. 

For  safety  and  caution  against  tumults  and  dis- 
orders in  and  near  the  city,  in  respect  of  some 
idle  flying  papers,  that  were  cast  abroad  of  a  May- 
day,  &c.  the  lords  have  wisely  taken  a  course 
neither  to  nurse  it  or  nourish  it  by  too  much  ap- 
prehension, nor  much  less  to  neglect  due  provision 
to  make  all  sure.  And  therefore  order  is  given, 
that  as  well  the  trained  bands  as  the  military 
bands  newly  erected  shall  be  in  muster  as  well 
weekly,  in  the  mean  time,  on  every  Thursday, 
which  is  the  day  upon  which  May-day  falleth,  as 
in  the  May-week  itself,  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  Besides  that,  the 
strength  of  the  watch  shall  that  day  be  increased. 

For  the  buildings  in  and  about  London,  order 
is   given  for  four  selected  aldermen  and  four 


selected  Justices  to  have  the  care  and  charge 
thereof  laid  npon  them ;  and  they  answerable  for 
the  observing  of  his  majesty's  proclamation,  and 
for  stop  of  all  farther  building;  for  which  pofw 
poses  the  said  Eslus  are  warned  to  be  before  the 
board,  where  they  shall  receive  m  strait  charge, 
and  be  tied  to  a  continual  account. 

For  the  provost's  marshals  there  is  already 
direction  given  for  the  city  and  the  counties  ad- 
jacent ;  and  it  shall  be  strengthened  with  farther 
commission,  if  there  be  cause. 

For  the  proclamation  that  lieutenants,  (not  be- 
ing counsellors,)  deputy  lieutenants,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  gentlemen  of  quality  should  depart 
the  city,  and  reside  in  their  countries,  we  find  the 
city  so  dead  of  company  of  that  kind  for  the  pr^ 
sent,  as  we  account  it  out  season  to  command  that 
which  is  already  done.  But  afler  men  have 
attended  their  business  the  two  next  terms,  in  the 
end  of  Trinity  term,  according  to  the  custom, 
when  the  justices  shall  attend  at  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, I  shall  give  a  charge  eoncermng  the  same; 
and  that  shall  be  corroborated  by  a  proclamatioB, 
if  cause  be. 

For  the  information  given  against  the  Wither- 
ingtons,  that  they  should  countenance  and  abet 
the  spoils  and  disorders  in  the  middle  shires,  we 
find  the  informers  to  falter  and  fail  in  their 
accusation.  Nevertheless,  upon  my  motion,  the 
table  hath  ordered,  that  the  informer  shall  attend 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  and  set  down 
articulately  what  he  can  speak,  and  how  he  can 
prove  it,  and  against  whom,  either  the  Withering^ 
tons  or  others. 

For  the  causes  of  Ireland,  and  the  late  letteit 
from  the  deputy,*  we  have  but  entered  into  them, 
and  have  appointed  Tuesday  for  a  farther  eonsel- 
tation  of  the  same ;  and,  therefore,  of  that  subject 
I  forbear  to  write  more  for  this  present. 

Endorsed, 
March  30,  1617.    Jin  account  tf  Council  Budnm. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  COUNCIL  BUSINESS, 

AND  OF  OTHER  MATTERS  COMMITTED  TO  ME  BY  HIS  MAJESTY. 


First,  for  May-day,  at  which  time  there  was 
great  apprehension  of  tumult  by  apprentices  and 
loose  people.  There  was  never  such  a  still. 
The  remedies  that  did  the  effect  were  three. 

*  CImriM  Ilofrard,  Earl  of  NouingtMun. 

f  Ttaomai  Ifoward,  Earl  of  Suflfulk. 

t  Oeorge,  Lord  Carew,  who  had  been  preiidentof  Mnntter, 
In  Ireland,  and  waa  now  master  of  the  ordnance.  He  waa 
created  Karl  ot  ToCneaa  by  Kinf  Cliarlea  1.,  in  IflSS. 

I  Sir  FiUk  OivTlto. 


First,  the  putting  in  muster  of  the  trained  bands 
and  military  bands  in  a  brave  fashion  that  way. 
Next,  the  laying  a  strait  charge  upon  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  for  the  city,  and  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  suburbs,  that  the  apprentices  and 
others  might  go  abroad  with  their  flags  and  other 
gaud  cries,  but  without  weapon  of  shot  and  pifce» 
as  they  formerly  took  liberty  to  do ;  which  cbargs 

•  sir  Oliver  8c.  John.  alUrwafda  Viaeomtt  I 
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was  exceedingly  well  performed  and  obeyed. 
And  the  last  was,  that  we  had,  according  to  our 
warrant  dormant,  strengthened  our  commissions 
of  the  peace  in  London  and  Middlesex  with  new 
clauses  of  lieutenantcy ;  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  abroad,  all  was  quiet  by  the  terror  it 
wrought.  This  I  write  because  it  maketh  good 
my  further  assurance  I  gave  his  majesty  at  his 
first  remoTes,  that  all  should  be  quiet,  for  which  I 
received  his  thanks. 

For  the  Irish  affairs,  I  received  this  day  his 
majesty's  letters  to  the  lords,  which  we  have  not 
yet  opened,  but  shall  sit  upon  them  this  afternoon. 
I  do  not  forget,  besides  the  points  of  state,  to  put 
my  lord  treasurer  in  remembrance  that  his  majesty 
laid  upon  him  the  care  of  the  improvement  of  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  by  all  good  means,  of  which  I 
find  his  lordship  very  careful,  and  I  will  help 
him  the  best  I  can. 

The  matter  of  the  revenue  of  the  recusants  here 
in  England  I  purpose  to  put  forward  by  a  con- 
ference with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  upon  whom 
the  king  laid  it,  and  upon  Secretary  Winwood  ; 
and  bemuse  it  is  a  matter  of  the  exchequer,  with 
my  lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor,  and  after  to 
take  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Attorney  and  the  learned 
counsel,  and  when  we  have  put  it  in  a  frame,  to 
certify  his  majesty. 

The  business  of  the  pirates  is,  I  doubt  not,  by 
tills  time  come  to  his  majesty  upon  the  letters  of 
us  the  commissioners,  whereof  I  took  special  c;ire. 
And  I  must  say  I  find  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  a 
good  able  man  with  his  pen.  But  to  speak  of  the 
main  business,  which  is  the  match  with  Spain, 
the  king  knows  my  mind  by  a  former  letter ;  that 
I  would  be  glad  it  proceeded  with  a  united 
counsel ;  not  but  that  votes  and  thoughts  are  to 
be  free.  But  yet,  after  a  king  hath  resolved,  all 
men  ought  to  co-operate,  and  neither  to  be  active  nor 
much  loquutive  in  oppontum ;  especially  in  a  case 
where  a  few  dissenting  from  the  rest  may  hurt  the 
business  itiforofamm. 

Yesterday,  which  was  my  weary  day,  I  bid  all 
the  judges  to  dinner,  (which  was  not  used  to  be,) 
and  entertained  them  in  a  private  withdrawing 
chamber,  with  the  learned  counsel.  When  the 
feast  was  passed,  I  came  amongst  them,  and  set 
me  down  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  prayed  them 
to  think  I  was  one  of  them,  and  but  a  foreman.  I 
told  them  I  was  weary,  and  therefore  must  be 
short,  and  that  I  would  now  speak  to  them  upon 
two  points.  Whereof  the  one  was,  that  I  would 
tell  them  plainly,  that  I  was  firmly  persuaded, 
tiiat  the  former  discords  and  differences  between 
the  chancery  and  other  courts  were  but  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  that  now  the  men  were  gone,  the 
matter  was  gone;  and  that,  for  my  part,  as  I 
would  not  suffer  any  the  least  diminution  or  dero- 
gation from  the  ancient  and  due  power  of  the 
chancery,  so,  if  any  thing  should  be  brought  to 
them  at  any  time,  touching  the  proceedings  of 


the  chancery,  which  did  seem  to  them  exorbitant, 
or  inordinate;  that  they  should  freely  and  friendly 
acquaint  me  with  it,  and  we  should  soon  agree ; 
or  if  not,  we  had  a  master  that  could  easily  both  dis- 
cern and  rule.  At  which  speech  of  mine,  besides  a 
great  deal  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment,  I  did 
see  cheer  and  comfort  in  their  faces,  as  if  it  were 
a  new  world. 

The  second  point  was,  that  I  let  them  know 
how  his  majesty  at  his  going  gave  me  charge 
to  call  and  receive  from  them  the  accounts  of 
their  circuits,  according  to  his  majesty's  former 
prescript,  to  be  set  down  in  writing.  And  that  I 
was  to  transmit  the  writings  themselves  to  hib 
majesty,  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  have  re- 
ceived them,  I  will  send  them  to  his  majesty. 

Some  two  days  before  I  had  a  conference  with 
some  judges,  (not  all,  but  such  as  I  did  choose,) 
touching  the  high  commission,  and  the  extending 
of  the  same  in  some  points,  which  I  see  I  shall  be 
able  to  despatch  by  consent,  without  his  majesty's 
further  trouble. 

I  did  call  upon  the  committees  also  for  the  pro- 
ceeding in  the  purging  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Re- 
ports, which  I  see  they  go  on  with  seriously.* 

Thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  not  much  to  do 
for  matters  of  counsel ;  and  I  see  now  that  his 
majesty  is  as  well  able  by  his  letters  to  govern 
England  from  Scotland,  as  he  was  to  govern 
Scotland  from  England. 

*  Daring  tbc  time  thmt  my  Lord  Chief  Jostlee  Coke  lay 
onder  the  dbpleasore  of  the  eoait,  for  the  reeeone  I  have 
mentioned  In  the  Diaeoarae  preceding  theae  lettera,  aome 
Information  waa  given  to  the  king,  that  he,  havhfig  puhliahed 
eleven  booka  of  Reporta,  had  written  many  thinga  agalnat 
hia  majeaty*a  prerogative.  And,  being  commanded  to  ex* 
plain  aoroe  of  them,  my  Lord  Chancellor  EUeamere  dnth, 
thereupon.  In  hia  Iftter  of  tSd  of  October,  1810,  write  thus 
to  the  king :  According  to  your  majeaty'a  dlrectlona  aignifled 
onto  me  by  Mr.  Solicitor,  I  called  the  lord  chief  Juatice  before 
me  on  Tharaday,  the  17th  InaUnt,  In  the  preaenre  of  Mr. 
Attorney  and  othera  of  your  learned  counael.  I  did  let  him 
know  your  mijeaty*a  acceptance  of  the  few  animadveraiona 
whkh,  upon  review  of  hia  own  laboura,  he  had  aent, 
though  fewer  than  you  expected,  and  hia  excnaea  other 
than  you  expected.  And  did  at  the  aame  time  Inform 
him,  that  hia  majeaty  waa  diaaatlafied  with  aeveral  other 
pnaaagea  therein;  and  tboae  not  the  principal  poinu  of 
the  eaaea  Judged,  but  delivered  by  way  of  ezpatlatlon,  and 
whkh  might  have  been  omitted  without  prejudice  to  the 
Judgment :  of  which  aort  the  attorney  and  aolicitor-general 
did  for  the  preaent  only  aelect  five,  whkh  being  delivered  to 
the  chief  Joatke  on  the  17th  of  October,  he  retoma  hia  an- 
awera  at  large  upon  the  Hat  of  tlie  aaoM  month,  tlie  whkh  I 
have  aeen  under  hia  own  hand.  It  la  true,  the  lord  chancellor 
wkhed  be  might  have  been  apared  all  aervlce  concerning  the 
chief  Juatke,  aa  remembering  the  fifth  petition  of  diauila  «#• 
Ht  iMu  iiMtra,  kjt,  Inaomoeh  that,  though  a  committee  ot 
Judgea  waa  appointed  to  conalder  theae  booka,  yet  the  matter 
aeoBM  to  have  alept,  till  after  Sir  Pranck  Bacon  waa  made 
lord  keeper,  It  revived,  and  two  Judgea  nsore  were  added  to 
the  former.  Whereupon,  Sir  Edward  Coke  doth,  by  hk  let* 
ter,  make  hk  humble  anit  to  the  Earl  of  Buekinghan,- 
1.  That  If  hk  majeaty  ahall  not  be  aatkfied  wUh  hk  fi»rmer 
oflbr,  vis.  by  the  advice  of  the  Judgea  to  explain  and  publkh 
thoae  polnta,  ao  aa  no  aliadow  may  remain  agalnat  hk  prero- 
gative ;  that  then  all  the  Judgea  of  England  may  be  called 
thereto.  S.  That  they  might  certify  alao  what  eaaea  be  bad 
pttMkhed  for  hk  majeaty'a  prerogative  and  benaflt,  for  the 
good  <#lhe  church,  and  quieting  men*B  inheritancea,  and  good 
of  the  comaaonwaalth.     But  Sir  Edward  helot  tiMtn  or  wocm 


A  DRAUGHT   OF   AN   ACT 


k   USURIOUS  SHIFT  OF  GAIN,  IN  DELIVERING  COMMODITIES  INSTEAD  OF 

MONEY. 


WncBEAS  it  is  a  a8u>il  practice,  to  the  undoing 
and  overthrowing  many  yonng  gentlemen,  and 
others,  that  when  men  are  in  necessity,  and  desire 
to  borrow  moiiey,  they  are  answered,  that  money 
cannot  be  had,  but  that  they  may  have  commodi- 
ties sold  anto  them  upon  credit,  whereof  they 
may  make  money  as  they  can :  in  which  course 
it  ever  comes  to  pass,  not  only  that  such  com- 
modities are  bought  at  extreme  high  rates,  and 
sold  again  far  under  foot  to  a  double  loss ;  but 
also  that  the  party  which  is  to  borrow  is  wrapt  in 
bonds  and  counter-bonds;  so  that  upon  a  little 
money  which  he  roceiveth,  he  is  subject  to  penal- 
ties and  suits  of  great  value. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  of  this 
present  Parliament,  that  if  any  man,  after  forty 
days  from  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  Par- 
liament to  be  accounted,  shall  sell  in  gross  sale 
any  quantity  of  wares  or  commodities  unto  such  a 
one  as  is  no  retailer,  chapman,  or  known  broker 


of  the  same  commodities,  and  knowing  that  it  is 
bought  to  be  sold  again,  to  help  and  famish  any 
person,  that  tradeth  not  in  the  same  commodity, 
with  money,  he  shall  be  without  all  remedy  by 
law,  or  custom,  or  decree,  or  otherwise,  to  reoover 
or  demand  any  satisfaction  for  the  said  wares  or 
commodities,  what  assurance  soever  he  shall 
have  by  bond,  surety,  pawn,  or  promise  of  the 
party,  or  any  other  in  his  behalf.  And  that  all 
bonds  and  assurances  whatsoever,  made  for  that 
purpose  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  utterly  void. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  every  person,  which  shall  after  the 
time  aforesaid  be  used  or  employed  as  m  broker, 
mean,  or  procurer,  for  the  taking  up  of  such  com- 
modities, shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  the  same  to  be 
and  shall  be  farther  pnniab- 
ed  by  six  months*  imprisonment,  without  bail  or 
mainprise,  and  by  the  pillory. 


A  PROPOSITION 

rOB  THB 

REPRESSING  OF  SINGULAR  COMBATS  OR  DUELS, 

IN  THE  HANDWRITING  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON. 


First,  for  the  ordinance  which  his  majesty 
may  establish  herein,  I  wish  it  may  not  look  back 

after,  eominf  into  (kvonr  by  the  marriafe  of  bfa  danf hter,  I 
ronceive  there  waa  no  flirtber  proceedings  in  this  affair.  It 
will  be  needleaa  for  me  to  declare  what  revniutlon  theae 
Imoka  have  among  the  profeaaora  of  the  law ;  hot  I  cannot 
omit,  upon  thia  occaakm,  to  Uke  notice  of  a  character  BIr 
Francte  Bacon  had  aome  time  befbre  given  them,  in  hia  pro- 
position to  the  king  touching  the  compiling  and  amendment  of 
the  lawa  of  England.  **  To  fire  every  man  hia  due,  had  it  not 
been  fur  Sir  Edward  Coke'a  Reporta,  which,  though  they  may 
hare  errors,  and  aome  peremptory  and  extrajudicial  resolu- 
tiona  more  than  are  warranted,  yet  they  contain  infinite 
good  declaiona  and  rulings  orer  of  cases,  the  law  by  thh 
time  had  been  almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast ;  for,  that  the 
caaea  o'  OHxlem  experience  are  fled  from  those  tha^  are  ad- 
juifged  sod  ruled  In  Ibrnier  time.** 


to  any  offence  past,  for  that  strikes  before  it 
warns.  I  wish  also  it  may  be  declared  to  be 
temporary,  until  a  Parliament ;  for  that  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  Parliament;  and  it  is  good 
to  teach  a  Parliament  to  work  upon  an  edict  or 
proclamation  precedent 

For  the  manner,  I  should  think  fit  there  be 
published  a  grave  and  severe  proclamation,  in- 
duced by  the  overflow  of  the  present  mischief. 

For  the  ordinance  itself:  first,  I  consider  that 
offence  hath  vogrue  only  amongst  noble  per- 
sons, or  persons  of  quality.  I  consider  also  that 
the  greatest  honour  for  subjects  of  quality  in  a 
lawful  monarchy,  is  to  have  aoceas  9od  approach 
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to  their  sovereign's  sight  and  person,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  honour:  and  though  this  be  a  comfort 
all  persons  of  quality  do  not  use ;  yet  there  is  no 
good  spirit  but  will  ibivk  himself  in  darkness,  if 
he  be  debarred  of  it.  Therefore  I  do  propound, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  punishment  be,  that 
the  offender,  in  the  cases  hereafter  set  down,  be 
banished  perpetually  from  approach  to  the  courts 
of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince. 

Secondly,  Tnat  the  same  ofiender  receive  a 
strict  prosecution  by  the  king's  attorney,  ore 
temUf  in  the  Star  Chamber;  for  the  fact  being 
notorious,  will  always  be  confessed,  and  so 
made  fit  for  an  ore  ienus.  And  that  this  prose- 
cution be  without  respect  of  person,  be  the 
offender  never  so  great;  and  that  the  fine  set  be 
irremissible. 


Lastly,  For  the  causes,  that  they  be  these  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Wheie  any  singular  combat,  upon  what 
quarrel  soever,  is  acted  and  performed,  though 
death  do  not  ensue. 

2.  Where  any  person  passeth  beyond  the  seas« 
with  purpose  to  perform  any  singular  combat, 
though  it  be  never  acted. 

3.  Where  any  person  sendeth  a  challenge. 

4.  Where  any  person  accepteth  a  challenge. 
6.  Where  any  person  carrieth  or  deliveretb  a 

challenge. 

6.  Where  any  person  appointeth  the  field, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  although  it  be  not  upon 
any  cartel  or  challenge  in  writing. 

7.  Where  any  person  accept  to  be  a  second  in 
any  quarrel. 


ADVICE    TO     THE    KING. 

FOR  REVIVING  THE  COMMISSION  OF  SUITS. 


That  which  for  the  present  I  would  have 
spoken  with  his  majesty  about,  was  a  matter 
wherein  time  may  be  precious,  being  upon  the 
tenderest  point  of  all  others.  For  though  the 
particular  occasion  may  be  despised,  (and  yet  no- 
thing ought  to  be  despised  in  this  kind,)  yet  the 
counsel  thereupon  I  conceive  to  be  most  sound 
and  necessary,  to  avoid  future  perils. 

There  is  an  examination  taken  within  these 
few  days  by  Mr.  Attorney,  concerning  one  Bayn- 
tan,  or  Baynham,  (for  his  name  isnotyetcertein,) 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  that  the  said  Bayntan, 
without  any  apparent  show  of  being  overcome 
with  drink,  otherwise  than  so  as  might  make  him 
less  wary  to  keep  secrets,  said  that  he  had  been 
lately  with  the  king,  to  petition  him  for  reward 
of  service ;  which  was  denied  him.  Whereupon 
it  was  twice  in  his  mind  to  have  killed  his 
majesty.  The  man  is  not  yet  apprehended,  and 
said  by  some  to  be  mad,  or  half  mad ;  which  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  the  less  dangerous ;  for  such 
men  commonly  do  most  mischief;  and  the  man- 


ner of  his  speaking  imported  no  distraction.  But 
the  counsel  I  would  out  of  my  care  ground  here- 
upon, is,  that  his  majesty  would  revive  the  com- 
mission for  suite,  which  hath  been  now  for  these 
three  years  or  more  laid  down.  For  it  may 
prevent  any  the  like  wicked  cogitations,  which 
the  devil  may  put  into  the  mind  of  a  roarer  or 
swaggerer  upon  a  denial:  and,  besides,  it  will 
free  his  majesty  from  much  importunity,  and 
save  his  coffers  also.  For  I  am  sure  when  I  was 
a  commissioner,  in  three  whole  years*  space  there 
passed  scarce  ten  suite  that  were  allowed.  And 
I  doubt  now,  upon  his  majesty's  coming  home 
from  this  journey,  he  will  be  much  troubled  with 
petitions  and  suite,  which  maketh  me  think  this 
remedy  more  seasonable.  It  is  not  meant,  that 
suite  generally  should  pass  that  way,  but  only 
such  suite  as  his  majesty  would  be  rid  on. 

Bndoned, 

September  91, 1617, — 7b  revive  the  eomrnmion  cf 
tuttff.    For  the  King. 


REASONS 

WHY  THE  NEW  COMPANY  IS  NOT  TO  BE  TRUSTED  AND  CONTINUED  WITH  THE 

TRADE  OP  CLOTHEa 


FiBST,  The  company  consiste  of  a  number  of  j  and  fine  clothes,  but  only  meddle  with  the  coarte 
young  men  shopkeepers,  which  not  being  bred  in  clothes,  which  is  every  man's  skill ;  and,  besides, 
the  trade,  are  fearful  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  dear  I  having  other  trades  to  live  upon,  tliey  come  in  the 
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sanshine  so  long  as  things  go  well,  and  as  soon 
as  they  meet  with  any  storm  or  cload,  they  leave 
trade,  and  go  back  to  shopkeeping.  Whereas 
the  old  company  were  beaten  traders,  and  having 
no  other  means  of  living  but  that  trade,  were  fain 
to  ride  oat  all  accidents  and  difficulties,  which  (be- 
ing men  of  great  ability)  they  were  well  able  to  do. 

Secondly,  These  young  men  being  the  major 
part,  and  having  a  kind  of  dependence  upon 
Alderman  Cockaine,  they  carry  things  by  plurali- 
ty of  voices.  And  yet  those  few  of  the  old  com- 
pany which  are  amongst  them  do  drive  almost 
three  parts  of  the  trade ;  and  it  is  impossible 
things  should  go  well,  where  one  part  gives  the 
vote,  and  the  other  doth  the  work ;  so  that  the 
execution  of  all  things  lies  chiefly  upon  them  that 
never  consented,  which  is  merely  moiuM  violeniuM, 
and  cannot  last. 

Thirdly,  The  new  company  make  continually 
such  new  springing  demands,  as  the  state  can 
never  be  secure  nor  trust  to  them,  neither  doth  it 
seem  that  they  do  much  trust  themselves. 

Fourthly,  The  present  stand  of  cloth  at  Black- 
well-hall  (which  is  that  that  presseth  the  state 


most,  and  is  provided  for  bat  a  temporary  and 
weak  remedy)  is  supposed  would  be  presently  at 
an  end,  upon  the  revivor  of  the  old ;  in  respect  that 
they  are  able  men  and  united  amongst  themielvee. 

Fifthly,  In  these  cases*  opinio  taioerUaUmajvrm 
and  the  very  voice  and  expectation  of  revivor  of 
the  old  company  will  comfort  the  clothiera,  and 
encourage  them  not  to  lay  down  their  looms. 

Sixthly,  The  very  Flemings  themselves  (in 
regard  of  the  pique  they  have  against  the  new 
company)  are  like  to  be  more  pliant  and  tractable 
towards  his  majesty*s  ends  and  desires. 

Seventhly,  Considering  the  business  hath  not 
gone  on  well ;  his  majesty  mast  either  lay  the 
fault  upon  the  matter  itself,  or  upon  the  persons 
that  have  managed  it;  wherein  the  king  shall  best 
acquit  his  honour,  to  lay  it  where  it  is  indeed ; 
that  is,  upon  the  carriage  and  proceedings  of  the 
new  company,  which  have  been  full  of  uncertain- 
ty and  abuse. 

Lastly,  The  subjectsof  this  kingdom  generally 
have  an  ill  taste  and  conceit  of  the  new  comprjiy ; 
and  therefore  the  putting  of  them  down  wiF.  ^* 
charge  the  state  of  a  great  deal  of  envy. 


MISCELLANEOUS   TRACTS. 


[TRANSLATED  PROM  THE  LATIN.] 


OF  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE 


XII.  SENTENCES. 
Of  the  Condition  of  Man. 

1.  Man,  the  serrant  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
does  and  understands  as  much,  as  he  shall 
really  or  mentally  obserre  of  the  order  of  nature, 
himself  meanwhile  enclosed  around  by  the  laws 
of  nature. 

3.  The  limit,  therefore,  of  human  power  and 
knowledge,  is  in  the  faculties,  with  which  man 
IS  enoowea  oy  nature  lor  monng  and  perceiT* 
ing,  as  well  as  in  the  state  of  present  things. 
For  beyond  these  bases,  those  instruments 
arail  not. 

3.  These  faculties,  though  of  themselves  weak 
and  inept,  are  yet  capable,  when  properly  and 
regularly  managed,  of  setting  before  the  judgment 
and  use  things  most  remote  from  sense  and  action, 
and  of  overcoming  greater  difficulty  of  works 
and  obscurity  of  knowledge,  than  any  one  hath 
yet  learned  to  wish. 

4.  Truth  is  one,  interpretation  one ;  but  sense 
is  oblique,  the  mind  alien,  the  matter  urgent;  yet 
tho  work  itself  of  interpretation  is  deyious  rather 
than  difficult. 

Cf  the  Impediments  tf  Interpretation. 

5.  Whoever,  unable  to  doubt,  and  eager  to 
nffirm,  shall  establish  principles  proved,  (as  ho 
believes,)  conceded,  and  manifest,  and,  according 
to  the  unmoved  truth  of  these,  shall  reject  or  re- 
oeive  others  as  repugpunt  or  favourable ;  he  shall 
exchange  things  for  words,  reason  for  insanity, 
the  world  for  a  fable,  and  shall  be  incapable  of 
interpreting. 

6.  He  who  bath  not  mixed,  confounded,  and 
rcdueed  into  a  mass,  all  distinction  of  things, 
which  appears  in  the  commonly  established 
species,  and  the  names  iniposed,  shall  not  see  tiie 


unity  of  nature,  nor  the  legitimate  lines  of  things, 
and  shall  not  be  able  to  interpret. 

7.  He  who  hath  not  first,  and  before  all,  inti- 
mately explored  the  movements  of  the  human 
mind,  and  therein  most  accurately  distinguished 
the  course  of  knowledge  and  the  seats  of  error, 
shall  find  all  things  masked  and,  as  it  were,  en- 
chanted, and,  till  he  undo  the  charm,  shall  bo 
unable  to  interpret 

8.  He  who  is  occupied  in  inquiring  into  the 
i^nooo  of  things  obvious  and  compound,  as  flame, 
dreams,  fever,  and  doth  not  betake  himself  to 
simple  natures ;  first,  to  those  which  are  popu- 
larly esteemed  such ;  next,  to  those  which  by  art 
are  reduced  and,  as  it  were,  sublimed  to  truer 
simplicity,  he  shall,  perhaps,  if  in  the  rest  he  err 
not,  add  to  inventions  some  things  not  to  be  con- 
temned, and  next  to  inventions.  But  he  shall 
effect  nothing  against  the  greater  secularities 
of  things,  nor  shall  he  be  named  an  interpreter. 

Of  the  QuaHtiee  of  the  Interpreter, 

9.  Let  him  who  comes  to  interpret  thus  prepare 
and  qualify  himself;  let  him  not  be  a  follower  of 
novelty,  nor  of  custom  or  antiquity;  neither  let 
him  embrace  the  license  of  contradicting  or  the 
servitude  of  authority.  Let  him  not  be  hasty  to 
affirm  or  unrestrained  in  doubting,  but  let  him 
produce  every  thing  marked  with  a  eertain  degree 
of  probation.  Let  hope  be  the  cause  of  labour 
to  him,  not  of  idleness.  Let  him  estimate  things 
not  by  their  rareness,  difficulty,  or  credit,  but  by 
their  real  importance.  Let  him  manage  his  pri- 
vate affairs  under  a  mask,  yet  with  some  regard 
for  the  provisions  of  things.  Let  him  prudently 
observe  the  first  entrances  of  errors  into  truthst 
and  of  truths  into  errors,  nothing  contemning  or 
admiring.  Let  him  know  the  advantages  of 
his  nature;   and  let  him  humour  the  nature  of 

[  othsrs,  for  no  man  is  tngry  with  the  stone  that  m 
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striking  him.  Let  him,  as  it  were,  with  one  eye 
scan  the  natures  of  things ;  with  the  other,  the 
uses  of  mankind.  Of  words  let  him  distinctly 
know  the  mixed  nature,  which  especially  partakes 
of  advantage  and  of  inconvenience.  Let  him 
determine  that  with  inventions  the  art  of  invent- 
ing grows.  Also,  let  him  not  be  vain  in  conceal- 
ing or  in  setting  forth  the  knowledge  which  he 
hath  obtained,  but  ingenuous  and  prudent,  and 
let  him  commend  his  inventions,  not  ambitiously 
or  spitefully,  but  first  in  a  manner  most  vivid  and 
fresh,  that  is,  most  fortified  against  the  injuries 
of  time,  and  most  powerful  for  the  propagation 
of  science,  then  least  capable  of  begetting  errors, 
and,  above  all,  such  as  may  procure  him  a  legiti- 
mate reader. 

€f  iht  Duty  cf  (he  Interpreter. 

10.  Thus  qualified  and  prepared,  let  the  inter- 
preter, proceed  in  this  way.  He  will  consider 
the  condition  of  man,  and  remove  the  impedi- 
ments of  interpretation ;  then,  grirded  up  for  his 
work,  he  will  prepare  a  history  and  regular  series 
of  tables,  at  the  same  time  appointing  their  uses, 
co-ordinations,  occurrences,  and  appendages.  He 
will  exhibit  the  solitude  of  things  and  their 
resemblance  of  each  other.  He  will  also  make  a 
selection  of  things,  and  those  which  are  most 
primitive  or  instant,  that  is,  conduce  especially  to 
the  invention  of  other  things,  or  to  human  wants, 
he  will  place  first  in  order.  He  will  also  observe 
tho  pro^nsinoncoB  of  instances,  which  can  do 
much  to  shorten  his  work.  And  thus  furnished, 
he  will  at  length  maturely  and  happily  undertake 
and  complete  rearrangements  and  new  tables,  and 
the  interpretation  itself  now  easy  and  following 
spontaneously,  nay,  almost  as  if  snatched  away 
from  the  mind.  Which,  when  he  shall  have 
accomplished,  he  will  immediately  perceive  and 
number,  in  their  pure  and  native  light,  the  true, 
eternal,  and  simplest  motions  of  nature,  from  the 
ordinate  and  well  adjusted  progress  of  which 
arises  all  this  infinite  variety,  both  of  the  present 
and  of  all  ages.  And  meanwhile  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  he  will  not  fail  to  receive  con- 
stantly, as  interest,  for  human  affairs  many  things 
and  unknown.  But  from  hence  again,  altogether 
directing  himself  to  and  intent  upon  the  uses  of 
mankind,  and  the  present  state  of  things,  he  will, 
in  diverse  ways,  dispose  and  arrange  the  whole 
for  action.  To  natures  the  most  secret  he  will 
assign  others  explanatory,  and  to  the  most  absent 
others  superinductory.  And  then  at  last,  like  a 
second  nature,  he  will  institute  generalities,  the 
errors  of  which  may  be  accounted  monsters, 
yet  also  saving  to  himself  the  prerogative  of 
Ills  art. 

€f  the  ProvUion  of  Thing$. 

11.  But  thou  receivest  these  things  with  lan- 
guid hope  and  zeal,  my  son,  and  wonderest,  if 


there  remains  such  store  of  works  most  fruitful 
and  altogether  unknown,  that  they  have  not 
before  this  time,  or  now  suddenly,  been  disco- 
vered ;  at  the  same  time  thou  inquirest  what  they 
are  by  name,  and  promisest  to  thyself  immortali- 
ty, or  freedom  from  pain,  or  transporting  pleasure. 
But  thou  bestowest  liberally  upon  thyself,  my 
son,  and  wilt  hant  after  hope  from  knowledge,  as 
from  ignorance  thou  didst  begin  to  hunt  despair. 
Is  it  also  by  art,  that  the  work  must  be  adopted. 
Yet,  as  far  as  may  be,  I  shall  satisfy  thy  doubt, 
and  obey  thee.  That  these  things  are  suddenly 
known,  my  son,  is  no  wonder.  Knowledge  is  of 
quick,  time  of  tardy  birth.  Also  the  noble  things 
which  were  invented  before  these,  were  not  by 
the  light  of  former  knowledge  gradually  invented, 
but  by  chance,  (as  they  say,)  abundantly.  But 
in  things  mechanical  there  is  a  certain  extension 
of  what  is  already  invented,  which  yet  deserves 
not  the  name  of  new  invention.  The  way  is  not 
long,  my  son,  but  ambiguous.  Yet,  when  I  say 
that  these  things  have  not  come  to  view  before 
this  time,  hast  thou  ascertained,  how  much  was 
known  to  all  antiquity,  or  in  all  countries,  or 
even  to  single  individuals.  But  I  almost  agree 
with  thee,  my  son,  and  will  lead  thee  higher  by 
the  hand.  Thou  doubtest  not  but  that  if  men 
had  never  existed,  many  of  the  things  which  are 
made  by  art  (as  they  say)  would  have  been 
wanting,  as  marble  statues,  clothes.  But  now,  and 
men,  have  not  they  too  their  motions  which  they 
obey  I  Tmtj,  mj  oon,  murv  Miuiir,  luid  ■Bva« 
difficult  to  comprehend  by  knowledge,  yet  equally 
certain.  Indeed,  you  will  say,  men  obey  their 
will.  I  hear,  but  this  is  nothing.  Such  a  cause 
as  fortune  is  in  the  universe,  such  is  the  will  in 
man.  If  any  thing  therefore  is  produced,  yet  not 
without  man,  and  lies  also  beyond  the  ways  of 
man,  is  it  not  equal  to  nothing  1  Man  lights 
upon  certain  inventions  which,  as  it  were,  present 
themselves,  others  he  attains  to  by  foreseeing  the 
end  and  knowing  the  means.  The  knowledge 
of  the  means  however  he  derives  from  things  ob- 
vious. In  which  number  then  shall  be  placed 
those  inventions  which  from  things  obvious  rew 
ceive. neither  obvious  effect  nor  method  and  light 
of  operations  ?  Such  works  are  called  Episte- 
mides,  or  daughters  of  science,  which  do  not 
otherwise  come  into  action  than  by  knowledge 
and  pure  interpretatioB,  seeing  they  contain 
nothing  obvious.  But  between  these  and  tlM 
obvious  now  many  degrees  thinkest  thoa  ftra 
numbered  t    Reoeive,  my  son,  and  seal. 

13.  In  the  last  place,  my  son,  I  counsel  thee, 
as  is  especially  necessary,  with  an  enlightened 
and  sober  mind  to  distinguish  the  interpretatiott 
of  things  divine  and  things  natural,  and  not  to 
suffer  these  in  any  way  to  be  mingled  togetbcr. 
Errors  enough  there  are  in  this  kind.  Nothing  is 
learned  here  unless  by  the  similitudes  of  thiofs  to 
each  other:  which,  though  they  seeoi  most  dit- 
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stmilar,  do  yet  contain  a  genuine  similitade  known 
to  the  interpreter.    But  God  is  at  similar  to  thee,  | 
and  without  a  figure.    Wherefore,  expect  from 
hence  no  sufficient  light  for  the  knowledge  of 
him.    Giye  fkith  to  what  is  of  faith. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Legitimate  Mode  cf  Delivering. 

I  PXBCBITE,  my  son,  that  many,  in  bringing  | 
forward,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  concealing  the 
knowledge  of  things  which  they  conceive  them- 
selves to  have  attained,  do  noways  conduct 
themselves  according  to  their  credit  and  duty. 
With  equal  detriment,  though  perhaps  with  less 
blame,  do  those  also  offend.  Who,  though  of  ex- 
cellent qualifications,  are  yet  imprudent,  and  pos- 
sess no  art  or  precepts  concerning  the  several 
modes  of  propounding  things.  Yet  need  we  not 
make  complaint  regarding  this  malignity  or  igno- 
rance in  the  teachers  of  knowledge.  If,  indeed, 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  teaching  they  were 
to  destroy  the  importance  of  things,  one  might  be 
angry  not  without  cause ;  but  we  ought  to  con- 
sider that  the  importunity  of  teaching  doth  even 
by  right  belong  to  the  impertinences  of  things. 
But  far  different  from  these,  when  I  am  going  to 
impart  to  thee,  not  the  fictions  of  ingenuity,  nor 
the  shadows  of  words,  or  the  devotion  mingled 
therewith,  nor  certain  popular  observations,  or 
certain  noble  experiments  trimmed  up  into  fables 
of  theory,  but  in  truth  to  bind  and  make  over 
unto  thee  nature  with  her  offspring;  does  the  ar- 
gument I  have  before  me  seem  worthy  of  being 
polluted  by  the  ambition  or  ignorance  or  faulti- 
ness  of  any  sort  with  which  it  is  treated  1  May 
I  be  such,  my  son,  and  may  I  so  extend  to  its 
given  limits  the  narrowness,  never  enough  la- 
mented, of  man*s  empire  over  the  universe, 
(which,  of  things  human,  is  my  sole  wish,)  that 
most  faithfully  and  from  the  deepest  providence 
of  my  mind,  and  the  well  explored  state  of  things 
and  of  minds,  I  may  deliver  these  to  thee  in  the 
most  legitimate  mode  of  all.  But  now,  which 
(thou  wilt  say)  is  that  legitimate  mode  1  Dismiss 
all*art  and  circumstance,  exhibit  the  matter  naked 
to  us,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  use  our  judg- 
ment. And  would  that  you  were  in  a  condition, 
dearest  son,  to  admit  of  this  being  done.  Thinkest 
thou  that,  when  all  the  accesses  and  motions  of 
all  minds  are  besieged  and  obstructed  by  the  ob- 
scurest idols  deeply  rooted  and  branded  in,  the 
sincere  and  polished  areas  present  themselves  in 
the  true  and  native  rays  of  things  1  A  new 
method  must  be  entered  upon,  by  which  we  may 
glide  into  minds  the  most  obstructed.  For,  as  the 
delirium  of  phrenetics  is  subdued  by  art  and 
ingenuity,  but  by  force  and  contention  raised  to 
fury ;  so,  in  this  universal  insanity  we  must  use 
ir  moderation.    What!    Are  these  conditions  tri- 
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fling  which  pertain  to  the  tegitiraate  mode  of 
communicating  knowledge  t  Do  they  seem  to 
thee  so  free  and  easy,  that  the  method  is  innocent, 
that  it  affords  no  handle  or  occasion  for  error! 
that  it  has  a  certain  inherent  and  innate  power  of 
conciliating  belief  and  repelling  the  injuries  of 
time,  so  that  knowledge  thus  delivered,  like  a 
plant  full  of  life's  freshness,  may  spread  daily 
and  grow  to  maturity  1  that  it  will  set  apart  for 
itself,  and,  as  it  were,  adopt  a  legitimate  reader  1 
And,  whether  I  shall  have  accomplished  all  this 
or  not,  I  appeal  to  future  time. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

But,  plainly,  I  dissemble  not,  my  son,  that  in 
some  way  I  must  remove  those  philosophasters, 
fuller  of  fables  than  the  very  poets,  the  ravishers 
of  minds,  falsifiers  of  things ;  and  much  more, 
also,  their  satellites  and  parasites,  that  professo- 
rial and  money-gaming  crowd :  who  dictates  the 
song,  that  I  may  devote  them  to  oblivion  1  For, 
what  silence  can  there  be  for  truth,  when  they  are 
thus  clamorous  with  their  brutish  and  inarticulate 
reasons  1  But,  perhaps,  it  were  safer  to  condemn 
them  by  name,  lest,  while  they  flourish  with  such 
authority,  if  not  named  they  may  seem  to  be 
excepted,  or  lest  any  might  conceive,  seeing  such 
severe  and  mortal  hatred  at  work  amongst  them, 
and  such  contentions,  that  I  wero  sent  to  these 
battles  of  larves  and  shadows  to  give  assistance 
to  the  other  side.  Let  us,  then,  summon  Aristotle, 
worst  of  sophists,  erased  with  useless  subtlety, 
base  laughing-stock  of  words.  At  a  time  when 
the  human  mind,  carried  by  some  chance  as  by 
favourable  weather  to  somewhat  of  truth,  did  rest, 
he  ventured  to  lay  the  severest  shackles  on  the 
mind,  and  to  compose  a  kind  of  art  of  insanity, 
and  to  bind  us  to  words.  Nay,  also,  out  of 
his  bosom  have  been  produced  and  nourished 
those  most  cunning  prattlers,  who,  when  they 
had  turned  away  from  all  perambulation  of  this 
earth,  and  from  all  light  of  things  and  of  histor}*, 
exhibited  to  us,  chiefly  from  the  exceeding  ductilo 
materials  of  his  precepts  and  positions,  and  from 
the  unquiet  agitation  of  their  own  ingenuity,  the 
manifold  sweepings  of  the  schools.  But  this 
their  dictator  is  so  much  the  more  to  blame  thar 
they,  since  even  when  engaged  in  the  evident 
things  of  history,  he  brought  back  the  darkest 
idols  of  some  subterranean  den ;  and  erected  even 
upon  the  history  itself  of  particular  things  certain 
works  as  of  spiders,  which  he  wished  to  seem 
causes,  whereas  they  are  utterly  without  strength 
or  value.  Such  also  in  our  times  hath  Geronimo 
Cardano  constructed,  both  at  variance  with  thing* 
and  with  himself.  Yet,  angur  not,  my  son,  that 
while  I  entertain  this  opinion  against  Aristotle.  I 
have  conspired  with  his  rebel,  a  certain  Pierre 
Ramos.  No  commerce  have  I  with  this  nast  of 
2s2 
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ignorance,  most  pernicions  moth  of  letters,  who 
twists  and  presses  things  with  the  chains  of  his 
method  and  compendium,  till  the  things,  indeed, 
if  any  there  be,  escape  altogether  and  leap  oot; 
but  he  himself  gp^sps  the  arid  and  most  deserted 
trifles.  And  Aqninas,  indeed,  with  Scotus  and 
his  fellows,  contrived  a  yariety  of  things,  even 
when  their  subjects  were  nonentities;  but  this 
man  hath,  eyen  on  subjects  haying  real  existence, 
produced  the  yacuity  of  nonentity.  And  although 
he  is  soch  a  man,  yet  doth  he  impudently  talk  of 
uses  to  mankind,  so  that  eren  when  compared 
with  the  sophists  he  seems  to  preyaricate.  But 
let  us  dismiss  these.  And  now  let  Plato  be  sum- 
moned, that  polite  cayiller,  tumid  poet,  insane 
theologian.  And,  surety,  when  thou  wast  filing 
and  putting  together  I  know  not  what  philosophic 
rumours,  and  simulating  knowledge  by  dissem- 
bling it,  and  tempting  and  loosening  men's  minds 
with  yague  inductions,  thou  mightest  either  haye 
ministered  discourses  to  the  feasts  of  literate  and 
polite  men,  or  also  grace  and  loye  to  ordinary 
discourses.  But,  when  thou  didst  counterfeit 
truth,  which  is  as  it  were  the  indigenous  inha- 
bitant of  the  human  mind,  migrating  from  no- 
where else,  and  didst  turn  aside  our  minds,  which 
are  neyer  sufficiently  applied  and  brought  back  to 
history  and  to  things  themselyes,  and  teach  them 
to  enter  into  themselves,  and  under  the  name  of 
contemplation  to  wallow  amid  their  blind  and 
most  confused  idols,  thou  didst  then  commit  a 
capital  offence.  And  afterwards,  with  scarcely 
less  naughtiness,  didst  thou  introduce  an  apo- 
theosis of  folly,  and  dare  to  defend  with  religion 
thy  meanest  cogitations.  For  it  is  a  slighter  evil 
that  thou  hast  been  the  parent  of  philologers,  and 
that  under  thy  guidance,  and  the  auspices  of  thy 
manifold  genius,  ensnared  and  satisfied  with  fame 
and  the  popular  and  smooth  Jucundity  of  the 
knowledge  of  things,  they  did  corrupt  the  severer 
investigation  of  truth.  Among  these  were  Marcus 
Cicero,  and  Annaeus  Seneca,  and  Plutarch  of 
Chaeronea,  and  many  others  nowise  equal  to 
these.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  physicians.  I  see 
Galen,  a  man  of  the  narrowest  mind,  a  forsaker 
of  experience,  and  a  most  vain  pretender.  Art 
not  thou  he,  Galen,  who  took  away  even  the 
infamy  of  ignorance  and  indolence  in  physicians, 
and  put  them  in  safety,  the  most  sluggish  definer 
of  their  art  and  duty  1  who,  by  declaring  so  many 
disorders  to  be  incurable,  proscribest  so  many  of 
the  sick,  cutting  off  their  hope  and  the  industry 
of  physicians.  0,  dogstar!  0,  pestilence !  Ea- 
gerly seizing  and  displaying  thy  fiction  of  mix- 
ture, the  prerogative  of  nature,  and  thy  sedition 
between  the  heat  of  stars  and  of  fire,  deceitfully 
teducest  human  power  to  order,  and  seekest  to 
defend  for  ever  thy  ignorance  by  despair.  Thou 
art  unworthy  to  be  longer  detained.  Thou  mayest 
also  take  away  with  thee  thy  fellows  and  con- 
A;d«ntee,  the  Arabians,  the  framers  of  dispensa- 


tories, who,  in  theories  as  madly  as  the  rest» 
did,  more  copiously  indeed,  from  the  supines! 
conjectures,  compound  the  promises  rather  than 
the  aids  of  vulgar  medicines.  Take  also  thy 
companions  the  careless  crowd  of  modems.  Ho ! 
Nomenclator,  call  them.  But  he  replies,  they 
are  unworthy  of  having  their  names  preserved  by 
him.  As,  however,  I  recognise  certain  grades 
among  triflers  of  this  kind,  the  worst  and  most 
absurd  sort  are  those  who  in  method  and  accurate 
discussion  comprehend  universal  art,  and  are 
usually  applauded  for  their  elocution  and  arrange- 
ment; such  is  Fernelius.  Those  do  less  harm, 
who  display  a  greater  variety  and  propriety  of 
observations,  though  deluded  with  and  immersed 
in  the  most  foolish  pretences;  as  Amoldus  da 
Villa  Nova,  and  others  the  like  sort.  I  perceive, 
on  the  other  side,  the  cohort  of  chymists,  among 
whom  Paracelsus  boasts  himself  above  the  rest; 
who  by  his  audacity  merits  separate  correction. 
What  oracles  of  Bacchus  dost  thou  pour  out 
in  thy  new  meteorics,  thou  rival  of  Epicurus! 
Yet  he,  as  if  asleep,  or  doing  something  else, 
did  in  this  matter  as  it  were  commit  his  opi« 
nions  to  fate.  Thou,  more  foolish  than  any  fate, 
art  ready  to  swear  to  the  words  of  the  absurdest 
falsehood.  But  let  us  see  thy  other  works.  What 
mutual  imitations  of  the  fruits  of  thy  elements  1 
what  correspondencies ;  what  parallels  dreamesi 
thou,  O  fanatical  Joiner  of  idols !  for  thou  hatt 
mado  man  indeed  a  pantomime.  Yet,  how 
notable  are  those  interpuncitons,  ihy  •pc«MA 
namely,  by  which  thou  hast  broken  the  unity  of 
nature.  Wherefore  I  can  better  endure  Galen 
weighing  his  elements,  than  thee  adorning  tliy 
dreams.  For  the  occult  properties  of  things  ex« 
cite  him,  but  thee  the  common  and  promiscuous 
qualities.  Meanwhile,  unhappy  we,  that  dwell 
amid  such  odious  impertinences !  But  how  esgerly 
this  most  skilful  impostor  inculcates  the  triaid  of 
principles,  a  fiction  not  altogether  useless,  and 
somewhat  allied  to  things!  Hear  still  graver 
charges !  By  mingling  things  divine  with  things 
natural,  profane  and  sacred,  heresies  with  fables, 
thou  hast  polluted  (0,  sacrilegious  impostor!) 
truth,  both  human  and  religious.  The  light  of 
nature  (whose  most  sacred  name  thou  so  often 
usurpest  with  impure  month)  thou  hast  not  hid, 
like  the  sophists,  but  extinguished.  They  were 
the  deserters  of  experience,  thou  the  betrayer. 
Subjecting  by  rule  the  crude  and  masked  evideiios 
of  things  to  contemplation,  and  seeking  the  Pio- 
teuses  of  substances  according  to  the  computations 
of  motions,  thou  hast  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  and  to  strip  the  hunaa 
mind ;  and  thou  hast  increased  with  new  and  ad- 
I  scititious  windings  and  tediousness  of  expeii- 
;  ments,  those  to  which  the  sophists  wers  aveise, 
I  and  the  empirics  unequal ;  so  far  art  thou  from 
having  followed  or  known  the  representation  of 
!  experience.    And  also  ths  boastings  of  the  Hifl 
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tiiou  hast  eyery where  done  thy  atmost  to  amplify, 
forcing  the  most  importunate  cogitations  by  hope, 
and  hope  by  promises,  at  once  the  contriver  and 
the  work  of  imposture.  Among  thy  followers, 
Paracelsus,  I  envy  thee  none  but  Petrus  Severinns, 
a  man  not  deserving  to  spend  his  life  amid  such 
impertinences.  Surely  thou  art  much  indebted 
to  him,  Paracelsus,  because  he  rendered  the  things 
which  thou  (O,  adopted  of  asses)  used  to  bray, 
harmonious  and  pleasant,  by  a  certain  melody  and 
modulation,  and  most  agreeable  diversity  of  words, 
converting  the  odiousness  of  falsehoods  into  the 
delights  of  fable.  Yet  I  pardon  thee,  Severinus, 
if,  weary  of  the  learning  of  sophists,  which  is  not 
only  fruitless,  but  professedly  courteth  despair, 
thou  soughtest  other  supports  for  our  decaying 
affairs.  And  when  those  pretensions  of  Paracelsus 
presented  themselves,  commended  by  the  procla- 
mations of  ostentation,  and  the  subterfuges  of  ob- 
scurity, and  the  affinities  of  religion,  and  other 
adornments,  thou  didst  surrender  thyself  with  a 
certain  impulse  of  indignation  to  these,  not  foun- 
tains of  Uiings,  but  openings  of  hope.  Thou 
wouldst  have  acted  rightly  and  in  order,  if  from 
the  maxims  of  ingenuity  thou  hadst  turned  to  the 
decrees  of  nature,  which  would  have  held  out  to 
thee  not  only  art  short,  but  also  life  long.  And 
now,  having  passed  sentence  against  Paracelsus, 
I  perceive  the  rest  of  the  chymists  fixed  in  asto- 
nishment. They  immediately  acknowledged  his 
decrees,  which  he  himself  promulgated  rather  than 
established,  and  fortified  by  arrogance,  (plainly 
not  after  the  ancient  discipline,)  instead  of  cau- 
tion ;  when,  indeed,  these  men,  reconciled  to  each 
by  much  reciprocation  of  lying,  everywhere  hold 
forth  abundant  hope,  and,  wandering  through  the 
by-ways  indeed  of  experience,  do  at  times,  by 
chance,  not  conduct,  hit  upon  some  things  useful. 
Yet  in  their  theories  they  (as  disciples  of  the  fur- 
nace) have  not  withdrawn  from  their  art.  But, 
as  that  wanton  youth,  when  he  discovered  a  boat 
upon  the  shore,  sought  to  build  a  ship ;  so  these 
coalmen,  from  a  few  experiments  of  distillations, 
have  attempted  to  erect  a  philosophy,  which  is 
everywhere  obnoxious  to  those  most  absurd  idols 
of  separations  and  liberations.  Yet  I  count  them 
not  all  alike ;  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  useful  sort 
of  them,  who,  not  very  solicitous  about  theories, 
do  by  a  kind  of  mechanic  subtlety  lay  hold  of  the 
extensions  of  things ;  such  is  Bacon.  There  is  a 
baae  and  detestable  sort,  who  everywhere  seek 
applause  for  their  theories,  by  religion,  hope,  im- 
posture, wooing,  and  supplicating  for  it ;  Such  is 
Isaac  Hollandis,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
rabble  of  chymists.  And  now  let  us  summon 
Hippocrates,  the  creature  of  antiquity  and  the 
seller  of  years,  to  whose  authority,  when  both 
Oalen  and  Paracelsus  with  much  zeal  strive  to 
betake  themselves,  as  to  the  shadow  of  the  ass, 
who  bursts  not  into  laughter  t  And  truly  this  man 
teems  to  cling  to  ezperisnoe  with  peipetaal  stead* 


fast  looking,  yet  with  eyes  not  moving  and  in- 
quiring, but  stupid  and  enfeebled.  Afterwards, 
bis  sight  recovering  somewhat  from  the  stupor, 
he  receives  certain  idols,  not  indeed  those  huge 
idols  of  theories,  but  the  more  elegant  which  en- 
compass the  superficies  of  history ;  on  swallow- 
ing which  swelling,  and  half  a  sophist,  and  (after 
the  manner  of  his  age)  sheltered  by  brevity,  he  at 
length  (as  these  two  think)  sets  forth  his  oracles, 
of  which  they  seek  to  be  esteemed  the  interpre- 
ters ;  while  in  reality  he  does  nothing  but  either 
deliver  certain  sophistications  in  sentences  abrupt 
and  suspended,  thus  withdrawing  them  from 
confutation ;  or  invest  with  stateliness  the  ob- 
servations of  rustics.  And  nearest  (as  is  com- 
monly believed)  to  his  precepu,  which  are  not 
so  unsound  as  useless,  approaches  Cornelius 
Celsus,  but  a  more  intense  sophist,  and  more 
bound  to  history  modified,  sprinkling  the  same 
moral  moderation  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  amputating  the  extremes  of  error,  not  rooting 
out  the  principles.  And,  regarding  these,  what 
we  have  said  is  most  true.  But  I  now  hear  thee, 
my  son,  inquiring  whether,  perhaps,  as  is  done, 
they  have  not  sought  afiter  the  worst  parts,  espe- 
cially as  the  state  of  knowledge  is  always  almost 
democratic  1  Hath  not  time,  like  a  river,  brought 
down  to  us  the  light  and  inflated,  and  sunk  the 
solid  and  weighty  t  What  of  those  ancient  in- 
quirers after  truth,  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  Py- 
tiiagoras,  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  and  others, 
known  by  the  writings  of  others,  not  by  their 
own  1  Lastly,  what  deem  you  of  the  silence  and 
the  secrets  of  antiquity  1  My  son,  (that  I  may 
answer  these  inquiries,  as  is  usual  with  me,  for 
thy  benefit,)  I  recognise  a  few  fragments  of  anti- 
quity, (of  books  found  I  speak  not,)  yet  these  as 
specimens  rather  of  the  diligence  and  ingenuity, 
than  the  knowledge  of  their  authors.  But,  if  I 
hint  that  those  searchings  of  conjectures  respect- 
ing things,  which,  with  their  footsteps,  have  fled 
away,  are  laborious ;  and  that,  for  me,  studying 
the  utility  of  mankind  for  time  coming,  it  were 
unfitting  to  turn  back  to  the  philology  of  antiquity. 
I  know  sufficiently  that  in  thy  modesty  thou 
wouldst  acquiesce.  Nevertheless,  that  thou 
mayest  perceive  what  two-faced  prophets  things 
present  are,  and  how  they  bring  before  us  things 
both  past  and  future,  I  have  resolved  to  gratify 
thee  with  tables  of  both  times,  (which  may  com- 
prise not  only  the  courses  and  flowings  of 
knowledge,  but  also  other  provisions  of  things.) 
And  do  not  augur  what  this  may  be,  before  seeing 
it,  for  the  true  anticipation  of  this  matter  falls  not 
to  thee,  and  if  it  come  not  from  thy  hand,  seek  it 
not.  For,  in  this  matter,  my  son,  I  shall  gratify 
some  of  you,  and  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
more  delicate.  Knowledge,  indeed,  is  to  be  sought 
from  the  light  of  nature,  not  recovered  from  the 
obscurity  of  antiquity.  Nor  is  it  of  importance 
what  may  have  been  done ;  we  have  only  tii  sen 
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nrhat  can  be  done.  If  a  kingdom,  anbdned  by 
arms  and  Tictoriooa  war,  were  delivered  to  thee, 
wouldst  thou  frame  questions  whether  or  not  thy 
ancestors  had  possessed  it,  and  solicit  the  rumours 
of  genealogies!  So  much  for  the  recesses  of 
antiquity.  But,  concerning  those  leaders  of  sects, 
whom  thou  hast  named,  and  many  more  of  like 
son,  it  is  easy  to  decide.  Variety  is  proper  to 
error,  unity  to  truth.  And,  unless  the  politics 
and  provisions  of  the  times  had  been  adverse  to 
the  peregrinations  of  such  minds,  many  other 
regions  of  error  would  have  been  wandered  over. 
For,  an  immense  ocean  encompasses  the  island 
of  truth,  and  men  have  still  to  endure  new 
damages  and  scatterings  from  the  winds  of  idols. 
Nay,  even  two  or  three  days  ago,  Bernard inus 
Telesius  mounted  the  stage,  and  enacted  a  new 
play,  neither  frequent  in  applause  nor  elegant  in 
argument.  Dost  thou  not  observe,  my  son,  that 
the  contrivers,  both  of  eccentrics  and  of  epicycles, 
and  the  charioteers  of  the  earth,  delight  in  the 
impartial  and  ambiguous  advocation  of  pheno- 
mena t  It  is  exactly  so  in  universal  theories. 
For,  as  if  any  one,  knowing  only  the  use  of  his 
vernacular  tongue,  (attend,  my  son,  for  this  is 
very  similar,)  undertake  to  write  an  unknown 
ipeech,  in  which,  observing  some  few  words  ap- 
proaching in  sound  and  letters  to  those  of  his  own 
language,  he  immediately  and  confidently  assumes 
them  to  be  of  the  same  signification,  (though 
more  frequently  far  removed  from  it;}  then,  by 
collating  these  together,  with  much  labour  of 
ingenuity,  but  also  much  liberty,  he  divines  the 
remaining  sense  of  the  oration;  altogether,  such 
also  are  those  interpreters  of  nature  found  to  be. 
For,  each  bringing  his  idols,  (  I  speak  not  now 
of  those  of  the  stage,  but  especially  of  the  mar- 
ket and  of  the  den,)  like  diverse  vernacular 
tongues,  to  history,  immediately  seizes  the  things 
which  sound  somewhat  alike ;  from  the  symmetry 
of  these  the  rest  are  interpreted.  And  now  it  is 
time,  my  son,  for  us  to  recover  and  purge  our- 
selves, seeing  we  have  been  handling  (though  with 
purpose  of  importing)  things  so  profane  and  pol- 
luted. But,  against  all  these  I  have  said  less  than 
their  guilt  deserved.  Yet,  perhaps,  thou  compre- 
hendest  not  this  censure.  For,  be  assured,  my 
son,  the  judgment  I  have  pronounced  against 
them  is  nothing  less  than  contumely.  For,  I  have 
not  conducted  myself  like  Velleius  with  Cicero, 
a  declaimer  and  philologist  cursorily  touching' 
opinions,  and  rather  casting  them  away  than  de- 
stroying them,  or,  like  Agrippa  the  modem,  in 
speech  of  that  kind  not  to  be  named  indeed,  but  a 
trivial  buffoon,  distorting  every  thing  and  holding 
it  out  to  ridicule ;  (unhappy  me,  who,  in  defect 
of  men,  am  forced  to  compare  myself  with 
brutes!)  But,  on  looking  back  afterwards, 
tliou  wilt  discern,  under  the  veil  of  reproach, 
wondrous  airs  of  accusations,  with  singular 
art  eontracted    and  xeduced   almost  to  single 


words,  and  with  keenest  glance  directed  anj 
brandished  against  the  very  ulcers  themselves  of 
offence.  And,  when  they  might  have  been  much 
mingled  and  entangled  together  in  their  crimes 
and  guilt,  I  have,  by  their  most  peculiar  mark^, 
but  those  capita],  condemned  them  singly.  For, 
the  human  mind,  my  son,  puffed  up  with  the 
incursions  and  observations  of  things,  contrives 
and  educes  very  various  species  of  error.  But 
Aristotle  is  as  a  taller  plant  of  one  species,  so 
also  Plato,  and  others  besides.  Yet  thou  requirest 
particular  confutations.  Verily,  it  were  a  great 
sin  against  the  golden  fortune  of  mankind,  the 
pledge  of  empire,  for  me  to  turn  aside  to  the  pur- 
suit of  most  fleeting  shadows.  One  bright  and 
radiant  light  of  tru^,  my  son,  must  be  placed  in 
the  midst,  which  may  illuminate  the  whole,  and 
in  a  moment  dispel  all  errors.  Certain  feeble  and 
pale  lamps  are  not  to  be  carried  round  to  the 
several  comers  and  holes  of  errors  and  falsehoods. 
Wherefore,  my  son,  detest  what  yon  were  seek- 
ing;  for  It  is  very  profane.  But  now  I  hear  thee 
asking,  is  all  that  the  whole  of  these  have  asserted 
altogether  false  and  vaint  Truly,  my  son,  this 
is  nnhappiness  and  that  prodigious,  not  ignorance. 
For,  no  man  does  not,  at  times,  hit  upon  something 
trae.  When  Heraclitus  remarked,  that  knowledge 
is  to  be  sought  by  men  in  private  worlds,  not  in 
the  common  world,  I  pereeive  that  he  sacrificed 
well  at  the  entrance  of  philosophy.  Democritus, 
I  think,  did  not  unhappily  philosophise,  when, 
attributing  immense  variety  and  infinite  suoees- 
sion  to  nature,  he  set  himself  against  almost  all 
other  philosophers,  the  slaves  of  custom,  and 
given  over  to  secularities,  and  by  this  opposition 
bringing  both  errors  into  collision,  destroyed  both, 
and  opened  some  way  for  truth  between  the  ex- 
tremes. The  numbers  of  Pythagoras  I  set  down 
as  also  of  good  omen.  Dindamus,  the  Indian,  I 
commend,  for  having  called  custom  antiphysis. 
And,  to  Epicurus  disputing  against  the  explication 
of  causes,  (as  they  speak,)  by  intentions  and 
ends,  though  childishly  and  philologically,  I 
nevertheless  not  unwillingly  listen.  Pyrrho,  also, 
and  the  vacillating  academics,  talking  from  the 
skiff,  and  conducting  themselves  against  idols, 
like  certain  morose  lovers,  (who  are  always  re- 
proaching their  loves,  but  never  desert  them,)  I 
use  for  (he  sake  of  the  mind  and  of  hilarity. 
Nor  without  cause :  for  idols  drive  others  straight 
forwards,  but  these  in  a  ofrcle,  which  is  pleaaanter. 
Lastly,  I  should  wish  to  have  Paracelsus  and  Seve- 
rinus  for  criers,  when,  with  such  clamours,  they 
convoke  men  to  the  suggestions  of  experience. 
What  then  1  are  they  possessed  of  troth  1  Nothing 
less.  And,  my  son,  some  pmveibs  of  nistica  are 
apposite  to  troth.  If  the  sow  with  her  ■nout  shcmld 
happen  to  imprint  tiie  letter  A  upon  the  gr&ivd ; 
wouldst  thoQ,  therefore,  imagine  tfiat  abe  eooM 
write  out  a  whole  tragedy  at  one  letter  I  Of  a 
far  different  Jort  b  the  tralh  vsTeaied  fron  tlie 
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mialogy  of  knowledge,  and  the  truth  from  the 
section  of  an  idol.    The  former  is  constant  and 
indefinitely  germinous,  the  latter  discordant  and 
solitary.    Which  happens  also  in  works.    Gun- 
powder, if  it  had  been  invented  by  conduct,  not 
chance  (as  they  speak)  and  accident,  would  not 
hare  come  forth  solitary,  but  with  great  frequence 
of  noble  inventions,  (which  fall  under  the  same  me- 
ridian.) So  also  the  rest,  both  works  and  principles. 
Wherefore  I  admonish  thee,  if  perhaps  any  idol 
of  any  of  these  hath  in  any  point  determined  my 
truth,  that  is,  the  truth  of  things,  not  to  thii^ 
more  highly  of  them,  or  less  of  me,  since  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
rest,  that  those  things  themselves  they  have  not 
said  from  the  analogy  of  knowledge.    But  thou 
still  urgest,  my  son :  would  you,  therefore,  order 
all  their  writings  to  be  converted  into  w^ppings 
for  incense  and  perfumes!    That  I  should  not 
have  said.    For  there  remains  yet  a  short  while 
some  use  of  them,  slight  and  narrow,  and  far 
different  from  that  which  they  were  destined  for, 
and  now  usurp,  but  still  some.    Add  to  this  that 
there  are  many  other  writings  obscurer  in  fame, 
but  more  excellent  in  use.    The  morals  of  Aris- 
totle and  of  Plato  many  admire;  yet  Tacitus 
breathes  more  living  observations  of  manners. 
But  at  length  in  the  proper  place  I  shall  say,  what 
utility  can  be  derived  from  writings,  and  which 
are  superior  in  utility  to  the  rest,  and  which 
smallest  part  of  them  are  gifts  of  those  things 
which  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  nature. 
Lastly,  my  son,  I  hear  thee  inquiring :  dost  thou 
suffice  thyself  in  place  of  all  these  t    I  shall  reply, 
and  that  not  dissemblingly,  but  from  my  inmost 
sense.    I,  dearest  son,  will  confirm  to  thee  a 
sacred,  chaste,  and  legitimate  marriage  with  things 
themselves.    From  which  intercourse  (above  all 
wishes  of  marriage  songs)  thou  shalt  beget  a  most 
blessed  progeny  of  heroes,  who  shall  subdue  the 
infinite  necessities  of  man,  more  fatal  than  all 
giants,  and  monsters,  and  tyrants ;  and  for  your 
affairs  procure  a  placid  and  festal  security  and 
plenleousness.    But  were  I,  my  son,  to  commit 
thee  to  the  giddy  intricacies  of  experience  with  a 
mind  unpurged  ot  idols,  verily  thou  wonldst  soon 
desire  a  leader.    Yet  by  my  simple  precepts, 
without  the  knowledge  of  things,  thou  canst  not, 
however  much  thou  mayest  wish  it,  divest  thyself 
of  idols.    In  tables,  unless  you  erase  what  has  | 
before  been  written,  you  can  write  nothing  else. ' 
But  in  the  mind,  on  the  contrary,  unless  you 
inscribe  something  else,  you  cannot  erase  what  has 
before  been  written.    And  although  this  may  be 
done,  although  thou  mayest  put  off  the  idols  of 
friendship,  yet  indeed,  being  uninitiated,  there  is 
danger  that  thou  mayest  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
idols  of  the  way.    Thou  hast  too  much  accustomed 
thyself  to  a  leader.    At  Rome,  tyranny  being  once 
established,  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
senate  and    people  was   ever  afterwards  vain. 


Confide  and  give  thyself  to  me,  my  son,  that  I 
may  restore  thee  to  thyself. 

OF  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 

Accounting  myself  bom  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind, and  judging  the  case  of  the  commonweal 
to  be  one  of  those  things  which  are  of  public 
right,  and  like  water  or  air  lie  open  to  all;  t 
sought  what  might  be  of  most  advantage  to  men, 
and  deliberated  what  I  was  most  fitted  for  by  na- 
ture.   I  discovered  that  nothing  is  of  such  esti- 
mation towards  the  human  race,  as  the  invention 
and  earnest  of  new  things  and  arts,  by  which 
man's  life  is  adorned.    For  I  perceive  that,  even 
in  old  times  among  rude  men,  the  inventors  and 
teachers  of  things  rude  were  consecrated  and 
chosen  into  the  number  of  the  gods ;  and  I  noted 
that  the  deeds  of  heroes  who  built  cities,  or  were 
legislators,  or  exercised  just  authority,  or  sub- 
dued unjust  dominations,  were  circumscribed  by 
the  narrowness  of  places  and  times.    But  the  in- 
vention of  things,  though  it  be  a  matter  of  less 
pomp,  I  esteemed  more  adapted  for  universality 
and  eternity.    Yet  above  all,  if  any  bring  forth 
no  particular  invention,  though  of  much  utility, 
but  kindleth  a  light  in  nature,  which  from  the 
very  beginning  illuminates  the  regions  of  things, 
which  lie  contiguous  to  things  already  invent^, 
afterwards  being  elevated  lays  open  and  brings  to 
view  all  the  abstrusest  things ;  he  seems  to  me  a 
propagator  of  the  empire  of  man  over  the  universe, 
a  defender  of  liberty,  a  conqueror  of  necessities. 
But  I  found  myself  constructed  more  for  the  con- 
templations of  truth  than  for  aught  else,  as  having 
a  mind  sufficiently  mobile  for  recognising  (what 
is  most  of  all)  the  similitude  of  things,  and  suffi- 
ciently fixed  and  intent  for  observing  the  subtle- 
ties of  differences,  and  possessing  love  of  in- 
vestigation, patience   in    doubting,  pleasure  in 
meditating,  delay  in  asserting,  facility  in  return- 
ing to  wisdom,  and  neither  affecting  novelty,  nor 
admiring  antiquity,  and   hating  all  imposture* 
Wherefore  I  judged  my  nature  to  have  a  kind  of 
familiarity  and  relationship  with  truth.    Yet  see- 
ing by  rank  and  education  I  was  trained  to  civil 
affairs,  and,  like  a  youth,  sometimes  staggered  in 
my  opinions,  and  conceived  I  owed  my  country 
something  peculiar,  and  not  equally  pertaining  to 
all  other  parts,  and  hoped,  if  I  obtained  any  ho- 
nourable degree  in  the  commonwealth  to  perform 
with  greater  help  of  ingenuity  and  industry  what 
I  had  intended ;  I  both  learned  civil  arts,  and  with 
all  ingenuousness  and  due  modesty,  commended 
myself  to  my  friends  who  had  some  power.    And 
in  addition  to  this,  because  tliose  things  of  what- 
ever kind  penetrate  not  beyond  the  condition  and 
culture  of  this  life,  the  hope  occurred  that  I,  born 
in  no  very  prosperous  state  of  religion,  might,  if 
called  to  civil  offices,  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
safety  of  souls.    But  when  my  seal  was  impuUMl 
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to  ambition,  and  my  age  was  matured,  and  my 
disordered  health  also  admonished  me  of  my  un- 
happy slowness,  and  I  next  considered  that  I 
nowise  fulfilled  my  duty,  while  I  was  neglecting 
that  by  which  I  could  through  myself  benefit 
men,  and  applying  myself  to  the  things  which 
depended  upon  the  will  of  another,  I  altogether 
weaned  myself  from  those  thoughts,  and  wholly 
betook  myself  to  this  work,  according  to  my 
former  principle.  Nor  is  my  resolution  diminish- 
ed, by  foreseeing  in  the  state  of  these  times,  a 
sort  of  declination  and  ruin  of  the  learning  which 
is  now  in  use ;  for  although  I  dread  not  the  in- 
cursions of  barbarians,  (unless,  perhaps,  the  em- 
pire of  Spain  should  strengthen  itself,  and  oppress 
and  debilitate  others  by  arms,  itself  by  the  burden,) 
yet  from  civil  wars  (which,  on  account  of  certain 
manners  not  long  ago  introduced,  seem  to  me 
about  to  visit  many  countries)  and  the  malignity 
of  sects,  and  from  those  compendiary  artifices  and 
cautions  which  have  crept  into  the  place  of  learn- 
ing, no  less  a  tempest  seems  to  impend  over 
letters  and  science.  Nor  can  the  shop  of  the 
typographer  suffice  for  those  evils.  And  that 
unwarlike  learning,  which  is  nourished  by  ease, 
and  flourishes  by  praise  and  reward,  which  sus- 
tains not  thti  veheroency  of  opinion,  and  is  the 
■port  of  artifices  and  impostures,  is  overcome  by 
the  impediments  which  I  have  mentioned.  Far 
different  is  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  whose 
dignity  is  fortified  by  utility  and  operation.  And 
from  the  injuries  of  time  I  am  almost  secure ;  but 
for  the  injuries  of  men  I  am  not  concerned.  For 
should  any  say  that  I  savour  things  too  high,  I 
reply  simply,  in  civil  affairs  there  is  place  for 
modesty,  in  contemplations  for  truth.  But  if  any 
one  require  works  immediately,  I  say,  without 
any  imposture,  that  I,  a  man  not  old,  frail  in 
health,  involved  in  civil  studies,  coming  to  the 
obscurest  of  all  subjects  without  guide  or  light, 
have  done  enough,  if  I  have  constructed  the  ma- 
chine itself  and  the  fabric,  though  I  may  not  have 
employed  or  moved  it.  And  with  the  same  can- 
iiinr,  I  profess  that  the  legitimate  interpretation 


of  nature,  in  the  first  ascent  before  arriving  at  a 
certain  degree  of  generals,  should  be  kept  pure 
and  separate  from  all  application  to  works.  More- 
over, I  know  that  all  those  who  have  in  some 
measure  committed  themselves  to  the  waters  of 
experience,  seeing  they  were  infirm  of  purpose^  or 
desirous  of  ostentation,  have  at  the  entrance  un- 
reasonably sought  pledges  of  works,  and  have 
thence  been  confounded  and  shipwrecked.  But 
if  any  requires  at  least  particular  promises,  let 
him  know  that  by  that  knowledge,  which  is  now 
in  use,  men  are  not  skilled  enough  even  for  wish- 
ing. But,  what  is  of  less  moment,  should  any 
of  the  politicians,  whose  custom  it  is  from  per^ 
sonal  calculations  to  estimate  every  thing,  or  fittm 
examples  of  like  endeavoura  to  form  conjecture, 
presume  to  interpose  his  judgment  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  I  would  have  told  that  ancient  saying, 
•(claudus  in  via,  cursorem  extra  viam  antevertit,** 
and  not  to  think  about  examples,  since  the  matter 
is  without  example.  But  the  method  of  publish- 
ing these  things  is,  to  have  such  of  them  as  tend 
to  seize  the  correspondences  of  dispositions,  and 
purge  the  areas  of  minds,  given  out  to  the  vulgar 
and  talked  of;  to  have  the  rest  handed  down 
with  selection  and  judgment.  Nor  am  I  ignorant 
that  it  is  a  common  and  trite  artifice  of  impostore 
to  keep  apart  from  the  vulgar  certain  things  which 
are  nothing  better  than  the  impertinences  they  set 
forth  to  the  vulgar.  But  without  any  imposture, 
from  sound  providence,  I  foresee  that  this  formula 
of  interpretation,  and  the  inventions  made  by  it, 
will  be  more  vigorous  and  secure  when  contained 
within  legitimate  and  chosen  devices.  Yet  I 
undertake  these  things  at  the  risk  of  others.  For 
none  of  those  things  which  depend  upon  externals 
concerns  me :  nor  do  I  hunt  after  fame,  or,  like 
the  heretics,  take  delight  in  establishing  a  sect; 
and  to  receive  any  private  emolument  from  so 
great  an  undertaking,  I  hold  to  be  both  ridicnlous 
and  base.  Sufficient  for  me  is  the  consciousness 
of  desert,  and  the  very  accomplishment  itself  of 
things,  which  even  fortune  cannot  withstand. 

J.  A.C. 
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OuiKne  and  Jlrgument  of  ike  Second  Part  of  the 
Inttauraiioru 

KiBniro  then  in  view  our  plan,  we  shall  exhi- 
bit the  whole  subject  perspicuously,  and  with 
orderly  distribution  of  the  parts.  Wherefore,  let 
us  now  unfold  the  design  and  arrangrement  of  this 
second  part.  We  devote  this  part  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  better  and  more  perfect  use  of  reason  than 
hath  heretofore  been  known  or  promulgated  to 
men,  with  purpose  (as  far  as  the  terms  of  this 
mortal  state  permit)  to  aggrandize  and  enlarge 
the  human  intellect  with  power  to  conquer  and 
interpret  the  mystery  of  nature.  To  the  interpre- 
tation itself  we  have  dedicated  three  books,  the 
third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth;  for  the  sixth, 
which  consists  of  anticipations  drawn  from  the 
ordinary  use  of  reason,  it  is  to  be  taken  only  as 
temporary  and  provisional,  and  when  in  time  it 
shall  have  begun  to.  acquire  solidity,  and  to  be 
verified  by  the  methods  of  legitimate  reason,  it  is 
shifted,  and,  as  it  were,  migrates  of  itself  into  the 
sixth. 

But  to  this  second  book  is  apportioned  the 
intellect  itself,  its  treatment  and  regulation,  and 
the  entire  system  of  preparation  and  training 
leading  to  the  right  conduct  of  the  understanding. 
And  although  the  term  logic  or  dialectics,  by  rea- 
son of  the  depravations  of  the  art,  sounds  repul- 
sive in  our  ears,  yet  to  lead  men  as  it  were  so  far 
by  the  hand  in  their  wonted  tracts,  we  acknow- 
ledge the  art  which  we  profess  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  logic, — so  far  as  logic  (the  common  logic,  I 
mean)  supplies  aids  and  constructs  defences  for 
the  intellect.  Yet  ours  differs  from  the  received 
logic,  besides  other  points  of  opposition,  princi- 
pally in  three;  namely,  its  mode  of  entering  on 
inquiry,  its  order  of  demonstration,  and  its  end 
and  office.  It  goes  deeper  to  find  a  foundation 
and  basis  for  inquiry,  by  subjecting  to  investiga- 
tion what  the  received  logic  admits  as  it  were  on 
the  credit  of  others,  and  in  a  blind  submission  to 
authority,  principles,  primary  notions,  and  the 
informations  of  the  senses;  and  it  reverses  down- 
right its  order  of  demonstration,  by  making  pro- 
oositions  and  axioms,  in  an  unbroken  line,  ascend 
and  mount  on  a  ladder  of  elevation,  from  recorded 

•  Tbe  firtt  put  of  thto  tnet  IbmM  the  prafkc*  to  Um 
If  ovom  Orgaaan,  trmoilated  by  Mr.  Wood,  toL  ill.  p.  000^  000. 


facts  and  particular  experiments  to  generic  veri* 
ties,  not  by  darting  without  a  pause  to  principlew 
and  the  higher  generalizations,  and  from  them 
deducing  and  inferring  intermediate  truths.  Again, 
the  end  of  this  our  scheme  of  science  is,  that 
things  and  works,  not  reasonings  and  speculative 
probabilities,  may  be  invented  and  brought  to 
the  test. 

Such  then  is  the  scope  of  the  second  book. 
Let  us  now,  in  like  manner,  set  forth  its  arrange- 
ment. As  in  the  generation  of  light  it  is  requisite 
that  the  body  which  is  to  receive  the  rays  be  made 
smooth  and  clean,  and  then  planted  in  a  position 
or  conversion  duly  adapted  to  the  illumination, 
before  the  light  itself  is  introduced,  even  so  we 
must  proceed  now.  For,  first  the  area  of  the  mind 
must  be  levelled  out  and  cleared  of  those  things 
which  have  hitherto  encumbered  it;  next,  there 
must  be  a  turning  of  the  mind  well  and  fittingly 
to  the  objects  which  are  presented ;  lastly,  infbr* 
mation  must  be  exhibited  to  the  mind  thus  prepared 
for  its  reception. 

Now,  the  extirpating  part  is  threefold,  accord- 
ing to  the  three  several  classes  of  idols  which 
beset  the  mind.  For  such  idols  are  either  adop- 
tive, and  that  in  two  ways,  having  invaded  and 
established  themselves  in  the  mind  from  the  sys- 
tems and  sects  of  philosophy,  or  from  an  abuse  of 
the  laws  and  methods  of  demonstration ;  or,  se- 
condly, they  are  such  as  are  inseparable  from  and 
indigenous  in  the  essence  of  the  mind.  For  as  an 
uneven  and  ill-cut  mirror  distorts  the  true  rays  of 
things  according  to  its  own  incurvation  of  surface ; 
so,  too,  the  mind,  subjected  to  the  impression  of 
objects  through  the  senses,  in  performing  its 
operations,  interchanges  and  mixes  up  its  own 
nature  with  that  of  its  objects,  so  as  it  may  not 
be  implicitly  trustcKl. 

Wherefore  the  first  task  imposed  upon  us  is  to 
disperse  utterly,  and  to  expatriate  all  that  army 
of  theories  which  has  figured  in  so  many  well- 
fought  combats.  To  this  we  add  a  second,  tlie 
emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  slavery  imposed 
on  it  by  perverted  laws  of  demonstration ;  which 
is  followed  by  a  third,  namely,  to  master  the 
seductive  bias  of  the  mind  itself,  and  either  to 
extirpate  its  native  idols,  or,  if  they  cannot  be 
rooted  up,  so  to  point  them  out  and  thorouglily 
eomprehend  them,  thai  deviations  may  be  recur 
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lied.  For  it  would  be  futile,  and  perhaps  perni- 
cious, merely  to  overturn  and  explode  errors  in 
philosophy,  if  from  the  incorrigible  grain  of  the 
mind  a  new  off-shoot  of  errors,  perhaps  even  dege- 
nerated from  their  predecessors,  should  sprout; 
and  not  till  all  hope  is  precluded,  of  perfecting 
philosophy,  or  enlarging  its  empire  by  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  reason,  and  by  the  helps  and  aids  of 
the  received  logic,  ought  we  to  abandon  and  dis- 
card them ;  lest  haply  we  do  not  thereby  banish, 
but  only  change  our  errors.  Wherefore  that  part 
of  the  book  which  we  term  the  destroying,  con- 
sists of  a  threefold  argument  of  redargution  or 
exposure ;  redargution  of  the  philosophies ;  redar- 
gution of  the  demonstrations ;  and  redargution  of 
human  reason  in  its  natural  course. 

And  it  does  not  escape  us,  that  without  so  im- 
mense a  revolution,  no  small  accretion  to  science 
might  result  from  our  labours,  and  celebrity  be 
attainable  by  a  smoother  path.  Nevertheless, 
being  uncertain  when  the  same  views  may  enter 
the  mind  of  any  other  man,  we  have  determined 
to  make  a  full  and  free  profession  of  our  creed. 

After  having  levelled  the  area  of  the  mind,  it 
follows  in  order,  that  we  must  place  the  mind  in 
an  advantageous  position,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a 
kindly  exposure  to  the  rays  of  what  we  propound. 
For  since,  in  a  matter  of  novelty,  not  merely  the 
violent  preoccupation  of  old  opinion,  but  also  a 
false  preconception  or  conjectural  picture  of  that 
which  is  ofiered,  disposes  to  prejudice,  we  must 
also  apply  a  remedy  to  this  disorder,  and  the  mind 
must  not  only  be  disencumbered  but  prepared. 
That  preparation  is  nothing  more  than  to  have 
true  opinions  of  that  which  we  allege  imparted 
provisionally  only,  as  it  were,  and  by  way  of 
loan,  previous  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
thing  itself.  Now,  this  mainly  depends  on  shut- 
ting out,  and  holding  in  abeyance  those  foul  and 
malign  suspicions,  which,  we  may  easily  augur, 
will,  from  the  prejudices  now  in  vogue,  as  from 
the  contagion  of  an  epidemic  fanatical  gloom, 
iteize  upon  men's  minds ;  wherefore  it  behoves  us 
to  see,  as  Lucretius  hath  it, 

*•  Ne  qtim 
Ooeumt  fliciet  inimict  atqoe  omola  turbet.*' 

First,  then,  if  any  one  think  that  the  secrets  of 
nature  remain  shut  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  seal 
of  God,  and  by  some  divine  mandate  interdicted 
to  human  wisdom,  we  shall  address  ourselves  to 
remove  this  weak  and  jealous  notion,  and,  relying 
on  simple  truth,  shall  bring  the  inquiry  to  this 
issue,  not  only  to  silence  the  howl  of  superstition, 
but  to  draw  religion  herself  to  our  side.  Again, 
if  the  idea  should  occur  to  any  one,  that  great  and 
Hcmpulous  delay  in  experiments,  and  the  tossing 
about,  so  to  speak,  on  a  sea  of  matter  and  particu- 
lar facts,  which  we  impose  on  men,  must  needs 
jtlunge  the  mind  into  a  very  Tartarus  of  confusion, 
itful  cast  It  down  from  the  serenity  and  coolneM 


of  contemplative  wisdom,  as  from  a  far  diviner 
state — we  shall  show  and  establish,  as  we  trust, 
forever,  (not  without  putting  to  the  blush  the 
whole  of  that  school  which  hesitates  not  to  con- 
cede divine  honours  to  fantastic  reveries,  utterly 
bereft  of  solidity,}  the  difference  that  prevails  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  the  divine  and  the  idols  of  the 
human  mind.  Those  also  to  whom,  absorbed  in 
the  love  of  meditation,  our  frequent  mention  of 
works  sounds  harsh,  uncouth,  and  mechanical, 
shall  be  instructed  how  much  they  war  against 
the  attainment  of  their  own  object  of  desire,  since 
exact  clearness  of  contemplation,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  works,  its  under  platfonn,  depend  upon  and 
are  brought  to  perfection  by  the  same  means.  If 
any  one  should  still  hold  out,  conceiving  of  thb 
absolute  regeneration  of  science  from  its  elementa, 
as  a  thing  interminable,  vast,  and  infinite,  we  shall 
demonstrate  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  lo  be 
regarded  as  a  true  boundary  and  a  circumscribing 
line,  marking  off  the  region  of  error  and  waste 
land ;  and  we  shall  make  it  manifest,  that  a  just 
and  full  inquisition  of  particulars,  without  attempt- 
ing to  embrace  individuals,  gradations,  and  ver- 
miculate  differences,  (which  is  enough  for  the  put- 
poses  of  science ;)  and  then  notions  and  truths, 
raised  from  and  upon  the  former,  in  just  method, 
form  something  infinitely  more  defined,  tangible, 
and  intelligible,  sure  of  itself,  and  clear  both  in 
what  hath  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished, than  floating  systems  and  abstract 
subtleties,  of  which  there  is  indeed  no  end,  but  a 
ceaseless  gyration,  whirl,  and  chaos.  And  though 
some  sober  censor,  (as  he  may  think  himself,) 
applying  to  this  subject  that  diffidence  of  conse- 
quences which  becomes  civil  prudence,  should 
consider  what  we  now  say  to  be  like  men*s  vain 
aspirations— -an  indulgence  only  of  wild  hope— 
and  that  in  truth  nothing  else  will  follow  from  this 
remodelled  state  of  philosophy,  than  that  new 
doctrines,  perhaps,  are  substituted,  but  the  re- 
sources of  mankind  not  at  all  augmented — suck  a 
one  wo  shall,  as  we  conceive,  induce  to  admit, 
that  we  are  doing  any  thing  but  founding  a  sys- 
tem or  a  sect,  that  our  institution  differs  whcAly 
and  generically  from  all  that  have  hitherto  been 
attempted  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences — and 
that  there  is  the  surest  promise  of  a  harvest  of 
works,  if  men  will  only  not  forestal  the  same  by 
hastening  to  cut  the  first  worthless  vegeUtion  of 
muscus  and  weeds,  and  grasping  with  a  childish 
passion  and  vain  precipitation  at  the  first  pledges 
of  works.  And  in  handling  the  poinU  we  have 
enumerated,  enough,  we  think,  shall  have  been 
done  to  guard  against  that  species  of  prejudice 
which  is  inspired  by  false  and  illiberal  notions  of 
the  thing  propounded ;  and  therewithal  we  judge 
that  our  second  part,  which  we  call  the  prepara- 
tory, is  complete ;— «fter  every  adverse  gust  from 
religion,  from  theoretical  speculation,  and  froa 
ivil  wisdom,  with  its  huidoiaids.  distrort,  pklt|(- 
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matio  coldness,  and  the  ake,  shall  have  sunk  and 
died  away. 

Yet  to  form  a  preparation  in  all  respects  per- 
fect, it  seems  still  to  be  wanting,  that  we  remore 
the  stagnation  of  mind,  which  is  generated  by  the 
utter  novelty  of  our  plan.  This  unfriendly  torpor 
is  only  dispelled  by  the  explanation  of  its  causes ; 
for  it  is  the  knowledge  of  its  causes  alone  that 
solves  the  prodigy,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  stupor 
of  astonishment.  Wherefore  we  shall  here  note 
all  those  perverse  and  troublesome  obstacles  by 
which  true  science  hath  been  checked  and  retard- 
ed, so  that  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  men 
should  have  been  so  long  involved,  and  toiled  on, 
in  the  meshes  of  error. 

And  in  this  part  of  the  subject  one  thing  will 
felicitously  come  in,  as  a  solid  reason  for  hope, 
namely,  that  although  the  true  interpretation  of 
nature,  wherein  we  toil,  be  justly  held  most  diffi- 
cult, yet  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  that  difficulty 
depends  upon  what  lies  within  our  own  power 
and  admits  of  correction,  not  on  things  placed 
beyond  our  sphere  of  capacity ;  I  mean  in  the  mind, 
not  in  things,  or  in  the  senses. 

Now,  if  any  one  deem  that  scrupulous  care  with 
which  we  strive  to  prepare  men's  minds  is  uncalled 
for-*that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  parade,  and  got  up 
for  purposes  of  display,  and  should  therefore  de- 
sire to  see  denuded  of  all  circumlocution  and  the 
scaffolding  of  preliminaries,  a  simple  statement ; 
assuredly  such  an  insinuation,  were  it  founded  in 
truth,  would  come  well  recommended  to  as. 
Would  that  it  were  as  easy  for  us  to  conquer  dif- 
ficulties and  obstructions,  as  to  cast  away  idle 
pomp  and  false  elaboration.  But  this  we  would 
have  men  believe,  that  it  is  not  within  due  explo- 
ration of  the  route,  that  we  pursue  our  path  in  such 
a  desert,  especially  having  in  hand  such  a  theme, 
as  it  were  monstrous  to  lose  by  incompetent  han- 
dling, and  to  leave  exposed,  as  by  an  unnatural 
mother.  Wherefore,  duly  meditating  and  con- 
templating the  state  both  of  nature  and  of  mind, 
we  find  the  avenues  to  men's  understandings 
harder  of  access  than  to  things  themselves,  and 
the  labour  of  communicating  not  much  lighter 
than  of  excogitating ;  and,  therefore,  which  is  al- 
most a  new  feature  in  the  intellectual  world,  we 
obey  the  humour  of  the  time,  and  play  the  nurse, 
both  with  our  own  thoughts  and  those  of  others. 
For  every  hollow  idol  is  dethroned  by  skill, 
insinuation,  and  regular  approaches ;  whereas  by 
violence,  by  opposition,  and  by  irregular  and 
abrupt  attacks,  it  is  exasperated  into  energy.  Nor 
does  this  take  place  only  because  men,  enslaved 
by  admiration  of  certain  authors,  or  bloated  with 
self-sufficiency,  or  reluctant  from  some  habit,  will 


so  disposed.  For  no  man  by  mere  energy  of  will 
commands  his  intellect,  the  spirits  of  the  philoso- 
phers (as  it  is  written  of  the  prophets)  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  philosophers.  Wherefore  it  is  not  the 
honesty,  candour,  or  openness  to  conviction  of 
other  men,  which  we  are  to  confide  in  for  support, 
but  our  own  care,  address,  and  conciliation. 

In  which  respect  no  small  difficulty  is  further 
created  to  us  from  our  own  character,  having  laid 
it  down  as  an  inviolable  law  evermore  to  hold 
fast  our  integrity  and  ingenuousness,  and  not  to 
seek  an  entrance  for  truth  through  hollow  ways, 
but  so  to  regulate  our  compliance  as  by  no  subtle 
deception,  by  no  imposture  or  aught  that  resem- 
bles imposture,  but  only  by  the  light  of  order  and 
the  skilful  grafting  of  new  shoots  upon  the 
healthier  part  of  the  old,  to  hope  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  our  desires.  Wherefore  we  return  to 
this  assertion,  that  the  labour  consumed  by  us  in 
paving  the  way,  so  far  from  being  superfluous,  is 
truly  too  little  for  difficulties  so  considerable. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  preparatory  part,  we 
now  come  to  the  informing,  and  shall  exhibit  a 
simple  and  bare  outline  of  that  art  which  we 
intend. 

The  things  which  make  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  intellect  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  may 
be  divided  into  three  ministrations  to  the  same, 
ministration  to  sense,  ministration  to  memory, 
and  ministration  to  reason.  In  ministration  to 
the  senses  we  shall  make  exposition  of  three 
things,  first,  how  a  good  notion  is  collected  and 
elicited,  and  how  the  testimony  of  sense,  which 
is  ever  according  to  the  analogy  of  man,  may  be 
reduced  and  rectified  to  the  analogy  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  we  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  tlie 
immediate  perceptions  of  sense,  except  only  in  so 
far  as  it  manifests  motion  or  change  in  its  objects. 
Secondly,  we  shall  show  how  those  things  which 
baffle  the  sense,  either  by  intangibility  of  the 
entire  substance,  or  by  minuteness  of  parts,  or  by 
remoteness  of  place,  or  by  slowness  or  celerity  of 
motion,  or  by  habitual  familiarity  of  the  object, 
or  otherwise,  may  be  brought  under  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  sense,  and  placed  at  its  bar ;  and,  further- 
more, in  cases  where  they  cannot  be  produced, 
what  is  then  to  be  done ;  and  how  such  deficiency 
may  be  filled  up  by  skilful  noting  of  gradations, 
or  by  informations  as  to  inanimate  bodies  derived 
from  the  analogy  of  corresponding  sentient  ones, 
or  by  other  modes  and  substitutions.  In  the  last 
place,  we  shall  speak  of  a  Natural  History,  and 
the  method  of  performing  experiments;  what 
that  Natural  History  is,  which  will  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  philosophy ;  and  again  what  method 
of  experimenting,  in  the  want  of  such  natural 


not  exert  their  candour.  Even  were  any  one  will-  history,  must  be  resorted  to;  wherein  we  shall 
ing  in  the  utmost  degree  to  exact  of  himself  im-  '  also  interweave  some  observations  as  to  calling 
partiality  as  a  duty,  and  to  forswear,  as  it  were, !  forth  and  arresting  the  attention.  For  there  are 
every  prejudice,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  I  many  things  both  in  natural  history  and  in  expo- 
Tttposeunlimitedconfidenceintheawardofamind 'riments,  present  to  knowledge,  absent  to  ii8e« 
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because  the  apprebenftiye  houUj  hath  been  feebly 
drawn  forth  to  note  them. 

Ministration  to  the  senses  is  eompfehendBd  in 
three  particulars.  The  senses  are  to  be  furnished 
with  materials,  with  helps  where  they  fail,  and 
helps  where  they  err.  To  the  materials  of  the 
senses  are  appropriated  history  and  evperimenls, 
to  their  shortcomings,  fit  subetitutioos,  to  their 
declination,  rules  of  corceetion. 

Ministration  to  memory  hath  this  for  its  ftno- 
tion;  out  of  the  mass  of  particular  facts,  and  the 
accumulation  of  facts  forming  natural  history 
general,  it  extracts  a  history  particular,  and  «f» 
ranges  it  in  such  ord#r,  that  the  judgment  can 
forthwith  act,  and  do  its  office.    For  it  befits  us 
prudently  to  calculate  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  not  to  hope  that  they  can  expatiate  at  large 
over  the  infinity  of  nature.    For  it  is  manifest 
that  the  memory  Is  defective  and  incompetent 
when  it  attempts  to  embrace  the  endless  variety 
of  things,  and,  no  less,  that  in  the  cboosiag  out 
of  such  as  bear  on  some  defined  field  pf  inquiry, 
it  is  unpractised    and   unprepared.     Now,   aa 
regards  the  former  malady,  the  mode  of  curing  it 
is  easy.    It  is  performed  by  one  remedial  rule, 
which  is,  that  no  investigation  or  invention  be 
entertained  which  is  not  drawn  ficom  a  written 
statement  of  results.    For  it  were  the  same  for 
one  confident  in  the  strength  of  memory  to  ^  to 
grasp  the  whole  interpretation  of  nature  on  a  given 
subject,  as  to  endeavour  to  seise  and  perform  by 
rote  the  problems  of  astronomy.    Besides,  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent  how  small  is  the  province 
we  allot  to  mere  memory  of  discourse  of  reason, 
seeing  we  do  not  authenticate  discovery,  even 
when  detailed  in  writing,  save  by  digested  tables. 
To  the  latter  defect,  therefore,  we  must  devote 
more  attention.    And,  doubtless,  afler  the  subject 
has  been  measured  off  and  defined  for  inquiry, 
and  stands  clear  and  unencumbered  out  of  the 
mass  of  things,  the  ministration  to  memory  seems 
to  consist  of  three  operations  or  offices.    First, 
we  shall  show  what  those  things  are  which,  in 
regard  to  the  aubject  given  or  propounded,  seem, 
on  glancing  over  its  history  of  fiicts,  the  proper 
points  for  inquiry,  which  forms  a  kind  of  argu*- 
ment  or  topic.    Secondly,  in  what  order  tfaeae 
ought  to  be  marshalled,  and  digested  in  regular 
tables.    Nevertheless,  we  expect  not  that  the 
true  vein  of  the  subject,  being  of  the  analogy  of 
the  universe,  can  be  discovered  at  the  outset  of 
the  inquiry,  ao  that  the  division  might  follow 
from  it,  but  only  the  apparent  one,  so  as  to  sug- 
gest some  sort  of  partition  of  the  subject.    For 
truth  shall  sooner  emerge  from  falsehood  than 
from  disorder,  and  reason  more  easily  rectify  the 
division,  than   penetrate  the  unsubdued  mass, 
l^en,  in  the  third  place,  we  shall  show  in  what 
method  and  at  what  time  the  inquisition  is  to  be 
recommenced,  and  the  charts  or  tables  preceding 
ttf  be  brought  forward  to  new  charts,  and  how 


often  the  inquisition  is  to  be  repeated.  For  we 
intend  the  first  series  of  charts  or  results  to  form, 
as  it  were,  moveable  axes,  and  to  constitute  only 
the  verifying  part  of  the  inquisition;  for  we  have 
BO  hope  of  the  mind^s  ever  pursuing  and  securing 
its  rightful  dominion  over  nature,  unless  by 
repeated  action.  The  ministration,  therefore,  to 
memory  consists,  aa  we  have  said  in  three  doc- 
trines, of  the  lepies  of  discovery,  of  the  reduc- 
tion into  tablee,  and  of  the  method  of  fully 
eatabliahing  the  inquiry. 

Ministration  to  reason  remains,  to  which  tlie 
two  former  parts  ars  only  ancillary.  For  by  them 
there  is  no  building  up  of  axioms,  but  only  the 
production  of  simple  notions  with  an  orderly 
narration  of  feets,  rerified,  indeed,  by  the  first 
ministration,  and  so  exhibited  by  the  second,  as 
to  be,  so  to  speak,  placed  at  onr  disposal.  Now, 
that  ministration  to  reason,  claims  to  be  most 
highly  approved,  which  shall  best  enable  reason 
to  perform  its  ofltee  and  secure  its  end.  The 
ofiiee  of  reason  ie  in  its  nature  one,  in  ita  end  and 
use  double.  For  the  end  of  man  is  either  to 
know  and  contemplate,  or  to  act  and  execute. 
Wherefore  the  design  of  human  knowledge  is  to 
know  the  causes  of  a  given  effect  or  quality  in 
any  object  of  thought.  And  again,  the  design 
of  human  agen^  is,  upon  a  given  basis  of  matter, 
to  build  or  superinduce  any  effect  or  quality 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  And  these  de- 
signs, on  a  dose  examination  and  just  estimate, 
are  seen  to  coincide.  For  that  which  in  con- 
templation stands  for  a  eause,  in  operation  stands 
for  a  mean,  or  instrument;  since  we  know  by 
causes  and  operate  by  means.  And,  doubtless, 
if  all  the  means  which  are  reuuired,  to  what 
operations  soever,  were  supplied  to  man*s  hapd 
at  pleasure,  there  would  be  no  especial  use  in 
treating  of  the  two  disjunctively.  But  since 
nan's  operation  is  tied  up  within  much  narrower 
circumscription  than  his  knowledge,  because  of 
the  innumerable  necessities  and  limitations  of 
the  individual,  so  that  for  the  operative  part  then 
is  oflen  demanded  not  so  much  a  wisdom  all- 
comprehensive  and  free  to  range  over  possibility, 
as  a  judgment  sagaeious  and  expert  in  selecting 
from  what  is  immediately  before  us ;  it  is  con- 
sietent  with  this,  to  consider  these  things  as  more 
happily  treated  of  apart  Wherefore  we  shall 
also  make  like  division  of  the  ministration  to 
reason,  according  as  the  ministration  is  to  reason 
active  or  contemplative. 

As  respects  the  contemplative  part,  to  say  it  in  a 
word,  all  evidently  turns  on  one  point  And  that 
is  no  other  than  this,  that  a  true  axiom  be  esta- 
blished, or  the  same  be  made  conjunctive  with 
other  axioms,  for  this  is  gaining  a  portion  of  the 
solid  of  truth,  whereas  a  simple  notion  isolated, 
is  so  to  speak  but  its  surface.  Now,  snoh  axiom 
is  not  elicited  or  formed,  save  by  the  legitimate 
and  appropriate  forms  of  induction^  which  np** 
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lyiM  and  divides  experience,  and  by  proper 
limitations  and  rejections  comes  to  necessary  con* 
dnsions.  Now  the  popular  induction  (from 
which  the  proofs  of  principles  themselves  are 
attempted)  is  but  a  puerile  toy,  concluding  at 
random,  and  perpetually  in  risk  of  being  exploded 
by  contradictory  instances:  insomuch  that  the 
dialecticians  seem  never  once  to  have  thougrht  of 
the  subject  in  earnest,  turning  from  it  in  a  sort  of 
disdain,  and  hurrying  on  to  other  things.  Mean- 
time this  is  manifest,  that  the  conclusions  which 
are  attained  by  any  species  of  induction  are  at 
once  both  discovered  and  attested,  and  do  not 
depend  on  axioms  and  middle  truths,  but  stand 
on  their  own  weight  of  evidence,  and  require  no 
extrinsic  proof.  Much  more  then  is  it  necessary 
that  those  axioms  which  are  raised  according  to 
the  tme  form  of  induction,  should  be  of  self-con- 
tained proof,  surer  and  more  solid  than  what  are 
termed  principles  themselves ;  and  this  kind  of 
induction  is  what  we  have  been  wont  to  term  the 
formula  of  interpretation.  Therefore  it  is,  that  we 
desire  to  be  careful  and  luminous,  in  exposition, 
above  all  other  topics,  of  the  construction  of  the 
axiom  and  the  formula  of  interpretation.  There 
remain,  however,  subservient  to  this  end,  three 
things  of  paramount  importance,  without  explica- 
tion of  which,  the  rule  of  inquisition,  though  po- 
tent in  the  effect,  may  be  regarded  as  operose  in 
the  application.  These  are  the  eonHnuing^  vary" 
ing^  and  eonlraeting  of  the  inquiry,  so  that  nor 
thing  may  be  left  in  the  art  either  half  done,  or 
inconsistent,  or  too  much  lengthened  out  for  the 
shortness  of  man's  life.  We  shall  therefore  show 
in  the  first  place  the  use  of  axioms  (supposing 
them  discovered  by  the  formula,)  for  inquiring 
into  and  raising  others  higher  and  more  general, 
so  that  by  a  succession  of  firm  and  unbroken  steps 
in  the  ladder  of  ascent,  we  may  arrive  at  the  unity 
of  nature.  In  this  part,  however,  we  shall  add 
the  mode  of  examining  and  attesting  these  higher 
axioms  by  the  experimental  results  first  obtained, 
lest  we  again  fall  down  to  conjectures,  probabili- 
ties, and  idol  systems.  And  Uiis  is  the  method 
which  we  term  the  continuing  of  the  inquiry. 

The  varying  of  tlie  inquisition  accommodates 
itself  to  the  different  nature,  either  of  the  causes 
to  ascertain  which  the  inquiry  is  set  on  foot,  or 
of  the  things  or  subjects  about  which  the  inquiry 
b  occupied.  Therefore,  discarding  final  causes, 
which  have  hitherto  utterly  vitiated  natural  philo- 
sophy, we  shall  commence  with  an  inquiry,  on 
the  plan  of  varying  and  adaptation,  into  forms*  a 
branch  which  has  hitherto  been  abandoned  as 
hopeless,  and  not  unreasonably.  For  no  one  can 
be  so  privileged  either  in  his  powers  of  mind  or 
in  his  good  fortune,  as  to  detect  the  form  of  any 
thing  by  means  of  presumptive  conjectures  and 
scholastic  logic.  T^en  follow  the  divers  sortp 
of  matter  and  of  efficients.  Now,  when  we  use 
the  terms  matter  and  efficients,  we  do  not  point  to 


ultimate  efficients,  or  to  matter  taken  generfcally, 
(such  as  are  discussed  in  the  disputations  of  the 
schools,)  but  to  proximate  efficients  and  prepara- 
tions of  matter.  Lest  men  should  labour  in  these, 
however,  by  a  vain  repetitio9  and  refining  of 
experiments,  we  shall  in  this  part  introduce  the 
doctrine  of  discovering  latent  procesves.  Now, 
we  give  the  name  of  latent  process  to  a  qe^in 
series  and  gradation  of  changes,  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  efficient  and  the  motion  of  parts  in 
matter  subj^ted  to  that  action.  The  varying  of 
the  inquiry  as  it  respects  its  subjects  is  derived 
from  two  states  of  thbgs,  either  from  the^r  ele- 
mentary or  compound  character,  (for  there  fs  one 
modification  of  the  inquiry  adapted  to  things 
simple,  another  to  things  compound,  Qr  decom- 
posed, or  ambiguous,)  or  from  the  copiousness 
or  poverty  of  the  natural  history  which  may  have 
been  collected  to  advance  the  inquiry.  For  vrhen 
the  history  is  rich  in  facts,  the  progress  of  the 
inquisition  is  prompt;  when  limited,  it  is  labour 
in  shackles,  and  demands  manifold  assiduity  and 
skill.  So,  then,  by  handling  the  points  we  have 
now  recounted,  we  shall  have,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
sufficiently  discussed  the  varying  of  the  inquiry. 

There  remains  the  eontraeiing  of  the  inquiry, 
so  as  not  only  to  demonstrate  and  make  patent  a 
way  in  places  pathless  before,  but  a  short  cut  in 
that  way,  and  as  it  were  a  straight  line  of  pro- 
gression, which  shall  go  direct  through  ciicuitous 
and  perplexed  routes.  Now  this  (like  every 
other  kind  of  abridging)  consists  mainly  in  the 
selection  of  things.  And  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  in  things  two  prerogatives,  so  to  speak,  of 
sovereign  efficacy  in  abridging  investigation,  the 
prerogsoive  of  the  instance,  and  the  prerogative 
of  that  which  is  inquired  into.  Wherefo^  we 
shall  point  out  in  the  first  place  what  those  in- 
stances or  experiments  are,  which  are  privileged 
above  the  rest  to  give  forth  light,  so  that  a  few 
of  them  afford  as  much  weight  as  a  multitude  of 
others.  For  this  both  saves  accumulation  of  the 
history  and  the  toil  of  beating  about  inde^nitely. 
We  shall,  then,  expound  what  are  the  subjects  of 
inquisition,  from  which  the  investigation  ought 
to  bonow  its  prelibation  of  omens,  as  those  which 
being  first  disposed  of,  carry,  as  it  were,  s  torch 
before  their  successors,  either  by  reafK>n  o^  their 
own  consummate  certainty,  or  generic  q^ality^ 
or  from  their  being  indispensable  to  mechanical 
trials.  And  here  we  close  the  ministraticgi  to 
reason  regarded  in  its  character  of  contemplatijre. 

The  doctrine  of  the  active  part  of  reas9n  and 
its  ministration,  we  fhsU  comprehend  in  ,iihree 
directions,  firat,  premising  two  adqionitionf  to 
open  an  entrance  into  the  minds  of  men.  T^e 
first  of  these  is,  that  in  the  inquiry,  proceeding 
according  to  t,he  formula  Isid  down,  the  aojtivu 
part  of  reason  should  have  a  perpetual  iolensom- 
munion  with  the  contemplative.  For  the  nature 
of  things  constrains  that  the  propositionf  and 
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axioms  inferred  and  trained  down  to  particular 
and  practical  uses,  by  process  of  reasoning, 
should  yield  only  a  sort  of  guesses,  exceedingly 
obscure  and  imperfect.  Whereas  an  axiom  drawn 
from  particulars  to  new  and  corresponding  ones, 
leads  on  inrestigation  in  a  broad  and  indestructible 
path.  The  other  premonition  is  this,  that  we  re- 
member that,  in  the  active  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
the  business  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  ladder  of  descent,  the  use  of  which  we  waived 
in  the  contemplative.  For  every  operation  is 
occupied  about  individual  experiments  whose 
place  is  at  the  bottom  of  all.  We  must,  therefore, 
descend  the  steps  that  lie  between  general  truths 
and  these.  Nor,  again,  is  it  practicable  to  get  at 
these  by  means  of  axioms  taken  unconnected ly ; 
for  every  practical  operation,  and  the  mode  of  per- 
forming it,  is  at  once  suggested  and  effected  by 
applying  a  combination  of  isolated  axioms.  With 
these  preliminaries,  then,  we  come  to  our  three- 
fold exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  active  interpreta- 
tion. The  first  part  propounds  a  defined  and  ap- 
propriate method  of  inquiry,  in  which  not  the 
cause  or  governing  axiom,  but  the  effecting  of  any 
operation  is  the  object  in  view,  and  is  submitted 
to  examination.  The  second  shows  the  way  of 
making  general  tables  with  a  special  view  to 
practice,  in  which  may  be  much  more  easily  and 
readily  found  all  sorts  of  suggestions  and  indica- 
tions of  works.  The  third  subjoins  a  mode  of 
'ascertaining  and  striking  out  new  practical  uses, 
an  incomplete  mode,  no  doubt,  and  yet  not  with- 
out utility,  which  travels  from  one  experiment  to 
another,  without  deducing  of  axioms.  For,  as 
from  axiom  to  axiom,  so  from  experiment  to  ex- 
periment, there  is  presented  and  opened  up  a 
passage  to  discovery,  narrow  indeed  and  slippery, 
yet  not  to  be  wholly  passed  over  in  silence.  And 
here  we  conclude  the  ministration  to  practice, 
being  the  last  in  the  order  of  distribution.  This, 
then,  is  a  plain  and  succinct  abstract  of  the  second 
book. 

These  things  being  unfolded,  we  trust  to  have 
well  constructed  and  furnished  withal,  the  mar- 
riage chamber  of  mind  and  the  universe,  the 
divine  goodness  not  disdaining  to  be  bridemaid. 
Let  it  then  be  the  votive  part  of  the  nuptial  hymn, 
that  from  their  anion  may  rise  and  descend  a 
progeny  of  helps  to  man's  life,  a  line,  so  to  speak, 
of  heroes  to  conquer  and  command  the  wants  and 
the  miseries  of  humanity. 

At  the  conclusion,  we  shall  add  some  remarks 
on  the  combination  and  the  succession  of  scientific 
efforts.  For  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  men 
know  their  own  strength,  not  when  multitudes 
devote  themselves  as  now  to  the  same  tasks,  but 
when  some  shall  appropriate  what  is  neglected 
by  the  rest.  Nor,  truly,  have  we  abandoned  hope 
of  aftertimes,  that  there  shall  rise  up  men  to 
anvance  to  a  nobler  state  a  work  commencing 
from  such  slender  beginnings.    For  it  is  borne 


in  upon  our  mind,  that  what  is  now  done,  from 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  good  it  contains  to 
man,  is  manifestly  of  God.  And  in  His  work- 
ings, every  the  most  insignificant  germ  of  the 
future  is  pregnant  with  results. 

Now,  in  the  redargution  of  the  received  philo- 
sophies which  we  intend,  we  scarcely  know 
whither  at  first  to  turn  ourselves,  since  the  avenue 
to  confutation  of  the  same,  which  was  to  otters 
open,  is  to  us  inhibited.  And,  besides,  so  many 
and  so  vast  are  the  troops  of  error  which  present 
themselves,  that  we  must  overthrow  and  dislodge 
them,  not  in  close  detail  but  in  mass :  and  if  we 
would  draw  near  unto  them,  and  try  conclusions, 
hand  to  hand,  with  each  of  them  indiyidually,  it 
were  in  vain  :  the  rule  of  all  reasoning  l>eing  set 
aside,  differing  as  we  do  from  them  in  our  prin- 
ciples, and  repudiating  as  we  do  the  very  forms 
and  authority  of  their  proofs  and  demonstrations. 
And  if  (which  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  lef^  for 
us  to  do)  we  attempted  to  infer  and  derive  from 
experience  the  truths  we  maintain,  we  are  only 
turning  back  to  the  starting  point.  And,  forgetting 
what  we  have  discoursed  of  the  preparing  of 
men's  minds,  we  are  found  going  directly  the 
opposite  way  :  and  falling  all  at  once  and  prema- 
turely on  nature ;  to  which  we  have  pronounced 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  open  up  and  pave 
a  way,  because  of  the  obdurate  prejudices  and 
impediments  of  the  minds  of  men.  Nevertheless, 
we  shall  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves,  but  shall 
try  to  confront  them,  and  prove  our  strength,  in 
manner  accommodated  to  our  design,  both  by  pro- 
ducing certain  tokens  from  which  an  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  these  philosophies,  and  mean- 
while noting  among  the  philosophies  themselves, 
so  as  to  shake  their  authority,  certain  prodigies 
of  perversion,  and  laugh ingstocks  to  intelligence, 
which  they  furnish. 

Yet  it  escapes  us  not  that  the  mass  of  such 
errors  is  too  much  consolidated  to  be  at  once  over- 
thrown ;  especially  as  among  learned  men,  it  is 
no  unusual  or  unheard-of  arrogance,  wilfully  to 
reject  opinions  which  they  cannot  shake.  Nor 
shall  we  oflTer  aught  too  light  or  low  for  the  gran- 
deur of  the  interest  which  is  at  stake,  nor  in  this 
sort  of  redargution  attempt  to  make  converts  to 
our  creed,  hoping  only  meantime  to  conciliate 
patience  and  candour,  and  that  only  in  minds  of  a 
more  commanding  and  decisive  order.  For  no 
one  can  betake  himself  to  us,  fresh  from  the  ha- 
bitual and  unceasing  companionship  of  such  er- 
rors, with  such  openness  and  greatness  of  mind, 
as  not  to  retain  some  bias  to  his  impressions  and 
opinions  in  favour  of  inveterate  and  established 
systems.  You  cannot  inscribe  fresh  characters 
on  the  writing-tablet  without  expunging  the  foi^ 
mer  ones ;  but,  in  the  mind,  you  will  scarcely 
obliterate  the  first  drawn  characters,  save  by  in- 
scribing others. 

This  bias,  as  we  think,  ought  to  be  coanteraeled« 
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and  these  our  statements  have  this  scope,  (we 
speak  it  without  reserve,)  to  lead  men  willing, 
not  to  drag  them  reluctant  All  forcing,  (as  we 
from  the  first  professed,)  we  would  banish  :  and 
as  Borgia  jestingly  noted  of  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Charles  the  Eighth,  that  the  French  had  come 
with  chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  the  public 
houses,  not  arms  to  force  their  way  through  the 
land  ;  so  we  too  anticipate  a  like  pacific  tone  and 
result  of  our  discoveries,  namely,  that  they  shall 
segregate  minds  of  large  capacity  from  the  crowd, 
and  into  these  shall  make  their  way,  rather  than 
be  obnoxious  to  men  of  opposite  opinions. 

But  in  this  part  of  our  subject,  in  which  we 
now  treat  of  the  redargution  of  the  vulgar  philoso- 
phies, our  task  hath  been  happily  lightened  by  a 
timely  and  extraordinary  circumstance.  For  while 
meditating  these  points,  there  came  to  me  a  cer- 
tain friend,  then  returning  from  France,  of  whom, 
after  due  courtesy  done,  I  inquired  much,  as  he 
(in  the  wont  of  intimate  friends)  of  me,  in  regard 
of  our  various  affairs.  <*But  how  do  you  em- 
ploy,'* said  he,  at  length,  **  those  intervals  which 
are  unoccupied  with  public  business,  or  at  least 
wherein  its  bustle  abates.*'  «« A  question  in  good 
time,"  I  answered ;  *<  lest  you  should  suppose  I 
do  nothing  at  all  in  such  hours,  I  must  tell  you,  I 
now  meditate  a  renovation  of  philosophy,  which 
shall  embrace  nothing  airy  or  abstract,  and  which 
shall  advance  the  interests  of  mankind."  •*  A 
noble  undertaking,  doubtless,"  said  he;  <*but 
whom  have  you  for  associates  in  this  work  1" 
♦*  None  at  all,"  was  my  reply ;  *•  I  have  not  even 
a  person  with  whom  I  can  converse  without  re- 
serve on  such  subjects,  none  at  least  in  whose 
converse  I  can  explain  myself,  and  whet  my  pur^ 
pose."  ((A  hard  fate,"  he  said,  («yet  know," 
he  immediately  added,  «*  that  others  have  also  at 
heart  such  subjects."  Whereupon  I  exclaimed 
with  joy,  «  Precious  raindrop  of  hope,  that  hast  at 
last  sprinkled  my  thirsty  spirit,  and  recalled  me 
to  life.  Why,  I  met  not  long  ago  a  certain  evil- 
eyed  old  fortune-telling  woman,  who,  muttering  I 
know  not  what,  prophesied  that  my  offspring 
should  die  in  the  desert."  •<  Would  yon,"  said 
he,  **  that  I  mention  a  circumstance  relating  to 
such  matters,  which  I  met  with  myself  in  France!" 
«« Most  willingly,"  I  replied,  •<  and  shall  be  grate- 
ful besides." 

He  then  related  that  he  had,  while  at  Paris, 
been  invited  and  introduced  by  a  friend  of  his  to 
an  assembly  of  personages,  <«  such,"  said  he,  **  as 
you  too  would  have  loved  to  see.  No  occurrence 
of  my  life  was  ever  more  delightful  than  that  in- 
troduction. There  were  about  fiAy  present,  none 
young,  but  all  mature  of  years,  and  of  whom  each 
in  his  aspect  wore  a  stamp  of  dignity  and  of  ho- 
nour." He  related,  that  among  them  he  recog- 
nised men  who  had  held  offices  of  state,  others 
senators  of  the  realm,  divers  eminent  ecclesiastics, 
and  soma  generally  of  all  the  notable  classes  of 


the  body  politic.  And  when  he  entered  at  first, 
he  found  them  occupied  with  easy  converse  one 
with  another,  yet  they  were  ranged  on  seats  placed 
with  some  formality  of  order,  and  sate  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  one's  coming. 

Not  long  after  there  came  to  them  a  personage 
of  an  aspect,  as  he  thought,  mild  and  exceedingly 
placid,  yet  the  comportment  of  his  features  was 
as  of  one  that  pitied  men.  And,  when  they  all 
stood  up  to  receive  him,  he  looked  around,  and 
said  with  a  smile,  «*  I  could  never  have  conceived, 
now  that  I  recognise  your  features,  one  after  an- 
other, that  the  idle  hour  of  all  of  you  should  have 
fallen  upon  the  same  nook  of  time,  and  I  cannot 
enough  admire  how  it  hath  so  occuned."  Where- 
upon one  of  the  assembly  made  answer,  that  it 
was  he  himself  that  had  occasioned  that  leisure, 
seeing  that  what  they  expected  to  reap  from  him, 
they  regarded  as  preferable  to  all  business.  «*I 
perceive,"  he  answered,  «« that  the  whole  waste 
of  the  time  here  consumed,  in  which  each  of  you, 
if  apart,  might  have  benefited  many,  is  to  be 
charged  to  my  account.  If  this  be  so,  I  must  see, 
in  good  sooth,  that  I  detain  you  not  over  long." 
With  these  words  he  sate  down,  not  on  an  ele- 
vated seat  or  academic  chair,  but  on  a  level  with  the 
rest,  and  discoursed  to  the  assembly,  somewhat  to 
the  following  effect.  For  my  informant  said,  that 
he  tried  as  he  might  to  catch  up  the  address,  but 
while  going  over  his  remembrances  of  it  with  the 
friend  who  had  introduced  him,  they  seemed  far 
short  of  what  had  then  been  spoken.  He  then 
produced  a  specimen  of  the  speech  which  he  had 
taken  down,  and  which  he  had  then  about  him. 

*»  My  sons,  ye  are  doubtless  but  men  and  mor- 
tal, yet  will  ye  not  so  much  repine  at  the  terms 
of  your  being,  if  ye  sufficiently  remember  your 
nature.  God,  the  creator  of  the  world  and  of  you, 
has  endowed  you  with  souls  to  contain  that 
world,  and  yet  remain  unfilled  and  unsatisfied. 
Wherefore  he  has  claimed  your  faith  for  himself, 
but  the  world  he  hath  submitted  to  your  sense ; 
and  hath  decreed  that  the  oracles  of  both  should 
not  be  clear,  but  ambiguous,  so  as  profitably  to 
exercise  you,  and  to  balance  the  excellency  of  the 
things  discovered.  Now,  as  regards  truths  divine, 
my  hope  of  you  is  good :  but  as  concerns  things 
human,  I  am  in  fear  for  you,  lest  you  be  involved 
in  a  train  of  endless  errors.  For  I  consider,  that 
you  are  intimately  persuaded  of  one  thing,  namely, 
that  you  now  enjoy  a  flourishing  and  auspicious 
state  of  science.  I  on  the  other  hand  admonish 
you,  not  to  regard  the  copiousness  <nr  utility  of 
the  knowledge  you  possess,  as  if  you  nad  been 
exalted  to  some  pinnacle  of  superiority,  oi  had 
satisfied  your  aspirations,  or  completed  your 
labours.    Revolve  the  matter  thus : 

«<If  you  take  to  task  the  whole  of  that  huge 

congeries  of  writings  wherewith  the  sciences  are 

so  puffed  oiit  and  overgrown,  and  mark  them  with 

a  strict  and  sifting  scrutiny,  you  shall  everywhtre 
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note  infinite  repetitions  of  tlie  same  thing,  direr- 
sified  in  Words,  arrangement,  examples,  and  illus- 
trations, ^et  in  the  sum  and  #eight  and  real  eff^ 
of  things  all  anticipated,  and  manifestly  only 
repetitions,  so  as  there  is  at  once  porerty  «nd 
parade,  arrogance  and  miserable  jejnneness.  And 
if  I  may  be  allowed  a  colloquial  ease  and  plea- 
santry on  this  subject,  this  learning  of  years  rery 
much  resembles  the  well  known  supper  of  the 
host  of  Chalcis,  who  being  asked  whence  he  had 
such  store  of  different  hunter's  fare :  answered 
that  all  his  dishes  were  of  the  flesh  of  a  tame  boar. 
For  you  will  not  deny  that  the  whole  of  that 
seeming  copiousness  is  nothing  but  fragments  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  not  reared, 
to  continue  the  metaphor,  in  the  woods  and  wilds 
of  nature,  but  styed  np  in  the  schools  and  scho- 
lastic cells  like  the  domesticated  animal.  For,  if 
you  give  up  the  Greeks,  and  a  feW  Greeks  too, 


what  (I  pray  yon)  hare  the  Romans  or  Arabs, 
which  doth  not  emanate  from,  and  fall  back  into, 
the  systems  of  Aristotlst  Plato,  Hippocrates, 
(Jalen,  Euclid,  and  Ptolemy  1  Thas  yon  see 
your  entire  hopes  and  fortunes  wrapt  op  in  the 
weak  brains  and  limited  sonls  of  about  half-a-<losen 
mortals^  Yet  it  was  not  for  this  that  God  im* 
planted  in  yon  reasonable  souls,  that  yon  should 
obsequiously  gire  up  to  human  beings  that  part 
of  you  which  he  Tindieates  for  himself, — ^implicit 
faith  due  only  to  the  things  of  God.  Nor  hath  he 
allotted  to  yon  the  firm  and  Tivid  informations  of 
the  senses,  to  contemplate  the  works  of  a  few  men, 
but  his  own  works,  his  heaven  and  earth,  cele- 
brating the  while  his  glory  in  your  hearte,  and 
while  yon  lift  up  a  hymn  to  your  Great  Author, 
admitting,  if  yon  will,  these  mortals  (and  where- 
fora  should  you  refuse)  to  a  place  besides  you  ia 
the  worshipping  choir.**  W.  G.  G. 
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PREFACE. 

Upon  my  taking  into  consideration  the  errora 
that  prevail  with  respect  to  the  true  grounds  of 
forming  theories  and  conducting  experiments,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  myself  to  remedy  these  evils,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  There  cannot  indeed  be 
any  thing  more  meritorious  than  to  lead  men  to 
throw  off  the  masks  of  authorities  and  their  blind 
admiration  of  experimento,  and  to  enter  into  a 
nearer  communion  with  things  themselves,  and  a 
thorough  investigation  of  them.  For  so  our  know- 
ledge of  them  will  be  at  once  deep  and  secure, 
and  will  be  moreover  at  hand,  and  the  sources  of 
utility  will  be  multiplied.  But  the  liret  princi- 
ples of  this  design  must  be  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  nature.  For  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks,  with  all  their  different  secte,  and, 
indeed,  whatever  other  philosophy  may  be  men- 
tioned, appeara  to  have  been  built  upon  too  narrow 
a  basis,  and  on  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with 
nature.  For,  taking  up  some  few  things  from 
vxperienee,  and  from  tradition,  and  that  sometimes 
without  accurate  examination,  they  placed  the 
rest  in  meditetion  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ingenuity ;  relying  too  much  upon  dialectics :  but 
the  ehymisto  and  the  whole  class  of  mechanics 


and  empirics,  if  they  eondncted  thet^obssrvslioBt 
and  philosophy  with  more  boldcMMS,  toeing  aecos* 
tomed  to  an  accurate  nicety  in  some  things,  bend 
all  othera  by  the  most  singula!  methods  to  them; 
and  give  out  opinions  the  niost  monstrous  and 
unnatural.  For  the  one  class,  out  of  many  things 
teke  but  little,  tiie  other  out  of  but  little  take  mneh 
into  the  body  of  their  philosophy ;  and,  to  speak 
the  truth,  the  method  of  either  class  is  nnsonndi 
and  will  not  hold.  But  the  knowledge  of  nature 
which  has  been  hitherto  collected,  however  eopi- 
ous  it  may  at  firet  sight  appear,  is  really  meagre 
and  unprofitable.  Neither  is  it  of  that  kind  for 
which  we  are  inquiring.  Nor  is  it  yet  cleared  of 
fable  and  absurdity,  but  runs  out  into  antiquity 
and  philology,  and  relations  of  things  nncon- 
nected  with  it,  neglecting  and  re|«cting  what  is 
solid,  but  laboriously  enriovs  npoH  tri^.  But 
the  worst  of  this  kind  of  copiousness  Is  this,  tel 
it  embra<;es  the  Investigation  of  mtaral  objects* 
and  yet  for  the  most  part  declines  the  study  of 
things  mechanical .  And  these  ara  Ae  tery  ^ingt 
which  by  far  excel  the  others  in  the  setn^ing  oat 
the  secrete  of  nature,  for,  nature  being  of  itselt 
vast  and  diffuse,  dissipates  the  mind  and  vm 
founds  it  by  ite  variety.  But  in  meehanieal  op«> 
taUons  the  Jodgment  b  eoU6oted«  ttd  tlw  dfldgM 
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Mid  workingv  of  Mrtora  are  discerMd,  and  not  the 
effects  only.  And,  besides,  all  the  subtlety  of 
mechanics  stops  short  of  the  object  whi"h  we 
seek.  For  the  person  thas  employed  being  intent 
npon  his  work  and  object,  neither  raises  his  mind 
tior  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  other  things,  and 
which  perchance  STail  more  to  the  investigation 
of  nature.  There  is  need,  therefore,  of  greater 
care  and  choice  kinds  of  elamination  and  even  of 
etpense,  and  moreorer  of  the  greatest  patience. 
For  this  hath  rendered  erery  thing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  experiment  useless,  that  men  have  from 
the  beginning  sought  out  experiments  for  the 
sake  of  gain  and  not  of  knowledge,  and  have 
been  intent  upon  bringing  out  something  magnifi- 
cent, not  upon  revealing  the  oracles  of  nature, 
Which  is  the  work  of  works,  and  comprehends  all 
p<>wer  in  itself.  And  this  evil  hath  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  fastidious  curiosity  of  men,  in 
generally  turning  their  attention  to  the  secrets 
and  rarities  of  nature,  and  in  expending  all  their 
research  upon  these,  pasnng  over  experiments 
and  ordinary  obserrations  with  contempt.  And 
they  seem  to  have  been  determined  to  this  choice 
either  from  the  pursuit  of  applause,  or  from  having 
fellen  into  this  error,  that  the  office  of  philoeophy 
is  as  much  to  trace  the  cause  of  ordinary  occni^ 
renees  and  the  remoter  causes  of  those  causes,  as 
it  is  to  harmonize  extraordinary  with  ordinary 
events.  But  the  causs  of  this  universal  compl aint 
respecting  natural  history  is  chiefly  this,  that  men 
have  not  merely  erred  in  their  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, but  in  their  design.  For  that  natund  history 
which  now  exists  seems  to  have  been  composed 
either  on  account  of  the  profitableness  of  experi- 
ments or  the  pleasure  of  details,  and  to  have  been 
made  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  to  serve  as  the 
elements,  and  as  it  were  to  be  the  nurse  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences.  It  is  therefore  my 
design,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  For  I  have  long  since  made  up  my 
opinion  as  to  the  province  of  abstract  philoso' 
phies :  it  is  my  intention  also  to  adhere  to  the 
methods  of  true  and  good  induction,  in  which  are 
contained  all  things;  and, as  it  were,  by  the  help 
of  instruments,  or,  by  a  clue  to  a  labjrrinth,  to 
assist  as  much  as  possible  the  power  of  the  human 
tmderatanding,  of  itself  inadequate  and  very  un^ 
^ual  to  the  attainment  of  the  sciences.  And  I  am 
^  the  aame  time  aware  that  if  I  would  include  in 
<bat  restoration  of  the  sciences,  which  I  have  in 
^ntemplation,  any  greater  seope,  I  might  indeed 
leap  the  greater  honour. 

But  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  me  a  mind 
that  ean  learn  to  yield  to  cireumstances,  and  out 
4i  a  sense  of  real  desert  and  eonfidenoe  of  success 
to  Ttject  with  readiness  what  is  only  plauaible,  I 
have  taken  upon  myself  that  part  of  the  work 
which  would  probably  have  been  passed  over  by 
^ethera  altogether,  or  would  not  have  been  treated 
Mk  accordance  with  my  design.    And  there  are 


two  admonitions  which  I  woold  give  on  this  head« 
as  at  other  times,  so  especially  now,  in  proceed* 
ing  to  this  very  thing :  firat,  that  we  should  die- 
miss  that  motion,  which,  though  so  thoroughly 
false  and  destructive,  easily  takes  possession  of 
the  mind,  that  the  investigation  of  particular 
objects  is  an  infinite  and  endless  task :  when  the 
truth  rather  is,  that  there  is  no  bound  to  mere 
opinions  and  disputes,  but  that  those  fantasies  are 
condemned  to  perpetual  error  and  endless  uncer- 
tainty :  but  that  those  particular  objects  and  the 
informationa  of  sense  (taking  out  individuals  and 
degrees  of  things,  which  suffices  for  the  investi- 
gation  of  truth)  certainly  admit  of  comprehension, 
and  that  neither  too  wide  and  extensive,  nor  too 
difficult  and  adventurous.  And,  secondly,  thai 
men  frequently  bear  the  object  in  mind,  and  thai 
when  they  fall  upon  the  consideration  of  very 
many  of  the  most  ordinary,  small,  and  apparently 
trivial  and  even  low  aubjects,  and  which,  as  Aris- 
totle says,  seem  to  require  a  previous  apology, 
they  will  not  think  that  I  am  trifling,  or  taking 
down  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  For  these 
things  are  not  sought  out  or  described  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  no  other  way  is  open  to  the  human 
underatanding,  nor  any  other  method  left  of  pur^ 
suing  this  work;  since  we  are  attempting  an 
object  of  unrivalled  importance,  and  most  worthy 
of  the  human  mind,  to  kindle  in  this  our  age, 
through  means  offersd  and  applied  by  the  Deity 
himself,  the  pure  light  of  nature,  the  name  indeed 
the  boast  of  men,  the  thing  itself  entirely  un- 
known. Nor  do  I  dissemble  my  opinion  that 
that  preposterous  subtlety  of  arguments  and  ima- 
ginations in  the  time  of  which  the  subtlety  and 
truth  of  the  firat  information  or  true  induction  was 
either  passed  over  or  ill  set  on  foot,  can  never 
effect  a  restoration,  though  all  the  genius  of  past 
ages  should  unite  in  the  design ;  but  that  nature 
like  fbrtune  has  her  hair  only  upon  her  forehead. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  work  be  entirely 
recommenced,  and  that,  with  greater  helpa,  and 
laying  aside  the  heats  of  opinion,  an  entrance  be 
opened  into  the  kingdom  of  philosophy  and  of  the 
sciences,  (in  which  all  the  wealth  of  man  is  stored, 
for  nature  is  overeome  only  by  yielding,)  in  the 
same  manner  as  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into 
which  we  cannot  enter  but  as  little  children.  But 
the  profit  of  this  work,  that  plebeian  and  promis- 
cuous advantage  derived  from  experiments  them- 
selves, we  do  not  altogether  condemn,  since  it  can 
doubtless  marry  desirable  suggestions  to  the  ob- 
servation and  invention  of  men  according  to  their 
various  arts  and  talents.  But  we  deem  it  ex- 
tremely small  in  comparison  of  that  entrance  into 
human  knowledge  and  power,  which,  through 
the  divine  mercy,  we  look  for.  And  of  thai 
mercy  we  again  desire,  that  it  may  see  fit  to 
enrich  anew  the  human  fhmily  through  our  hands. 
The  nature  of  things  is  either  free,  as  in  speefet, 
or  confused,  as  in  monstera,or  straightened,  as  in 
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the  eiperiments  of  the  arts ;  bat  it  acts  in  what- 
ever class  are  worthy  of  commeaioration.  But 
the  history  of  species  which  at  present  exists,  as 
of  animals,  meteils,  and  fossils,  is  tumid  and  im. 
pertinent;  the  history  of  prodigries  vain  and 
grounded  upon  slight  reports;  the  history  of  ex- 
periments imperfect,  tried  by  parts,  treated  neg- 
ligently, and  made  entirely  with  a  view  to  action 
and  not  philosophy.  It  is,  therefore,  my  design 
to  contract  the  history  of  species,  to  examine  and 
revise  the  history  of  prodigies,  and  to  put  forth 
my  principal  labours  upon  experiments  mechanical 
and  artificial,  and  upon  the  subjection  of  nature  to 
the  hand  of  man.  For  what  are  the  sports  and 
wantonings,  as  it  were,  of  nature  to  us  1  that  is, 
those  trifling  differences  of  species  according  to 
their  forms,  which  are  of  no  service  to  our  pur- 
suits, and  with  which  natural  history,  neverthe- 
less, teems.  The  knowledge  of  things  wonder- 
ful is,  indeed,  pleasant  to  us,  if  freed  from  the 
fabulous,  but  on  what  account  does  it  afford  us 
pleasure  1  not  from  any  delight  that  is  in  admira- 
tion itself,  but  because  it  frequently  intimates  to 
art  its  office,  that  from  the  knowledge  of  nature  it 
may  lead  it  whither  it  sometimes  preceded  it  by 
its  own  unassisted  power.  To  artificial  experi- 
ments we  entirely  attribute  the  first  place  in 
kindling  the  light  of  nature,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  highly  useful  of  themselves,  but  because 
they  are  the  most  faithful  interpreters  of  natural 
occurrences.  Would  any  one,  for  instance,  have 
so  cleariy  explained  the  nature  of  lightning  or  of 
the  rainbow,  before  the  reason  of  both  was  de- 
monstrated, of  the  one  through  the  instruments 
of  war,  of  the  other  through  the  artificial  resem- 
blances of  the  rainbow  on  the  wall.  But  if  they 
are  faithful  interpreters  of  causes,  they  will  also 
be  certain  and  successful  signs  of  their  effects  and 
operations.  And  I  shall  not  depart  from  this 
threefold  division  of  ray  history  to  treat  each 
subject  separately,  but  shall  mix  the  kinds  them- 
selves, natural  with  artificial,  ordinary  with  extra- 
ordinary, and  keeping  close  to  every  subject  in 
proportion  to  its  utility. 

It  is  usual  to  begin  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
air.  But  in  strict  adherence  to  my  object,  I 
should  prefer  those  phenomena  which  constitute 
and  produce  a  more  common  nature  of  which  both 
globes  partake.  We  will  begin,  therefore  with 
the  history  of  bodies  according  to  that  distinction 
which  appears  the  simplest,  that  is,  the  quantity  or 
paucity  of  matter  contained  and  extended  within 
the  same  space  or  the  same  bou ndaries.  For  as  no 
axiom  in  nature  is  more  certain  than  that  twofold 
one,  that  out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes,  and  that 
there  is  not  any  thing  which  can  be  reduced  to  no- 
thing, but  that  the  quantum  itself  of  nature,  or  the 
universal  sum  of  matter,  is  ever  the  same,  admitting 
neither  of  increase  nor  of  diminution;  so  it  is  not 
let*  certain,  although  it  has  not  been  so  clearly 


remarked  or  asserted,  (whatever  men  may  pretend 
respecting  the  power  of  matter  being  equally  pro- 
portioned to  its  forms,)  that  out  of  that  quantum 
of  matter  more  or  less  is  contained  under  the  same 
dimensions  of  space,  according  to  the  difforence 
of  the  bodies  by  which  they  are  occupied,  of 
which  some  are  very  evidently  found  to  be  more 
compact,  others  more  extended  or  diffused.  For 
a  vessel  or  a  cavity  filled  with  water  and  air  can- 
not receive  the  same  portion  of  matter,  but  the  one 
more  and  the  other  less.  If,  therefore,  any  one 
were  to  assert  that  from  an  equal  quantity  of  air 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  could  be  produced,  it 
would  be  the  same  with  asserting  that  something 
could  be  produced  out  of  nothing.  For  that  must, 
of  course,  be  supplied  out  of  nothing  which  is 
supposed  to  be  wanting  in  matter.  Again,  if  it 
were  asserted  that  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
could  be  turned  into  the  same  quantity  of  air,  it 
would  be  the  same  with  asserting  that  something 
could  be  reduced  to  nothing.  For  the  superfluous 
matter  must,  of  course,  have  vanished  into  no- 
thing. And  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  will  adroit 
of  calculation  imperceptible  in  some  respects,  hut 
definite  and  certain,  and  known  to  nature.  As,  if 
one  were  to  say,  that  a  body  of  gold  compared 
with  a  body  of  spirit  of  wine  were  a  collection  of 
matter  exceeding  in  a  ratio  of  twenty  to  one,  or 
thereabout,  he  would  speak  the  truth.  In  setting 
forth,  therefore,  that  history  which  I  have  spoken 
of  respecting  the  quantity  and  paucity  of  matter, 
and  the  union  and  expansion  of  matter,  from  which 
those  notions  of  density  and  rarity  (if  rightly  con- 
sidered) have  their  rise,  I  shall  preserve  this  oi^ 
der ;  in  the  first  place,  to  grive  an  account  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  different  bodies,  (as  of  gold, 
water,  oil,  fire,)  and  having  examined  the  ratios 
of  different  bodies,  I  will  afterwards  treat  of  the 
retirings  and  excursions  of  the  same  body,  with 
calculations  or  proportions.  For  the  same  body, 
without  accession  or  subtraction,  or  with  the 
smallest  possible  degree  of  either,  from  various 
impulses  both  external  and  internal  is  able  to  ga.- 
ther  itself  into  a  greater  and  lesser  sphere.  For 
sometimes  the  b^y  endeavours  to  return  to  its 
former  sphere,  and  sometimes  evidently  exceeds 
it.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  enumerate  the 
courses,  differences,  and  proportions  of  any  natn- 
ral  body,  (in  relation  to  its  extent,)  comparing 
them  with  its  interstices  or  pores,  that  is,  iu  pul* 
verizations,  calcinations,  vitrifications,  dissolo- 
tions,  distillations,  vapours,  exhalations,  and  in- 
flammations. In  the  next  place,  I  shall  lay  down 
the  actions  and  motions  themselves,  the  extent 
and  bounds  of  the  contraction  and  dilatation,  and 
when  the  bodies  return  to  themselves,  and  when 
they  exceed  according  to  the  measure  of  their  ex- 
tent; but  I  shall  note  particularly  the  efllcients 
and  means  through  which  this  kind  of  oontraetione 
and  dilatations  of  bodies  follow,  and,  in  the 
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time«  shall  subjoin  by  the  way,  the  powers  and 
aetions  which  accrue  to  bodies  from  such  com- 
pressions and  dilatations. 

And  as  I  well  know  how  difficult  it  is  in  the 
present  state  of  the  mind  to  acquire  a  familiarity 
with  nature  now  from  the  very  elements,  I  shall 
add  my  own  observations,  in  order  to  excite  the 
attention  and  raise  the  thoughts  of  others.  But 
with  respect  to  demonstration,  whether  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  density  and  rarity  of  bodies,  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  respect  to  thick  and  pal- 
pable bodies,  the  motion  of  gravity,  as  it  is  called, 
can  be  assumed  as  the  best  as  well  as  readiest 
proof;  for  the  gravity  of  a  body  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  its  compactness.  But  after  we  have  come 
to  the  class  of  ethereal  and  spiritual  substances, 
then  indeed  we  have  no  measure  or  rule  whereby 
to  go,  and  shall  need  another  method  of  investi- 
gation. But  we  will  begin  with  gold,  the  heaviest 
of  all  bodies  within  our  knowledge,  (for  philoso- 
phy is  not  yet  so  matured  as  that  we  ought  to 
venture  an  opinion  respecting  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,)  and  embraces  the  greatest  quantity  of  mat^ 
ter  in  the  smallest  space ;  and  we  shall  apply  the 
ratios  of  other  bodies  to  the  sphere  of  this ;  inti- 
mating, however,  that  here  we  scarcely  touch 
upon  the  history  of  weights,  except  as  far  as  it 
may  throw  light  upon  the  demonstrating  of  the 
dimensions  of  bodies.  But  as  our  design  is  not 
to  publish  conjectures,  but  to  discover  and  gain 
knowledge,  and  this  appears  to  lie  in  the  exami- 
nation and  proof  of  the  first  experiments,  I  have 
determined  in  every  very  subtile  experiment  to 
subjoin  the  mode  of  experiment  I  have  made  use 
of,  that  after  it  is  clearly  ascertained  how  each 
thing  by  itself  appears  to  me,  men  may  see  how 
far  they  may  rest  satis6ed,  and  what  further  re- 
mains to  be  done,  whether  in  the  correction  of 
errors  which  may  still  cleave  to  the  work,  or  in 
the  calling  forth  and  employing  of  more  accurate 
modes  of  proof.  And  I  will  for  my  own  part 
diligently  and  sincerely  intimate  those  subjects 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  less  satisfactorily  ex- 
plored, and  to  lie,  as  it  were,  nearer  and  more 
open  to  error.  Lastly,  I  will  add  my  own  observa- 
tions, as  I  before  said,  so  that  whilst  every  part  of 
philosophy  is  preserved  entire,  I  may  yet  even  by 
the  way  turn  the  face  itself  of  natural  history  to- 
ward philosophy.  It  will  be  my  care  also  to  remark 
whatever  those  things  are,  whether  experiments  or 
observations,  which  occur  and  intervene  beside  the 
scope  of  inquiry,  and  pertain  to  other  denomina- 
tions, that  the  investigation  may  be  kept  distinct. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  CONJUNCTION  AND  EXPANSION 
OP  MATTER  THROUGH  BPACE  IN  TANGIBLE  BO- 
D1E«,  WITH  A  CALCULATION  OF  THEIR  RATIOS 
IN  DIFFERENT  BODIES. 

TkMt  Mcwfy  CJUmsm  fjMCt,  •r  art  tfmattf  §xttndtd, 
iM0B.€ir4irt  gr. 
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Oftilver     - 

10  Si 

4 

Un  claM 

10  13 

5 

chaldforin  gold 

0    8 
0    5 

6 

7 

steel       -       - 

8  10 

8 

braie 

8    0 

0 

Iron 

8    6 

10 

tin          -       - 

7M 

11 

the  loadstone 

5  19 

19 

the  touchstone 

8    1 

13 

marble   -       - 

S»f 

14 

flint        -       - 

%nk 

15 

glass       -       - 

%Wk 

10 

crysul    - 

S  18 

17 

alabaster 

S  19 

18 

rock  salt 

9  10 

10 

common  loam 

9    8^ 

90 

white  loam    - 

91 

nitre 

S    5 

29 

ox  bones 

S    5 

93 

powdered  margarites 

S    S 

94 

sulphur 

S    S 

95 

common  eanh 

S    1* 

90 

white  vitriol  - 

in 

27 

ivory 

!?* 

98 

alum 

I  91 

99 

oil  of  vitriol    . 

I  91 

SO 

white  sand     - 

1  90 

31 

chalk      -       - 

1  18* 

39 

oil  of  sulphur 

I  18 

33 

common  salt 

1  10 

34 

lignum  vitB   - 

1  10 

35 

sheep's  flesh  - 

I  10 

30 

aqua  fortis     - 

1    7 

37 

ox's  horn 

I    0 

38 

Indian  balsam 

1    6 

39 

red  sandal  wood 

I    5 

40 

agate      - 

1    5 

41 

new  onion  in  the  lump,  or 

r^esh   -       - 

. 

1    5 

43 

camphire 

. 

1    4 

48 

Aesh  dry  fig  root 

• 

1    4 

44 

ebony     - 

. 

1    H 

45 

seeds  of  sweet  fennel 

1    H 

46 

clear  amber    - 

. 

1    8 

47 

vinegar  - 

• 

1    H 

48 

verjuice  of  sour  applet 

1     - 

1    8 

49 

water 

. 

1    3  a 

UUlCOBdOT. 

50 

nrine 

. 

1    8 

. 

51 

on  of  date  leaves 

. 

1    8  a 

UtOeaiMiOT. 

59 

claret      - 

• 

1    91 

53 

white  sugar  - 

. 

*    !* 

54 

red  wax 

. 

1    9 

55 

bina  root 

. 

1    9 

50 

•ubtance  of  raw  wintei 

r 

pear    - 

. 

. 

1    9 

57 

distUled  vinegar 

. 

. 

I    1 

58 

distilled  rosewater 

- 

1    1 

59 

nshea      .       - 

m 

. 

1    Ok 

00 

benjamin 

m 

. 

I    0 

61 

myrrh     - 

m 

. 

1    0 

09 

butter     - 

m 

. 

1    0 

03 

fkt 

. 

. 

1    0 

64 

oil  of  sweet  almonds 

. 

0  231 

oU  extracted  from  green 

1 

mace  - 

. 

0  931 

herb  sweet  maijoram 

099 

petroleum     - 
flower  of  rosa 

. 

093 

. 

099 

spirit  of  wine 

. 

099 

oak       -       - 

• 

0  1 

soot 

0  17 

flr          -       - 

. 

0  15 

The  Mode  of  Experiment  upon  the  above  Table. 

Let  the  weights  which  I  have  used  be  undeiw 
stood  to  be  of  the  same  kind  and  computation 
with  those  of  goldsmiths*,  a  pound  being  twelve 
ounces,  and  an  ounce  twenty  pennyweights,  a 
pennyweight  twenty-four  grains.  I  have  chosen 
gold  as  a  sUndard  of  the  ratios  of  other  bodies, 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  eitension,  not  so 
much  because  it  is  the  heaviest  of  bodies,  as  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  unique.  For,  other  bodiei»» 
which,  in  some  degree,  partake  of  inconstanej 
even  after  they  have  been  tried  by  fire,  retain 
diversity  of  weight  and  dimension ;  but  pure  g 
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appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  property,  and 
to  be  the  same  in  all  circumstances.  The  experi- 
snent  adopted  in  this  case  was  this:  I  made  an 
ounce  of  pure  gold  into  the  form  of  a  cube ;  I  then 
prepared  a  small  square  vessel  to  receiye  that 
body  of  gold,  and  to  agree  with  it  exactly,  except 
that  it  was  a  little  too  high ;  yet,  so  as  that  there 
might  be  marked,  by  a  distinct  line,  a  space 
within  the  vessel  in  which  the  gold  cube  might 
ascend.  I  did  that  for  the  sake  of  fluids,  that, 
when  any  fluid  was  to  be  put  into  the  same  vessel, 
it  might  not  flow  over,  but,  by  this  method,  be 
more  conveniently  preserved  in  an  accurate  mea- 
sure. I  had,  at  the  same  time,  another  vessel 
made,  in  size  and  weight  equal  with  the  former, 
that,  in  a  like  vessel,  the  ratio  of  the  contents  of 
the  body  might  appear  by  itself.  Then,  I  had 
made  cubes  of  the  same  magnitude  or  dimensions 
in  all  those  materials  specified  in  the  table,  which 
were  capable  of  division.  But,  the  fluids  I  made 
use  of  at  the  time,  by  filling  the  vessel  until  the 
fluid  ascended  to  the  place  that  was  marked ;  and 
the  powders  in  the  same  manner ;  but  those  as 
closely  pressed  as  possible;  but  this  with  an 
especial  view  to  their  lying  even  aAd  not  sufier- 
ing  injury.  The  proof,  therefore,  was  no  other 
than  that,  one  of  thd  vessels  being  empty,  should 
be  pat  with  an  ounce  in  one  scale,  another  of  the 
vessels  in  another,  with  a  body  in  the  lump,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  weight  be  taken ;  so  that,  in  the 
proportion  of  its  diminution  would  the  dimensions 
of  the  same  body  be  increased.  For  example, 
when  a  cube  of  gold  grives  one  ounce,  but  one  of 
fat  a  pennyweight,  it  is  clear  that  the  extension 
of  the  body  of  gold,  compared  with  the  extension 
of  the  body  of  fat,  has  a  twentieth  ratio.  It  was 
desirable,  also,  that  the  mode  should  be  noted 
down  of  the  measure  which  comprehended  an 
ounce  of  gold  ;  it  was  that  of  a  pint  of  wine,  ac- 
cordinff  to  English  measure,  a  fraction  a  little  less 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  The  proof 
was  this:  I  marked  the  weight  of  the  water 
which  was  in  the  vessel,  under  the  line  aforesaid, 
and  then  ihe  weight  of  water  contained  in  a  pint, 
and  collected  the  ratios  of  the  measures  from 
those  of  the  weights. 

Cautions. 

Observe  whether,  perchance,  a  closer  contrac- 
tioti  of  the  body  from  the  united  force  produce  a 
greater  ratio  of  weight  than  is  in  proportion  to  the 
matter,  whether  or  not  this  be  the  case,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  peculiar  history  of  the  weight.  If 
it  should  be  so,  the  calculation  is  certainly  erro- 
neous, and  the  more  bodies  are  extended,  so  much 
the  more  of  matter  they  possess,  than  is  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  calculation  of  weight  and  measure 
which  depends  upon  it. 

The  smallness  of  the  vessel  which  I  made  nse 
of,  and  the  form  of  it,  although  very  convenient 
fo;  the  receiving  of  the  befbrementioned  cubes, 


was  not  equally  tnitable  Anr  tlia  teklof  of  the 
ratios  with  the  strictest  aocttfttey.  For  it  eovld 
not  well  receive  partielM  beneath  »  half  or  a 
quarter  of  a  grain^  and  th*t  iqoar^  mxtf^e^  in  a 
small  and  imperoeptible  asMnt  or  altllii4o,  wai  ca- 
pable of  attracting  a  remarfcable  diflTerenoe  in  the 
weight  eontrary  to  What  it  ia  in  vessels  ritinf  to 
a  point* 

3.  There  ia  no  donbt^  thai  very  many  bodies 
noted  in  the  table  receive  more  or  leas  within 
their  speciea^  according  to  weight  and  dimenaiott. 
For,  waters,  wines^  and  the  like,  differ  fh>m  one 
another  in  gi^vity.  Therefore,  aa  it  reapeeta  the 
minutest  calculation,  the  thing  itself  receives 
some  modification;  neither  can  the  individuate, 
upon  which  our  experiment  falls,  decide  with 
exactness  the  nature  of  the  species,  nor,  perhaps, 
agree  minutely  With  experiments  made  on  others. 

4.  I  have  set  down  ia  the  above  table  those 
bodiea  which  could  conveniently  fill  the  apaee  or 
measure,  each  with  ita  body  in  the  lamp,  and 
could,  as  it  were,  be  assimilated,  and  fVom  the 
ratios  of  the  weight,  of  which  a  Judgment  might 
be  formed  respecting  the  collection  of  matter. 
Three  kinds  of  bodies,  therefore,  could  not  be 
brought  into  our  computation ;  first,  those  which 
would  not  satisfy  cubical  dimenaion,  such  aa 
leaves,  flowers,  fibres,  membranea ;  2dly,  bodiea 
with  unequal  potes  and  cavities,  aa  apongeSf 
fleecea,  and  cork;  Sdly,  pneumatic  bodiea  are 
without  weight 

Ohiervations, 

The  collection  of  matter  in  thoae  tangible 
bodies  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
is  within  the  ratios  of  twenty-one  parts,  or  there- 
about. The  collection  of  matter  is  found  most 
compact  in  gold,  and  most  expanded  in  spirits  of 
wine,  (we  speak  of  bodies  which  are  whole  and 
not  porous.)  For  spirit  of  wine  occupies  a  spaos 
twenty  times,  and  that  repeated,  of  the  apaos 
which  gold  does,  according  to  the  ratios  of  one 
ounce  to  twenty-two  graina.  For,  of  those 
twenty-one  parts,  of  which  some  are  more  conn 
pact  than  others ;  metals  occupy  thirteen  parts, 
for  tin,  the  lightest  of  metala,  is  almost  eight 
pennyweights,  thirteen,  that  ia  to  say,  below  that 
of  gold.  For,  all  this  kind  of  variety,  leaving 
metala,  is  confined  within  those  eight  remaining 
parts,  and,  again,  that  remarkable  variety  which, 
by  beginning  inclusively  from  stones,  is  extended 
to  those  other  subjects,  is  confined  within  three 
parts  only,  or  but  little  more.  For  the  touchstone, 
the  heaviest  of  stones,  (excepting  the  loadatons,) 
preponderatea  by  little  more  than  three  penny- 
weigh  ta.  But  spirit  of  wine,  the  limit  of  levity 
in  compact  bodiea,  is  lighter  by  little  less  than 
one  pennyweight.  A  great  gap  preaeuta  itself 
from  gold  and  quickailver  to  lead,  namely,  from 
twenty  pennyweights  and  a  little  under,  to  leaa 
than  twelve.  And|  although  great  metallio  lK>*lies 
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•booiMl  in  Yttriety^  I  aiA  not  iticlined  to  stip{)08e 
thst  th^fift  are  any  intenaediaio  bodies,  eiceptin^, 
perhaps,  the  elements  of  quicksilyer.  From  lead 
there  is  a  gtadnal  aseeht  to  iron  and  tin.  Again, 
thefe  appears  a  if^eat  hiatos  between  metals  and 
stones,  nameljr,  from  eight  to  three  penhywei^ts ; 
for  sneh,  or  about  such^  is  the  distance  from  tin 
to  the  tooehstone.  Only  between  these  comes 
the  loadstone^  and  almost  on  a  pat,  and  this  is  a 
metallic  stone ;  and,  probably,  other  fossils  may 
be  found  of  ioApe^fect  mixtulriei  and  of  a  nature 
compounded  between  stone  and  metal.  From 
stones,  indeed,  to  the  otlier  bodies,  there  is  a  gta- 
dual  yariation* 

But  we  little  doubt  that^  as  to  regeiables,  and 
also  in  the  parts  of  animals,  they  show  themselTes 
more  than  other  bodies^  although  of  sufficiently 
equal  texture,  which  surpass  spirit  of  wine  in 
lightness.  For^  even  the  wood  of  the  oak,  which 
is  firm  and  solids  is  lighter  than  spirit  of  wine^ 
and  the  wood  of  the  fir  much  more.  And  tery 
many  flowers  and  leares,  and  membtanes  and 
fibres^  as  the  skins  of  serpents,  the  wings  of  in- 
sects, and  the  like,  would  doubtless  approach  the 
lesser  ratios  of  weights,  (if  they  were  capable  of 
cubic  dimension,)  and  much  more  artificial  sub- 
stances, as  tinder,  the  leares  of  roses  after  distil- 
lation, and  the  like. 

We  generally  find,  as  to  the  parts  of  animals, 
some  bodies  more  compact  than  in  plants.  For, 
bones  and  skins  are  more  compact  than  woods 
and  leases;  for,  we  must  correct  that  proneness 
Which  the  human  mind  entertains  toward  conjeo- 
iuring  that  bodies  are  hard  and  consistent,  in  pro- 
pottion  to  their  compactness  and  solidity,  but  that 
fluids  are  naturally  less  contracted.  For,  a  col- 
lection of  matter  is  not  less  in  fluids  than  in 
solids,  but  rather  more.  Gold,  by  a  certain  soft- 
ness which  it  possesses,  verges  to  a  fluid  state,  and, 
when  liquefieid,  is  not  extended,  but  is  contained 
within  its  former  place.  And  quicksilver  flows 
of  itself,  and  lead  easily  flows,  iron  with  difficulty, 
of  which  the  one  is  a  very  heavy,  the  other  a  very 
light  body.  But  this  is  especially  to  be  noted, 
that  metals  which  are  frangible  (fluids,  to  wit) 
far  exceed  stones  in  weight 

It  is  very  remarkable  of  gold  and  qulcksilvet, 
which  are  so  much  heavier  thaii  other  metals,  that 
they  are  found  sometimes  in  grains  and  small 
particles,  as  if  perfect  by  nature  and  commonly 
pure,  which  happens  to  no  other  metals,  which 
must  unite  and  be  purified  by  fire,  whereas  these 
two,  the  conjunction  of  which  is  by  far  the  great- 
est and  the  strictest,  is  natural  and  without  the 
aid  of  fire. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  metals  and 
stones,  some  inquiry  should  be  made  respecting 
those  metals  which  are  found  lower  than  others 
and  are  deeper  in  the  earth,  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  certain  rule  and  standing  experiment  on 
this  head.    But  here  we  must  take  into  the  con- 


sideration the  region  in  which  the  mines  or  quaN 
ries  are  foiitid,  Whether  it  be  higher  ground  or 
Whefiiei^  lower.  And  in  the  Same  manner  as  Ui 
stones  ^nd  diai6onds  that  are  crjrstals,  Whethef 
the  stony  nature  t>toetrate  the  earth  so  deeply  as 
the  metallic,  or  hither  attaches  only  to  the  surface, 
which  afrpeal^  the  more  probable  supposition. 

Sulphur,  dommotily  deemed  the  faUier  of  metals, 
though  genetally  not  so  by  the  learned,  or  sulphur 
ttansfbrired  to  a  kind  of  natural  and  not  common 
sulphur,  has  a  collection  of  matter  inferior  to 
evBry  kind  of  metal  and  eten  to  stones  and  the 
stronger  earths,  by  two  pennyweights  and  two 
grains ;  and  yet,  (if  other  circumstances  concur,) 
if  miked  up  with  metcury,  oU  account  of  the  ad- 
mirable gravity  of  this  latter,  it  could  give  the 
weights  of  all  metals  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
temperament,  except  the  weight  of  gold. 

The  efficient  of  conjunction  in  bodies  is  not 
always  considered  in  respect  to  their  accumula- 
tion. For  glass,  which  joins  by  means  of  a  fierce 
and  powerful  fire,  outweighs  crystal,  which  is 
its  origriual  nature,  and  is  extracted  without  fire 
or  apparent  heat ;  for  as  to  ice  being  a  solid,  that 
is  a  popular  error,  and  crystal  itself  is  much 
heaViet  than  ice,  which  is  plainly  kept  together 
by  Cold,  and  yet  it  floats  upon  the  water. 

The  mixture  of  liquors  does  not  depend  upon 
or  arise  from  the  ratios  of  their  weights  only* 
since  the  spirit  of  wine  is  not  mixed  with  distil- 
led oil  of  almonds,  but  (what  would  not  appear 
probable)  floats  upon  oil  as  oil  upon  water;  and 
yet  (as  may  be  seen  f1:nm  the  table)  is  only  lighter 
by  a  grain  and  a  half.  But  at  the  same  time  spi- 
rit of  wine  is  by  far  more  easily  mixed  with  the 
spirit  of  water,  though  heavier;  and  as  wate# 
itself  is  more  easily  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  than 
with  oil  of  olives ;  and  yet  oil  of  vitriol  is  heavier 
than  water  by  eighteen  grains,  but  oil  of  olives 
lighter  by  four.  But  this  is  not  to  be  received 
without  a  particular  consideration  of  the  weight 
in  bodies  proportioned  according  to  the  mixture. 
Fai  we  see  that  wine  floats  upon  water,  if  the 
agitation  is  repressed  or  there  is  a  perturbation  of 
the  descent  or  fitst  state )  as  when  into  a  vessel 
in  which  water  is  contained  you  pour  wine^ 
but  with  a  piece  of  bread  or  cloth  intervening, 
Which  wduld  break  the  poWer  itself  of  the  first 
condition*  And  the  same  takes  place  in  watet 
poured  upon  oil  of  vitriol  with  this  design.  And 
what  is  more;  although  wine  be  first  poured  in 
and  afterwards  water  (upon  the  bread  or  cloth  as 
aforesaid,)  it  finds  its  own  place,  and  passes 
through  the  wine  and  setties  itself. 

Ooniinwtiion  of  the  Hishry  of  Ms  Qmfunetion  and 
Expafttian  cf  the  Maittt  in  the  sosm  Body, 
I  deem  that  our  investigation  into  the  ratios  of 
powders  will  be  attended  with  greater  utility  if 
we  compare  them  with  the  bodies  themselves,  in 
theit  complete  state,  and  do  not  consider  th«D 
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fiimplj  by  themseWes.  For  by  this  means  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  respecting  the  difference 
of  ^e  bodies  and  concerning  those  connexions 
and  chains  of  their  perfect  nature  which  are  the 
closest.  But  in  the  ratios  of  powders,  we  under- 
stand powders  as  compressed  as  possible.  For  this 
conduces  to  their  evenness,  and  does  not  suffer 
accident.  Mercury  in  the  lump  has  in  that  ex- 
perimental measure  on  which  the  table  proceeds, 
19  dwt.  and  9  gr.,  but  sublimated  in  powder, 
3  dwt.  and  22  gr. 

Lead  in  the  lump,  12  dwt.  1 }  gr.,  but  in  white 
lead,  in  powder,  4  dwt.  8}  gr. 

Steel  in  the  lump,  8  dwt.  10  gr.,  but  in  pre- 
pared powder,  (such  as  is  used  in  medicines,)  2 
dwt.  9  gr. 

Crystal  in  the  lump,  2  dwt.  18  gr.,  in  powder, 

1  dwt.  20  gr. 

Red  sandal  in  the  lump,  1  dwt.  5}  gr.,  in  pow- 
der, 16i  gr. 

The  wood  of  the  oak  in  the  lump,  19^  gr.,  in 
ashes,  1  dwt.  2  gr. 

But  that  the  ratios  of  powder  pressed  and  not 
pressed  may  be  the  better  understood,  and  that 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  bodies,  I  have 
taken  the  weight  of  roses  in  powder,  since  it 
could  not  be  taken  into  the  table  in  the  lump : 
that  gave  in  powder  not  pressed,  7  gr.,  in  powder 
pressed,  22  gr.,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  wood  of 
the  tried  red  sandal,  red  sandal  in  powder  not 
pressed,  10  gr.,  pressed,  16  i,  so  that  powder  of  rose 
is  much  lighter  than  that  of  sandal  if  not  pressed, 
heavier  if  pressed.  I  have  also  taken,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  former  table,  the  ratios  of  powder  in 
eiome  examples  fiom  flowers,  herbs,  and  seeds, 
(for  the  dimension  of  roots  could  not  be  cubic,) 
for  an  example  of  the  rest  in  their  own  species ; 
and  i  find  that  the  powder  of  rose-flower,  as  afore- 
said, grves  22  gr.,  of  sweet  marjoram,  23,  of 
sweet  fennel,  1  dwt.  3}  gr.  I  have  taken  also 
in  powders  the  weight  of  other  bodies  which 
jcould  not  have  been  taken  into  the  table,  as  of 
white  sand.  This  gave  1  dwt.20gr.;  of  common 
suit,  1  dwt.  10  gr.;  of  sugar,  1  dwt.  2}  gr.;  of 
myrrh,  1  dwt. ;  of  benjamin,  1  dwt.  In  this  same 
table  you  may  see  that  sulphur,  in  the  lump,  yields 

2  dwt.  2  gr.,  in  chymic  oil,  1  dwt.  18  gr.;  but 
vitriol  in  the  body,  1  dwt.  22  gr.,  in  oil,  1  dwt. 
21  gr.;  wine  in  the  body,  1  dwt.  2  gr.,  and  dis- 
tilled, 22  gr. ;  vinegar  in  the  body,  1  dwt.  2  gr., 
distilled,  1  gr.  1  dwt. 

Cautions, 

When  we  speak  of  weight  in  the  body,  and  in 
the  powder,  we  do  not  understand  it  of  the  same 
.tidividual,  b*it  of  the  body  and  powder  of  the 
Mame  species  contained  within  the  same  tabular 
measure. 

For  if  the  wood  ef  the  oak  be  taken  and  at  the 
same  time  the  wood  in  the  individual  be  reduced 


to  ashes ;  it  both  loses  a  great  part  of  its  weight, 
and  the  ashes  do  not  by  a  considerable  prop<^on 
fill  the  measure  of  the  wood. 

The  method  of  pulverization  has  considerable 
influence  with  respect  to  the  opening  or  expanding 
the  body.  For  there  is  one  ratio  of  powder  which 
is  produced  by  simple  bruising  or  filing,  another 
of  that  which  is  produced  by  distillation,  as  of 
sublimate;  another  of  that  which  is  produced  by 
turning  it,  as  it  were,  into  rust  by  means  of  aqu» 
fortes,  and  consumptions ;  another  of  that  which 
is  produced  through  fire,  as  cinders,  calx.  When 
these,  therefore,  are  under  consideration,  they  will 
not  admit  in  any  way  of  comparison. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  dwell  longer  on  each 
particular  subject  than  is  requisite  in  order  to  my 
present  undertaking;  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  intimating  by  the  way  such  others  as  would 
facilitate  it,  though  not  absolutely  demanded  in 
this  place:  especially  I  would  propose  that  a 
table  should  be  made  of  bodies  with  their  pores, 
with  each  body  with  its  powders,  calcinations, 
vitrifications,  dissolutions,  and  distillations. 

We  leave  to  the  proper  history  of  weights  the 
history  of  the  variation  of  weights  in  individuals, 
that  is,  of  the  same  body  in  the  lump  and  in  pow- 
ders, as  of  water  in  snow  or  ice,  and  the  same 
dissolved,  of  an  egg  raw  and  prepared  for  food, 
of  a  fowl  alive  and  dead. 

Ohaervaiiaru* 

In  more  compact  bodies  the  compactness  of  the 
parts  is  much  closer  than  to  admit  of  being 
equalled  by  any  position  or  pressure  of  its  pow- 
ders.  And  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  and 
solidity  of  bodies  is  the  difference  between  the 
whole  bodies  and  their  pores,  as  the  ratio  of 
quicksilver  in  a  state  of  nature  to  quicksilver 
sublimated  in  powder  is  fivefold  or  more;  the 
ratios  of  steel  and  lead  do  not  ascend  to  fourfold ; 
the  ratios  of  crystal  and  sandal  do  not  ascend  to 
twofold. 

In  lighter  and  porous  bodies  there  is  perhaps  a 
looser  position  of  the  parts  in  the  bodies  in  their 
whole  state  than  in  their  compressed  powders,  as 
in  dry  rose-leaves.  And  in  bodies  of  this  kind 
there  exists  a  greater  difference  between  their 
powdera  pressed  and  not  pressed. 

The  parts  of  powdera  can  so  sustain  themselves 
that  powder  not  pressed  will  fill  a  measure  thrice 
that  of  powder  pressed. 

Metallic  bodies,  as  sulphur  or  vitriol,  turned 
into  their  oils,  retain  their  weight  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  oils  and  the  bodies  themselves. 
Doubtless  by  distillation  they  are  attenuated  and 
lose  in  weight:  but  this  is  the  case  with  wins 
in  a  double  degree  to  what  it  is  with  vinegar. 

The  pore  in  sublimated  powder,  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  body  in  its  natoral  state,  it 
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worthy  of  notice  from  this  circumstance,  that 
although  80  great,  (for  it  is  as  I  have  said  fire- 
fold,)  and  that  not  in  a  transient,  as  in  the  yapours 
of  quicksilver,  but  in  a  consistent  body,  it  returns 
without  difficulty  to  its  former  orbit. 

Continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Conjunction 
and  Expansion  of  Matter  through  Space  in  the 
same  Body. 

Animals  fn  swimming  depress  the  water  with 
their  hands  or  feet;  that  being  depressed,  rises 
above  its  natural  consistency,  and  bears  up  the 
body  rising  upon  it.  But  skilful  swimmers  can 
so  balance  themselves  upon  the  water,  as  to  keep 
themselves  up  for  a  time  without  moving  their 
arms  or  legs ;  nay,  to  walk  upright  and  on  the 
water,  and  perform  other  feats  of  agility. 

"Waterfowls,  indeed,  are  webfooted,  and  so  can 
conveniently  depress  the  water  with  the  mem- 
branes of  their  feet;  but  can  swim  better  in  deep 
water. 

Birds  in  flying  beat  and  condense  the  air  with 
their  wings,  but  the  air,  (as  was  said  of  water,) 
restoring  itself  to  its  own  consistency,  carries 
the  bird.  And  birds  also  sometimes  cut  their 
path  with  expanded  wings,  but  retained  in  one 
position,  or  now  and  then  striking  their  wings 
a  little  and  then  returning  to  their  gliding  motion. 
And  there  is  an  analogy  between  winged  animals, 
whether  feathered  or  not.  For  flies  and  all 
creatures  of  that  kind  have  their  membranes  of 
wings  with  which  they  beat  the  air.  But  the 
weakness  of  their  wings  is  made  up  by  the 
lightness  of  their  bodies.  Winged  creatures  are 
more  easily  borne  up  aloft,  especially  those 
which  have  broader  wings,  as  the  swallow, 
though  their  motion  is  not  so  swift.  And  all 
birds  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude  have 
more  difficulty  in  the  first  stage  of  their  flight,  in 
elevating  themselves  from  the  earth,  since  the  air 
is  of  course  not  so  deep. 

Caution, 
The  motion  of  condensation  in  water,  or  air,  or 
the  like,  is  manifestly  through  striking  or  moving 
upon  it.  The  parts  of  air  or  water,  the  farther 
they  are  from  the  first  stroke  or  impulse,  the 
weaker  they  are  struck,  and  the  slower  they  give 
way ;  but  as  they  are  nearer,  so  much  the  more 
forcibly  and  quickly ;  whence  it  necessarily  hap- 
pens diat  the  anterior  air,  which  flies  with  more 
rapidity,  comes  up  to  the  posterior  air,  which  is 
slower  in  its  course,  and  so  they  come  together. 
But  since  a  greater  condensation  than  is  natural 
results  from  their  conjunction,  the  bodies  of 
water  or  air  leap  back  and  return,  in  order  to  open 
and  loose  themselves. 

History, 

The  face  of  water  and  of  every  fluid  is  uneven 
after  agitation  and  perturbation,  and  that  by  an 


inequality  movable  and  successive,  till  the  water 
regains  its  proper  consistency  and  is  freed  from 
the  pressure :  as  in  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  of 
rivers,  even  after  the  winds  have  calmed,  and  in 
all  disturbed  water. 

The  same  kind  of  inequality  is  evidently  in  the 
winds  also,  which  roll  themselves  together  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  waves :  neither  do  they  re- 
turn to  tranquillity  immediately  on  the  cessation 
of  the  first  impetus,  except  that  in  the  undulation 
of  the  air,  the  motion  of  gravity,  which  in  water 
is  Joined  with  the  motion  of  liberation  from  pres- 
sure, does  not  intervene. 

A  stone  thrown  sidelong  on  the  water  (as  boys 
do  in  play)  leaps  off  and  repeatedly  falls,  and  is 
struck  again  by  the  water.  Swimmers  when 
from  an  eminence  they  leap  headlong  into  the 
water,  guard  against  dividing  it  through  the  join- 
ing of  their  thighs.  Lastly,  water  struck  by  the 
hand  or  by  the  body  with  power,  beats  like  a 
ferula  or  any  rather  hard  body,  and  causes  pain. 
And  in  skiffs  and  keels  of  vessels  which  are 
guided  by  the  force  of  oars,  the  water  pushed 
forward  and  borne  down  by  the  oars  behind  the 
rowers  forces  the  skiff  forward,  and  makes  it 
move  on  its  way,  and  bound  onward,  as  a  boat  is 
moved  off  from  the  shore  by  the  waterman's 
pole.  For  the  water,  gathering  itself  behind  the 
stem  of  the  vessel  and  urging  it  into  a  contrary 
direction,  is  not  the  principal  cause  of  this, 
which  nevertheless  arises  from  the  pressure  re- 
laxing itself. 

Air,  in  avoiding  compression,  imitates  and  puts 
forth  all  the  actions  of  a  solid  body ;  as  we  may 
see  in  the  winds,  which  direct  the  courses  of 
ships,  overthrow  houses  and  trees,  and  prostrate 
them  to  the  ground. 

The  stroke  that  is  given  from  a  sling,  hollow 
and  long,  so  as  to  help  the  compression  of  the  air, 
is  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Boys  in  imitation  of  cannon  scoop  out  the 
wood  of  the  alder  tree  and  stop  up  each  end  of  a 
squirt  with  bits  of  the  root  of  the  fleur  de  luce, 
or  of  paper  rolled  up,  and  then  shoot  off  the  little 
ball  by  means  of  a  wooden  pin,  but  before  that 
touches  it,  the  further  ball  is  sent  off  with  an 
audible  force  by  the  power  of  the  air  shut  up  in 
the  squirt. 

Air  forcibly  condensed  becomes  colder  and 
seems  to  approach  nearer  the  nature  of  water,  as 
when  we  raise  the  wind  with  a  fan,  we  perceive 
the  air  with  a  hurried  motion  by  pressing  forwaid, 
beating  back  again,  or  as  when  by  drawing  our 
lips  together,  the  breath  becomes  cold,  or  as  may 
be  seen  in  bellows. 

And  when  in  the  open  air,  you  will  find  that  it 
is  much  cooler  when  the  wind  is  blowing  than 
when  the  air  is  perfectly  calm. 

In  the  generation  of  sounds  air  condensed  imi- 
tates the  nature  of  a  solid  body,  for,  as  between 
two  solid  bodies  sound  is  produced  by  pereussioui 
3B 
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to  a  soand  is  produMd  between  a  solid  kodf  and 
^ir  condensed,  and  again  between  two  oppoei|(B 
bodies  of  condensed  air.  For,  witb  respcet  to  the 
chords  in  musical  instmments,  it  is  plain  that  the 
sound  is  not  emitted  by  touch,  or  by  the  percus- 
sion between  the  finger  or  the  bow*  but  between 
the  chord  and  the  air. 

For  a  chord  when  it  rebounds,  sad  that  with 
jcelerity  from  its  being  stretched,  first  eoadensee 
the  air,  and  then  strikes  it^  Instruments  also  put 
Into  sound  by  the  breatli,  on  account  of  the  Fery 
weak  motion  of  ti^e  breath  compared  with  that  of 
a  stringed  instrument,  are  oi  piecessity  made 
boUow  to  assist  the  compression  of  the  air,  which 
is  also  considered  an  assistance  in  stringed  in- 
struments. 

Water  pent  up  makee  a  way  for  itself  with  a 
powerful  impetus,  and  diffiises  itself  on  all  aides, 
in  order  to  obtain  its  natural  latitude,  as  under  the 
arches  of  bridges.  In  the  same  manner  also  wind 
narrowed  and  condensed  bursts  forth  with  vio- 
lence. Whirlpools  produce  whirlpools,  for,  since 
the  natural  relaxation  is  unpedod*  sach  part  sus- 
tains an  equal  pressure. 

Water  emitted  on  a  sudden  with  force  from  a 
confined  space,  reflects  the  resemblance  of  a  con- 
tinuous body,  as  of  a  thread  or  rod,  or  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  becomes  straight,  aflerward  bends,  then 
divides  itself,  and  disperses  itself  into  a  circle 
into  drops,  as  in  littin  pipes,  or  syrioges,  and 
gutters. 

There  is  a  kind  of  pool  not  uncommon  in  ponds, 
especially  after  hay  has  been  mown,  or  rather 
seen  from  that  circumstance.  The  hurricane 
sometimes  raises  a  quantity  of  hay  in  the  air,  and 
carries  it  along  for  a  time  together  and  not  scat- 
tered, until,  after  it  has  been  borne  to  a  considerable 
heigrht,  the  hay  disperses  itself  and  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  canopy. 

A  wooden  platter,  empty  and  turned  down- 
wards, and  placed  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  afterward  put  under  the  water,  bears 
with  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  air 
before  contained  in  the  platter;  but  if,  with  the 
like  equilibrium,  it  be  again  taken  out  of  the 
water,  you  will  find  the  air  to  have  conveyed 
itself  into  not  much  less  space  than  it  before 
filled.  This  will  appear  from  the  colouring  of 
the  lip  of  the  platter  at  the  place  whither  the 
water  had  ascended,  and  firom  which  the  air 
received  itself  within. 

In  a  bed-room,  if  a  window  be  \e(i  open  when 
the  wind  blows,  if  there  he  no  other  v^i^  it  is  not 
very  much  felt,  (unless  it  be  violent,)  since  it  is 
not  received  by  the  body  of  wind  which  had  filled 
the  room,  and  was  somewhat  condensed  by  the 
first  gentle  wind,  and  afterwards  does  not  admit 
of  condensation ;  but  as  soon  as  a  vent  is  given, 
it  is  then  manifestly  perceived. 

For  the  more  comfortable  continuance  of  work- 
is^r.  under  water,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  laz^e 


hollow  vessd  might  he  Mmstnietad  of  metal,  or 
of  some  other  kind  of  material,  to  be  let  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water;  thai  it  might  be  sna^ 
Uined  by  a  tripod,  with  the  feet  affixed  to  th« 
brim  of  the  vessel,  and  tha  f&U  to  ha  a  little  less 
than  the  human  stature.  The  vessel  was  let 
down  into  ^  gpreat  depth,  with  all  the  air  it  con- 
tained, in  the  same  manner  as  was  described  in 
the  case  of  the  platter,  and  was  set  upon  its  feet, 
and  stood  just  by  the  spot  where  the  work  was  to 
be  carried  on.  But  the  divers,  who  were  the 
workmen,  when  they  wanted  respiration  put  their 
heads  into  the  hollow  of  the  vessel,  and  having 
taken  a  supply  of  air,  returned  to  their  work.  And 
I  myself  in  a  bath  made  my  servant  put  hu  head 
into  a  basin  under  the  water  depressed  with  air, 
and  he  so  remained  for  half  the  quarter  of  an  hour, 
until  he  felt  thai  the  air,  warmed  by  his  breath, 
brought  on  a  fiseling  of  suffocation. 

To  Vrf  by  the  bladder  whether  air  readily 
admits  of  some  small  contraction,  would  be  a  fal- 
laciotts  experiment.  For  when  the  bladder  is 
filled  with  wind,  the  air  is  condensed  by  the  wind 
itself,  so  that  the  air  within  the  bladder  is  man 
dense  than  common  air,  and  therefore  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  less  adapted  to  a  new  condcnsatioiu 
But  in  the  nsoal  experiment  of  ttie  wooden  plata 
forced  down  beneath  the  water,  yon  may  see  that 
the  water,  entering  firom  the  extreme  part  of  the 
vessel,  hss  occupied  some  apace,  and  tfiat  the  sir 
has  occasioned  a  defalcalioD  of  the  same  space. 

But  in  order  more  deariy  to  iliustrale  the  pro- 
portion,  I  placed  a  small  globiilar,  or  other  solid 
body,  and  that  would  sink,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  above  which  the  plate  was  to  be  placed ; 
then  I  placed  abova  that  another  plate,  roetallie 
and  not  wooden,  that  could  stand  of  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Bu^  if  that  body  be  small 
in  size,  when  it  is  received  into  the  hollow  of  the 
plate,  it  forces  the  air  together,  and  does  not 
expel  it;  but  if  of  grer.ter  rosgnitude  than  to 
admit  of  the  easy  yielding  of  the  air,  the  air,  im- 
patient of  this  greater  pressure,  somewhat  lifts  up 
the  plate,  and  ascends  in  bubbles. 

And  I  had  a  hollow  leaden  globemade,  the  sides 
of  it  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  force  of  a  mallet  or 
of  a  press :  and  ^s  globe,  being  struck  at  either 
pole  with  mallets,  approached  neaitfr  and  nearer 
to  a  planisphere.  And  it  yielded  more  readily 
under  the  first  contusions,  aAerward  leea  ao,  ae> 
cording  to  the  meaaore  of  the  condensation;  so 
that  at  the  last  the  maHets  were  of  but  little  aei^ 
vice,  and  there  was  need  of  pressing,  and  that 
with  some  violence.  But  I  enjoined,  that,  after 
the  pressing,  a  few  days  shoold  be  suffered  Ic 
elapse,  but  this  has  no  relatioB  to  our  pissst 
design,  but  looks  another  way. 

Air,  by  a  powerful  exsuction  into  closed  ves- 
sels, is  extended  or  dilated,  so  that  part  of  the  air 
being  removed,  the  remainder,  nevertheleea,  fills 
the  same  measareasthe  whdehsdfiilod;  and  ysi 
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go  as  to  endeavour,  as  mach  as  poesible,  to  restore 
itself  and  to  get  rid  of  that  extension.  Yoa  may 
perceive  this  in  eggs,  whieh  contain  scented 
water,  and  are  broken  in  play,  so  that  they  imbue 
the  air  with  their  scent.  The  way  to  try  it  is  to 
let  all  the  food  that  is  in  the  egg  be  drained,  then 
let  a  person  confine,  by  a  powerful  ezsuotion,  the 
air  itself  which  has  found  its  way  in,  and  imme* 
diately  on  exsnetion  bore  a  hole  with  the  finger, 
place  the  ^f^  thus  closed  under  the  water,  and 
then  take  away  your  finger.  But  the  air,  turned 
aside  by  this  tension,  and  endeaTouring  to  recover 
its  place,  draws  the  water,  and  enters  till  that 
portion  of  air  regains  its  former  consistency. 

I  have  tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  glass 
(or  philosopher's)  egg,  and  fiud  that  the  water 
received  is  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  capacity ; 
so  much  was  the  air  extended  by  exsuction.  But 
this  depends  upon  tiie  greater  or  less  violence  of 
the  exsuction.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  exsuc- 
tion, it  drew  with  it  the  brim  of  the  vessel  itself. 
I  moreover  made  use  of  a  new  experiment,  namely, 
after  exsuction  to  stop  up  the  hole  with  wax,  and 
let  the  egg  remain  so  sealed  np  for  a  whole  day. 
I  did  this  to  try  whether  that  day  would  lessen 
the  ineliaation  of  the  air,  as  is  the  case  in  conr 
sistent  bodies,  in  twigs,  bars  of  iron,  and  the  like, 
the  motions  of  which,  to  recover  themselves  from 
tension,  become  feebler  through  delay ;  but  I  find 
that  the  effect  remains  in  this  instance  the  same; 
the  egg  continues  to  draw,  and  with  the  same 
force,  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  if  it  had  been 
forthwith  put  in  after  exsuction :  so  that  when 
the  hole  was  opened  out  of  the  water,  it  drew  In 
new  air  with  an  audible  sound,  but  the  effeet  of 
further  delay  I  did  not  try. 

If  bellows  are  suddenly  raised  and  opened,  and 
no  breathiug  place  is  griven,  they  break ;  for  since 
to  great  a  quantity  of  air,  as  can  fill  the  inside, 
rising  suddenly  from  a  level  to  a  height,  cannot  be 
drawn  through  the  narrow  strait  of  the  beak  of  the 
bellows,  and  the  air  which  is  already  within  it 
cannot  be  extended  over  such  a  space,  the  bellows 
roust  break. 

Hi$tory. 

If  water  be  in  a  Just  quantity  put  into  a  glass, 
and  the  water's  ascent  be  marked,  and  a  common 
cinder  cleaned  through  a  sieve  be  put  into  the 
water  and  settle  in  it,  you  will  see  the  space 
occupied  by  the  cinder  at  the  bottom  ascend  higher 
by  one-fourtli  than  the  body  of  water  had  ascended 
on  the  surface  from  the  place  before  marked ;  and 
hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  water  mixed  with  the 
dnder  either  changes  its  orbit  and  contracts  itself, 
or  that  it  receives  the  cinder  within  the  hollow 
part  of  the  water,  since  it  by  no  means  expands 
itself  in  proportion  to  the  cinder  received.  But 
if  you  try  this  in  the  very  lightest  and  thinnest 
sand,  (but  not  calcined  or  reduced  by  fire,)  you 
will  find  that  the  water  rises  at  the  surface  ac- 


cording as  the  sand  does  at  the  bottom.  I  think 
also  that  many  infusions  load  the  water,  and  that 
it  cannot  extend  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  body 
received ;  but  I  pass  by  the  experiment  on  this 
subject. 

Cautiofh 

I  do  not  confound  the  motion  of  succession, 
which  is  called  motion,  to  avoid  the  supposition 
of  a  vacuum,  with  the  motion  of  reception  from 
extension.  For  these  two  motions  are  in  time  and 
effect  conjoined,  hot  differ  in  their  proportion  to 
each  other,  as  will  appear  in  the  proper  history 
of  the  motion  of  succession. 

Air  received  through  breathing  becomes  in  a 
little  while  vapour,  so  as  to  cover  a  lookingglass 
with  a  kind  of  steam,  or  in  winter  time  so  as  to 
be  congealed  about  the  beard.  But  that  dew,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  bright  blade  of  a  sword,  or  upon 
a  diamond,  vanishes  like  a  little  cloud,  so  that  the 
polished  body  seems  to  purify  itself. 

The  mode  of  the  process  of  water  in  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  which  take  place  in  the  body 
of  it  through  the  medium  of  fire,  is  thus.  Water 
acted  upon  by  moderate  heat  emits  a  little  and 
clear  vapour,  before  any  other  change  is  seen 
within  the  body  of  it ;  the  heat  then  continuing 
and  increasing,  the  body  yet  remaining  whole,  it 
does  not  rise  nor  foam,  as  it  were,  in  small 
bobbles,  but,  ascending  through  greater  ones,  dis- 
solves itself  into  copious  vapour,  but  the  water 
soon  flies  off,  and  is  consumed.  And  that  vapour, 
if  it  is  not  impeded,  mingles  with  the  air,  being 
at  first  visible,  and  even  after  it  has  vanished  from 
sight,  perceptible,  either  by  sending  forth  a  scent, 
or  by  moistening  and  toftening  the  air  at  the 
touch  or  at  breathing.  And  at  length  it  hides 
itself,  and  is  lost  in  that  sea  of  air.  But  if  first  a 
solid  body  meet  it,  (and  so  much  the  more  if  it  be 
equal  to  it  and  polished,)  Che  vapour  gently  enters 
into  itself,  and  is  returned  into  the  water  either  by 
the  exclusion  or  ejection  of  the  air,  which  was 
before  mixed  with  the  vapour.  And  that  whole 
process  is  manifest,  as  well  in  the  decoction  of 
water  as  in  distillation.  But  we  moreover  see 
vapours  which  are  emitted  from  the  earth,  if  they 
have  not  been  thoroughly  subdued  and  scattered 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  from  the  coldness  of 
the  air  equally  commingled  with  that  body  of  air, 
although  they  do  not  meet  a  solid  body,  yet 
returned  into  water  from  the  very  cold  and  desti- 
tution of  heat,  so  that  in  evening  dew  it  takes 
place  eariier,  in  showers  later.  I  have,  therefore, 
upon  patient  and  diligent  inquiry  sot  down  that 
the  expansion  of  air,  if  it  be  compared  with 
water,  amounts  to  a  ratio  of  one  hundred  and 
twentyfold  or  thereabout. 

HUtory  if  the  ExUtmon  if  Matter  in  Pneumatitn 

I  have  taken  a  glass  phial  which  could  perhapn 

hold  one  ounce;  I  made  choice  of  so  small  a 
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▼easel  as  for  two  reasons  particularly  suited  to 
the  experiment,  first,  that  it  might  sooner  hring 
on  the  boiling  with  less  heat,  lest  the  bladder, 
which  was  to  be  put  above  the  phial,  should  be 
burned  and  dried  up  by  an  intenser  heat :  secondly, 
that  it  might  receive  a  less  portion  of  air  in  that 
part  which  was  not  to  be  filled  with  water :  since 
I  was  aware  that  the  air  itself  received  extension 
through  fire.  I  determined,  therefore,  of  making 
use  of  but  a  little  air,  that  that  extension  might  not 
disturb  the  ratios  of  the  water.  The  phial  was 
not  straight-necked,  without  any  lip,  (for,  then, 
the  vapour  of  the  water  would  distil  more  rapidly, 
and  the  dew  would  glide  down  that  part  of  the 
bladder,  which  was  joined  to  the  neck  of  the  phial,) 
but  with  the  neck  at  first  straightened  a  little,  and 
then  returned  as  it  were  with  the  lip.  This  vessel 
1  half  filled  with  water,  (supposing  that  this 
would  hasten  the  boiling,)  and  took  the  weight  of 
the  water  with  the  phial  itself  by  sand  put  in  the 
scale  of  a  balance.  Then  I  took  the  bladder, 
which  might  contain  about  half  a  pint,  taking 
care  that  it  should  be  neither  old  nor  dry,  and 
given  to  resist  more  from  dryness,  but  new  and 
rather  soft.  I,  then,  tried  the  soundness  of  the 
bladder  by  blowing,  to  be  certain  that  there  were 
no  holes  in  it,  and  then  emptied  all  the  air  out  of 
it  as  much  as  possible.  I  also  first  of  all  applied 
oil  to  the  outside  of  the  bladder,  and  made  it  take 
the  oil  by  rubbing  it  in.  This  I  did  to  make  the 
bladder  closer,  and  to  stop  up  the  pores  (if  there 
might  chance  to  be  any)  with  the  oil.  I  fastened 
the  bladder  securely  about  the  mouth  of  the  phial, 
the  mouth  of  the  phial  being  received  into  the 
mouth  of  the  bladder ;  this  was  done  with  a  string 
waxed  a  little,  that  might  adhere  better  and  tie 
more  closely.  But  this  is  made  better  by  clay 
made  out  of  meal  and  the  white  of  an  egg^  and 
bound  with  black  paper  and  well  dried,  as  I  myself 
have  found.  At  last  I  placed  the  phial  over  burn- 
ing coals  on  a  little  hearth.  The  water  soon  after 
began  to  boil,  and  by  degrees  to  inflate  every  part 
of  the  bladder,  till  it  seemed  as  though  it  would 
break.  I  immediately  removed  the  glass  from 
the  fire  and  placed  it  upon  the  carpet,  lest  the 
glass  should  be  broken  by  the  cold,  and  instantly 
I  made  a  little  hole  at  the  top  of  the  bladder  with 
a  needle,  lest,  on  the  vapour  being  restored  to 
water  at  the  ceasing  of  the  heat,  should  fall  back 
and  confound  the  ratios.  But  afterward  I  took 
away  the  bladder  itself  with  the  string,  and  cleared 
it  from  the  clay,  if  any  had  been  used,  and  then 
weighed  the  remaining  water  with  the  phials 
again.  And  I  found  that  about  the  weight  of  two 
pennyweights  had  been  consumed.  And  I  saw 
that  whatever  of  the  body  had  filled  the  bladder 
u  hen  ft  was  full  of  wind,  was  made  and  produced 
from  that  which  had  been  lost  from  the  water. 
The  matter,  therefore,  when  it  was  contracted  in 
Ihe  body  of  the  water,  filled  as  much  space  as 
two  pennyweights  of  the  body  of  water  filled : 


but  the  same  matter  expanded  in  a  body  of  Tapoor 
filled  half  a  pint.  I,  therefore,  set  down  the 
ratios  according  to  the  dimension  expressed  in  the 
table :  a  vapour  of  water  can  bear  a  ratio  of  eighty- 
fold  to  a  body  of  water.  The  bladder  filled  with 
wind  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  if  no 
breathing-place  be  g^iven,  but  it  be  removed  whole 
from  the  fire,  immediately  decreases  from  the  in> 
flation,  and  subsides  and  is  contracted.  The 
vapour  whilst  the  bladder  swells,  being  emitted 
from  the  hole,  had  another  kind  of  vapour  distinct 
from  the  common  one  of  water,  more  thin,  clear, 
and  upright,  and  not  so  soon  mingling  itself  with 
the  air. 

Cautiam. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  if  there  were  a  greater 
consumption  of  water,  a  greater  bladder  could  be 
filled  in  proportion.  I  tried  this  and  found  that 
it  would  not  answer,  but  the  inflation  that  follows 
upon  it  does  not  take  place  gradually,  but  altoge- 
ther. This  I  attribute  partly  to  the  inflaming  of 
the  bladder,  which  was  made  harder  and  would 
not  yield  so  easily,  and  was  perhaps  more  porous; 
(but  this  might  be  corrected  by  a  moist  heat  as 
by  the  hcdntum  Maria  ,*)  but  still  more  to  this, 
that  the  vapour  being  increased  through  the  con- 
stant succession,  inclines  to  recover  itself  and 
condenses  itself.  The  vapour,  therefore,  which 
is  received  into  the  bladder  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  those  which  are  received  into  stoves,  because 
these  latter  mutually  following  and  urging  each 
other,  thicken,  but  those  expand  themselves  at 
will  from  the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  blad- 
der, especially  at  the  beginning,  (as  I  said,)  before 
the  copiousness  of  the  vapour  brings  on  its  re- 
covery. 

The  expansion  of  the  vapour  of  water  is  not  to 
be  judged  entirely  from  the  appearance  of  the 
vapour  which  flies  off  into  the  air ;  for  that  va- 
pour being  immediately  mixed  with  the  air,  bor> 
rows  by  far  the  greatest  dimensions  of  its  mixed 
body  from  the  air,  and  does  not  remain  in  its  own 
size.  And  so  it  is  amplified  to  the  bulk  of  the  air 
into  which  it  is  received,  as  a  little  red  wine  or 
any  other  coloured  fluid  which  imparts  a  colour  to 
a  great  quantity  of  water.  The  exact  ratios  in  so 
minute  a  case  cannot  be  obtained  without  laborious 
and  unprofitable  research,  and  are  very  slightly 
connected  with  our  present  design.  It  is  enough 
that  from  this  experiment  it  is  plain  that  the  ratio 
of  vapour  to  water  is  not  twofold,  nor  tenfold,  nor 
fortyfold,  nor  again  a  thousandfold,  two  hundred- 
fold, &c.  For  the  limits,  not  degrees  of  natures, 
are  the  subjects  of  our  investigation.  If,  there- 
fore, any  one,  by  any  accident  or  slight  variation 
in  the  mode  of  his  experiment,  whether  from  the 
shape  of  the  glass  he  makes  use  of,  or  the  hard- 
ness or  softness  of  the  bladder,  or  the  degree  of 
heat,  does  not  fall  upon  the  ratio  of  eigbtyfold,  the 
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eonseqnenee  is  immaterial.  For  I  suppose  that 
there  are  none  so  igrnorant  as  to  imagine  that 
pneumatic  and  Tolatile  yapours,  which  fly  off  from 
heavy  bodies,  lie  hid  in  the  pores  of  the  same 
bodies,  and  are  not  of  the  same  matter  with  the 
ponderous  body,  but  are  separated  from  the  pon- 
derous part,  when  the  water  is,  as  it  were,  entirely 
consumed,  and  evaporates  into  nothing.  A  live 
coal,  if  placed  in  the  scale  of  a  balance  and  left 
till  it  becomes  a  cinder,  will  be  found  to  be  much 
lighter.  Metals  themselves  are  changed  in  a  won- 
derful degree  in  weight  by  the  evolutions  of  their 
smoke.  The  same  matter,  therefore,  is  tangible 
and  has  weight,  and  is  yet  pneumatic,  and  can  be 
divested  of  weight. 

The  mode  of  the  process  of  oil  is  this.  If  oil 
be  poured  into  a  common  glass  phial  and  placed 
upon  the  fire,  it  will  boil  much  more  slowly,  and 
will  require  a  greater  heat  than  water.  And  at 
first  some  drops  and  small  grains  appear  scattered 
through  the  body  of  the  oil,  ascending  with  a 
creaking  sound  :  the  bubbles  in  the  mean  time  do 
not  play  on  the  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  water, 
nor  does  the  body  rise  whole,  and  in  general  no 
steam  flies  off,  but  a  little  afterward  the  whole 
body  is  inflated  and  dilated  in  a  remarkable  pro- 
portion, as  if  rising  in  a  twofold  degree.  Then, 
indeed,  a  very  copious  and  dense  steam  arises : 
if  a  fire  be  applied  to  the  steam,  even  a  good  way 
above  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  the  steam  forthwith 
produces  a  flame,  and  descends  immediately  to 
the  mouth  of  the  phial,  and  there  fixes  itself  and 
continues  burning.  But  if  the  oil  is  heated  to  a 
greater  degree,  the  steam  burning  to  the  last,  out 
of  the  phial,  without  any  flame  or  ignited  body 
being  applied,  completely  inflames  itself,  and 
takes  the  expansion  of  the  flame. 

Caution, 

See  that  the  mouth  of  the  phial  is  rather  nar- 
row, that  the  phial  may  confine  the  fumes,  lest  by 
their  largely  and  immediately  mixing  with  the 
air,  they  lose  their  inflammable  nature. 

HUtory, 

The  method  of  process  of  spirit  of  wine  is  this : 
it  is  excited  by  much  less  heat,  and  brings  itself 
to  expand  sooner  and  more  than  water.  It  boils 
up  with  great  bubbles  without  froth,  and  even  with 
the  raising  of  its  whole  body,  but  the  vapour, 
whilst  it  is  collected,  will  on  the  application  of 
fire  produce  fire,  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  glass,  not  so  bright  (but  at  least  as 
compact)  as  oil,  but  thin  and  scant  of  a  blue  co- 
lour, and  almost  transparent.  But  being  inflamed, 
it  is  borne  to  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  where  is  a 
supply  of  more  copious  fuel,  as  it  is  also  with  oil.  I 
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But  if  the  vapour  is  inflamed  in  the  part  verging 
a  little  obliquely  from  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  the 
inflammation  becomes  pensile  in  the  air,  undulat- 
ing or  winding  after  the  appearance  of  vapour, 
and  would  doubtless  attend  it  longer  if  the  vapour 
remained  together  and  did  not  confound  itself 
with  the  air.  And  the  body  itself  of  spirit  of  wine, 
if  no  remarkable  vapour  goes  before,  the  fire  being 
applied  to  it  and  kept  to  it  a  little  while  is  changed 
into  the  flame,  and  it  expands  with  so  much  the 
greater  ease  and  swiftness,  as  the  spirit  is  more 
widely  diffused  and  occupies  a  less  altitude.  But 
if  the  spirit  of  wine  is  put  in  the  hollow  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  a  lighted  candle  between 
the  fingers  is  placed  near  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
(as  boys  are  wont  to  play  with  powder  of  resin,) 
and  the  spirit  is  gently  moved  forward,  and  straight 
forward,  not  upward ;  the  body  itself  bums  in  the 
air,  and  when  burning  sometimes  descends  in  a 
right  direction,  sometimes  unfolds  a  little  cloud 
flying  in  the  air,  which  nevertheless  verges  itself 
to  descent ;  sometimes  when  set  on  fire  it  cleaves 
burning,  to  the  roof  or  sides,  or  floor  of  the  room, 
and  gradually  becomes  extinct. 

Vinegar,  verjuice,  wine,  milk,  and  other  simple 
liquors  (I  speak  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, for  of  minerals  I  will  treat  by  themselves) 
have  their  modes  of  expansion,  and  some  remark- 
able differences  attending  them,  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  enumerate :  but  they  are 
in  those  natures  which  we  have  remarked  in  the 
processes  of  water,  oil,  and  spirit  of  wine ;  namely, 
in  the  degree  of  heat;  and  mode  of  expansion, 
which  is  threefold,  either  in  the  whole  body  or  in 
froth,  or  in  rather  large  bobbles ;  for  fat  bodies, 
of  unripe  juice,  as  generally  ascend  in  greater 
bubbles,  of  dried  sap,  as  vinegar,  in  less.  A  col- 
lection of  spirit  moreover  differs  in  its  site.  For 
in  the  boiling  of  wine,  tKe  bubbles  begin  to  collect 
themselves  about  the  middle,  in  vinegar  about  the 
sides :  and  it  is  the  same  in  ripe  and  strong  wine, 
and  again  in  vapid  or  stale,  when  they  are  infused. 
But  all  liquors,  even  oil  itself,  before  they  begrin 
to  boil,  cast  up  a  few  and  thin  half  bubbles  about 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  And  all  liquors  boil  and 
are  consumed  quicker  in  a  small  than  in  a  great 
quantity. 

CauHon. 

I  consider  that  compounded  liquors  are  not 
proper  to  the  history  of  the  expansion  and  union 
of  matter  through  the  medium  of  fire,  because 
they  disturb  and  confuse  the  ratios  of  simple  ex* 
pansion  and  coition  by  their  separations  and  mix- 
tures. I  leave  them,  therefore,  for  the  proper 
history  of  the  separation  and  mixture  of  matter. 

Hiitory 

Spirit  of  wine,  put  in  an  experiment  with  that 
elastic  cap,  (which  I  described  when  speaking  of 
water,)  obtains  this  sort  of  expansion.    I  find 
3bS 
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that  a  weigrbt  of  six  pennyweights,  consumed 
and  dissolved  into  vapour,  filled  and  fully  inflated 
a  great  bladder  which  could  contain  ei^ht  pints; 
which  bladder  was  greater  by  sixteen  times  than 
that  which  I  used  in  the  case  of  water,  which  re- 
ceive only  half  a  pint.  But,  in  the  experiment 
of  the  water,  there  was  a  consumption  of  the 
weight  of  only  two  pennyweights,  which  is  only 
the  third  part  of  six  pennyweights.  The  ratios 
being  thus  calculated,  the  expansion  of  the  ^- 
pour  of  spirit  of  wine  bears  a  fivefold  ratio  and 
more,  to  the  expansion  of  the  vapour  of  water. 
And  that  very  great  expansion  did  not  keep  the 
body,  on  the  removal  of  the  vessel  from  the  fire, 
from  hastening  to  recover  itself,  the  bladder  forth- 
with becoming  red  and  remarkably  contracted. 
And,  from  this  experiment,  I  began  to  estimate 
the'  expansion  of  the  body  of  flame  on  probable, 
though  not  indisputable  conjecture.  For,  since  the 
vapour  of  spirit  of  wine  is  so  inflammable,  and 
approaches  so  near  the  nature  of  fire,  I  considered 
that  the  ratios  of  spirit  of  wine,  compared  with 
fire,  agreed  with  the  ratios  of  the  vapour  of  water 
compared  with  air.  For,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  ratios  of  perfect  and  fixed  bodies  (as  of  air 
and  fire)  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  imperfect  and  moving  bodies,  (as  of 
vapours.)  And  it  will  follow  from  this,  that  fire 
exceeds  air  by  five  degrees,  in  the  rarity  or  ex- 
pansion of  matter.  For  such  is  the  excess  of 
their  respective  vapours,  as  was  before  said.  For, 
the  fire  itself  may  bear  the  ratio  of  one  and  a 
half  to  the  proper  vapour,  not  the  impure,  but  the 
highly  prepared  vapour;  as  I  have  laid  it  down, 
also  that  air  can  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  vapour 
of  water  highly  prepared.  And  these  experiments 
do  not  disagree  materially  with  what  we  may  fre- 
quently observe.  For,  if  you  blow  out  a  lighted 
wax  candle,  and  mark  the  dimension  of  the  smoky 
thread  which  ascends,  (in  the  lowest  part  before 
it  is  dispersed,)  and  place  the  candle  near  the  fire, 
and  again  look  at  that  portion  of  the  fire  which  first 
reaches  it,  you  will  not  imagine  that  it  exceeds 
more  than  double  the  magnitude  of  the  smoke. 
If  you  mark  with  accuracy  the  dimension  of  gun- 
powder, or,  for  greater  certainty,  measure  it  in  a 
little  box,  and  again  take  the  dimension  of  its 
flame,  after  it  has  been  lit,  you  will  readily  grant 
that  the  flame  exceeds  the  body,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  told  at  first  sight,  a  thousand  degrees.  And, 
from  what  has  been  before  laid  down,  there  should 
he  a  considerable  proportion  of  fire  according  to 
the  nitre.  But  this  I  will  explain  more  perfbcily 
In  my  observations  upon  this  history.    We  veiy 


clearly  see  that  air  itself  is  expanded  and  conr 
tracted  frotn  heat  and  cold  in  those  bodies  of  wind 
which  physicians  use  for  attraction.  I^pr,  these 
warmed  over  the  fire,  and  tl^en  applied  imme- 
diately to  the  body,  draw  the  skin,  the  air  con- 
tracting itself  and  gradually  recovering  itself. 
And  this  it  does  of  itself,  although  the  hemp  may 
not  have  been  put  on  and  heated,  which  is  used 
to  produce  a  more  powerful  attraction.  Moreover, 
if  a  cold  sponge  be  applied  outside  over  'the  blis- 
ter, the  air  contracts  itself  so  much  the  more  bj 
virtue  of  tl^e  cold,  and  the  attraction  becomes 
more  determined, 

I  have  put  a  silver  saltcellar  of  the  usual  bell- 
tower  form,  in  a  bath  or  goblet  filled  with  water, 
bearing  the  air  depressed  with  itself  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  I  then  put  two  or  three  live  coals 
in  the  little  hollow  spacei  in  which  the  salt  is 
placed  when  applied  to  its  ordinary  use,  and  raised 
a  flame  by  blowing.  Very  soon  after,  the  air, 
rarefied  by  the  heat,  and  impatient  of  its  former 
orbit,  lifted  up  the  bottom  of  the  saltcellar  on  one 
side,  and  ascended  in  bubbles.  Hero  describes 
an  ^tar  so  constructed  as  that,  if  you  laid  a  holo- 
caust upon  it  and  set  it  on  fire,  suddenly  water 
would  fall  to  extinguish  the  fire.  This  might  be 
accomplished  by  air  being  received  under  the 
altar  in  a  hollow  space  closed  up,  and  with  no 
othetway  of  exit,  (when  the  air  was  extended  by 
the  fire,)  but  where  it  might  force  out  the  water 
prepared  for  this  purpose  in  the  channel.  There 
were  lately  in  this  country  some  Hollanders  who 
had  invented  a  musical  instrument,  which,  on 
being  struck  "by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  gave  out  a 
certain  harmony.  This  was  very  probably  owing 
to  the  extension  of  the  heated  air,  which  could 
produce  the  motion  of  the  instrument,  since  it  is 
certain  that  air  acted  upon  by  the  contact  of  the 
very  slightest  heat,  immediately  begets  expansion. 

But,  in  order  to  come  at  a  more  acicorate  know- 
ledge of  the  expansion  of  the  air  let  into  that 
elastic  bladder,  I  took  an  empty  glass,  (I  mean, 
filled  only  with  air,)  and  placed  upon  the  bladder, 
the  cap  of  which  I  before  treated.  But  when  the 
phial  was  placed  over  the  fire,  the  air  extended 
itself  more  quickly  and  with  less  heat  than  water 
or  spirit  of  wine,  but  with  not  a  very  ample  ex- 
pansion. For  it  bore  this  proportion.  If  the 
bladder  held  less  by  six  ounces  than  the  phial 
itself,  the  air  completely  filled  and  inflated  it;  it 
did  not  ascend  easily  on  greater  expansion ;  and 
no  visible  body  proceeded  out  of  it,  after  making 
a  little  hole  in  the  top  of  the  bladder,  until  it  was 
inflated.  A.T.IL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IHvinon  g$fieral  (f  Human  Learning  inio  BUtO" 
ry,  Poety,  Pkiiatoph^^  aeeording  to  ike  thrte 
Faeultit$  of  the  Mndj  3kmory^  Imagination, 
Beaaoni  thowing  that  the  aam^  Divi$ion  hold* 
al$o  in  Matten  Thcobgieal;  iinee  the  Veaaelt 
namely.  Human  InteUeet,  ie  tJke  eame,  though  the 
Matter  contained,  amd,  the  Made  tf  it$  Entrance, 
be  different, 

Wb  adopt  that  division  of  hamau  learning 
which  is  correlatiTe  to  the  three  facnlUes  of  the 
intellect.  We  therefore  set  down  its  parts  as 
three,  Histoiy,  Poesy,  Philosophy : — ^history  has 
reference  to  memory,  poesy  to  imagrination,  phi- 
losophy to  reason.  By  poesy  in  this  place,  we 
mean  nothing  else  but  feigned  history.  History 
is,  properly,  the  history  of  individual  facts,  the 
impressions  of  which  are  the  earliest  and  most 
ancient  guests  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  it  were 
the  primitive  matter  of  the  sciences.  To  deal 
with  these  individuals  and  that  matter  forms  the 
mind*B  habitual  employment,  and  occasionally, 
its  amusement.  For  all  science  is  the  labour 
and  handicraft  of  the  mind ;  poetry  can  only  be 
considered  its  recreation.  In  philosophy  the 
mind  is  enslaved  to  things,  in  poesy  it  is  let  loose 
from  the  bondage  of  things,  and  breaks  forth 
illhnitably,  and  creates  at  will.  And  any  one 
may  easily  comprehend  that  this  is  so,  who  shall 
seek  the  sonroe  of  things  intellectual  even  on  the 
simplest  principles,  and  with  the  most  crass 
apprehension.  For  the  images  of  things  indivi- 
dual are  admitted  into  the  sense  and  fixed  in  the 
memory.  They  pass  into  the  memory,  as  it  were, 
whole,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  present  them* 
selves.  These  the  mind  recals  and  retraces ;  and, 
which  is  its  proper  business,  puts  together  and 
decomposes  their  parts.  Now,  individuals  seve- 
rally have  something  in  common  one  with  another, 
and  -again  something  diverse  and  complex.  Com- 
position and  division  takes  place  either  at  the 
will  of  the  mind  itself,  or  agreeably  to  what  is 
found  in  nature.  If  it  Is  done  at  the  m^ro  ▼oli- 
tion  of  the  ndnd,  and  such  pitftt  of  things  are 


arbitrarily  applied,  so  as  to  form  a  certain  liVemnMl 
of  some  individual,  it  is  the  work,  of  imagjmih 
tion;  which,  restrained  by  no  law  or?  nacceiity. 
of  nature  or  of  matter,  can  unite  things  which.ua^ 
nature  are  most  discordant,  and.  divide  those 
which  never  exist:  in  separation,  so  as  however 
this  is  still  confined  to  such  original  pacts < of,  the. 
individuals.  For  there  is  no  imagination,.  no& 
even  a  dream*  of  objects  which  have  not  in  some 
shape  presented  themselvea  to  the  sensesi  Again, 
if  the  same  sections  of  objects  be  joined,  or 
divided  according  to  the  real  evidence  of  things 
and  as  they  actually  present  themselves  in  nature* 
or  at  least  as  they  are  observed  to  present  them- 
selves according  to  the  general  apprehension  of 
mankind,  thi»  is  the  office  of  reason ;  and  all  snch 
adjustment  is  ascribed  to  reason. 

Whence  it  clearly  appeara  that  firom  these  three 
sources  there  arise  the  tliree  several  streams  of  his- 
tory, poesy,  and  philosophy,  and  that  there  can- 
not be  other  or  more  branches  than  these.  Foe  under 
the  name  of  philosophy  we  comprehend  aU.the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  whatever  in  short  can, 
from  the  presentment  of  the  several  objects  .of 
nature,  be  by  the  mind  collected  and  azraagiBd 
into  general  notions.    Nor  do  we  think  that.tbtee 
is  occasion,  in  consideration  of  the  extent  of-  the 
subject,  for  any  other  division  of  learning  tkuw 
that  which  we  have  stated  above.    For  thopgh. 
the  responses  of  a  divine  oracle  and  of  the  senses 
are  different,  no  doubt,  both  in  the  matter  and.tbe 
mode  by  which  it  finds  aocess  to  the  muul;.yft . 
the  spirit  of  man  which  receives  both  is  oDerand- 
the  same,  just  as  different  liquora  passing  thkougii 
differents  apertures  are  received  into  one  and  .tho 
same  vessel.    Wherefm  we  asssrt  thai  MstQiy. 
itself  either  consists  of  sacred  history,  or  of  divim . 
precepts  and  doctrines,  which  axe,  so  to  sp^ak# 
ail  everyday  philosophy.    And  that  part.whifih 
seem9  to  fall  without  this  division,  prophscjtfis 
itself  a  species  of  history,  with  the  prerog]ftim- 
of  deity  stainped.upon  it  of  making  all. tioMM. 
one  duration,  so  thai  the  narrative  may  if^* 
pate  the  fact;  thus  also  the  mode  of  proinAU 
gating. vatiiunatiqui  by  vision,  or  the  heavevljr. 
doctrines  hy  ppshl«i»  psrtake*  of.  the., 
of  poetry 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Ji  partition  of  History  into  Natural  and  Civil,  Ee^ 
clenaMticali  Literary,  and  Particular,  ifiehded 
in  Civil  History,  J  division  of  Natural  HistO" 
ry  into  the  History  of  Generations,  Prater'gene- 
rations,  and  Jrts ;  according  to  the  three  states 
of  Nature,  namely.  Nature  in  course,  varying, 
and  constrained. 

History  is  either  nataral  or  ciril.  In  natural 
history  we  recount  the  events  and  doings  of 
nature;  in  civil,  of  men.  Things  divine  no 
doubt  have  a  conspicuous  share  in  both,  but 
chiefly  in  human,  so  as  to  constitute  a  branch  of 
their  own  in  history,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  sacred  or  ecclesiastical.  We  shall  therefore 
assign  that  branch  to  the  province  of  civil  histo- 
ry :  and  we  shall  first  speak  of  natural  history. 
There  is  extant  no  natural  history  of  things 
individual.  Not  that  we  would  lay  down  the 
false  position  that  history  ought  to  be  engrossed 
with  describing  individuals,  which  are  limited  in 
time  and  place.  For  in  that  view  it  is  proper 
there  should  be  none ;  since,  however,  there  is  a 
general  resemblance  of  natural  objects,  so  that 
if  you  know  one  you  know  all,  it  were  super- 
fluous and  interminable  to  speak  of  individuals. 
Thus,  if  in  any  case  that  indistinguishable  general 
resemblance  be  wanting,  natural  history  admits 
individuals  those,  that  is,  of  which  there  is  not  a 
number  or  family.  For  a  history  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  earth,  and  the  like,  which  are  unique 
in  their  species,  is  most  properly  written,  and  no 
less  of  those  which  conspicuously  vary  from 
their  species  and  are  monstrous;  since  the  de- 
scription and  the  knowledge  of  the  species  neither 
sufliciently  nor  competently  supplies  the  want  of 
it.  Wherefore  natural  history  does  not  exclude 
these  two  classes  of  individuals,  but  is  in  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  it,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
employed  about  species.  But  we  attempt  a  par- 
tition of  natural  history,  derived  from  the  ten- 
dency and  condition  of  nature  herself,  which  is 
found  placed  in  three  several  states,  and  subject 
as  it  were,  to  three  modes  of  government.  For 
nature  is  either  free,  spontaneously  diffusing  and 
developing  itself  in  its  wonted  course,  that  is, 
when  nature  depends  upon  itself,  in  no  way 
obstructed  and  subdued,  as  in  the  heavens,  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  all  the  natural  productions ;  or, 
again,  it  is  evidently  torn  down  and  precipitated 
from  its  proper  state  by  the  pravity  and  erratic 
tendency  of  obdurate  and  resisting  matter,  or  by 
violence  of  obstacles,  as  is  the  case  in  the  care 
of  monsters  and  unnatural  productions ;  or,  final- 
ly, it  is  coerced  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man, 
fashioned,  altered,  and  as  it  were  made  anew,  as 
in  things  artificial.  For  in  things  artificial  nature 
Stroma,  as  it  were,  new  made,  and  there  is  seen  a 


new  face  of  things,  or  second  universe.  Where- 
fore natural  history  of  either  the  liberty  of  natnra 
or  its  errors  into  bonds.  Now,  if  it  be  unpleasing 
to  any  one  that  the  arts  should  be  called  the 
bonds  of  nature,  since  they  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered its  deliverers  and  champions,  since  they 
make  nature,  in  some  instances,  mistress  of  her 
object,  by  reducing  obstacles  into  her  order.  W* 
regard  little  such  delicacies  and  elegancies  of 
language.  We  only  mean  to  signify  this,  that 
nature,  by  means  of  arts,  is  placed  by  compulsion 
under  a  necessity  of  doing  that  which  without 
arts  would  not  have  been  done,  whether  that  be 
denominated  force  and  bonds,  or  assistance,  and 
consummating  skill.  We  shall  therefore  divide 
natural  history  into  the  history  of  generations, 
the  history  of  preter-generations,  and  the  history 
of  arts,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  mechani- 
cal and  experimental  history.  And  we  willingly 
place  the  history  of  arts  among  the  species  of 
natural  history,  because  there  has  obtained  a  now 
inveterate  mode  of  speaking  and  notion,  as  if  art 
were  something  different  from  nature,  so  that 
things  artificial  ought  to  be  discriminated  from 
things  natural,  as  if  wholly  and  generically  dif- 
ferent ;  whence  arises  this  evil,  that  most  writers 
of  natural  history  think  they  have  accomplished 
their  task  if  they  have  achieved  a  history  of  ani- 
mals, plants,  or  minerals,  omitting  the  experi- 
ments of  mechanics,  which  are  of  by  far  the 
greatest  consequence  to  philosophy;  and  there 
has  insinuated  itself  into  mens'  minds  a  still 
subtler  error,  namely,  this,  that  art  is  conceived  to 
be  a  sort  of  addition  to  nature,  the  proper  effect 
of  which  is  to  perfect  what  nature  has  begun,  or 
to  correct  her  where  she  has  deviated ;  but  by  no 
means  to  work  radical  changes  in  her,  and  shake 
her  at  the  roots,  which  has  been  a  source  of  great 
despondency  in  the  attempts  of  men.  Whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  that  ought  to  be  sunk  deep  thai 
things  artificial  do  not  differ  from  natural  in  form 
or  essence  but  in  eflicients  only;  that  in  reality 
man  has  no  power  over  nature,  except  that  of 
motion,  namely,  to  apply  or  to  remove  nataral 
bodies;  but  nature  performs  all  the  rest  within 
herself.  Wherefore,  when  there  is  granted  a 
proper  application  or  removal  of  nataral  bodies, 
men  and  art  can  do  all ;  when  not  granted,  no- 
thing. Again,  provided  that  due  admission  and 
removal  takes  place  in  order  to  some  effect,  it 
matters  not  whether  it  be  done  by  man  or  by  art, 
or  by  nature  without  man.  Nor  is  the  one  more 
potent  than  the  other;  so,  if  any  one  by  sprinkling 
water  create  the  apparition  of  a  rainbow  upon  a 
wall,  he  does  not  find  nature  less  obedient  than 
when  the  same  takes  place  in  the  air  on  hamid 
clouds.  Again,  when  gold  is  found  pare  in 
veins,  where  nature  has  performed  exactly  tha 
same  office  to  herself,  as  if  pure  gold  was  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  the  smelting  pot  and  ministry 
of  man.    Sometimes,  too,  a  ministry  of  this  kind 
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Is,  by  the  laws  of  the  aniveise,  committed  to 
other  animals.  For  honey  is  not  the  less  an 
artificial  production,  which  is  prodaced  through 
the  mediam  of  the  industry  of  the  bee,  than 
aagar  which  is  prodaced  by  that  of  man ;  and  in 
manna,  which  is  a  similar  composition,  nature  is 
content  with  her  own  chymistry.  Since,  then, 
nature  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  its  power 
all-perrading  and  never  at  war  with  itself,  these 
three  things  ought  to  be  understood  as  equally 
subordinate  only  to  nature;  the  course  of  nature, 
the  eccentricity  of  nature,  and  art  or  man  added 
to  the  universe,  and  therefore  it  is  fitting  that  all 
these  things  should  be  interwoven  in  one  conti- 
nuous series  of  narrations,  which  Caius  Pliny  in 
a  great  manner  attempted,  who  embraced  natural 
history  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  plan  suitable 
to  its  dignity,  but  having  embraced  it,  treated  it 
most  meageily.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  first  divi- 
sion of  natural  history. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

A  PartiHon  cf  Natural  History  according  to  it$  Use 
and  End,  Mhowing  that  hy  far  the  nobk$t  End  of 
Natural  History  is  its  Ministration  in  the  first 
Instance  to  found  Philosophy ;  and  that  such  a 
History—a  History  modelled  in  Order  to  such 
Endj  isvHinted* 

But  Natural  History,  threefold  in  its  subject, 
(as  we  have  stated,)  is  twofold  in  its  use.  For 
it  is  employed  either  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
knowledge  of  those  facts  which  are  recorded  by 
the  history,  or  as  the  primitive  matter  of  philoso- 
phy. But,  if  the  noblest  end  of  natural  history 
is  this,  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  stuff  and  Hyk  of 
a  just  and  legitimate  induction,  and  draws  enough 
from  the  sense  to  instruct  the  intellect.  For  that 
other  sort  of  history,  which  either  delights  by  the 
charm  of  the  narration,  or  pleases  by  its  sub- 
serviency  to  immediate  experiments,  and  which 
is  in  request  either  in  respect  of  such  pleasure 
or  such  profit,  is  of  a  cast  inferior,  and  in  its  nature 
meaner,  in  comparison  with  that  of  which  it  is 
the  nature  and  the  quality  to  serve  as  an  appro- 
priate preparation  to  found  philosophy.  For  that 
is  the  true  natural  history  which  is  established  as 
an  immovable  and  eternal  foundation  for  true  and 
practical  philosophy;  which  affords  the  first 
genial  kindling  to  the  pure  light  of  nature,  wherein 
all  phantasms  vanish ;  and  of  which  the  genius, 
neglected  and  unappeased  by  fit  offerings,  has,  in 
au  evil  hour,  sent  among  us  those  legions  of 
sfieetres  and  worlds  of  shadows,  which  we  see 
hovering  over  all  the  expanse  of  the  philosophies, 
along  with  great  and  lamentable  deuth  of  useful 
works.  Now,  we  assert  and  explicitly  testify, 
that  a  natural  history,  such  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  this  end,  is  not  possessed,  but  ought  to 
be  placed  among  histories  wanting.    And  let  not 


either  the  great  names  of  the  ancients,  or  the  great 
tomes  of  the  modems,  startle  the  mental  vision  of 
any  one;  and  let  him  not  think  that  our  complaint 
is  the  less  just.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  is 
extant  a  natural  history,  voluminous  in  its  bulk, 
entertaining  from  its  variety,  often  interesting, 
elaborate  even  to  scrupulosity.  But  if  one  shall 
extract  from  it  accounts  derived  from  feble  and 
antiquity,  the  quotations  and  testimonies  of 
authors,  the  empty  questions  and  controversies, 
and,  finally,  that  part  of  it  which  is  mere  words 
and  rhetorical  ornament,  (which  is  better  adapted 
to  disquisition  and  the  talk  of  literary  nights  than 
to  establish  philosophy,)  this  great  appearance  of 
substance  subsides  to  nothing.  Thus  there  seems 
to  have  been  desiderated  and  collected  by  some 
men,  in  this  instance,  rather  a  Thesaurus  for  the 
allusions  of  eloquence,  than  a  solid  and  authentic 
narrative  of  facts.  Besides,  it  seems  to  no  great 
purpose  to  recount  or  know  the  wonderful  varieties 
of  flowers  of  the  iris  or  the  tulip,  of  shells,  or 
dogs,  or  hawks.  For  these  are  nothing  but  the 
sport  or  wantonness  of  nature,  and  approach 
nearly  the  nature  of  individuals.  By  whieh 
means  men  acquire  exquisite  minuteness  of  know- 
ledge in  the  objects,  but  meager  and  even  useless 
information  as  respects  the  purposes,  of  science. 
Yet,  these  are  the  things  of  which  the  common 
natural  history  makes  such  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play. Now,  though  natural  history  has,  on  the 
one  hand,  degenerated  into  foreign,  and,  on  the 
other,  indolg^  in  superfluous  inquiries,  yet  as- 
suredly great  and  valuable  parts  of  it  have  either 
been  entirely  passed  over,  orcardessly  and  lightly 
bandied.  And  in  the  whole  scope  of  its  investi- 
gations and  its  accumulations,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  found  adapted  and  qualified  to  attain  the 
end  of  which  we  speak,  namely,  to  found  philoso- 
phy. This  will  appear  best  in  its  particular 
branches,  and  by  a  comparison  of  that  history, 
whose  descriptions  we  shall  presently  submit  to 
the  eyes  of  man,  with  that  which  now  obtains. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ne  Treatise  begins  by  stating  what  the  History 
wanted  ought  to  be ;  namely,  a  Natural  History, 
as  a  Foundation  for  Philosophy,  To  urfuld  this 
more  clearly ,  there  is  first  exhibited  a  Scheme  tf 
the  History  of  Generations.  Cf  this  ^  Parts 
are  set  downasfioe:  Thefkrst,  the  History  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies f  the  second,  of  Meteorsf  the 
third,  of  Earth  and  Sea  f  the  fourth,  of  the  greater 
Colleges  tf  Things,  that  is,  cf  Elements  or  Muses  t 
the  fifth,  (f  the  smaller  Colleges  or  Speda.  The 
History  tf  primitive  Virtues  is  reserved,  tiU  the 
esqfosition  of  the  first  Division,  namely,  of  Genera^ 
Oons^  Preter^gtncrations,  and  Arts,  is  completed 

As  we  think  it  conoems  our  honour  not  to  leavM 
to  others  the  execution  of  the  history  which  we 
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iMire,  'bttt  to  impose  H  ito  a  task  opon  oiltselves, 
•ince  in  proportion  as  the  sal^eot  may  seem  open 
to  tbe  labour  of  alU  in  the  same  proportion,  there 
is  fKfsater  risk  of  their  deviating  from  the  design, 
and  we  have  therefore  disltnguisbed  it  as  forming 
the  third  pait  of  oar  history ;  yet  faithfnUy  ob- 
fterve  our  purpose  of  etplmning  and  exhibiting 
what  hath  been  neglected,  and  plaee  some  fmrt  of 
scienoe  in  securi^,  should  we  be  cut  off  by  any 
of  Ute  accidents  of  homanity ;  we  haye  thought 
it  good  to  add  now  and  in  this  place,  oar  senti- 
ments and  counsels  respecting  this  subject.  We 
set  ^down  of  tbefaastory  of  generations,  or  nalure 
at  large,  five  divisions.  These  are  the  liistory 
of  the  ether,  the  history  of  tbe  meteors  and  of  the 
legions  of  the  air,  as  they  are  called ;  for  the  lower 
track  cirenmambient  to  the  earth*s  surface,  and  to 
the  bodies  which  are  placed  in  it,  we  refer  to  the 
history  of  meteors.  Thirdly,  there  follows  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  which  ooi^ointly 
eenpoee  one  globe.  And  so  far  nature  is  divided 
according  to  plaee,  and  the  things  occupying 
those  places.  The  other  two  parts  discrimMiate 
•ubstanees,  or  rather  masses  of  substances.  For 
homogeneoas  substances  are  usably  ec^lected  in 
larger  or  smaller  masses,  which  we  hare  been 
wont  to  name  larger  and  smalier  colleges  of 
things,  and  titey  have  the  same  relation  as  in 
human  polity  a  tribe  and  family.  Therefore,  we 
place  the  fourth  in  order,  the  history  of  the  ele* 
ments  or  larger  colleges ;  fifthly  and  lastly,  the 
history  of  species  or  smaller  colleges.  We  mean 
elements  co  be  taken  in  this  sense,  not  that  they 
should  be  understood  as  the  principles  of  things, 
but  as  larger  masses  of  connatural  substances. 
That  Urger  size  happens  by  reason  of  the  manage- 
able, simple,  obvious,  and  perfected  texture  of  the 
matter;  whereas,  species  are  furnished  by  nature 
sparingly,  because  of  the  dissimilarity,  and,  in 
most  instances,  the  organic  structure  of  the  lex* 
lure.  Now  of  the  history  of  those  properties 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cardinal  and  catholic 
Tirtues  of  nature,  density,  rarity,  levity,  gravity, 
heat,  cold,  consistency,  fluidity,  similarity,  dis- 
similarity, specific,  organic,  and  the  like,  along 
with  the  motions  contributing  to  them«  as  of  anti* 
type,  connexion,  coition,  expansion,  and  the  reet 
of  such  properties  and  motions,  (the  history  of 
which  we  would  have  collected  and  complete 
before  we  come  to  the  point,  where  the  intellect 
is  to  work  upon  them,)  and  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring that  history;  we  shall  discourse  after 
finishing  the  explanation  of  the  three  divisions, 
genemtion,  prster-generation,  and  arts.  For  we 
liave  not  comprehended  that  among  the  three  divi- 
sions, since  it  is  not  properly  a  history,  but  some- 
thing between  bbtory  and  philosophy,  a  sort  of 
middle  term.  At  present  we  shall  speak  and  give 
our  counsels  respecting  the  history  of  the  heavenly 
bodiM,  and  thsn  of  the  othars. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ReautMM  &ie  etmsideration  of  ike  tUdory  cf  Ac 
Bea^enfy  Bodim,  lAmaing  itfkat  it  ought  to  he  in 
Mndf  tnd  that  the  kgitimate  Ordering  of  tk§ 
Biitorjf  ought  to  turn  up&n  three  kindk  of  Pre- 
eepte^  namefyj  ooneeming  <fte  End  if  buA  Him 
tory,  ike  MaUer^ttiA  Mode  (SftonduetihgU. 

Wb  would  liaw  tile  instoiy  of  tlw  eelestSal 
bodies  simple,  not  vitiated  by  aibitmy  dogmas, 
but,  as  it  were,  suspended  o«t  of  the  vsaefa  of  tbe 
forcible  grapplmg  and  prssmoptiaB  of  theories^ 
only  embracing  pjfaenomena  raw  and  detached, 
which  had  grovm  vp,  so  to  speak,  blended  irith 
such  dogmas;  finally,  such  a  history  as  may  set 
forth  narratives  of  facts  lexactiy  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  nothing  had  been  fixed  by  the  arts  of 
astronomy  and  astrdogy,  but  only  as  if  experi* 
ments  and  observations  had  been  diligently  col- 
lected and  perspicuously  deseribed.  Ln  which 
kind  of  history  we  find  nothing  hitherto  done  to 
accord  with  our  wish.  Caius  Pliny  attempted 
only  something  of  tfie  Idad  in  a  curaory  and 
inexact  style;  but  a  valuable  history  might  be 
extracted  and  dug  firom  the  mine  of  Ptolemy  and 
Copernicus,  And  the  moie  informed  UAchers  of 
astronomy,  by  exhausting  all  the  experiments, 
and  adding  the  observations  of  the  modems. 
And  if  it  should  appear  to  any  one  surprising, 
that  we  should  throw  back  again  what  had  been 
secured,  enlarged,  and  rectified,  tb  ite  primitive 
barbarism,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  emde  obser- 
vations, we  answer  thus ;  with  none  of  the  osten- 
tation of  the  eariier  inventors,  we  attempt  a  ftf 
nobler  work,  for  we  think  not  of  calculations  and 
predictions,  but  of  philosophy— eueh,  we  mean, 
as  shall  instruct  the  human  mind,  not  olily  wiUi 
respect  to  the  motion  of  the  higher  bodies  and  ito 
periods,  but  coneeming  their  substance,  their 
various  qualities,  their  power  and  influence,  ac- 
cording to  methods  natural  and  admitting  of  ne 
uncertainty,  free  from  the  superstition  and  child- 
ishness of  tradition ;  and,  again,  as  rsspeets  their 
motion  itself,  to  discover  and  iinfbld  not  what  is 
reconcilable  to  known  phenomena,  but  what  is 
found  on  penetrating  deep  into  nature,  and  is  true 
in  act  and  in  reality.  And  any  one  nsay  easily 
observe  both  that  those  who  have  supposed  that 
the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  held  it  to  be  the  tentrs  of 
motion,  the  ancient  formation,  depend  on  a  nearly 
balanced  and  doubtful  advoeaey  of  pbeBomena. 
Moreover,  the  advocate  in  our  day  of  the  new 
formation,  who  makes  the  sun  the  eeatre  of  the 
second  motion,  as  the  earth  of  the  first,  while  the 
planets,  in  their  iespsetive  orbiti,  seem  to  Join  in 
a  dance  round  the  snn,  whidh  some  of  the  aneioBlB 
suspected  in  the  case  of  Bf  erenry  and  YennSf— 
had  he  pursued  hm  thonghU  to  th^it  rssnlt,  seems 
to  have  had  it  hi  his  power  osrtaiBly  to  biint  the 
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question  to  a  fair  settlement.    Nor,  indeed,  have 
we  any  doubt  that  other  hypotheses  of  such  for- 
mations, may  be  invented  by  iugenious  and  acutp 
thinkers.    Nor  are  those  who  promulgate  such 
theories  much  delighted,  because  what  they  pro- 
pose is  true,  but  only  because  it  is  a  convenient 
hypothesis  for  forming  calculations  and  astrono- 
mical tables,    fiut  our  method  has  a  widely  dif- 
ferent object.    For  we  seek  not  accommodations, 
which  may  be  yarious,  but  truth,  which  is  one. 
To  attain  this,  a  genuine  history  of  phenomena 
would  open  a  way ;  one  tainted  with  theory  would 
obstruct  it.    Nor  shall  we  here  omit,  that  we,  as 
the  result  of  such  a  history  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
made  and  accumulated  according  to  our  rules, 
indulge  not  only  the  hope  of  a  discovery  of  the 
truth  with  reference  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  but 
still  more  of  such  discovery  in  the  observation  of 
the  affBctions  and  appetencies  of  matter  in  either 
world.    For  that  supposed  discrepancy  between 
the  celestial  and  sublunary  bodies  appear  to  us  a 
figment  at  once  drivelling  and  presumptuous, 
since  it  is  most  indubitable  that  a  variety  of 
effects,  such  as  expansion,  contraction,  impres- 
sion, retrocession,  assimilation,  union,  and  the 
like,  have  their  seat  not  merely  among  us,  but  in 
the  highest  part  of  heaven,  and  in  the  entrails  of 
the  earth.    Other  and  more  faithful  interpreters 
than  these  there  are  none  whom  we  can  call  in 
and  consult,  to  assist  human  intellect  in  penetrat- 
iug  the  depths  of  the  earth,  which  are  invisible, 
and  the  height  of  heaven,  which  is  generally  seen 
under  optical  illusion.    Wherefore  the  ancients 
excellently  devised  of  Proteus  that  he  was  of 
many  shapes,  and  also  noted  as  the  prince  of  all 
diviners,  knowing  the  past,  the  future,  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  present.    For  he  who  knows  the 
catholic  appetencies  of  matter,  and  knows  by  them 
what  is  possible,  eannot  be  ignorant  what  is,  and 
what  will  be,  found  true  of  things  taken  within 
them.    Wherefore  we  repose  great  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  the  methods  of  physics  for  advanciug 
the  science  of  astronomy,  meaning  by  physical 
iuquiries,  not  those  which  are  commonly  thought 
so,  but  only  the  doctrine  regarding  those  tenden- 
cies of  matter  which  no  diversity  of  regions  or 
position  can  detach  or  dissever  from  it.     Nor 
would  we,  therefore,  (to  return  to  our  theme,) 
wish  any  labour  to  be  spared,  which  could  be 
employed  in  statements  and  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.    For,  in  proportion  as  there  is  a 
richer  fund  of  appearances  of  this  sort,  in  the 
same  proportion  will  the  whole  subject  be  more 
easily  mastered,  and  have  more  solidity.     Of 
which,  before  we  say  any  thing  further,  we  have 
reason  assuredly  to  congratulate  the  world,  both 
on  the  labourof  mechanicians,  and  the  diligence 
and  accuracy  of  certain  learned  men,  that  they 
have  of  late  attempted  so  to  speak,  to  establish  by 
means  of  optical  instruments,  as  by  means  of 
tradin|r  vessels  and  pasmfs-botts;  to  open  np  an 


intercourse  with  the  beavenly  bodies.    And  this 
undertaking  we  regrard  as  both  in  its  end  and 
endeavour  something  nobl^  and  worthy  of  man- 
kind.   And  SQch.  ix^en  are  sp  much  the  more 
deserving  of  praise,  both  in  their  attempt  and  their 
basis  of  belief,  because  they  have  honestly  and 
distinctly  planted  before  them  the  facts  for  exa- 
mination as  they  severally  present  themselves.    It 
remainfl^  only  that  they  have  persfsvecance  unitiid 
with  great  severity  of  judgment,  that  they  change 
their  instruments^  that  they  increase  the  amount 
of  evidence,  that  they  subject  to  experiments  each 
phenomenon,  and  frequently^  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  finally,  that  they  both  place  before  them- 
selves and  lay  open  to  others,  whatever  may  be 
objected  in  favour  of  the  contrary  conclusion,  and 
that  they  do  not  disdain  to  notice  even  the  most 
minute  incongruity,  lest  that  should  happen  to 
them  which  happened  to  Democritus  and  his  old 
woman  about  the  figs  of  exquisite  flavour,  namely, 
to  find  the  old  wife  wiser  than  the  philosopher; 
and  lest  some  silly  and  ridiculous  mistake  should 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  and  soaring  theory. 
Having  premised  these  remarks  on  the  general 
subject,  let  us  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  our  astronomical  history,  in  order  that  we 
may  show  both  what,  and  what  kind  of  facts, 
ought  to  be  inquired  into  in  regard  to  the  Jieavenly 
bodies.    First,  then,  we  shall  propose  the  que^ 
tiens  of  natural  philosophy,  or,  at  least,  some  of 
them,  and  those  of  greatest  moment  to  the  use  of 
man.    Next  afVer  these  we  shall  mention  those 
uses  to  mankind  which  may  probably  be  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies : 
both  of  these  as  showing  the  design  of  the  his- 
tory :  that  those  whose  task  it  shall  be  to  compile 
a  history  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  know  what 
they  do,  and  may  have  these  questions,  along 
with  the  works  and  practical  effects  to  arise  firom 
them,  in  their  minds'  eye  and  contemplation. 
Whence  they  may  build  up  and  prepare  a  history 
such  as  shall  be  adapted  for  the  decision  of  que^ 
tions  of  this  sort,  and  for  furnishing  such  fruits 
and  advantages  to  mankind.    We  mean  questions 
of  that  kind  which  are  applicable  to  the  doings  of 
nature,  not  their  causes.     For  that  is  the  proper 
province  of  history.   We  shall  then  perspicuously 
state  in  what  the  history  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
consists;  what  are  its  parts;  what  things  are  to 
be  learned  or  examined ;  what  experiments  are  to 
be  set  on  foot  and  performed ;  what  observations 
are  to  be  used  and  weighed ;  thus  proposing,  so 
to  speak,  oertain  inductive  topics  or  articles  of 
examination    respecting   the   heavenly   bodies. 
Lastly,  we  shall  state  something  not  only  con- 
cerning what  ought  properly  to  be  inquired  into, 
but  concerning  this, — how,  when  the  inquiries 
are  completed,  they  ought  to  be  meditated,  and 
exhibited,  and  reduced  to  writing;  lest  the  dili- 
gence employed  in  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry 
thoold  be  lost  in  what  succeeds;  or,  whieb  M 
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worse,  lest  the  advances  subsequently  made 
should  proceed  upon  feeble  and  fallacious  foun- 
dations. Finally,  we  shall  state  both  with  what 
object,  and  what,  and  how,  inquiry  ought  to  be 
made  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

7%at  Philo9ophieal  Qttetiioni  about  the  Heaoeniy 
Bodies^  even  though  they  go  beyond  the  common 
IdeoM^  and  be  somewhat  difficult,  ought  to  be  can- 
vaued.  And  there  are  proposed  five  Queetion* 
about  the  System  itself.-  whdher  it  be  a  System  f 
and,  supposing  it  lobs  so,  what  is  its  Centre,  what 
is  its  Depth,  what  is  its  Connection,  and  what  tit 
Distribution  of  ParU  ? 

AifD  now,  doubtless,  we  shall  be  considered  by 
some  as  disinterring  the  ashes  of  old  questions, 
long,  as  it  were,  consigned  to  the  dust  of  the 
grave;  nay,  as  evoking  their  very  ghosts,  and 
urging  them  with  fresh  interrogatories  of  our  own. 
But  since  the  philosophy,  hitherto  in  vogue,  r«^ 
specting  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  no  solidity; 
and  since  this  has  been  always  laid  down  by  us 
as  a  sacred  and  invariable  rule,  that  all  must  abide 
the  new  award  of  a  legritimate  induction;  and 
since,  if  perchance  some  questions  are  left  behind 
us  untouched,  so  much  the  less  industry  and  paitm 
will  be  exerted  in  collecting  the  facts  upon  them, 
in  consequence  of  its  appearing  superfluous  to 
inquire  into  points  on  which  no  question  has  ever 
been  moved :  we  hold  it  necessary  to  take  in  hand 
all  questions  which  the  universe  may  anywhere 
offer  to  our  consideration.  Besides,  in  proportion 
OS  we  are  less  assured  of  our  ability  to  determine 
questions  by  the  method  we  pursue,  so  much  the 
more  confidently  do  we  entertain  them.  For  we 
see  how  all  must  end. 

The  first  question,  then,  is,  whether  there  be  a 
system,  that  is,  whether  the  world,  or  universal 
frame  of  things,  be  a  spherical  whole,  possessin|r 
a  centre  1  or,  rather,  whether  the  single  globes  of' 
the  earth  and  stars  are  placed  in  dispersion,  and 
each  attached,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  root,  without 
a  common  middle  point  or  centre  1  The  school 
of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  it  is  true,  made  a  \ 
boast  that  their  authors  had  **  broken  down  tbc 
walls  of  the  world."  Yet  that,  certainly,  is  not  -3. 
consequence  of  the  tenets  maintained  by  them, ' 
For  Democritus  having  laid  down  his  notion  of 
matter,  or  seminal  atoms,  infinite  in  number,  limited 
in  their  properties  and  powers, — atoms  in  agitation, ' 
and  from  eternity  unfixed  in  any  possible  struc- ' 
Uire  or  position,  was  not  led,  in  virtue  of  that 
opinion,  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
worlds,  distinguished  by  variety  of  form,  subject 
Im  birtii  and  dissolution,  some  better  constructed, 
some  more  loosely  coherent,  also  of  embryo 
worlos.  and  agglomerations  formed  between  world 
•ad  world.    But,  were  all  this  assumed,  it  hinders 


not  that  the  portion  of  matter  which  has  been 
assigned  to  the  structure  of  thb  our  world,  lying, 
as  it  does,  under  our  own  observation,  should 
possess  a  spherical  figure.  For,  necessarily,  each 
of  those  worlds  must  have  taken  some  configura- 
tion.  For  allowing  that  in  infinity  there  can  be 
no  central  point,  yet  in  the  parts  of  that  infinity 
there  may  exist  a  spherical  figure,  no  less  in  a 
world,  than  in  a  mortar.  Democritus,  however, 
excelled  only  as  an  analyzer  of  the  world :  in 
dealing  with  its  aggregates  and  totality,  he  was 
inferior  even  to  ordinary  philosophers.  The  opi- 
nion of  which  we  are  now  to  speak,  which  reaily 
destroyed  and  exploded  the  notion  of  a  system, 
was  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  Ecphantus  and 
Nicetas  of  Syracuse,  and  particularly  of  Philolaus, 
also  in  our  age  of  Gilbertus,  and  all  (except 
Galileo)  who  have  held  that  the  earth  is  a  planet, 
moves,  and  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  stars.  And 
this  idea  has  solidity  thus  far,  that  the  planets 
and  single  stars,  and  the  countless  number  which 
from  their  distance  bafile  our  vision,  and  others 
also  unseen  by  us,  from  their  being  not  of  a  lu- 
minous but  opaque  nature,  each  in  its  respective 
orbit  and  primary  tour  through  that  illimitable 
expanse  which  we  behold,  whether  of  vacant 
space  or  of  some  subtler  and  almost  indiscernible 
substance,  are  dispersed  and  lie  about  like  islands 
in  a  vast  ocean,  and  revolve  not  upon  a  common 
centre,  but  each  upon  that  of  its  respective  orbit, 
some  absolutely,  others  with  some  progressive 
motion  of  their  own  centre.  There  is  one  very 
great  difficulty  in  their  opinion,  namely,  that  they 
altogether  banish  rest,  or  an  immovable  point  of 
nature.  Now,  it  seems  that,  as  there  are  in  na- 
ture revolving  bodies  which  are  borne  along  in 
interminable  and  ceaseless  motion,  so,  on  the 
contrary,  there  ought  to  be  some  body  which  is 
quiescent ;  between  which  we  place  the  interme- 
diate nature  of  those  which  are  carried  in  a 
straight-lined  path,  since  motion  in  a  straight 
line  is  suitable  to  fragments  of  spheres,  and  things 
exiled,  so  to  speak,  from  their  natural  seats, 
which  move  towards  orbs  homogeneous  with 
themselves,  in  order  that,  united  with  these,  they 
may  either  be  rotatory  or  quiescent.  But  of  this 
question,  whether  there  be  a  system,  a  conclusion 
will  be  obtained  by  means  of  those  which  relate 
to  and  determine  the  motion  of  the  earth,  whether 
the  earth  revolve  or  be  at  rest,  and  to  the  matter 
of  the  stars,  whether  it  be  solid  or  igneous  1  For, 
if  the  earth  stands  still,  and  the  heavens  perform 
a  diurnal  revolution,  undoubtedly  it  is  a  system ; 
but  if  the  earth  be  rotatory,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
absolutely  proved  that  it  is  not  a  system,  because 
we  may  still  fix  another  centre  of  the  system, 
such  as  the  sun,  or  something  else.  Again,  if 
the  orb  of  the  earth  alone  is  crass  and  solid,  ii 
seems  as  if  the  matter  of  the  universe  was  agglo- 
merated and  condensed  into  that  centre :  but  if 
the  moon  and  other  planets  an  fonnd  to  be  alao 
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composed  of  crass  and  solid  matter,  it  seems  that 
dense  bodies  do  not  unite  in  any  centre,  but  lie 
dispersedly,  and,  so  to  speak,  at  random.  Finally, 
if  in  the  interstellar  spaces  we  place  a  paeuum 
eoaeervatum,  then  the  several  orbs  should  seem  to 
have  round  them,  first,  the  envelope  of  certain 
subtle  effluvia,  and  then  the  vacuum.  But  if  these 
spaces  are  a  plenum^  there  should  seem  to  be  a 
union  of  the  denser  in  the  centre,  and  an  expul- 
sion of  the  rarer  substances,  to  the  circumference. 
Now,  it  contributes  materidly  to  science  to  know 
the  connexions  of  questions  with  one  another, 
because  under  some  of  them  there  is  found  history 
or  inductive  matter  to  furnish  their  solution, 
under  others  none. 

But,  granting  a  system,  next  comes  our  second 
question.  What  is  the  centre  of  the  system  1  For, 
if  to  any  of  the  orbs  ought  to  be  assigned  the  central 
place,  then  appear  first  to  be  two  orbs  which  pre- 
sent the  character  of  a  middle  point  or  centre-— 
the  earth  and  the  sun.  In  favour  of  the  earth 
there  are  our  senses,  an  immemorial  opinion,  and 
most  of  all  this  circumstance,  that  as  dense  bo- 
dies contract  into  a  narrow,  and  rare  are  diffused 
over  a  wide  space,  and  the  area  of  every  circle 
contracts  towards  its  centre,  it  seems  to  follow  of 
necessity  that  the  contracted  part  should  be  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  the  appropriate,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  only  place  for  dense  bodies.  For 
the  sun  again  this  reason  makes,  that  to  a  body 
whose  functions  in  the  system  are  greatest  and 
most  potent,  that  place  ought  to  be  assigned  from 
which  it  can  best  act  upon,  and  diffuse  its  influ- 
ence over  the  entire  system.  To  this  we  may 
add  that  the  sun  evidently  has  as  his  satellites 
Venus  and  Mercury,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Tycho, 
also  the  rest  of  the  planets ;  so  that  the  sun  plainly 
appears  to  possess  the  nature,  and  to  perform,  in 
some  instances,  the  office  of  a  centre.  Therefore 
we  are  brought  so  much  nearer  the  determination 
that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  which  was  the 
assertion  of  Copernicus.  But  in  the  system  of 
Copernicus  there  are  many  and  great  difficulties : 
first,  there  is  something  revolting  to  belief,  in  en- 
cumbering the  earth  with  three  motions,  in  de- 
taching the  sun  from  the  group  of  planets  with 
which  it  has  so  many  common  properties,  in  intro- 
ducing so  much  immobility  into  the  system  of 
nature,  (particularly  by  making  the  stars  and  sun 
immovable,  the  bodies  most  luminous  and  spar- 
kling of  any,)  in  wishing  to  fasten,  as  it  were,  the 
moon  to  the  epicycle  of  the  earth,  and  in  some 
other  assumptions  which  he  makes;  savouring  of 
the  character  of  a  man  who  thinks  nothing  of  in- 
venting any  figment  at  the  expense  of  nature, 
provided  the  bowls  of  baphaxard  roll  well.  But 
if  we  are  to  ascribe  motion  to  the  earth,  it  seems 
more  consistent  to  banish  the  idea  of  a  system, 
and  of  various  globes  conceived  to  be  distributed 
over  space,  according  to  the  idea  of  those  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned,  than  to  establish  such 
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a  system  with  the  sun  for  its  centre.  And  the 
consent  of  later  ages  and  of  antiquity  has  rather 
anticipated  and  sanctioned  that  idea  than  not.  For 
the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion  is  not  new, 
but,  as  we  have  already  said,  echoed  from  the 
ancients ;  but  that  of  the  sun  being  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  immovably  fixed,  is  entirely  new, 
(if  we  except  the  supposed  mention  of  it  in  an  ill 
translated  verse,)  and  was  first  promulgated  by 
Copernicus. 

A  third  question  follows  with  respect  to  the 
depth  of  the  system,  not  that  any  exact  measure 
of  it  can  be  taken,  but  that  it  may  be  set  down  for 
certain :  whether  the  starry  heaven  is,  so  to  speak, 
one  region,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  orb, 
or  whether  the  stars  which  are  denominated  fixed, 
are  higher  than  the  others,  in  a  sort  of  abysmal 
profoo  nd  1  For  it  cannot  be  that  they  are  of  equal 
height,  if  we  understand  this  strictly ;  for  the  stars 
are  undoubtedly  not  arranged  as  in  a  plane,  having 
a  certain  measurable  size  on  a  superficies,  like 
spots  or  embedded  gems,  but  are  entire  globes, 
large,  and  lying  deep  in  the  profound.  Where- 
fore, when  they  are  found  of  such  disproportionate 
magnitude,  it  is  by  all  means  requisite  that  some 
of  them  should  come  out  more  than  others,  either 
upwards  or  downwards ;  nor  can  it  be  that,  either 
in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  them,  they  are  joined 
in  one  continuous  layer.  Were  this  true  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  stars,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert 
it  of  them  in  the  aggregate,  that  the  stars  are  not 
higher  placed  the  one  than  the  other ;  but  even 
though  this  were  true,  still  we  can  affirm  a  defined 
and  very  perceptible  depth  or  thickness  of  that 
region  which  is  called  the  sphere  or  starry  heaven, 
containing  such  projecting  points  and  varieties  of 
altitude ;  for  we  see,  from  the  apogees  and  perigees 
of  the  planets,  that  there  belongs  to  their  several 
heavens  a  certain  distinguishable  depth  through 
which  they  mount  and  descend.  But  that  ques- 
tion only  regards  this  point,  whether  theie  are 
stars  one  above  another,  as  planet  above  planet, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  different  orbits!  And  that 
again  is  in  like  manner  collateral  to  the  other  ques- 
tion, regarding  the  motion  or  condition  of  the 
earth.  For  if  the  stars  revolve  with  a  diuinal 
motion  about  the  earth,  since  they  are  all  carried 
with  the  like  celerity,  and,  as  it  were,  with  the  one 
impulse;  and  since  it  is  plainly  apparent  that 
each  of  the  planets,  as  it  varies  in  height  or  low- 
ness  of  position,  so  it  also  varies  in  rapidity  or 
slowness  of  motion;  it  is  probable  that  stars, 
equal  in  the  swiftness  of  their  revolution,  are 
placed  in  one  region  of  ether,  of  which,  although 
the  thickness  or  depth  may  be  supposed  consider- 
able, still  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  create  a  differ- 
enoe  in  their  incitation  or  celerity,  but  only  such« 
that  through  the  whole  of  each  region  respectively, 
all  the  bodies  revolve  simultaneously,  as  if  fastened 
with  the  chain  of  one  common  essence,  or,  at  leastt 
with  sneh  discrepaney  as,  by  reason  of  th«  dii 
30 
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tanee,  is  not  brought  within  our  yision.  Now,  if 
the  earth  moves,  the  stars  may  either  stand  still, 
(as  Copernicus  thought,)  or,  which  is  far  more 
probable,  and  was  suggested  by  Gilbertus,  they 
may  reTolve  each  in  its  place  round  its  own  cen- 
tre, without  any  motion  of  that  centre,  (as  the 
earth  does,  if  you  divide  its  diurnal  motion  from 
those  two  supposed  motions  which  Copernicus 
has  superadded,  to  it)  For  whichever  of  these  is 
the  fact,  it  hinders  not  that  there  may  be  stars 
ranged  one  above  another,  till  they  escape  our 
vision. 

The  fourth  question  relates  to  the  cohesion  of 
the  system,  or  to  the  substance  connecting  it.  As 
to  the  nature  and  essential  properties  of  that  body 
or  thing  which  is  thought  to  be  pure  ether,  and  is 
interfused  between  the  stars,  we  shall  presently 
inquire.  We  shall  now  speak  only  of  the  principle 
of  cohesion  in  the  system.  There  are  three  modes 
of  viewing  this.  For  we  must  either  grant  a  va- 
cuum, or  a  substance  whose  parts  are  in  contact, 
or,  lastly,  in  continuity.  Our  firat  inquiry  is,  whe- 
ther there  is  an  extent  of  absolute  vacuity  or  a 
vacuum  eoaearvaium  in  the  interatellar  space,  which 
Gilbertus  ably  maintained,  and  which  several  of 
the  ancients  appear  to  countenance,  who  supposed 
that  the  various  orbs  were  scattered  about  without 
any  regular  system,  especially  those  who  declared 
the  bodies  of  the  stars  to  be  compact  masses. 
Such  an  opinioA  amounts  to  this,  that  all  the 
globes,  as  well  the  stars  as  the  earth,  consist  of 
solid  and  dense  matter.  That  they  are  enveloped 
next  their  surface,  with  a  certain  description  of 
bodies,  which  are  so  far  homogeneous  to  their  re- 
spective globes,  but  nevertheless  more  thin,  feeble, 
and  attenuated,  and  which  are  nothing  but  effluvia 
or  emanations  f^om  the  globes  themselves,  such 
OS  are  vapoure  and  exhalations,  and  air  itself,  if 
compared  with  earth.  That  these  effluvia  reach 
to  a  distance  not  considerable  round  each  several 
globe,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  interval  between 
the  globes,  which  is  incomparably  the  largest  part, 
is  a  void.  Which  opinion  we  may  be  prepared  to 
adopt  by  the  fact,  that  the  bodies  of  the  stars  are 
visible  from  such  a  prodigious  distance.  For,  were 
the  whole  of  that  space  full,  especially  of  bodies 
extremely  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  density  and 
rarity,  so  great  would  be  the  refraction  of  their 
rays,  that  they  could  not  be  propagated  to  our 
vision,  which,  if  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
this  space  were  unoccupied,  it  is  consistent  to 
believe  they  might  be.  And,  indeed,  this  ques- 
tion seems  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
question  which  we  shall  immediately  bring  for- 
ward respecting  the  substance  of  the  stare, 
whether  it  be  dense,  or  subtle,  or  expanded? 
For,  if  their  substance  be  solid,  it  should  cer- 
tainly seem  as  if  nature  were  only  occupied  and 
ID  action  about  these  globes,  and  their  boundaries, 
and  had  neglected,  and,  as  it  were,  left  fallow  the 
inlsrpoied  spaces.    Wherefore,  it  Is  not  improba- 


ble that  the  globes  are,  towards  their  centres, 
more  compact,  towards  their  surftice  more  lax,  in 
their  ctreumambient  substances  and  effluvia  grow 
less  substantial  still,  and  finally  terminate  in  a 
vacuum.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  essence  of 
the  stare  is  subtle  and  igneous,  it  will  be  nimnffeet 
that  the  nature  of  rare  is  not  merely  privative, 
but  of  itself  a  powerful  and  primary  element,  not 
less  than  the  nature  of  solid,  and  that  it  exists  in 
force  or  prevails  in  the  stars,  in  ether,  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  there  is  need  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  vacuum  coaecrvaium.  That  question, 
too,  about  a  vacuum  in  the  interstellar  fields,  wOl 
depend  upon  another  connected  with  the  great 
principles  of  nature :  whether  we  must  admit  a 
vacuum  at  all  1  And  this  not  without  modifying 
it  by  a  distinction :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  a 
vacuum  absolutely,  and  another  to  deny  a  vacuum 
eoaearvaium.  For,  much  more  solid  reasons  may 
be  alleged  for  a  vacuum  itUcnuiMtum  being  Inter- 
posed to  keep  bodies  in  a  certain  degree  of  laxity, 
than  for  maintaining  a  vacuum  coaeervaium^  (or 
large  vacant  spaces.)  And,  not  only  was  that 
ingenious  man,  and  great  mechanician.  Hero, 
sensible  of  this,  but  also  Democritus  and  Leu- 
cippus,  the  inventore  of  the  theory  of  a  vacuum, 
which  Aristotle  attempts  to  attack  and  overthrow 
by  certain  logical  subtleties.  These  two  most 
acute  and  famous  philosophen  admit  a  wietfuin 
inUrmUtum  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  a 
vacuum  eoaeervatum.  For,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Democritus,  every  vacuum  is  so  limited 
and  circumscribed  as  not  to  admit  of  the  separa- 
tion or  disruption  of  bodies  beyond  certain  limits, 
no  more  than  it  does  of  theiir  contrectioti  and  con- 
solidation. Though,  in  what  has  been  preserved 
of  the  writings  of  Democritus,  this  is  nowhere 
propounded  explicitly,  yet  he  seems  to  say  this, 
that  bodies,  as  well  as  spaces,  are  infinite,  that, 
otherwise,  (that  is,  if  there  were  in  fact  infinite 
space  and  finite  bodies,)  bodies  would  never 
cohere:  therefore,  on  account  of  coinfinity  of 
matter  and  s|[>ace,  a  vacuum  is  necessarily  eoro- 
pressed  into  certain  limits ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  opinion,  truly  and  accurately  understood ; 
in  other  words,  that  certain  limits  must  be  set  to 
the  development  or  expansion  of  bodies  through 
the  permeating  vacuum ;  not  granting  a  vacuum 
apart,  or  space  unreplenished  with  body.  But, 
if  there  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  system,  a 
vacuum  of  the  nature  of  a  solution  of  continuity, 
yet,  seeing  there  is  found  in  the  parts  or  portions 
of  the  system  so  extreme  a  divenlty  of  bodies 
that  they  seem  to  be  of  different  races  and  coun- 
tries, there  arises  a  second  question  which  relates 
to  the  connection  of  the  system ;  it  is  this,  whether 
pure  ether  be  one  entire  or  unbroken  stream,  or 
whether  it  consists  of  a  variisty  of  contigoous 
parts  1  Now,  it  is  no  part  of  our  character  to 
subtilixe  about  words :  but,  by  a  contiguous  body, 
we  understand  one  which  lies  upon,  irlthoat  beinf 
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amalpiiDated  with,  another  body.  Nor,  ag[ain, 
do  we  mean  some  impenetrable  or  hard  auperstra- 
lum,  rach  as  the  astronomera  in  general  mean, 
bot  one  auob  as  floids  exhibit,  in  the  instance  of 
water  floating  on  the  top  of -qnicksilrer;  oil,  of 
the  water ;  air,  of  the  oQ.  For,  no  one  ean  doubt 
that  in  the  immense  expanse  of  etiier  there  are 
immense  differeneee  in  rarity  and  densHy,  and  in 
many  other  properties :  but  granting  either,  that 
is,  a  plenum  6r  Tacuum,  this  mayecjually  be 
the  fact.  For,  it  is  suillciently  certein,  that  "not 
eren  in  the  sea  itself,  the  water  at  the  top  and  at 
the  bottom  is  of  the  same  consisteticy  afnd  taste ; 
and,  in  the  air,  there  is  extreme  difference  between 
the  air  contiguous  to  the  earth,  and  the  upper  air, 
and  yet  it  is  one  entire  and  unbroken  liquid  body. 
The  question  is  therefore  brought  to  this  point : 
whether  the  differences  in  the  tract  of  pure  air,  as 
it  were,  insinuate  themselves  in  a  continuous 
stream  of  imperceptible  gradations,  or  are  dis- 
tributed and  arranged  into  defined  and  conspicuous 
limits,  where  bodies  are  Joined  in  their  locality, 
which  could  not  be  amalgamated,  eren  as  Maong 
us  air  lies  on  water.  For,  to  one  who  coiMders  the 
matter  simply,  the  whole  of  that  clear  and  limpid 
substance  in  which  the  globes  of  the  earth  and 
■un  are  suspended  and  float,  and  which,  being 
interposed  between  those  globes,  by  its  quantity 
and  the  space  which  it  occupies,  exceeds  th^  di- 
mension of  the  globes,  so  to  speak,  innumerable 
times, — is  a  thing  undivided  and  perfectly  united 
within  itself.  But,  to  one  who  looks  into  nature 
more  correctly,  this  will  plainly  appear,  that  nap 
tare  is  wont  to  make  her  way  jfrom  one  locality 
to  another,  now  by  steps,  anon  abruptly  by  leaps, 
and  then  reverses  the  progression.  Otherwise, 
if  any  one  really  looks  into  the  case,  there  could 
be  no  structure,  no  organised  figure,  did  nature 
always  proceed  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Where- 
fore, this  process  by  gradations  may  be  fitly  placed 
in  the  intervals  between  worlds,  but  not  in  a  world; 
to  the  organisation  of  which  it  is  required  that 
things  much  dissimilar  should  be  severed  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  yet  brought  into  close  conti- 
guity. Thus  it  is  that  the  air  embraces  and  is  in 
contact  with  the  earth  ahd  watisn,  a  body  widely 
different,  and  yet  placed  In  proximity,  not  in  the 
order  of,  first,  earth,  then  vapour  or  fog,  then  ptite 
air,  but  air  at  once  without  an  intermediate  body. 
And  in  the  air  and  ether,  two  substances  we 
usually  Join  with  one  another,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  thorough  diveraity  of  all  may  be 
observed,  from  their  quality  being  more  or  less 
susceptible  of  a  starry  nature.  There  appter, 
therefore,  to  be  three  regions  most  distinctly  lying 
between  the  earth  and  the  highest  point  of  heaven ; 
that  is,  the  region  of  the  air,  the  region  of  the 
planetaiy  heaven,  and  the  region  of  the  starry 
heaven.  Now,  in  the  lowest  region  the  substance 
of  the  stars  is  not  found,  it  exists  in  the  middle 
in  the  form  of  oonglobation  into  certain  orbs,  but 


in  the  highest  heaVen  it  is  dispersed  into  number- 
less'gldb^,  no  that  in  its  highest  region  it  seem^ 
to  iMg^te,  lis  ft  %ere,  into  the  ^pbre  empyreum. 
MesMtime,  that  iriust  ndt  be  forgotten  which  we 
mention^  ^liftTebcifore,  that  nature  is  accustomed 
to  «lfehta(e  fine-gradtitions  iind  distinct  transits  in 
her  processes,  so  that  the  confines  of  the  first  com- 
mi^Mcate  with  the  second,  and  of  the  second  with 
the  (bird.  For,  in  the  upper  air,  after  the  air  has 
tjegun  to  be  purified  from  the  effluvia  of  the  earth, 
'Mid  refined  by  the  vicinity  tff  the  heavenly  bodies, 
ffadle  searehes  out  its  way  and  struggles  int6 
fbrm;  as  we  see  in  the  lower  kind  of  comets, 
Mrldch  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  betWeern  the 
irte^dy  and  evanescent  ddereal  nature.  And, 
agaitt,  the  part  of  heaVen  riekr  the  sun  appeare  to 
Ifrow  sftellescefnt;  afnd  to  pkss  mto  a  starry  estonce. 
For  thote  macule  which  are  discoverable,  by  a 
f)iJthfui  and  careful  observation  of  the  sun,  are  a 
sort  of  germ  or  rudiments  of  starry  matter;  and, 
In  the  heaven  about  Jupiter  there  are  also  visible 
complete  and  perfect  stara,  though,  from  their 
minuteness,  invisible  without  the  help  of  tele- 
scopes. And,  again,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
ntiiirj  heaven,  from  numbeitess  scintille  in  the 
ether  between  the  fixed  stars,  (for  which  other 
Sufficiehtly  untneanlhg  reasons  are  given,)  the 
starry  essence  wdmh  to  be  itnore  diffused  and 
sprtod  6ut  continuously.  But,  of  these  points 
we  Shall  say  more  in  discussing  those  questions, 
which  we  p^esentiy  propose  to  consider,  respect- 
ing the  substance  of  the  stare  and  the  interstellar 
ether.  For,  what  we  now  say  relates  only 
to  questions  respecting  the  connection  of  the 
system. 

A  fifUi  question  remains  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  parts  of  the  system,  or  the  order 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  And  granting  that  there 
is  not  a  system  but  only  scattered  globes,  or  grant- 
ing that  there  is  a  system,  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  sun,  or  even  allowing  the  astronomera  to  go 
ih  quest  of  some  new  system,  still  there  remains 
equally  this  inquiry :  What  planet  is  nearer  or 
more  distant  from  any  other  planet  1  and,  in  like 
manner,  what  planet  is  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  earth,  or  even  from  the  sun  1  Now,  if 
the  systbm  of  the  ancients  is  admitted,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  attach  great  im« 
portatice  to  any  hlBW  inquiry  concerning  the  four 
higher  heavens,  namely,  those  of  the  fixed  stare, 
of  Saturn^  Jupiter,  and  Mare.  For  their  position 
and  order  are  testified  by  the  suffrage  of  all  anti- 
quity,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  contradictory 
phenomenon;  their  modes  of  revolving  also, 
whence  is  derived  otir  principal  evidence  of  the 
relative  heights  of  tiie  heavenly  bodies,  are  adapt- 
ed to  this  structure,  and  nowhere  interfere  with 
it.  But,  as  to  the  sun,  Venus,  Mereury,  and  the 
moon,  even  on  the  principles  of  the  old  system, 
there  was  some  doubt  among  the  ancients ;  and 
among  the  modems  it  is  still  a  question,  with 
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respect  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  which  planet  is 
higher  than  the  other  I  For  in  favour  of  the 
superior  height  of  Venus  this  reason  offers  itself, 
that  it  moves  somewhat  more  slowly;  and  of 
Mercury,  that  it  is  fixed  at  a  nearer  distance  from 
the  sun,  whence  one  should  naturally  maintain 
that  it  ought  to  he  placed  next  the  sun  in  height. 
But,  as  to  the  moon,  no  one  ever  had  any  doubt 
that  its  place  was  next  the  earth,  though  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  its 
approaches  to  the  sun.  Nor  ought  one  question 
relating  to  the  arrangement  of  the  system  to 
escape  a  serious  inquirer  into  the  subject,  which 
is  this,  whether  the  planets  alternately  pass  over 
and  pass  below  one  another!  which  seems  to  be 
authenticated  in  the  case  of  Venus  by  elaborate 
demonstrations  of  the  fact  that  it  is  found  some- 
times placed  below  the  sun,  sometimes  above  it. 
And,  doubtless,  also  this  is  an  apt  question: 
whether  the  deflection  of  the  lower  planet  does 
not  cut  the  orbit  of  the  higher  planet,  and  enter 
within  its  periphery  1 

There  remains  our  last  question  concerning  the 
collocation  of  parts  in  the  system,  that  is,  whether 
there  be  several  and  different  centres  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  several  choral  bands,  so  to  speak,  moving 
around  them ;  especially  since  the  earth  is  affirmed 
to  be  the  centre  of  primary  motions ;  since  the 
sun  (in  the  opinion  of  Tycho)  is  the  centre  of 
secondary  motion ;  and  even  Jupiter  is  made,  by 
Galileo,  the  centre  of  the  inferior  and  lately  dis- 
covered motion  of  certain  satellites. 

These,  then,  are  the  questions  which  it  seems 
fitting  to  propose  with  respect  to  the  celestial 
system  :  namely,  whether  there  is  a  system,  and 
what  is  its  depth,  what  its  connexion,  and  what 
is  the  order  of  distributing  its  parts.  As  to  the 
outermost  parts  of  heaven,  and  what  has  been 
termed  the  empyrean  heaven,  we  enter  into  no 
theories  or  inquiries.  Therefore,  what  can  be 
known  of  it  can  be  learned  only  from  inference, 
not  at  all  by  induction.  For  such  inquisition, 
therefore,  there  will  both  be  a  fitting  time,  and  a 
specific  plan  and  mode. 

As  respects  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  pure 
space,  we  are  bound  entirely  to  stand  by,  and 
submit  to,  revelation.  For,  as  to  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Platonic  school,  and  lately  by  Patri- 
cius,  (in  order,  forsooth,  to  exalt  themselves  to  a 
diviner  height  in  philosophy,)  and  said  not  with- 
out gross  and  visionary  extravagance,  the  ravings, 
as  it  were,  of  a  disordered  mind ;— 4n  short,  ad- 
vanced with  extreme  audacity  and  no  result,  like 
the  atones  and  other  dreams  of  Valentine,  these 
we  regard  as  mere  figments.  For  we  are  not 
tamely  to  submit  to  the  apotheosis  of  folly, 
like  that  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  worse 
man  all  other  evils — the  very  pestilence  and 
death  of  intellect — ^to  attach  reverence  to  its  chi- 
meras. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  foUowing  are  QuetUona  relating  to  the  StA" 
stance  ef  the  heavenly  Bodies  f  viz.  What  SpeeUt 
of  Subiance  is  that  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  gene 
rally  ^  compared  to  sublunary  Bodies  f—ihe  Subm 
stance  of  the  interstellar  Ether  compared  to  the 
Body  of  a  Start-^-the  Substance  of  the  Stan 
themselves  compared  to  one  another  ^  emd  compared 
to  our  Fire^  and  in  its  proper  Essences— and 
what  Species  of  Substance  is  that  tf  the  Galaxy^ 
and  (fthe  opaque  Maculae  visible  in  the  Antarctic 
Hemisphere?  Then  the  first  Query  is  set  forth^ 
Whether  there  is  a  diversity  of  Substance  between 
Bodies  celestial  and  sublunary  ^  and  in  what  it 
consists? 

Having  finished  our  inquiries  respecting  the 
system,  we  must  now  proceed  to  those  which 
regard  the  substance,  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for 
it  is  the  substance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
courses  of  their  motion,  that  philosophy  chiefly 
seeks  to  know.  Astronomy  investigates  their 
real  motion  itself  and  its  properties — both  astro- 
nomy and  philosophy  their  influence  and  effect. 

Care  ought  to  be  taken,  however,  accurately  to 
distinguish  between  astronomy  and  philosophy : 
astronomy  preferring  those  hypotheses  which  are 
most  convenient  for  shortening  the  method  of 
calculation;  but  philosophy  those  which  inost 
approximate  to  the  truth  of  nature : — further,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  hypotheses  of  astronom j  do 
not  in  any  way  prejudge  truth ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  positions  of  philosophy  be  such  as  are  per- 
fectly tenable  upon  the  phenomena  of  astronomy. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  now  is,  that 
the  figments  of  astronomy  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into  philosophy,  and  perverted  it;  and  the 
theories  of  philosophers  about  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  reconcilable  only  to  themselves,  and  in  a 
great  measure  abandon  astronomy,  contemplating 
in  general  the  system  of  the  heavens,  but  bj  do 
means  accommodating  themselves  to  particular 
phenomena  and  their  causes.  Thus,  while  either 
science,  such  as  we  now  have  them,  is  a  thing 
superficial  and  perfunctory,  the  foot  must  be 
planted  more  vigorously  by  far  on  this  foundation 
— ^that  these  two  sciences,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  contracted  speculations  of  men,  and  the  pvao- 
tice  of  academic  teachers,  \jLS,re  been  habitually 
disconnected  for  so  many  ages,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  concrete  in  one  body  of  science. 

Therefore  we  propose  it  as  our  first  queetion. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  a  diversity  between  the 
substance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  that  of  this 
lower  orb  1  For  the  premature  and  dogmatical 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  has  created  for  us  only  an 
imaginary  heaven,  formed  of  a  certain  fifth 
essence,  without  change,  and  also  without  heet. 
And,  waiving  for  the  present  any  discussion  re* 
specting  the  four  elements  which  this  quintee- 
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•enee  takes  for  granted,  it  was  certainly  a  piece 
of  great  temerity  to  annihilate  all  affinity  between 
the  elementary  substances,  as  they  are  called,  and 
the  heaTenly  bodies ;  when  two  of  the  elements, 
namely,  air  and  fire,  agree  so  well  with  the  stai 
and  the  ether;  bat  it  was  the  custom  of  that  great 
man  to  abuse  his  genius,  create  work  for  himself, 
and  prefer  the  obscure.  Not,  however,  that  there 
is  any  doubt  that  the  regions  situated  above  and 
beneath  the  moon,  along  with  the  bodies  compre- 
hended within  the  same  limits  and  space,  differ  in 
many  important  particulars.  Nor,  again,  is  this 
more  certain  than  that  in  the  bodies  of  each  region 
there  exists  many  tendencies,  affections,  and  mo- 
tions common  to  both;  so  that,  preserving  un- 
broken the  unity  of  nature,  we  ought  rather  to 
discriminate  than  to  pluck  them  forcibly  asunder. 
And,  as  regards  one  part  of  the  supposed  discre- 
pancy, namely,  that  the  celestial  bodies  are  ima- 
gined to  be  eternal,  the  sublunary  perishable,  that 
doctrine  seems  to  be  a  fallacy  either  way,  as 
neither  that  eternity  which  they  fancy  is  true  of 
heaven,  nor  that  mutability  of  earth.  Indeed,  to 
one  who  justly  weighs  the  matter,  a  judgment 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  formed  from  those  things 
which  are  visible  to  ns,  since  none  of  the  objects 
which  meet  the  human  eye  are  dug  or  cast  up 
from  a  greater  depth  than  about  three  miles  at 
most,  which  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth.  Therefore  nothing  hinders 
that  the  interior  part  of  the  earth  may  be  endowed 
with  a  like  eternity  to  heaven  itself.  For  if  the 
earth  were  subject  to  changes  in  its  womb,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  results  of  those  changes  should 
not  produce  greater  calamities  on  the  surface  of  it 
which  we  tread,  than  we  see  taking  place.  For, 
of  those  changes  which  present  themselves  con- 
spicuously to  us  here  in  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  there  is  generally  some  visible 
and  apparent  cause  acting  from  above,  such  as 
tempests,  rains,  heat,  and  the  like ;  so  that  the 
earth  of  itself,  and  of  its  own  virtue,  seems  to 
furnish  the  cause  of  almost  none  of  its  changes. 
If  it  is  conceded  (which  indeed  is  not  improbable) 
that  the  earth  itself  too,  and  not  heavenly  bodies 
only,  acts  upon  the  fields  of  air,  either  by  an 
efflux  of  cold,  or  by  emitting  winds,  or  some  other 
similar  modes,  still  all  that  variety  is  ascribed 
only  to  some  portions  of  the  earth  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  air  itself,  in  which  none  will 
deny  there  exists  a  multitude  of  changes  and 
vicissitudes.  But  it  must  be  fully  admitted  that, 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth,  earthquake  entere 
the  deepest  by  far  into  its  bowels ;  and,  which 
are  of  the  same  class,  gushes  of  water,  volcanoes, 
fissures  and  convulsions  of  the  earth  and  the  like, 
which,  notwithstanding,  do  not  seem  to  rise  from 
s  great  depth,  since  most  of  them  generally  affect 
bnt  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  earth*s  sur- 
face. In  proportion  as  an  earthquake  effects  a 
larger  space  on  the  earth*s  surface,  in  the  same 


proportion  we  are  to  infer  that  its  roots  and  source 
enter  deep  into  the  mass  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
contrary,  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  extensive. 
But  if  any  one  should  allege  that  there  sometimes 
happen  earthquakes  which  shake  large  and  exten- 
sive tracts  of  country,-— no  doubt  it  is  so.  Yet 
these  rarely  occur,  and  are  among  the  number  of 
the  greater  calamities  of  the  species,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  compared  to  the  higher  order  of 
comets,  which  are  also  of  rare  occurrence.  For, 
we  do  not  now  discuss  whether  eternity  abso- 
lutely may  be  affirmed  of  the  earth,  but  would 
make  it  appear,  as  we  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment, that  with  reference  to  constancy  and  muta- 
tion there  is  no  great  difference  between  heaven 
and  earth.  We  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
contend  for  the  eternity  of  the  earth  from  the 
modes  of  its  motion.  For  it  were  superfluous  to 
argue  eternity  from  the  properties  of  motion,  since, 
if  a  circular  motion  is  without  a  limit,  so  is  rest: 
eternity  may  equally  be  predicable  of  the  cohe- 
rency of  compact  and  large  masses  of  homogene- 
ous substance,  as  of  the  rotation  of  rarer  bodies ; 
the  parts  detached  from  either  flying  off  in  right 
lines. 

This  also  may  be  assumed  in  reasoning  upon 
the  point,  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  are 
not  more  exposed  to  decay  than  heaven  itself; 
because  something  generally  perishes  of  that  body 
wherein  something  can  be  repaired.  Now,  when 
showera,  and  substances  which  are  precipitated 
from  the  air,  and  which  renew  the  upper  surface 
of  the  earth,  in  no  way  find  a  passage  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  earth,  which,  nevertheless, 
remain  fixed  by  their  own  gravity  and  magnitude, 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  nothing  is  subtracted, 
since  there  is  nothing  added  to  succeed  it.  Fi 
nally,  that  changeableness  which  we  discover  in 
the  outmost  portion  of  the  earth  seems  itself  to  be 
only  accidental.  For  that  slight  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  appeara  only  to  dip  a  few  miles 
downwards,  ^within  which  limits  are  contained 
those  admirable  laboratories  and  workshops  of 
plants  and  minerals,)  would  by  no  means  afford 
so  great  a  variety,  much  less  of  such  beautiful 
and  high-wrought  productions,  unless  that  part  of 
the  earth  was  exposed  to  action,  and  ceaseless 
vellication,  from  the  bodies  above.  Now,  if  any 
one  think  that  the  warmth  and  action  of  the  sun 
and  heavenly  bodies  can  transverberate  the  thick- 
ness of  the  whole  earth,  such  a  man  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  superatitious  and  phrenetic 
dreamer,  since  it  is  clearly  seen  with  how  small 
an  impediment  they  may  be  refracted  and  kept 
out.  Thus  far  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  earth. 
Let  us  now  inquire  of  the  changeableness  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Firat,  then,  we  are  not  to  use  this  mode  of  rea* 

Boning,  namely,  that  the  mutations  do  not  take 

place  in  heaven  because  they  do  not  come  within 

our  own  observation.    For  remoteness  of  dit- 
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tance,  excess,  ox  want  of  light,  and  fineness,  or 
minnteness  of  sabstance,  equally  baffle  Tision : 
thus,  if  the  eye  w.ere  placed  in  the  orb  of  the 
moon,  it  could  qot  discern  those  chai^ges  which 
take  place  amongst  us  here  on  the  surface  of  tl^ 
earth,  such  as inundatioqs,  earthquakes,  flytructures, 
or  huge  masses,  which  at  so  graata  distfuice  arci 
not  equal  to  the  siae  of  a  gnat. 

Nor  should  any  ope  from  the  circnmstance  qf- 
the  interstellar  air,  of.  hcsaven  being  transparent, 
and  the  8t?irs  on  a  clear  night  appearing,  of.  the 
same  number  aqd  form,  pronounce  too  readily, 
that  the  entire  body  of  the  ether  is  diaphanous, 
firm,  and  immutable.  For  the  atmosphere  itself 
is  subject  to  endless  yarieties  of  heat,  cold,  scents, 
and  every  sort  of  amalgamation  with  subtler  va- 
pours, yet  does  not  therefore  lose  its  pellucid 
quality :  so  in  like  manner. we  are  not  to  trust  to 
that  feature  and  aspect  of  heaven*  For,  if  those 
huge  masses  of  clouds  which  occasionally  cover 
the  heavep/s,  and  take  from  our  sight  the  sun  and 
stars,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  our  point  of 
vision,  were  suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  would  by  no  means  change  the 
appearance  of  a  serene  sky :  for  neither  could  they 
be  seen  themselves  on  account  of  the  distance, 
nor  cause  any  obscuration  of  the  stars,  on  accoupt 
of  the  smallness  of  their  size,  compared  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  stars.  Besides,  the  body,  of  thie 
moon  itself,  except  in  the  part  in  which  itrecjsives 
light,  does  not  alter  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  so 
that  were  that  light  annihilated,  so  large  a  body 
would  entirely  escape  our  view.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  clearly  apparent  from  those  bulky  bo- 
dies, which  by  their  mass  and  magnitude  oyer- 
come  the  elTect  of  distance,  and  on  account  of  their 
luminous  or  sparkling  substance  forcibly  strike 
our  view,  that  surprising  changes  and  anomalies 
happen  in  the  heaven.  And  that  is  perceived  in 
the  higher  order  of  comets,  I  mean  those  which 
assume  tl**)  appearance  of  a  star  without  the  eoma, 
and  which  are  not  only  proved  by  the  doctrine  of 
parallaxes  to  be  placed  above  the  moon,  but  bear 
a  certain  and  unchangeable  relation  of  position  to 
the  fixed  stars,  and  retain  their  statbns  without 
being  erratic ;  of  such  our  age  has  seen  more  than 
one,  first  in  Cassiopea,  and  afterwards  not  long 
a{$o  in  Ophiuchus.  And  as  to  this  kind  of  regu- 
lanty,  which  is  seen  in  such  comets,  arising  from 
their  following  the  motion  of  some  star,  (which 
was  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  asserted  that 
there  was  a  like  relation  of  a  comet  to  the  motion 
of  a  particular  star,  and  of  the  galaxy  to  that  of 
the  stars  collectively,  both  positions  being  false,) 
that  has  now  been  long  exploded,  not  without  a 
stigma  on  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  who  in  his  airy 
speculations  had  the  presumption  to  invent  such 
things  Nor  in  fact  does  this  change  in  the  hea- 
venly bodies  with  respect  to  such  new  stars,,  obr 
tain  only  in  those  stars  which  appear  to  be,  of  a 
vanishing  nature,  but  also  of  those  which  remain 


in  their  place.  For,  in  tiie  instance  of  the  mh^ 
atar  of  Hipparchus,  of  the  appearance  of  which 
mention  is  made  among  the  andenta,  there  is  qoimi 
made  of  its  disappearance ;  a  new  star  has  Ulely; 
hecome  visible  in  the  breast  of  Cygnns,  wbidi 
has  now  continued  for  twelve  entire  yeara,  exceed* 
iqg.the  duration  of  a  comet,  which  it  has  been  held 
to  be,  by  a  considerable  period,  and  no(  yet  les- 
sened, in  disk,  or  threatening  to  disappear.  Nor, 
again,  is  it  properly  imd  invariably  true,  that  the 
old  stars  are  not  subject  to  change,  but  only  the 
stars  of  later  epiphany,  in  which  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  if  change  takes  place,  since  their  very. 
production  and  comn\encement  is, not  inunemorial* 
For,  passing  oyer  that  fable  <^.the  A^roadians  with 
respect,  tp  the  first  a|»pearance  of  the  mofinnt  in 
which  they  boast  that  they,  are  of  greater  enUqnitj 
than  that  planet,  there  aiv  not  wanting  in  history 
su$ciently  authenticated. facts  on  the  subject,  as 
when  the  sun  three  several  times— without  the 
occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  or  the  intsrvention  of 
clouds — appeared  inaclearandeerenesky,  change 
ed  in  appearance  for  many  days,  and  yet  not  aflfected 
in  the  same  way  each  time»  being  once  of  slender 
light,  and  twice  of  a  ferruginous  colour.  Fox 
these  phenomena  took  place  ii^  the  ywur  790,  d  uring 
seventeen  days,  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  during 
half  a. year;  and  -^^  the  death  of  Junius  Cesar, 
during  several  days*.  TothatobscnratieQiwehave 
still  extant  that  noted  tefitinpony  in  Virgil : — 

Hie  et|»iii  eKtincto  mtseraVifl  Cmnn  RoiMai . 
Cam  caput  oWura  nhMuB  femif  ine  toxil, 
Inpfaique  Hermm  tinmeniat  hbcuU  aoetem. 

And  the  statement  of  V^rro,  a  motiX  skilful  anti- 
quary, to  be  found  in  Augusilne  respecting  the 
planet  Venus,  to  this  effect,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Ogyges  it  changed  its  colour,  size,  and  figure, 
might  well  hav^  been  doubted,  had  not  a  similar 
fact  occurred  again,  signalized  by  much  observa- 
tion in  our  own  days,  in  the  year  1578.  For  then, 
too,  during  a  whole  year,  a  memorable  change 
took  place  in  the  planet  Venus,  which  was  seen 
of  unusual  size  and  brilliancy,  exceeding  in  red- 
ness even  the  planet  Hsrs,  and  more  than  once 
changed  its  figure,  becoming  sometimes  triangu- 
lar, sometimes  square,  and  aometimes  circular,  so 
that  even  its  very  body  and  substance  seemed  to 
be  affected.  Again,  that  stjir  among  the.  old 
stars,  placed  ip  the  hip  of  Canicula,  which  Aris- 
totle says  he  himself  saw,  having  some  coma, 
which  he  particularly  noted,  vibrating  when  he 
looked  at  it  in^ntly,  appears  to  be  since  thee 
changed  and  to  be.  divested  of  its  hi|ii:,  since  no 
trace  of  that  appearance  is  found  on  it  in  our  day. 
Add  to  these  facts  that  many  alterations  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  particularly  of  the  smaller,  from 
neglecting  to  make  observations,  eaaily  escape 
notice,  and  are  lost  to  us.  Now«  it  will  readUj . 
occur  to  a  sdolist  to  ascribe  sqch.  sppeprancee  to 
exhalations  and  the  cooetitution  of  tbo  mediiui 
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of  Tision ;  but  these  alterations,  which  are  found 
to  affect  such  a  body  continuously  and  equally  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  to  accompany  it  in  its 
revolutioDS,  ought  to  be  placed  altogether  to  the 
account  of  the  star  itself,  or  at  least  something  in 


the  ether  contiguous  to  it,  not  in  the  lower  tracluT  the  spheres  of  heaTen,  nor  by  possibility  extend 


of  the  air ;  of  which  we  may  assume  this  as  a 
strong  argument,  that  such  changes  rarely  occur, 
and  at  long  distances  of  years,  but  those  which 
take  place  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  interposition 
of  vapours  more  frequently.  And  if  any  one 
forms  a  judgment  from  the  regularity  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  the  equability  of  the  motion 
itself,  that  the  heaven  is  immutable,  and  should 
set  down  the  exactness  of  their  periods  and  re- 
newals as  a  distinct  mark  of  their  eternity — seeing 
constancy  of  motion  seems  scarcely  compatible 
with  a  perishable  substance— he  ought  to  advert 
a  little  more  attentively  to  this,  that  such  a  peri- 
odical reappearance,  as  if  in  a  cycle,  at.  stated 
intervals,  may  be  even  found  among  ourselves  in 
several  things,  particularly  in  the  tides  of  the 
ocean;  besides,  smaller  variations  which  may 
obtain  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  dates  and 
renewals,  escape  our  vision,  and  baffle  our  calcu- 
lations. Nor  ought  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  a  circle  to  be  taken  as  a  better  proof  of 
their  eternity,  because,  forsooth,  there  is  no  end 
to  impulsion  in  a  circle,  and  an  immortality  of 
motion  is  agreeable  to  an  immortality  of  substance. 
For  even  the  secondary  comets,  which  have  their 
place  lower  than  the  moon,  perform  revolutions, 
and  that  from  a  property  of  their  own ;  unless  we 
are  to  grive  credit  to  the  figment  of  their  bjeing 
attached  to  stars.  For  if  we  will  argue  the  eter- 
nity of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  their  circular 
motion,  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  the  heavens,  not  to  its  parts ;  for  the  at- 
mosphere, the  sea,  and  the  land,  are  eternal  in  the 
totality,  perishable  in  the  parts.  Brides,  on  the 
contrary,  we  ought  not  to  presume  the  motion  of. 
the  heavenly  bodies  from  their  revolving  motion, 
because  that  very  motion  is  hot  a  perfect  one,  nor 
renewing  itself  absolutely  in  an  exact,  and  pure 
circle,  but  with  declinations,  eccentricities,  and 
ellipses.  Moreover,  if  any  one  should  retort  upon 
us  the  observation  we  made  respecting  the  earth, 
in  stating  that  those  changes  which  occurred  in  it 
were  accidental,  not  substantial,  and  arose  from 
the  action  upon  it  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
should  assert  that  the  relation  of  heaven  is  directly 
contrary,  since  the  heaven  can  in  no  way  be  reci- 
procally influenced  by  the  earth,  and  any  efflnx 
from  the  earth  falls  short  of  the  sphere  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  heaven, 
placed  aloof  from  all  action  adverse  to  its  dara- 
bility,  is  susceptible  of  eternity  of  duration,  since  it 
is  not  at  all  agitated  or  infringed  upon  by  an  anta- 
gonist substance ;  this  seems  an  objection  not  to  be 


the  heavenly  bodies,  nhsorbed  the  exhalations 
raised  by  the  earth  and  sea,  and .  were  therewith  fed 
and  repaired;  (since  these  exhalations  generally  fall 
in  a  like  quantity  as  they  have  mounted,  and  are  by 
no  means  enough  to  refresh  both  the  earth  and 


to  such  a  height;)  yet,  i^otwithstanding,  though 
the  gross  evaporations  of  the  earth  stop  for  short 
of  heaven,  if  the  ear|h  he  the  ^^primum  JHgidum'* 

i principle  of  colfi,). according. tp  the  doctrine  of 
{armenidps  and  Telesii^?,  it  would  not  be  easy 
or  safe  fpr  any  one  to  a^iriQ  tp  what  height,  this 
force,  the  antagonist  and  rival  of  that  of  heaven^ 
penetrates  by  a  gradual  and  successive  approxi- 
mation; especially  as  these  suhstances  imbibe 
and  propagate  to  a  great  distance  the  nature  and 
eff^ts  of  heat  and  cold.  Yet,  granting  that  hea- 
ven is  not  affected  by  earth,  that  is  no  objection 
why  the  heavenly  bodies  should  not  mutually 
suffer  action  and  change  one  from  another;  the 
sun  for  instance  from  the  stars,  the  stars  from  the 
sun,  the  planets  from  both,  ill  from  the  inter- 
posed ether,  particularly  that  circumambient  to 
the  several  spheres.  Beside,  the  opinion  of  the 
eternity  of  heaven  appears  to  have  derived  great 
force  from  that  mechanism  and  fabric  of  heaven, 
which  the  astronomers  have  busied  themselves  to 
very  little  purpose  to  invent.  For  they  seem  to  have 
taken  infinite  trouble  to  guard  against  the  opinion 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  suffer  any  influence  but 
the  effect  of  mere  rotation,  being  in  other  respects 
unchangeable  and  imperturbable.  They  have 
therefore  nailed  up,  as  it  were,  the  stars  in  their 
oihits.  And  in  their  several  deflections,  elevar 
tioiis,  depressions,  and  windings,  they  havfi 
detected  as  many  perfect  circles  of  the  just  dia- 
meter, elaborately  paring  and  smoothing  both  the 
convex  and  the  concave  side  of  these  circles,  so 
that  there  is  found  in  them  no  projection  or  ab- 
ruptness ;  but  the  one  being  received  within  the 
other,  and,  by  reason  of  its  smoothness  of  curve, 
placed  in  exactly  the  proper  contiguity,  yet  so  as 
to  slide  easily  into  one,  move  serenely  and  kindly ; 
which  immortal  system  of  impulses  easily  pre- 
cludes all  agitation  and  disturbance,  the  precur- 
sors of  dissolution.  For,  doubtless,  if  bodies  so 
great  as  are  the  starry  orbs  while  cutting  the 
ether,  do  not  always  continually  describe  the 
same  paths  in  the  expanse,  but  pass  through 
regions  and  tracks  far  removed  from  one  another, 
sometimes  ascending  the  upper  fields  of  space, 
sometimes  descending  towsrds  the  earth,  some^ 
times  directing  themselves  to  the  south,  some- 
times to  the  north,  there  is  imminent  danger  thai 
numerous  impressions,  shocks,  reactions,  and 
recoils,  should  take  place  in  these  bodies,  and 
that  from  these  should  arise  the  condensations 
and  rarefactions  of  substance  which  prognosticate 
and  breed  productions  and  alterations.  Bat,  since 


despised.   For  we  are  not  likely  persons  to  defer  to ,  from  physical  considerations,  and,  moreover,  frcm 
the  childish  notion  of  Thales,  w;ho  conceived  that  the  phenomena  themselvMi  it  will  hold  that  this 
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latter  position  is  the  troth,  and  that  the  fonner 
fictions  of  astronomers,  if  any  one  looks  at  them 
soberly,  in  reality  mock  nature,  and  are  foand^ 
empty  of  facts :  it  is  consistent  that  the  notion— 
their  concomitants— of  the  eternity  of  the  h^- 
venly  bodies,  should  incur  the  same  censure. 
And  if  any  one  should  make  religion  an  objec- 
tion, we  would  have  him  thus  answered ;  that  it 
was  the  boast  of  the  heathens  to  attach  eternity 
only  to  the  heaven  and  the  sun,  but  that  sacred 
Scripture  ascribes  it  equally  to  heaven  and  earth. 
For  there  we  read  not  only  that  **  the  sun  and  the 
moon  bear  faithful  witness  in  heaven  ;*'  but  that 
all  **  generations  come  and  pass  away,  but  the 
earth  remaineth  forever."  And  we  find  the 
fleeting  and  perishable  nature  of  both  coupled  in 
one  and  the  same  oracle;  «* heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass 
away."  Then  if  any  should  insist,  that  never- 
theless it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  the  contiguous  parts, 
innumerable  changes  take  place,— >not  in  heaven ; 
we  meet  the  objection  thus :  that  we  do  not  make 
them  equal  in  all  respects ;  and  yet,  if  we  take 
the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  the  air,  as  they 
are  called,  to  be  the  surface  or  exterior  coat  of  heap 
ven;  even  as  we  regard  that  space  among  our- 
selves, within  which  animals,  plants,  and  minerals 
are  contained,  as  the  surface  or  outer  garment  of 
earth,  there  too  we  find  numerous  and  manifold 
productions.  Wherefore  it  seems  as  if  all  colli- 
sion and  disturbance  took  place  only  on  the 
firontiers  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  matters  civil,  when  the  inland  provinces 
of  two  neighbouring  countries  enjoy  continued 
peace,  and  are  only  thrown  into  commotion  by 
the  more  rare  and  formidable  kinds  of  war. 

And  with  respect  to  that  other  part  of  the 
supposed  heterogeny  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
maintained  by  Aristotle,  that  they  are  not  subject 
to  heat,  lest  perchance  the  conflagration  dreaded 
by  Herachtus  might  be  the  result,  but  that  they 
are  warmed,  per  aecideru,  by  the  friction  and 
diverberation  of  the  air ;  we  do  not  understand  what 
this  straggler  from  experience  means,  contradicting 
too,  as  he  does,  the  sense  of  antiquity  on  the  subject. 
But  it  is  nothing  wonderful  to  find  that  man* 
divorcing  any  given  subject  from  experience, 
and  presently'  turning  away  in  a  sort  of  scorn 
from  nature, — at  once  pusillanimous  and  auda- 
cious. Of  that,  however,  we  shall  presently 
speak,  when  we  come  to  the  question,  •«  whether 
the  stars  are  real  fires,"  and  more  largely  and 
correctly  in  cur  counsels  respecting  the  History 
of  Virtues,  where  we  shall  discourse  of  the 
sources,  and  cradles  of  heat  and  cold,  as  yet 
nnknown  to  and  untouched  by  man.  Thus  we 
hA>e  stated  the  question  with  respect  to  the  hete- 
rogeny of  the  heavenly  bodies.      For  though, 

•  Arbtotto. 


perhaps,  the  case  demands  that  we  shonld  con- 
demn, without  postponing  the  conviction,  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
our  purpose. 

Another  question  proposed  was,  what  that  sub- 
stance is  contained  in  the  interstellar  spaces? 
These  are  either  a  void,  as  Gilbertus  conceived ; 
or  filled  with  a  substance,  which  is  to  the  stars 
what  air  is  to  flame,  the  hypothesis  most  closely 
approaching  the  experience  of  our  senses;  or 
filled  with  a  substance  essentially  the  same  with 
that  of  the  stars  themselves,  luminous,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  empyrean,  but  of  a  secondary  or- 
der, being  of  a  light  not  so  brilliant  and  corus- 
cating, which  seems  to  be  meant  by  the  received 
opinion  that  a  star  is  the  denser  part  of  its  own 
sphere.  For  there  can  be  no  objection  to  con- 
ceiving it  a  bright,  transparent  medium,  for  con- 
veying stronger  light.  Telesins  has  acutely  ob- 
served, that  common  air  contains  within  itself  a 
certain  quantity  of  light,  using  this  argument, 
that  there  are  certain  animals  which  see  by  night, 
whose  visual  organs  are  adapted  to  receive  and 
kindly  entertain  this  weak  sort  of  light.  For  it 
is  a  less  credible  supposition  that  a  visual  act 
takes  place  without  any  light,  or  from  the  internal 
illuminating  power  of  the  spirit.  And  even  flame 
itself  is  seen  diaphanous,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
give  out  the  form  of  opaque  substances,  as  is 
seen  in  the  wick  of  candles,  much  more  to  be  the 
vehicle  for  the  form  of  more  intense  light.  For 
the  flame  of  tallow  or  wax  is  more  lustrous,  and, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  more  igneour :  but 
the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  is  more  opaque,  and 
as  it  were  more  aeriform,  so  that  the  flame  is  not 
inspissated.  And  I  also  made  an  experiment  on 
this  subject,  which  was  done  by  taking  a  wax 
candle  and  raising  it  in  a  sconce,  (using  a  metal 
one  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  body  of  the 
candle  from  the  flame,  which  was  to  be  circum- 
fused,)  and  placing  the  sconce  in  a  goblet  in 
which  was  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  first  lighting  the  candle,  and  then  igniting 
the  spirits  of  wine ;  when  you  might  clearly  see 
the  radiating  and  white  light  of  the  candle  in  the 
midst  of  the  flame  of  the  spirits  of  wine,  which 
was  weak,  and  approaching  to  a  mere  pellucid 
medium.  And  in  like  manner  there  are  often 
seen  in  the  heavens  luminous  belts,  afibrding  a 
distinctly  visible  light  of  their  own,  vividly 
illuminating  the  darkness  of  the  night,  through 
the  substance  of  which,  however,  the  stars  are 
plainly  discernible.  And  that  difference  between 
a  star,  and  the  interstellar  air  is  not  justly  de- 
scribed by  the  terms  rare  and  dense,  that  is,  by 
the  star  being  denser,  the  ether  rarer.  For  gene- 
rally here  among  us  flame  is  a  body  subtler  than 
the  air,  I  mean  more  expanded,  and  having  in  it 
less  matter  for  the  space  it  occupies,  which  may 
probably  obtain  also  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  It 
is  a  gross  mistake,  if  they  really  suppose  the  star 
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to  be  a  part  of  a  sphere  ia  which  it  is  fastened, 
as  it  were,  by  a  nail,  and  the  ether  a  Tehtcle  in 
which  it  is  carried.  For  either  the  body  of  the 
star  cuts  the  ether,  or  the  ether  itself  is  carried 
round  in  the  same  rotation.  This  notion,  then, 
is  a  mere  invention,  like  that  fabric  of  orbs  upon 
orbs  which  they  describe.  For  if  they  revoWe 
otherwise  than  simultaneously,  it  is  still  necessa- 
ry that  the  star  cut  the  ether.  For  that  supposed 
ammgement  of  adjacent  orb,  so  that  the  concaye 
of  the  outer  falls  in  with  the  convex  of  the  inte- 
rior orbit,  yet  on  account  of  the  curve  of  both, 
the  one  does  not  interfere  with  the  other  in  its 
revolutions,  though  differing  from  its  own,  has  no 
foundation  in  fact;  since  the  body  of  the  ether 
is  unbroken,  just  as  that  of  the  air  is :  and  yet 
because  of  the  great  varieties  found  in  each,  their 
various  regions  are  most  properly  discriminated 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  Wherefore  the 
sixth  question,  according  to  this  our  explanation 
of  it,  is  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry. 

Then  follows  another  question,  and  not  an  easy 
one,  with  respect  to  the  substance  of  the  stars 
themselves.  We  first  inquire  whether  there  be 
other  globes  or  masses  of  solid  and  impacted 
matter  besides  the  earth  itself  I  For  the  theory  is 
proposed  without  any  extravagance,  in  our  trea- 
tise De  Fade  in  Orbe  Lurrn^  that  it  is  not  probable, 
that  in  the  distribution  of  matter,  nature  had 
bound  up  whatever  solid  matter  there  was  in  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  since  there  is  such  a  host  of 
other  orbs  of  a  sublimated  and  expanded  matter. 
And  Gilbertus  carried  this  theory  so  extravagantly 
far,  (in  which,  however,  he  had  several  precursors, 
or  rather  guides  among  the  ancients,)  as  to  assert 
not  only  that  the  earth,  but  various  other  globes, 
solid  and  opaque,  were  dispersed  through  the 
expanse  of  heaven  among  the  luminous  globes. 
And  his  opinion  did  not  stop  here,  but  he  thought 
that  the  latter,  namely,  the  sun,  and  the  most 
resplendent  and  brightest  stare  were  composed  of 
a  certain  solid  and,  though  more  shining,  equili- 
brate matter;  confounding  primitive  light  with 
the  matter  of  light,  which  is  supposed  to  be  its 
image,  (for  he  thought  our  sea  too  darted  forth 
light  to  a  certain  measureable  distance ;)  but  Gil- 
bertus admitted  the  existence  of  no  conglobation, 
except  of  crass  matter,  of  which  the  finer  and 
thinner  substances,  its  envelope,  are  only  effluvia, 
and  lost  parts,  and  to  them  succeeds  a  vacuum. 
Yet  the  idea  respecting  the  moon,  that  it  is  of 
solid  matter,  might  strike  the  most  accurate  and 
sober-minded  inquirer  into  nature.  For  it  is  a 
refractor,  not  a  vehicle  of  light,  and  is,  so  to  speak, 
devoid  of  light  of  its  own,  and  full  of  vicissitude, 
all  which  are  properties  of  solid  bodies.  For  we 
see  the  ether  itself,  and  the  atmosphere,  which 
are  thin  bodies,  receive,  but  by  no  means  rever- 
berate the  light  of  the  sun,  which  the  moon  does. 
For  such  is  the  force  of  the  sun*s  rays  as  to 
traverse  and  pierce  through  the  clouds  of  the 
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greatest  density,  which  are  of  aqueous  matter,  but 
through  the  moon  never.  But  in  certain  eclipses 
of  the  moon  there  is  still  visible  a  light,  though 
an  obscure  one,  in  the  new  and  full  moon, 
none,  except  of  the  part  illuminated  by  the  sun. 
Moreover,  foul  and  feculent  flames,  of  which  kind 
of  substance  Empedocles  supposed  the  moon  to 
consist,  are  no  doubt  subject  to  change,  but  thin 
inequalities  are  not  fixed  in  a  part,  but  generally 
moving.  Whereas  the  spots  in  the  moon  are 
thought  to  be  stationary.  To  this  we  add  that 
those  spots  are  discovered  by  the  telescope  to 
have  their  partial  minute  inequalities,  so  that  we 
now  find  a  variety  of  figures  in  the  moon ;  and 
that  Selenography^  a  map  of  the  moon  projected 
by  Gilbertus,  we  have  lived  to  see  executed  by 
the  laboure  of  Galileo  and  othere.  And  if  we  can 
suppose  the  moon  composed  of  some  solid  sub- 
stance analogrous  to  earth,  or  a  sort  of  sediment 
of  heaven,  (for  some  such  notions  have  been 
mooted,)  we  must  consider  again,  whether  it  be 
in  this  respect  solitary.  For,  in  the  conjunction 
of  Mercury  with  the  sun,  there  is  sometimes 
visible  a  spot  or  partial  eclipse.  But  those  dusky 
spots  which  are  discovered  in  the  Antarctic 
hemisphere,  and  are  fixed  in  position,  the  same 
as  the  galaxy,  inspire  still  greater  doubts  as  to 
opaque  orbs,  even  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
heavens.  For  in  respect  that  it  is  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  such  appearances,  that  the  heaven  is  in 
those  places  thin,  and,  so  to  speak,  porous,  that 
is  less  probable,  because  a  visible  diminution  and 
loss  of  substance  could  by  no  means  strike  our 
senses  from  so  great  a  distance,  since  the  rest 
also  of  the  body  of  the  ether  is  invisible,  and  not 
discernible,  except  by  a  comparison  with  the 
bodies  of  the  stare.  It  were  perhaps  a  more  pro- 
bable conjecture  to  consider  them  ao  dark  spaces 
occasioned  by  want  of  light ;  because  in  that  pan 
of  heaven  there  are  found  fewer  stare,  just  astiiey 
are  found  thicker  about  the  galaxy,  so  %hat  ths 
one  place  presents  a  continuity  of  light,  the  other 
of  shade.  For  in  the  Antarctic  hemisphere  the 
heavenly  fires  appear  to  be  more  distinctly  pre- 
sented than  in  odre,  there  being  larger  stare, 
though  fewer,  and  wider  interetellar  spaces.  The 
statements,  too,  with  respect  to  these  spots  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  entire  credit,  at  least  no  such 
great  pains  have  been  taken  in  observing,  as  to 
authorize  us  as  yet  to  infer  consequences  from  the 
observations  made.  What  more  affects  the  pre- 
sent question  is,  that  there  may  be  opaque  globes 
dispereed  through  ether,  which  to  us  are  quite 
imperceptible.  For  the  moon,  8dso,in  its  firat 
quarter,  so  far  as  it  is  irradiated  by  the  sun,  \% 
indeed  visible, — in  its  horns,  that  is,  and  the  thin 
rim  its  circular  outline,— >but,  at  full,  not  at  al]« — 
being  lost  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  rest  of 
ether:  and  those  small  wandering  satellites  di»« 
covered  by  Galileo,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  ae- 
ooont  about  Jupiteri  are  drowned  to  out  view  in 
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the  ocean  of  ether  like  small  and  indiscernible 
islands ;  and  so  those  small  stars,  the  combina- 
tion of  which  forms  the  milky  way,  were  they 
placed  dispersed ly,  each  by  itself,  and  not  ^uped 
into  a  body,  would  certainly  escape  our  vision, 
even  as  many  others  do,  which  sparkle  out  on 
rtlear  nights,  particularly  during  winter ;  so  too 
the  nebulous  stars,  or  perforations  in  the  mfr,  are 
now,  by  the  telescope,  distinctly  counted ;  and 
with  the  help  of  the  same  instrument  a  certain 
obscuration  of  spots,  shade,  and  irregularity  is 
Tisible  in  the  fountain  of  light  itself,  I  mean  the 
sun.  And  if  nothing  else  did,  assuredly  that 
gradation  in  respect  of  light,  descending  and 
reaching  from  the  most  brilliant  bodies  to  the 
roost  dim  and  dark,  leads  to  the  inference  and 
belief  that  there  are  orbs  wholly  opaque.  For 
there  seem  to  be  fewer  degrees  of  approximation 
between  a  nebulous  and  opaque,  than  between  a 
bright  and  a  nebulous  star.  Again,  man*s  vision 
is  manifestly  cheated  and  confined.  For  what- 
ever lies  dispersed  in  the  heaven,  and  has  not  a 
ronspicuous  magnitude,  and  an  intense,  strong 
light,  escapes  the  eye,  and  makes  no  difference  in 
the  face  of  heaven.  Nor  let  it  strike  doubt  into 
the  mind  of  any  less  informed  inquirer,  if  the 
question  suggests  itself,  whether  globes  of  conso- 
lidated matter  can  remain  pensile  1  For  the  earth 
itself  floats  pensile  in  the  midst  of  its  circumam- 
bient air,  the  soflest  of  substances,  and  huge 
volumes  of  watery  clouds  and  magazines  of  hail 
are  long  suspended  in  the  fields  of  air,  and  are 
rather  precipitated  than  spontaneously  descend, 
before  they  begin  to  be  affected  by  the  earth*s 
contiguity.  Wherefore  Gilbcrtus  has  very  well 
noted  that  heavy  bodies,  when  carried  to  long 
distances  from  the  earth,  are  gradually  divested 
of  their  motion  towards  the  objects  beneath,  arising 
from  no  other  propension  of  bodies,  than  that  of 
uniting  and  conglomerating  to  the  earth,  (which 
IS  a  collection  of  homogeneous  substances,)  and 
of  which  the  influence  terminates  with  its  own 
sphere.  For  as  to  what  is  asserted  of  a  motion  to 
the  earth*s  centre,  that  would^  be  a  sort  of  potent 
nothing  dragging  to  itself  such  large  masses; 
whereas  body  cannot  be  affected  except  by  body. 
Wherefore  let  this  inquiry  concerning  solid  and 
opaque  globes,  although  it  appear  new,  and  to 
eommon  apprehension  difficult,  be  entertained ; 
and  let  another  be  associated  with  it,  the  old  and 
undecided  one,  which  of  the  stars  give  forth  a 
light  origfinal  and  from  themselves,  and  which 
from  the  illumination  of  the  sun ;  the  one  class 
appearing  to  be  connatural  to  the  snn,  and  the 
other  to  the  moon. 

Finally,  we  understand  all  investigation  con- 
eeming  the  difference  of  substance  among  the 
Mars  relatively  to  one  another,  a  mulUfarioua  sub- 
Jaet.  as  it  seems— aince  some  are  red,  some  leaden, 
noise  white,  some  manifestly  always  brilliant, 
ffhfsn  ttebaloaa-4o  refer  to  utir  aetenth  qaery. 


It  is  another  question,  whether  the  stars  are  real 
fires,  which  question,  notwithstanding,  requirea  a 
degree  of  consideration  rightly  to  comprehend  it. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  stars  are  real 
fires,  and  another  that  the  stars,  supposing  them 
to  be  real  fires,  exercise  all  the  properties  and 
perform  all  the  effects  of  common  fire.  Not  that 
we  are,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  idea  of 
an  abstract  and  imaginary  fire,  retaining  the  name 
of  fire,  but  rejecting  its  properties.  For  oar  fire, 
if  placed  in  ether  in  such  a  quantity,  as  the  quan- 
tity composing  a  star,  would  perform  different 
operations  from  those  which  are  observed  on 
earth ;  since  things  acquire  far  different  proper^ 
ties,  both  from  their  quantity,  and  their  position 
or  collocation.  For  Uie  bulkier  masses,  that  ta, 
the  homogeneous  bodies,  which  are  combined  in 
a  body  of  such  quantity  as  to  have  analogy  to  the 
whole  of  the  universe,  acquire  cosmical  proper- 
ties, which  are  nowhere  found  in  their  parts. 
For  the  ocean,  which  is  the  greatest  collection  of 
water,  ebbs  and  flows,  but  marshes  and  lakes  not 
at  all .  So  in  like  manner  the  whole  earth  remains 
pendent,  a  portion  of  the  earth  falls.  And  the 
position  of  a  body  is  of  great  importance,  both  in 
its  bulkier  and  smaller  portions,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  or  contiguity  of  bodies  friendly  and 
hostile.  Much  more,  then,  must  a  diversity  of 
action  obtain  between  our  fire  and  that  of  the  stars, 
because  it  differs  from  it  not  only  in  the  quantity 
and  composition,  but  also  in  some  degree  in  aoV- 
stance.  For  the  fire  of  the  stars  is  pure,  uncom- 
pounded,  and  native :  whereas  oura  is degeneiaia, 
crippled  by  its  fall  like  Vulcan  precipitated  So 
earth.  For  if  one  observe  it^  we  have  fire  among 
us  as  if  out  of  its  place,  flickering,  surrounded 
with  its  contraries,  poor,  and,  as  it  were,  begginir 
the  alms  of  nourishment  to  preserve  it,  and  has- 
tening to  disappear.  But  in  heaven  fire  exists  in 
its  true  state,  dissevered  from  the  encroachment 
of  its  contrary,  and  performing  freely,  and  withont 
disturbance,  its  appropriate  actions.  Therefore  it 
was  not  at  all  necessaiy  for  Patricios,  in  order  to 
save  the  pyramidal  form  of  flame  as  found  aroong 
us,  to  insinuate  tiiat  the  higher  part  of  a  atat 
might  oe  pyramidal,  though  the  other  part,  which 
Is  visible  to  us,  be  globular.  For  the  pyramidal 
form  of  fire  is  incidental  to  It  from  (he  preaaam 
and  confinement  of  the  air.  Therefore,  in  flame, 
the  base  is  fuller,  the  apex  pointed,  bnt  in  amoke 
the  lower  part  narrow,  the  top  broadened,  and  like 
an  inverted  pyramid ;  beeaoso  air  expands  to 
smoke,  but  compresses  fire.  It  is,  therefbre,  con- 
sistent that  flame  among  us  should  be  pyramidal, 
in  heaven  globose.  In  like  manner  Hame  among 
us  is  a  short-lived  body,  in  ether  steady  and  lad- 
ing. But  even  among  us  flame  would  reinain 
and  subsist  in  its  own  form,  were  it  not  destroyed 
by  the  surrounding  substances,  which  la  ymy 
apparent  in  the  larger  sort  of  flamea.  For  evaiy 
portion  of  flame  placed  in  the  midat  af  fima,  f^ 
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driiM  not,  bat  remains  nnextiaguiahed,  the  same 
in  quantity,  and  rapidly  aacendiog  heayenwards ; 
bat  on  the  aides  the  pressare  takes  effect,  and 
from  them  begins  the  process  of  extinction.  One 
way  of  demonstrating  this  fact,  I  mean  the  inte- 
rior flame  remaining  in  a  spherical  figuie,  and  the 
exterior  grradually  vanishing  and  forming  a  pyra- 
mid, is  by  an  experiment  of  two  flames  of  different 
eolours.  There  may  also  be  very  great  difference 
between  the  heat  of  flame  in  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  in  ours.  For  the  celestial  flame  expands 
freely  and  serenely,  as  if  in  its  own  medium, 
ours,  as  if  pent  up  in  another,  blazes  and  rages. 
For  all  fire  hedged  about  and  imprisoned  becomes 
fiercer.  In  fact,  the  rays  of  the  fires  of  heaven 
themselves,  after  reaching  denser  and  more  im- 
penetrable bodies,  lose  their  mild  quality  and  be- 
come more  scorching.  Wherefore  Aristotle  ought 
not  to  have  apprehended  Heraclitus's  conflagra- 
tion for  his  sphere,  even  although  he  had  deter- 
mined that  the  stars  were  real  fires.  This  ques- 
tion then  may  also  be  entertained,  subject  to  this 
explanation. 

Another  question  follows.  Whether  the  stars 
are  kept  alive  by  due  sustentation  I  and  also, 
whether  they  are  increased,  lessened,  generated, 
extinguished  1  and  in  fact  one  of  the  ancients 
supposed,  from  some  vulgar  observation,  that  the 
stars  were  nourished  as  fire  is,  and  fed  upon  the 
waters,  the  sea,  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  and 
were  sustained  by  their  evaporations  and  exhala- 
tions, a  notion  which  seems  unworthy  to  supply 
matter  for  any  inquiry.  For  such  vapours  fall 
far  on  this  side  the  height  of  tne  stars.  Nor  is 
there  such  a  quantity  of  them  as  to  supply  the 
waters  and  the  land  by  rains  and  dews,  and  be- 
sides suffice  for  repairing  so  many  and  so  great 
heavenly  orbs,  especially  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
earth  and  ocean  have  not  suffered  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  liquid  for  many  ages,  so  that  it 
seems  a  necessary  conclusion  that  as  much  is  re- 
placed as  is  absorbed.  Nor  is  the  mode  of  sup- 
ply so  suitable  for  the  heavenly  bodies  as  it  is  for 
oor  fire.  For  where  sometbinjp^  perishes  and  is 
subtracted,  there  too  something  is  taken  up  and 
assimilated.  This  species  of  assimilation  resem- 
bles the  tartarizaiiom  of  salts,  and  derives  its 
source  from  the  contiguity  all  round  it  of  opposite 
or  dissimilar  substances.  But  in  the  consubstan- 
tial  and  interior  body  of  the  stars  nothing  of  the 
kind  happens,  no  mora  than  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but  they  preserve  their  sabstanoe  by  the 
law  of  identity,  not  assimilation.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  starry  bodies, 
the  question  is  properly  enough  proposed ;  wh^ 
ther  they  remain  in  one  and  the  same  sute,  or 
steal  from  and  even  taint  the  surrounding  ether  1 
And  in  this  sense  we  may  inquire  also  respecting 
the  aliment  of  the  stars. 

But  it  is  proper  hers  to  subjoin  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  increase  and  letteoiDg  of  the 


stars  as  bodies,  though  the  phenomena  which 
may  occasion  uncertainty  on  the  subject  are 
very  few. 

For,  first  of  all,  no  in8tance«  or  any  analogous 
facts  in  human  experience  favour  the  inquiry; 
since  our  globe  of  earth  and  water  does  not  seem 
subject  in  its  mass  to  any  conspicuous  augmenta- 
tion or  diminution,  but  preserves  its  bulk  and 
quantity.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  stars  appear 
to  our  view  sometimes  of  larger,  sometimes  of 
smaller  size.  This  is  true,  but  that  larger  or 
smaller  dimension  of  a  star  ia  ascribable  either  to 
its  proximity  or  remoteness ;  or  in  their  apogees 
and  perigees,  in  the  case  of  the  planets ;  or  to  the 
constitution  of  the  medium  of  vision.  So  far  as 
thia  arises  from  the  constitution  of  the  medium,  it 
is  easily  discriminated,  because  that  changes  not 
the  appearance  of  one  star  in  particular,  but  of  all 
equally  :  as  happens  on  winter  nights  in  a  keen 
frost,  when  the  stars  appear  of  increased  magni- 
tude, because  the  vapours  of  the  earth  both  mount 
in  less  quantity  and  are  dissipated  more  power 
fully,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  aw  osphere  is  te 
a  certain  degree  condensed,  and  approaches  an 
aqueous  or  crystalline  character,  which  exhibits 
objects  in  increased  dimension.  But  if  it  were 
some  particular  intervention  of  vapours  between 
our  vision  and  some  given  star,  magnifying  the 
appearance  of  the  star,  (which  we  frequently  and 
plainly  see  happening  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,)  that  appearance 
can  neither  impose  upon  us  in  itself,  nor  dt.es  the 
star  follow  and  move  with  the  body  of  the\apour, 
but  is  quickly  extricated  from  it,  and  resumes  its 
usual  appearance.  But  though  these  things  are 
so,  yet  since  both  formerly,  in  ancient  times,  and 
now  alao  in  our  own  age,  a  great  change,  lauch 
noted  and  celebrated,  has  taken  place  in  the  star 
Venus,  in  its  magnitude,  colour,  and  even  figure ; 
and  since  a  change  which  always  and  regularly 
attends  a  given  star,  and  is  seen  to  move  abo  it 
with  its  body,  ought  to  be  considered  as  neces- 
sarily existing  in  the  star  itself,  and  not  in  the 
medium  of  vision ;  and  since,  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  observations,  many  remarkable 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  heaven  are  passed 
by  unheeded,  and  are  lost  to  us:  we  think 
it  right  to  entertain  this  second  branch  of  ooi 
question. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  another  part  of  oor  inquiry, 
whether,  during  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  stars  ar» 
produced  and  decomposed  1  not  but  that  the  mul- 
titude of  facts  which  invits  this  question  is  mote 
copious  and  sufiicient,  than  on  that  of  their  in^ 
crease,  though  they  be  only  of  one  kind.  For, 
as  respects  the  ancient  stars,  no  one  in  the  memory 
of  all  ages  Viss  remarked  the  rise  of  any  of  thi>!m, 
(except  what  the  ancient  Arcadians  fabled  aboui 
the  moon,)  and  none  of  them  has  been  missed  j 
whereas,  with  respect  to  those  which  are  i*garded 
as  comets,  but  of  a  stellar  form  and  motion,  and« 
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in  fact,  as  new  stars,  we  have  both  witnessed,  and 
learned  from  the  ancients,  their  appearances  and 
disappearances :  while  to  some  they  seemed,  in 
the  latter,  to  waste  away,  to  others,  to  be  taken 
ap,  as  if  they  had  descended  towards  us  in  their 
circuits,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  higher 
regions ;  to  others,  to  be  gradually  rarefied  and 
dissipated  in  ether.  But  the  whole  of  our  inquiry 
respecting  the  new  stars  we  refer  to  that  place  in 
which  we  speak  of  comets. 

Another  question  remains,  that  with  respect  to 
the  galaxy,  whether  the  galaxy  be  a  collection  of 
the  smallest  of  the  stars,  or  a  combined  body  and 
region  of  the  ether  of  an  intermediate  substance 
between  that  of  the  ether  and  the  stars.  For 
that  theory  about  exhalations  has  itself  now  long 
exhaled,  not  without  fixing  a  brand  on  Aristotle's 
genius,  who  had  the  audacity  to  put  forth  such  a 
figment,  fastening  upon  a  thing  so  invariable  and 
fixed,  an  evanescent  and  fluctuating  character. 
But  an  end  to  this  question  as  proposed  by  us, 
seems  to  be  easily  attainable,  if  we  are  to  give 
credit  to  the  accounts  of  Galileo,  who  has  ar- 
ranged that  confused  luminous  appearance  into 
numbered  and  mapped  constellations.  For,  that 
the  galaxy  does  not  prevent  the  visibility  of  those 
stars  which  are  found  within  its  limits,  is  not 
enough  to  settle  the  question,  nor  to  incline  the 
matter  either  way.  It  only  refutes,  perhaps,  the 
notion  that  the  galaxy  is  placed  lower  than  the 
part  of  ether  containing  the  stars ;  for,  if  this 
were  the  case,  and  the  continuous  body  bad  also 
some  depth  of  itself,  it  is  consistent  with  reason 
to  suppose  that  our  vision  would  be  prevented. 
And,  if  it  were  placed  at  the  same  altitude  as  the 
stars  which  are  visible  in  it,  there  is  no  reason 
why  stars  should  not  be  scattered  about  in  the 
galaxy  itself,  not  less  than  in  the  rest  of  the  ether. 
Thus  we  have  treated  of  this  question.  These 
six  questions,  then,  refer  to  the  substance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  what,  namely,  is  the  substance 
of  heaven  in  general,  what  of  the  interstellar  air, 
what  of  the  galaxy,  and  what  of  the  stars  them< 
selves,  whether  compared  with  one  another,  or 
with  our  fire,  or  with  their  own  essence  1 

But,  with  respect  to  the  number,  magnitude, 
configuration,  and  remoteness  of  the  stars,  with 
the  exception  of  the  phenomena  and  historical 
inquiries,  of  which  we  shall  speak  by-and-by, 
the  problems  which  philosophy  offers  are  generally 
simple.  With  respect  to  their  number,  too,  there 
follows  another  question :  whether  that  be  the  true 
number  of  the  stars  which  is  visible,  and  which 
has  been  set  down  and  described  by  the  labours 
of  Hipparchus,  and  comprised  within  the  plan  of 
the  celestial  globe.  For  it  is  but  a  barren  reason 
which  is  assigned  for  the  incalculable  number  of 
stars,  usually  hid,  and,  as  it  were,  imperceptible, 
which  are  commonly  seen  in  winter,  particularly 
in  clear  nights,  namely,  that  these  appearances 
are  not  •owileT  start,  hot  emanationsv  teintillB, 


and,  as  it  were,  darts  emitted  by  known  stan ; 
besides,  there  has  been  a  new  enumeration  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  by  Galileo,  not  only  in  that  co- 
hort which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
milky  way,  but  also  amidst  the  stations  and 
system  of  the  planets.  Now,  stars  become  im- 
perceptible either  on  account  of  the  minuteness 
of  their  size,  or  their  capacity,  (the  term  tenni^ 
we  do  not  much  approve  of,  since  pure  flame  is  a 
body  of  the  most  subtle  tenuity,)  or  on  account 
of  their  remoteness  and  distance.  The  question 
with  respect  to  the  superflux  of  stars,  created  by 
the  production  of  new  ones,  we  refer  to  the  part 
which  treats  of  comets. 

As  regards  the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  the  visi- 
ble magnitude  belongs  to  the  g^eneral  phenomena, 
the  real  to  the  philosophical  inquiry  comprehended 
only  in  our  twelfth  problem:  what  are  the  real 
dimensions  of  each  star,  either  discovered  by 
measurement,  or,  if  not,  by  comparison  ?  for  it  is 
easier  to  discover  and  demonstrate  that  the  globe 
of  the  moon  is  less  than  the  globe  of  earth, 
than  that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  a  mile  round. 
We  must,  then,  use  all  trial  and  exertion  to  as- 
certain their  exact  dimensions;  if  these  cannot 
be  had,  we  must  make  use  of  their  comparative. 

Now,  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  are  either 
taken  and  inferred  from  their  eclipses  and  ob- 
scurations, or  from  the  bounds  to  which  they 
extend  their  light,  and  the  other  properties  which 
each  of  these  bodies,  in  proportion  to  their  mag- 
nitude, emit  and  propagate;  or,  lastly,  by  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  which  confines  and 
limits,  by  a  certain  necessity,  the  parts  of  tl;e 
homogeneous  bodies.  For  we  must  not  rest 
upon  the  accounts  given  by  astronomers  of  the 
bare  magnitude  of  the  stars,  (though  they  have 
laboured  in  that  attempt,  seemingly  with  great 
and  exact  minuteness,  yet  in  reality  with  no  little 
license  and  temerity ;)  but  roust  seek,  if  any  pre- 
sent themselves,  proofs  and  evidence  more  to  be 
trusted  to  and  more  genuine.  Now,  the  magni- 
tude and  distance  of  the  stars  reciprocally  indicate 
each  other  by  the  methods  of  optics :  the  roots  of 
which  science,  however,  ought  to  be  a  little 
shaken. 

The  question  of  the  true  magnitude  of  the  stars 
is  the  twelfth  in  our  enumeration :  there  follows 
another  respecting  the  form,  whether  they  be 
globes,  that  is,  masses  of  matter  of  a  solid  roond 
figure  1  Now,  there  are  apparently  three  figures 
of  the  stars ;  spherical  and  comose,  as  the  sun ; 
spherical  and  angular,  as  the  stars,  (the  coma  and 
angles  relate  here  only  to  aspect,  the  spherical 
form  only  to  substance ;)  spherical  only,  as  the 
moon.  For,  no  star  looks  oblong,  or  triangular, 
or  square,  or  of  any  other  figure  than  the  above. 
And,  it  appears  to  be  the  order  of  nature  that  the 
larger  accumulations  of  things,  for  their  own  pre- 
servation and  a  truer  union  of  parts,  impact  them- 
•elvM  into  globea. 
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The  fourtaeDth  question  relates  to  distaDoe: 
what  is  the  trae  distance  of  any  star  in  the  abyss 
of  hesTenl  For  the  distances  of  the  planets,  both 
relatiTely  to  one  another  and  to  the  fixed  stars,  are 
consequent  upon,  or  determined  by,  their  motions 
in  the  path  they  describe  through  the  hesTens. 
But,  as  we  have  said  above  concerning  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  stars,  if  an  exact  and  directly  mea- 
sured magnitude  cannot  be  had,  we  must  hare 
recourse  to  their  comparative  magnitudes: — ^we 
give  the  same  precept  as  to  their  distance,  that  if 
the  distance  cannot  be  accurately  taken,  (for  in- 
stance, from  the  earth  to  Saturn  and  to  Jupiter,) 
yet,  let  it  be  set  down  at  least  as  certain,  that  Sa- 
turn is  of  greater  altitude  than  Jupiter.    For,  the 


system  of  the  heavens  interiorly,  that  is,  the 
common  arrangement  of  the  planets  with  reference 
to  their  heights,  is  not  unchallenged,  nor  were 
the  opinions  that  now  obtain  formerly  believed. 
There  is  even  now  a  controversy  respecting  Mer- 
cury and  Venus,  which  of  them  is  higher.  The 
distances  are  found  either  by  their  parallaxes,  or 
their  eclipses,  or  their  modes  of  motion,  or  the 
differences  of  their  visible  magnitude.  Other 
helps  must  also  be  obtained  for  this  inquiry, 
which  man*s  industry  will  suggest.  The  ques* 
tion,  also,  with  regard  to  the  thickness  or 
depth  of  the  spheres,  is  connected  with  there 
distances. 

W.  G.G 
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